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J AMES could never forgive Henry for the lofs of 
his brave officer. He fent to demand fatisfaftion; 
but all the anfwer he received was, that Barton and his 
crews were lawlefs pirates, and that what had been 
done againft them ought never to have been refented 
among!! fovereign princes. James afferted, that Barton 
was no pirate, becaufe he bore his cotnmiffion ; and 
that he ought to have been convi&ed of piratical ails 
before he was treated as being guilty of them. Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo¬ 
date the affair by way of negotiation ; but James 
thought himfelf affronted by the propofal. 

Various negociations took place concerning this and 
other affairs till the year 1513 ; when James, though 
he had for fome time before been fully refolved upon a 
war with England, thought it highly neceffary that it 
fhould have the fandtion of his parliament, which he af- 
fembled for that purpofe. The young nobility were not 
only infpired with the fentiments of James, but had been 
won over by the French ; and the majority of them, as 
well as of the clergy (which was fome what extraordinary, 
as James was, in effedl, to fight againft the pope and his 
allies), were keen for a war with England. The old 
couni'ellors, on the other hand, who faw the flourifhing 
ftate of Scotland, arifing from a long peace and their 
commerce, which was proteffed by a fleet, dreaded the 
ruinous confequences of the war. The queen naturally 
headed this party ; and (he was joined by the earl' of 
Angus and'the wifeft part of the nobility. Their ar¬ 
guments 'made no impreffion upon James, who had re¬ 
ceived a prefent from Louis of four ffiips laden with 
wine and flour, and two ffiips ef war completely equip¬ 
ped, one of them carrying 34 pieces of brafs ordnance. 
He promifed to the French queen, upon his honour, 
that he would take the field againft the Engliffi ; and ffie 
had fent him a ireffi letter, gently reproaching him for 
want of gallantry, and for not being fo good as his word. 
In lhort, the leafonings of the wiled and heft part of 
the nobility were over ruled 1 , and the expedition againft 
England was refolved on. 

The earl of Hume, who was chambeilain of Scot¬ 
land, was, at this juncture, at the head of 7000 or 
8000 men, with whom he committed proJigious de- 
Vol. XVII. 


vaftations on the Engliffi borders. Henry’s queen, 
Catharine of Spain, whom he had left regent of his 
dominions, iffued a commiffion of array, directed to 
Sir Thomas Love), knight of the garter, for all'em- 
bling the militia of the counties of Nottingham, Der¬ 
by, Warwick, Leicefter, Stafford, Rutland, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Lincoln. The management of the war, how r - 
ever, was chiefly committed to the earl of Surry, who 
aifembled the militia of Chefter, Lancafter, Northum¬ 
berland, Weftmoreland, Cumberland, and the biffiopric 
of Durham. The earl of Hume had by this time laid 
great part of Northumberland wafte; and his men were 
returning home laden with booty. The earl of Surry, 
refolving to intercept them, ordered Sir William Bul- 
mer to form an ambuffi with 1000 archers, at a place 
called Broomhonfe, which was extremely convenient for 
that purpofe, as the Scots were obliged to pafs that way. 
As the latter expedted nothing of that kind, Bulmer 
executed his orders with great fuccefs. The archers 
affaulted the Scots all at once, and made fo good ufe of 
their arrows, that their main body was put to flight, 500 
were killed, and 400 taken, with the Lord Hume’s 
ftandard, which he left on the field of battle ; the greateft 
part of the plunder being recovered at the fame time. 
The commonalty of Scotland termed this expedition of 
the Lord Hume’s the III road. , 

James was more exafperated than ever by this de¬ 
feat, and continued his preparations for invading Eng¬ 
land with additional vigour. His queen did all that 
became a wife and prudent wife to divert him fiom his 
fatal purpofe. She endeavoured to work upon his fu- 
perftition, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehenfions. James treating thefe as 
mere illufions and fictions of the brain, ffie had recourle 
to other arts. While James was waiting at Linlith¬ 
gow for the arrival of his army from the north and the 
Highlands, he affifted one afternoon at the vefpers in 
the church of St Michael. Being placed in one of the 
canon’s feats, a venerable comely man of about 52 
years of age, entered, dreffed in a long garment of an 
azure colour, and girded round with a towel or roll 
of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks hang¬ 
ing down his fhoulders; in ffiort, he was dreffed and 
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Scotland, formed to appear like St Andrew, the apoftle of 
Scotland, as he is reprefented in painting and fculp- 
ture. The church being crowded, this perfonage, with 
feme difficulty, made his way to the king’s feat; and 
leaning over it, he fpoke to the following purpofe : 

“ Sir (faid he), I am lent hither to intreat you for 
tins time to delay your expedition, and to proceed no 
farther in your intended journey: for, if you do, you 
ihall not profper in your enterprife, nor any of your 
followers. I am further charged to warn yon, if ye 
be fo refra&ory as to go forward, not to ufe the ac¬ 
quaintance, company, or counfel of women, as ye ten¬ 
der your honour, life, and eitate.” After delivering 
thole words, he retired through the crowd, and was no 
more feen, though, when the fervice was ended, James 
earneftly inquired after him. 

That this lcene was afled, feems to be pad difpute ; 
for Sit David Lindfay, who was then a young man, 
and prefent in the church, reported it both to Bucha¬ 
nan and Lindfay, the hiftcrian. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen 
364 to w hofe other afflictions the (lings of jealoufy were 
James de- now added. In one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- 
Tuded by land, one Heron, the proprietor of the caftle of Ford, 
hwroiftrefs, h a( j been taken prifoner, and fcnt to Scotland ; where 
lie was detained on a charge of murder, of which he 
feems to have been innocent. The Engliffl hiiforians 
mention this as having palled after James entered Eng¬ 
land : but from the latter part of the fuppofed phan¬ 
tom’s lpeech, it is probable that it happened before ; 
and that Heron’s wife and beautiful daughter had been 
for fume time foliciting James for his deliverance. Be 
that as it may, it is too probable that James was fmitten 
witu the charms of the daughter; and that her mo¬ 
ther, who was a moil artful woman, knew how to avail 
herfelf of the conqueft. Pretending that (he had in- 
terell enough to procure the releafe of the lord Johnfton 
and Alexander Home, who were prifoners in England, 
ihe was permitted by James to keep a conftant corre- 
fpondence with the. earl of Surry, to whom lhe is faid 
to have betrayed all James’s fecrets and meafures. The 
rendezvous of James’s army was at the Burrow-moor, 
to which James repaired ; and having given orders for 
the march of his artillery, he lodged at the abbey of 
Holyroodhoufe. While he was there, another at¬ 
tempt was made to divert him from his purpofe of in¬ 
vading England : but James, deaf to all the felicita¬ 
tions and inventions of his queen, muftered his army ; 
and on the 22d of Augult he paffed the Tweed, en¬ 
camping that night near the banks of the Twiflel. On 
his arrival at Twiffelhaugh, on the 14th, he called an 
afiembly of his lords together, and made a declarati m, 
that Lhe heirs of all fuch as ihould die in the army, or 
be killed by the enemy during his (lay in England, 
Ihould have their wards, relief, and marriages of the 
king ; who, upon that account, difpenfed with their 
age. This is (aid to have been the crilis of that prince’s 
fate. Abandoned to his paffion for his Engliffl rpif- 
trefs, ffle prevailed with him, at her mother’s mitiga¬ 
tion, to uifle away his time for feme days ; during 
which interval, the junction of the Engliffl army was 
formed. The earl of Surry, the Engliffl general, was 
then at Pomfret: but ordered the landholders of the 
neighbouring counties to certify to him in writing what 
.uunfflej; of men each could furnift, charging them to. 
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be ready at an hour’s warning ; and he laid his plan fo, Scotland, 
as not to bring his army into the field till James had 
advanced fo far into England as to render it very dif¬ 
ficult for him to retire without a general battle. This 
precaution affilled the lady Ford (as ffle is called) in 
perfuading James that there was no danger in the de¬ 
lay, becaufe the Engliffl had not the face of an army in 
the field. 

In the mean time the earl of Surry ordered the go¬ 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two ftrongeft 
places on the frontiers of England, to prepare for a 
vigorous refiftance in caie they were attacked ; and di- 
reried them to certify how long they could hold iut, 
in hopes, that if they made a refelute defence, James 
would march on and leave them in his rear. The go¬ 
vernor of Norham’s anfwer Was, that his caftle was fo 
well provided, as to leave him no doubt, in cafe of a 
fiege, to be able to defend it till king Henry fflould 365 
return from abroad, and relieve it in perfon. Jam.s, The Suns 
however, befieged it on the 25th of Auguft, and bat- take ll > e 
tered it fe furioufly, that he took it by capitulation the 
fixth day after. James then proceeded to the caftle of ^ all J 
Etal belonging to the family of Manners (now duke Wark, 
of Rutland) ; which he took and demoliffled likewife, as 
he alfo did Wark, and arrived before the caftle of Ford. 

The Scotch army is generally allowed t© have confided 
of at lealt 50,000 men when it palled the Tweed. At 
this time it was encamped on the heights of Chevoit, in 
the heart of a country naturally barren, and now defo¬ 
late through the precautions taken by the Engliffl ge¬ 
neral. Being obliged to extend their quarters for the 
benefit of fubfiftence, the mercenary part of them had 
acquired a confiderable plunder, with which, as ufual, 
they retired to their own country, as many more did for 
want of fubfiftence. The earl of Surry knew their 
fituation, and ordered the rendezvous of his army, firft 
at Newcaftle, and then near Norham, having certain in¬ 
telligence of the vaft defertions daily happening in the 
Scotch army, which had reduced it greatly. The wet- 
nefs of the feafen rendered his march, efpectally that 
of the artillery, extremely difficult; but being joined 
by feveral perfons of diftin&ion, he marched on the 
3d of September to Alnwic, where he was reinforced 
by 5000 iiardy veteran troops, lent from the Engliffl 
army on the continent, under the command of his ion 
the lord-admiral of England ; fo that the Engliffl 
aiithors admit his army to have confided of 26,000 men, 
all completely armed and provided for the firld. James, 
having, in the manifello which he difperfed on his en¬ 
tering England, given the death of Barton as one of the 
cattfes of his invafion, the lord-admiral had prevailed, 
with Henry to fend him upon this fervice ; a id he in¬ 
formed James by a letter, that he intended to juftify the 
death of that pirate in the front of the Engliih. army. 

By this time the army of James was, by defertion . 3 *'® . f 
and other c.aufes, reduced to let's than half its numbers; fJe- 
but the chief misfortune attending it was his own con- ralofliis 
duft. His indolence and inactivity, joined to the fcan-.nobility* 
dalous examples of his amours, at fuch a feafen, had dif- 
gufted feveral of his greateft men and beft friends ; and 
feme of them more than fufpedted a correfpondence be¬ 
tween the Engliffl lady and the earl ot Surry. James, 
was deaf to all their remonrtrances ; and the earl of 
Angus declared, that he was refolved to return home, 
as he forefaw that the ruin of the army was inevitable 

through- 
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Sco tlaml. through the obftinacy of James. He accordingly with- 
drew to Scotland, but left behind him his two fons. 
The lord Hume and the earl of Huntley were likewife 
rifcontented. The former had*brought his men into 
the field ; but, according to fome Scotch hiftorians, 
with a defign rather to betray than to ferve James : 
but Huntley, though he difliked his mafter’s conduft, 
remained firmly attached to his perfon. 

The defection or backwardnefs of thofe great men 
feemed to make no impreffion upon James. He had 
chofen a ftrong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the fide of a mountain called Flodden-hill; where he 
Encamps wasfeparated from the Englifh army by the river Till, 
in an ad This advantageous fituation put the earl of Surry un» 
vantageous der great difficulties ; for it rendered the Scotch army 
fituation. ; nacce flible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 
now well fupplied with provifions by the change of its 
fituation. The earl drew up a manifefto, with which 
he charged Rouge Croix herald who was attended by 
a trumpet. It contained fome propofals for an ex¬ 
change of prifoners, which feems to have been calcu¬ 
lated to give the lady Ford the more credit with James, 
but concluded with reproaches for his perfidious inva- 
fion of England, and a defiance to James to fight him 
in a general battle. The herald was farther charged 
with a verbal commiffion to acquaint James, that the 
earl of Surry had ilfued orders that no quarter (hould 
be given to any of the Scotch army but the king him- 
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A council of war was called on this occaficn ; in 
which the earl of Huntley and others made ftrong re- 
monftrances againft a general engagement. They (hew¬ 
ed how fatal it muft be to Scotland, ftiould it prove un- 
fuccefsful ; and that the wifeft courfe James could fol¬ 
low was to return home, where, if he was purfued by 
the enemy, he could fight to great advantage. The 
earl of Huntley, however, added, that his opinion Ihould 
be determined by that of the king and council; and 
that he was equally ready to fhare in his majefty’s dan¬ 
ger as his glory. 

Huntley and the other noblemen were oppofed by 
the French ambaffador, who reprefented a retreat as dif- 
graceful to the nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
James; and ufed many romantic arguments of the fame 
kind, which but too well fuited with the king’s difpo- 
fition. According to Drummond, the council were of 
opinion, that the king fhould immediately befiege Ber¬ 
wick; but be that as it will, the majority of them were 
certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the dignity of 
James to fight the earl of Surry at the nobleman’s re- 
quifition, and that James could lofe no honour by re¬ 
turning home, Patrick lord Lindfay of Byres, men¬ 
tioned on a former occafion, and who was prefident of 
the council, expreffed himfelf fo ftrongly on that head, 
that James, in a paffion,is faid by the hiftorian Lind- 
fay to have {worn, that if ever he lived to return to 
Scotland, he would hang that nobleman at his own 
gate. He ordered Rouge Croix to be called in ; and 
after treating him with great politenefs, he fent a mef- 
fage to the earl of Surry by one of his own heralds 
(Iflay), importing, that he would give the Englifli 
battle on the Friday following; and that had he re¬ 
ceived fuch a meffage from the earl even in his own 
caftle of Edinburgh, he would have left that and all 
other bufinefs, to have fought him. With this meffage, 


a fmall manifefto, in vindication of James’s conduct, was Sc.-abml. 
fent by the fame herald. w 

The earl of Surry, who was then fir infirm that he 
was carried about in a fedan or chariot, had forefeeu 
that James would return an anfiwer by one of his own 
heralds; but, unwilling that he fhould obtain any 
knowledge of the fituation of the Englifli camp, lie 
ordered proper perfons to receive him at two miles dif- 
tance, where foon after he attended himfelf in perfon. 

Iflay executed his ccmmiffion without paying much 
refpedl to the perfon of the Englifh general ; who dif- 
miffed him, alter bellowing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James. The earl then or¬ 
dered his army to inarch in the line of battle towards 
Wollerhaugb. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, 
herald, v/ho gave him an account of the ftrong fitua¬ 
tion of the Scottifh camp; but the advanced polls of 
the Englifli army were then within three miles of their 
enemies and the earl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily encreafmg. The roads were broken up, the fwell- 
ing of the rivers cut him off from the neceffary com¬ 
munications for fupplying his army, and nothing but a 
battle could fave him either from being difoanded or 
deftroyed. 

James feems to have fo far regarded the advice of 
his wifeft counlellors, as not to abandon his ftrong ft- 
tuation. They endeavoured to perfuade him, that it 
was a fufficient guard to his honour, if he did not de¬ 
cline the battle on the day appointed; and that his en¬ 
gagement did not bind him to fight upon difadvanta- 
geous ground. The Scots, at the fame time, knew of 
their enemy’s diftreffes ; and, as Drummond elegantly 
exprelfes it, they remonftrated to their king, that he 
lacked nothing but patience to be victorious. The His'inq.m- 
Scots thus lying on the defenfive, the earl of Surry <fnt con- 
again fent Rouge Croix to inform James that he was du<a - 
ready to give him battle. James was fenfibly nettled at 
this tacit imputation upon his honour, and perhaps was 
inwardly vexed for having followed the wife advice of 
his noblemen. It is certain, from the beft authorities 
that he neglected the neceffary precautions for guarding 
the paffages of the Till, which the Englifh crofted, part¬ 
ly at a place where it was fordable, and partly at a 
bridge. We are told, not without great appearance 
of probability, that while the Englifh were palling the 
bridge, Borthwick, mailer of the Scotch artillery, fell up¬ 
on his knees, and begged permiffion from James to point 
his cannon againft the bridge; but that James anfveer¬ 
ed him in a pafllon, that it muft he at the peril of his 
(Borthwick’s head,) and that he was refolved to fee all 
his enemies that day on the plain before him in a body. 

The earl of Surry, after paffing the Till, took pofiel- 
fion of Braxton, which lay to the right of the Scotch 
camp; and by that fituation he cut off the communica¬ 
tion of his enemies with the Tweed, and commanded 
the 1 ill below Eton-caftle. The Scotch generals faw 
themfelves now in danger of being reduced to the fame 
ftraits in which their enemies had been involved two 
days before, and their country open to an invafion of 
the Englifh army. James had fecret intelligence that 
this was far from being the intention of the Englifli 
general and imagining that the latter’s into ton was 
to take poffeffir.n of a ftrong camp upon a hill between 
him and the Tweed, which would give the Englifh a 
farther command of the country, he refolved to be be- 
A 2 'fore- 
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fore-hand with the earl, and gave orders for making Bpihwel’s.referve, the battlebecaihe general and doubt- Scotland, 
large tires of gieen wood, that the fnir.ke might, cover ful: but by this time the lord-admiral, hiving again 
hi • match along the heigh", to;take advantage of that foimed his mefe came*to the afiiftance of his father, 
eminen. e. 13ut while this, flra.tagem concealed his and charged the divifion under the eiris of Crawford 
march from the Englilh, their' movements were con- and Montrofe, who were marching up to fiipport the 
coaled itooi him : for when he came to the, bnnv of Highlanders, among whom the king and lrs attendants 
the height *ner. which he bad matched, he found the were now fighting on foot: while Stanley, making a 
enemy drawn up in order of battle on the plain, but fo circuit round the lull, attacked the Highlanders in the 
elefe to the height wheie be was, that his artillery, on rear. Crawford and Montrofe, not being feconde'd, ac- 
v.hichhis great dependence was, mull ovei feo.ot feem.,- cording to the Scottife hjftorians, by the Humes, were 

4 battle was now not only unavoidable, but the only routed; and thus all that part of the Scotch army 
means of of laving the Scotch army, which was probably which was. engaged under their king, was completely 
far from being a difagreeubie circuniftance to James, furrounded by the divifion of the Englilh Under Surry, 

His perfon was fo dear to his troops, that many of Stanley, and the lord-admiral. In this teriible fitua- 
them dtelfcd thtmfelves as nearly as they could in the tion, James aried with a coolnefs not common to his 
fime coats of armour and with the fame diftindtions temper. He drew up his men in a circular form, and 
that Junes wore that day. His generals had earneftly their valour more than once opened the ranks of the 
defired him to 1 etire to a place of fafety, where his per- Englilh, or obliged them to hand aln'cf, and again have 
fun would be fecure in all events; blithe cbftinately recourfe to their bows and artillery. The chief of the 
refilled to follow 7 their advice; and on the ninth of Scotch nobility .made frefli attempts to prevail with 
September, early in the morning, difpofitions were James to make his efcape while it was practicable ; but 
ordered for the. line of battle. . The command of the he obftinateiy continued the fight ; and thereby became 
van was allotted to the earl of Huntley the earls of accelfory to his own ruin, and that of his troops 
Lenox and Argyle commanded the H ghlanders under whom the Englilh would gladly have fuffefed to le- 
James, who, feme fay, ferv.e.d only as a volunteer ;, and treat. He law the earls of Montr&fe, Crawford, The S.ots 
the earls of Crawford and Mmtrofeled the body of re- Argyle, and Lenox, fall by his fide, with the braved defeated, 
forve. The earl of Surry gave the command of his of his men lying dead on the fpot; and darknefs now all<1 
van to his Ion, the lord-admiral; his right wing was coming on, he himfelf was killed by fin unknown hand. k*"g kill- 
commanded by-his other fen, Sir Edward Howard; The Englilh were ignorant of the victory they had c 
and his left by Sir Marmaduke Conftable. The rear gained ; and had adtually retreated from the field of 
was commanded by the earl himfelf, lord Dacres, and battle, with a defign of renewing it next morning. 

Sir Edward Stanley. Under thofe leaders ferved the This diiafter was evidently owing to tile romantic 
flower of all the nobility and gentry then in England, difpofition of the king himfelf, and to the want of dif- 
Other writers give different accounts of the difpofition Upline among many of his foldiers ; though fome 
of the Englilh arrny, but they may be reconciled by the writers have aferibed it to the treachery of lord Hume, 
different forms into which the battle was thrown before Many of James’s domeftics knew and mourned over his 
it was decided. The Lord Hume is mentioned as fer- body ; and it appeared that he had received two mortal 
ving under fee earls, of .Crawford and Montrofe, and wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow, and 
Hepburn earl of Bothwel was in die rear, the other on the head with a ball. His coat of armour 

The firft rrr tion of ,the Englifh, army was by die was prefented to queen Catharine, who informed her 

lord-admiral, wlio fuddenly whgele.d.to the right, and hufeand, then in France, of the vidfory over the Scots, 
feized.a pafs at Milford, where he planted his, artillery .The lofs on both fides, in this engagement is far from 
fo as to command the , mod Hoping part of the afeent being afeertained ; though Polydore Virgil, who lived 
-where the Scots were drawn up ; and,it did great ex- at the time,, mentions the lofs of the Englifh at 5000, 
edition. „Tbe Scots had not. forefeen this manoeuvre; ana that of the Scots at 10,coo. 

and it put. them into- fucli diforder, that the earh of After the death of king James IV. the adminiltra- p 7, 

Huntley found it uccdi'ary to attack the lord-admiral; tion devolved on the queen-dowager ; but fee being big , £ qu<eu 
which he did with fo much fury, that he drove him with a polthumous child, and unable to bear the weigh, affume^the 
from his poil ; and the confequence muff have, been of public bufinefs, accepted oi Beaton archbifeop of govern- 
fatal to the Englifli,, had not his precipitate retreat Glafgow and chancellor uf Scotland, with the earls of ment - 
been covered by fome fquadrons of horfe under the lord Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to affift her in the affairs 
.Dacr,es, which, gave the lord-admiral on opportunity of government. Soon after her hitfbarid’e death fee 373 

of rallying and new-forming hi,s men. The earl of had. wrote an aireftin'gletter to her brother the king of Wr,t f 6 to 

Surry now found it neceflary.to advance to the front, England, informing him of her pregnancy, fetting forth ^ lel ‘ in S of 
fo that the Englifh army formed one continued line, the deplorable (fate • f the kingdom, with her own condi- an ‘ 
which galled the Scots with perpetual difeharges of ,tion and imploring his friendlhip and protection for her 
their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, as ufual, felf and her infant fon. This letter feems never to have 
impatient to come to a plofe fight, and to feare in the been communicated by Henry to his council; but he 
honour of the day, which they now thought their own, anfwered it, and informed his fifler, that if the Scots 
ruflied down the declivity with their broad-fwords, but would have peace, they lhould have peace, and war if 
without order, or difeipline, and before the reft; oi the they chofe it, “ He added (according to Drum- 
army, particularly the divifion under lord Hume, ad- mand), that her hu(band had fallen by his own indif- 
vanced to fupport them. Their inipetuofity, however, crest rafenefs and foolife kiiidnefs to France ; that he 
made a cpnfiderable impreflion upon the main battle of regretted his death as his ally, and feould be willing to 
the Englilh ; and the king bringing up the earl of prohibit all hoftility againll fee country of Scotland 

outing 
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Scotland, dfftir.g fhe' Minority of her fon. For a remedy of pre- 
evils, one year’s truce and a day longer was yielded 
litito ; in which time he had leifure to profecute his de- 
figns again!! France, without fear of being difturbed or 
diverted by thfe incurfioiis arid inroads of the Sc .ts upon 
his borders.” 


374 Thus far Drutnrtiond : but though Henry might 
The Scot- grant this time to his filler’s intreaty, yet it certainly 
tifh affairs did not become a national rrieafure; for it appears by 
m great a letter dated two years after, from the Scots council 
confufion. t0 t g fc p; n g 0 p p rancej published by Ryrlierj that the 
Scots neV'er liAd "delired a truce. So far from t lat, 


the French influence, joined by a defite of revenge, re- 
rnainbd fo ftrong in the kingdoii), tint alter the meet¬ 
ing of the parliament, loime of the members were fo 
violent as to propol'e a renewal of the war. This moe 
tion was indeed over-ruled by the more moderate part 
of the affemtly: but they could not be brought to 
make any advances towards Henry for a peace ; and 
every day Was how big with public calamity, which 
feems t’o haVe gathered ftrength whole the queen was in 
child-bed. The archbifhopric of St Andrew’s being va¬ 
cant, it was offered by univerfkl confent to Elpllinfton 
bifhop of Aberdeen ; but being now old and infirm, he 
declined it. Three competitors for that high dignity 
then appeared. The firft was Gawin Douglas, who 
was then abbot of Aberbrothwi'c, to which he was pre- 
fented by the queen upon her recovery (having been 
brought to bed of a fon) the very day before her mar¬ 
riage with his nephew the earl of Angus: and upon 
the death of bifhop Elphinfton in November following, 
fhe prefented him bkewife to the archbifhopric of St 
Andrew’s. The fecond competitor was J hn Hepburn, 
prior of St Andrew’s ; a bold, Avaricious, reftleis, but 
ihiewd and fenfible prieft. By his office he had re¬ 
ceived the rents of the fee during its vacancy ; and 
having prevailed with the canons, on pretende of an¬ 
cient privi'eges, to cleft him archbifhop; without 're¬ 
gard to the nominal ion either of the queen or pope, hfe 
drove Douglas’s fen-ants from the caftfe of St Andrew’s, 
of which they had taken pofieffio'ft. The third and 
moft powerful competitor was For mart bifli -p of Moray 
in Scotl :nd, and arclfbifh p of B urges in Fra- ce, a 


dignity to which he h id been raifed for his public fer- 
vice?. He had in his in’ere ft not only the duke of Al¬ 
bany (fon to the traitor duke) firft prince of the Mood-, 
but alio the court of R -me itlelt ; arid having received 
the pope’s bull'and 'nomination to the dignity, he was 
eonfide-r. d by the Scorch elegy in general, and by the 
principal tenants and dependents upon the fee, as the 
leg d archbriirop. 

The preference given to F< a man difeouraged Doug¬ 
las from prirfuing his prcUnfiohs; but Flepburn, be¬ 
ing fupprirted by the clan of his own name and by the 
Hurt es, made fo formidable a head againft bis rivals, 
that none conld ire found daring'enough to publifh the 
papal bull in favour of Forman. T ie friends of the 
latter,however, having intimated to the earl of Hume, 
that his credit at the court of Rome could eafily pro¬ 
cure the rich abbey of Coidingham for his younger 
brother, the earl put himfclf at the head of his fol¬ 
lowers, and, notwithfianding all the oppofition given 
by the Hepburns, he preclaimed the pope’s bull over 
the crofs of Edinburgh. This daring Uftion plainly 
proved that the earl of flume had nioie power than 


the queen-regfent herfelf; but Hepburn’s refoluiion, oc<»:Lu,». 
and the greatnefs of his friends, obliged Forman to 
agree to a compromife. Hepburn was advanced to 
the fee of Moray, without accounting for the revenues 
of the archbifhopric, which he had received during 
its vacancy ; and he gave Forman a prefent of three 
thousand crowns, to be divided among his friends and 
followers. 

In April 1514, the pofthnrr.Ous fon, of -whom the The queen- 
queen had been delivered in Sibling caftle, was by the dowager 
bifhop of Caithnefs baptized Alexander. On the 6th n,ar ritd to 
of Auguft this year fhe was married to the earl of An- 1 ! 1 '^ 11 
gus; titan which n'otbihg could be accounted more im- lgUS ' 
politic. She had neither confulted her brother nor 
the ftates of Scotland in tire match; and by her hav¬ 
ing accepted of a hufband, fhe in faft religned all 
claim to the regency under the late king’s will. The 
Douglafcs did not difpute her having divefted herfelf 
of the regency; hut they affirmed, that the ftates 
might 1 iw-fully reinfeate her in it; and that the peace 
of the kingdom required it, as it was the only meafure 
that could preferve the happy tranquillity Which then 
fubfifted between Scotland and England. The earl 
of Flume put himfeif at the head of the oppofition to 
this propofal. He knew that he had enemies, and he 
dreaded that the far. her aggrandizement of Angus 
hruft weaken his iritereft on the borders. He was join¬ 
ed by a number of the young nobility, who, though 
oiherwife divided, united againft Angu c » In Ih rt, 
the general opinion was, that the Douglafes were al¬ 
ready too great •; and that, fhould the queen be rein- 
ftuted in the regency, they muft be abfolute within the 
kingdom, and engrofs all places of power and profit. 

It was added by the earl of Hume, that he had, out 
of 1 lp:ft to the late king’s memory, fubmitted to the 
queen’s -government ; and that, now fhe had made a 
voluntary abdication of it by bet marriage, it ought not 
to be renewed. 

After fome deliberations, the duke of Albany was Th/duke 
chofen regent- He was a man poffeiled of all the qua- of Albany 
lities requifite for a good jcovernoi ; nor did he deceive ch-.ifen re¬ 
tire expectations of tire public. On his arrival at'S 61 - 1 - 
Glafgow, betook upon him the titles of earl of March, 

Man, Gari ,ch, lord of Annan iale, and of the ifle of 
Man, regent and proteftor of the kingdom c f Scotland. 

On his aitival at Ed nburgh he v,as received in form 
by the three eftate- of the kingdom, and the queen 
had met him at fome diuance from the town. The 
•parliament then reform d its feffion, and the three 
efta’es took an oath of obedience, till the king, then an 
infant of four years old, fhould arrive at the years of 
maturity. 

Tire firft thing at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the differences among!! the various con¬ 
tending families in the kingdom ; at the G m e time 
that he fuppreffed fome daring robbers, one of whom 
is faid to have had no fewer than 800 attendants in his 
infamous profeffion. So great was his love of good 
order and decency, that he punifhed the lord Drum¬ 
mond with the lof> of his eftate for having ftruek I,yon 
king at arms, wiiofe perfon, r.s the fiift herald in Scot¬ 
land, ought to have been held facred. Nay, it was 
at the earneft felicitation of Lyon lrmfelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater puniihinent was 
not inflicted. However, the forfeiture was afterwards 
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9cntla«4. remitted; but not before Drummond had, upon his 
w knees, acknowledged his offence, and fubmitted himfelf 
377 before Lyon, 

Hepburn . The regent had not been long in office before he 
b , ec ° ai 5 shis took into favour Hepburn the prior of St Andrew’s, 
whom he confulted for information concerning the (late 
of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with all the 
feuds and animolities which raged among the great 
families of Scotland, their ferocious charaffer, and bar¬ 
barous behaviour to their enemies. He reprefented the 
civil power as too weak to curb thefe potent chieftains ; 
and gave it as his opinion that the regent’s adminiftra- 
tion ought to be fupported by foreign arms, meaning 
thofe of France. 

Hepburn is faid alfo to have gained an afcendency 
over the regent by means of large films of money laid 
out among his domeftics, by a fawning and plaufible 
addrefs, and by well-diredted flatteries; and he employed 
this afcendency to deftroy thofe who were obnoxious to 
himfelf. The earl of Hume, as being the firft fubjeft 
in rank and authority, became obnoxious to the regent 
deftroy the through the infinuations of Hepburn ; and as that 
Hume^ nobleman had frequent occafion to be at court in virtue 
of his office of chamberlain, he foon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guefts there. 
Alarmed for his own fafety, he refolved to form a party 
alongft with the queen-mother and her new hufband 
againft the regent. This was by no means a difficult 
talk : for the queen naturally imagined that her new 
hufband ought to have had fome lhare in the govern¬ 
ment ; and the earl of Angus readily concurred in the 
fcheme. In the mean time, the regent was making a 
progrefs through Scotland, while bloody feuds were 
raging among the nobles: but before any remedy 
could be applied to thefe diforders, he w 7 as informed of 
the fchemes laid by the queen-mother and her party ; 
and that Ihe had refolved to fly into England with 
her two infants. On this he inftantly returned to 
Edinburgh ; and, as no time was to be loft, fet out at 
midnight that very night, and furprifed the caftle of 
Stirling, where he found the queen-mother and her two 
infants. 

The regent, after this bold ftep, took care to Ihow 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief ftudy. 
As he himfelf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
to remove all fufpicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and his brother to 
three noblemen of the moft unexceptionable characters 
in the kingdom, but of whom we now know the name 
only of one, viz. the earl of Lenox. They were ap¬ 
pointed to attend the princes by turns; to whom alfo 
a guard, confiftiag partly of French and partly of Scots, 
was affigned ; and the queen-mother was left at liberty 
to refide where (he pleafed. 

The earl of Hume, finding his fchemes thus abor¬ 
tive, retired to bis own eftate; from whence he was 
foon after drawn, and obliged to fly into England, by 
the earls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother 
retired to a monaftery at Coldftream; and meffengers 
were difpatched to the court of England, to know how 
Henry would have his After difpofed of. He ordered 
the lord Dacres, his warden of the marches, to attend 
her to Harbottle-caftle in Northumberland ; and here 
fhe was delivered of her daughter the Lady Mary Dou- 
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ofF.ngland. The regent difpatched ambaffadors to Hen- Scotland, 
ry, in order to vindicate his own conduit. He likewife -— v '"~ / 
fent to affure the queen that (he had nothing to fear in 
Scotland ; and to invite her to return thither, where 
fiie fhould at all times be admiited to fee her children. 3 g 0 
This offer, however, ike declined ; and fet out for Lon- The queen, 
don, where (he was affectionately received and enter- £ ocs to 
tained by her brother. But in the mean time many En g ian L 
diforders were committed throughout the kingdom by 
the party of the queen-mother ; though, by the inter- 
pofition of archbifhop Forman, they were at prefent 
terminated without bloodflied, and fome of the princi¬ 
pal offenders were perfuaded to return to their duty. 3&r 
Among thefe was the earl of Angus himfelf, the queen’s I Jer huf - 
huffiand ; which when king Henry heard, he exclaim- ba " d fub ' 
ed, « That the earl, by deferring his wife, had adled thc 

like a Scot.” Lord Hume refufed [o furrender himfelf, egCU ’ 
or to accept of the regent’s terms; and was of confe- 
quence declared a traitor, and his eftate confifcated. 

All this time he had been infefting the borders at the 
head of a lawlefs banditti; and now he began to com¬ 
mit fuch devaftations, that the regent found it necefiary 
to march againft him at the head of 1000 difciplined 
troops. Hume being obliged to lay down his arms, 
was fent priloner to Edinburgh caftle; where the re¬ 
gent very unaccountably committed him to the charge 
of his brother-in-law the earl of Arran. Hume eafily 
found means to gain over this near relation to his own 
party; and both of them, in the month of Otfober 
1^15, efcaped to the borders, where they foon renewed Rebellion 
hoftilities. Both the earls were now proclaimed traitors, andcom- 
but Hume was allowed fifteen days to furrender him- n] 01 ' 0118 in 
felf. This (hurt interval the regent employed in quaih- different 
ing the rebellion, for which purpofe the parliament had P aceS ‘ 
allowed him 15,000 men. He befieged the caftle of 
Hamilton, the earl of Arran’s chief feat, which was in 
no condition of defence: but he was prevailed upon by 
Arran’s mother, daughter to James II. and aunt to the 
regent himfelf, to forbear further hoftilities, and even 
to pardon her fon, provided he fhould return to his 
duty. Arran accordingly fubmitted; but the public 
tranquillity was not by that means reftored. An aflo- 
ciation, at the head of which was the earl of Moray, 
the king’s natural brother, had been formed againft the 
earl of Huntley. That nobleman was too well attend¬ 
ed to fear any danger by day ; but his enemies found 
means to introduce fome armed troops in the night¬ 
time into Edinburgh. On this a fierce (kirmifh enfo¬ 
ld, in which fome were killed on both fides ; but far¬ 
ther bloodfhed was prevented by the regent, who con¬ 
fined all the lords in prifon till he had brought about 
a general reconciliation. One Hay, who had been 
very adive in (lining up the quarrels, was banilhed to 
France ; and only the earl of Hume now continued in 
arms. 

In 1516 died the young duke of Rothefay: an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 
fo that he was declared heir in cafe of the demife of 
young James. Negotiations were then entered into 
about prolonging the truce which at that time fubfifted 
with England ; but Henry infilling upon a removal of 
■the regent from his place, they were for the prelent 
dropped. Finding, however, that he could neither 
prevail on the parliament as a body to difmifs the re- 


sjlas, mother to Henry lord Damley, father to James I. gent, nor form a party of any confequence againft him, 
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Scotian.] he at lad contented to a prolongation of the mice for authority in Scotland, and foleninly confirmed the an- Scotland 
a y ear cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, 

The 3 tail <>f In 1517, the affairs of the regent requiring his pre- the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with afiurances 
Hume put fence in France, he refolved, before his departure, to of protection and affillance from the king, who was 
so death, remove the earl of Hutne, who, as we have feen, alone highly pleafed at the zeal of the governors in punifli- 
continued to difturb the public tranquillity. Under ing D’Arcy’s murderers ; and 500 i'oldiers arrived with 
pretence of fettling fome differences which (till remain- him, to reinforce the garrifons, efpecially that of 
ed with England, he called a convention of the nobility ; Dunbar. 

and lent fpecial letters to the earl of Hume and his All this time the queen-mother continued at Edin-The queen 
brother to attend, on account of their great knowledge burgh, employing hertelf in attempts to procure a di- attempts to 
in Englifh affairs. Both of them imprudently obeyed vorce from her hufband, under pretence of his having divorce her 
the fummons, and were feized and executed as fnon as been previoufly contracted to another. The affairs 0 f hufband> 


they arrived at Edinburgh. But whatever occafion 
there might be for this feverity, it loft the affeCtions of 
the people to fuch a degree, that the regent could 
l'carce get the place filled up which Lord Hume had 
poffeffed. That of lord warden of the marches he at 
lalt gave to his French favourite La Beaute, called by 
hiftoriar.s Sir Anthony D’Arcy. The poll of lord 
chamberlain was given to Lord Fleming. Soon after 
this, the regent levied an army, on pretence of reprtis- 
ini' frrie difturcances on the borders. • Thefe being 
fpeedily quelled, he feized on his return upon the earl 
3S4 of Lenox, and forced him to deliver up bis cafile of 
The regent Dumbarton; not choofing to leave it, during his in- 
f— vd tended abfence in France, in the cuftody of a noble- 
the queen m;m °f fiifpedted fidelity; and from fimilar motives,he 
r ; urn* to afterwards took him along with him on his departure 
ScotUnd, for the continent. He then procured bimfelf to be 
nominated ambaifador to France, in which charaCler 
he left the kingdom ; having committed the govern¬ 
ment to the arehbifhops of St Andrew’s ana Glafgow, 
the earls of Arran, Angus, Huntley, and Argyle, 
with the warden D’Arcy, on whom was his chief de¬ 
pendence. 

On the departure of the regent, the queen-mother 
left the Englifh court; and arrived with a nobh re¬ 
tinue at Berwick, on purpofe to vint her fon. Here 
fhe was received by her hufband ; for whom fhe had 
contracted an invincible aveifion, either on account ot 
his infidelities to her bed, or becaufe he had deferred 
her in the manner alretdy related. However, fhe fup- 
prefled her refentment for the pretent, ai d accompanied 
him to Edicbuigh. Here, in confeqner.ee of the pro- 
pnfals made by the recent, fhe demanded accefs to her 
ion; but was refuted by D’Arcy. Lord Erfkin, how¬ 
ever, who was one of thofe to whom the care of the 
y r ung king was committed, conveyed him to the cattle 
of Craigmiilar (where D’Arcy had no jurifdiCtion), on 
pretence that the plague was in Edinburgh ; and there 
the queen was admitted ; hut this gave fuch offence 
to D’Arcy, that Lord Erfkin was obliged to carry 
hack the king to the cafile of Edinburgh, where all 
further accefs was denied to his mother. In fhort, the 
behaviour of this favourite was on all occalions fo 
haughty and violent, that he rendered himfelf univer- 
ially odious 5 and was at laft murdered, with all his at¬ 
tendants, in his way to Dunfe, where he propofed to 
hold a court of juftice.—Hrs death was very little re¬ 
gretted ; yet his murderers were profecuted with the 
utmoft feverity, and feveral perfons of diftinCtion de¬ 
clared rebels on that account. 

Meanwhile, the regent was treated with high marks 
of diltinffi. n in Fra: ce. The king fhowed him the 
greateit refpeCt, promifed to affifi in eftablilhing his 


the kingdom again began to fall into confufion, and 
many murders and commotions happened in different 
parts of the country. The eail of Arran had the chief 
direction in the ftate ; but the earl of Angus, notwith- 
ftanding the difference with his wife, had fiill great in- 
terefi, and waited eveiy opportunity to oppofe him. ,0^ 
This emulation produced an encounter at Edinburgh : Skirmifli 
in which vidtory declared for Angus, and 72 of the between 
routed party were killed. This fkirmilh was fought on Ac ftd " 
the 30th of April 1519, and has been known in Scots I ° vvers of 
hiltory by the name of C'eanfe the Caufeway. Arrarnuid 

On the 19th of November 1521, the regent returned aiwus. " 
from Fiance. Fie found the kingdom in great difor- ° 
der. The earl of Angus domineered in the field, but 
his antagonitls outvoted his party in the parliament. 

The queen mother, who had fixed her aftedtions on a 
third hufband, hated all parties alrnoft equally ; but 
joined -.he duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving 
the other two of their power. This happened accord¬ 
ing to her expedition ; and fhe was with the regent 
when he made a kind of triumphal entry into Edin¬ 
burgh, attended by a number of perfons of the firfl 
rank.—The earl of Angus was now fummoned to ap¬ 
pear as a ciiminal; but his wife interceded !or him, not 
out of any remains of affection, but becaufe he gave 
her no oppofuion in the procefs of divorce which was 
depending between them.—In the mean time, Hen- 3 g 7 
ry VIII. of England, perceiving that the Scots were War witk 
entirely devoted to the French intereft, fenta letter full England, 
of accufations a gain ft the regent, and threats againfi: 
the whole nation, if they did not renounce that alliance. 

No regard being paid to thefe requifitions, lord Dacres 
was ordered to proclaim upon the borders, that the 
Scots muft (land to their peiil if they did not fall in 
with his meafures by the fitft of March 1522. This 
producing no effedf, Henry feized the effedts rf all the 
Scots redding in England, and baniflied them his do¬ 
minions, after marking them, according to bifiiop i_cf- 
ley, with a. crofs, to diflinguilh them from his other 
fubjedts. A war was the unavoidable confequence of 
thefe pioceedings; and, on the 30th of April, the earl 
of Shrew (bury, Henry’s Reward of the botitehold, 
and knight of the garter, was appointed commander 
in chief of the army that w as to adt againfi the Scots ; 
and, ip the mean time. Lord Dacres made an inroad 
as far as lielfo, plundering and burning wherever he 
came. 

The regent ordeied h's army to rendezvous at Rof- T 
lin ; but the Scots, remembering the difaftei at FI d- re fuf e ’' 0U: 
don, fhowed an extreme averfion to the war, and even ,T, va de 
told the regent to his face, that though they would de- England 
fend themfelves in cafe they were attacked, they would 
not engage in a French quart el. The regent remon- 
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ftrated, but without eftedt; and as 
continued obftinate, he was in danger of being left 
by himfelf, when the queen-mother interpofed, and pre¬ 
vailed upon Lord Dacres to agree to a conference, the 
event of which was a renewal of the negociations for 
peace. 

The regent perceiving, by the difgrace of this ex¬ 
pedition, that he had lott his former popularity, deter¬ 
mined to revenge himfelf; and therefore told thofe 
whom he could trail, that he was about to return to 
France, from whence he fhould bring fuch a force by 
fea and land, as fhould render it unneceflary for him to 
afk leave of -the Scots any more to invade England. 
Accordingly he embarked for France on the 25th of 
October, but publicly gave out that he would return 
the enfiaing A-uguft. 

On the regent's arrival in France, he made a de¬ 
mand of 10,000 foot and 5000 horfe for carrying on 
the war againft England ; but the fituation of X?ing 
Francis did -not then allow him to fpare fo many at 
once, though he was daily fending over fhips with men, 
ammunition, and money, for the French garrifons in 
Scotland. At laft it was publicly known in Eng¬ 
land that the regent was about to return with a ftrong 
fleet, and 4000 of the beft troops in Erance; upon 
which Henry determined, if poflible, to intercept him. 
Sir William Fitz-Williams, with 36 large fhips, was or¬ 
dered to block up the French fquadron in the harbour 
of Finhead ; Sir Anthony Poyntz cruized with ano¬ 
ther in the weftern feas, as Sir Chriftopher Dow and 
Sir Henry Shireburn did in the nothern with a third 
fquadron. The duke of Albany, being unable to cope 
with Fitz-Williams, was obliged to Yet out fiom ano¬ 
ther port with 12 fhips,.having .fqme troops on board. 
They Fell in with Fitz-Williams’s fquadron ; two of 
their fhips were funk, fand the reft driven hack to 
Dieppe. Fitz-Williams then made a defcent at Tte- 
port, where he burnt 1-8 French fhips, and returned to 
his ftation off Finhe-ad. By this time the French had 
given the duke fuch a reinforcement as made him an 
overmatch for the Englilh admiral, had the men been 
equally good ; but the regent had no dependance upon 
French Tailors when put in competition with the Eng- 
lifh, Inftead of coming to an engagement, therefore, 
as foon as Fitz-Williams appeared, he difemharked his 
foldiers, as if he had intended to delay his expedition 
for that year ; -but a ftorm foon arifing, which.obliged 
the Englifh fleet to return to the Downs, the regent 
took that opportunity of reimbarkincr his men, and, fail¬ 
ing by the weftern coafts, arrived fafein Scotland. 

All this time the earl of Surry had been carrying 
on the moft cruel and deftruftive war againft Scotland ; 


riage; but the Scots animated by the appearance of 
their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their gold, 3^3 
rejected all terms, and refolved upon war. However, Henry of- 
when the army was aflembled, and had advanced to the ^ ers P ca ye, 
borders, he found the fame difficulty he had formerly w i*‘q h j s 
experienced: for they flatly refufed to enter England. J ^ e 
With great difficulty he prevailed upon part of the ar¬ 
my to pafs. the Tweed; but not meeting with fuccefs, 
he was obliged to return to Scotland, which at this 
time was divided into four fa&ions. One of thefe 
was headed by the regent, another by the queen, a 
third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 
Angus, who had lived as an exile under Henry’s pro¬ 
tection. Had it been poflible for the earl of Angus 
and his wife to have been reconciled to each other, it 
would have been much for the intereft of the king¬ 
dom ; but all the art even of Cardinal Wolfey could The duke 
not effedt this. At laft, the duke of Albany, finding of Albany 
all parties united againft him, reftgned his office of re- refigns his 
gent of Scotland. On the 14th of March that year, office of re- 
•he went on board one of his own fhips for France, from ^ entl 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of his government; 
fo far from .that, he requefted the nobility, whom he 
convened for that purpofe, to enter into no alliance with 
England during his abfence, which he faid would con¬ 
tinue no longer than the firft of September following ; 
to make no alteration in the government; and to keep 
the king at Stirling. 

The nobility, who were impatient for the abfen'ce of 
the regent, readily promifed whatever he required, but 
without any intention of performing it; nor, indeed, 
was it in their power to comply ; for it had been previ- 
oufly determined that James himfelf fhould now take 
the adminiftration into his own hands. According to 
Buchanan,, the regent had no fooner returned to France 
than Scotland relapfedinto all the miferies of anarchy. 

The queen-dowager had the management of public af¬ 
fairs, but her power was limited. The earl of Arran, 
apprehending danger from the Englifh, entered into the 
views of the French party. The queen-mother’s diflike 
to her hufband continued as great as ever, which pre¬ 
vented an union among thofe who were in the Englifh 
intereft ; and Wolfey took that opportunity of reftoring 
the earl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland.— 

The queen mother, therefore, had no other way left 
to keep hgrfelf in power, but to bring James hifnfelf 
into action. On the 29th of July, therefore, he re- 
moved from Stirling to the abbey of Holyroodhoufe ; James takes 
where, he took upon himfelf the exercife of government, ll P on 


infomuch that, according to Cardinal Wolfey, “ there, by convoking the nobility, and obliging them to fwear f: lfthego- 
was left neither houfe, fortrefs, village, tree, cattle, corn, allegiance to his perfon a lecond time. The truce with venuncnt ‘ 
nor other fiiccour for man,” in the countries of Tweed- England.was now prolonged, .and the queen’s party car- 
dale and-March. The regent’s return , did not imme- ried all before them. On the very day in which the laft 
diately put a flop to thefe devaluations; for the inte- .trace, wasfignecl with England, the earl of Angus en-Theearlof 

terpd Scotland. He had been, invited from his exile in Angus re- 
France into England, where he was carefled by Henry, turns to 
who difregarded all his fitter’s intreaties to fend him Sc °fl alld - 
back to France, and now refolved to fupport him in 
Scotland. Yet, though his declared, intention in fend¬ 
ing the earl to Scotland was, that the latter might ba¬ 
lance, the French party there, the king enjoined him to 
fue, in the moft humble manner, for a reconciliaton 

with 


ftine divifions in Scotland prevented himYrum taking 
the field. His party was weakened by his long ab¬ 
fence, and the queen-mother had been very .adtive in 
ftrengthening the Englifh intereft. A parliament,was 
called in 1523, where it was debated, Whether peace 
or -war with England fhould be refolved on? and the 
determinations of this parliament were evidently on the 
worft fide of the queftton. Henry w-s at this time fo 
1 
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Sfot'and. with his wife, and to co-operate with the earl of Ar¬ 
ran, who now acted as prime minifter, as long as he 
fhould oppofe the French party. On his return, 
however, he found himfelf excluded from all fhare in 
the government, but foon found means to form a ftrong 
party in oppofition to Arran. In the mean time, am- 
'oalTadors were fent to the court of England, in order 
to treat of a perpetual peace between the two nations. 
At the fame time a match was propofed between the 
young king ot Scotland and Henry’s daughter. This 
had originally been a fcheme of Henry himfelf; but 
the emperor Charles V. had refolved to outbid him, by 
offering James a princefs of his own family, with an 
immenfe treafure. The ambaffadors arrived at London 
on the 19th of December, and found Henry very much 
difp >fed b th to the peace and to the match. C<un- 
milhoners were appointed to treat of both; but they 
were inftrufted to demand by way of preliminary, that 
the Scots lliould abfolutely renounce their league with 
France, and that James lliould be fent for education to 
England till he lliould be of a proper age for marriage. 
The Scottifli commiffioners declared, that they had no 
inftruftions on thefe points: but one of them, the earl 
of CaUils, offered to return to Scotland, and bring a 
definitive anfwer from the three dates ; and in the mean 
■598 time the truce was prolonged to the 15th of May 1525. 
The earl of h ,s arr.val at Edinburgh, he found the earl of An- 
Angus gits the leading man in parliament; by whole influence 
conus into it was determined that the Scots fhould renounce their 
power. league with France, and fubflitute in place of it a (i- 
milur league with England ; and that the king fhould 
be brought up at the Eng’ifh court till he was of an 
age proper for marriage : but at the fame time they re¬ 
quired i f Henry to break off all engagements with 
Charles V. who was the bitter enemy of Francis, and 
at that time detained him prisoner. To this the 
Englilh monarch returned but a cold anfwer, being 
then engaged in a number of treaties with the emperor, 
among winch one was concerning the marriage of the 
princefs Mary with his imperial majefty himfelf; how¬ 
ever, before Caffils returned, a truce of two years and 
a half was concluded between England and Scotland. 

But now the queen-mother, though fhe had always 
been a waim advocate for an alliance between the two 
nations, yet difliked the mean; of bringing it about.— 
She faw her hulband’s party increaling every day in 
power; fo that now Ihe had no other refnurce than in 
keeping poffeffion of the king’s perfon, whom Ihe 
removed to the caftle of Edinburgh. Being now un¬ 
der the neceflity of convening a parliament, it was re¬ 
folved to hold it within the caftle ; which, being an un- 
conllirutional meafure, gave a great handle to the earl 
of Arran and his party to complain of the innovation. 
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eff final, they formed a blockade of the caftle with 
2000 men, and cut off all communication with the town 
by means of nenches. As no proviiions could thus be 
got into the caule, the queen ordered i.nre of the can¬ 
non to be turned againft the town, in order to force the 
citizens to put an end to the blockade Several (hot were 
fired : but when all things appeared ready fora civil war, 
matters were C'mpromifed, though infuch an imperfeft 
manner, as left very little ro'm to hope for perf ft tran¬ 
quillity It was agreed, that the king (build remove 
out of die caftle cf Edinburgh to the palace of Holv- 
Vol. XVII, 
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roodhoufe ; from whence he {hould repair with all pof- Scotland 
Able magnificence to hi. parliament, in the houfe where 
it was commonly held ; and there a finifhing hand was to 
be put to all differences. This agreement was figned on 4Q[ 
the 25th of February 1526. The parliament accord- Marriage 
ingly met, and the king’s marriage with the princefs of of Janes 
England was confirmed ; but no mention was made °f with an 

the king’s being fent for his education into that conn- 1 ‘ 

0,0 ... - pruicels re¬ 

try; on the contrary, he was committed to the care ot f 0 ; vc j on- 

eight lords cf parliament. Thefe were to have the 
cultody of the king’s perfon, every one his month fuc- 
ceffively, and the whole to (land for the government of 
the (late ; yet with this limitation, “ that the king, by 
their counfel, (hould not ordain or determine any thing 
in great affairs to which the queen as princefs and 
dowager, did not give her confent.” This partition of 
power, by giving the queen a negative in all public 
matters, fjon threw every tiling into confufion. The 
earl of Angus, by leading the king into various feenes 
of pleafure and diftipation, fo gained the afcendency 
over him, that he became in a manner totally guided by 
him. The queen-mother, perceiving that Ihe could 
not have accefs to her fon, without at the fame time be¬ 
ing in company with her bufband, whom (he hated, re- 402 
tired iiiddenly with her domefticsto Stirling. Thus the He h left 
king was left under the foie tuition of the earl of An- ,n th 
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gus, who made a very bad ufe of his power, engrufling 
into his own hands, or thofe of his friends, all the 
places of honour or profit. The archbifhop of St 
Andrew’s, having nowjnined the king’s party, advifed 
her to make a formal demand upon her hufbmd, that 
the order of government which had been fettled la ft par¬ 
liament fhould take place, and that under a penalty he 
fhould fet the king at liberty. To this the earl an- 
fwered by a kind of manifefto drawn up by his brother ; 
in which he declared, that “ the earl of Angus having 
been fo highly favoured by his good uncle the king of 
England, and that James himfelf being under great 
obligations to him, neither the queen nor the other 
lotds need be in any pain about him, as he chofe to 
fpend his time with the earl of Angus rather than with 403 
any lord in the kingdom.” James himfelf, however. Attempts 
had diicernment fufficient to perceive, that, notwith- to recover 
(landing all the fair pretences of the earl of Angus, he hbhbcrty 
was m ta< 5 t no better than his prifoner ; and refolved to 
attempt the recovery of his liberty. The earls of Ar- 
gyle and Arran had for fome time retired from court, 
where they had no (bare in the adminiftration, and were 
living on their own eftates ; but the earl of Lenox dif- 
fenib ed his fentiments fo well, that he was neither iuf- 
pAled by the earl of Angus, nor any of the Douglas 
family, who were his partifans. The king being gain¬ 
ed upon by his infinuating behaviour, opened his mind 
to him, and requefted hi; affiftance againft his treacher¬ 
ous keepers. At the fame time he fent letwrs to his 
mother, and the heads of her party, by fome of his 
domcllies whom Lenox had pointed out, intreating 
them to remove him from the earl, and n t fuffVr him 
any longer to remain under his imperious jurifdiclson ; 
addin", that it this could not be done by any other 
means, they (hould ufe force of arms. 

On receiving this letter, the queen and her party 
r.lTcrt bled their forces at Stirling, and without lofs of 
time began their march for Edinburgh. Angus, on 
the other hand, prepared to give them a warm rec>-p- 

B tion, 
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otland. tion, but at the fame time to carry along with him the 
^ king. This refolution being made known to the queen- 
mother, fhe was fo much concerned for the fafety of 
her fon, that the whole party difbanded themfelves; 
and thus the authority of the earl of Angus feemed to 
be more eftablilhed than ever. Nothing, indeed, was 
now wanting to render him defpotic but the poffeflion 
of the great feal, which the archbifliop of St Andrew’s 
had carried with him to Dunfermline. As no deed of 
any confequence could be executed without this, he pre¬ 
vailed upon the king to demand it by a fpecial melfage ; 
in coufequence of which, the archbilhop was obliged to 
give it up. About this time the divorce which had 
been fo long in agitation between the queen-mother and 
the earl of Angus actually took place; which, no 
doubt, increafed the diflike of James to his confinement, 
while the imprudence of Angus gave every day frefh 
matter of difguft. As Angus knew that he had no 
firm fupport but in the attachment of his followers to 
his perfon, he fufFered them to rob and plunder the 
eftates of his opponents without mercy. Thefe, again, 
did not fail to make reprifals; fo that, towards the end 
of the year 1526, there was fcarcely any appearance of 
civil government in Scotland. Thus the court became 
almoft totally deferted ; every nobleman being obliged 
to go home to defend his own eftate. Even Angus 
himfelf (hared in the common calamity, and hence was 
frequently obliged to leave the king to the cuftody of 
Lenox. To this nobleman the king now made the 
406 moft grievous complaints, and charged him to contrive 
The baron f ome plan for his efcape. Lenox accordingly recom- 
cleuftTat men ^ e ^ t0 him the baron of Buccleugh, who was very 
tempts to powerful in the fouthern parts, and a violent enemy to 
refeue the Angus and the whole family of Douglas. To him he 
king, but is gave orders to foment the diforders in the fouthern parts 
to fuch a degree as to require the king’s perfonal pre¬ 
fence to compofe them. Buccleugh was then to attack 
the party, and take the king by force from the Doug- 
laifes. This fcheme was put in execution, but Buc¬ 
cleugh had the misfortune to be defeated ; fo that the 
attempt proved abortive, and James found himfelf in a 
worfe fituation than ever. After this attempt, how¬ 
ever, as the earl of Angus could not but know that 
Lenox had been acceflbry to it, the former behaved to¬ 
wards him with fuch vifible indifference, that Lenox 
openly declared againft him, and advifed the king to 
form a friendfiiip with the archbifliop of St Andrew’s, 
in order to effect his liberty. This was accordingly 
done; but the intereft of the archbilhop and Lenox 
was overbalanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 
family, whom the earl of Angus now drew over to his 
party. However, the earl of Lenox, having received 
attempt by powers from the king for that purpofe, fuddenly retired 
? tr.or. from court; and publilhed a manifelto, inviting all loyal 
fubjeCts to affift him in delivering the king from con¬ 
finement. In confequence of this he was foon joined by 
a numerous army, with whom he advanced towards 
Edinburgh. Angus did not fail to affemble his adhe¬ 
rents ; and fent orders to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
to take the field, with the king at their head. The 
citizens immediately put themfelves under arms ; but 
James, pretending to be indifpofed. Sir George Doug¬ 
las, brother to the earl of Angus, made him 
lowing fpeech : “ Sir, rather than our enemies 
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:e you from u c , we will lay h Id of your perfon ; 


and fhould you be torn in pieces, in the druggie, we 
will carry off part of your body.” Upon this fpeech, 
which James never forgot, he mounted his horfe and fet 
forward to Linlithgow, but with a very flow pace; in- 
fomuch that Sir George Douglas, afraid of not coming 
in time to fuccourhis brother, made ufe of many inde¬ 
cent expreffions and actions to pufh James on to the 
field of battle. Three expreffes arrived from the earl 
of Angus; the firft informing his brother that he was 
about to engage with a fuperior army ; the fecond, that 
Angus was engaged with a divifion of Lenox’s army, 
commanded by the earl of Glencairn ; and that Lenox 
himfdf was engaged with the Hamiltons. The third 
informed him that Lenox, if not actually defeated, was 
on the point of being fo. Upon receiving this laft 
news, James haftened to the field of battle, that he 
might fave Lenox, and put an end to the bloodfhed.— 
But he came too late : for the royal party was already 
defeated with great (laughter ; and Lenox himfelf, af¬ 
ter being wounded and taken prifoner, was murdered 
by Sir James Hamilton. 

On the night of the battle, the king was removed 
to Linlithgow ; and though he was under the greateft 
grief for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the Doug- 
laffes ftruck him with fuch terror that he diffembled his 
fentiments. The earl of Angus led his victorious troops 
into Fife, in hopes of furprifing the queen and the 
archbilhop of St Andrew’s. The queen, on the news 
of his approach, fled, with her new hufband Henry 
Stuart, brother to lord Evandal®, to Edinburgh, and 
both were admitted into the caftle. The archbilhop fled 
to the mountains, where he was obliged to keep cattle 
as a fhepherd. Angus, after having plundered the caf¬ 
tle of St Andrew’s and the abbey of Dunfermline, re¬ 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he prepared to 
befiege the caftle ; but the queen, hearing that her fon 
was among the number of the befiegers, ordered the 
gates of the caftle to be thrown open, and furrendered 
herfelf and her hufband prifoners to James, who was 
advifed to confine them to the caftle. After thefe re¬ 
peated fucceffes, the earl of Angus eftablifhed a kind 
of court of juftice, in which he profecuted thofe who 
had oppofed him, among whom was the earl of Caflils. 
He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, natural fon to 
the earl of Arran, the fame who had murdered Lenox, 
an indemnity if he would own himfelf a vaffal of that 
houfe ; but this condition was rejected. Being called 
to his trial, and accufed of having taken arms againft 
the king, a gentleman of his name and family, who 
was his advocate, denied the charge, and offered to 
produce a letter under James’s own hand, defiring him 
to aflift in delivering him from his goalers. This ftri- 
king evidence confounded the profecutor fo much, that 
the earl was acquitted ; but on his return home he was 
way-laid and murdered by one Hugh Campbell, at the 
inftigation of Sir James Hamilton. 

During thefe tranfaCtions in the fouth, many of the 
Highland clans were perpetrating the moft horrid feenes 
of rapine and murder, which in fome places reigned alfo 
in the Lowlands. The ftate of the borders was little 
better than that of the Highlands ; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as he had great intereft in 
thefe parts. Marching, therefore, againft the banditti 
which infefted thefe parts, he foon reduced them to rea- 
foa. His power feemednow to be firmly eftablifhed, 
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infomuch that the archbifhop of St Andrew’s began to 
treat with Sir George Douglas, to whom he offered 
lucrative leafes and other emoluments if he would inter¬ 
cede with the regent, as Angus was called, in his fa¬ 
vour. This was readily agreed to ; and the archbifhop 
was allowed to return in fafety to his palace about the 
fame time that Angus returned from his expedition 
againfl the borderers. Nothing was then feen at court 
but feftivities of every kind, in which the queen-mother, 
who was now relieved from her confinement, took part: 
and fhe was afterwards fuffered to depart to the caftle 
of Stirling ; which Angus, not attending to its value, 
had neglected to fecure. In the mean time the arch- 
biihop invited the Douglafi'es to fpend fome days with 
him at his caftle ; which they accordingly did, and car¬ 
ried the king along with them. Here James diffembled 
fo well, and feemed to be fo enamoured of his new way 
of life, that Angus thought there could be no danger 
in leaving him in the hands of his friends till he fhould 
return to Lothian to fettle fome public as well as pri¬ 
vate affairs. Having taken leave of the king, he left 
him in the cuftody of his uncle Archibald, his brother 
Sir George, and one James Douglas of Parkhead, who 
was captain of the guards that watched his majefty on 
pretence of doing him honour. The earl was no foon- 
er gone than the archbifhop fent an invitation to Sir 
George Douglas, defiring him to come to St Andrew’s, 
and there put the laft hand to the leafes, and finifh the 
bargains that had been fpoken of between them. This 
was fo plaufible, that he immediately fet out for St An¬ 
drew’s ; while his uncle the treasurer went to Dundee, 
where he had an amour. James thinking this to be 
the beft opportunity that ever prefented to him for an 
efcape, refolved to avail himfelf of it at all events ; and 
found means, by a private meftage, to apprife his mo¬ 
ther of his defign. It was then the feafon for hunting 
and diverfion, which James often followed in the park 
of Falkland ; and calling for his forrefter, he told him, 
that as the weather was fine, he intended to kill a flag 
next morning, ordering him at the fame time to fum- 
mon all the gentlemen in the neighboured to attend 
him with their beft dogs. He then called for his chief 
domeftics, and commanded them to get his fupper ear¬ 
ly, becaufe he intended to be in the field by day-break ; 
and he talked with the captain of his guard of nothing 
but the excellent fport he expeited next morning. In 
the mean time, he had engaged two young men, the 
one a page of his own, the other John Kart, a helper 
about his ftables, to attend him in his flight, and to 
provide him with the drefs ct a groom for a cifguile. 
3 laving formally taken leave of his attendants, charging 
them to be ready early in the morning, and being left 
alone, he Hole foftly out of his bed-chamber, went to 
tire ftable unperceived by the guards, drefled himfelf in 
his difguiie; and he and his companions mounting the 
three beft horfes there, galloped to Stirling caftle; into 
which, by the qnesnls appointment, he was admitted 
toon after day-break. He commanded all the gates to 
be fecured ; anu the queen having previoufly prepared 
every thing for a v.gi.rous defence, orders were given 
that none fhould be admitted into the caftle without the 
king’s permiffion. 

About an hour after the king efcaped from Falkland, 
Sir George Douglas returned ; and being allured that 
his majefty was afleep, he went to bed. It appears 
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that James had been feen and known in Iris flight; for S oth"< s . 
in the morning the bailiff of Absrnethy came poft-hafte 
to inform Sir George that the king had parted Stirling 
bridge. They had, however, fome glimmering hope 
that the king might begone to Bambrich : but that 
furmife was loon found to be falfe ; and an exprefs was 
difpatched, informing Angus of all that had happened. 

The earl quickly repaired to Falkland, where he and his 
friends came to a refolution of going to Stirling, and 
demanding accefs to the king. 41: 

James by this time had iffued letters to the earls of He pre- 
Huntley, Argyle, Athol, Glencaiin, Menteith, Rothes, pares to r- 
and Eglinton; the lords Graham, Levingfton, Lindfay, 

Sinclair, Ruthven, Drummond, Evandale, Maxwell, and c> ‘' 
Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
the earl of Angus and his friends were upon their jour¬ 
ney to the fame place, but were flopped by a herald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not to 
approach within fix miles of the king’s relidence. This 
order having fufficiently intimated what they were to 
expect, the earl deliberated with his party how to pro¬ 
ceed. Some of them were for marching on and taking 
the caftle by furprife : but this was found to be imprac¬ 
ticable, efpecially as they had no artillery. The earl 
and his brother therefore refolved to make a fhew o; 
fubmifllon to the king’s order; and they accordingly 
went to Linlithgow. By this time all the nobility 
already mentioned, and many others, had aflembled at 
Stirling ; and James, calling them to council, inveigh¬ 
ed againfl: the tyranny of the Douglafles with an acri¬ 
mony that fufficiently difeovered what pain it mult 
have given him when he was obliged to bear it in 
filence. He concluded his fpeech with thefe words: 

“ Therefore I defire, my lords, that I may be fatil- 
fied of the faid earl, his kin, and friends. For I vow 
that Scotland fhall not hold us both, while I be re¬ 
venged on him and his.” 

The refult of the council’s deliberation was, that pro¬ 
clamation fhould be made, renewing the order for the 
Douglafles not to approach the court, and diverting the 
earl of Angus and his brother of all their public em¬ 
ployments. In the mean time, fuch was the modera¬ 
tion of the aflembly, that by their advice James ordered 
the earl to retire to the north of the Spey till his plea- 
fure fhould be known ; but his brother was command¬ 
ed to furrender himfelf a prifoner in the caftle of Edin¬ 
burgh, to take his trial in a very full parliament (all 
the members being fummoned to attend), to be held in 
that city next September. The earl and his brother 
confidered their compliance with thofe conditions as a 
prelude to their deftrudtion ; and refolved to juftify 
their treafons by ftill greater excefies, in furprifing the 
town of Edinburgh, and holding it againfl the king 
ami parliament, before the latter could aflemble. Hi- 
ftorians have not done that juftice to the proceedings of 
the royal party on this occafion which they defetw. 

The management of the king’s efcape, his reception 
into Stirling, the fortifying that caftle, and the ready 
obedience of his great nobility, fome of whom attend¬ 
ed him with their followers before they received any 
fumrnonfes for that purpofe, are ptoofs of wife and 
fpirited deliberations. Their conduit at this time was 
equally confident with the fame plan of forefight. 

It was naturally to be fuppofed that the Douglafles 
who remained affembled in a numerous body, would 
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make the attempt already mentioned ; but the royalifts 
had the precaution to diipatch the Lord Maxwell and 
the baron of Lochinvar, with a body of troops, to take 
pofieffi' n of the town, till James could arrive with 2000 
forces to their relief. Maxwell and Lochinvar made 
inch difpatch, that they were in pofleflion of the town 
when the DnughillVs appeared before it, and repulfed 
them ; while a moft terrible ftorm had fcattered the 
troops under James before he could come to their af- 
fiftance, fo effeftually, that, being lelt almoft without 
attendants, his perfon might have been taken by the 
fin a 11 eft party of the enemy. Upon the retreat of the 
Douglafles from Edinburgh, the parliament met; and 
none of them appearing in purluance of their furrimons, 
the earl of Angus, his brother Sir George Douglas, his 
une’e Archibald Douglas, and Alexander Drummond 
of Carnock, with fome of their chief dependents, were 
indifted and forfeited for the following ofFences: “The 
aflcmbling of the king’s lieges, with intention to have 
affailed his perfon ; the detaining of the king againft 
his will and pleafure, and contrary to the articles agreed 
upon, for the fpace of two years and more ; all which 
tia.e the king was in fear and danger of his life.” We 
know < f no advocate for tjie carl and his friends but 
pne Bannntyne, who had the courage to plead their 
caule againft thofe heinous changes : and fo exafperated 
were both the king and parliament againft them, that 
the former lwore lie never would forgive them, and the 
latter that they never would intercede for their pardon. 
Thus it Was not deemed fiifficient fimply to declare 
their refolutions ; but the folemnity of oaths was added 
with an intention to difeourage the king of England 
from continuing the vigorous applications he was every 
day making, by letters and otherwife, for the pardon of 
Angus ; and to (hut outall hopes of that kind, James 
created his mother’s third huiband (to whom llie had 
been married for fome time) lord Methven, and gave 
him the .direction of his artillery. 

The difgrace and forfeiture of the Douglafles having 
created many vacancies in the ftate, Gavin Dunbar, 
archbilhop of Glafgow, and tutor to the king, was no¬ 
minated lord chancelh r, though but indifferently quali¬ 
fied for a poft that ought to have been filled by an able 
fhnsfman ; and Robert Carncrofs, a perfon (fays Bu¬ 
chanan) more eminent for wealth than virtue, was made 
treaiurer : but this laft was foon after difplaced, being 
fufpedted of favour ing the Douglafles; and Robert 
Barton, one of the king’s favourites, was appointed to 
fucceed him. The Douglafles ftill kept their arms ; 
and beint; joined by a great number of outlaws and rob¬ 
bers in the fouth, they ravaged all the lands of their 
enemies, carrying their devaftations to the very gates 
of Edinburgh. A commiflion of lieutenancy was offer¬ 
ed to the earl of Bothwell to aft againft thofe rebels : 
•but he declining it, it was accepted by the earl of Ar- 
gyle and lord Hume, who did great fervice in protefi- 
ing the country from the outlaws. Several villages, 
however, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
burnt; and all the provifions the Douglafles could find 
were carried off to their caftle of Tantallon, which now 
ferved as their head-quarters, and was threatened with 
a liege. 

It is remarkable, that the caftle of Dunbar remained 
ftill in the hands of the duke of Albany’s garrifon, who 
reiognifed no mafter but him. The place was well 


ftored with artillery of all kinds; and lying in the Scotland, 
neighbourhood of Tantallon, it was eafy to tranfport 
them to the fiege: but James thought he had no right 
to make ufe of them without the confent of one Mau¬ 
rice, governor of the caftle. Having fummoned, by 
proclamation, the inhabitants of Fife, Angus, Strath- 
ern, Stirlinglhire, Lothian, Merfe, and Teviotdale, to 
be ready to compear at Edinburgh on the ioih of De¬ 
cember, with 40 days victuals, to aflift in the fiege, he 
fent three noblemen to borrow artillery from Maurice, 
and to remain as pledges for the fa(e iedelivery of the 
fame ; and the feveral pieces required was accordingly 4I g 
fent him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as we James is 
are told that the duke of Albany had given orders that diiappoint- 
every thing in his caftle fliould be at the king’s fervice. edln his 
Howeverunauimous theparliament might appear againft fcheme 
the Douglafles, yet James was but ill-feconded in this rcva 'S e - 
attempt. The unfortunate, if feverely proceeded againft, 
generally find friends: and the enemies of the Douglaf- 
les had impolitically rendered it treafonable for any per¬ 
fon to fhelter or proteft the earl of Angus, his kinfmen, 
or followers. This proceeding, in a country where the 
Douglafles had fo many connections, carried with it an 
appearance of cruelty and a thirft of revenge, efpecially 
as James had chofen fuch a feafon of the year for carry¬ 
ing on the fiege. In fhort, after battering the place for 
feme days, and lofing one Falconer, his chief engineer* 
the king was obliged to abandon his enterprife, or ra¬ 
ther to turn the fiege into a blockade, with no great 
credit to his firft eflfay. in the field. Some liiftorians in¬ 
timate, that Angus frfund means to corrupt the other 
engineers ; but we find, that before this time, a nego- 
ciation was going forward between James and the king 
of England ; the nature of which proves that the for¬ 
mer was now rendered more placable towards the Dou¬ 
glafles, and was the true reafon why the fiege was fuf- 
pended. 

The truce between Scotland and England was now 
near expiring ; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 
a commiflion to, the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, 

Sir Anthony Ughtred captain of the town and caftle of 
Berwick, William Frankelyn chancellor of Durham, and 
Sir Thomas Tempeft. James feems to have been in 
no hafte to enter upon this negociation, becaufe he un- 
derftood that the Engliili commiflioners were privately 
inftrufted to infift upon the Douglafles being reftored 417 
to their eftates and dignities. England was at that time The Dou- 
the principal ally of Francis againft the emperor ; and °h- 
this gave a handle for Francis to interpofe fo far in fa- taln a fe * 
vour of the Douglafles, that he brought James to con- ^England, 
fent to a preliminary negociation for their obtaining at : 
leaft a fee 11 re retreat in England. This was at laft 
complied with. 

James being now delivered from all dread of the Dou¬ 
glafles, and under no controul from any party, Ihowed 418 
excellent difpofitions for government. Finding that the James re¬ 
borderers were by no means pleafed with the late treaty, duces tlle 
and that they were renewing their depredations, he re- fl° rderer5 - 
folved to ftrike at the root of an evil which h id fo long 
proved difgraceful and dangerous to his anceftors, by 
giving no quarter to the chiefs of thofe robbers, whole 
principal refidence was in Liddefdale. This was the 
more neceflary, as their daring attempts had exafperated 
the Englilh fo much, that they had a finally burnt a 
town in Teviotdale: and they had killed one. Robert 

Kerr, 
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Scotland. Kerr, a man offome con.'equence. Two cf the chiefs bk-man 
of the Scotch borderers were Cockbum of Kenderlaw, 
and Adam Scot, commonly called king of the thieves. 

Both of them were barons ; and had been fo inured to 
the practice, that they thought there was no ciime in 
robbing: they therefore appeared publicly in Edin¬ 
burgh ; where James ordered them to be apprehended, 
fried, and hanged. He next proceeded with great firm- 
nefs againit many noblemen and principal gentlemen, 
who were only fufpefred of being difaftedled to tire late 
peace. All of them had behaved with great loyalty, 
and fome of them had done him the mod important fer- 
vices. Of this number were the eail of Hume, the lord 
Maxwell, with the barons of Buccleugb, Farniherll, 

Po’wart, Johnfton, and Mark Kerr. Though we know 
nothing particularly of what was laid to the charge of 
thofe noblemen and gentlemen, yetfo zealous was James 
for the impartial adminiftration of juftice, that he or¬ 
dered them all, with many other chief gentlemen of the 
borders, to be fent to prifon ; where they lay till they 
entered into recognizances themfelves, and found bail for 
their good behaviour. 

Of all the party of the Douglaffes none of any note 
excepting Alexander Drummond of Carnock was fuf- 
fered to return home, at the earned requell of the am- 
bafladors and the treafurer Bat ton. This lenity was of 
very little confequence ; for James having appointed the 
earl of Murray to be foie warden of the Scotch march¬ 
es, with power to treat with the earl of Northumber¬ 
land, their conferences had broken off on account of 
frefh violences happening every day ; and fome infor¬ 
mation be had received from them, had prevailed with 
James to imprifon the noblemen and gentlemen we have 
already mentioned. He now refolved to attempt in 
perfon what his predeceftors and he had fo often failed 
in by their deputies. As he was known to be violent¬ 
ly addidted to hunting, lie fummoned his nobility, even 
on the north of the Forth, to attend him with their horfes 
and dog=; which they did in fuch numbers, that his hunt¬ 
ing retinue confided of above 8000 perfons, two-thirds 
of whom were well armed. This preparation gave no 
Jufpicion to the borderers, as great hunting-matches in 
thofe d ays commonly confided of fome thoufands ; and 
James having Jet out upon his diverfion, is faid to have 
killed 540 de.-r. Among the other gentlemen who had 
been furnmor.ed to attend him, was John Armdrong of 
Gilnoekbail. He was the head of a numerous clan, 
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but upon hearing his name, he ordered him 
and his followers to be immediately appiehended, and 
fentenced them to be hanged upon the fpot. It is faid 
that James, turning to his attendants, alked them, point¬ 
ing at Aimftrong, “ What does that knave want that 
a king ihouid have, but a crown and a fword of ho¬ 
nour?” Armdrong begged hard for his life; and offer¬ 
ed to fijrve the king in the field with forty horfemen, 
befides making him large prdents of jewels and money, 
with many other tempting offers. Finding the king in¬ 
exorable, “ Fool that I am (faid he) to look for warm 
water under ice, by alking grace of a gracelefs face 
and then he and his followers fubmitted to their fate. 
Thofe and fome other executions of the fame kind le- 
ftored peace to the borders. 
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tributions under which they laid the Engliffi on the 
borders. Fie was himfeif always attended by twenty- 
fix gentlemen on horlehack, well mounted and armed, 
as bis body-guards. Having received the king’s invi¬ 
tation, he was fond of displaying his magnificence to 
hisfovereign ; and attiring himfi.ll' and his guard more 
pompoufly than ufital, they preFnted themfelves be- 
iore James, from whom they expected fome particular 
mark of dillindlion for their fervices again 11 the Eng- 
lilh, and for the remarkable protection they had always 
Q'iven to their countrymen the Scots. On their firll 
appearance, James, not knowing who he was, returned 
Armllrong’s ialute, imagining him to be fome great no- 


Hitherto we have eonfidered only the civil tranfac- Account of 
tiors of Scotland ; but henceforth religion will claim a the refor * 
cc nfiderable (hare of the hifforian’s attention. The opi- matlo; -- 
nions of Luther had been propagated in Britain foon 
after his preaching in 1517. They had for fome years 
infenfibly gained ground ; and, at the time the conten¬ 
tions began between Junes and his nobility, were be¬ 
come formidable to the eftablilhed religion. We have 
feen how James efcaped from the hands of his nobles 
by means of the archbilhop of St Andrew’s. To the 
clergy, therefore, he was naturally favourable ; and as 421 
they of neceffity oppofed the reformation, James became WhyJames 
a ze.dous persecutor of the reformed. On the other favoured 
hand, the nobility having already oppofed the king and thc clerg >'- 
clergy in civil affairs, did fo likewife in thofe of religion. 

The clergy finding themfelves unequal in argument, had 
recourfe to more violent methods. Rigorous inquifi- 
tiens were made after heretics, and fireswere everywhere 
prepared for them. 4%2 

The firft perfon who was called upon to fnffer for Martyr- 
the reformed religion was Patrick Hamilton, abbot of d°m of 
Feme. At an early period of life he had been ap- ’' 
pointed to this abbacy ; and having imbibed a favour¬ 
able idea of the dodlrines of Luther, he had travelled 
into Germany, where, becoming acquainted with the 
mod eminent reformers, he was fully confirmed in their 
opinions. Upon his return to Scotland, he ventured to 
expofe the corruptions of the church, and to infill on 
the advantages of the tenets which he had embraced. 

A condufl fo bold, and the avidity with which his dif- 
courfes were received by the people, gave an alarm to the 
clergy. Under the pretence of a religious and friendly 
conference, he was feduced to St Andrew’s by Alexan¬ 
der Campbell, a Dominican friar, who was inffrufted to 
Temonilrate with him on the-dubjedl of the reformation. 

Th.e conventions they held only ferved to eftablilh the 
abbot more firmly in bis Jentiments, and to inflame his 
zeal to propagate them. The archbifhop of St An¬ 
drew’s, the archbifhop of Glafgow, and other dignita- 
lies of the church, conftituting a court, called him to 
appear before them. 

The abbot neither loll his courage nor renounced his 
opinions. Fie was convidled accordingly of heretical 
pravity, delivered over to the fecular arm, and executed 
in the year 1527 (n). This reformer had not attained 

the 
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the 24th year of his age. His youth, his virtue, his 
magnanimity, and his fufferings, all operated in his fa¬ 
vour with the people. To Alexander Campbell, who 
infulted him at the flake, he objefted his treachery, and 
cited him to anfwer for his behaviour before the judge¬ 
ment-feat of Chrift. And this perfecutor, a few days 
after, being leized with a frenzy, and dying in that 
condition, it was believed with the greater (incerity and 
confidence, that Mr Hamilton was an innocent man and 
a true martyr. 

A deed fo affe&ir.g, from its novelty and in its cir- 
cumftances, excited throughout the kingdom an univer- 
fal curiofuy and indignation. Minute and particular in¬ 
quiries were made into the tenets of Mr Hamilton. 
Converts to the new opinions were multiplying in every 
quarter, and a partiality to them began to prevail even 
among the Romifli clergy thenifelves. Alexander Se- 
ton, the king’s confeffor, took the liberty to inveigh 
again ft the errors and abufes of Popery ; to neglefl, in 
his difeourfes, all mention of purgatory, and pilgrima¬ 
ges, and faints ; and to recommend the dodtrines of the 
reformed. What he taught was impugned j and his 
boldnefs rifing with contradidlion, he defended warmly 
his opinions, and even ventured to affirm, that in Scot¬ 
land there were no true and faithful biffiops, if a judge¬ 
ment of men in this ftation is to be formed from the 
virtues which St Paul has required of them. A farcafm 
fo juft, and fo daring, inflamed the whole body of the 
prelacy with refentment. They ftudied to compafs his 
deftrudtion ; and, as Mr Seton had given offence to the 
king, whom he had exhorted to a greater purity of life, 
they flattered themfelves with the hope of conducting 
him to the (take; but, being apprehenftve of danger, 
he made his efcape into England. 

In 1533, Henry Foreft, a Benedidtine friar, who dif- 
; covered a propenfity to the reformed dodtrioes, was not 
fo fortunate. After having been imprifoned for fome 
time in the tower of St Andrew’s, he was brought to 
his trial, condemned, and led out to the flames. He 
had faid, that Mr Hamilton was a pious man, and a 
martyr ; and that the tenets for which he had fuffered 
might be vindicated. This guilt was aggravated by the 
difeovery that friar Foreft was in poffeffion of a New 
Teftament in the Englifh language ; for the priefts ef- 
teemed a careful attention to the Scriptures to be an in¬ 
fallible fymptom of herefy. A cruelty fo repugnant to 
the common fenfe and feelings of mankind, while it 
pleafed the infolent pride of the eccleftaftics, was de- 
ftioying their importance, and exciting a general difpo- 
fition in the people to adopt in the fulleft latitude the 
principles and fentiments of the r eformed. 

The following year, James Beaton archbilhop of 
St Andrew’s, though remarkable for prudence and mo¬ 
deration, was overawed by his nephew and coadjutor 
David Beaton, and by the clergy. In his own perfon, 
or by commiffion granted by him, perfccutions were 
carried on with violence. Many were driven into ba- 


nifttment, and many were forced to acknowledge what Scotian!, 
they did not believe. The more ftrenuous and refolute 
were delivered over to punifhment. Among thefe were As alfo 
two private gentlemen, Norman Gourlay and David Gouriay 
Straton. They were tried at Holyroodhoufe before and Stra- 
the biftiop of Rofs; and refufmg to recant, were con- tou 5 
demned. King James, who was prefent, appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly folicitous that they fhould recant their opi¬ 
nions ; and David Straton, upon being adjudged to 
the fire, having begged for his mercy, was about to re¬ 
ceive it, when the priefts proudly pronounced, that the 
grace of the fovereign could not be extended to a cri¬ 
minal whom their law and determination had doomed 
to fuffer. 426 

A few years after, the bifliops having affembled at With leve- 
Edinburgh, two Dominican friars, Killorand Beverage, r al others, 
with Sir Duncan Sympfon a prieft, Robert Forrefter a 
gentleman of Stirling, and Thomas Forreft vicar of Do¬ 
lour in Perthfhire, were condemned to be confumed in 
the fame fire. 

At Glafgow, a fimilar feene was adted in 1539: 
Hieronymus Ruffel a gray-friar, and a young gentleman 
cf the name of Kennedy, were acculed of herefy before 
the bifhop of that fee. Ruffel, when brought to the 
ftake, difplaying a deliberate demeanor, reafoned grave¬ 
ly with his accufers, and was only anfwered with re¬ 
proaches. Mr Kennedy, who was not yet 18 years of 
age, feemed difpofed to difavow his opinions, and to 
fink under the weight of a cruel afffifton ; but the ex¬ 
hortation and example of Ruffel awakening his courage, 
his mind affirmed a firmnefs and conftancy, Kis counte¬ 
nance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, “ Now, I defy thee, Death; I praife my God, 

I am ready.” 42? 

James Beaton, the archbifhop of St Andrew’s, ha- Promotion 
ving died about this time, the ambition of David Bea- °f car ^inal 
ton, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fulleft manner. 15caton - 
He had before been created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now advanced into the poffeffion of 
the primacy of Scotland. No Scottifh ecclefiaftic had 
been ever inverted with greater authority ; and the re¬ 
formers bad every thing to fear from fo formidable an 
enemy. The natural violence of his temper had fixed 
itfelf in an overbearing infolence, from the fuccefs c 
which had attended him. His youth had been paffed Hischarac- 
in feenes of policy and intrigue, which, while they com- ter. 
municated to him addrefs and the knowledge of men, 
corrupted altogether the fimplicity and candour of his 
mind. He was dark, defigning, and artificial. No 
principles of juftice were any bar to his fchemes; nor 
did his heart open to any impreffions of pity. His 
ruling paffion was an inordinate love of power; and the 
fupport of his confequence depending alone upon the 
church of Rome, he was animated to maintain its fu- 
perftitions with the warmed zeal. He feemed to take 
a delight in perfidioui'nefs and diffimulation : he had no 
religion ; and he was ftained with an inhuman cruelty, 

and 


“ Man hath no free-will. Man is in fin fo long as he livetb. Children, incontinent after their baptifme, are Tin¬ 
ners. All Chriftians, that be worthie to be called ChriftiaHS, do know that they are in grace. No man is jufti- 
fied by works, but by faith only. Good works make not a good man, but a good man doth make good works. 
And faith, hope, and charity, are fo knit, that he that hath the one hath the reft ; and he that wanteth the cue 
cf them wanteth the reft.” Keith, Hijl. of the Church and State of Scotland, Appendix , p. 3. 
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Scotland, and the moft open profligacy of manners. In connec- 
tion with thefe defefts, he pofleffed a perfevering obfti- 
nacy in purfuing his meafures, the ability to perceive 
and to praftife all the arts which were necelfary to ad¬ 
vance them, and the allurements of ollentation and pro¬ 
digality. 

He was lcarcely invefted in the primacy, when he ex¬ 
hibited an example of his tafte for magnificence, and of 
his averfton to the reformed. He proceeded to St An¬ 
drew’s with an uncommon pomp and parade. The earls 
of Huntley, Arran, Marifchal, and Montrofe, with the 
lords Fleming, Lindfey, Erlkine, and Seton, honoured 
him with their attendance ; and there appeared in his 
train, Gavin archbifhop of Glafgow and lord high chan¬ 
cellor, four bifhops, fix abbots, a great many private 
gentlemen, and a valt multitude of the inferior clergy, 
in the cathedral church of St Andrew’s, from a throne 
crefted by his command, he harangued concerning the 
date of religion and the church, to this company, and 
to a crowd of other auditors. He lamented the increafe 
of heretics; he infilled upon their audacity and con¬ 
tempt of order ; he faid, that even in the court of the 
fovereign too much attention was Ihown to them ; and 
he urged the ftrong neceffity of adting againft them 
Sir John with the greateft rigour. He informed this alfembly, 
Borthwick that he had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before 
impeached, it, for maintaining tenets of faith hoftile to the church, 
and for difperfing heretical books ; and he defired that 
he might be affifted in bringing him to juftice. The 
articles of accufation (o) were accordingly read againft 
him ; but he neither appeared in his own perfon, 
nor by any agent or deputy. He was found, notwith- 
llanding, to be guilty ; and the cardinal, with a foie ca¬ 
nity calculated to ftrike with awe and terror, pronounced 
fentence againft him. His goods and eftate were 
confifcated ; a painted reprefentation of him was burn¬ 
ed publicly, in teftimony of the maledidtion of the 
church, and as a memorial of his obftinacy and con¬ 
demnation. It was ordained, that in the event of his 
being apprehended, he fhould fuffer as a heretic, with¬ 
out hope of grace or mercy. All Chriftians, whether 
men or women, and of whatever degree or condition, 
were prohibited from affording him any harbour or fuf- 
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tenance. It was declared, that every office of humanity, Scotland, 
comfort, and folacement, extended to him, fhould be w 
confidered as criminal, and be puniffied with confuta¬ 
tions and forfeitures. 

Sir John Borthwick having been apprifed of his He flies i^ 
danger, fled into England; where lie was kindly re- toEnghnu, 
ceived by Henry VIII. who employed him in negocia- 
tions with the Proteftant princes of Germany. Cardi¬ 
nal Beaton perceived with concern that this a< 5 t of 
feverity did not terrify the people. New defections 
from the church were announced to him. Andrew 
Cunningham fon to the mailer of Glencairn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, 
and the celebrated George Buchanan the hiitorian, were 
imprifoned upon fufpicions of herefy ; and, if they had 
not found means to efcape, mull have died at the flake. 

In this declining condition of Popery, the cardinal held 
many mournful confultations with the bifhops. All their 
intrigues and wifdom were employed to devife methods 
to fupport themfelves. The projeft of an inquilitorial 
court was conceived, and exhibited a diftant view of the 
extirpation of heretics. To ere6t this tribunal, they al¬ 
lured James V. with the hopes of the confifcations and 
fpoils, which might enrich him, from the perfecution 
and punilhment of the reformed. He yielded himfelf to 
their folicitations, and gave them the fandtion of his 
authority. 

A formal commiffion was granted,conftituting a court 
of inquiry after heretics,and nominating for its prefident A ^i 
Sir James Hamilton of Fennard, natural brother to the s r James 
earl of Arran. The officious affiduityof this man, his Hamilton 
ambition, and his thirft of blood, were acceptable in a appointed 
high degree to the clergy; and to this bad eminence 
their recommendation had promoted him. Upon the m<lul ° r ' 
flighteft iufpicion he was allowed to call any perfon be¬ 
fore him, to ferutinize into his creed, and to abfolve or 
to condemn him. A tribunal fo dreadful could not 
have found a director more fuited to it. He was in 
hade to fill the prifons of the kingdom with culprits, 
and was marking down in lifts the names of all thofe to 
whom herefy was imputed by popular report, and whom 
the arts of malicious men had reprefented a-, the objedts 
of corredtion and punilhment. But, while he was brooft- 


(o) They are preferved by archbifhop Spotifwood, and difplay great liberality of mind, in a period when phi- 
lofophy may be faid to have been unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this judicious writer. 

1. “ That he held the pope to have no greater authority over Chriftians than any other bifhop or prelate had. 

2. “ That indulgences and pardons granted by die pope were of no force nor effedt, but deviled to abufe peo¬ 
ple, and deceive poor ignorant fouls. 

3. “ That bifhops, priefts, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 

4. “ That the herefies, commonly called herefes of England, and their new liturgy, were commendable, and to 
be embraced of all Chriftians. 

5. “ That the people of Scotland are blinded by their clergy, and profeffed not the true faith. 

6. “ That churchmen ought not to enjoy temporalities. 

7. “ That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious ufes. 

8. “ That the chutch of Scotland ought to be governed after the manner of the Englifh. 

9. “ That the canons and decrees of the church were of no force, as being contrary to the law of God. 

10. “ That the orders cfche friars and monks fhould be abolifhed, as had been done in England. 

11. “ That he did openly call the pope fimoniac, for that he fold fpiritual things. 

12. “ That he didread heretical books, and the New Teftament in Englifh, and fome other treatiies written 
by Melandlhon, Oecolampadius, and Erafmus, which he gave likewife unto others. 

13. “ The laftand greateft point was, that he refilled to acknowledge the authority of the Roman fee, or lu 
lubjeff thereuntc.” //{/?. of the Ch:n\h, p. 70. 
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s-otlar.J. ing over mifchief, and multiplying in fancy the triumphs for all matters of law and equity (for, properly fpeak- Scotland, 
of his wickednefs, an unexpected turn of affairs prefented ing, the court of feflion in Scotland E no other), with 
himlt If in the light of a criminal, and conducted him to a prelid.m, who was to be the mouth of the alfembly o, 0 f 
the fcaffold. On the 13th of May, this year, as w r e find by a curious the "court 

Projects The brother of Mr Hamilton the martyr, to avoid manufcript in the Lritilh mufeuiu, the lords of the ar-” 1 feflion. 
the ruin of perfecution, had been obliged to go into banifhment; tides laid before the parliament the proportion for in- 
hatnck . but, by the interceffion of his friends, he was permit- ffituting this court, in the following words: “ Item, 
briah r° n * te< ^ t0 return f° r a fliort time to his own country, that anent (concerning) the fecond artickel concerning the 
he might regulate the affairs of his family. He was order of juitic-e ; becaule ourfovereign lord ismaiff de- 
conuefted with Sir James Hamilton ; and, milling to firous to have an permanent order ot juftice for the uni- 
the ties of blood, ventured to prolong his (lay beyond verf.d of all his liege ; and therefore tendis to inllitute 
the period allotted to him. This trefpafs was trivial, an college of cunning and wile men for doing and ad- 
Sir James Hamilton, being walling to give a fignal lnimftratinn of juftice in all civil addons: and there- 
exarnple of feverity, and by this means to ingratiate fore thinke to be chofen certain perfons maid conve- 
liimfelf the more with the prielthood, took the refo- nient and qualified ya-r (there), to the number of fif- 
lution to make his own relation the firft vidim of his teen perfons, half fpiritual, half temporal, with an pre¬ 
power. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his perfonal fecu- fident.” 

rity, and not unacquainted with the moll private mu- In the year 1533, lioftilities were recommenced with 
chinations of this inquifitor, difpatched his fon to the England; but after lb me flight incurlions on both fides, 


rity, and not unacquainted with the moll private mu- In the year 1533, lioftilities were recommenced with 
chinations of this inquifitor, difpatched his fon to the England; but alter lb me flight incurlions on both fides, 4 „ 7 
king, who was about to pafs the Forth in a barge, a truce again took place. The moll remarkable tratif- tfe co &* 

By whom and intreated him to provide for his fafety, as Sir addons of thefe years, however, next to the religious t ons for 

h« is accu- James Hamilton had confpired with the houfe of Doug- perfecutions already mentioned, were the negociations the king’s 

fed of trea-l as to affaflinate him. James V. being at variance for the king’s marriage. Indeed, there is Icarce any mama £ B - 


Indeed, there is icarce any mama £ B - 


‘ Qf! " W’ith the houfe of Douglas, had reafons of fufpicion, monarch mentioned in h.iffory who feems to have had a 

and was difpofed to believe everything that is moft greater variety of chokes, or who was more difficult to 
flagi ious ot Sir James Hamilton. He inftruded the be pleaf.d. The fituation of affairs on the continent 
■ young gentleman to go wfith expedition to Edinburgh, of Europe, had rendered Scotland a kinad -m of great 
and to open the matter to the p ivy-council; and that confequence, as holding the balance between Fr.u ce, 
he might be treated with the greater refpedf, he fur- England, and the emperor of Germany ; and each of 

niihed him with the ring which he was accuft-tried to the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 

lend to them upon thole important occalions which re- James, by giving him a wile.—In 1534, king Francis 
quired their addrefs and a&ivity. Sir James Hamil- offered him his daughter; and the match w.is ftrongly 
ton was apprehended and imprifoned. An accufation recommended by the duke of Albany, who was ftili li- 
of having devifed and attempted the king’s death at ving in France, and ferved J imes with_great fidelity, 
different times, was preferred againft him. His de- The fame year tide Imperial ambaffador arrived in Scot- offers of 

fence appeared to be weak and unfatisfuft u y. A jury, land, and perfented, in the name of his mafter, the or the emye- 

434 which confifted of men of rank and charadter, pro- der of the golden fleece to James, who h..d already been ror .f Ger- 
Condemu- nounced him guilty; and, being condemned to fuffer inverted with that of St Michael -jy Francis. At the 
ed and ex- the death -f a traitor, he loft his head, and the quar- fame time, he offered him his choice of three princeffes ; 
ecuted. ters ot hi, body were expofed upon the gates of the city Mary of Auftria, the emperor's lifter, and widow of 

of Edinburgh. The clergy, who could not prevent his Lewis king of Hungary; Mary of Portugal, the 

trial and execution, regretted his death, but did not daughter of his fifter Eleonora of Auftria ; or Mary of 
think of appointing a iucceffor to him in their court of England, the daughter of Catharine a id Henry. An- 
inquiiition. other condition, however, was annexed to their propo- 

In other refpedts, however, James fhowed great con- fal, viz. that, to fupprefs the herefics of the time, a 
cern for the welfare of his people. Being diffatLfied council fit >uld be held for obviating the calamities 
with the ordinary adminiftration of juftice, he had re- which threatened the Chriftian religion. Thofe pro- 
courfe to the parliament of Paris-for a model of the poials would have met with a more ready acceptance 
like inftituti. n in Scotland. Great objections lay to from James, had not his clergy, at this time, been dif- 
juries in civil matters, and to ambulatory courts of juf- gufted with Charles, tor all win a too great a latitu. e 
441 tice. The auth'rity of the heritable jurifdiftions was to the Proteftants of Germany. James, in his anlwer, Whi.h ar 

James re • almoft excluiive of a'l law ; for though the king might returned the emperor his acknowledgments in the moft r>-j< aed li 

guiates the j refute in tnem, yet he feldom did ; and appeals before polite terms, for the fp endid alliances he had oflet d J ,m ‘ 5 - 

H ft ice ° l ^ e counc ‘l were d-lagreeab‘e and expenlive. The in- him. He 0 uched the propofal of the council is being 

J ftitution of the lords of articles threw too much weight a meafure rather to be w.flied for than hoped, becaule 

into their fcale, as no bufinefs could be tranfaCted in it ought to be free and holy, and upon the model of 
parliament but what they allowed of and prepared; the firft councils; its members o nliiting of the moft 
and it was always in the power of the crown to diredt charitable, quiet, and dilinterefted part of the clergy, 
them as the king ple.i ed. 'File Lrue fi.urccof the pub- He faid, that if Inch a council cod J ne obtained, lie 

lie grievance's, 111 matters of pr. peity, lay in th, difre- would willingly fend ecclefi.lilies to it; but if no , that 

gard Ihotvn to the excellent acts which had palfed du- every prince ought to relotm the er or.- of ciodtrine, 

ring the teigns of the three firft Jame-es a'>d which and the faults of the cletgx, within his wn dominions. 


4 ,t| 

James r 


had not been fuificie..tly fupported in the la e reigns. 
The evil had gathered ftrength during the minorhy of 


b-'v.tiled ti e cbTr.a-e commit ol his uncle m his 
tvee and marriage; and offeted his beft offices for 


James V.; and he refolved to eltablilh a Handing jury effecting a reconciliation between him ana the .mpe-or. 
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wiihing that all the princes of Chriftendom would unite 
their arms againft their common enemy the Turks. 
He hinted, very juftly, that his Imperial majefty had 
offered more than he could perform, becaufe his cou- 
fin, Mary of England, was not at his difpofal. The 
ambaffador replied, that his mailer, if perfuafions failed, 
would compel Henry by force of arms to refign her. 
James anfwered this ridiculous declaration by obferving, 
that the emperor then would be guilty of a breach of 
all laws both divine and human ; that it would be im¬ 
politic to give a preference to any of the three prin- 
ceffes, all of them being fo illuftrious and deferving ; 
but, to fhow how much he valued an alliance with his 
Imperial majefty, he would become a fuppliant to that 
prince for his niece, daughter to Chriftiern king, of 
Denmark, to become his bride. The ambaffador’s an- 
fwer to this unexpected requeft was, that (he was alrea¬ 
dy betrothed to the count-palatine, and that before that 
time the marriage was probably confummated. 

But whether the Imperial ambaffador had any right 
to offer the Englifti princefs or not, it is agreed by 
moft hiftorians, that he was offered either Mary or Eli¬ 
zabeth by their father Henry himfelf. To Mary of 
Bourbon, the daughter of the duke of Vendofme, he 
is faid to have been contracted ; but for fome reafon 
or other all thefe matches were broken off; and the 
king at lad went to France, where he married Mag¬ 
dalen the eldefl daughter of Francis. The nuptials 
were celebrated at Paris in the year 1537, with great 
magnificenceand among other things ferved up by 
way of defert at the marriage-feafl, were a number of 
covered cups filled with pieces of gold and gold-duft, 
the native produdt of Scotland, which James diftribu- 
ted among the guefts. This gold was found in the 
mines of Cravrford-moor, which were then worked by 
the Germans. In the beginning of May, the royal 
pair embarked for Leith, under convoy of four large 
fhips of war, and landed on the 28th of the fame 
month. The joy of the Scots was inexpreflible, but it 
was of fhort continuance ; for the young queen died of 
a fever on the 22d of July the fame year. 

King James did not long remain a widower ; for the 
fame year he fent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to treat 
of his fecond marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
Guife, duchefs-dowager of Longueville. In this he 
was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIII. but not before 
James had been contracted to her. But this was no¬ 
thing to Henry ; for he not only infilled upon having 
this lady for his wife, but threw out fome menaces 
againft Francis, becaufe he would not comply with this 
unjuftifiable requeft. In January 1538, {he was mar¬ 
ried to James, and efcorted to Scotland by the admi¬ 
ral of France with a confiderable fquadron ; both James 
and Francis being fufpicious that Henry would make 
ftime attempt to intercept the royal bride. But no¬ 
thing of this kind happened, and (he landed falely at 
Fifenefs ; from whence Ihe was conducted to the king 
at St Andrew’s. 

But while James appeared thus to be giving him¬ 
felf up to the pleafures of love, he was in other refpeCts 
(bowing himfelf a bloody tyrant. Some differences 
fubfifted between the families of Gordon and Forbes in 
the north. The heir of the houfe laft-mentioned had 
been educated in a loefe diffipated manner, and kept 
Vol. XVII. 


company with a worthlefs fellow named Slrahan. Ha¬ 
ving refufed this favourite fomething he had afked, the 
latter attached himfelf to Gordon earl of Huntley, 
who, it is faid, aflifted him in forming a charge of trea- 
fon againft Forbes. He was accufed of intending to 
reftore the Douglaffes to their forfeited eftates and ho¬ 
nours ; which improbable (lory being fupported by 
fome venal evidences, the unhappy young man was con¬ 
demned and executed as a traitor. The king could not 
but fee the injuftice of this execution ; and,.in. order to 
make fome amends for it, banifhed Strahan the kingdom. 
The following execution, which happened a few days 
after, was much more inhuman, infomuch that it would 
have ftained the annals even of the moft defpotic tyrants. 
The earl of Angus, finding that he could not regain 
the favour of the king, had recourfe to the method, 
ufual in thofe days, viz. the committing of depredations 
on the borders. This crime was fufficient with James 
to occafion the death of his innocent fifter, the dowager- 
lady of Glamis. She had been courted by one Lyon, 
whom fhe had rejected in favour of a gentleman of the 
name of Campbell. Lyon, exafperated at his repulfe, 
found means of admittance to James, whom he filled with 
the greateft terrors on account of the practices of the 
family of Angus ; and at laft charged the lady, her huf- 
band, and an old prieft, with a defign of poifoning 
the king in order to reftore Angus. The parties 
were all rem.arkable for the quiet and innocent lives 
they led ; and even this circumftance was by their dia¬ 
bolical accufer turned to their prejudice, by reprefent- 
ing it as the effeCt of cunning or caution. In this 
reign an accufation of treafon was always followed by 
condemnation. However, the evidence againft the lady- 
appeared fo abfurd and contradictory, that fome of the 
judges were for dropping the profecution, and others 
for recommending her cafe to the king : but the majo¬ 
rity prevailed t© have it determined by a jury, who 
brought her in guilty ; and (he was condemned to be 
burnt alive in the Caftle-hill of Edinburgh. The de¬ 
fence (he made would have done honour to the ableft 
orator,and undeniably proved herinnocence; but though 
it was reported to James, it was fo far from mitiga¬ 
ting her fentence, that it was aggravated by her hut 
band being obliged to behold her execution. The un¬ 
happy hufband himfelf endeavoured to make his way 
over the caftle wall of Edinburgh ; but the rope pro¬ 
ving too fhort, he was daflied in pieces : and lord Gla¬ 
mis her fon, though but a child, was imprifoned during 
the remainder of this reign. The old prieft, though 
put to the torture, confeffed nothing, and was freed. 
Lyon, like the other accufer already mentioned, was 
banifhed the kingdom. 

Whether thefe and other cruelties had affected the 
king’s confcience, or whether his brain had been 
touched by the diftraCtions of the different parties, is 
unknown ; but it is certain, that, in the year 1740, he 
began to live retired : his palace appeared like the cioi- 
ftered retreat of monks ; his deep was haunted by the 
moft frightful dreams, which he conftrued into appari¬ 
tions ; and the body of Sir James Hamilton, whole ex¬ 
ecution has already been mentioned,feemed continually 
prefent to his eyes. Perhaps the lofs of his two fon-, 
who died on the fame day that Sir James was executed, 
might have contributed to bring this man nmre remark* 
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Scotland. ably to bis remembrance. • No doubt, it added to the 
gloom of his mind ; and he notv faw his court aban- 
ed by almoft all his nobility.' 

At laft James was in fome degree roufed from his 
inadtion, by the preparations made againft him by his 
uncle Henry VIII. of England. Some differences had 
already taken place; to accommodate which, Henry 
had defired a conference with James at York. But 
this the latter, by the advice of his parliament, had 
declined. The confequence was a rupture between the 
two courts, and the Engiilh had taken 20 of the Scots 
trading veflels. Henry threatened to revive the anti¬ 
quated claim of the Englifh fuperiority over Scotland* 
and had given orders for a formidable ir.vafion of the 
Scotch borders. He complained that James had ufurp- 
ed his title of Defender of the Faith, to which he 
had added the word Chriftian, implying that Henry 
was an infidel : but the kings of Scotland had, fome 
time before, been complimented by the papal fee with 
that title. James, on the other hand, threw his eyes 
towards Ireland, the north part of which was actually 
peopled with inhabitants who owned ho fovereign but 
the king of Scotland, and who offered to ferve James 
.againft the Englifh ; fome of their chiefs having adtual- 
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ly repaired to Scotland, and done homage to James. 
Henry had, about this time, declared himfelf king of 
Ireland, of which he was before only ftyled the lord; 
and James roundly afferted, that he had a preferable 
claim to at leaft one half of that ifland, which had been 
peopled by the fubjedts of Scotland. Though the 
Scotch hiftorians of this reign take very little notice of 
this incident, yet James appears to have been very te- 
jiacious of his title; and that there was a vail inter- 
courfe carried on between the fubjects of Scotland and 
the northern Irilh, who unanimoufly acknowledged 
James for their'natural fovereign. Indeed, this was 
the only ground of quarrel that the king, with the leaft 
fbadow of juftice, could allege againft Henry. 

His parliament being met, many public-fpirited adls 
were puffed; and before the affembly was diffolved, 
the merpbers renewed the adls againft leafing-making ; 
by which is meant the mifreprefendng of the king to his 
nobles, or the nobles to their king : and James, to 
dii'mifs them in good humonr, palled an adt of free 
grace for all crimes committed in his minority ; the earl 
of Angus, and Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
being excepted. 

Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife Ca¬ 
tharine Howard, married and divorced the princefs 
Anne of Cleves, and found himfelf either dei'erted or 
diftrufted by all the princes on the continent, Proteft- 
ant as well as Roman Catholic. James and his clergy 
relied greatly on this public odium incurred by Henry ; 
but the emperor having again quarrelled with Francis, 
left Henry, whofe dominions they had threatened joint¬ 
ly to invade, at liberty to continue -his preparations 
againft the Scots. He firft ordered his fleet, then the 
mod formidable of any in the world, to make frefli de- 
feents upon Scotland, At the fame time, he appoint¬ 
ed a very conilderable army to rendezvous upon the 
borders, under the command of Sir Robert Bowes, one 
of his wardens, the earl of Angus, and his two bro¬ 
thers Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas. James 
was every day exptdling fupplies of money, arms, and 
other necefffiries from Francis; but thefe not arriving. 


he re-affembled his parliament on the 14th of March, Scotland, 
which gratified him in all his demands. Many excel- 
lent regulations were made for the internal government, 
peace, and fecurity of the kingdom, and againft the ex¬ 
portation of money inflead of merchandife. Adis were 
palled for fortifying and embellifhing the town of 
Edinburgh, and for better lupplying the fubjedls with 
wine and all'the other, neceffaries of life. The royal 
revenue was increafed by many additional eftates; and 
the laft hand was put to one of the beft plans for a na¬ 
tional militia that perhaps ever appeared. As yet, 
excepting in the difappointment which Henry met with 
from his nephew in not meeting him .at York, he had 4 $ T 
no grounds for commencing hoftilities. But it is here Death of 
proper to obferve, that the queen-motlier was then the queen- 
dead ; and confequently the connexion between James mother - 
and Henry was weakened Whatever her private cha¬ 
racter might have been, ihe was certainly a happy in- 
ftrument of preventing bloodftied between the two 
kingdoms. She was buried with royal honours at 
Perth., 

James, to all appearance, was at this time in a moft 
definable fituation. His domain, by forfeitures and 
otherwife, far exceeded that of any of his predeceffors. 

He could command the purfes of his clergy ; he had 
.large fums of ready money in his exchequer; bis forts 
were well ftored and fortified ; and he was now daily 
receiving remittances of money, arms, and ammunition 
from France, All this fhow of happinefs was only in James lolcs 
appearance; for the affections of his nobility, and the the affec- 
wifer part of his fubjects, were now alienated from him 
more than ever, by. the exceffive attachment he fhowed lu F 
to bigotry and perfecution. 

He had nominated the earl of Huntley to command 
his army on the borders, confiding of 10,000 men; 
and his lieirtenant-general was Sir Walter Liudfay of 
Torphichen, who had feen a great deal of foreign fer- 
vice, and was efteemed an excellent officer. Huntley 
acquitted himfelf admirably well in his commiffron; 
and was fo well ferved by his fpies, as to have certain 
intelligence that- the Engiilh intended to furprife and 
-burn Jedburgh and Kelfo. The Englifh army under 
Sir Robert Bowes and the Douglaffes, with other nor¬ 
thern Englilhmen, continued ftill upon the borders ; 
and one of the refoludons the Scotch nobility and gen¬ 
try had come to, yeas, not to attack them on their own 
ground, nor to adt offenfively, unlefs their enemies in¬ 
vaded Scotland. Huntley being informed that the Eng-. 
lilh had advanced, on the 24th of Auguft, to a place 
called Haldanr'tg, and that they had deftroyed great 
part of .the Scotch and debateable lands, refolved to 
engage them: and the Engiilh were altonilhed, when 
at day break they faw the Scotch army draw up in 453 
.order of battle. .Neither party could now retreat with- The Eng- 
out fighting ; and Torphichen, who led the van, con- ^defeat 
filling of 2000 of the bell troops of Scotland, charged ^ J/ e 
the .Engiilh fo furioully, that Huntley gained a com- Huntley, 
plete.and an eafy victory. Above 200 of the Eng¬ 
iilh-. were killed, and 600 taken prifoners; among whom 
were their general Sir Robert Bowes, Sir William 
Mowbray, and about 60 of the moft diftinguiflied nor¬ 
thern barons; the earl of Angus efcaping by the fwift- 
nefs of his horfe. The lofs of the Scots was inconfider- 
able. 

In the meanwhile,, the duke of Norfolk having raifed 

a great. 
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Scotland, a great army, had orders to march northwards, and 
to difperfe a manifefto complai .ing of James for having 
diiappointed him of the interview at York, and revising 
the ridiculous claim of his own and his anceflois’ fupe- 
riority over (lie kingdom of Scotland. It was plain, from 
toe woids of this manifefto, that Henry was ltill placa¬ 
ble towards James; and that he would eafily have dropt 
that claim, if his nephew would have made any perfonal 
advances towards a reconciliation. 

The condition of James was now deplorable. The 
few faithful counfell rs he had about him, fuch as Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, who was then lord treafurer, plainly 
454 intimated, that he could have no dependence upon his 
Dittra&ion nobles, as he was devoted to the clergy ; and James, 
of James, fometimes, in a fit of diftradtion, would draw his dag¬ 
ger upon the cardinal and other ecclefiaftics when they 
cure to him with frefli propolitions of murder and pro- 
Icj-iptions, and drive them out of his prefence. Eut he 
had no conftancy of mind; and he certainly put into 
his pocket a bloody fcroll that had been brought him 
by his priefts, beginning with the earl of Arran, the 
firft fubjeCt of the kingdom. In one of his cooler 
moments, he appointed the lord Erfkine, and fome 
others of his nobility, to make a frefn attempt to gain 
time ; and Henry even condefcended to order the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced as far as York), 
the lord privy feal, the bifhnp of Durham, and others, 
to treat with him. The conferences were fhort and un- 
fuccefsful. The duke bitterly complained, that the 
Se ts fought only to am life him till the feafon for ac¬ 
tion was over. In fhort, he confidereJ both them and 
Learmoulh, who was ordered to attend him, as fo ma- 
TlwHilte ^P’ es » anc ' trea t e d them accordingly. It was the 21ft 
of Norfolk of Odtober before he entered the ealt borders of Scotland. 
cittrsS-.'o - According to the Scotch hiftori ins, his army confift- 
l.uid with a ed of 40,000 men ; but the Englilh have fixed it at 

formidable 20,000. 

3rm y- James affeCtcd to complain of this invafton as being 

unprovoked ; hut he loft no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. The fi'uation of his nobility, who were 
pvefled by a foreign invalion on the one hand, and do- 
meftic tyrants on the other, induced them to hold fre¬ 
quent confultations ; and in one of them, they rel'olved 
to renew the feene that had been afted at Lawder 
bridge under James III. by hanging alibis grandfon’s 
Confpiracy evil counfellor . The Scots hiftorians fay, that this 
againft rel'olution was not executed, becaufe the nobility could 
James’* fa- not: a g ree about the victims that were to be facrificed ; 
vourites. an( j t ] lat t j le king, who was encamped with his army 
at Fallamoor, having intelligence of their confultation, 
removed haltily to Edinburgh ; iiorn which he fent 
orders o his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfolk, who appeals as yet not to have en¬ 
tered the Scotch borders The anfwer of the nobdity 
was, that they were determined not to attack the duke 
upon Englilh ground ; ban that if lie invaded Scotland, 
they knew lueir du'y. The earl ot Huntley, who 
commanded the van of the Scottilh arrnv, confiding of 
10,000 men, was oi the fame opinion: but no fooncr 
did Norfolk pafs the Tweed, than he harafled the 
Englilh army, cut off their f raging paid s, and dif- 
treifed them in inch a maimer, that ih: duke agreed 
Tlieiai"- once moie to a conference f <r peace; which was ma¬ 
il Hi obliged n.ige 1 , o:s *he part oi' the Scots, by the biihop of Ork- 
to retreat, ncy and Sir J ones Leannouth ; but nothing was con- 
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eluded. The Englifli general, finding it now impoffible Scotland, 
on many accounts to p. Tecutehi, invalion, rep:.(fed t! e " ^' l ~ / 
Tweed ; and wa- haralT d in his march by the earl < f 
Huntley, who defifted irom the pur ait the moment his 
enemies gained Englilh ground. 458 

J imes, whofe a: my at this time amounted to above The Scots 
30,000 men, c ntinued ftill at Edinburgh, from which rtfufe to 
he fent frequent mefiages to order his nobility and ge- P ur ^ ue - 
nerah to follow the duke of Norfolk into England; 
but thefe were difregarded. James was flattered, that 
now he had it in his power to be revenged for all the 
indignities that had been offered by England to Scot¬ 
land. In this he was encouraged by the French am- 
baffador, and the high opinion he had of his own 
troops. About the beginning of November, he came 
to a refolution of re-affembling his army, which was dis¬ 
banded upon the duke of Norfolk’s retreat. This prn- 
jeft appeared fo feafible and fo promifing, that feveral 
of the nobility are faid to have fallen in with it, parti¬ 
cularly the lord Maxwell, the earls of Arran, Caffils, 
and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, Somerville, and 
Erlkine : others reprefented, but in vain, that the arms 
of Scotland had already gained fufficient honour, by 
obliging the powerful army of the Englifh, with their 
moil experienced general at their head, to make a 
fhameful retreat before a handful; that the force of 
Scotland was inferior to that of England ; and that an 
honourable peace was ftill practicable. It was faid, in 
reply to thofe confiderations, that the ftate of the quar¬ 
rel was r.ow greatly altered; that Henry had in his 
manifefto declared his intention to enflave their coun¬ 
try ; that he treated the nobility as his vaflals ; that the 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burning the dwell¬ 
ings of the defencelefs inhabitants, by laying above 20 
villages and towns in alius; and that no Scotchman, 
who was not corrupted by Henry’s gold, would op- 459 
pofe the king’s will. The laft, perhaps, was the chief But at laft 
argument that prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a noble- f <,nf 7 lt 
man of great honour and courage, to agree to carry the LiLiand 
war into England by Solway, provided he was at the 
head of 10,000 men. It was at laft agreed that the 
earl of Arran and the cardinal ftiould openly raife men, 
as if they intended to enter the eaft marches, where 
they were to make only a feint, while the lord Max¬ 
well was to make the real attempt upon the weft. Pri¬ 
vate letters were everywhere circulated to raife the men 
who were to ferve under the lord Maxwell; among 
whom were the earls of Caffils and Glencairn, the lords 
Fleming, Somerville, Etikine, and many other perfons 
ot great conftdeiation. James, who never was fufpeCt- 
ed of want of c< ura re, probably would have put him- 
felf at the head of this expedition, had he not been dif- 
fuaded In m it by his priefts and minions, who remind¬ 
ed him of the confultations at Fallamoor, and the 
other treafonable practices of the nobility. They add¬ 
ed, that m; ft of them being corrupted by the Englifli 
go'd, he could not be too much on his guard. He was 
at laft perluaded to repair to the c-iftle oi Eochniaben 
or Carlaverock, and there to wait the iffue of the in¬ 
road. 

It was probably at this place that James was pre- well Wr- 
vailed on to come to the fatal refolution of appointing feted in 
one Oliver Sinclair, a fon of the hou r e cf Roflin, and the com - 
a f tvourite minion at court, to command the ;umy in nnnd 
chief; and his commiffion was made out accordingly ( L vtr &ia ’ 
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siootlaud. On the 2 3d of November, the Scots begin their march 
at midnight ; and having palled the Elk, all the ad¬ 
jacent villages were feen in flames by the break of day. 
Sir Thomas Wharton, the Englilh warden of thofe 
marches, the baftard Dacres, and Mufgrave, haftily 
raifed a few troops, the whole not exceeding 500 men, 
and drew them up upon an advantageous ground ; when 
Sinclair, ordering the royal banner to be difplayed, and 
being mounted on the Ihoulders of two tall men, pro¬ 
duced and read his commilfion. It is impoflible to 
imagine the, confternation into which the Scots were 
thrown upon this occafion; and their leaders fetting 
the example, the whole army declared (according to 
the Scotch authors), that they would rather furrender 
themfelves prifoners to the Englilh, than fubmit to be 
commanded by fuch a general. In an inftant, all order 
in the Scotch army was broken down ; horfe and foot, 
foldiers and fcullions, noblemen and peafants, were in¬ 
termingled. It was eafy for the Englilh general to 
perceive this confufion, and perhaps to gnefs at its 
•caufe. A hundred of his light-horfe happened to ad¬ 
vance : they met no refiftance: the. nobles were the firft 
who furrendered themfelves prifoners ; and the red of 
the Englilh advancing, they obtained a bloodlefs vic¬ 
tory ; for even the women and the boys made prifoners 
of Scotch foldiers, and few or none were killed. The 
lord Herbert , relates the circumftances of this lhameful 
affair with fome immaterial differences; but agrees with 
the Scotch authorities upon the whole. He mentions, 
however, no more than 800 common foldiers having 
been made prifoners. The chief of the priloners were 
the earls of Calflls and Glencaim, the lords Maxwell, 
Eleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Gray, with above 
4 6a 200 gentlemen befides. 

James V. James was then at Carlaverock, which is about 1 2 
4 i<» of miles diftant from the place of adtion, depreffed in his 
ITid. Spirits, and anxious about the event of the expedition, 
which, is to this day called the Raid- of Solway ntofs. 
When the news came to his ears, and that the earl of 
Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edinburgh, 
he was feized with an additional dejedtion of mind, 
which brought him to his grave,- In fuch a fltua- 
tion every cruel adtion of his former life wounded his 
confcience ; and he at laft funk into a fullen melan- 
which admitted of no confolation. 


Solway ntofs, and fome faint expreflions alluding to the Scotland; 
difgrace he fuffered. In this Hate he languilhed for 
fome days; for it is certain he, did not furvive the 
13 th. 4 6, 

James V.was fucceeded by his infant daughter Mary, Is fucceed- 
whofe birth we have already mentioned. James had ed M a- 
taken no fteps for the fecurity of his kingdom, fo that r,r ' 
ambitious men had now another opportunity of throw¬ 
ing the public affairs into confufion. The fituation 
of Scotland- indeed at this time was very critical. 464 
Many of the nobility were prifoners in England, and Critical C- 
thofe who remained at home were factious and turbu- tuat . ion » ] 
lent. The nation was difpirited by an unfuccefsful affairi ‘ 
war. Commotions were daily excited on account of 
religion, and Henry VIII. had formed a defign of add¬ 
ing Scotland to his other dominions. By a teftamen- 
tary deed which cardinal Beaton had forged in the 
name of, his fovereign, he was appointed tutor to the 
queen and governor of the realm, and three of the 
principal mobility were named to adt as his counfellors 
in the adminiftration. The nobility and the people, 
however, calling in queltion the authenticity of this 
deed, which he could not eftablifli, the cardinal was 
degraded from the dignity he had affirmed 5 and the 463 
eftates of the kingdom advanced into the regency Earl of Ar- 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, whom they judged ra " a P* 
to be entitled to this diftindtion, as the fecond perfon p0l " ted r *’ 
of the kingdom, and the neareft heir, after Mary, to the gen ’ 
crown. 

The difgrace of cardinal Beaton might have proved 
the deftru&ion of his party, if the earl of Arran had 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 
his views were circumfcribed ; and he did not compen- 
fate for this defedt by any firmnefs of purpofe. He HischafSt- 
was too indolent to gain partizans, and too irrefolute ter. 
to fix them. Slight difficulties filled him with em- 
barraffment, and great ones overpowered him. His 
enemies, applying themfelves to the timidity of his dif- 
pofition, betrayed him into weaknefles; and the efteem 
which his gentlenefs had procured him in private life, 
was loft in the contempt attending his public condudt, 
which was feeble, fludluating, and inconfiftent. 4 $7 

The attachment which the regent was known to He be- 


profefs for the reformed religion, drew to him the love comes P°* 
choly, which admitted of no confolation. From Car- of the people; his high birth, and the mildnefs of his accounTof 
laverock he removed to Falkland ; and was fometimes virtues, conciliated their refpedt; and from the circum- his attach- 
heard to exprefs himfelf as if he thought that the whole ftance, that his name was at the head of the roll of he- menttoth* 
body of his nohility were in a conspiracy againft his reties which the clergy had prefented to the late king, a reforms- 
perfon and dignity. The prefence rf the few attend- fentiment of tendernefs was mingled with his popula- tion - 
ants who were admitted into his chamber, and who rity. His condudt correfpondeS, at firft, with the im- 

preffions entertained in his favour. Thomas Guillame 
and John Rough, two celebrated preachers, were in¬ 
vited to live in his houfe ; and he permitted them to 
declaim openly againft the errors of the church of 
Rome. They attacked and expofed the fupremacy of 
the pope, the worfhip of images, and the invocation of 
faints. Cardinal Beaton and the prelates were exceed¬ 
ingly provoked, and indefatigably adtive to defend the 
eftahlifhed dodtrines. 

This public fandtion afforded to the reformation was 488 
of little confequence, however, when compared with a The peopf# 
meafure which was foon after adopted by Robert lord P ermi “ e ^ 
kingdom ; king Henry will either mafter it by arms, or Maxwell, He propofed, that the liberty of reading the rc- 
win it by marriage.’' He then turned his face to the feriptures in the vulgar tongue fhould be permitted to in their" 
wall, and in broken ejaculations pronounced the word the people j and that, for the future, no heretical guilt motber- 

fhoukl tongue. 


■were the wicked inftruments of his mifconduct, feemed 
to aggravate his fufferings, and he either could not or 
would not take any fuftenance. His death being now 
inevitable, Beaton approached his bed-fide with a pa¬ 
per, to which he is laid to have diredted the king’s 
hand, pretending that it was his laft will. On the iBth 
of December, while James was in this deplorable ftate, 
a meffenger came from Linlithgow, with an account 
thot the queen .was brought to bed of a daughter ; and 
the laft words he was diftindtly heard to fay, were, “ It 
will end as it began t'the crown came by a woman, and 
it will go with one ; many miferies approach this poor 
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Scotland. fhould be Inferred againft any perfon for having them 
in his pofieffion, or for making ufe of them. The re¬ 
gent and the three eftates acknowledged the propriety of 
this propofal. Gavin Dunbar archbifhop of Glafgow, 
and chancellor of Scotland, protefted, indeed, for him- 
felf and for the church, that no aft on this fubject 
fhould pafs and be effe&udl, till a provincial council of 
all the clergy of the kingdom fhould confider and de¬ 
termine, whether there was a necefllty that the people 
fhould confult and ftudy the fcriptures in the vulgar 
tongue. But his proteftation being difregarded, the 
bill of the lord Maxwell was carried into a law, and the 
regent made it generally known by a proclamation. 

From this period copies of the Bible were import¬ 
ed in great numbers from England ; and men, allured 
by an appeal fo flattering to their reafon, were proud 
to recover from the fupine ignorance in which they 
had been kept by an artful priefthood. To read be¬ 
came a common accomplifhment: and books were mul¬ 
tiplied in every quarter, which difclofed the pride, the 
tyranny, and the abfurdities of the Romifh church and 
fuperftitions. 

The death of James V. proved very favourable to 
the ambitious defigns of Henry. He now propofed 
an union of the two kingdoms by the marriage of his 
fon Edward VI. with Mary the young queen of Scot¬ 
land. To promote this, he releafed the noblemen who 
riageofEd- had been taken prifoners at Solway, after having en- 
ward vi. gaged them on oath, not only to concur in promoting 
with Mary, the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
and cuftody of the young queen, with the government 
of her kingdom, and the pofTefllon of her caftles. The 
earl of Angus and his brother, who had been fifteen 
years in exile, accompanied them to Scotland, and 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
Teftitution of their honours and eftates. The regent 
was inclined to favour the demands of peifons of fuch 
eminent ftation ; but though the ftates were inclined 
to the marriage, they refufed to permit the removal of 
the queen into England, and treated with contempt the 
idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the caftles to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad¬ 
ler, the Englifh ambalfador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with the requifitions of 
his mafter ; but all his intrigues were unfuccefsful; and 
Henry perceiving that he muft depart from fuch extra¬ 
vagant conditions, at laft authorifed the commiffioners 
feme of his to confent to treaties of amity and marriage, on the 
pr*pofals. moft favourable terms that could be procured. In con- 
fequence of thefe powers given to the commiffioners, it 
was agreed that a firm peace and alliance fhould take 
place between the two nations, and that they fhould 
mutually defend and proteft one another in cafe of an 
invalion. The queen was to remain within her own 
dominions till fhe was ten years of age ; and Henry 
was not to claim any fliare in the government. Six 
nobles, or their apparent heirs, were to be furrendered 
to him in fecurity for the conveyance of the young 
queen into England, and for her marriage with prince 
Edward, as loon as fhe was ten years of age. It was 
alfo ftipulated, that though the queen fhould have iflue 
by Edward, Scotland fhould retain not only its name, 
Tbcregent but its laws and liberties. 

oppofed by Thefe conditions, however advantageous to Scot¬ 
land, yet did not give entire fatisfaiUpn. Cardinal 
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Beaton, who had been imprifoned on pretence of trea- 
fonablc fchemes, and; was now releafed from his confine¬ 
ment by the influence of the queen-dowager, took all 
opportunities of exclaiming againft the alliance, as 
tending to deftroy the independency of the kingdom. 

He pointed out to the churchmen the dangers which, 
arofe from the prevalence of herefy, and urged them to 
unanimity and zeal. Awakening all their fears and 
felfifhnefs, they granted him a large fum of money with 
which he might gain partizans ; the friars were inftrud- 
ed to preach againft the treaties with England ; and 
fanatical men were inftruded to difplay their rage in 
offering indignities to Sir Ralph Sadler. 47 * 

Cardinal Beaton was not the only antagonift the re- And by fe- 
gent had to deal with. The Earls of Argyle, Hunt- 
ley, Bothwel, and Murray, concurred in the oppofi- 
ticn ; and having colle&ed fome troops, and poffefled 
themfelves of the queen’s perfon, they affirmed all the 
authority. They were joined by the earl of Lenox, 
who was made to hope that he might efpoufe the queen- 
dowager and obtain the regency. He was alfo in¬ 
clined to oppofe the earl of Arran, from an ancient 
quarrel which had fubfifted between their two fami¬ 
lies ; and from a claim he had to fuperfede him, not 
only in the enjoyment of his perfonal eftates, but in the 
fucceffion to the crown. The regent, alarmed at fuch 
a powerful combination againft him, inclined to attend 
to fome advances which were made him by. the queen- 473 
dowager and cardinal. To refufe to confirm the treaties, But con-, 
after he had brought them to a conclufion, was, how- f> rms tfle ^ 
ever, a ftep fo repugnant to probity, that he could not 
be prevailed upon to adopt it. He therefore, in a marr j a g e 
folemn manner, ratified them in the abbey-church of with Eng-. 
Holyroodhoufe, and commanded the great leal of Scot- land, 
land to be appended to them. The lame day he went 
to St Andrew’s, and ilfued a mandate to the cardinal, 
requiring him to return to his allegiance. To this the 
prelate refufed to pay any attention, or to move from 
his caftle ; upon which the regent denounced -him a 
rebel, and threatened to compel him to fubmiffion by 474 . 

military force. But in a few days after, the pufillani- Heabau-. 
mous regent meeting with Beaton, forfook the intereft c° n V/ l 6 - 
of Henry VIII. and embraced that of the queen-dow- a ^’' 
ager and of France. Being in hafte alfo to reconcile renounces 
himfelf to the church of Rome, he renounced publicly, the Protei- 
at Stirling, the opinions of the reformed, and received t ^ nl re h- 
abfolution from the hands cf the cardinal. g l0n -. 

By this mean-fpirited condudl the regeet expofed 
himfelf to univerfal contempt, while cardinal Beaton 
ufurped the whole authority. The earl of the Lenox, 
finding that he had no hopes of fuccefs in his fait to 
the queen-dowager, engaged in negociations with Hen¬ 
ry, to place himfelf at the head of the Scottilh lords who 
were in die Englifh intereft, and to affert the caufe of 473, 
the reformation. The confequence of all this was a Henry's 
rupture with England. Henry not only delayed to violent pm 
ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered all the Scot- ceding.''., 
tifh fliips in the harbours of England to be taken and. 
confifcated. This violent proceeding inflamed the na¬ 
tional difgufts againft the Englifh alliance ; and the 
party of the cardinal and queen-dowaeer thus obtained 
an increafe of popularity. Henry himfelf, however, 
was fo much accuftomed to afts of outrage and vio¬ 
lence, that he feemed to think the ftep he had juft now 
taken a matter of no moment; and therefore he de¬ 
manded 
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manded that the hoftages, in terms of “the treaty of dowager in marriage. His army was difmiffed, and Scotland, 
marriage, (hould ft ill be delivered up to him. But the he threw himfelf at the feet of his miftreis, by whom v 
cardinal and regent informed his ambaffador, Sir Ralph he was, in appearance, favourably received : but many 
Sadler, that from their own authority they could not of his friends were feduced from him under- different pre- 

laft, apprehending his total min from 
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command any of the nobles to be committed to him 
as hoftages; and that the offenfive ftrain of behaviour 
affumed by the Englifh monarch might have altered 
the fentiments of the Scottifh parliament with regard 
to a meafure of fuch importance. After much alterca¬ 
tion the conferences were broken off; and as the lords 
who were releafed from captivity had promifed to re¬ 
turn prifoners to England, it'now remained with them 
to fulfil their promiie. None of them, however, had 
the courage to do fo, excepting the earl of Caffils j 
and Henry, being ftruck with his puniftiiious fenfe of 
honour, difmiffed him loaded with prefents. 

Cardinal Beaton being thus in poffeffion of power, 
took meafures to fecure it. The folemnity of the co¬ 
ronation of the young queen was celebrated at Stirling. 
A council was chofen to diredt and affilt the regent in 
the greater affairs of ftate, at the head of which was 
the' queen-dowager. John Hamilton, the abbot of 
Paifley, who had acquired an afcendency over the re¬ 
gent, was alfo promoted to the privy-feal, and made 
treafurer of the kingdom; and cardinal Beaton, upon 
the requeft of the regent and the three effaces,- accept¬ 
ed the office of lord high chancellor. 

After the flatteries and the hopes with which the 
of Lenox had been amufed, the cardinal had rea- 


earl 


fon to dread the utmoft warmth of his reientment. He 
had therefore written to Francis I. giving a detail of 
the critical fuuation of affairs in Scotland, and intreat- 


tences ; and at 

fome fecret enterprife, he fled to Glafgow, and fortified - r 
himfelt in that city. The rfigent, colleding an army, And i s 
marched againft him ; and having defeated his friend obliged to 
the earl of Glencairn in a bloody encounter, was able to Ay- 
reduce the place of ffrength in which he confided. In 
this ebb of his fortune, the earl of Lenox had no hope 
but from England. 

The revolution produced in the political ftate of 
Scotland by the arts of cardinal Beaton, while it de¬ 
feated the intrigues of Henry VIII. pointed all its 
ffrength againft the progrefs of the reformation. Af¬ 
ter abandoning his old friends, the regent, in connec¬ 
tion with tire cardinal, was ambitious to undo all the g 2 
fervices he had rendered to them. The-three eftates Alliance 
annulled the treaties of anrity and marriage, and era : with 
powered commiffioners to conclude an alliance with France 
France. The regent difcharged the two preachers c °» c k<kd, 
Guillame and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn 
the dodtrines of the church. He drove back into Eng- p er f e cutedf 
land many pious perfons, whofe zeal had brought them 
to Scotland, to explain and advance the new opinions. 

He careffed with particular refpedt the legate whom 
the pope had lent to difcourage the marriage of the 
young queen with the prince of Wales, and to promife 
his affiftance againft the enterprifes of Henry VIII. 

He procured ah act of parliament to be paffed for the 
perfecution of heretics; and, upon the foundation of 


ing him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was this authority, the moft rigorous proceedings were 
now interefted to oppofe the influence and operations conceited againft the reformed; when the arms of 
of the queen dowager. But the indignation ; with England, routing the apprehenfions of the nation, gave 
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which the treachery of the cardinal had inflamed the 
earl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate adtion, 
and defeated the intention of this artifice. In the ho- 
ftile fituation of his mind towards Scotland, an oppor¬ 
tunity of commencing hoftilities had prelented itl'elf. 


the fulleft employment to the regent and his counfellors. 4 g^ 

In the rage and anguilh of difappointed ambition, I enox en- 
the earl of Lenox made an offer to aflift the views of gages in 
the king of England; who, treating him as an ally,Enghih 
engaged, in the event of fuecefs, to give him in mar- 1Iltcrclt ' 


Five flrips had arrived in the Clyde from Fiance, load- riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
ed with warlike ft res, and having on board the pa- veil him in the regency of Scotland. To eftablilh the 
triarch of Venice, Peter Contareni, legate from Paul III. reformation in Scotland, to acquire the fuperiority over 
with La Broffe, and James Meihaige, ambafladors from it to Henry VIII. and to effedfu.-te the marriage of the 
France ; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be' em- prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were the 
ployed in llren - thening the French fadton, and to be great nbjefts of their confederacy. 
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diftributed by the q iefcn dowager and the cardinal. Pre¬ 
vailing with the commanders of thefe veffels, who con 
ceived him to be the' faff friend of their monarch, he 
fecured this money for his own ufe, and depolited the 
military (lores in his caftle ot Dumbarton, under the 
care of George Stirling the deputy-governor, who at 
this time was entirely in his interefts. 

By the fuccefsful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called forth the full exertion of his party in 
levying a formidable army, with which he threatened 
the deftrudtion of the regent and the cardinal, offering 
them battle in the fields between Leith and Edinburgh, 
The regent, not being in a condition to . accept the 
challenge of his rival, had recourfe to negociati n. Car¬ 
dinal Beaton and the earl f Huntley pn poled term., 
of amity, and exerted themfeives with fo much addreis, 
that the earl of Lenox, lofrng the opportunity of cha- 
iriing his enemks, crnfented to an ac.ommodation,- 
and indulged anew the hope of obt .ming the queen- 
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Henry, though engaged in a war with France, which An Englifo 
required all his military force, could not refill the earlieft army en- 
opportunity in his pov. er to execute his vengeance tew Spot- 
againft Scotland. E ward Symour earl of Hartford™™’ 
was appointed to command 10,000 men ; who were em¬ 
barked at Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 200 (hips, under 
the diredtion of Sir John Dudley lord Lifle. This 
army wts landed Without oppofition near Leith; and 
the earl of Hartford made it known to Sir Adam Ot- 
terburn, the provoft of Edinburgh, that his commiflion 
empowered him to lay the country wafte and defolate, 
unlefs the regent fhould deliver up the young queen to 
the king of England. It was anfwered, that every ex- 
ti emity of uiftrefs would be endured, before the Scot- 4 $> 5 
tifh nation would fubrnit to fo ignominious a demand, who com; 
Six thoufartd horfe from' Berwick, under 1 the lord mit cruel 
Ever-, now joined the earl of Hartford. Leith and devalla- 
Edinburgh, after a feeble refiftance, yielded to the ^ 

Englifh commander; who abandoned them to pillage, Verify re- 

and tire. 
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and then fat fire to them. A cruel degradation enfued 
in the furrounding villages and country, and an immenle 
booty was conveyed on board the Englifh fleet. But, 
while an extreme terror was everywhere excited, the 
earl of Hartford re-embarked a part of his troops, and 
ordered the remainder to march with expedition to the 
frontiers ol England. 

The regent, abided by cardinal Beaton and the earls 
of Huntley, Argyle, Bothwell, and Murray, was aftive, 
in the mean time, to colled an army, and to provide 
for the fecurity of the kingdom. He felt, therefore, 
the greated furprife on being relieved fo unexpectedly 
from the mod imminent danger ; and an expedition, 
conduced with fo little difeemment, did not advance 
the meafures of Henry VIII. To aqcomplifh the 
marriage of the young queen with the prince of Wales, 
to poffel's himfelf of her perfon, or to atchieve a con- 
queft over Scotland, were all circumdances apparently 
within the reach of the Englifh commander: and yet, 
in the moment of victory, he negle&ed to proiecute his 
advantages ; and having inflamed the animofities of the 
Scotiilh nation, by a diiplay of the paffions and cruelty 
of his malfer, left them to recover from their difader, 
and to improve in their refources. 

The earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 
Englifh fleet, went to confult with Henry VIII. upon 
the delperate ftate of his affairs. He renewed his en¬ 
gagements with this monarch ; and received in mar¬ 
riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with poffeffions in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 
with 18 (hips and 606 foldiers, that he might fecure 
the catlle of Dumbarton, and employ himfelf in plun¬ 
dering and devaftation. But George Stirling, to 
whom the caflle was entrufted, reiufed to furrender 
it; and even obliged him to re-embark his troops. After 
engaging in a few petty incurfions and fkirmilhes, he 
returned to England. 

In 1544, Henry confented to a truce; and Scot¬ 
land, after having differed the miferies of war, was fub- 
je<Sed to the horrois of perfecution. The regent had 
procured an act of parliament for the perfecution of 
the reformed ; and the cardinal, to draw to himfelf an 
additional fplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate i latere. A vifitation of his 
own dioceie appeared to him the mod proper method 
of commencing the propofed extirpation of herefy, and 
he carried with him in his train the regent, and many 
perious of diitinition, to aihll in his judicatories, and to 
ihare in his difgrace. 

In the town of Perth a great many perfons were 
accufed and condemned. The moft trifling offences 
were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the fub- 
je<Els cl profecution and punifliment. Robert Lamb 
was hanged for affirming that the invocation of faints 
had no merit to fave. William Anderfon, James Rey¬ 
nold, and James Finlayfon, fuffered the fame death, 
for having abufed an image of St Francis, by putting 
horns upon his head. James Hunter, having kept 
their company, was found to be equally guilty, and 
punifhed in the fame manner. Helen Stirke, having 
refilled, when in labour, to invoke the affiltance of the 
Virgin, was drowned in a pool of water. Many of the 
burgeffes of Perth, being fufpefted of herefy, werefent 
into banifhment; and the lord Ruthven, the provoft, 
was upon the fame account difmiffed from his office. 
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The cardinal was ftrenuous in perfecuting herefy in Scotland, 
other parts of his diocefe. But the difeontents and 
clamour attending the executions of men of inferior fta- 
tion were now loft in the fame of the martyrdom of 
George Wifhart; a perfon who, while he was refpec- 
table by his birth, was highly eminent from the opi- Geor e 
nion entertained of his capacity and endowments. The wrfliart.. 
hiltoriaris of the Proteftant perfu.ifion have ipoken of 
this reformer in terms of the higheft admiration. They 
extol his learning as extenfive, infift on the extreme can¬ 
dour of his difpolition, and ai'eribe to him the utmoft 
purity of morals. But while the ftrain of their pane¬ 
gyric is expofed to fufpicion from its excefs, they have 
ventured to impute to him the fpirit of prophecy ; fo 
that we muft neceflarily receive their eulogiums with 
fome abatement. It may be fufficient to affirm, that 
Mr Wifhartwas the moft eminent preacher who had 
hitherto appeared in Scotland. His mind was certainly 
cultivated by reflection and ftudy, and he was amply 
poffeffed of thofe abilities and qualifications which, 
awaken and agitate the paffions of the people. His 
miniftry had been attended with the moft flattering fnc- 
cefs ; and his courage to encounter danger grew with: 
his reputation. The day before he was apprehended, 
he faid to John Knox, who attended him; • “ I am 
weary of the world, fince I perceive that men are weary 
of God." He had already reconciled himfelf to that 
terrible death which awaited him. He was found in 
the houfe of Cockburn of Ormiflon, in Eaft Lothian 4 
who refufing to deliver him to the fervants of the re¬ 
gent, the earl of Bothwell, the fheriff of the /county, 
required that he fhould be intruded to his care, and 
promifed that no injury fhould be done to him. But 
the authority of the regent and his counfellors obliged 
the earl to furrender his charge. He was conveyed to- 
the cardinal’s caftle at St Andrew’s, and his trial was 
hurried on with precipitation. The cardinal and the 
clergy proceeding in it without the concurrence of the 
fecular power, adjudged him to be burnt alive. In the 
circumftances of his execution there appears a deliberate 
and moft barbarous cruelty. When led out to the 
flake, he was met by pfiefts, who, mocking his condi¬ 
tion, called upon him to pray to the Virgin, that lhe 
might intercede with her Son for mercy to him. “ For¬ 
bear to tempt me, my brethren,’’ was his mild reply 
to them. A black coat of linen was put upon him 
by one executioner, and bags of powder were faftened 
to his body by another. Some pieces of ordnance 
were pointed to the place of execution. He fpoke to 
the fpedtators, intreating them to remember that he 
was to die fur the true Gofpel of Chrift. Fire was 
communicated to the faggots. From a balcony in a 
tower of his caftle, which was hung with tapeilry, the 
cardinal and the prelates, reclining upon rich culhioni,; 
beheld die inhuman feene. This inlolent triumph, 
more than all his afflictions, affected the magnanimity of 
the fufferer. He exclaimed, that the enemy, who fo 
proudly lolaced himfelf, would perifh in a few days, and 
be expofed ignominioufly in the place which he now oc¬ 
cupied. 

, Cardinal Beaton took a pleafure in receiving the 
congratulations of the clergy upon a deed, which, it 
was thought, would fill the enemies of the church with 
terror. But the indignation of the people was more 
excited than their fears. All ranks of men were dif- 
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Scotland, gulled with an exercife of power which defpifed every 
boundary of moderation and juftice. The prediction 
of Mr Vilhart, fuggefted by the general odium which 
attended the cardinal, was confidered by the difciples 
of this martyr as the effufion of a prophet; and per¬ 
haps gave occafion to the affaffination that followed. 
Their complaints were attended to by Norman Lefly, 
the eldeft fon of the earl of Rothes, whom the cardinal 
had treated with indignity, though he had profited by 
his fervices. He confented to be their leader. The 
cardinal was in his caftle at St Andrew’s, which he was 
fortifying after the ftrongeft falhion of that age. The 
confpirators, at different times, early in the morning, 
entered into it. The gates were fecured j jand appoint¬ 
ing a guard, that no intimation of their proceedings 
might go to the cardinal, they difmiffed from the caftle 
all his workmen feparately, to the number of 100, and 
all his domeftics, who amounted to no fewer than 50 
perfons. The eldeft fon of the earl of Arran, whom 
he kept as an hoftage lor his father’s behaviour, was 
alone detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noife, looked from his window, and was informed 
that his caftle was taken by Norman Lelly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to fecure the door of his 
chamber by bolts and chefts. The confpirators brought 
fire, and were ready to apply it, when, admitting them 
into his prefence, he implored their mercy. Two of 
them (truck him haftily with their fwords. But James 
Melvil, rebuking their pafiion, told them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though fecret ought to be done 
with gravity. He reminded the cardinal, in general 
terms, of the enormity of his fins, and reproached him 
in a more particular manner with the death of Mr. 
Wilhart. He fwore, that no hopes of his riches, no 
dread of his power, and no hatred to his perfon, were 
-any motives which aftuated him ; but that he was 
moved to accomplifh his deftruftion, by the obftinacy 
■and zeal manifefted by him againft Chrift Jefus and his 
holy Gofpel. Waiting for no anfwer to his harangue, 
he thruft the cardinal three times through the body 
■faith his dagger, on the 29th of May, 1546. 

The rumour that the caftle was taken giving an alarm 
to the inhabitants of St Andrew’s, they came in crowds 
to gratify their curiofity, and to offer their alfiftance, ac¬ 
cording to the fentiments they entertained. The adhe¬ 
rents and dependents of the-cardinal were clamorous to 
fee him ; and the confpirators, carrying his dead body 
to the very place from which he had beheld the fuffer- 
ings of Mr Wifhart, expofed it to their view. 

The truce, in the mean time, which had been con¬ 
cluded with England was frequently interrupted ; but 
tween Eng* n0 memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 
Iand, tions kept alive the hoftile fpirit of the two kingdoms; 
France, and a nd while the regent was making military preparations, 
SunUnd. w hich gave the promife of important events, a treaty of 
peace was finilhed between England and France, in 
which Francis I. took care to comprehend the Scottifii 
nation. In this treaty it was ftipulated by Henry, that 
he was not to wage war againft Scotland, unlefs he 
jhonld be provoked by new and juft caufes of hoftility. 

Bat the murdereis of cardinal Beaton, apprehenfive 
of their fafety, had difpatched meffengers into England, 
with applications to Henry for affiftance; and being 
ioined by more than 120 of their friends, they took 
the refolution of keeping the caftle, and of defending 
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themfelves. Henry, notwithftanding his treaty with Scotland. 
France, refolved to embrace this opportunity of aug- 
menting the difturbances of Scotland. He haftened to 
collect troops ; and the regent and his counfellors preffed 
France for fupplies in men and money,and military ftores 
and artillery. 

The high places which the cardinal occupied were p ro tecd- 
filled up immediately upon his death. John Hamilton ings againft 
abbot of Paifley was ele&ed archbilhop of St Andrew’s, the mar¬ 
aud George earl of Huntley was promoted to be chan- dcrcr3 °f 
cellor. By thefe officers the regent was urged to pro- th ! cardl * 
ceed with vigour againft the confpirators ; and it was a " a ' 
matter of the greateft anxiety to him to recover bis 
eldeft fon, whom they detained in cuftody. The clergy 
had, in the moil folemn manner, pronounced them to 
be accurfed ; and agreed to furniffi, for four months, a 
monthly fubfidyof 3000I. to defray the expence of re¬ 
ducing them to obedience. The queen-dowager and 
the French fadtion were eager, at the fame time, to 
concur in avenging the affaffination of a man to whofe 

counfels and fervices they were fo greatly indebted._ 

And that no dangerous ufe might be made of the eldeft 
fon of the earl of Arran, who, after his father, was 
the heir of the monarchy, an adl of parliament was paff- 
ed, excluding him from his birthright while he remained 
in the poffeffion of the enemies of liis country, and fub- 
ftituting his brothers in his place, according to their fe- 
niority. The dark politics of Heni-y fuggefted the ne- 
ceffity of this expedient; and in its meaning and tenden¬ 
cy there may be remarked the fpirit and greatnefs of a 
free people. 

A powerful army laid fiege to the caftle of St An- Caftle of 
drew’s, and continued their operations during four St An- 
months; but no fuccefs attended the affailants. The Srew’s be- 
fortifications were ftrong; and a communication with fle S ed - 
the befieged was open by fea to the king of England, 
who fupplied them with arms and prervifions. The gar- 
rifon received his pay, and the principal confpirators 
had penfions from him. In return for his generofity, 
they were engaged to promote the marriage of his fon 
with the young queen ; to advance the reformation; and 
to keep in cuftody the eldeft fon of the regent. Nego- 
ciation fucceeded to hoftility; and as the regent expedi- 
ed affiftance from France, and the confpirators had the 
profpedl of fupport from an Englifh army, both parties 
were difpofed to gain time. A treaty was entered into 
and tranfadled, in which the regent engaged to procure 
from Rome an abfolution to the confpirators, and to 
obtain to them from the three eftates an exemption 
from profecutions of every kind. Upon the part of 
the befieged, it was ftipulated, that when thefe condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled, the caftle (hould be furrendered, and 
the regent’s fon be delivered up to him. In the mean Death 01 ' 
time Henry VIII. died ; and a few weeks after Fran- Henry 
cis I. alfo paid his debt to nature. But the former, be- VIII. and 
fore his death, had recommended the profecution of the rrancisi - 
Scottifh war; and Henry II. the fucceffor of Francis, 
was eager to (bow his attention to the ancient ally of 
his nation. When the abfolution arrived from Rome, 
the confpirators refufed to confider it as valid ; and an 
expreffion ufed by the pope, implying an abfurdity, fur- 
nifhed an apology for their conduct. They knew that 
the counfellors of Edward VI. were making vigorous 
preparations to invade Scotland ; they were confident 
of their prefent ability to defend themfelves; and the 
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Scotland, advocates for the reformation encouraged them with 
hopes and with flattery. 

The favourers of the reformation, in the mean time, 
adopting the intolerant maxims of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, were highly pleafed with the affaflination of Bea¬ 
ton ; and many of them congratulated the confpirators 
upon what they called their godly deed and enterprife. 
John Rough, who had formerly been chaplain to the 
John Knox regent, entered the caftle and joined them. At this 
begins to time alfo John Knox began to diftinguifli himfelf in an 
diilinguiih em - inent manner, both by his fuccefs in argument and 
the unbounded freedom of his difeourfe; while the 
Roman clergy, everywhere defeated and afhamed, im¬ 
plored the afliflance of the regent and his council, who 
allured them that the laws again!! heretics Ihould be 
put in execution. 

In the mean time the caftle of St Andrew’s being in¬ 
verted by a fleet of 16 fail under admiral Strozzi from 
France, was obliged to capitulate. Honourable condi¬ 
tions were granted to the confpirators; but after being 
conveyed to France, they were cruelly ufed, from the 
hatred entertained by the Catholics againll the Protefl- 
ants. Many were confined in prifons ; and others, 
among whom, fays Dr Stuart, was John Knox, were 
fent to the galleys. The caftle itfelf: was razed to the 
ground. 

The fame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded by an 
invaded b Englifh army under the duke of Somerfet, who had 
the Eng- ^ been c h°fen protedlor of England during the minority 
of Edward VI. The defign of this invafion was to 
oblige the Scots to comply with the fcheme of Henry 
VIII. and conclude a marriage between Edward and 
the young queen of Scotland. TheEnglilh army con¬ 
fided of 18,000 men ; befides which the protedlor had 
a fleet of 60 fa 1, one half of which were Ihips of war, 
and the others confided of veflels laden with provifions 
and military Rues. On the other hand, the regent op- 
pofed him with an army of 40,000 men. Before the 
commencement of hoftiiities, however, the duke of So¬ 
merfet addrefled a letter or manifefto to the government, 
in which he preffed the marriage with fuch powerful ar¬ 
guments, and fo clearly Ihowed the benefits which would 
refult from it to both nations, that the regent and his 
party, who were averfe to peace, thought proper to 
i'upprefs it, and to circulate a report that the Englifh 
had come to force away che queen, and to reduce the 
kingdom to a ftate of dependence. All hopes of an 
accommodation being thus removed, the Englifh army 
advanced in order to give battle to the Scots. They 
found the latter polled in the mod advantageous fitua- 
tion, around the villages of Muffelburgh, Inverefk, and 
Monckton ; fo that he could ne t force them to an ac¬ 
tion, at die fame time that he found himfelf in danger 
of having his communication withhis fhips cut off, which 
would have totally deprived his army of the means of 
fubfiilence. In th : s dangerous fituation he had again 
recourfeto negociation, and offered terms ftill more fa¬ 
vourable than before. He now declared himfelf ready 
to retire into England, and to make ample compenfa- 
tion for the injuries committed by his army, if the Scot- 
tilh government would promife that thequeen fhouid not 
be contr.'dled to a foreign prince, but fliould be kept at 
home till llie was of age to choofe a hufband for herfelf, 
with the confer,t of die nobility. Thefe conceflions in- 
ei e.ifed the confidence of the regent id much, that* 
You. XVI 1 . 


without taking advantage of the flrength of his fitoa- Scotian.', 
tion, he refolved to come to a general engagement.— 

The protedlor moved towards Pinkey, a gentleman’s Hattie of 
houfe to the eaft ward of Muffelburgh ; and the regent hie key, 
conceiving that he meant to take refuge in his fleet, 
changed the ftrong ground in which he was encamp¬ 
ed. He commanded his army to pafs the river Efk, 
and to approach the Englifh forces, which were ported 
on the middle of Fafide-hill. The earl of Angus led 
on the van ; the main body of the battle marched un¬ 
der the regent j and the earl of Huntley commanded, 
in the rear. It was the regent’s intention to feize the 
top of the hill. The lord Gray, to defeat this purpofe, 
charged the earl of Angus, at the head of the Englifh 
cavalry. They were received upon the points of the 
Scouifh fpears, which were longer than the lances of, 
the Englifh horfemen, and put to flight. The earl of 
Warwick, more fnccefsful with his command of infan¬ 
try, advanced to the attack. The ordnance from the 
fleet affifted his operations ; and a brifk fire from the 
Englifh artillery, which was planted oq ariflng ground, 
ferved ftill more to intimidate the Scottifh foldiery.— 

The remaining troops under the protedlor were moving 
flowly, and in the bell order, to take a fhare in the 
engagement. The earl of Angus was not well fup- 
ported by the regent and the earl of Huntley. A pa¬ 
nic fpread itfelf through the Scottifh army. It fled in 
different ways, prefenting a feene of the greateft havoc 
and confufion. Few perifhed in the fight; but the 
chafe continuing in one diredlion to Edinburgh, and in •499 
another to Dalkeith, with the utmofl fury, a prodigi- 
ous flaughter was made. The lofs of the conquerors w ; t h great 
did not amount to 500 men ; but 10,000 foldiers pe- flaughter- 
rilhedon the fide of the vanquifhed. A multitude of 
prifoners were taken ; and among thefe the earl of 
Huntley, the lord h.gh chancellor. 

Amidll the confternation of this decifive vidtory, 
the duke of Sonrierfet had a full opportunity of effec¬ 
tuating the marriage and union projedted by Hen¬ 
ry VIII. and on the fubjedt of which fuch fond anxie¬ 
ty was entertained by the Englifh nation. But the ca¬ 
bals of his enemis threatening his deftrudlion at home, 
he yielded to the necellities of his private ambition, and 
marched back into England. He took precautions, 509 
however, to fecure an entry into Scotland, both by fea Duke of 
and land. A garrifon of 200 men was placed in the Sumerfet 
ifie of St Columba in the Forth, and two fhips of war Env'and!° 
were left as a guard to it. A garrifon was alfo flation- * 
edin the caftle of Broughty, which was fltuated in 
the month of the Tay. When he paffed through the 
Merfe and Teviotdale, the leading men of thefe counties 
repaired to him ; and taking an oath of allegiance to 
king Edward, furrendered their places of flrength. 

Some of thefe he demolifhed, and to others he added 
new fort fications, Hume caftle was garrifoned with 
200 men, and intrufted to Sir Edward Dudley ; and 
he polled 3000 foldiers, with 200 pioneers, in the caftl; 
of Roxburgh, under the command of Sir Ralph Bul- 
mer. 

The only refource of the regent now Was the hope 
of afliftance from France. The young queen was lodged 
in the caftle of Dumbarton, under the care of the lords 
Eifkine and Livingftone ; and ambaffadors were fent to 
Henry II. of France, acquainting him with thedifafler 
at Pinkey, and imploring his afliflance. The regent 
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been reinforced with 15,000 Scots, thought it more Scotland, 
prudent to retreat than to hazard a decifive battle. He 
raifed the fiege of Haddington, and marched to Edin¬ 
burgh. The earl of Shrewfbury did not follow him to 
force an engagement; jealoufies had arifen between the J °4 
Scots and the French. The infolence and vanity of 
the latter, encouraged by their fuperior fkill in military ScinTand * 
arts, had offended the quick and impatient fpirit of the French, 
former. The fretfulnefs of the Scots was augmented 
by the calamities infeparable from war ; and after the 


had afked permiflion from the protestor to treat of 
peace, and the eal of Warwick was appointed to wait 
for them at Berwick ; but none were ever fent on the 
part of Scotland, It was not long, therefore, before 
hoflilities were recommenced by the Englifh. Lord 
Gray led an army into Scotland, fortified the town of 
Haddington, took the caftles of Yefter and Dalkeith, 
laid wade the Merfe, and the counties of Eaft and Mid 
Lothian. On the other hand, in June 1548, Monfieur 
de Deffe, a French officer of great reputation, landed 
at Leith with 6000 foldiers, and a formidable train of conveyance of the young queen to France, the efficaci- 
artillery. ous and peculiar advantage conferred upon that king- 

In the mean time the regent was in diigrace on ac- dom by this tranfadlion was fully understood, and ap- 


eount of the difafter at Pinkey ; and the queen-dowager 
being difpofed to fuperfede his authority,'attempted to 
improve this circumftance to her own advantage. As 
lhe perceived that her power and intereft could beft be 
fupported by France, fhe relolved to enter into the 
drifted alliance with that kingdom. It had been pro¬ 
posed that the dauphin of France fliould marry the 
queen of Scotland ; and. this propofal now met with 
many partizans, the hod lities of the Englifh having 
lod a great number of friends to the caufe of that 
country. - It was refolved to fend the queen immediate¬ 
ly to France, which would remove the caufe of the 
perfent contentions, and her fubfeqaent matriage with 
the dauphin would in the fulled manner confirm the 
friendihip betwixt the two nations. The French go- 
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peared to them to be highly difgraceful and impolitic. 

In this date of their humour, Deffe found not at Edin¬ 
burgh the reception he expeffed. The quartering of 
his foldiers produced difputev, which ended in an infur- 
reftion of the inhabitants. The French fired among 
the citizens. Several perfons of diftinftion fell, and 
among thefe were the provod of Edinburgh and his fon. 

The national difeontents and inquietudes were driven,, 
by this event, to the mod dangerous extremity ; and 
Deffe, who was a man of ability, thought of giving 
employment to his troops, and of flattering the people 
by the fplendour of fome martial exploit. 

The earl of Shrewfbury, after fupplying Hadding- Unfuc/efa- 
ton with troops, provifions, and military dores, re ired ful attempt 
with his army into England. Its garrifon, in the en- “■> Haii. 
vernment alfo entered deeply into the fcheme ; and in joyment of fecurity, and unfufpicious of danger, might ^ in S ton « 
order to promote it made prefents of great value to be furprifed and overpowered. Marching in the night, 
many of the Scottifh nobility. The regent himfelf was Deffe reached this important pod ; and dedroying a 
gained over by a penfion of 12,000 livers, and the title fort of obfervation, prepared to dorm the main gates 
of duke of Chateiherault- Monfieur de Villegagnon of the city, when the gairifon took the alarm. A 

French deferter p anting a double cannon o the thicked 
ranks of the aii'ailants, the fhot was incredibly de- 
druftive, and threw them into confufion.- In the 
height of their condensation, a vigorous fally was 
made by the befieged. Deffe renewed the affault in 
the morning, and was again difeomfited. He now > 
turned his arms againd Broughty cadle ; and tho"gh DeiftTthe 
unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring French gc- 
town of Dundee, which had fallen into the pofftflLn neral gains 
of the enemy. Hume cadle was retaken by dratagem. fome atl - 
Deffe entered JedUugh, and put its garrifon to the vanta ^ es ' 
fword. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he ravaged the 
Englifh borders in different incurfions, and obtained Se¬ 
veral petty vidtories. Leith, which from a fmall village 
had grown into a town, was fortified by him ; and the 
ifland of Inchkeith, which is nearly oppofite to that 


who commanded four galleys in the harbr nr of Leith, 
making a feint as ifhe intended to proceed instantly to 
France, tacked about to the north, and, failing round 
the ifles, received the queen at Dumbarton ; whence he 
conveyed her to France, and delivered her to her 
uncles the princes of Lorraine, in the month of July 
* 54 8 - 

Thefe tranfadlions did not put an end to the military 
operations. The fiege of Haddington had been under¬ 
taken as foon as the French auxiliaries arrived awd 
was now conduced with vigour. To reinforce the 
garrifon, 150c horfe advanced from Berwick ; but an 
ambufeade being laid for them, they were intercepted, 
and almoft totally deftroyed. Another body of Eng- 
lilh troops, however, which amounted only to 300 per¬ 
fons, was more fuccefsful. Eluding the vigilance of 


the Scots and the French, they were able to enter harbour, being occupied by Englifh troops, he under- 


Haddington, and to fupply. the befieged with ammuni- 
tion and provifions. The lord Seymour, high admiral 
of England, made a defeent upon Fife with 1200 
men, and fome pieces of artillery ; but was driven back 
to his fhips with great {laughter by James Stuart, na¬ 
tural brother to the young queen, who oppoled him at 
the head of the militia of the county. A fecond de¬ 
feent was made by him at Montrofe ; but being equally 
unfuccefsful there, he was obliged to leave Scotland 

about- performing any important or memorable at- 
chievernent. 

Having collected an army of 17,000 men, and add¬ 
ing to it 3000 Get man Proteftants, the protedfor put 
it under the diredtion of the earl of Shrewfbury. Up- 
wu the approach of thd Englifh, Deffe, though he had 


took to expel them, and made them prifoners after a 
brifk encounter. 

His adlivity and valour could not, however com- 
pofe the difeontents of the Scottifh nation ; and the 
queen-dowager having written to Henry II. to reeal 
him, he was fucceeded in his command by Monfieur de 
Thermes, who was accompanied into Scotland by Mon- 
luc bifhop of Valence, a perfon highly efteemed for his 
addrefs and ability. This ecclciiallic was defigned to 
fupply the lofs of Cardinal Beaton, and to difeharge the 
office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the 
jealoufies of the nation increafing, and the queen-dow¬ 
ager herfelf fufpedting his ambition and turbulence, he 
attained not this dignity, and foon returned to his own 
country. 

De 
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*rrtU»?(- Da Thermes brought with him from France a rein- 
fi rcement of 1000 foot, zooo hoife, and too men- 
'' FaruieVfuc- at-arms. He erefted a fort at Aberladv, to diflrefs 
ceffcscfthe the gairii’on of Haddington, and to intercept its fup- 
Frcnch, plies of provifion. At Coldingham he deflroyed a 
troop of Spaniards in the Englifh pay. Fail-caflle 
was regained by fu 'prife. Diliraftions in the Englifh 
court did not permit the protestor to aft vigorouily in 
the war. The earl of Warwick was diverted from 
marching an army into Scotland. An infeftious dis¬ 
temper had broken out in the garrifon at Haddington ; 
and an apprehenfion prevailed, that it could not hold 
out for any length of time againft the Scots. The earl 
of Rutland, therefore, with a body of troops, entered 
the town ; and after fetting fire to it, condufted the 
garrifon and artillery to Berwick. The regent, in the 
poffeffion of Haddington, was folicitous to recover the 
other places which were yet in the power of the Eng¬ 
lifh. De Therntes laid fiege to Broughty cable, and 
took it. He then befieged Lawder; and the garrifon 
5<) g was about to fu.'render at difcretbn, when the news ar- 
Peace con- rived that a peace was concluded between France, Eng- 
«Uded, land, and Scotland. 

By this treaty Henry II. obtained the reflitution 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had been 
taken from him by the king of England, and for 
which he paid 400,000 crowns. No oppofition was 
to be given to the marriage of the queen of Scotland 
with the dauphin: the furtreffes of Lawder and Dou¬ 
glas were to be reflored to the Scots, and the Eilglifh 
509 were to deftr-'-y the cables of Roxburgh and Eymouth. 
The queen- After the ratificai'on of the articles, the quetn-dowager 
dowager embarked with Leon Strozzi for France, attended by 
f oes to , many of the nobility. Having arrived there, fhe com- 
hhemes mumcated to the king her dclign of affuming the go- 
the vemment of Scotland, and he promifed to aflifl her to 
regent. the utmoft of his power. But the jealoufy which pre- 
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contumelious infults of the clergy 5 snJ by his courage * ^ 
and patience at the flake gave a fanftion to the opia.ons 
he had embraced. 5ti 

Other afts of atrocity and violence (Lined the admi- Other iu- 
niflration of the .regent. In his own palace, William fiances oi 
Crichton, a man of family and reputation, was affnf- 1 

finated by the 1 >rd Semple. No attempt was n ale to an[1 
punifh the murderer. His daughter was the c ncubine injuftice. 
of the archbilhop of St Andrew’s, and her tears and in- 
treaties were more powerful than juitice. John Melvil, 
a perfon refpeftable by his birth and his fortune, had 
written to an Englifh gentlemen, recommending to his 
care a friend who at that time was a captive in Eng¬ 
land. This letter contained no improper information 
in matters of (late, and no fufpicion of any crime againfl 
Melvil could be inferred from it. Yet the regent brought 
him to trial upon a charge of high treafon ; and, for 
an aft of humanity and friendfhip, he was condemned 
to lofe his head. The eflate of Melvil, forfeited to his 
family, was given to David the youngefl fon of the re¬ 
gent. 5 it 

Amidft the pleafures and amufements of the French Schemes of 
court, the queen-dowager w r as not inattentive to the tl,e c l UL ' e ' : * 
fcheme of ambition which fhe had projefted. The earls 
of Huntley and Sutherland, Marifehal and Caddis, with re g euC y, 
the lord Maxwell, and other perfons of eminence who 
had accompanied her to France, were gained over to her 
interefls. Robert Carnegie of Kinnuird, David Panter 
bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, being alfo at this time in that kingdom, 
and having the greatefl weight with the regent, were 
tieated with a mod punftilious refpeft. Hen y de¬ 
clared to them his earned wifh that the queen-dowager 
might attain the government of Scotland. In cafe the 
regent (hould confent to this meafure, he expreifed a 
firm intention that no detriment fhoulJ happen to his 
confequence and affairs ; and he defin ed them to inform 
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vailed between the Scots and French rendered the ac- him, that he had already confirmed his title of dale of 
complifhment of this defign very difficult. To remove Chakihermft , had advanced his fon to be captain of tits 
the regent by an ad of pwver might endanger the Scots gendarmes in France, and was ready to tender 
fcheme altogether ; hut it might he poflible to perfuade other marks of favour to his family and relations. Up- 
hini to refign his office voluntarily. For this purpof© on this bufinefs, and with this meffage, Mr Carnegie w,is 
intrigues wu e immediately commenced ; and indeed the difp.itched to Scotland ; and a few days afier, he was 
regent himfclf contributed to promote their fchemes by followed by the bifhop of Rofs. The bifb p being a 
his vioient perfecution of the reformed. The peace was man of eloquence and authority, obtained, though with 
hardly proclaimed, when he provoked the public re- great difficulty, a promife from the regent to reiign his 
fentment by an action of fanguinary infc Lnce. Adam high office ; and for this fervicehe received, as a recorn- 
Wallace, a man of fimple manners, but of great zeal penfe, an abbey in Poitou. • r T - 

for the reformation, w as acetified of herefy, and brought The queen-dowager, full of hopes, now prepared to She returns 
to trial in the church of the Black Fiiars at Edinburgh, return to Scotland, and in her way thither made ufe of to Scot- 
In the prefence of the regent, the earls of Angus, a fafe-conduft obtained from Edward VI. by the king land ' 
Huntley, Glencairn, and other perfons of dilti-nftion of France. The Englifh monarch, however, had not 
and rank, he was charged with pleaching without any yet forgot the beautiful queen of Scotland; and did 
authority of law, with baptizing one of his own cbil- not fail to urge his fuperiority of claim to her over the 
dren, and with denying the doftrine of purgatory; dauphin. The queen-dowager did not ferioufly enter 
and it was flrenuouOy objefted to him, that he ac- upon the bufinefs ; only in general terms complained of 
counted prayers to the flints and the dead to be an ufe- the hoflihties committed Uy the Englifh ; and two days 
lefs fuperftition, that he had pronounced the mafs to be after thisconverfation, fhe proceeded towards Scotland 
an idolatious fervi. e, and that he had affirmed that the where fhe was condufted by the Earl of Bothwel, lord' 
bread and wine in the facrament of the altar, after the Hume, and fome other noblemen, to Edinburgh, amidft 
words of the confecratLn, do not change their nature, the acclamations of the people. She had not lon^ been 
but continue to be bread and wine. Tbefe offences returned to the capital, when the bad conduct of the 
were etleemed too terrible to admit rf any'pa'rdon.— resent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her in- 
The earl of Glencairn alone protefled againfl his pu- fluence and add refs to the advantage of her" piojeft. 
nifhment. The pious (ulFcier bore with refignalion the The regent having propofed a judicial circuit through 
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the kingdom, under pretence of repreffing crimes and 
diforders, molefted the people by plunder and rapine. 
Great fines were levied for offences pretended as well as 
real ; and the Proteftants in particular feemed to be the 
objects of bis difpleafure and feverity. In his progrefs 
he v.ms accompanied by the queen-dowager : and as (lie 
ufftdled to Ichave in a manner diredtly oppofite, the 
mod difagreeable comparifons were made between her 
and the regent. The bifhop of RoB, to whom he had 
promifed to tefign his office, did not fail to put him in 
mind of his engagements ; but he had now altered his 
r hid, and wifhed Hill to continue in power. His refo- 
lution, however, failed him on the firrt intimation of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the errors of his adminiftra- 
tion. An agreement with the queen-dowager then took 
place ; and it was ftipulated, that he fhould fucceed to 
the throne up^n the death of the queen without iffue ; 
that his fon fhould enjoy the command of the gen¬ 
darmes ; that no inquiry (hould be made into his expen¬ 
diture of the royal treafures ; that no feruriny into his 
government (hould take place; and that he fhould en¬ 
joy in the mod ample manner his duchy and his pen- 
lion. r l hefe articles were ratified at an aflembly of par¬ 
liament, and the queen dowager was foimaliy invefted 
with the regency. 

Mary of Lorraine, the new reger.t, though (he had 
vidi great difficulty attained the fummit of her wifhes, 
feemed to he much lefs verfant in the arts of govern¬ 
ment than of intrigue. She was fcarcely fettled in her 
new office when (he rendered herfelf unpopular in two 
refpefts ; one was by her too great attachment to France 
and the other by her perfecution of the reformed reli¬ 
gion. She was entirely guided by the councils of her 
brothers the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lor¬ 
raine ; and paid by far too much attention to M. d’Oy- 
f:l the French ambaffador, whom they recommended 
lo her as an able and faithful minifter. Several high of¬ 
fices were filled with Frenchmen, which excited in the 
higheft degree the refentment of the Scottifh nobility ; 
and the commonalty were inflantly prejudiced againft 
her by the partiality ffie (bowed to the Papifts. At 
lirft, however, (be enadled many' falutary laws ; and 
while (he made a progrefs herfelf through the fouthern 
provinces of the kingdom to hold judiciary courts, 
lhe endeavoured to introduce order and law into the 
weltern counties and ides; firft by the earl of Hunt- 
ley, and afterwards by the earls of Argyle and Athole 
to whom (lie granted commiffions for this purpofe with 
efffidlual powers. In another improvement, which the 
queen-regent attempted by the advice of her French 
council, (he found hufelf oppofed by her own people. 
It was propofsd that the'poifsffions of every proprietor 
crfland in the kingdom (hould be valued attd entered in¬ 
to Tegifters; and that a proportional payment fhould be 
made by each. The application of this fund was to 
maintain a regular and (landing body of fffdiers. This 
guard or army, it was urged,,being at all times inreadi- 
r.efs to march againft an enemy, would proteff effeftu- 
-idlv the frontiers $ and there would no longer he any 
neceffity for the nohles to he continually in motion on 


every rumour of hoftility or incurfion from Engliffi in- u otl-nd; 
vaders. No art, however, or argument, could recom- 
mend thefe meafures. A perpetual tax and a (landing 
army were conceived to be the genuine charadteriftics 
of dtfpotil'm. All ranks of men confidered themfelves 
infulted and abufed ; and 300 tenants of the crown 
affembling at Edinburgh, and giving way to their in¬ 
dignation, fent their remonftrances to the queen-regent 
in fuch ftrong and expreffive language, as induced her 
to abandon the fchems. Yet dill the attempt which (he 
had made left an impreffion on the minds of the people. 

They fufpedted her to be a fecret enemy to their go¬ 
vernment and liberties ; and they were convinced that 
Henry II. was engaging her in refinements and artifice?, 
that he might reduce Scotland to be a province of 
France. .... jig 

While an alarm about their civil rights was fpread- John Knox 
ing itfelf among the people, the Piotellants were rifmg en«*gra;;e? 
daily in their fpirit and in their hopes, John Knox (p) the reform* 
whofe courage had beerl confirmed by misfortunes, and er> 
wlmfe talents hare improved by exerciie, was at this time 
making a progrel* through Scotland. The charadterif- 
tic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite topics cf 
his declamation and cenfure. He treated the mah, in 
particular, with the mod fuvereign contempt, represent¬ 
ing it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the n ubility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protection. 

They invited him to preach at their houfes, and they 
partook with him in the or dinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religious ffeieties and aifemblies 
were held publicly, in defiance of the Papiils ; and ce¬ 
lebrate*! preachers were courted with afliduity and bribes 
torefideand officiate in particular diftrifts and towns. 

The clergy cited him to appear before them at Edin¬ 
burgh, in the church of the Black-friars. On the ap¬ 
pointed day he prefented himfelf, with a numerous at¬ 
tendance of gentlemen, who were determined to exert 
themfelves in his behalf. The priefthood did not choofe 
to proceed in his profecution; and Knox encoura¬ 
ged by thisfymptom of their fear, took the relolution 
to explain and inculcate his dodlrines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital city of Scotland. In 1556, the 
earl of Genclaiin allured the earl Marifcbal to hear the 
exhortations of this celebrated preacher ; and they were ^Vrftefan 
ffi> much affedted with uis reafonings and rhetoric, that 0 ff LD f lve v 
they requefted him to addrefs the queen-regent up- Utter to 
on the fubjedt of the reformation of religion. In com- the queen* 
plianoe with this requeft,he wrote a letter in very difa- re S eut - 
gree-.ble terms ; and the earl of Glencairn delivered it 
with his own hand, in the expedition that fame advan¬ 
tage might in this manner be obtained for the reformed. 

But the queen-regent was no lefs offended with the 
freedom of the nobleman than the preacher ; and after 
perufing the paper, ffie gave it to James Beaton arch- 
biffiop of Glafgow, with an expreffion of difdain, “ Here, 
my lord, is a pafquil.” 

Amidft thefe occupations, John Knox received an in- Goes to 
vitation to take the charge of the Engliffi congregation Geneva, 
at Geneva ; which he accepted. The clergy called up- andisburnt- 
on him in his ahfence, to appear before them, condemn- 

ed 


(p) When he was fent to France (fays Dr Stuart), with the confpirators againft Cardial Beaton, he way- - 
Confined to the galleys; but had obtained his liberty in the latter end of the year If ^5. 
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Scotland. e J him. to death as 
burned in edigy. 

Progrefi of The injurious treatment of John Knox did not in the 
the refor- lead obdrudt the progrefs of the reformation. 


a heretic, and ordered him to be 


Defer- 
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Station. tions were m ide from Popery in every t->wn and vi.lage; 

and even many members of the church, both fecular 
and regular, were forward to embrace the new' princi¬ 
ples, and to atone for their part midakes by the bitter- 
eft railleries again(l the corruptions and the folly of the 
Ilomifh faith. The prieds were treated in all places 
v i:h ridicule and contempt. The images, crucifixes, 
and relics, which ferved to roufe the decaying fervours 
c.f ihperdition, were ftolen from the churches, and tram- 
[ led under f ,ot. The bilhops implored the afhitance of 
the queen regent. Citati ins were given to the preach¬ 
ers to appear in their defence. They obeyed ; but 
v.'ith fuch a formidable retinue, that it was with diffi¬ 
culty die was permitted to apologile for her conduft. 
Junes Chalmers of Gatgirth, preffing forward from the 
crowd, addreifed himfelf to her: “ We vow to God, 
that the devices of the prelates fh ill not be c.ir r ied into 
execution. We are opprelled to maintain them in their 
idlenefs. They leek to undo and muiderour preachers 
and us ; and v e are determined to fubrnit no longer to 
this wickednefs.” The multitu Je applauding his fpeech, 
put their hands to their daggets. 

A trufly meifenger was d fpatched to Geneva, invi¬ 
ting John Knox to return to his own country. But in 
the infancy of their connexion, the Proteftants being 
apprehendve of one another, uncertain in their counfels, 
or being deferted by perfons upon whom they had re¬ 
lied, it appeared to them that they had ad pted this 
meafure without a due preparation ; and, by oppofite 
difpatches, Km x was requefted to delay his journey for 
fome time. 

To this zeal ms reformer their unfteadinefs was a mat¬ 
ter of feiious affliction ; and in the anfwer he trammit- 
ted to their letters, he rebuked them with ieverity : but 
amidlt this correction, he intreated them not to faint 
under their purp..fes, ficm appreh-ndons of danger, 
which, be faid, vvas to fcpa’ute themfelves from the fa¬ 
vour of God, and to provoke his vengeance. To par¬ 
ticular perfons he wret: other addrelies ; and to all of 
them thegieateit at.enti n was paid. In 1557. a f r- 
m.il bond of .ig'-eeT.ent, which obt lined the appellation 
o \ the JiJl coocnant, w.i, en ered into, and ail the in >1 e 
eminent perfons who favoured the reformation weie i - 
vited to fubilrihe it. The e«nl» ot Argyle, Giencairn, 
rid Morton, with the lord Lorn, and J ha Eifkme of 
Dan, led the way, by giving it the finClion of their 
names. All the fub crifieis to this deed, renouncing 
the fuperftiti ns and idolatry of the chuich of Rome, 
promhed to wpply continually their wnole power and 
w ealth, and even to give up their lives, to forward and 
cflabl Ih the w rd of God. They dilfinguifhed the re¬ 
formed, by calling them the Congregation of Chrifi ; and 
by the opprobrious title of the Congregation of Satan, 
they pecuhari/.ed the favourers of Popery. 

Alter the leaders c f the reformation had fubferibed 
and ; ‘aivin the fir ft cov.n int, they addreifed letters to John Knox, 
invited into urging in the drongeft terms his return to Scotland ; 
Scotland. anc j that t h e ; r hop s of his adidance might not be dif- 
appointed, they fent an addrefs to John Calvin, the ce¬ 
lebrated reformer, begging him to join his commands to 
their tatreatifes. The archbifhon of St Andrew’s, who 
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perceived the riling florin, was in a difficult fituitisn. 

A poweiful combination threatened ruin to tire church ; 
and he had feparated himfelf from the politics of the 
queen-regent. The zeal of the Roman Catholics {mint¬ 
ed out Urong meafures to him ; and his diipolitions 
were pacific. The clergy were offended with his re- 
mifihels and negleft of duty. 1 he reformers detefted 
his loofenefs < f principles, and v ere fhocked with the 
diffolute depiavity of his life and cor.verfation. He re- 
folvedtotry the force of addrefs, and did not fucceecl. 

He then refolved to be fevere, and was llill more unfuc- 
cefsful. _j24 

The earl of Argyle was the mofl powerful of the re- The archs» 
formed leaders. To allure him from his party, the bifhop of 
archbilhop of St Andrew’s employed the agency of Sir *[" 
David Hamilton. But the kindntfs he affeCled, and p," 

the advices he bedowed, were no compliment to the un- va -.n to fe- 
derdnnding of this nobleman ; and his threats were re- duce the 
garded with fcorn. The refamer-, iudead of lofing ea d Ar ~ 
their courage, felt a fentiment of exultation and tii-HP' - 
umph ; and the earl cf Argyle happening to die abo it 
this time, he not only maintained the new doflrines in 
his lad moments, but intreated his fon to feek for ho¬ 
nour in promoting the public preaching of the G ofy e! 
and Jefus Chrift, and in the utter ruin of fuperdition 
and idolatry. 

It was determined by the archbilhop and prelates, 
that this di.appointment fhould be fucceeded by furious 
perfecution of the reformed. Walter- Mill, a pried, had 
negleffed to officiate at the altar ; and having been long 
under the fufpicion of herefy, was cariied to St An¬ 
drew’s committed to prifon, and accufed before the religion, 
-archbilhop and his fuffragans. He was in an extreme 
old age ; and he had ftruggled all his life with poverty. 

He funk not, h n ever, under the hardnefs of his fate. 

To the articles of his accufation he replied with fi rnal 
recollection and fortitude. The fitmnsfs of his mind, 
in the emaciated date of his body, ex.ited admiration. 

The infults of h ; s enemies, and their contempt, ferved 
to difeoverhis fuperiority over them. When the cler¬ 
gy declared him a heretic, no temporal judge could be 
f und to condemn him to the di e. He was refpited to 
another day ; and ib great fymputhy prevailed for his. 
mi l mines, that i: was r.eccflary to allure one of the 
archbidrop’s domedics to fupply the place of the civil 
power, and to pronounce til.: lentence ofcondemnaiion. 

When brought to the dake, the refutation of this- fuderer 
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did not f irfike him. He praifed God, that he had been 
called to feal up the truth with his life ; and he ccnju- 
led the people, as they would e'eape eternal death, not 
to be overcome by the errors and die artifices ol monks 
and pi nds, abbots and bilhops. 

The barbarity of this execution a deified the refor- The fro- 
mers with mexpr-.dible horror. Subfcriptions for mu- tc-lams re- 
ttral defence were taken. The leaders of the refirma- 
tion,difperfing their emidariesto every quarter, encou- 'W,. f 
raged the vehemence cf the multitude. The cove¬ 
nant to edablifh a new form of religion extended far 
and wide. The fhi.rp point of the fwov J, not the calm 
exertions of inquiry, was to decide the dilputes of theo- 
logv. 

When the leade ’s of the reformation were apprifed 
of the ardent zeal of the people, and confideted the 
great number of fubferiptions wl ichhad been colieided; 
in the different counties of the kingdom, they alfcmbied 
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S'd. to deliberate concerning the fteps to be purfued. It 
was refolved, accordingly, that a public and common 
Petition fupplication of the whole body oi the Proteftants lhould 
the queen- he prefented to the queen-regent; tvhicn, alter com- 
rcgent, plaining of-the injuries they had fuffered, lhould require 
her to bellow upon them her lupport and affiltance, and 
urge her to proceed in the work of a reformation. 1 o 
explain their full meaning, alchedule, containing parti¬ 
cular demands, was at the fame time to he pi dented 
to her fcvutiny, To Sir James Sandilands ol Calder 
they committed the important charge or their nianilello 
$nd articles of reformation ; and in appointing him to 
tl'is commiffion, they confulted the refped which was 
due both to the government and to themfelves. His 
charafler .was in the Irgheft ellimation. His let vices to 
his country were numerous ; his integrity and honour 
were fuperior to all fufpicion ; and his age and experi¬ 
ence gave him authority and reverence. 

The petition or fupplication ot the Proteftants was 
expreffed in ftrong but refpedful terms. Th=y told 
the queen-regent, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during, a long period, 
abftained from affembling themfelves, and from making 
known to her their complaints. Banilhment, confifca- 
tion of goods, and death in its molt cruel lhape, were 
evils with which the reformed had been affiided ; and 
they were ftill expofed to thefe dreadful calamities. 
Compelled by their fufferings, they pefumed to alk a 
remedy again!! the tyranny ot the prelates and the eftate 
ecclefiaftical. They had. ufurped an unlimited domina¬ 
tion over the minds of men. Whatever they command¬ 
ed, though without any i'andion from the word ol God, 
muft be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, though Irom 
theirown authority only, it was necelfary to avoid. All 
arguments and remonllrances were equally fruitlefs and 
vain. The fire, the faggct, and the fword, were the 
weapons with which the church enforced and vindica¬ 
ted her mandates. By thefe, of late years, many of 
their brethren had fallen ; and upon this account they 
were troubled and wounded in their confidences. For 
conceiving themfelves to be a part of that power which 
God had eftablifhed in this kingdom, it was their duty 
to have defended them, or to have concurred with them 
in an open avowal of their common religion. They 
now take the opportunity to make this avowal. Ti ey 
breaka filence which may he mifinterpreted into ajui- 
tification of the cruelties of their enemies. And dif- 
daining all farther dilfimulation in matters which con¬ 
cern the glory of God, their prefent happineis, and 
their future falvation, they demand, that the original 
purity of the Cbriftian religion lhall be reftored, and 
that the government lhall be fo improved, as to afford 
to them a fecurity in their perfons, their opinions, and 
their property. 

With this petition or fupplication of the Proteftants, 
Sir James Sandilands preiented their fchedule of de¬ 
mands, or the preliminary articles of the reformation. 
They were in the fpirit of their fupplication, and of the 
following tenor. 

.Articles of I. It lhall be lawful to the reformed to perufe the 
riie refor- Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and to employ alfo 
•cation. their native language in prayei publicly and in private. 

II. It lhall be permitted to any perfon qualified by 
knowledge, to interpret and explain the difficult paf- 
fages in the Scriptures. 


III. The decrior. of minifteis finall take place accord- ReoftatJ.j, 
ing to the rules of the primitive church ; and thofe-who 

eled lhall inquire diligently into the lives and dodrines 
of the perfons whom they admit to the clerical office.' 

IV. The holy facrament of baptifm lhall be cele¬ 
brated in the vulgar tongue, that its inftitution and na¬ 
ture may be the more generally underftood. 

V. The holy facrament of the Lord’s fupper lhall 
likewise be adminiftered in the vulgar tongue ; and in 
this communion, as well as in the ceremonial of bap¬ 
tifm, a becoming refped lhall be paid to the plain in¬ 
ftitution of Chrift Jefus. 

VI. The wicked and licentious lives of the bilhops 
and eftate ecclefiaftical lhall be reformed; and if they 
difeharge not the duties of true and faithful pallors, 
they lhall be compelled to defift from their miniftry and 
furdions. 

The queen-regent now found it necelfary to flatter The i> r0 . 
the Proteftants. She allured them by Sir James San- teftants 
dilands, their orator or commiflioner, that every thing flattered 
they could legally defire lhould be granted to them ; H the 
and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo-|“^ n ‘ 18 * 
leftation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers and ° 
religious exercifes. But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, Ihe 
requefted that they would hold no public afiemblies in 
Edinburgh or Leith. The Ccngregation, fur this name 
was now alfumed by the Proteftants, were tranfported 
with thefe tender proofs of her regard ; and while they 
lbught to advance ftill higher in her efteem by the in- 
offenfive quietnefs of their carriage, they were encou¬ 
raged in the undertaking they had begun, and anxious 
to accomplifli the work of the reformation. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congregation 
fcruple to communicate the articles of thfe intended re¬ 
formation. The clergy received their demands with a 
ftorm of rage, which died away in an innocent debilfty. 

Upon recovering from their pallions, they offered to They'offer 
lubmit the controverfy between them and the reformed to riiipute 
to a public deputation. The Congregation did not with the 
refufethis mode of trial -, and defired, as their only con- 
ditions, that the Scriptures might be confidered as the c er £T* 
ftandards of orthodoxy and truth, and that thofe of 
their brethren who were in exile and under perfecutiom 
might be permitted to affift them. Thefe requefL, 
though reafonable in a high degree, were not complied 
with ; and the church would allow no rule of right but 
the canon law and its own councils. Terms ot recon¬ 
ciliation were then offered 6n the part of the eftate ec¬ 
clefiaftical. It held out to the Proteftants the liberty 
of praying and adminiftering the facraments in the vul¬ 
gar tongue, if they would pay reverence to the mafs, 
acknowledge purgatory, invoke the faints, and admit 
of petitions for the dead. To conditions fo ineffedual 
and abfurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any arffwer. 

The meeting of the parliament approached. The 
parties in Contention were agitated with anxieties, ap- 
prehenfi ns, and hopes.' An exped ition of a firm and 
open affiftance from the queen-regent gave courage to 
the reformed ; and, from the parliamentary influence of 
their friends in the greater and the leffer baronage, they 
expeded the moft important fervice?. They drew rip 
with eageraefs the articles which they wilhed to be 
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pafled into a law ; and as the fpirit and fenfe of their eftablifhing the commandments of God, and anu-ft jufl .WlaiV. 

tranfadtions are to be gathered in the completed man- and falutary reformation, _ _ 

rier from the papers which were framed by themfelves. The three eftates received this formidable proteft with 

it is proper to attend to them with a pundhlious exadt- attention and refpedt ; but the intention of interring it in 

net's. Their petitions were tew and explicit. the national records was abandoned by the Congrega- 

I. They could not, in confequence of principles which tion, upon a formal promife lrom the queen-regent, that 
they had embraced from a convidtion of their truth, par- all the matters in controverly fhould fpeedily be brought 
ticipate in the Romilh religion. It was therefore their by her to a fortunate iltue. 

defire, that all the adts of' parliament, giving authority While the Proteftants were thus making the moil ti- 
to the church to proceed againll them a* heretics, fhould gorous exertions -,n behalf ot their fpiritual liberties, the 

be abrogated ; or, at leaft, tb.it their power fhould be queen-regent, in order to eftabhfh herfe.f the more ei- 

fufpended till the dil'putes which had uriten were deter- fedtually, ufed every effort to promote the marriage, of 

mined and brought to a couchiiion- her daughter which the dauphm of trance. Ju 1557, 

II. They did not mean that all men fhould be at li- commilhoners were appointed to negodate this marri- 

berty to prol els what religion they pleaded, without age; but while thefe negocialions v>tie going on, the S 3 3 

the control of authority. They cemented that all trarif- court of France adted in the molt perfidious manner. ^ 

greffors in matters of faith lhould be carried before the At the age of 15, after iylemnly ratifying the indepen- t £ e col , rt 
temporal judge. But it was their with that the clergy dency of Scotland, and the fucceflion of the clown in 0 f t-rance. 
fhould have only the power to accufe ; and they thought the houfe of Hamilton, queen Mary was influences by 

it conformable to jiiltice, that a copy of the criminal the king and her uncles the princes of Lorraine to lign 
charge fhould be lodged with the party upon trial, and privately three extraordinary deeds or inftiuments. By 
that a competent time fhould be allowed him to deiend the fit ft fhe conveyed the kingdum of Scotland to the 
himfelf. king of France and his heirs, in the default of children 

III. They infifted, that every defence confident with of her own body. By the lecond lhe affigned him, it 

law fhould be permitted to the party accufed ; and that fhe fhould die without children, the polietiiou of Scot- 

objections to witnefles, f ounded in truth and real’on, land, till he fhould receive a million of pieces of gold, 

lhould operate to his fjv.air, or be amply recompenfed for the fums expended by 

IV. They delired that tbe party accufed fhould have him in the education of the queen of Scotland in 

per million to iatcipret and explain Ins own opinions; France. By the third fhe confirmed both theie grants, 
and that his declaration fh. uld c.tr/y a greater evidence in an exprefs declaration, that they contained the pure 
than the depofitiou of any witnefs ; as no perron ought and genuine fentiments or her mind; and that any pa- 
to be punifhed for leligion, who is not ootfinate m a pers which might oe obtained, either before or alter 
\\ it ked or damnable tenet. her marriage, by means ol toe Scottiih parliament, 

V. In fine, they uiged, that no Proteft.ant fhould be lhould be urvalid, and'of no Ixice nor eliicaty. On the 534 

condemned for herefy, without being convidted, by lhe 24th or April, the nuptials were cclebra'ed; and the Mtmh'gc, 

word of God, of the want ot that iaith which is necef- dauphin, branch, w,b allowed to a flu me the tit.e of king < cme '. n < ’ 0 f 
fary to falvation. of Scotland. The French court demanded tor him the g c , lt \ w , t ^. 

Che Congregation prefented thefe articles to the crown and other enligns of royalty belonging to Scot- the.dav- 
queen-regent, expecting that lhe would not only pro- land ; but the commiiiioncrs bad no power lo comedy plriii <-F 
j ole them totliethiee eifttes allembled in parliament, with theii requed. It was then delired, that when f rjnce- 
t ut employ all her influence to recommend them, they returned home, they lhould ufe all their influence 
But finding themfelves difappointed, they began to fill- to procure the erown-m.itiimonial ol Set-tLnd tot the. 
p:ct her fmcerity ; and they were fenfible that their pe- dauphin. This all.) wms relufed ; the court ol i'ranee 
titions, though they lhould be carried in parliament, win dilgufted ; and four of the commiih r.ers died, it 
could not pais into a law without her content. They wasfuppoiei of poiion, ghen them by the princes t f 
therefore abftained from prefenting them ; but as their Lorraine. The lubjcdl, however, was preilecl, on the, 
complaints and defines were fully known in parliament, . return of the furviving commilhoners, by. the king c-f 
they ordcieda lolemn declaration to be read there in France himlelf, the queen of Scotland, and the (queer. - 
their behalf, and dema.tde i that it lhould be inferted in regent. The Brotclfants alfo joined their intefett, ho- 
the records of the nation. In this declaration, after ex- ping by that means to gain over the queen and queen- 
preding their regret for having been difappointed in regent to their party ; ib that an act of parliament was 535 
their icheme of reformation, they protefted, that no at length pafled, by which the crown-matrifflonial was 
blame lhould be imputed to them for continuing in their given t > the cauphin during the time of his marriage of s ,, ot _ 
religion, which they believed to be founded in the word wath queen Mary ; but without any prejudice to the li- land, but 
of Go 1 ; that no danger of life, and no political pains, berties of the kingdom, to the heirs ot her body, or to under cer-- 
ilvmld be incurred by them, for diiiegarding llatutes the t rder of inccetfion. With fo many reiliainfs, it tain reftns; 
which fupport idola ry, and for violating rites which is difficult to fee the advantages which could accrue hons. 
are’oi human inv.'ntionj and that, if inlurredtions and from this gilt fo eameltly fought after ; and it is very 
tumults lhould ditUn b the realm, from the diverlicy of probable, that the ufurpatr-ns ot France in confietpur-ce 
religi us opinions, and il ahu.es lhould be corredted by of it, would have been productive of many difljn.ti mces ; 
violence, all the guilt, diloi dci, and inconvenience thence but thefe were prevented by the de^th of Francis in 
airiling, in (lead ol being apphed to them, lhould be aferi, December 1560. 

bed to thole loleiy who h id refufed a timciv rejreis of But bciore this event took place, Scotland war,, by 
wrongs, and who had delpi'ed petitions prefented with the intrigues ot France, irnoBaoi in confufion on anu- 
ihe humility of faithful fubjccts, and for the purpofe. pf tfa.er accpupt. After the death ct M..ry queen of Eng* 

k-d, 
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land, un <3 daughter to Henry VIIt. the princes of 
Guile infilled on the claim of Mary queen of Scots to 
The queen the crown of England, in- preference to that of Eliza-• 
of Scots beth, whom they looked upon as illegitimate. This 
claim was fupported by the king of France, who pre¬ 
vailed with the queen of Scots herfelf to alfume the 
title ot queen of England, and to (lamp money under 
that character. The arms of England were quartered 
with thofe of France and Scotland; and employed as 
S 37 ornaments for {he plate and furniture , of Mary and 
thefounda* t ^ ie ^ au P^' n * Thus was laid the foundation of an ir- 
tion of a *" recon cileable quarrel between Elizabeth and Mary ; 
quarrel and this, in fome meafure, are we to aferibe the in- 
with Eliza- veteracy with which the former perfecuted the unhap- 
%eth. py queen of Scotland, at every time (he had it in her 
power. 

But while they imprudently excited a quarrel with 
England, they yet more imprudently quarrelled alfo 
with the majority of the people of Scotland. As Eli¬ 
zabeth profeffed the Proteftant religion, it was eafily 
forefeen, that the Congregation , or body of the reform¬ 
ed in Scotland, would never confent to aft again ft her 
in favour of a Popifh power; and, as they could not 
be gained, it was refolved to deftroy them at once, 
by putting to death all their leaders. The queen-re- 
teflant par- gent gave intimation of her delign.to re-eftablilh Pope¬ 
ry in Scot- ry, by proclaiming a folemn obfervance of Eafter, re¬ 
ceiving the facrament according to the Romifli commu¬ 
nion, herfelf, and commanding all her houfehold to re¬ 
ceive it in the fame manner. She next exprelfed her¬ 
felf in a contemptuous manner againft the reformed, af¬ 
firmed that they had infulted the royal dignity, and de¬ 
clared her intention of reftoring it to its ancient luftre. 
The preachers of the Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirlisg, to anfwer the charges which might 
be brought againft them. Alexander earl of Glen- 
cairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, were deputed 
to admonifh her not to perfecute the preachers, unlefs 
they had been obnoxious by circulating erroneous doc¬ 
trines, or difturbing the peace of government. The 
queen-regent in a paffion told them, that the preachers 
queen- ftiould all be banifhed Scotland, though their doftrines 
•regent. were as found as thofe of St Paul. The deputies urg¬ 
ed her former kind behaviour and promifes ; but the 
queen-regent anfwered, that “ the promifes of princes 
ought not to be exafted with rigour, and that they 
were binding only when fubfervient to their convenien- 
cy and pleafure.” To this they replied, that in fuch a 
cafe they could not look upon her as their fovereign, and 
3 .10 mull renounce their allegiance as fubjefts. 

Proceed- Soon after this tranfaftion, the queen-regent receiv- 
t^eProtcfl- ec * t ^ le news that the reformation was eftablilhed in 
C " Perth. Lord Ruthven the provoft of the city was 
fummoned to anfwer for this innovation ; but his reply 
was, that he h id no dominion over the minds and con- 
fciences of men. The provoft of Dundee, being or¬ 
dered to apprehend an eminent preacher named Paul 
M thven, fent him intelligence of the order, that he 
might provide for his fafety. The proclamation for 
obferving Eafter was everywhere defpifed and negleft- 
•ed, and people exclaimed againft the mafs as an idol. 
They^be- New citations, in the mean time, had been given to 
come for- the preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed the 
midable by fummons ; but attended by fuch multitudes, that the 
their cum- q Uee n-regent, dreading their power, though they were 
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without arms, intreated Mr Erflsine of Dun, whom 
they had fent before as a deputy, to ftop their march ; 
alluring him that all pioceedings againft the preachers 
fhould be Hopped. In confequence of this, the multi¬ 
tude difmiffed ; yet, when the day came on which the 
preachers fhould have appeared, the queen-regent, with 
unparalleled folly as well as treachery, caufed them to 
be declared traitors, and proclaimed it criminal to afford 
them any fubfiftence. 

Mr Erlkine, exafperated by this (liameful conduft,. 
haftened to the Congregation, apologifed for his con¬ 
duft, and urged them to proceed to the lall extremi¬ 
ties. At this critical period alfo John Knox returned 
from Geneva, and joined the Congregation at Perth. 
The great provocations which the Proteftants had al¬ 
ready received, joined to the impetuous paffions of the 
multitude, were now productive of the greateft difor- 
ders. Images were deftroyed, monaftries pulled down, 
and their wealth either feized by the mob or given to 
the poor. The example of Penh was followed by 
Cupar in Fife; and fimiiar infurrectipns being appre¬ 
hended in other places, the queen-regent determined t» 
punifh che inhabitants of Perth in the mod exemplary 
manner. With this view (he collected an army ; but 
being oppofed with a formidable power by the Proteft¬ 
ants, (he thought proper to conclude an agreement. 
The Proteftants, however, dread-.d her infmeerity ; and 
therefore entered into a new covenant to ftand by and 
defend one another. Their fears were not vain. The 
queen-regent violated the treaty almoft asfoon as made, 
and began to treat the Troteftants with feverity. The 
earl of Argvle, and the prior of St Andrew’s who 
about this time began to take the title of lord James 
Stuart, now openly headed the Proteftant party, and 
prepared to colleft their whole ftrength. The queen- 
regent oppofed them with what forces (he had, and 
which indeed chiefly confided c£ her French auxiliaries ; 
but, being again afraid of coming to an engagement, 
(he confented to a truce until commiffioners fhould be 
fent to treat with the lords for an effectual peace. No 
commiffioners, however, were fent on her part; and 
the nobles, provoked at fuch complicated and uncea- 
fing treachery, refolved to pufh matters to the utmoft 
extremity. The firft exploit of the reformed was the 
taking of the town of Perth, where the queen-regent 
had placed a French garrifoii. The multitude, elated 
with this achievement, deftroyed the palace and abbey 
of Scone, in fpite of all the endeavours of their leaders, 
even of John Knox himfelf, to fave them. Thequ&n- 
regent, apprehenfive that the Congregation would com¬ 
mit farther ravages to the fouthward, refolved to throw 
a garrifon into Stirling ; but the earl of Argyle and 
lord James Stuart were too quick for her, and arri¬ 
ved there the very day after the demolition of the ab¬ 
bey and palace of Scone. The people, incapable of 
reitraint, and provoked beyond meafure by the perfidi¬ 
ous behaviour of the Catholic party, demolifhed all 
the monafteries in the neighbourhood, together with 
the fine abbey of Cambulkenneth, fttuated on the north 
bank of the Forth. From Stirling they Went to Lin¬ 
lithgow, where they committed their ufual ravages ; af¬ 
ter which, they advanced to Edinburgh. The queen- 
regent, alarmed at their approach, fled to Dunbar ; and 
the Proteftants took up their refidence in Edinburgh. 

Having thus got poffeffion of the capital, the Con¬ 
gregation 
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ft-mland. gregation affirmed to themfelves the ruling power of 
the kingdom, appointed preachers in all the churches, 
and feized the mint, with all the inftruments of coin¬ 
ing. The queen-regent, unable to difpute the matter 
in the field, publifhed a manifefto, in which (he fet 
forth their fedirious behaviour, commanding them to 
leave Edinburgh within fix hours, and enjoining her 
546 fubje&s to avoid their fociety under the pain of trea- 
Thcy lofe fon. The Congregation having already loft fomewhat 
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their popu- 0 f (.heir popularity by their violent proceedings, were 
now incapable of coping with government. As they 
had not eftabliftied themfelves in any regular body, or 
provided a fund for their fupport, they felt their 
ftrength decay, and multitudes of them returned to 
their habitations. Thofe who remained found them¬ 
felves obliged to vindicate their conduct; and, in an 
addrefs to the regent, to difclaim all treafonable inten¬ 
tions. Negociations again took place, which ended as 
ttfual ; the queen-regent, who had taken this opportu¬ 
nity of colledling her forces, marched againft the Con¬ 
gregation on the 23d of July 15 5:9. The Proteftants 
now found themfelves incapable of making head againft 
their enemies ; and therefore entered into a negociation, 
by which all differences were for the prefent accommo¬ 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town 
of Edinburgh fhould be open to the queen-dowager 
and her attendants; that the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
and the mint fhould be delivered up to her ; that the 
Proteftants fhould be fub-jed to the laws, and abftain 
from molefting the Roman Catholics in the exercife of 
their religion. On the queen’s part, it was agreed, that 
the Proteftants fhould have the free exercife of their re¬ 
ligion, and that no foreign troops fhould enter the city 
of Edinburgh. 

Notwithftanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen’s fincerity. Having 
heard of the death of Henry II. of France, and the 
acceffion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, 
they feem to have apprehended more danger than ever. 
They now entered into a third covenant; in which they 
engaged themfelves to refufe attendance to the queen- 
dowager, in cafe of any meffage or letter ; and that im¬ 
mediately on the r eceipt of any notice from her to any of 
their number, it fhould be communicated without re- 
ferve, and be made a common fubjed of ferutiny and 
deliberation. It was not long before they had occafion 
The treaty for all their conftancy and ftrength. The queen-regent 
broken by repented of the favourable terms flte had granted the 
the queen- re f orme d ; an d being denied the favour which fhe re- 
rc £ ent - quefted of faying mafs in the high-church of Edinburgh, 
lhe ordered them everywhere to be difturbed in the exer- 
^ 0 cife of their religion. 

France fup- In this imprudent meafure, the queen-regent was 
ports the confirmed by letters which now came from Francis and 
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Mary, promifinga powerful army to fupport her inter- 
efts. The -envoy who brought thefe difpatches alio 
carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin¬ 
cipal leader of the Proteftants, and natural brother to 
the queen. The letters were filled with reproaches and 
menaces, mixed with intreaties; and along with them the 
envoy delivered a verbal meffage,that the king his maf- 
ter was refolved rather to expend all tire tieafures of 
Prance than not to be revenged on the rebellious nobles 
who had difturbed the peace of Scotland. The lord 
James Stnart was not to be frightened by thefe me- 
Vol. XVII. 
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naces. He returned a cool and deliberate anfwer, apo- .'Icotm-.i.- 
logizing for the Proteftants, and vindicating them from “ 

the charge of rebellion ; but at the fame time intimating 
his full refolution of continuing to head the reformed as 
he had already done. 

The letters of Francis and Mary were foon followed 
by 1000 French foldiers, with money and military 
(lores ; and the commander was immediately difpatched 
again to France, to folicit the affiftance of as many 
more foldiers, with four fhips of war, and too men- 
at-arms. But before he could fet out, La Brolfe, ano¬ 
ther French commander, arrived with 2000 infantry'; 
and that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
by arms but in deputation, the famefhip brought three 
dodors of the Sorbonne, to (how the pernicious ten¬ 
dency of the new dodrines. Thus matters were pufh- 
ed on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. The nation 
was unlverfally alarmed on account of the introdudion 
of French troops, to which they faw no end. The 
queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub¬ 
lic by a proclamation ; but their fears increafed the 
more. The Congregation afiembled at Stirling, where 
they were joined by the earl of Arran, and foon after 
by his father the duke of Chatelherault. They next 
deliberated on the meafures to be f flowed with the 
queen-regent ; and the refult of their confultations was. 
that an expoftulatory letter fhould be addreffed to her. 

This was accordingly done ; but as the queen behaved 
with her ttfual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
to arms. Mutual manifeftos were now publifhed ; and 
both parties prepared to decide the conteft .by the 
fword. The Congregation having feized Broughty 
caftle, marched from thence to Edinburgh. The 
queen-regent retired to Leith, which lhe had fortified 
and filled with French troops. Thither the nobles fent 
their la ft meffage to her, charging her with a defign 
to overthrow the civil liberties of the kingdom. They 
requefted her to command her Frenchmen and merce¬ 
naries to depart from Leith, and to make that place 
open and patent, not only to the inhabitants who had 
been difpofiefled of their houfes, but to all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Scotland. They declared, that her denial of 
this requeft fhould be confidefed by them as aproofof 
her intention to reduce the kingdom to -flavery ; in 
which cafe, they were determined to employ their ut- 
moft power to preferve its independency. Two days 
after this meffage, the queen-regent fent to them the 
lord Lyon, whom (he enjoined to tell them, that (he 
confidered their demand not only as prefumptuous, but 
as an encroachment on the royal authority ; that it 
was an indignity to her to be didated to by fubjeds ; 
that Frenchmen were not to be treated as foreigners,' 
being entitled to the fame privileges with Scotchmen ; 
and that fhe would neither difband Iter troops, npr 
command the town of Leith to be made open and pa¬ 
tent. The lord Lyon then, in the name of the queen- 
regent, commanded the lords of the Congregation t > 
depart from Edinburgh, and difperfe themfelveq under ^ 
the pain of high trealon. The Prc teftnntSy irritated Thej-tk- 
by this anfwer, after fome deliberation eh graded the grade her 
queen-regent; and to this purpofe the nobility, barons, from fler 
and burgefies, all agreed in fubferibing an edid, which and ) 
was fent to the principal cities in Scotland, and publifh- Leith 26 
ed in them. 

The next ftep taken by the Cungrega'ion was -to 
f • fum- 
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fummon Leith tofurrender ; but meeting with defiance 
inftead of fubmiffion, it was refolved to take the town 
by fcalade. For this fervice ladders were framed in 
the church of St Giles ; a bufinefs which, interrupting 
the preachers in the exercife of public worfhip, made 
them prognofticate misfortune and mifcarriage to the 
Congregation. In the difpleafure of the preachers, the 
common people found a fource of complaint; and the 
emiffaries of the queen-dowager aCting with indefatigable 
induftry to divide heradverfaries, and to fpread chagrin 
and diffatisfaftion among them, difcontent, animofity, 
and terror, came to prevail to a great degree. The 
duke of Chatelherault difcouraged many by his example. 
DefeClion from the Proteftants added ftrength to the 
queen-dowager. The moft fecret deliberations of the 
confederated lords were revealed to her. The foldiery 
were clamorous for pay ; and it was very difficult to 
procure money to fatisfy their claims. Attempts 
to foothe and appeafe them, difcovering their confe- 
quence, engendered mutinies. They put to death a 
domeftic of the earl of Argyle, who endeavoured to 
compofe them to order : they infulted feveral perfons 
of rank who difcovered a folicitude to pacify them ; and 
they even ventured to declare, that, for a proper re¬ 
ward, they were ready to fupprefs the reformation, and 
to re-eftablilh the mafs. 

It was abfolutely neceflary to give fatisfaftion to 
the Proteftant foldiers. The lords and gentlemen of 
the Congregation collected a confxderable fum among 
them ; but it was not equal to the prefent exigency. 
The avarice of many taught them to withhold what 
they could afford, and the poverty of others did not 
permit them to indulge their generofity. It was re¬ 
folved, that each nobleman ffiould furrender his filver- 
plate to be ftruck into money. By the addrefs, how¬ 
ever, of the queen-dowager, the officers of the mint 
were bribed to conceal, or to convey to a diftance, the 
ftamps and inllruments of coinage. A gloomy defpair 
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dowager, ferved to augment the defpondence of the Scotland, 
Proteflants. 

Vain of their prowefs, the French made a new fally 
from Leith, with a view to intercept a fupply of pro- 
vifions and ftores for the Congregation. The earl of 
Arran and the lord James Stuart advanced to attack 
them, and obliged them to retire. But purfuing them 
with too much heat, a freffi body of French troops 
made its appearance. It was prudent to retreat, but 
difficult. An obftinate refiftance was made. It was 
the objeCt of the French to cut off the foldiery of the 
Congregation from Edinburgh, and by thefe means to 
divide the ftrength of that ftation. The earl of Ar¬ 
ran and the lord James Stuart had occafion for all their 
addrefs and courage. Though they were able, how¬ 
ever, to effect their efcape, their lofs was confiderable, 
and the victory was manifeftly bn the fide of their ad- 
verfaries. 

About this time William Maitland of Lethington, 
fecretary to the queen-dowager, withdrew fecretly from 
Leith, and joined himfelf to the confederated nobles. 

He had been difgufted with the jealoufies of the French 
counfellers, and was expofed to danger from having 
embraced the doctrines of the reformed. His reception 
was cordial, and correfponded to the opinion enter¬ 
tained of his wifdom and experience. He was fkilled 
in bufinefs, adorned with literature, and accuftomed 
to reflection. But as yet it was not known, that his 
want of integrity was in proportion to the greatnefs of 
his talents. 

The acceffion of this ftatefman to their party could 
not confole the lords of the Congregation for the un- 
promiling afpeCt of their affairs. The two difeomfi- 
tures they had received funk deeply into the minds of 
their followers. Thofe who affeCted prudence, retired 
privately from a caufe which they accounted to be de- 
fperate ; and the timorous fled with precipitation. The 
wailings and diftruft of the brethren were melancholy 
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ruin. Queen Elizabeth, with whofe minifters the con¬ 
federated lords maintained a correfpondence at this 
time, had frequently promifed them her affiftance ; but 
they could not now wait the event of a deputation to 
the court of England. In an extremity fo preffing, 
they therefore applied for a fum of money to Sir 
Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft, the governors of 
Berwick; and Cockbuin of Ormifton, who was en- 
trufted with this commiffion, obtained from them an aid 
of 4000 crowns. Traitors, however, in the councils 
of the Congregation, having informed the queen-dow¬ 
ager of his errand and expedition, the earl of Bothwel, 
by her order, intercepted him upon his return, dii- 
comfited his retinue, and made a prize of the Engliffi 
fubfidy. 

To roufe the fpirit of the party, an attack was pro¬ 
jected upon Leith, and fome pieces of artillery were 
planted againft it. But before any charge could be 
made, the French foldiers fallied out to give battle to 
the troops of the Congregation, poffeffed themfelves of 
their cannon, and drove them back to Edinburgh. A 
report that the victors had entered this city with the 
fugitives, filled it with diforder and difmay. The earl 
of Argyle and his Highlanders haftened to recover the 
honour of the day, and haraffed the French in their 
retreat. This petty conflict, while it elated the queen- 


of the partifans of the queen-dowager, were augment¬ 
ed the more. A diftrefs not to be comforted feem- 
ed to have invaded the Proteftants; and the affociated 
nobles confented to abandon the capital. A little after 
midnight, they retired from Edinburgh ; and fo great 
was the panic, which prevailed, that they marched to 
Stirling without any ftop or intermiffion. 

John Knox, who had accompanied the Congregation 
to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity and 
courage, addreffed them from the pulpit. Heiepre- 
fented their misfortunes as the .confequences of their 
fins; and intreating them to remember the goodnefs 
of their caufe, affured them in the end of joy, honour, 
and victory. His popular eloquence correfponding to 
all their warmeft wiffies, diffufed fatisfaCtion and cheer- 
fulnefs. They paffed from defpair to hope. A coun¬ 
cil was held, in which the confederated nobles deter¬ 
mined to folicit, by a formal embaffy, the aid of queen 
Elizabeth. Maitland of Lethington, and Robert Mel- 
vil, were chofen to negociate this important t'-anfac- 
tion ; and they received the fulleft inftruCtions concern¬ 
ing the ftate and difficulties of the Congregation, the 
tyrannical defigns of the queen-dowager, and the danger 
which threatened England from the union of Scotland 
with France. 

The queen of England having maturely confidered 
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the cafe, determined to a (lid the reformers ; whofe 
563 leaders now difperfed themfelves, and went to different 
Elizabeth parts of the kingdom, in order to employ their activity 
determines there for the common caufe. The queen-dowager, 
to affift the imagining that the lords were fled, conceived great 
reformers. j 10 p es G f b e ; n g a ble to crufli the reformed at once. Her 
fanguine hopes, however, weie loon checked, on re¬ 
ceiving certain intelligence that queen Elizabeth was 
refolved to give them affilfance. She now took the 
bed meafures poffible, as circumdances flood ; and de- 
5 5 4 termined to crufh her enemies before they could receive 
TheFrench any affidance from England. Her French troops took 
troops the road to Stirling, and waded in their march all the 
'ftat^of g ro " nds belonged to the favourers of the refor- 

e ates o mat ; oni After renewing their depredations at Stir¬ 
ling, they palled the bridge there; and proceeding 
along the fide of the river, exercifed their cruelties and 
oppreffions in a didridl which had didinguilhed itfelf 
by an ardent zeal againd popery. While the terror 
of their arms was thus dilfufing itfelf, they refolved to 
feize the town and cadle of St Andrew’s, which they 
conftdered as an important military dation, and ,as a 
convenient place of reception for the auxiliaries they 
expefled from France. 

But the lord James Stuart employed himfelf to in¬ 
terrupt their progrefs and retard their attempts ; and 
it was his objedt at the fame time, to keep the force of 
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cefsby lord the Congregation entire, to hazard no adtion of import¬ 
ance, and to wait the approach of the Englilh army. 
A fmall advantage was obtained by the French at Pet- 
ticur ; and they polfelfed themfelves of Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuart, with 500 horfe and 100 foot, enter¬ 
ed Dyfart. With this incondderable drength he pro- 
pofed to adt againd an army of 4000 men. His ad¬ 
mirable Ikill in military affairs, and his heroic courage, 
were eminently difplayed. During 20 days he prevent¬ 
ed the march of the French to St Andrew’s intercept¬ 
ing their provifions, harafling them with fkirmiihes, 
and intimidating them by the addrefs and the boldnefs 
of his dratagems. 

Monfieur d’Oyfel, enraged and alhamed to be dif- 
concerted and oppofed by a body of men fo difpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himfelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dyfart and 
Wemyfs were given to the French troops to be pil¬ 
laged ; and when d’Oyfel was in full march to St An- 
drew’s, he difeovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 
Arrival of frith. It was concluded, that the fupplies expefled 
rhe Englifh from France were arrived. Guns were fired by his 
ilcet. foldiers, and their joy was indulged in all its extrava¬ 
gance. But this fleet having taken the velfels which 
contained their provifions, and the ordnance with 
which they intended to improve the fortifications of 
the cadle at St Andrew’s, a period was put to their 
rejoicings. Certain news was brought, that the fleet 
they obferved was the navy of England, which had 
come to fupport the Congregation. A conflernation, 
heightened by the giddinefs of their preceding tranfports, 
367 invaded them. Monfieur d’Oyfel perceived now the 
TheFrench value and merit of the fervice which had been perform- 
geiieral ed by the lord James Stuart; and thinking no more of 

,M St Andrew’s and conqueft, fled to Stirling, in his way 

to Leith, from which he dreaded to be intercepted; 
but he reached that important dation after a march of 
three days. 


A formal treaty was now concluded between the Scot’ae!. 
lords of the Congregation and queen Elizabeth y and 
in the mean time the queen-dowager was dilhppointed Treaty 
in her expectations from France. The violent admi- between 
nillration ol the houfe of Guile had involved that na- E izaUm 
tion in troubles and diltreis. Its credit was greatly anJ f 
funk, and its treafury was nearly exhauded. Perie- 
cutions, and the fpirit of Calviniim, produced com- 
motions and confpiracies; and amidd domedic and The queer- 
dangerous intrigues and lltuggles, Scotland failed to reguu dif- 
engage that particular diftindion which had been pro- fPP 0| nted 
miled to its affairs. It was not, however, neglected p^ 4 tions 
altogether. The count De Martigues had arrived a: f roni 10 * 
Leith with 1000 foot and a few horfe. The marquis France. 
D’Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body of 
foldiers ; but, after lofing feveral fhips in a furious 
temped, was obliged to return to the haven from which 
he had failed. 

In this fad reverie of fortune many forfook the queen- She is dc- 
dowager. It was now underdood that the Englilh ferted by 
army was upon its march to Scotland. The Scot- K reat I1U171 “ 
tilh lords who had affedled a neutrality, meditated an f a k-\&. ker 
union with the Protedants. The earl of Huntley gave U ^ 
a folemn aifurance that he would join them. Procla¬ 
mations were ilfued throughout the kingdom, calling 
upon the fubjedts of Scotland to affemble in arms at 
Linlithgow, to re-edablilh their ancient freedom, and 
to affid in the utter expulfion of the French foldiery. 

The Englilh fleet, meanwhile, under Winter the 
vice-admiral, had taken and deflroyed feveral fhips, had 
landed fome troops upon Inchkeith, and difeomfited a 
body of French mercenaries. Upon the foundation of The princes 
thefe ads of hodility, the princes of Lorraine difpatch- of 1 aorrainc 
ed the chevalier de Seure to queen Elizabeth, to make attempt 
reprefentations againd this breach of die peace, and to tone g°date 
urge the recal of her fhips. This ambalfador affedled pj. tk ^ Ue , eu 
likewiie to negociate concerning the evacuation of Scot- in vain> 
land by the French troops, and to propofe methods by 
which the king of France might quarter the arms of 
England without doing a prejudice to queen Elizabeth. 

But to prevent the execution of vigorous refolutions 
againd the queen-dowager, and to gain time, were the 
only objeds he had in view. With fimilar intentions, 

John Monluc bilhop of Valence, a man of greater 
addrefs and ability, and equally deyoted to the houfe of 
Guife, was alfo fent at this time to die court of Eng¬ 
land. Queen Elizabeth, however, and her miniders, 
were too wife to be amufed by artifice and dexterity. 

The lord Grey entered Scotland with an army of 1200 AniniW 
liorle and 6000 foot 3 and the lord Scroop^ Sir James army enters 
Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Francis Lake com- Scotland, 
manded under him. By an inclement policy, the queen- 
dowager had already waded all the country around 
the capital. But the defolation fhe had made, while 
it was ruinous to the Scottifh peafants, affeded not 
the army of England. The leaders of the Congrega¬ 
tion did not want penetration and forefight, and had 
provided themfelves againd this difficulty. The duke 
of Chatelherault, the earls of Argyle, Glencairne, and 
Menteith, the lord James Stuart, aud the lords Ruth- 
ven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, with a numerous and formi¬ 
dable force, joined the Englilh commander at Predon. 

Struck with the fad condition of her affairs, defpair- 
ing (if a timely and proper fuccour from France, and 
reminded by lickntfs of her mortality, the queen-dowager 
E 2 retired 
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^cotond. retired from Leith to the caftle of Edinburgh, and put 
herfelf under the prote&ion of the lord Erfkine. At 
The queen- the period when fhe was appointed to the regency, 
dowager the lord Erfkine had received from the three eftates the 
ftt *7 ' t0, c ^ ar g e °f this important fortrefs, with the injundtion to 
caiUe UrgA ^old it till he fhould know their farther orders; and 
giving way to the felicitations of neither fadtion, he 
had kept it with fidelity. By admitting the queen- 
dowager, he yielded to fentiments of honour and hu¬ 
manity, arid did not mean to depart from his duty. A 
few only of her domeftics accompanied her, with the 
archbifhop of St Andrew’s, the bilhop of Dunkeld, and 

574 the earl Marifchal. 

The Pro- The confederated nobles now affembled at Dalkeith 
vltehcr to' to a counc 'i > and conforming to thofe maxims 
anaccom- °f prudence and equity which, upon the eve of holtili- 
modation. ties, had been formerly exercifed by them, they invited 
the queen-dowager to an amicable conclufion of the 
prefent troubles. In a letter which they w’rote to her, 
they called to her remembrance the frequent fnanifeftos 
and meffages in which they had prelfed her to difmifs 
the French foldiery, who had !fo long oppreffed the 
lower ranks of the people, and who threatened to re¬ 
duce the kingdom itfelf to fervitude. The averlron, 
lidweVer, With which fhe had cOnflrantly received their 
fuit and prayers, Was fo great, that they had given way 
to a llro'fig necefiity, and had intreated the affiftart'ce of 
the queen of England to expel thefe Grangers by the 
force of arms. !But though they had obtained the 
powerful protedlion Of this princefs, they ’Were yet ani¬ 
mated With a becoming refpedt for the mother of their 
fevereign; and, abhorring to ftain the ground with 
Chriftian blood, Were difpofed on'ce more to folicit the 
difmiffion of thefe mercenaries, with their officers and 
captains. And that no juft objeftion might remain 
againft the grant of this their laft requeft, they allured 
her, that a fafe paffage by land, to the ports of Eng¬ 
land, fhould be allowed to the French; or that, if they 
judged it more agreeable, the navy of queen Elizabeth 
lhould tranfpott them to their own country. If thefe 
propofals fhould be rejeded, they appealed and pro- 
tefted to God and to mankind, that it lhould be under- 
flood and believed, that no motive of malice, or ha¬ 
tred, or Wickednefs of any kind, had induced them to 
employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles ; but 
that they had been compelled to this difagreeable and 
diftrefsful remedy, for the prefervaticm of their com¬ 
monwealth, their religion, their perfons, their eftates, 
•and their pofterity. They begged her to weigh the 
equity cf their petition, to conlider the inconveniences 
of war, and to think of the reft and quiet which were 
ncceffary to relieve the afflictions of her daughter’s 
-kingdom ; and they befeught her to embalm her own 
memory, 'by an immortal deed of vifdom, humanity, 
and juliice; 

To give authority and weight to the letter of the 
affociated lords, the lord Gray directed Sir George 
Howard and Sir James Croft to wait upon the queen- 

575 dowager, and to itipulate the peaceable departure of the 
haves* with Euglilh troops, upon the condition that the French 
jjjLiKerity. mercenaries were immediately difmified from her fer- 

vice, and prohibited from refiding in Scotland. Re¬ 
turning no direct anfwer to the applications made to 
her, fhe defirea time to deliberate upon the refolution 
which it became her to adopt. This equivocal beha- 
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viour correfponded with the fpirit of intrigue which Scotland, 
had uniformly diftinguilhed the queen-dowager ; and 
it is probable, that her engagements with France did 
not permit her to be open and explicit. 576 

The combined armies marched towards Leith. A ’The 
body of the French, polled upon a rifing ground call- French de¬ 
ed Hawk-hill , difputed their progrefs. During five 
hours the conflict was maintained with obftinate valour. te ft ant 
At length the Scottifh horfemen charged the French allies, 
with a fury which they were unable to refill. They 
fled to Leith with precipitation ; and might have been 
cut off from it altogether, if the Englilh cavalry had ex¬ 
erted themfelves, Three hundred of the French fel- 
diers perifhed in this adtion, and a few combatants only 
fell on the fide of the Congregation. 

Leith was invefted. The pavilions and tents of the Who lay 
Englilh and Scottifh nobility were planted at Reftal- fi ege to 
rig, and around it. Trenches were call; and the ord- Lel| L 
nance from the town annoying the combined armies, a 
mount was railed, upon which eight cannons were erect¬ 
ed. A continued fire from thefe, againft St Anthony’s 
tower in South Leith, being kept up and managed with 
Ikill, the walls of this fabric were fliaken, and the 
French found it neceffary to difmount their artillery.— 

Negligent from fecurity, and apprehenlive of no attack, 
the Englilh and Scottifh officers occupied themfelves in 
amufements, and permitted a relaxation of military dis¬ 
cipline. The French, informed of this fupinenefs and 578 - 
levity, made a fally upon Leith. While fome of the A party »f 
captains were diverting themfelves at Edinburgh, and t 'E m CBt 
the foldiery were engaged at dice and cards, they en- Q "‘ 
tered the trenches unobferved, and, pulhing their advan¬ 
tage, put 600 men to the fword. After this {laughter, 
the Prote Hants were more attentive to their affairs.— 

Mounts were built at proper diftances, which, being 
fortified with ordnance, ferved as places of retreat and 
defence in the event of fudden incurfions; and thus 
they continued the blockade in a more effectual man¬ 
ner. 

The army under the marquis D’Elbeuf, promifed 
fo often to the queen-regent, was in vain expe<fted by 
her ; but fhe received, at this time, fupplies in money 
and military {lores ; and Monluc bilhop of Valence, 
though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi- 
nilters, had arrived in Scotland to cry anew the arts of 
delay and negociation. Conferences were held by him 579 
with the queen-dowager, with the Englilh commanders, Fruitiefs 
and with the confederated nobles ; but no contract or ce g oct f- . 
agreement could be concluded.' His credentials neither 
extended to the demolition of Leith, nor to the recal S an * 
of the French mercenaries : and though he obtained 
p'owers from his court to conftnt to the former of thefe 
meafures, they were yet burdened with conditions which 
were difgraceful to the Congregation; who, in the 
prefent profperous {late of their fortunes, were,not dif- 
pcffed to give Up any of the objects for which they had 
llruggled fo long, and to the attainment of which they 
now looked forward with a fettled hope and expecta¬ 
tion. 

Though the grave and meafured orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and llubborn fenfe of 
the Congregation, yet as he affefled to give them ad¬ 
monitions and warnings, and even ventured to infult 
them with menaces, they appear to have conceived a 
high indignation againft him. Under this impulfe, and 

that 
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Scotland, that in fo advanced a dage of their affairs, they might 
s "*' r ~ v ~' w exhibit the determined firmnefs of their refolutions, and 
bind to them by an indiffoluble tie the earl of Huntley 
and the other perfons tvho had joined them in confe- 
580 quence of the Englifh alliance, they thought of the af- 
The fourth furance and (lability of a new league and covenant, more 
covenant, folemn, expreffive, and refolute, than any which they 
had yet entered into and fubfci ibed. 

The nobles, barons, and inferior perfons, who were 
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parties to this bond and affociation, bound themfelves 
m the ,prefence of Almighty God, as a fociety, and 
as individuals, to advance and fet forward the reforma¬ 
tion of religion, and to procure, by every poffible 
means, the true preaching of the Gofpel, with the pro¬ 
per adminilfration of the facraments, and the other or¬ 
dinances in connection with it Deeply affedled, at the 
fame time, with the mifconduct of the French ftatef- 
men, who had been promoted to high offices ; with the 
oppreffions of the French mercenaries, whom the queen- 
dovtager kept up and maintained under the colour of 
authority; with the tyranny of their captains; and 
with the manifed danger of conquelt to which the 
country was expofed, by different fortifications upon 
the fea-coad, and by other dangerous innovations ; they 
promised and engaged, generally and individually, to 
join with the queen of England’s army, and to concur 
in an honed, plain, and uareferved refolution to expel 
all foreigners from the realm, as oppreffors of public li¬ 
berty ; that, by recovering the ancient rights, privi¬ 
leges, and freedom of their nation, they might live for 
the future under the due obedience of their king and 
queen, be ruled by the laws and cudoms of the coun¬ 
try, and by officers and datefmen born and educated 
among them. It was likewife contradled and agreed by 
the fubfcribers to this bond and covenant, that no pri¬ 
vate intelligence by writing or meffage, or communica¬ 
tion of any kind, (hould be kept up with their adverfa- 
ries ; and that all perfons who redded the godly enter- 
prife in which they were united, (hould be regarded as 
their enemies, and reduced to fubjedtion and obedi¬ 
ence. 

When the drong and fervid fentiment and expref- 
fion of this new affociation were communicated to the 
queen-dowager, (he refigned hcticlf to forrow. Her 
mind, inclined to defponder cy by the increafe of her 
"malady, felt the more intenfely the cruel uidradtions and 
difquiets into which the kingdom had been driven by 
the ambition of France, her own dotting affedhon for 
the princes of Lorraine, and the vain prognodications 
of flatterers and court’erw In the agony of paffion, 
Ine befought the maledidiion and curfe of God to ahght 
upon all ihofe who had tounfelled her to perfecute the 
preachers, and to refine the petitions of the mod ho¬ 
nourable portion of her fubjedb. 

In the mean time the fiege of Leith was profecuted. 
But the drength of the garrifon amounting to more 
than 4000 foldiers, the operations of the bedegers were 
flow and languid. An accidental fire in the town, 
which dedroyed many houfes and a great part of the 
public granary, afforded them an opportunity of play¬ 
ing their artillery with feme advantage ; and a few 
days alter they made a general affault. But the fcaling- 
ladders which were applied to the walls being too fhort, 
and Sir James Croft, who had been gained to the queen- 
dowager, having adted a treacherous part, the attempt 
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failed of fuccefs, and toco men were deftrnyed. The Scotland, 
combined armies, however, did not lofe their refolu¬ 
tion or their hopes. The Englifh and Scots animated 
the condancy of one another ; and in the ratification of 
the treaty of Berwick, which was now made, a new 
fource of cordiality opened itfelf. Letters alfo had 
come from the duke of Norfolk, promifmg a powerful 
reinforcement, giving the expedition of his taking up¬ 
on him the command of the troops in perfen, and or¬ 
dering his pavilion to be eredted in the camp. Leith 
began to feel the mifery of famine, and the French to 
give themfelves up to defpair. The befiegers abounded 
m every thing ; and the arrival of 2000 men, the expefl- 
ed reinforcement from England, gave them the mod de- 
cifive fuperiority over their adverfaries. Frequent fallies 
were made by the garrifon, and they were always un- 
fuccefsful. Difcouraged by defeats, deprelfed with the 
want of provifions, and languiffiing under the negli¬ 
gence of France, they were ready to fubmit themfelves 
to the mercy of the Congregation. 

Amidft this didrefs the queen-dowager, waded with 
a lingering didemper and with grief, expired in the 
cadle of Edinburgh. A few days before her death, fhe 
invited to her the duke of Cliatelherault, the lord James 
Stuart, and the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Mari- 
fchal, to bid them a lad adieu. She expreffed to them 
her forrow for the troubles cf Scotland, and made it 
her earned fuit, that they would confult their conditu- 
tional liberties, by difmiffing the French and Englilli 
from their country ; and that they would preferve a du¬ 
tiful obedience to the queen their fovereign. She pro- 
feffed an unlimited forgivenefs of all the injuri.es which 
had been done to her ; and entreated their pardon for 
the offences fhe had committed againd them. In to¬ 
ken of their kindnefs and charity, fhe then embraced 
them by turns ; and, while the tear darted in her eye, 
prefented to them a cheerful and fmiling afpedh After 
this interview, the fhort portion of life which remained 
to her was dedicated to religion ; and that (he might al¬ 
lure the Congregation to be compaffionate to her Po- 
pifh fubjetfs and her French adherents, (he flattered 
them, by calling John Willoks, one of the mod popu¬ 
lar of their preachers, to affid and comfort her by his 
exhortations and prayers. He made long dTcouries to 
her about the abominations of the mafs ; but (he appears 
to have died in the communion of the Romiffi church ; 
and her body being tranfported to France, was depr.fir¬ 
ed in the monadery of St Peter, at Rheims, in Cham¬ 
pagne, where her filter Renee was an abbefs. 

The death of the queen-dowager, at a period fo 
critical, broke altogether the lpirit of the French 
troops. They were blocked up fo completely, that 
it was almod impoffible for any fupplies to reach them 
either by feaorland ; and France had delayed fo long 
to fulfil its magnificent promifes, that it was no longer 
in a capacity to take any (teps towards their accomplffh- 
ment. Its internal didrefs and difquiets were multiply¬ 
ing. The nobility, impoverifiied by wars, were court¬ 
ing the rewards of fervice, and draggling In hodility, 
clergy were avaracrous, ignorant, and vindiftiv?. 
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cf Mary, was without dignity or enderdanding. Ca¬ 
tharine de Medic is his mother was full of artifice and 
falfehcod. Infuireftions were dreaded in every pro- 
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Scotland, vines. The lroufe of Guife was encompaffed with dif- fortificatiohs 
ficuliies, and trembling with apprehenfions, fo that 
they could not think of perfifling in their views of dis¬ 
tant conqueils. It was neceffary that they fhould aban¬ 
don for a time all the proud projefts they had formed 
for the extenfion of the French monarchy. It was 
chiefly in the exemption from foreign wars that they 
could hope to fupport their own greatnefs, and apply a 
remedy to the domellic difturbances of France, 

Francis and It appeared to Francis and Mary, that they could 
Mary enter not treat in a diredt method with the Congregation, 
whom they affefled to confider as rebellious fubjefts, 

In nego 
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into a ne- 

wkh*EUza without derogating from their royal dignity 
k eth> dating a peace, they therefore addreifed themfelves to 
queen Elizabeth. It was by her offices and interfe¬ 
rence that they projected a reconciliation with the con¬ 
federated lords, and that they meant to extinguifh the 
animolities which, with fo much violence, had agitated 
the Scottifh nation. They granted their commilficn to 
John Monluc bifhop of Valence, Nicholas Pelleve bi- 
lhop of Amiens, Jacques de la Brolfe, Henry Clentin 
fieur d’Oyfel, and Charles de la Rochefaucault fieur de 
Randan; authorifing them in a body, or by two of 
their number, to enter into accords and agreements 
with the queen of England. The Englifh commiffion- 
ers were Sir William Cecil principal lecretary of ftate, 
Nicolas Wotton dean of Canterbury and York, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew; 
and the powers of treaty were to be exercifed by them 
g all in conjunction, or by four, three, or two of them. 
Promife an The plenipotentiaries of France, though empowered 
indemnity only to treat with England, were yet, by a feparate 
to the Pro- commiffion, entruited to affiire the Congregation, that, 
teftants. notwithftanding the heinous guilt incurred by them, 
Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into fa¬ 
vour, upon their repentance and return to obedience ; 
and to abftain for ever from all enquiry into their con- 
dud. ■ They had full authority, at the fame time, by 
this new deed, to hear, in conjunction with the com- 
miffioners of Elizabeth, the complaints of the Congre¬ 
gation, and to grant, with their confent, the relief 
which appeared to them to be the mod proper and fa- 
lutary. 

The nobility and people of Scotland, choofmg for 
their reprefentatives the lord James Stuart, the lord 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Lethington, expreffed their 
willingnefs to concur in reafonable meafures for the re- 
eftablifhment of the public union and tranquillity. By 
the mode of a formal petition, they enumerated their 
588 grievances, laid claim to a redrefs of them, and befought 
And at lafl an uniform protection to their conftitution and laws. To 
grant their this petition the interceffion of queen Elizabeth effeCt- 
petition. ec j the friendly attention of Francis and Mary ; and 
upon a foundation concerted with fo much propriety, 
Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wotton, the acting 
plenipotentiaries of England and France, drew up and 
authenticated the celebrated deed of relief and concef- 
fion which does fo much honour to the fpirit, perfe- 
verance, and magnanimity of the Scottifh nation. 

By this accord and agreement, Francis and Mary 
their treaty flipulated and contented, that no French foldiers and no 
with the foreign troops fhould ever be introduced into Scotland 
Proteftants. w jthout the counfel and advice of the three eftates. 

They concurred in the opinion, that the French mer¬ 
cenaries fhould be fent back into France, and that the 
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of Leith fhould be demoliflied. They Scotian.! 
agreed that commiffioners fhould be appointed to vifit 
Dunbar, and to point out the works there which ought 
to be deftroyed; and they bound and engaged tbern- 
felves to build no new fortrel's or place of ftrength 
within the kingdom, and to repair no old one, without 
a parliamentary authority and fandion. They con- 
fented to extinguifh all debts which had been contrad- 
ed for the maintenance of the French and Scotch fol- 
diery in their fervice. They appointed the eftates of 
the realm to hold a parliament for the difeuffion of af¬ 
fairs of ftate ; and they obliged themfelves to confider 
the ads of this affembly as valid and effectual in every 
refped. They confirmed the ancient law of the 
country, which prohibited the princes of Scotland from 
making peace and war without the advice of the three 
eftates. It was accorded and agreed by them, that the 
three eftates, in concurrence with the queen, fhould 
eled a council for the adminiftration of affairs during 
her majefty’s abfence. They became bound to employ 
the natives of Scotland in the management of jufticc 
both civil and criminal, in the offices of chancellor, 
keeper of the feals, treafurer, comptroller, and in other 
ftations of a fimilar nature; and to abftain from the 
promotion of all foreigners to places of truft and honour, 
and from invefting any clergyman in the charge of af¬ 
fairs of the revenue. They determined to eftablifh an 
ad of oblivion, and to forget and bury for ever the 
memory of all the late tranfadions of war and offence. 

It was concluded by them, that a general peace and 
reconciliation fhould take place among all parties. 

They expreffed their determination, that no pretence 
fliould be aflumed by them, from the late contentions, 
to deprive any of their fubjedsof their eftates or offices. 

And they referred the reparation which might be pro¬ 
per to compenfate the injuries that had been fuftained 
by bifhops and ecclefiaftics, to the judgment of the 
three eftates in parliament. 

Upon the fubject of the reformation, the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of England and France did not choofe to de¬ 
liberate and decide, although articles with regard to it 
had been prefented to them by the nobles and the peo¬ 
ple. They referred this delicate topic to the enfuing 
meeting of the parliament; and the leaders of the Con¬ 
gregation engaged, that deputies from the three eftates 
fliould repair to the king and queen, to know their in¬ 
tention concerning matters of fuch high importance. 

After having granted thefe conceffions to the nobi¬ 
lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of their 
refpedive courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wot- 
ton, concluded another deed of treaty and agreement. 

By this convention it was determined, that the Englifh Arifcles re- 
and French troops fhould depart out of Scotland ; that lating to 
all warlike preparations fhould ceafe ; that the fort of the Frencli 
Eymouth fhould be razed to the ground, in terms 0 f troo P s ’ 
the treaty of Cambray ; that Francis and Mary fhould 
abftain from bearing the title and arms of England or 
Ireland; that it fhould be confidered, whether a far¬ 
ther compenfation fhould be made to Elizabeth for the 
injuries committed againft her ; and that the king and 
queen of Scots fhould be fully and fiucerely reconciled 
to the nobility and the people of their kingdom. The 
interefts of England and France were the particular ob- 
jefts of this agreement. But though the conceffions to 
the Proteftants were not iriferted in it at full length, an 

expreffive 
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Scotland, expreffive reference was made to them ; and they re¬ 
ceived a confirmation in terms which could sot be mif- 
underftood or controverted. This deed recorded the 
clemency of Francis and Mary to their fubjedts of Scot- 
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It was objedled to this parliament when it was afTem- 
bled, that it could not be valid, fince Francis and Mary 
were not prefent, and had not empowered any perfon to 
reprefent them. But by the terms of thelateconcef- 
land, the extreme willingnefs oVthe nobility and the peo- fions to the nobility and the people, they had in effedt 
pie to return to their duty and allegiance, the reprefenta- difpenfed with this formality ; and the objection, after 
tion they had offered of their grievances, and the requeft having been agitated with heat for fome days, was re- 
of queen Elizabeth that redrefs fhould be afforded to jedted by a majority of voices. The lords of the articles 
them ; and it appealed to the confequcnt conceffions were then chofen; and as the Proteftant party were fu- 

perior to the Popifh fadtion, they were careful, in eledt- 
ing the members of this committee, to favour all thofe 
who were difpofed to forward the work of the reforma- 


Scotlaml. 


which had been ftipulated to their advantage. 

By thefe important negotiations, the Proteftants, 
While they humbled France, flattered queen Elizabeth ; 
and while they acquired a power to adt in the eftab- 
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tion. The firft objedf which the lords of the articles Supplica- 
lifhmentof the reformation, reftored its civil conftitution held out to the parliament was the fupplication of the tionoft he 
to Scotland. The exclufion of foreigners from offices nobility, gentry, and all the other perfons who profeffed 1Jf0teftant5 
of Hate, the limitation of the Scottifh princes with re- the new dodtrines. It required, that the Romifh church 
gard to peace and war, the advancement of the three ef- fhould be condemned and abolifhed. It reprobated the 
tates to their ancient confequence, and the adt of oblivion tenet of tranfubftantiation, the merit of works, papiftical 
of all offences, were acquifitions moft extenfively great indulgences, purgatory, pilgrimages, and prayers to de- 
and ufef’ul; and, while they gave the fulleft fecurity to parted faints; and confidering them as peftilent errors, 
gratified their moft fanguine expedta- and as fatal to falvation, it demanded, that all thofe 

who fhould teach and maintain them fhould be expofed 
to corredtion and punifhment. It demanded, that a re¬ 
medy fhould be applied againft the profanation of the 
holy facraments by the Roman Catholics, and that the 
ancient difcipline of the church fhould be reftored. In 


the reformed, 
tions. 

The peace, fo fortunately concluded, was immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed. The French mercenaries embarked 
for their own country, and the Englifh army took the 
road to Berwick. Amidft events fo joyful, the preachers 


exhorted the confederated nobles to command the fo- fine, it infifted, that the fupremacy and authority of the 
lemnity of a thankfgiving. It was ordered according- pope fhould be abolifhed ; and that the patrimony of 
ly ; and after its celebration, the commiffioners of the the church fhould be employed in fupporting the reform- 
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boroughs, with feveral of the nobility, and the tenants 
in capite, were appointed to choofe and depute minifters 
to preach the goipel in the principal towns throughout 
the kingdom. John Knox was called to difeharge the 
paftoral funffions at Edinburgh, Chriftopher Goodman 
at St Andrew's, Adam Heriot at Aberdeen, ’John 
Row at Perth, Paul Methven at Jedburgh, William 
Chriftifon at Dundee, David Fergufon at Dunfermline, 
and David Lindfey at Leith. That the bufinefs of the 
church, at the fame time, might be managed with pro¬ 
priety, fuperintendants were ele&ed to prefide over the 


ed miniftry, in the provifion of fchools, and in the main¬ 
tenance of the poor. 

This fupplication of the Proteftants was received in 
parliament with marks of the greateft deference and 
refpedt. The popifh dodtrines it cenfured, and the 
ftrong language it employed, excited no difpute or al¬ 
tercation. The nobility, however, and the lay mem¬ 
bers, did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of the church, in all its extent, fhould be allotted to 
the reformed miniftry, and the fupport of fchools and 
the poor. Avoiding, therefore, any explicit ferutiny 


ecclefiaftical affairs of particular provinces and diftridls. into this point, the parliament gave it in charge to the 
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Mr John Spotfwood was named the fuperintendant for 
the divifion of Lothian, Mr John Willocks for that 
of Giafgow, Mr John Winram for that of Fife, Mr 
John Erfkine of Dun for that of Angus and Merns, and 
Mr John Carfewell for that of Argyle and the Ifles. 
This inconfiderable number of minifters and fuperinten¬ 
dants gave a beginning to the reformed church of Scot¬ 
land. 

Amidft the triumph and exultation of the Proteftants, 
the meeting of the parliament approached. All perfons 
who had a title from law, or from ancient cuftom, to 
attend the great council of the nation, were called to af- 
femble there. While there was a full convention of the 


minifters and the leading men of the reformation, to 
draw up, under diftind heads, the fubftance and fenfe 
of thofe do&rines which ought to be eftablifhed over 
the kingdom. Within four days this important bufi- A 
nefs was accomplifhed. The writing or. inftrument fion of 
to which the reformed committed their opinions was Faith 
termed, “ The Confeffion of Faith, prcfefTed and be- drawn up. 
lieved by the Proteftants within the realm of Scot¬ 
land It was read firft to the lords of the articles. 

It was then read to the parliament ; and the prelates 
of the Romifh church were commanded, in the name 
of God, to make publicly their objeflions to the doc¬ 
trines it propofed. They preferved a profound filence. 


greater barons and the prelates, the inferior tenants in A new diet was appointed for concluding the tranf- 
capite , or the lefl’er barons, upon an occafion fo great, aftion. The articles of the Confeffion were again read 
inftead of appearing by reprefentation, came in crowds over in their order, and the votes of the parliament 
to give perfonally their affiftance and votes; and all the were called. Of the temporal nobility, three only re- 
commiffioners for the boroughs, without exception, pre- fufed to beftow upon it their authority. The earl of 
fented themfelves. Athol, and the lords Somerville and Bothwell, proteft- 

ed, 


(cl) It is given at full length in Knox, in the colle&ion of confefficns of faith, vol. z. and in the ftatute book, 
pari. 1567. 
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before them.” The bilhops and the eftates ecclefiafti- 
Cal, from a confcioufnefs of the weakiiefs of popery, 
feemed to have loft all power of fpeech. No diffent, 
no vote, Was given by them. “ It is long (faid the 
earl Marifchal), fince I entertained a jealoufy of the 
Romifh faith, and an affe&ion to the reformed doc¬ 
trines. But this day has afforded me the completed 
conviction of the falsehood of the one, and the truth 
of the other. The bilhops, who do not conceive them- 
felves to be deficient in learning, and whofe zeal for 
the maintenance of the hierarchy cannot be doubted, 
have abandoned their religion, and their intereft in it, 
as objefts Which admit of no defence or juftifieation.” 
All the other coriftituent members of this great council 
Were zealous for the eftabliftmient of the reformation, 
and affirmed the propriety of its doctrines. Thus the 
high court o.f parliament, with great deliberation and 
foletrinky, examined, voted, and ratified the confeffion 
of the reformed fai th. 

A few days after the eftablifhfnent of the Cotifeffioti 
of Faith, the parliament paffed an aft againft the-mafs 
and the exercife of the Romifh worfhip. And it ferri- 
pled not to ordain, that all perfons 1 faying or hearing 
mafs fhould, for the firft offence, b'e expofed to the 
confutation of their eftates, and to a corporal chaftife- 
ment, at the dfferetion of the magiftrate ; that for the 
feeond offence, they fhould be banifhed out of the kitig- 
doitr; and that for the third offence, they fhou'ld incUr 
and fuffer the pains of death; This fiertenefs, it is to 
ii g fpirit of be, acknowledged, did not fuit tire generality of viiftory; 
the fro- and while an excufe is fought for it in the perficfrouf- 
nefs of the Romifli priefthood, it efcapes not the obser¬ 
vation of the moft fuperficial hiftorians, that thefe fe- 
Verities Were exaftly feofe rtf which the Proteftants had 
complained fo loudly, and with fo UlUch juftiire. By 
another ordination, fee parliament, after having'de¬ 
clared,‘that the pope, or brihop of 'Rome, had inflitfted 
a deep woUnd arid a humiliating injury upon the fove- 
reignty and government of Scotland, by his frequent 
interferences and claims of power, commanded and de¬ 
creed, that, for the future, his jurifdiftinn and authori¬ 
ty fhould be dead and ex tin ft; and that all perfons 
maintaining the ftnalleft connection with him, or With 
his fed, fhould be liable to the Infs of honour and offices, 
profcription, and banifhment. 

Thefe memorable and decifiVe ftathtes produced the 
overthrow of the Romifh religion. To obtain to thefe 
598 proceedings, and to its other ordinances, the appro- 
DVancis and bution of Francis and Mary Was an objecft of the great- 
Mary rc- eft anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three eftates. 
firm the° n " ^’ r f ATnes Sand-Hands lord St John was therefore ap- 
ads of this pointed to go to France, and to e&prefs to fee king 
jiarliainent. und queen the affeftion and allegiance of their fub- 
jeCts, to explain What had been done in confequeuee of 
the late conceffions and treaty, and to folicit their royal 
ratification of the tranfaiftions df the parliament. The 
fpirited behaviour of the Congregation had, however, 
exceeded all the expectations of the - princes of Lorraine ; 
and the bufifiefs of the efnbaffy, and fee ambafiador 
himfelf, though a man of character and probity, were 
treated not only with ridicule, but with infult and con¬ 
tumely. He returned accordingly without any anfwer 
to his eommiffion. Inftead of fobrifitting the heads 
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petition or a narrative, the parliament had voted them 
into laws j and from this informality fee validity of its 
proceedings had been fulpefted. But it is obtervable 
of the Proteftants, that they had not concealed their 
views with regard to religion and the abolition of Pope¬ 
ry ; that in the grant of redrefs and conceffion, and 
in fee deed of treaty, no aCtual prohibition was made 
to bar the eftabliftmient of the reformation ; that; a ge¬ 
neral authority was given to the parliament to decide 
in affairs of ftate ; and that Francis and Mary were fb- 
femnly bound to authenticate its trarifaCtions. Though 
a formality was invaded, the fpirit of the treaties was 
yet reipefted and maintained. The nation, of confe- 
quence, imputed the conduct of Francis and Mary to 
politicalxeafoins fuggeftedby the princes of Lorraine, and 
to the artifices of thePopifh clergy; and as Elizabeth did 
not refufe, upon her part, the ratification: of the agree¬ 
ments, and folicited and preffed the French courtin vain 
to adopt the fame Wieafure, a ftrength and force were 
thence communicated to this coticlufion. ■ 

When the three eftat’es difpatched Sir James Sandi¬ 
lands to Francb, they inftrufted the earls of Morton 
and Glencairn, with Maitland of Lethington, to re¬ 
pair to the court of England. By thefe antbafladors’ 
they prefented to Elizabeth their fincere and refpeCtfnl 
thanks, for the. attention fhown by her to Scotland, 
in her late moft important fervices. And white they 
folicited the continuance of her favour and protection, 
intreated, in an earned manner, feat her majefty, for 
the eftablUhment of a perpetual peace and, amity, 
would be pleated to take in marriage the earl of Arran, 
the next heir after his father to fee Sco|ti(h monarchy. 
The queen made new and fervent prpeeftations of her 
regard .and attachment; and gave the promife of her 
warmeft aid when it fhould be neteffary, in their juft 
defence, upon any future eocafion. She fpoke in obliging 
terms of the earl of Arran; but as fire found in her- 
felf no prefers difpefition to marriage, fee defired that 
he might tJbMt his happinefs in another alliance. She 
expreffed a favourable opinion of the Scottife nobili¬ 
ty ; and as a detnondration of her affection and efteem, 
fhe took the liberty -to remind them of the practices 
which had been employed to overturn their indepen¬ 
dency, asd begged them to corifider the unaminky 
and concord of their order as a neceffary guard againft 
fee ambition and the artifice of the enemies of their 
nation; 

The fuccefs of the Congregation, though great awff 
illuftrious, was not yet completely deciftve. The re- 
foM of Francis and Mary to rnitify their proceedings 
Opened a fo-urce rtf bitfeitaefs and inquietude. The 
Fopifli patty, though hiWfcfb&ed, was hot annihilated. 
Uilder : fee royal protection it Wbn’d foot* be formi¬ 
dable. Political corifideratiOfls might strife, Hint only 
to cool fee amity of Englafird, but'even to provoke its 
referitment. And France,'though it could now cranf- 
port tio army aganfft Scotland, might foon be able to 
adopt that expedient.' Cruel diffractions and fevere ca¬ 
lamities were ftill to be dreaded. In tire narrow h£fs 
of their own refources they could find no folid and 
permanent fecurity againft the rage and weight of 
domeftic faCtion, and the ftrenuous exertions of an ex¬ 
tensive kingdom. All their fair atefeievements might 
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be blafled and overthrown. Popery might again build 
up her towers, and and a fanguinary domination deltroy 
alike iheir religious and civil liberties. 

While the angulih of mdancholly apprehenfions re- 
preffed tiie triumph of the Congregation, the event 
which ccttld operate mod to their interests was an¬ 
nounced to. them. This event was the death of Fran- 
Tne tie which knit Scotland to France was 


the Prefhyterian eflnblithme.,;, encouraged the ar 
which prevailed for advancing ail the other 
interdls of the reformed. A' ^ 


views 


ur 
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id tins end was a lib pro- 
moted in no inconsiderable degree by the infidious po¬ 
licy of Catharine de Medicis. She was will 
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felf. Catherine de Medicis, the queen-mother, ruled 
Charles IX. and was the perfonal enemy of the queen 
of Scots. The power and the credit which Mary had 
lent to her uncles, and the frequent and humiliating 
difappointments which the queen-mother had fullered 
from her influence over Francis, were now repaid with 
a ftudied indifference and negltdh 
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ng to in- 

creaie and to iofter all the difficulties and dangers in 
the lituation of the queen of Scots and her fubjects. 

Upon this account the had engaged Charles fX. to dif- 
thus broken. A new feene of politics difplays it- patch Moniieur Noaii’es to the Scotch parliament, to 

urge it in ftrong terms to renew the ancient league’be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, to dillolve tile alliance with 
England, and to re-eflablilh over Scotland the Popilli 
doctrines and the Popilh clergy. 1 A new meeting of the 
eftates was alfembled, which confidered thefe llrange 
requifitions, and treated them with the indignation 
In the full perfec- they merited. Moniieur Noailles was inftrudfed to m- 
tion oi her charms, with two crowns upon her head, form his fovereign, that France having aided with crucd- 
and looking towards a third, floe felt hcrlelf to be with- ty and peifidiouiuefs towards the Scots, by attacking 
out grandeur and without confequence. Leaving a their independency and liberties under the cover and 
court where fhe had experienced all the enjoyments of pretence of amity and marriage, did not deferve to 
which humanity is fufceptible, (lie retired to Rheims, to know them any longer as an ally; that principles of 
indulge her forrow. juftice, a love of probity, and a high fenfe of gratl- 

In the humiliation of their queen, and in the change tucte, did not permit the Scottifh parliament to break 
produced in the councils of France, the Protedants of the confederacy with England, which had generoufly 
Scotland found every poffible encouragement to pro- protected their country again!! the tyrannical views of 
ceed with vigour in the full ellablilhment of the re- the French court, and the treacherous machinations of 
formed dodtrines. After the dilfolving of the parlia- the houfe of Guife ; and that they were never to ac- 
ment, they turned their thoughts and attention to the knowledge the Popifh clergy to be a diftindt order of 
plan of policy which might fuit bed the tenets and re- men, or the legal poffeffors of the patrimony of the 
ligion for which they had contended. The three church ; fince, having abolifhed the power of the pope, 
e dates, amidft their other tranfadtions, had granted a and renounced his dodtrines, they could beftoVV no fa- 
commiffion to Mr John Winram, Mr John Spottif- vour or countenance upon his valfals and feivants. 
wood, John Willocks, Mr John Douglas, Mr John To this council of the edates a new Application was 
Row, and John Knox, to frame and model a fcheme prefented by the Protedants. They departed from the 
or platform of eccleliadical government. They were high claim which they had made for the riches and 
not long in complying with an order fo agreeable to patrimony of the Popilh church ; and it was only re~ 
them, and compoied what is termed the Firjl Book of queded by them, that a reafonable or decent provifion 
Difcipline ; in which they explained the uniformity and lhould be allotted to the true preachers of the Gofpel. 
method which ought to be preferved concerning doc- This application, however, no lefs than their former 
trine, the adminiftration of the facraments, the elec- exorbitant demand, was treated with negleft and in- 
tion and provifion of minideis, and the policy of the difference. But amidd the anxiety manifeded by the 
church. _ nobles and the tenants of the crown to hold the Pref- 

A convention of the edates gave its fanffion to the byterian clergy in fubjedfion and in poverty, they dif- 
Prelbyterian fcheme of government. But while the covered the warmed zeal for the extenfion and conti- 
Book of Difcipline fketched out a policy beautiful for nuance of the reformed opinions. For in this fuppli- 
its fimplicity, yet it required that the patrimony and cation of the Protedants, an ardent defire being inti¬ 
the rich poffeffions of the ancient church fliould be mated and urged, that all the monuments of idolatry- 
allotted to the new edablilliment. The reformers, which remained lhould he utterly dellroyed, the fulled 
however, fo luccefsful in the dodtrines and the policy and mod unbounded approbation was given to it. An 
they had propofed, were here very unfortunate. This aft accordingly was paffed, which commanded that F 
convention of the eftates did not pay a more refpedtful every abbey-church, every cloider, and every memo- ftruftion of 
regard to this propofal than the celebrated parliament rial whatfoever of Popery, fhould be finally overthrown moiiafte-° 
had done, which derm lilhed the mafs and the jurif- and demolilhed : and the care of this cruel, but popu- ries and 

lar employment, was committed to thofe perfons who cver y marfc 


diction of the fee of Rome. They affedled to con- 
fider it as no better than a dream. Theexprcffion “ a 
devout imagination” was applied to it in mockery ; 
and it was not till after long and painful ftruggles, 
that the new ellablilhment was able to procure to it- 


fclf a becoming and n.ctlFary provifion and fupport. 

were fttenuous to continue in their 


The Romiih clen 


were mod remarkable for their keennefs and ardour in 0 f- L ‘ : ' u 
the work of the reformation. Its execution in the gioi/in' 
weftern counties was given in charge to tlie earls of Scotland, 
Arran, Argyle, and Glencairn ; the lord James Stuart 
attended to it in the more northern diftridls ; and in the 
inland divilions of the country, it was entrulted to the 


poffeffions, and to profit by them ; and the nobles and barons in whom the Congregaiion had the greateft con- 
the laity having leized upon great proportions of the fidence. A dreadful devaftation enfued. The popu- 
properly < f the church, were 110 lei's anxious to retain lace, armed with authority, fpread their ravages over 
the acquisitions they had made. the kingdom. It was deemed an execrable lenity to 

The averfion entertained from bellowing riches upon fpare any fabric or place where idolatry had b-en exer 
\ on, XV! 1. F * cifed. 
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cifed. The churches and religious houfes were every- jealoufies which already 
where defaced, or pulled to the ground ; and their fur- Elizabeth, infomuch that 
niture, uienftls, and decorations, became the prizes and 
the property of the invader. Even the fepulchres of 
the dead were ranfacked and violated. The libraries 
of the ecclefiaftics, and theregiflers kept by them of their 
own tranfaftions and of civil affairs, were gathered into 
heaps, and committed to the flames. Religious anti¬ 
pathy, the fandlion of law, the exhortation of the cler¬ 
gy, the hope of fpoil, and, above all, the ardour to put 
the lad hand to the reformation, concurred to drive the 
rage of the people to its wildeftfury ; and, in the midft 
of liavock and calamity, the new eftablifhment furveyed 
its importance and its power. 

The death of Francis II. having left his queen, Ma¬ 
ry, in a very difagreeable fituation while (he remained 
in France, it now became neeeflary for her to think on 
returning to her own country. To this {he was foli- 
cited both by the Proteftants and Papifts; the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party ; and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own perfua- 
fion, Popery might once more be eftablifhed in Scot¬ 
land. For this deputation, the Proteftants chofe lord 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen ; and the 
Papifts, John Lefty, official and vicar-general of the 
diocefe of Aberdeen. The latter got the ftart of the 
Proteftant amba/fador, and thus had the opportunity 
of firft delivering his meflage. He advifed her ftrong- 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuart, whom he re- 
prefented as a man of unbounded ambition, who had 
efpoufed the Proteftant caufe for no other reafon than 
that he might advance himfelf to the higheft employ¬ 
ments in the ftate ; nay, that he had already fixed his 
mind on the crown itfelf. For thefe reafons he advi¬ 
fed that the lord James Stewart fhonld be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could be com¬ 
pletely eftablifhed. But if the queen was averfe to 
this meafure, he advifed her to land in fome of the 
northern diftrifts of Scotland, where her friends were 
moft numerous; in which cafe an army of 20,000 men 
would accompany her to Edinburgh, to reftore the 
Popifh religion, and to overawe her enemies. The 
next day the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and 
gave an advice very different from that of F«fly- The 
lureft method of preventing infurredtions, he faid, was 
the eftablifhment of the Proteftant religion ; that a 
Handing army and foreign troops would certainly lofe 
the affedtions of her fubjedts ; for which reafon he ad¬ 
vifed her to vifit Scotland without guards and without 
foldjers, and he became folemnly bound to f'ecure their 
obedience to her. To this advice Mary, though fhe 
diftrufted its author, liftened with attention ; and lord 
James, imagining that fhe was prejudiced in his favour, 

. took care to improve the favourable opportunity ; by 
which means he obtained a promife of the earldom of 
Marre. 

Before Mary fet out from France, fhe received an 
embaffy from queen Elizabeth, preffing her to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, in which fhe had taken care 
to get a claufe inferted, that Francis and Mary fhould 
•for ever abflain from affirming the title and arms of 
England and Ireland. But this was declined by the 
queen of Scotland, who, in her conference with the 
Englifh ambaffador, gave an eminent proof of her poli- 
titical abilities*. Her refufal greatly augmented the 


prevailed between her and 
the latter refufed her a fafe 
paffage through her dominions into Scotland. This 
was confidered by Mary as a high indignity ; fhe re¬ 
turned a very fpirited anfwer, informing her rival, that 
fhe could return to her own dominions without anv 
affiftance from her, or indeed whether fhe would or 
not. In the month of Auguft 1561, Mary fet fail 
from Calais for Scotland. She left France with much 
regret; and at night ordered her couch to be brought 
upon deck, defiring the pilot to awaken her in the morn¬ 
ing if the coaft of France fhould be in view. The 
night.proved calm, fo that the queen had an oppor¬ 
tunity once more of indulging herfelf with a fight of 
that beloved-country. A favourable wind now fprung 
up, and a thick fog coming on, fhe efcaped a fquadron 
of men of war which Elizabeth had fent out to inter¬ 
cept her; and on the 20th of the month fhe landed fafe- 
ly at Leith. 

But though the Scots received their queen with the 
greateft demonftrations of joy, it was not long before 
an irreconcileable quarrel began to take place. The 
Proteftant religion was now eftablifhed all over the 
kingdom ; and its profeffors had fo far deviated from 
their own principles, or what ought to have been their 
principles, that they would grant no toleration to the 
oppofite party, not even to the fovereign herfelf. In 
confequence of this, when the queen attempted to cele¬ 
brate mafs in her own chapel of Holyroodhoufe, a vio¬ 
lent mob affembled, and it was with the utmoft diffi¬ 
culty that the lord James Stuart and fome other per- 
fons of high diftindtion could appeafe the tumult. Ma¬ 
ry attempted to allay thefe ferments by a proclama¬ 
tion, in which fhe promifed to take the advice of the 
ftates in religious matters; and, in the mean time, de¬ 
clared it to be death for any perlon to attempt an in¬ 
novation or alteration of the religion which file found 
generally eftablifhed upon her arrival in Scotland. A- 
gaiuft this proclamation the earl of Arran protefted, 
and formally told the herald, the queen’s proclamation 
fhould not protedt her attendants and fervants if they 
prefumed to commit idolatry and to fay mafs. John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one mafs was 
more terrible to him than if 10,000 armed enemies 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to re-eftablifh 
Popery. The preachers everywhere declaimed againft 
idolatry and the mafs ; keeping up, by their miltaken 
zeal, a fpirit of difcontent and fedition throughout the 
whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 
queen to anfwer for the freedom of his fpeeches ; but 
his unbounded boldnefs when there gave Mary much 
difquiet, as not knowing in what manner to deal with 
him. The freedoms, however, which were taken with 
the queen, could not induce her to depart from rhat 
plan of government which fhe had laid down in France. 
To the Proteftants fhe refolved to pay the greateft at¬ 
tention ; from among them fh: chofe her privy-council, 
and heaped favours upon the lord'James Stuart, who 
for his adtivity in promoting the reformation was the 
moft popular man in the kingdom ; while to her cour¬ 
tiers of the Roman Catholic perfuafion fhe behaved with 
a diftant formality. 

In the mean time, the difference between the two- 
rival queens became every day greater. The qu'eeit 
of Scotland prefled Elizabeth to declare her the neareft 
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Ik it fo the crown of England, and Elizabeth preffed 
Mii-y to confirm the treat, of Edinburgh. With this 
the latter could not comply, as it would in fait have 
been renouncing for ever the title to that crown for 
'which flie was fo earned!/ contending. Endlefs nego- 
ciations were the conl'ecjuence, and the h-tired of Eli¬ 
zabeth to Mary continually increafed. This year the 
queen of Scotland amufcd Iierfclf by making a circuit 
through part of her dominions. From Edinburgh Ihe 
proceeded to Stirling ; from thence to Perth, Dun¬ 
dee, and St Andrew’s. Though received everywhere 
with the greatell acclamations and marks of affeCtion, 
flic could not but remaik the rooted averfion which 
had univerfidly ta!;en place ngainft Popery ; and upon 
her return to Edinburgh, Iter attention was called to 

607 an ext-ttion of this zea 1 , which may be confidered as 
bigotry of highly chauiCteriftic cf the times. The magiflrates cf 
the mngi- this city, after their election, enaCted rules, according 
li? tL b ° A t0 cu ^ orn ’ f° r the government of their borough. By 

' one of thefe aCh, which they pubiifhed by proclama¬ 
tion, they commanded all monks, friars, and priefts, to¬ 
gether with all adulterers and fornicators, to depart 
from the town and its limits within 24 hours, under 
the pains of correction and punifhment. Mary, juftly 
interpreting this exertion of power to be an ufurpation 
of the royal authority, and a violation of order, dis¬ 
placed the magiflrates, commanded the citizens to cleft 
others in their room, and granted by proclamation a 
plenary indulgence to all her fubjefts not convicted of 
any crime, to repair to and remain in her capital at 
their pkafure. 

Befides thefe diflurbances on account of religion, the 

608 kingdom was now in confufion on another account. 
Difurdcred The long continuance of civil wars had left a pronenels 
ftatc o 1 the to tumults and infurreCtions everywhere ; and thefts, 

rapine, and licentioufnefs of every kind, threatened to 
fubvert the foundations of civil fociety. Mary made 
conliderable preparations for the fupprtffion of thefe 
diforders, and appointed the lord James Stuart her chief 
jufticiar and lieutenant. B.e was to hold two criminal 
courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the other at Dum¬ 
pies. To affifl his operations againft the banditti, 
who were armed, and often afl’oeiated into bodies, a 
military force was neceffary ; but as there were at pre- 
fent neither (landing army nor regular troops in the 
kingdom, the county of Edinburgh, and ten others, 
were commanded to have their flrength in readir.efs to 
affifl him. The feudal tenants, and the allodial or free 
proprietors of thefe diflriCls, in complete armour, and 
with provifions for 20 days, were appointed to be fub- 
fervient to the purpoles of his commiffion, and to obey 
his ordeis in eftablifliing the public tranquillity. In 
this expedition he was attended with his ufual fucccf-;. 
He detlroyed many cf the ftrong-holds of the banditti; 
hanged 20 of the mod notorious offenders ; and order¬ 
ed 50 more to be earned to Edinburgh, there to differ 
the penalties of law on account of their rebellious beha¬ 
viour. He entered into terms with the lord Grey and 
Sir John Fofler, the wardens of the Englifli borders, 
for the mutual benefit of the two nations; and he com¬ 
manded the chiefs of the diforderly clans to i'ubmit to 
the queen, and to obey her orders with regard to the 
fecuring of the peace, and preventing infurreCtions and 
depredations for the future. 

In the mean time the queen was in a very difagree- 
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able fituation, being fufpeCled and difirufied by both Scotland, 
paities. From the conceffien (lie had made to the Pro- 
teflants, the Papifls fuppoied that (lie Lad a delign oi Mary dii- 
renouacing their religion altogether ; while, cn ti e trufled by 
other hand, the Protcllants could fcarcely allow them- I ,al * 
felves to believe that they owed any allegiance to an • 
idolater. Difquiels of another kind alfo now took g lr 
place. The di ke of Ckatelherault, having leit the Ca- Characters 
tholics to join the oppofite party, was negleCk-d by his of her <1:1- 
fovereign. Being afraid offomc danger to himfelf, he ^ erent 
fortified the caltle oi Dumbarton, which he refolved to court!tr ‘- 
defend ; and in cafe of neceffity to put himfelf under 
the protection of the queen of England.—The earl of 
Arran was a man of very (lender abilities, but of bound- 
lefs ambition. The queen’s beauty had made an irn- 
prefiion on his heart, and his ambition made him fancy 
himfelf the fitted perfon in the kingdom for her hui- 
band. But his fanaticifm, and the violence with which 
he had oppofed the map, difgufted her. He bore her 
diflike with an unealinels that preyed upon his intellects 
and difordered them. It was even fuppofed that he had 
concerted a fcheme to poffels himfelf of her perfon by 
armed retainers ; and the lords of her court were com¬ 
manded to be in readinefs to defeat any project of this 
fort. The earl of Bothwel was diftinguiflied chiefly 
by his prodigalities and the licentioufnefs of his mari¬ 
ners. The earl of Marifchal had every thing that was 
honourable in his intentions, but was overvvary and flow. 

The earl of Morton poffeffed penetration and ability, 
but was attached to no party or meafures from any 
principles of rectitude : His own advantage and inte- 
refts were the motives which governed him. The earl 
of Huntley the lord chancellor, was unquiet, variable, 
and vindictive : His paflions, now fermenting with vio¬ 
lence, were foon to break forth in the mod dangerous 
practices. The earls of Glencairn and Menteith were 
deeply tinCtuied with fanaticifm ; and their inordinate 
zeal for the new opinions, not lefs than their poverty, 
recommended them to queen Elizabeth. Her ambaf- 
fador Randolph, advifed her to fecure their fervice, by 
addreffing herfelf to their neceffities. Among courtiers 
o( this defeription, it was difficult for Mary to make a 
(election of minifters in whom to confide. The confe- 
quence and popularity of the lord James Stuart, and 
o( Maitland of Lethington, had early pointed them out 
to this diftinCtion ; and hitherto they had aCted to her 
fatisfaCtion. They were each of eminent capacity : 
but the former was fufpeCled of aiming at the fove- 
reignty ; the latter was prone to refinement and dupli-. 
city ; and both were more connected with Elizabeth 
than became them as the minifters and fubjeCts of.an-, 
cither fovereign. 

Befide the policy of employing and trading, ftatef- 
men who were Proteftants, and the precaution of'main¬ 
taining a firm peace with England, Mary had it alfo at. 
heart to enrich the crown with tiie revenues of the an¬ 
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known to them, that the charge cf the queen’s houfe- 
hold required an augmentation ; and that as the rents 
of the church had flowed chiefly from the crown, it was 
expedient that a proper proportion of them fhould row 
be refumed to upheld its fplendour. After long con- 
fultationr, the prelates and eftate ecdefiaftical, confider- 
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ing that they cxifted merely by the favour of the queen, 
confented to relhrn to her the third part of their bene- 
fices, to be managed at her pleafure ; with the referva- 
tir.n that they fhould be fecured during their lives againft 
all farther payments, and relieved from the burden of 
* contributing to the maintenance of the reformed clergy. 
"With this offer the queen and the convention of eftates 
were fatisfied. Rentals, accordingly, of all their bene¬ 
fices throughout the kingdom, were ordered to be pro¬ 
duced by the ancient ecclefiadics; the reformed mini- 
11 ers, fuperintendants, elders, and deacons, were enjoin¬ 
ed to make out regifters of the grants or provifions ne- 
ceffary to fupport their eftablifhment; and a fuperemi- 
itent power of judging in thefe matters was committed 
to the queen and the privy-council. 

While the prelates and eftate ecclefiaftical fubmitted 
to this offer from the neceffity of their affairs, it was by 
no means acceptable to the reformed clergy, who at this 
time were holding an affembly. It was their earned: 
wilh to effeCt the entire deftruCtion of the ancient efta- 
blifhment, to fuceeed to a large proportion of their emo¬ 
luments, and to be altogether independent of the crown. 
But while the Proteftaht preachers were naturally and 
unanimoufly of thefe feniiments, the nobles and gentle¬ 
men who had promoted the reformation were difpofed 
to think very differently. To give too much of the 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to in- 
veft them with a dangerous power. To give too great 
a proportion of it to the Crown, was a ftep ft ill more 
dangerous. At the fame time it was equitable, that 
the ancient clergy fhould be maintained during their 
lives; and it confided with the private interefts of the 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had figured during the 
reformation, not to confent to any fcheme that would 
deprive them of the fpoils of which they had already 
poffeffed themfelves out of the ruins of the church, or 
which they might dill be enabled to acquire. 

"Sad fuccefs Thus public as well as private condderations contri- 
of the de- buted to feparate and divide the lay Protedants and the 
mands of preachers. The general affembly, therefore, of the 
c ^ urc ^> was not by any means fuccefsful in the views 
C an ” which had called them together at this time, and which 
they fubmitted to the convention of edates. Doubts 
were entertained w-hether the church had any title to 
affemble itfelf. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry, or for the utter prohibition of the 
mafs, was rejected, notwithdanding all the zeal mani- 
fieded by the brethren. The requell that Mary fhould 
give authority to the book of difeipline, was not only 
refufed, but even treated with ridicule. The only point 
preffed by the church, which attracted any notice, was 
itsrequidtion of a provifion or a maintenance ; but the 
meafure invented for this end was in oppodtion to all 
its warmed defires. 

This meafure, however, fo unpromifing to the preach¬ 
ers in expectation, was found to be dill more unfatb- 
faCtory upon trial. The wealth of the Romifh church 
had been immenfe, but great inyadons had been made 
upen it. The fears of the ecclefiadics, upon the over¬ 
throw cf popery, induced them to engage in fraudulent 
tranfaffions with their kinfmen and relations ; in con- 
fequence of which m iny poffefficns were conveyed from 
the church into private hands. For valuable confider- 
ations, leales of church-lands, to endure for many years, 
cr in perpetuity, were granted to drangers and adven¬ 


turers. Sales alfo of ecclefiadical property, to a great Scotland, 
extent, bad been made by the ancient incumbents; and 
a validity was fijppoled to be given to thefe tranfaftions 
by confirmations from the pope, who was zealous to af- 
fid his votaries. Even the crown itfelf had contribu¬ 
ted to make improper difpofitions of the ecclefiadical 
revenues. Las men had been prefented to bifhoprics 
and church-livings, with the power of difpofing of the 
territory in connection with them. In this diffufion of 
the property of the church, many fair acquifitions, and 
much extenfive domain, came to be invetled in the no¬ 
bles and the gentry. 

From thefe caufes, the grant of the third of their be¬ 
nefices, made by the ancient ecclefiadics to the queen, 
with the burden of maintaining the reformed clergy, 
was not near fo confiderable as might have been ex¬ 
pected. But the direction of the fcheme being lodged 
in the queen apd the privy-council, the advantage to the 
crown was dill greater than that bedowed upon the 
preachers. Yet the carrying the project into execu¬ 
tion was not without its inconveniences. There were 
dill many opportunities for artifice and corruption ; and 
the full third of the ecclefiadical benefices, even after 
all the previous abdraCtions of them which had been 
made, could not be levied by any diligence. For the 
ecclefiadics often produced falfe rentals of their bene¬ 
fices j and the collectors for the crown were not always 
faithful to the trud repofed in them. The complete 
produce of the thirds did not amount to a great fum; 
and it was to operate to the expences of the queen, as g I4 
well as to the fupport of the preachers A fcanty pro- Provifion 
portion went to the latter; and yet the perfons who made for 
were chofen to fix and afeertain their particular ftipends 
or provifions were the fad friends of the reformation. pre gchers* 
For this bufmefs was committed in charge to the earls r 
of Argyle and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and 
Maitland ofLethington, with James Mackgill the clerk- 
regider, and Sir John Ballenden the judice-clerk. One 
hundred Scottifh merks were deemed diffident for a 
common minider. To the clergymen of greater inte- 
red or confideration, or who exercifed their functions in 
more extenfive parifhes, 300 merks were allotted ; and, 
excepting to fuperintendants, this fum was feldom ex¬ 
ceeded. To the earl of Argyle, to the lord James 
Stuart, to Lord Ermine, who had large ecclefiadical 
revenues, their thirds were ufually remitted by the 
queen ; and upon the edablifliment of this fund or re¬ 
venue, (be alfo granted manv penfions to perfons about 
her courtand of her houfehold. (, x . 

The complaints of the preachers were made with little The who!® 
decency,, and did not contribute to better their condi- parry dif- 
tion. The coldnefs of the Protedant laity, and the hu- f at ' s h elJ - 
inanity fhown to the ancient clergy, were deep wounds 
both to their pride and to their interefts', To a mean 
fpirit of flattery to the reigning power, they imputed 
the defection of their friends ; and againft the queen 
they were animated with the bitter.eft auimofity. The 
poverty in which they were differed to remain inflamed 
all their paffions. They induftrioufly fought to indulge 
their rancour and turbulence ; and inveterate habits of 
infult fortified them into a contempt of authority. 

To the queen, whofe temper was warm, the rudenefs 
of the preachers was a painful and endlefs inquietude, 
which, while it foftered her religious prejudices, had 
the good effeCl to confirm her condancy to her friends, 

and 
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ar.c' to keep alive her gratitude for their udivity. The 
lord James Stuart, who was intitled to her refped and 
efteem from h : s abilities, and his proximity to her in 
blood, had meiited rewards and honours by his public 
fervices and the vigour of his counfels. After his fuc- 
cefsful difeharge of her commiffion as chief jnfticiar and 
lord lieutenant, fhe could net think of allowing him to 
defeend from thefe offices, without bellowing upon him 
a folid and permanent mark of her favour. She advan¬ 
ced him into the rank of her nobility, by conferring up¬ 
on him the earldom of Marre. At the fame time Die 
contributed to augment his confequence, by facilitating 
his marriage with Agnes the daughter of the earl of 
Marilchal; and the ceremonial of this alliance was cele¬ 
brated with a manificence and oftentation fo extrava¬ 
gant in that age, as to excite the fears of the preachers 
led fome avenging judgment or calamity fhould afflid 
the land. They exclaimed with virulence againft his 
1 iotous feadmg and banquets ; and the mafquerades 
which were exhibited upon this occafion, attrading in 
a dill greater degree their attention, as being a fpecies 
of entertainment hitherto unknown in Scotland, and 
which was favourable to the profanenefs of gallantry, 
they pointed againd them the keened drokes of their 
cenfure and indignation. 

The abilities of the earl of Marre, the afcendancy he 
maintained in the councils of his fovereign, and the di- 
ilindions which he had acquired, did not fail to ex- 
pofe him to uncommon envy. The mod defperate of 
his enemies, and the mod formidable, was the earl of 
Huntley. In their rivalfhip for power, many caufes of 
difgud had arifen. The one was at the head of the 
Protedants, the other was the leader of the Papids. 
Upon the death of Francis II. Huntley and the Popifh 
fadion had fent a deputation to Mary, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering to fupport her with an 
army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated with 
attention and civility, but his offer was rejeded. The 
invitation of the Protedants, prefented by the earl of 
Marre, was more acceptable to her. Huntley had ad- 
vifed her to detain his rival in confinement in France 
till the Roman Catholic religion fhould be re-edablilhed 
in Scotland. This advice Ihe not only difregarded, but 
careffed his enemy with particular civilities. Upon her 
arrival in her own country, Huntley renewed his ad¬ 
vances, offering to her to fet up the mafs in all the 
northern counties. He even converfed in a prefling 
manner upon this fubjed with her uncles and the French 
courtiers who attended her. Still no real attention was 
paid to him. He came to her palace, and was recei¬ 
ved only with refped. He was lord high chancellor 
without influence, and a privy counfellor without trud. 
'Flic earl of Marre had the confidence of his fovereign, 
and was drawing to him the authority of government. 
Thefe were cruel mortifications to a man of high rank, 
inordinate ambition, immemfe wealth, and who com¬ 
manded numerous and warlike retainers. But he was 
yet to feel a llroke dill more feverely excruciating, and 
far more deftrudive of his confequence. The opulent 
edate of Marre, which Mary had ereded into an earl¬ 
dom, and conferred upon his rival, had been lodged in 
his family for fome time. He conddered it as his pro¬ 
perty, and that it was never to be torn from his houfe. 
This blow was at once to infult modfendbly his pride, 
and to cut mod fatally the finews of bis greatnefs. 
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After employing againd the carl of Marre thofe atts Scotland 
of detradion and calumny which are fo common in 
courts, he drew up and fubferihed a formal memorial, He accufes 
in which he accufed him of aiming at the fovereignty the lord 
of Scotland. This paper he prefented to the queen ; J' jmes 
but the arguments with which he fuppoited his charge Stuart of 
being weak and inconclufive, Ihe was the more confirm¬ 
ed in her attachment to her minider. Huntley then 
addreffing himfelf to the earl of Bothwel, a man difpofed 
to defperate courfes, engaged him to attempt to involve 
the earl of Marre and the houfe of Hamilton in open 
and violent contention. Bothwel reprefented to Marre 
the enmity which had long fubfided between him and 
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the houfe of Hamilton. It was an obdacle to his And at ~ 
greatnefs; and while its deftrudion might raife him to t ^£ n P ts to 
the bighed pinnacle of power, it would be mod ac- lnate 
ceptable to the queen, who, bedde the hatred which 
princes naturally entertain to their fucceffors, was ani¬ 
mated by particular caufes of offence againd the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Arran. He concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
mod drenuous fervices in the execution of this flagi¬ 
tious enterprife. The earl of Marre, however, abhor¬ 
ring the bafgnefs of the projed, fufpicious of the fin- 
cerity of the propofer, or fatisfied th;.‘ hi.; eminence 
did not require the aid of fuch arts, rejeded all his ad¬ 
vances. Bothwel, difappointed upon one fide, turn¬ 
ed himfelf to the other. He pradifed with the houfe 
of Hamilton to affaffinate the earl of Marre, whom 
they confidered as their greated enemy. The bufi- 
nefs, he faid, might be performed with eafe and ex¬ 
pedition. The queen was in ufe to hunt the deer in 
the park of Falkland ; and there the earl of Marre, 
unfuijreding any danger, and flenderly attended, might 
be overpowered and put to death. The perfon of the 
queen, at the fame time, might be feized ; and by de¬ 
taining her in cudody, a fandion and fecurity might 
be given to the r crime. The integrity of the earl of 
Arran revolting againd this confpiracy, defeated its 
purpofes. Dreading the perpetration of fo cruel an 
adion, and yet fenfible of the refolute determination 
of his friends, he wrote privately to the earl of Marre, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marre 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, being 
intercepted by the confpirators, Arran was confined 
by them under a guard in Kenneil-houfe. Fie effeded 
notwithd anding his efcape, and made a full difeovery of 621 
the plot to the queen. Yet in a matter fo dark he jUt fails 
could produce no witneffes and no written vouchers to in his a? ~ 
confirm his accufations. Fie therefore, according to tUl T t - 
the fafiiion of the times, offered to prove his informa¬ 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in fingle combat. And 
though, in his examinations before the privy-council, 
his love to the queen, his attachment to the earl of 
Marre, the atrocity of the fcheme he revealed, and, 
above all, his duty and concern for his father the duke 
of Chatelherault, threw him into a perturbation of minil 
which exprefled itfelf violently in his fpeech, his coun¬ 
tenance, and his adions : yet his declarations, in gene¬ 
ral, were lo confident and firm, that it was thought 
advifable to take the command of the caftle of Dum¬ 
barton from the duke of Chatelherault, to confine the 
other confpirators to different prifons, and to wait the 
farther discoveries which might be made by accident 
and time. 

Th* 
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Scotland. The earl of Huntley, inflamed by thefc difappnint- 
mcnts, invented other devices. He excited a tumult 
while the queen and the earl of Marre were at St An¬ 
drew’s with only a few attendants ; imagining that the 
latter would Tally forth to quell the iniurgents, and 
that a convenient opportunity would thus be afforded 
for putting him to the fword without detedtion. The 
caution, however, of the earl of Marre, defeating this 
purpofe, he ordered fome of his retainers to attack him 
in the evening when he fhould leave the queen ; but 
thefe affaffins being furprifed in their ftation, Huntley 
affedted to excufe their being in arms in a fufpicious 
place and at a late hour, by frivolous apologies, which, 
though admitted, could not be approved. 

About this period, too, letters were received by 
Mary from the pope and the cardinal of Lorrain, in 
confequence of the intrigues of the earl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic fadtion. They prefled her 
to confider, that while this nobleman was the moft 
powerful of her fubjedts, he was by far the mod zeal- 
lous in the interefts of the church of Rome. They 
intreated her to flatter him with the hope of her mar¬ 
riage with Sir John Gordon his fecond fon ; held out 
to her magnificent promifes of money and military fup- 
plies, if fhe would fet herfelf ferioufly to recover to 
power and fplendour the ancient religion of her coun¬ 
try ; and recommended it to her to take meafures 
to deftroy the, more ftrenuo.us Proteflants about her 
court, of whom a roll was tranfmkted to her, which 
included the name of her confidant and minifter the 
earl of Marre. Thefe letters could not have reached 
her at a jundture more unfavourable for their fuccefs. 
The earl of Marre, to whom fhe communicated them, 
was encouraged to proceed with the greateft vigour 
in undermining the defigns and the importance of his 
enemies. 

New incidents exafperated the animofities of the ene¬ 
mies of the earl of Marre and his own. Sir John Gor- 
1 >rd O il ^ on an< ^ ^ or< ^ Ogilvie having a private diipute bap- 
vie and' is P enet ^ t0 mee t each other in the high ftreet of Edin- 
apprehend- burgh. They immediately drew their fwords ; and 
cd; the lord Ogilvie receiving a very dangerous wound, 

Sir John Gordon was committed to prifon by the ma- 
giftrates. The queen, at this time in Stirling, was, 
informed by them of the riot; and while they expref- 
fed a fear left the friends of the prifoner lhould rife up 
ill arms to give him his l'berty, they mentioned a fuf- 
picion which prevailed, that the partizans of the lord 
Ogilvie were to aflemble themfelves to vindicate his 
quarrel. The queen, in her reply, after commending 
their diligence, inftrufted them to continue to have a 
watch over their prifoner ; made known her defire that 
the law fliould take its courfe; and counfelled them to 
have no apprehenfions of the kindred of the parties at 
variance, but to rely upon the earl of Marre for pro- 
But efcapes viding a fufficient force for their protedlion. Sir John 
from pri- Gordon, however, found the means to break from his 
f (,n > confinement; and flying into Aberdeenttttre, filled the 

retainers of hi.-, family with his complaints, and added 
to the difquiets of his father the earl of Huntley. 

The queen upon returning to Edinburgh, held a 
onfuhation upon affairs of date with her privy-coun¬ 
cil; and foon after fet out upon a progrefs to the 
northern parts of her kingdom. At Aberdeen fhe 
was met by the lady Huntley, a woman of deep ’difli- 
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mutation and of refined addrefs; who endeavoured to Scotland, 
conciliate her affections, was prodigal of Battery, ex- w '' v '"'* w 
prelfed her zeal for the Popilh religion, and let fall in- 
finuations of the great power of her hulband, Site 
then interceded, with the queen for forgivenefs to her 
fon : and begged with a Hen importunity, that he 
might be permitted to have the honour to kils her hand. 

But Mary having told her, that the favour fhe had fo- 
licited could not poffibly be granted till her fon fhould 
return to the prifon from which he had efcaped, and 
fubmit to the jull.ee of his country, the lady Huntley 
engaged that he fhould enter again into cuftody, and 
only intreated, that, in fie ad of being confined at Edin¬ 
burgh, he fhould be conducted to the cattle of Staling. 

Th>s requeft was complied with ; and in the profecution 
of the bufinefs, a court e! jufticiary being called, Sir 
John Gordon made his appearance, and acknowledged 
himfelf to l-.c the queen’s prifoner. The lord Glamis 
was a -pointed to conduct him to the cattle of Stirling. ^24 
But upon the road to this fortrefs, he deceived the vi- And at- 
gilance of his guards, flattened back, and gathering tempts to 
1000 horfemen among his retainers, entrufted his fe-f ai J e a r: ' 
curity to the fword. 

In the mean time, the queen continued her progrefs. 

The earl of Huntley joined himfelf to her train. Elis 
anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 
houfe of Strathbogy was uncommon ; his intreaties 
were even prettied beyond the bounds of propriety. The 
intelligence arrived of the elcape and rebellion of Sir 
John Gordon. Tiie behaviour of the father and the 
fon awakened in her the moft alarming fufpicions. Af- 
femblitig her privy-council, who, according to the fafhion 
of thofe times, conftituted her court, and attended her 
perfon in her progieffes through her domin : ons ; fhe, 
with their advice, commanded her heralds to charge 
Sir John Gordon and his adherents to return to their 
allegiance, and to fiirrender up to her their houfes of 
ftrength and cattles, under the pains of high trealon and 
forfeiture. Difdaining now to go to the houfe of the 
earl of Huntley, where, as it afterwards appeared, that 
nobleman had made fecret preparations to hold her in 
captivity, fhe advanced to Invernefs by a different rout. 

In the cattle of Invernefs fhe propofed to take up her 
refidence ; but Alexander Gordon the deputy-governor, 
a dependent cf the family of Hnntley, refufed to admit 
her. She was terrified with the profpefi of a certain 
and imminent danger. Her attendants were few in 
number, the town was without walls, and the inhabi¬ 
tants were fufpedled. In this extremity, fame fhips in 
the river were kept in readinefs as a laft refuge; and 
fhe iffued a proclamation, commanding all her loyal fub- 
jedts in thofe parts immediately to repair to her for her 
protection. The Frafers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their fwords. The Clan Chat- 
tan, though called to arms by the earl of Finn.ley, for- 
fook his llandard for that of their f vereign, when they 
difeovered that his intentions were hoftile to her. She 
employed this ftrength in laying liege to the cattle, 
which furrendered itfelf upon the firft attault. ’The 
lives of the common foldiers were fpared, but the de¬ 
puty-governor was inftantly executed. The queen, 
full cf apprehenlions, returned to Aberdeen. 

To intimidate the earl of Huntley, to punifti the 
troubles which his family had created to the queen, 
and tp convince him that his utter ruin was at hand, 

a mea- 
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.Scotland, a meafure infinitely humiliating was now concerted and 
put in pradtice. The earl of Marre refigned the rich 
eftate of that name to the lord Erfkine, who laid claim 
to it as his right; and received in recompenfe, after its 
eredion into an earldom, the territory of Murray, which 
made an extenfive portion of the poffeffions of the earl 
of Huntley. 

The lady Huntley haftened to Aberdeen to throw 
herfelf at the feet of her fovereign, to make the offer 
of the mod humble fubmiffions on the part of her huf- 
band, and to avert by every pcffible means the downfal 
of his greatnefs. But all accefs to the queen was re¬ 
fund to her ; and the earl of Huntley was fummoued 
to appear in perfon before the privy-council, to anfwer 
for his cor.Jud, and to make a full resignation of all 
his caftles and fortreffes. He did not prefent himfelf, 
and was declared to be in open rebellion. A new pro¬ 
clamation was circulated by the queen to colled together 
a fufficient ftrength to fubdue the infurgents. The 
command of her troops was given to the earl of Mur¬ 
ray, who put them inftantly into motion. Huntley 
advancing towards Aberdeen to give them battle, was 
informed of their approach. He halted at Corrichie, 
folacing himfelf with the hope of a decifive vidory. 
The army of the queen was the moll numerous; but 
there were feveral companies in it in whom little con¬ 
fidence could be placed. Thefe the earl of Murray 
potted in the front of the battle, and commanded them 
to begin the attack. They recoiled upon him in dlf- 
order, according to his expedition ; but a refolute 
band in whom he trufted, holding out their fpears, 
obliged them to take a different courfe. Their con- 
fufion and flight made Huntley conceive that the day 
was his own. He therefore ordered his foldiers to 
throw afide their lances, and to rufh upon the enemy 
i'word in hand. His command was obeyed, but with no 
precaution or difcipline. When his men came to the 
place where the earl of Murray had ftationed himfelf, 
the points of the extended fpears of his firm battalion 
put a termination to their progrefs. The panic com¬ 
municated by this unexpeded refiftance was improved 
by the vigour with which he prelfed the affailants. In 
their turn they took to flight. The companies of the 
queen’s army which had given way in the beginning of 
the conflid were now difpofed to atone for their mif- 
condud; and taking a fhare in the battle, committed 
a fignal daughter upon the letainers of the earl of 
Huntley. This nobleman himfelf expired in the throng 
of the puifuit. His fons Sir John Gordon and Adam 
Gordon were made prifoners, with the principal gentle¬ 
men who had affifted him. 

Mary, upon receiving the tidings of this fuccefs, dif- 
covcred neither joy nor forrow. The paflions, how¬ 
ever, of the earl of Murray and his party were not yet 
completely gratified. Sir John Gordon was brought 
immediately to trial, confeffed his guilt, and was con¬ 
demned to fuffer as a traitor. The fentence according¬ 
ly was executed, amidft a multitude of fpedators, 
whole feelings were deeply affeded, while they con- 
lidered his premature death, the manlinefs of his fpirit, 
and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, upon ac¬ 
count of his tender age, was pardoned ; and fines Were 
levied from the other captives of condition according to 
their wealth. The lord Gordon, after the battle of 
Corrichie, fled to his father-in-law the duke of Chatel- 


herault, and put himfelf under hi, p^otedirn ; but was Scotland, 
delivered up by that nobleman, all whofe endeavours w 
in his favour were inelteduai. He was convinced of 
treafcn, and condemed; but the queen was fatisfied 
with confining him in prifon. The dead body of die 
earl of Huntley was carried to Edinburgh, and kept 
without burial, till a charge of high treafon was prefer¬ 
red againft him before the three eftates. An oftentadous 
difplay was made of his criminal enterprifes, and a ver- 
didt of parliament pronounced his gudt. His eftates, 
hereditary and moveable, were forfeited ; his dignity, 
name, and memory, were pronounced to be extindl; his 
enfigns armorial were torn from the book of arms ; and 
his pofterity were rendered unable to enjoy any offices, 
honour, or rank, within the realm. 626 

While thefe fcenes were tranfadfing, Mary, who was An intcr- 
fincerely folicitous to efiablifh a fecure amity between view p™* 
the two kingdoms, opened a negociation to effedtuate 
an interview with Elizabeth. Secretary Maitland, ry and E ]j. 
whom fhe employed in this bufinefs, met with a molt za beth, but 
gracious reception at the court of London. The city in vain, 
of York was appointed as the place where the two 
queens fhould exprefs their mutual love and affedirion, 
and bind themfelves to each other in an indilToluble 
union ; the day of their meeting was fixed ; the falhion 
and articles of their interview were adjufted ; and 11 
fafe-condudt into England was granted to the queen of 
Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced ftate of the 
treaty it was unexpedledly interrupted. The dillurb- 
ances in France, the perfecution of the Proteftants 
there, and the dangerous confequence which threatened 
the reformed countries, feemed to require Elizabeth to 
be particularly upon her guard, and to watch with 
eagernefs againft the machinations of the adverfaries of 
her religion. Upon thefe pretences fhe declined for a 
feafon the projedted interview ; fending to Mary with 
this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a minifter of ability, 
whom fhe inftrudfed to dive into the lecret views of the 
Scotlifh queen. This was a fevere difappointment to 
Mary; but it is reafonable to believe, that Elizabeth 
adfed in the negotiation without fincerity, and upon prin¬ 
ciples of policy. It was not her intereft to admit into her 
kingdom a queen who had pretenfions to her crown, and 
who might itrengthen them ; who might raife the ex¬ 
peditions of her Roman Catholic fubjedts, and advance 
herfelf in their efteem; and who far furpaffed her in 
beauty, and in the bewitching allurement of converfa- 
tion and behaviour. 627 

Amidft affairs of great moment, a matter of fmaller c ^ a, .^'; rd 
confequence, but which is interefting in its circum- f 
fiances, deferves to be recorded. Chatelard, a gentle- , 
man of family in Dauphiny, and a relation of the che¬ 
valier de Bayard, had been introduced to queen Mary 
by the fieur Damville, the heir of the houfe of Mont¬ 
morency. Polifhed manners, vivacity, attention to 
pleafe, the talent of making verfes, and an agreeable 
figure, were recommendations to this man. In the 
court they drew attention to him. He made himfelf 
neceffary in all parties of pleafure at the palace. Plis 
affiduities drew to him the notice of the queen ; and, 
at different times, fhe did him the honour to dance with 
him. His complaifance became gradually more fami¬ 
liar. He entertained her with his wit and good-hu- 
mour ; he made verles upon her beauty and accomplifh- 
ments; and her politenefs and condefeenfion infinuated 
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Scotland, into him other fentiments than gratiude and reverence. 

He could not behold her charms without feeling their 
power; and inftead of Rifling in its birth the moft 
dangerous of all the paffions, he encouraged its growth. 
In an unhappy moment, lie entered her apartment ; 
and concealing himfelf under her bed, waited the ap¬ 
proach of night. While the queen was undreffing, her 
maids difeovered his fituation, and gave her the alarm. 
Chatelard was difmiiled with difgrace ; but foon after 
received her pardon. The fr enzy, however, of his love 
compelling him to repeat his crime, it was no longer 
proper to (how any compaffion to him. The delicate 
fituation of Mary, the noile of thefe adventures, which 
had gone abroad, and the rude fufpicions of her fubjeds, 
fog required that he fliould be tried for his offences and 
f, put to punifhed. This imprudent man was accordingly con- 
death. demned to lofe his head; and the lenience was put in 
execution. 

The- difagreeable circumftances in which Mary found 
fcerfeif involved by reafon of her quarrel with' Eliza¬ 
beth, the exceffive bigotry and overbearing- fpirit of her 
Proteftant fubjeds, together with the adventure of 
fop Chatelard, and the calumnies propagated in confequence 
Mary in- of it, determined her to think of a fecond marriage, 
clmesto a Her beauty and expectations of the crown of England, 
ftconcl joined to the kingdom which {he already poffeffed, 
andTsIfd- brou S^t her many fuitors. She was addreJTed by the 
dreffed by king ob Sweden, the king of Navarre, the prince of 
a number Conde, the duke of Ferrara, Don Carlos of Spain, the 
of fuitors. arch-duke Charles of Auftria, and the duke of Anjou. 

Her own inclination was to give the preference, among 
thefe illuftrious lovers, to the prince of Spain ; but her 
determination, from the fir ft moment, was to make her 
wiihes bend to other confiderations, and to render her 
deciiion upon this important point as agreeable as pof- 
iible to queen Elizabeth, to the Englilh nation, and to 
the ProteRants in both kingdoms. Her fucceffion to 
the crown of England was the objeft neareR her heart ; 
and Elizabeth, who wifhed to prevent her from mar¬ 
rying altogether, contrived to imprefs upon her mind 
an opinion that any foreign alliance would greatly ob- 
ftruiR that much-defired event- She therefore pitched 
upon two of her own fubjects, whom fhe fucceffively re¬ 
commended as fit matches for the queen of Scots; and 
fhe promifed, that upon her acceptance of either of 
them, her right of inheritance fliould be inquired into 
and declared. Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of 
Leicefter, was the firfi perfon propofed; and except a 
manly face and fine figure he had not one quality that 
could recommend him to the Scottifh princefs. Whilft 
Mary received this fuitor with fome degree of com- 
pofure, (he did not altogether repreff her l’coin. “ She 
had heard good accounts (fhe owned) of the gentle¬ 
man ; but as queen Elizabeth had faid, that in propofing 
-a hufband to her, ihe would confult her honour, fhe alli¬ 
ed what honour there could be in marrying a fubjedt ?’* 
The Englifh queen then brought under the eye of Mary 
another fuitor, left her thoughts fhould return to a 
She makes foreign alliance. This was lord Darnley, of the houfe of 
choice of Stuart itfelf, whofe birth was almoft equal to her own, 
laid l)aix- and whom fhe Scottifh princefs was induced to accept as 
ky- a hu&and by motives which we have detailed elfewhere. 

(See Mary.) Elizabeth however was not more fincere 
in this propolal than in the former; for after permitting 
Darnley and his father the earl of Lenox to vifit 
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Scotland merely with the view of diverting the atten- Scotland, 
tion of the queen from the continent, fhe threw every ob- 
ftacle in the way of the marriage which art and violence 
could contrive. When ihe found Mary fo much en¬ 
tangled, that fhe could hardly draw back, or make any 
other choice than that of Darnley, Elizabetfh attempted 
to prevent her from going farther on ; and now intima¬ 
ted her difapprobation of that marriage, which fhe her- 
felf had not only originally planned, bur, in thefe latter 
ftages, had forwarded by every means in her power. 

The whole council of Elizabeth declared againft the 
marriage. Even from her own fubjects Mary met with 
confiderableoppofition. An inveterate enmity had taken 
place between the duke of Chutelherauk and the earl of 
Lenox, in confequence of which the former deferled the 
court, and very few of the Hamiltons repaired to it. 

The lord Janies Stuart, now earl of Murray, fought to 
promote the match with lord Dudley. In confequence 
of this he was treated openly with d’.frefpedt by the 
earl oi Lenox ; he loft the favour of his fovereign, and 
Darnley threatened him with his vengeance when he g r 
fliould be married to the queen. John Knox in tire Extrava- 
mean time behaved in the moft furious manner, for- gant beha- 
getting not only the meek and peaceable behaviour of a viourqf 
Chriftian, but the allegiance of a fubjedt. This preach- J°hnKnoif, 
er everr interfered with the marriage of his fovereign. 

He warned the nobility, that if they allowed a Papift or 
an infidel to obtain her perfon and the government of 
Scotland, they would be guilty, to the full extent of 
their power, of banifhing Jefus Chrift from the kingdom, 
of bringing down upon it the vengeance of God, of be¬ 
ing a curfe to' themfelves, and of depriving their queen 
of all comfort and confolation. As Darnley was a Pa¬ 
pift, he was of confequence execrated by the whole body 
of ProteRants, laity as well as clergy; while, on the 
other hand, he was fupported by the earls of Athol and 
Caithnefs, the lords Ruthven and Hume, and the whole 
Popilh faction,. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the queen, that 
neither lord Darnley himfelf, nor his father the earl of 
Lenox, had any talents for bufinefs; and as they na¬ 
turally had the diredtion of the queen’s affairs, it is no 
wonder that they were very ill managed. But a fource 
of oppofition, more violent than any imperfedfions of 
their own, rofe up to them in the attachment which 
they difeovered to a perfon upon whom the qqeen had of 
late beftowedher favour with an imprudent prodigality. Account o£ 
David Rizzio from a mean origin raifed himfelf to a dif- i) av j(j r; ; - 
tinguifhed eminence. Pie was born at Turin, where his z \o. 
father earned a fubfiftence as a mufician. Varieties of 
fituation and adventure, poverty, and misfortunes, had 
taught him experience. In the train of the count de 
Morette, the ambafiador from the duke of Savoy, he 
had arrived in Scotland. The. queen, defirous to com¬ 
plete her band'of mafic, admitted him into her fervice. 

In this humble Ration lie had the dexterity to attradi 
her attention; and her French fecretary falling into dif¬ 
grace, from negligence and incapacity, he was promoted 
to diicharge the duties of hrs office. A neceffary- and 
frequent admiilion to her company afforded him now the 
fulleft opportunity to recommend himfelf to her ; and 
while (he approved his manners, fhe was fenfible of his 
fidelity and his talents. His mind, however, was not 
fufficiently vigorous to bear with fuccefs and profpe- 
rity. Ambition grew upon him with preferment.. He 
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interfered in affairs of moment, intruded himfelf into 
the conventions of the nobles at the palace, and was a 
candidate for greatnefs. The queen confulted with 
him upon the moft difficult and important bufinefs,and 
intruded him with real power. The fupplenefs, fervi- 
lity, and unbi unded complaifance which had cbaradteri- 
fed his former condition, were exchanged for infolence, 
oftentation, and pride. He exceeded the moft potent 
barons in the thuelinefs of his demeanour, the fumptu- 
eufnefs of his apparel, and the fplendour of his retinue. 
The nobles, while they defpifed the lownefs of his birth, 
and detelled him as a foreigner, and a favourite, were 
mortified with his grandeur, and infulted with his arro¬ 
gance. Their anger and abhorrence were driven into 
fury ; and while this undeferving minion, to uphold his 
power, courted Darnley, and with officious affiduities 
advanced his fuit with the queen, he haftened not only 
his own ruin, but laid the foundation of cruel outrages 
and of public calamity. 

To the earl of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, fo 
offenfive in general to the nation, was humiliating in a 
more particular degree. His interference for the earl 
of Leicefter, the partiality he entertained for Eliza¬ 
beth, his connections with fecretary Cecil, and the fa¬ 
vour he had Ihewn to Knox, had all contributed to 
create in Mary a lufpicion of his integrity. The prac¬ 
tices of Daniley and ’li.iz/.io wer.- thence the more ef¬ 
fectual ; and the lulleft weight of their influence was 
employed to undermine his power. His paffions and 
difgufts were violent ; and in his mind he medicated re¬ 
venge. Mary, aware of her critical fituation, was foli- 
citous to add to her ftrength. Bothwel, who had 
been imprifoned for confuting againft the life of the 
earl of Murray, and who had efcaped from confinement, 
was recalled from France ; the earl of Sutherland, an 
exile in Flanders, was invited home to receive his par¬ 
don ; and George Gordon, the fon of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, was admitted to favour, and was foon to be rein- 
ftated in the wealth and honours of his family. 


As f >on as Bothwel airived, the earl of Murray in- 
fifted that he lhould be brought to a trial for having 
plotted againft his life, and for having broke from the 
place of his confinement. This was agreed to ; and on 
the day of trial Murray made his appearance with 800 
of his adherents. Bothwel did not elude to contend 
with fuch a formidable enemy ; he therefore fled to 
France, and a proteftation was made, importing that 
his fear of violence had been the caufe of his flight. 
The queen commanded the judge not to pronounce 
fentence. Murray complained loudly of her partiality, 
and engaged deeper and deeper in cabals with queen 
Elizabeth. Darnley, in the mean time, preffed his 
fuit with eagernefs. The queen uled her utmoft en- 
deavouis to caufe Murray fubferibe a paper expreffing 
a confent to her marriage ; but all was to no purpofe. 
However, many of the nobility did fubferibe this pa¬ 
per ; and fhe ventured to fummon a convention of the 
eflates at Stirling, to whom fhe opened the bulinefs of 
the marriage ; and who approved of her choice, pro¬ 
vided the Proteftant religion fhould continue to be the 


eftablifliment. 

In the mean time ambaffadors arrived from England, 
with a meflage importing Elizabeth’s entire difappro- 
bati-ui and difallowance of the queen’s marriage with 
lord Darnley. But to thefp ambaffadors Mary only 
Vp l. XVII. 


replied, that matters were gone too far to be recalled ; St c.ti jo» 1 . 
and that Elizabeth had no folid caufe of difpleafure, 
fince, by her advice, fhe had fixed her affediions not 
upon a foreigner, but upon an Englifliman; and fince 
the perfon fhe favoured was defeended of a diflinguilhed 
lineage, and could boaft of having in his veins the royal 
blood of both kingdoms. Immediately after this audi¬ 
ence fhe created lord Darnley a lord and a knight. The 
oath of knighthood was adminiftered to him. He was 
made a baron and a banneret, and called lord Armanagh. 

He was belted earl of Rofs. Fie then promoted 14 
gentlemen to the honour of knighthood, and did ho¬ 
mage to the queen, without any refervation of duty to 
the crown of England, where his family had for a long 
time redded. His advancement to be duke of Albany 
was delayed for a little time ; and this was fo much 
relented by him, that, when informed of it by the lord 
Ruthven, he threatened to flab that nobleman with his 
dagger. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the affembly 
of parliament, which was finally to determine the fub- 
jedt of the marriage, was now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmnefs of Eli¬ 
zabeth, goaded on by ambition, and alarmed with the 
approbation bellowed by the convention of the eflates 
on the queen’s choice of lord Darnley, perceived that 
the moment was at hand when a decifive hlow fhould 
be ftruck. To infpirit the refentments of his friends, 
and to juftify in fome meafure the violence of his pre- 
jefts, he affedted to be under apprehenfions of being af- 
faffinated by the lord Darnley. His fears were found¬ 
ed abroad; and he avoided to go to Perth, where he 
affirmed that the plot againft him was to be carried 
into execution. He courted the enemies of Darnley 
with unceafmg affiduity; and he united to him in a 614 
confederacy the duke of Chatelherault, and the earls An aiTucia- 
of Argyle, Rothes, and Glencaim. It was not the foie don againft 
obje<$ of their affociation to oppofe the marriage. They 011 

engaged in more criminal enterprifes. They meditated j 1 " irn ' 
the death of the earl of Lenox and the lord Darnley ; 
and while the queen was upon the road to Calander 
place to vifit the lord Livingfton, they propofed to in¬ 
tercept her and to hold her in captivity. In this ftate 
of her humiliation, Murray was to advance himfelf into 
the government of the kingdom, under the charadler of 
its regent. But Mary having received intelligence of 
their confpiracy, the earl of Athol and the lord Ruth¬ 
ven raifed fuddenly 300 men to protedl her in her jour¬ 
ney- Defeated in this fcheme, the earl of Murray and 
his aflociates did not relinquifli their cabals. They 
thought of new atchievements ; and the nation was fill¬ 
ed with alarmiufpicions, and terror. ^ 

Amidft the arts employed by the Scottifh malecon- Diftwban-. 
tents to mflame the animofities of the nation, they for- ces railed 
got not to infill upon the dangers which threatened the ls y thc 1 ro-, 
Proteftant religion from the advancement of lord Darn- teftaWs ’- 
ley, and from the rupture that mutt enfue with England. 

Letters were everywhere difperfed among the faithful, 
reminding them of what the eternal God had wrought 
for them in the abolition of idolatry, and admoni/iiing 
them to oppofe the reftoration of the mafs. A fiippii- 
cation was prelented to the queen, complaining of ido¬ 
laters, and infilling upon their punifhment. In the 
prefent jundture of affairs it was received with unufual 
refpedl; and Mary inftrudled the Popilh ecclefiaftics to 
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abftain from giving offence of any kind to the Protef- 
tants. A pried, however, having celebrated the mafs, 
was taken by the brethren, and expofed to the infults 
and fury of the populace at the market-place of Edin¬ 
burgh, in the garments of his profeffion, and with the 
chalice in his hand ; and the queen having given a check 
to this tumultuous proceeding, the Proteftants, rifing in 
their wrath, were the more confirmed in the belief that 
file meant to overthrow their religion. The moil learned 
and able of the clergy held frequent confultations to¬ 
gether ; and while the nation was difturbed with dan¬ 
gerous ferments, the general aflembly was called to de¬ 
liberate upon the affairs of the church. Their hope of 
fuccefs being proportioned to the difficulties in the 
fttuation of the queen, they were the lefs fcrupulous in 
forming their refolutions ; and the commiffioners, whom 
they deputed to her, were ordered to demand a parlia¬ 
mentary ratification of their defires. 

They infilled, that the mafs, with every remain whatfo- 
^ever of popery, (hould be univerfally fuppreffed through¬ 
out the kingdom ; that in this reformation, the queen’s 
perfon and houfehold fhould be included ; and that all 
Papifts and idolaters fhould be punifhed upon convic¬ 
tion according to the laws. They contended, that per¬ 
sons of every defcription and degree fhould refort to 
the churches upon Sunday, to join in prayers, and to 
attend to exhortations and fermons ; that an indepen¬ 
dent provifion fhould be affigned for the fupport of the 
prefent clergy, and for their fuccefibrs ; that all vacant 
benefices fhould be conferred upon perfons found to be 
qualified for the miniftry, upon the trial and examina¬ 
tion of the fuperintendants; that no bifhopric, abbey, 
priory, deanery, or other living, having many churches, 
fhould be beftowed upon a fingle perfon; but that, the 
plurality of the foundation being diffolved, each church 
fhould be provided with a minifter ; that the glebes and 
manfes fhould be allotted for the refidence of the mini- 
flers, and for the reparation of churches; that no charge 
in fchools or univerfities, and no care of education, ei¬ 
ther public or private, fhould be intrufled to any per¬ 
fon who was not found and able in doftrine, and who 
was not approved by the fuperintendants ; that all lands 
which of old had been devoted to hofpitality, fhould 
again be made fubfervient to it; that the lands and 
rents which formerly belonged to the monks of eyery 
order, with the annuities, alterages, obits, and the other 
emoluments which had appertained to priefls, fhould be 
-employed in the maintenance of the poor and the up¬ 
holding of fchools ; that all horrible crimes, fuch as 
idolatry, blafphemy, breaking of the fabbath, witch¬ 
craft, forcery, inchantment, adultery, manifell whore¬ 
dom, the keeping of brothels, murder, and oppreffion, 
fhould be punifhed with feverity ; that judges fhould be 
appointed in every diflricl, with powers to pronounce 
fentences and to execute them; and, in fine, that for 
the eafe of the labouring hufbandrnen, fome order fhould 
be devifed concerning a reafonable payment of the 
tythes. 

To thefe requifitions, the queen made an anfwer full 
the of moderation and humanity. She was ready to agree 
with the three eftates in eflablifhing the reformed reli¬ 
gion over the fubjefts of Scotland ; and fhe was fteadily 
refolved not to throw into hazard the life, the peace, or 
the fortune, of any perfon whatfoever upon account of 
his opinions. As to herfelf and her houfehold, fhe was 
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perfuaded that her people would not urge her to adopt 
tenets in contradidion to her own conference, and there¬ 
by involve her in remorfe and uneafinefs. She had been 
nourifhed and brought up in the Romifh faith ; file con¬ 
ceived it to he founded on the word of God; and fhe 
was defirous to continue in it. But, fetting afide her 
belief and religious duty, fhe ventured to affine them, 
that fhe was convinced from political reafons, that it 
was her intereft to maintain herfelf firm in the Roman 
Catholic perfuafion. By departing from it, fhe would 
forfeit the amity of the king of Fiance, and that of 
other princes who were now ftrongly attached to her ; 
and their difaffe&ion could not be repaired or cornpen- 
fated by any new alliance. To her fubjeds fhe kit the 
fulleft liberty of confidence ; and they could not furely 
reiufe to their fovereign the fame right and indulgence. 

With regard to the patronage of benefices, it was a 
prerogative and property which it would ill become her 
to violate. Her neceffities, and the charge of her royal 
dignity, required her to retain in her hands the patri¬ 
mony of the crown. After the purpofes, however, of 
her Ration, and the exigences of government, were fa- 
tisfied, fhe could not objed to a fpecial affignment of 
revenue for the maintenance of the miniftry; and, on 
the fubjed of the other articles which had been fub- 
mitted to her, fhe was willing to be direded by the 
three eftates of the kingdom, and to concur in the re- 
folutions which fhould appear to them the moft reafon¬ 
able and expedient. 

The clergy, in a new aflembly or convention, exprefT- The Pro te¬ 
ed a high difpleafure with this return to their addrefs. Hants are 
They took the liberty to inform the queen, that the 
dodrines of the reformation which fhe refufed to adopt, anfwer^ 
were the religion which had been revealed by Jefus 
Chrift, and taught by the apoftles. Popery was of all 
perfuafions the leaft alluring, and had the feweft recom¬ 
mendations. In antiquity, confent of people, authority 
of princes, and number of profelytes, it was plainly in¬ 
ferior to Judaifm. It did not even reft upon a founda¬ 
tion fo folid as the dodrines of the Alcoran. They re¬ 
quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 
to embrace the means of attaining the truth, which 
were offered to her in the preaching of the word, or 
by the appointment of public deputations between them 
and their adverfaries. The terrors of the mafs were 
placed before her in all their deformity. The fayer of 
it, the adion itfelf, and the opinions expreffed in it, 
were all pronounced to be equally abominable. To 
hear the mafs, or to gaze upon it, was to commit the 
complicated ciimes of facrilege, blafphemy, and idolatry. 

Her delicacy in not renouncing her opinions from the 
apprehenfion of offending the king of France and her 
other allies, they ridiculed as impertinent in the higheft 
degree. They told her, that the true religion of Chrift 
was the only means by which any confederacy could en¬ 
dure 5 and that it v.as far more precious than the al¬ 
liance of any potentate whatfoever, as it would bring to 
her the friendfhip of the King of kings. As to patro¬ 
nages, being a portion of her patrimony, they intend¬ 
ed not to defraud her of her rights: but it was their 
judgment, that the fuperintendants ought to make a. 
trial of the qualifications of candidates for the miniftry ; 
and as it was the duty of the patron to prefent a perfon 
to the benefice, it was the bufinefs of the church to. 
manage his inftitution or collation. For without this 
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the incumbent; and if no trials or examinations of mi- ranees and generality, they were ftrenuous to gain par- ^ 
nifters took place, the church would be filled with mif- tizans, and to difunite the friends of their lbvei eigu ; 
rule and ignorance. Nor was it right or juft that her and while they were fecretly preparing for rebel i <n, 
majefty ftmuld retain to herfelf any part of the revenue and for trying their ftrength in the field, they dilfenv- 
of benefices; as it ought to be all employed to the nated among the people the tenets That a Papilt could 
ufes of the clergy, for the purpofes of education, and not legally be their king; that the queen was not at li- 
for the fupport of the poor. And as to her opinion, berty of herfelf to make the choice of a hufband ; and 
that a fuitable alignment Ihould be made for them, that, in a matter fo weighty, flie ought to be entirely 
they could not but thank her with reverence ; but they directed by the determination of the three eftates allem- 
begged to folicit and importune her to condefcend upon bled in parliament. 6 \i 

the particulars of a proper fcheme for this end, and to Elizabeth, at the fame time, carrying her diflimula- Treacheiy 
carry it into execution ; and that, taking into a due tion to the mod criminal extremity, commanded Ran- jp‘ 7a ‘ 
conlideration the other articles of their demands, Ihe dolph to alk an audience of Mary ; and to counfel her bet ‘ 
would ftudy to comply with them, and to do juftice to to nourilh no fufpicions of the earl of Murray and his 
the religious eftablilhment of her people. friends; to open her eyes to their fincerity and honour ; 

From the fears of the people about their religion, and to call to mind, that as their fervices had hitherto 
difturbances and infurredlions were unavoidable; and preferved her kingdom in repofe, her jealoufies of them 
before Mary had given her anfwer to the petitions or might kindle it into combuftion, make the blood of her 
foou quell- ac jj re f s 0 f t h e clergy, the Proteftants, to a formidable nobles to flow, and call; into hazard her perfon and her 
number, had marched to St Leonard’s Craig; and, di- crown. Full of aftonilhment at a meflage fo rude and 
viding themfelves into companies, had chofen captains fo improper, the queen of Scots defiled him to inform 
to command them. But the leaders of this tumult be- his miftrefs, that ihe required not her inftruCtions to di- 
iilg apprehended and committed to clofe cuftody, it ftinguifh between patriotifm and treachery; that Ihe 
fubfided by degrees ; and the queen, upon the intercef- was fully fenfible when her will or purpofe was relifted 
fion of the magiftrates of Edinburgh, inftead of bring- or obeyed; and that (he pofleffed a power which was 
ingtbem to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet, more than fufficient to reprefs and to punilh the enor- 
at the fame time, the apprehenfions which had gone mities and the crimes of her iubjeCts. The Englifh re- 
abroad, and to controvert the infidious reports which fident went now to the earl of Lenox and the lord 
had been induftrioully fpread of her inclination to over- Darnley, and charged them to return to England. The 
turn the reformed dofhines, (he repeatedly iffued pro- former exprefled an apprehenfion of the feverity of his 
clamations, alluring her fubjefts, that it was her fixed queen, and fought an aflurance of her favour before he 
determination not to moleft or difturb any perfon what- could venture to vifit her dominions. The latter, ex- 
foever upon account of his religion or confidence ; and erting greater fortitude, told him, that he acknowledged 
that flie had never prefumed even to think of any inno- no duty or obedience but to the queen of Scots. The 
vation that might endanger the tranquillity or do a refident, treating this anfwer as difrelpeCtful to Eliza- 
g prejudice to the happinefsof the commonwealth. beth, turned his back upon the lord Darnley, and re- 

Intrigues»f While Mary was conducting her affairs with difeern- tired without making any reverence, or bidding him an 
the rebel- ment and ability, the earl of Murray and his confede- adieu. 

lions nobles rates continued their confultations and their intrigues. The behaviour of Elizabeth, fo fierce and fo per- 
with Kliza- After their difappointment in the confpiracy againlt the fidious, was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 

e ‘ queen and the lord Darnley, they perceived that their of Mary ; and this, doubtlefs, was one of the motives 

only hope of fucce.s or fecurity depended upon Eliza- with which fhe was actuated. But while the queen of 
beth; and as Randolph had promifed them her protec- Scots was eager to accomplifh her marriage, flie was 
tion and affiftance, they fcrupled not to addrefs a letter not inattentive to the rifing troubles of her country* 
to her, explaining their views and fituation. The pre- The parliament which fhe had appointed could not now 
fences of their hoflility to their fovereign upon which be held : it was therefore prorogued to a more diftant 
they affeCted to infift, were her fettled defign to over- day ; and the violence of the times did not then per- 
turn the Proteftant religion, and her rooted defire to mit it to affemble. By letters fhe invited to her, with 
break all correfpondence and amity with England. To all their retainers, the mod powerful and the mod emi- 
prevent the accomplilliment of thefe purpofes, they faid, nent of her fubjeCb. Bothwel was recalled anew from 
was the objeCl of their confederacy ; and with her fup- France ; and by general proclamations fhe fummoned 
port and aid they did not doubt of being able to ad- to her ftandard the united force of her kingdom. The 
vance effectually the emolument and advantage of the cattle of Edinburgh was likewife provided amply with 
two kingdoms. In the prefent ftate of their affairs, flores and ammunition, that, in the event of misfortunes, 
they applied not, however, for any fupply of her troops, it might afford her a retreat and defence. The.ala- 
An aid from her treafury was now only neceffary to crity with which her fubjefts flocked to her from every 
them ; and they engaged to beftow her bounty in the quarter, informed her of her power anl popularity , 
manner the molt agreeable to her inclinations and her and while it ftruck Murray and his adherents with the 
interefts. The plcafure with which Elizabeth received danger to which they were expofed, it declared to theta 
their application was equal to the averfion flie had con- the opinion entertained by the nation of the iniquity and 
ceived againft the queen of Scots. She not only grant- the felfilhnefs of their proceedings. , 

ed to them the relief they requefted, but allured them On the 29th of July 1565, the ceremony of mar- Marriage 
by Randolph cf her efleem and favour while they riage between the queen and lord Darnley was perform- of Mary 

Ihould continue to uphold tire reformed religion and the ed. The latter had been previoufly created duke of with lorJ - 

G 2 Albany. Daral -' v 
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Albany. The day before the marriage, a proclamation 
was publifhed, commanding him to be ftyled king of the 
realm , and that all letters after their marriage fhould be 
direfted in the names of her hufband and herfelf. The 
day after it, a new proclamation was iffued confirming 
this aifr t he was pronounced king by the found cf 
trumpets, and affociated with the queen in her govern¬ 
ment. Tins meafure hems to have been the effebt of 
the extreme love the queen had for her hufband, which 
did not permit her to fee that it was an infringement of 
the conftitution of the kingdom ; though perhaps fhe 
might alfo be urged to it by the preffing eagernefs of 
lord Darnley himfelf, and the partial councils of David 
Rizzip. The earl of Murray made loud complaints, re- 
monflrated that a king was impofed upon the nation 
without the confent of the three eftates, and called up¬ 
on the nation to arm againft the beginnings of tyranny. 
The malecontents accordingly were immediately in arms; 
but their fuccefs was not anfwerable to their wifhes. 


The bulk of the nation were fatisfied with the good in¬ 
tentions of their fovereign, and fhe herfelf took the ear- 
lieli opportunity of crufhing the rebellion in its infan¬ 
cy. The earl of Murray was declared a traitor; and 
ifimilar ifieps were taken with others of the chiefs of the 
'The rebel- re ^ s ‘ She then took the field againft them at the 
'lions nobles head of a confiderable army : and having driven them 
driven into from place to place, obliged them at lafl to take refuge 
.England, in England. Queen Elizabeth received them with that 
.'duplicity for which her condaft was fo remarkable. 
Though fhe herfelf had countenanced, and even excited 
them to revolt, fhe retufed to give an audience to their 
deputies. Nay, fhe even caufed them to emit a public 
declaration, that neither fhe, nor any perlon in her 
name, had ever excited them to their rebellious prac¬ 
tices. Yet, while the public behaviour of Elizabeth 
was fo acrimonious, fhe afforded them a fecure retreat 
in her kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private 
with refpect and kindnefs, and commanded the earl of 
Bedford to fupply him with money. Mary, however, 
refoived to proceed againft the rebels with an exem¬ 
plary rigour. The fubmiffion-s of the duke of Chatel- 
herault alone, who had been lefs criminal than the reft, 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob¬ 
tained was precarious and uncertain ; for he was com¬ 
manded to ufe the pretence of ficknefs, and to pafs for 
fome time into foreign countries. A parliament was 
called ; and a fummons of treafon being executed againft 
the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, with others 


of the principal rebels, they were commanded to appear 
before the three eftates ; in default of which their lives 
and eftates were declared to be forfeited. 

In the mean time Throgmorton the Englifh arnbaf- 
fador folicited the pardon of the rebels ; which Mary 
was at firft inclined to grant. However, by the per- 
fuafion of the court of France, fhe was not only indu¬ 
ced to proceed againft them with rigour, but acceded 
to the treaty of Bayonne, by which the deftruftion of 
the Proteftants was determined. This meafure• filled 
the whole court with terror and difmay. The rebels 
were acquainted with the danger of their fituation ; and 
being now driven defperaite, they were ready to engage 
in the moft atrocious defigns. Unhappily the fitua¬ 
tion of affairs in Scotland rendered the accomplifhment 
of their purpofes but too eafy. Violent difgufts had 
taken place between the queen and her hufband. Her 
fondnefs had been exceffive ; but fhe foon perceived 
that the qualities of his mind were not proportioned to 
his perfonal accomplifhments. He was proud, difdain- 
ful, and fufpicious. No perfirafions could correft his 
wiltulnefs ; and he was at the fame time giddy and Db- 
ftinate, info lent and mean. The queen in confequence 
began to fhow an indifference towards him ; which be 
took care to augment, by fhowing the like indifference 
towards her, and engaging in low intrigues and amours, 
indulging himlelf in diffipation and riot, See. How¬ 
ever, the defire of dominion was his ruling paffion; and 
the queen, finding his total incapacity for exercifing 
his power to any good purpofe, had excluded him from 
it altogether. He was therefore at prefent a proper 
objeft for the machinations of the rebels, and readily 
entered into an agreement with them to depofe the 
queen ; vainly thinking by that means that he fhould 
fecure the crown to himfelf. However, as the parlia¬ 
ment was foon to affemble, in which the rebels bad 
every reafon to believe that they would be condemned 
for high treafon, it was neceffary that the kingdom 
fhould be thrown into diforder before that time came, 
otherwife their fate was inevitable. Praftifing on the 
imbecility of Darnley, they perfuaded him that a cri¬ 
minal correfponJence fubfifted between the queen and 
David Rizzio (r). For this reafon the king refoived 
upon his deftrudtion ; and the c> nfpirators hoped there¬ 
by not only to get an indemnity tD tbemfelves, but to 
effeft a total revolution at court, and the entire humi¬ 
liation of Bothwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were the 
aifbeiatea. of Rizzio. However, in order to fave them- 
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(r) That"there fubfifted a criminal intercourfe between Mary and Rizzio is a fcandal which is now given up 
by her enemies. It feems to reft on the authority of Buchanan and Knox ; and their evidence in this cafe is 
clear’y of no weight, not only from their being the ftrenuous partizans of her adverfaries, but from the multitude 
of faliehoods which they anxioufly detail to calumniate her. The love fhe felt for Darnley was extreme, and 
their acquaintance commenced a month or two after the appointment of Rizzio to be her fecretary for French 
affairs. She became pregnant foon after her marriage ; and it was during her pregnancy that Rizzio was af- 
faffinated. Theie are ftriking prefumptions in her favour. And what feems to put her innocence out of all 
queftion, is the filence of the fpies and refidents of Elizabeth with, regard to this amour ; for, if there had been 
any thing real in it, they could not have made their court to their queen more effedlually than by declaring to 
her its peculiarities ; and their want of delicacy, lb obierVable in other circumftances, v oulfi have induced them 
upon, this occafion to give the greateft foulnefs, and deformity to their information. 

It appears that Rizzio was ili-favoured, and of a difagreeable form. Buchanan fays of him, K Non faciem- 
eultus honeftabat, fed facies cultum deftruebat.” Hilt. Scot, lib., xvii. This expreffion is very ftrong ; but it 
would have little weight if other authors had not concurred, in giving a fimilar defcription of Rizzio.. In a book 

intitled 
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Scotland, felves, they engaged the king to fubfcribe a bond, a'F* 
firming rfiat the project of affaffinating Rizzio was al¬ 
together of bis own deviling ; acknowledging that he 
had foliclted them to take a.part in lit, from the appre- 
heniions that refiftance might be made to him ; and 
agreeing, upon the word and honour of a prince, to 
protect and feeure them againft every hazard and injury 
to which they might be expofed from the atchievemant 
of his enterprife. Hawing procured this fecurity, and 
having allured the earl !of Lenox the king’s father to 
approve their meafures, they adjusted the method of 
the projected murder; and difpatcihed a xneffenger to 
the Englifh frontier, advertiftng the earl of Murray and 
the rebels erf their .intentions, and inviting them to re¬ 
turn to the court. 

Upon the 9th day M'.irch, about 7 o’clock in the 
evening, armed men, to the number of 500, furrounded 
murdered, the palace of Holyroodhoufe. The earl of Moreton 
and the Lord Lindlay entered the court of the palace, 
•with 160 perfons. The queen was in her chamber at 
flipper, having in her prefence her natural filler the 
countefs of Argyle, her natural brother Robert c@m- 
mendator of Holyroodhoufe, Beton ofCreioh mailer of 
the houfehold, Arthur Erlkine, and David Rizzio. 
The king entering the apartment,feated himfelf by her 
fide. He was followed by the Lord Ruthven, who be¬ 
ing wafted with iicknefs, and cafed-in -armour, exhibi¬ 
ted an appearance that was hideous .and terrible. Four 
ruffians attended him. In a hollow voice he com¬ 
manded Rizzio to leave a place which did not become 
him. The queen, in atloni foment and conllernation, 
applied to the king to unfold to iler this myfteriotis en¬ 
terprife. He affefted ignorance. She ordered Ruth¬ 
ven from her prelence, under the pain of treafon j de¬ 
claring to him at the fame time, that if Rizzio had 
committed any crime, foe would produce him before the 
parliament, and punifo him according to the laws. 
Ruthven drawing his dagger, advanced towards Rizzio. 
The queen rofe to make an exertion of her authority. 
The unfortunate ftra-nger laid hold of her garments, 
crying out for jullice and mercy. Other confpirators 
ru thing into the chamber, overturned the table, and in- 
creafed the difmay and corifufion. Loaded pillols were 
prefented to the botom of the queen. The king held 
her in his arms. George Douglas, fnatching the dag¬ 
ger of his fovereign, plunged it into the body of Riz¬ 
zio. The wounded and lereaming victim was dragged 
into the antichamber; and fo eager were the affaffins 
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to complete their work, that he was torn and mangled Scotland, 
with 56 wounds. 

While the queen was preffing the king to gratify 
her inquiries into the meaning of a deed fo execrable. 

Ruthven returned into their prefence. She gave a full 
■vent to indignation and reproach. Rnthven, with an 
intolerable.coldnefs and deliberatior, informed her, that 
Rizzio had been put to death by the coun.el of her huf- 
band, whom he had dilhonoured ; and that by the per- 
fualion of this miniou fhe had refuted the crown-matri¬ 
monial to the king, had engaged to re-eftablifo the an¬ 
cient religion, .had refolv-ed to punifh the earl of Murray 
and his triends, and had entrufled her confidence to 
Bothwel and Huntley, who were traitors. The king, 
taking the part of Ruthven, remonftrated againft her 
proceedings, and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio, fhe had neither regarded, nor 
entertained, nor trufted him. His fufpicions and in¬ 
gratitude Shocked and tortured her. His connexion 
with the confpirators gave her an ominous anxiety. Ap- 
prehenfions of outrages ftill more atrocious invaded her. 

In thefe agitated and miferable moments fhe did not 
lofe herfelf in the helple (fuels of forrow. The loftinels 
of her fpir-it communicated relief to her; and wiping 
away her tears, fhe exclaimed, that it was not now 
feafon for lamentation, but for revenge. 

The earls of Huntley, Bothwel, and Athol, the 
lords Fleming and Levingfton, and Sir James Balfour, 
who were obnoxious to the confpirators, and at this 
time in the palace, found all refiftance to be vain. 

Some of them eluding the vigilance of Morton, made 
their efcape; and others were allowed to retire. The 
provoft and magiftrates of Edinburgh getting intelli¬ 
gence of the tumult, ordered the alarm bell to be rung. , 

The citizens, -apprehenfive and anxious, approached in q>he qneea 
crowds to inquire into the welfare of their fovereign ; confined, 
but fhe was not permitted to addrefs herfelf to them, and threat- 
The confpirators told her, that if fhe prefumed to make encd * 
any harangue, they would cut her in pieces, and caft 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people that 
fhe was well, and commanded them to difperle. The 
queen was fhut up in her chamber, uncertain of her 
fate, and withou t the confolation or attendance of her 
women. 

In the morning a proclamation was iffiued by the 
king, without the knowledge of his queen, prohibiting 
the meeting of the parliament, and ordering the mem¬ 
bers to retire from the city. The rebellious lords now 

returned 


intirled, “ Le Livre de la Morte de la Reyne d’Ecoffe, and printed in the year 1587, he is faid to be “ difgra- 
cie de corps.” Cauffin, ap. Jebb, p. 37. This work, too, while it records the unkindnefs of nature to his per- 
Ion, has obferved, that he was in his old age when he made a figure in the court of Mary. “ Elle traittoit or. 
dinaii ement avec David Riccio fon fecretaire, homme aage et prudent, qui poffiedoit fon oreiile.” Ibid. And 
other authors give their teflimonies to the fame purpofe. 

It is probable that the panegynlls of Mary exaggerate fomewhat the imperfections as well as the good quali¬ 
ties of Rizzio. But there feems in general to be no reafon to doubt his fidelity and talents, any more than his 
uglinefs and fenility. He had therefore a better title to be her fecretary than her lover. It is an abfurdity to 
think that a queen fo young and beautiful would yield herfelf to deformity and old age. A common proflitute 
mull be brought to endure this misfortune. The capacity of the man was a recommendation to him ; and as he 
owed every thing to her bounty, and was a ftranger, fhe had the greateft reafon to rely upon Ins fatthfulnefs. 
The perfidioufnefs and duplicity of her courtiers drew clofer the tie of their connection ; and as Rizzio was ftu- 
dious to make himfelf agreeable, and was fkilful in games of hazard, he was always ready to be a party with her 
in thofe innocent amufements which fill up the liftlefs intervals of life. Keith. Append, p. 124, 
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returned from England, and arrived at Edinburgh 
within 24 hours after the affaffination of Rizzio. The 
queen, knowing of how much confequence it was for 
her to gain the earl of Murray, invited him to wait 
uprn her. Notwithftanding the extreme provocation 
which lhe had met with, Mary fo far commanded her 
paffions, that {he’ gave him a favourable reception. 
After informing hurt of the rudenefs and feverity of 
the treatment fhe had met with, the queen obferved, 
that if he had remained in friendfhip with her at home, 
he would have protedted her againft: fuch excelfes of 
hardlhip and ■ infult. Murray, with an hypocritical 
compaffion, fhed abundance of tears; while the queen 
feemed to entertain no doubt of his fincerity, but gave 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his offences. 
In the mean time, however, the confpirators held fre¬ 
quent confultations together, in which it was debated, 
whether they fhould hold tire queen in perpetual capti¬ 
vity, or put her to death ; or whether they fhould con¬ 
tent themfelves with committing her to clofe cuftody in 
Stirling caftle till they fhould obtain a parliamentary 
. fandtion to their proceedings, eftablifh the Proteftant 
religion by the total overthrow of the mafs, and inveft 
the king with the crown-matrimonial and the govern- 
651 ment of the kingdom. 

But pre- Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her 
vails on the wretchednefs ; and therefore, as her laft refource, ap- 
abandoii • pl' e< f t0 the king, whom fhe treated with all thofe blan- 
thecaufe of difhments ufually employed by the fair fex when they 
the confpi- want to gain the afcendency over the other. The king, 
rators, who, with all his faults, had a natural facility of temper, 
was eafily gained over. The confpirators were alarmed 
at his coldne'fs, and endeavoured to fill- his mind with 
fears concerning the duplicity of his wife ; but, finding 
they could not gain their point, they at laft began to 
treat of an accommodation. The king brought them 
a meffage, importing, that Mary was difpolied to bury 
in oblivion all memory of their tranfgreffions ; and he 
offered to conduct them into her prefence. The earls 
of Murray and Morton, with the lord Ruthven, attend¬ 
ed him into her prefence; and, falling on their knees 
before the queen, made their apologies and fubmiflions. 
She commanded them to rife ; and having delired them 
to recoiled her abhorrence of cruelty and rapacioufnefs, 
fhe affured them with a gracious, air, that inftead of de- 
figning to forfeit their lives, and poflefs herfelf of their 
eftates, fhe was inclined to receive them into favour, and 
to give a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had 
come from England, but to thofe who had affaftinated 
David Rizzio. They were accordingly ordered to pre¬ 
pare the bonds for their fecurity and forgivenefs, which 
the queen promifed to take the earlieft opportunity of 
fubfcribing; but in the mean time the king obferved, 
that-the confpirators ought to remove the guards which 
they had placed around the queen, that all fufpicion of 
Andefcapes Te ^ ra ' nt rni g^ lt be ta ken away. This meafure could 
from them! not with any propriety be oppofed, and the guards 
were therefore difmiffed ; upon which the queen, that 
■ very night, left her palace at midnight, and took the 
mad to Dunbar, accompanied by the king and a few 
attendants. 

The news of the queen’s efcape threw the confpira¬ 
tors into the utmoft confternation ; as fhe immediately 
iffued proclamations for her fubjects to attend her in 
arms and was powerfully fupported. They fent there- 




fore the lord Semple, requefting, with the utmoft hit- Scotland, 
mility, her fubfcription to their deeds of pardon and 
•fecurity ; but to this meffage fhe returned an unfavour¬ 
able anfwer, and advanced towards Edinburgh with an 
army of 8000 men. The confpirators now fled with 
the utmoft precipitation. Even John Knox retired to 
Kyle till the florm fhould blow over. On the queen’s The rebel- 
arrival at Edinburgh, a privy-council was inftantly call- ^ U ”‘ Q ' 5 I C * 
ed, in which the confpirators were charged to appear red ‘j.®" 
as guilty of murder and treafon ; their places-of ftrength tQr5 , 
were ordered to be rendered up to the officers of the 
crown ; and their eftates and poffeffions were made li¬ 
able to confifcation and forfeiture. 

But while the queen was thus eager to pnnifh the 
confpirators, flie was fenfible that fo many of lhe nobi¬ 
lity, by uniting in a common caufe, might raife a 
powerful par-ty in oppofttion to her; for which-reafou 
fhe endeavoured to detach the earl of Murray from the 
reft, by making him offers of pardon. Sir James Mel- 
vil accordingly pledged himfelf to produce his pardon 
and that of his adherents, if he would feparate from 
-Morton and the confpirators. He accordingly became 
cold and diftant to them, and exclaimed againft the 
murder as a moft execrable adtion ; but notwithftanding 
his affected -anger, when the confpirators fled to Eng¬ 
land, he furnifhed them with letters of recommendation gy 4 
to the earl of Bedford. After the flight of the confpi- Shameful 
rators, the kirig thought it neceffary for him to deny P. revarica - 
■ his having any fhare jn the action. He therefore em- i\ on ofthe 
braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy-council 
bis total ignorance of the confpira,cy againft Rizzio ; 
and not fatisfied with this, he, by public proclamations 
• at the ;market-plaee of his capital, and over the whole 
kingdom, protected to the people at large that he had 
never beftowed upop it, in.any degree, the fandtion of 
his command, confent, affiftance, or approbation. 

In the mean time the queen granted a full and am- Murray 
pie pardon to the earls of Murray, Argyle, Glencaim, andfome 
and Rothes, and.their adherents ; but towards the con- others of 
fpirators fhe remained inexorable. This lenity, to Mur- the rett,s 
ray efpecially, proved a fource of the greateft inquietude ^oned! 
to the queen ; fpr this nobleman, blind to every motive 
of adtion diftindl from his own ambition, began to con¬ 
trive new plots, which, though difappointed for a time, 
foon operated to the deftrudtion of the queen, and al- 
raoft to the ruin of the nation. ^ - 

In 1566, the queen was delivered of a prince, who Birth of 
received the name of James. This happy event, how- James Vf. 
ever, did not extinguifh the quarrel betwixt her and 
the king. His defire to intrude himfelf into her autho¬ 
rity, and to fix a ftain upon her honour, his fhare in 
the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme meannefs in 
publicly denying it afterwards, could not fail to imprefs 
her with the ftrOngeft fentiments of d-ueftation and con¬ 
tempt. Unable, however, totally to divefl herfelf of 
regard for him, her behaviour, though cold and diftant, 6,-7 
was yet decent and refpedtful. Caftelnau, at this time A P arti ^ 
ambaffador extraordinary from France, conceived that * ^ 

a reconciliation might be effected, and employed himfelf tween the 
fome time in this friendly office. Nor were his endea- king and 
vours altogether ineffectual. The king and queen fpent queen, 
two nights together ; and proceeded, in company with 
each other, to Meggatland in Tweeddale in order to en¬ 
joy the diverfion of the chace, attended by the earls of 
Huntley, Botbwel, Murray, and other nobles. From 

thence 
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Scotland, thence they parted to Edinburgh, and then took the 
road to Stirling. Had the king been endowed with 
Which is any prudence, he would have made the bed ufe of this 
broken off opportunity to have regained the affeftions of Iris 
by the queen ; but, inftead of this, finding that he was not 
prudentbe- > mme diately intruded with power, his peevilhnefs fug- 
haviour. gifted to him a defign of going abroad. To Monfieur 
du Croc, the French refident, who had attended Mary 
at Stirling, he ventured to communicate his chimerical 
projeft. This datefman reprefented to him its wildnefs 
and inefficacy ; and could hardly believe that he was 
ferious. To his father the earl of Lenox, who paid 
him a vifit at this place immediately upon Mary’s de¬ 
parture from it, he likewife communicated his inten¬ 
tion ; and all the intreaties, arguments, and remon- 
ftrances of this nobleman to make him drop his defign, 
were without fuccels. He provided a veffel, and kept it 
in readinefs to carry him from his dominions. The earl 
of Lenox, after returning to Glafgow, where he ufual- 
ly refided, gave way to his paternal anxieties, and foli- 
citcd the queen by letter to interfere with her authority 
and perfualions; and upon the evening of the day in 
which fhe received this difpatch, the king alighted at 
Holyroodhoufe. But the names of the nobles who 
were with the queen being announced to him, he ob¬ 
jected to three of them, and infilled that they fhould 
be ordered to depart, before he would enter within the 
gates of the palace. The queen, alarmed with a de¬ 
meanour fo rude and fo unwarrantable, condefcended to 
leave her company and her palace to meet him ; and it 
was with great difficulty that fhe was able to entice him 
into her own apartment. There he remained with her 
during the night. She communicated to him his fa¬ 
ther’s letter, and employed every art and blandifhment 
to engage him to explain his perverfe defign. But he 
gave her no return or fatisfaftion. He was unmoved 
with her kindnefs; and his filence, dejeftion, and pie- 
vifhnefs, augmented her dillrefs. In the morning, fhe 
called her privy-council to affemble in the palace, and 
invited to her Monfieur du Croc the French envoy. By 
the bifliop of Rofs fhe explained the intention of the 
king, and made known the difpatch of the earl of Le¬ 
nox. The privy-council were urgent to know the rea- 
fons of a voyage that appeared to them fo inexplicable ; 
and earneftly prelfed the king to unbofom himfelf. If 
his refolution proceeded from difeontent, and if there 
were perfons in the kingdom who had given him caufes 
of offence, they affured him, that they were ready, upon 
his information, to take the neceffary fteps to make 
him eafy and happy. No quality or rank fhould exempt 
thofe from inquiry and punifhment who had committed 
■ mifdemeanors againfl him. This, they faid, confided 
with his honour, with the honour of the queen, and 
with their own. If, however, he had received no fuffi- 
cient provocation to juftify his behaviour, and if he 
had no title to complain of actual injuries, they admo- 
nifhed him to remember, that his flight from a queen 
fo beautiful, and from a kingdom fo ancient and noble, 
would expofe him to the greateil ridicule and difgrace. 
They pointed out the happinefs of his fortune, and 
counfelled him not to part lightly with all its flattering 
advantages. The queen herlelf, taking his hand into 
her’?, and preffing it with affeftion, befought him to 
fay by what aft or deed Ihe had unfortunately induced 
him to conceive fo fatal a purpofe. Her memory did 


not reproach her with any crime or indiferetion which 
affefted his honour or her integrity : yet if, without any 
defign upon her part, fhe had incurred his dilplealure, 
fhe was difpofed to atone for it; and fhe begged him 
to fpeak with entire freedom, and not in any degree to 
fpare her. Monfieur du Croc then addreffed him, and 
employed his intereft and perfuafions to make him re¬ 
veal his inquietudes. But all this refpeftful attention 
and ceremonious duty were ineffeftual. Obllinately 
froward, he refufed to confefs that he intended any voy¬ 
age, and made no mention of any reafons of difeontent. 
He yet acknowledged with readinefs, that he could not 
with jullice r.ccufe the queen of any injury or offence. 
Oppreffed with uneafinefs and perturbation, he prepared 
to retire ; and, turning to her, faid, “ Adieu, Madam ! 
you fhall not fee me for a long time.” He then bowed 
to the French envoy, and to the lords of the privy- 
council. 

He haftened back to Stirling, leaving the queen and 
her council in furprifeand aftonifhment. They refolved 
to watch his motions with anxiety, and could not con- 
jefture what ftep he would take. Mary, to prevent 
the effeft of rumours to her difadvantage, difpaiched a. 
courier to advertife the king of France and the queen- 
mother of his condtift. It was not poffible that a. 
prince fo meanly endowed with ability could make any 
impreffion upon her allies. Nor did it appear to be in 
his power to excite any domeftic infurreftion or difturb- 
auce. He was univerfally odious j and, at this time, 
the queen was in the higheft ellimation with the great 
body of her fubjefts. After palling fome days at Stir¬ 
ling, he addreffed a letter to the queen, in which, after 
hinting at his defign of going abroad, he infinuated his 
reafons of complaint. He was not trufted by her with 
authority, and fhe was no longer lludious to advance 
him to honour. He was without attendants; and the 
nobility had deferted him. Her anfwer was fenfible and 
temperate. She called to his remembrance the diftinc- 
tions fhe had conferred upon him, the ufes to which he 
had put the credit and reputation accruing from them, 
and the heinous offences he had encouraged in her fub¬ 
jefts. Though the plotters againfl, Rizzio had repre¬ 
fented him as the leader of their enterprize, fhe had yet 
abftained from any accufation of him, and had even be¬ 
haved as if fhe believed not his participation in the guilt 
of that projeft. As to the defefts of his retinue, fhe had 
uniformly offered him the attendance of her own fer- 
vants. As to the nobility, they were the fupports of the 
throne, and independent of it. Their countenance was 
not to be commanded, but won. He had difeovered too 
much ftatelinefs to them; and they were the proper 
judges of the deportment thatbeeame them. If he wilh- 
ed for confequence, it was his duty to pay them court, 
and attention ; and whenever he fhould procure and 
conciliate their regard and commendation, fhe would 
be happy to give him all the importance that belonged 
to him. 

In the mean time, the earls cf Murray and Both- 
wel were induftrioufly ftriving to widen the breach be¬ 
tween the king and queen, and at the fame time to fo¬ 
ment the divifion between the king and his nobles. 
The earl of Morton excited difturbances on the bor¬ 
ders ; and as no fettled peace had taken place there 
lince Mary’s marriage, there was the greateft reafon to 
believe that he would fucceed in his attempts. Pro¬ 
clamation* 
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Scotland, clamations were therefore iSued by the queen to call her 
fubjefts to arms; and fhe proceeded to Jedburgh, to 

659 hold juftice-courts, and to punifh traitors and diforder- 
Mary falls ly perfons. In the courfe of this journey fhe was taken 
fick, but dangeroufly ill; infomuch that, believing her death to 
recovers. be at Jiartd, (he called for the bifhop of Rofs, telling 

him to bear witnefs, that (he had perfevered in that re¬ 
ligion in which fhe had been nourifhed and brought up ; 
taking the promife of her nobles, that after her death 
they would open her laft will and teftament, and pay 
the refjtedl to it that confided with the laws ; recom¬ 
mending to them the rights of her infant fon, and the 
charge of educating him in foch a manner as might en 
able him to rule the kingdom of his smceffcors with ho¬ 
nour; and intreating them to abftain from all cruelty 
and perfecution of her Roman Catholic fubjedts. Not- 
withftan-dlng her apprebenfions, however, and the ex¬ 
treme violence of her diftemper, the queen at laft reco¬ 
vered perfect health. As foon as file was able to tra-. 
vel, fhe vifited Kelfo, Werk caftle, Hume, Langton, 
and Wedderburn. The licentious borderers, en the 
firft news of her recovery, laid down their arms. Be¬ 
ing deftrous to take a view of Berwick, the queen ad¬ 
vanced to it with an attendance of 1000 horfe. Sir 
John Forfter, the deputy-warden of the Engfifh marches, 
came forth with a numerous retinue, and conducted her 
to the moft proper ftatiun for fhrveying it, and paid her 
all the honours in his power, by a full difchargc of the 
artillery, arid other derrronltrations of joy. Continu¬ 
ing her journey, fhe pailed to Eymoutfi, Dunbar, and 
Tantallon; proceeding thence to Craigmilkr Caftle, 
where fhe propofed to remain till the time of the bap- 
tifm of the prince, which was foon to be celebrated at 

660 Stirling. 

tJnkindnefs During the fevere fickrrefs of the queen, her hnf- 
ofthe king, band kept himfelf at a diftance ; but when fhe was fo 
far recovered as to be out.of danger, he made his ap¬ 
pearance ; and being received with fome coldnefs and 
formality, he retired fuddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
neglect was a moft ferlfible mortification to her; and 
while fhefuffered from his ingratitude and haughrinefs, 
fhe was not without fufpicions that he was attempting 
to diftufb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was feized with a fettled melancholy ; and, in her an- 
guilh, often willred for death to pttt a period to her eX- 
iftence. Her nobles, who were caballing againft her, 
remarked her condition, and took advantage of it. 
Bothwel, who had already recommended himfelf by 
his fervices, redoubled his efforts to heighten the fa¬ 
vour which theft fervices had induced her to conceive 
for him. At this time, it is probable, he fought to, 

661 gain the affedtion of the queen, with a view to marry 
A divorce her himfelf, providing a divorce from her hufband 
is propofed. could be obtained, which was now become the fubjeft 

of confutation by Murray and his affociates, After 
much deliberation, the queen herlelf was acquainted 
with this projedt; and it was told her, that provided 
fhe would pardon the earl of Morton and his affociates, 
the means fhould be found of efffedhiating the divorce. 

1 This was luged as a matter of ftate by the earls of 
Murray, Lethingtcn, Argyle, and Huntley ; and the 
queen was invited to confider it as an affair which 
might be managed without any interference on her 
part. The queen replied, that fhe would liften to 
them, upon condition that the divorce could lie cb- 
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tained according to the Taws, and that it fhould not be Scotland 
any way prejudicial to her fon : but if they meant to 
operate their - purpofe by a difregard to thefe points, 
they mud not think any more of it; for rather than 
con/eivt to rheir views, fhe would endure all the torments, 
and abide by all the perils, to which her fituation ex- 
pofedf her. 

Lethington upon this, in the name of the reft, en¬ 
gaged to make her quit of her hufband', without preju¬ 
dice to her fon ; word-s which could not be underftood 
ocherwife than as pointing at murder. Lord Murray 
(added he), who is here prefent, fcrupulous. as he is* 
will connive; and behold our proceedings without 
opening his lip?. The queen immediately made anfwer, 

“ I defire that you will do nothing from which any 
ftain may be fixed upon my honour or confidence: ; and 
I therefore require the- matter to reft as it is, till God. 
of his goodnefs fend relief: What you think to be 
of ftrvkre to me may turn out to my tfifpleafure and 
harm.” 

- It appears, however, that from this moment a plot was 
formed by Murray, Bothwel, and Lethington, againft 
the life of Dnrnley, and by tome of them probably 
againft the queen herfelf; and that Morton, who with' 
the other eonfpirators againft Rizzio had received a par¬ 
don, was eloiely affociated with them in their' nefarious 
defigns. That profligate peer was, in his way to Scot¬ 
land, met at Whrttingham by Bothwel and the iecretary. 

They propofed to him the murder of the king, and re¬ 
quired his afiittance, alleging that the queen herielf con¬ 
ferred to the deed; to winch Morion by his own account 
replied, that he was difpofedto concu r , provided he were 
fure of ailing under any authority from her ; but Both- 
wel and Lethington haying returned to Edinburgh, on 
purpofe to-obtain fuch an authority, fent him back a 
melilige, That the queen would not permit any conver- 
fatioi. upon that matter. 

In the me^n time, preparations were made for the 
baptilm of the young prince; to aflift at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. The ce¬ 
remony was perf rmed on the 17th of December 1566, 

After the baptifmal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince were three times proclaimed 
by the heralds to the found of trumpets. He was 
called and deflgnated, Charles James, James Charles, 
prince and Steward of Scotland, duke of Rothefay, 
earl of Carrick, lord of the Illes, and baron of Ren¬ 
frew. Amiclft the feenes of joy difplayed oil this oc- 
cafion, the king fhowed his folly more than he had 
done before. As Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- , 

ledge him in hrs Sovereign capacity, it was neither con- haviour of 
ftftent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that the king, 
he fhould be prefent at the baptilm. He did not in¬ 
deed' prefent himfelf either nt the ceremony or the en- 
tertainments and malquerades with which it was ac¬ 
companied. At this jiradfare, however, though he had 
often kept at a greater diftance before, he took up his 
refidence at-Stirling, ax if he had meant to offend the 
queen, and to expofe their quarrels to the world. Du 
Croc, who was inclined to be favourable to him, was fo 
ftruck with the impropriety of his behaviour, that he 
affedted to. have inftrudtions from France to avoid all 
intercourfe with him : and when the king propofed to 
pay him a vifit, he took the liberty to Inform him, that 
there were two paffages in his chamber; and that if his 

majefty 
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Sootlaud. majefty fliould enter by the one, he fliould be conftrain- 
ed to go out by the other. 

While he re Tided at Stirling, the king chiefly con¬ 
fined himfelf to his chamber. His ftrauge behaviour 
to the queen did not give the public any favourable idea 
of him ; and as the earl of Murray and his faction took 
care to augment the general odium, no court was paid 
to him by foreign ambaifadors. His fituation, there¬ 
fore, was exceedingly uncomfortable ; but though he 
mult have been confcious of his imprudence and folly, 
he did not alter his conduit. In a fullen humour he 
left Stirling, and proceeded to Glafgow. Here he fell 
fick, with luch fymptoms as feemed to indicate poifon. 
He was tormented with violent pains, and his body 
was alf covered over with puftules of a bluilh colour ; fo 
that Lis death was daily expedted. Mary did not re¬ 
pay his coldnefs to her by negligence. She fet out 
immediately for Glafgow, and waited on him with all 
the afliduity of an affectionate wife, until he recovered : 
after which (he returned with him to Edinburgh ; and 
as the low fituation of the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
was thought to render it unhealthy, the king was 
lodged in a houfe which had been appointed for the 
fuperior of the church, called St Mary's in the Fields. 
This houfe flood upon an high ground, and in a falu- 
forious air ; and here (he (laid with him fome days.— 
Here the confpirators thought proper to finifh their 
plot in the mod execrable manner. On the 10th of 
February 1567, about two o’clock in the morning, 
the houfe where the king refided was blown up by 
gunpowder. The explofion alarming the inhabitants, 
excited a general curiofity, and brought multitudes to 
the place from whence it proceeded. The king was 
found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a fer- 
vant who ufed to deep in the fame apartment with him. 
On neither was there any mark of fire or other exter¬ 
nal injury. 

The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhoufe, ta¬ 
king the diverfion of a mafked ball, which was given to 
honour the marriage of a favourite domeftic, when the 
news of the king’s death was brought to her. She 
Ihowed the utmoft grief, and appeared exafperated to 
the lad degree againd the perpetrators of a deed at 
once fo fhocking and barbarous. The mod exprefs 
and peremptory orders were given to inquire after the 
perpetrators by every poffible method. A proclama¬ 
tion was iffiied by the privy-council, aflUring the people, 
that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un¬ 
done to difeover the murderers of the king. It offer¬ 
ed the fum of 2000 1. and an annuity for life, to any 
perfon who fhould give information of the devifers, 
counsellors, and perpetrators of the murder ; and it held 
out this reward, and the promife of a full pardon, to 
the confpirator who fhould make a free confeflion of 
his own guilt, and that of the confederates. On the 
fourth day after this proclamation was publifhed, a 
plac ird was affixed to the gate of the city-prifon, af¬ 
firming, that the earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, Da¬ 
vid Chalmers, and black John Spence, were the mur¬ 
derers. No name, however, was fubferibed to this in¬ 
telligence, nor was any demand made for the proffered 
rewards; fo that it was difficult to know whether this 
advertifement had been didtated by a fpirit of calumny 
or the love of juflice. 

In the mean time, the earl of Murray conduced 
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himfelf with his ufual circumfpedtion and artifice. Up- Sccthr.d, 
on a pretence that his wife was dangeroufly fick at ’ 

his cattle in Fife, he, the day before the murder, ob- e trortr 
tained the queen’s permiffion to pay a vifit to her. By pref-tmp- 
this means he propofed to prevent all iufpicion what-tien of the 
ever of his guilt. He veas fo full, however, of the in- B u 'h °fthe 
tended projedt, that while he was proceeding on his®j r ' 0 ^_ 
journey, he obfervod to the perfon who accompanied * ’’ 

him, “ This night, before morning, the lord Darnley 
fhall lofe his life.” When the blow was flruck, he re¬ 
turned to Edinburgh to carry on his pradtices. A- 
mong foreign nations, the domeftic difputes of the 
queen and her hufband being fully known, it was with 
the greater eafe that reports could be propagated to 
her difadvantage. To France letters were difpatched, ac/ufes 
expreffing,' in fervent terms, her participation in the 
murder. In England, the minifters and courtiers of 
Elizabeth could not flatter that princefs more agree¬ 
ably, than by induftrioufly detracting from the honour 
and the virtue of the Scottifh queen. Within her own 
dominions a fimilar fpirit of outrage exerted itfelf, and 
not without fuccefs. As her reconciliation with her 
hufband could not be unknown to her own fubjedts, it 
was interpreted to be difiimulation and treachery. The 
Proteflant clergy, who were her mod determined ene¬ 
mies, pofTefted a leading diredtion among the populace; 
and they were the friends and the partizans of the earl 
of Murray. Open declamations from the pulpit were 
made againft Bothwel, and ftrong infinuations and bit¬ 
ing furmifes were thrown out againft the queei\. Pa¬ 
pers were difperfed, making her a party with Bhthwel 
in the murder. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
filence of the night, proclaimed the infamy of Both¬ 
wel ; and portraits of the regicides were circulated over 
the kingdom. _ . . 668 

The queen’s determination, however, to ferutinize xh e queen 
into the matter was unabated ; and to the earl of Len- determines 
nox, the king’s father, fhe paid an attention which he to find out 
could only have expedted from her upon an emergency P un dk 
of this kind. Having preffed her by letter to the moft jj £ j e ™ U1> 
diligent inquiry after the regicides, file returned an an- 
fvver fo completely to his wifhes, that he was fully con¬ 
vinced of the fincerity and rigour with which fhe in¬ 
tended to proceed againft them : and he urged her to 
affemble the three eftates, that their advice might di¬ 
rect the order and manner of their trial. She wrote 
to him, that an affembly of the eftates was already 
proclaimed ; and that it was her earneft and determi¬ 
ned will and purpofe, that no ftepfhould be negledted 
that could conduce to the advancement and execution 
ofjuftice. Yielding to his anxieties, he addrefled her 
anew, intreating that the trial might not be delayed ; 
obferving, that it was not a matter of parliamentary in¬ 
quiry ; adviling, that it would be more proper to pro¬ 
ceed to it with the greateft expedition ; and urging her 
to.commit to prifon all the perfons who had been na¬ 
med and deferibed in the papers and placards which 
had been fet up in the public places of the city. The 
queen informed him, that although fhe had thought it 
expedient to call a meeting of the parliament at this 
juncture, it was not her meaning that the proceedings, 
againft the regicides fhould be delayed till it was adtu- 
ally affembled. As to the placards and papers to which 
he alluded, they were fo numerous and contradictory 
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that (he could not well determine upon which to ad!: 
but if he would condefcend to mention the names which, 
in his opinion, were mod fufpicious, fhe would indantly 
command that thofe fteps fhould be taken which the 
laws diredted and authorifed. He in return named the 
earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chalmers, black 
John Spence, Francis Sebaftian, John de Burdeaux, 
and Jofeph the Brother of David Rizzio ; and affured 
her majefty, that his fufpicions of thefe perfons were 
weighty and ftrong. In reply to his information, Ma¬ 
ry gave him her folemn promife, that the perfons he 
had pointed out fhould abide and undergo their trial 
in conformity to the laws, and that they fhould be pu- 
nifhed according to the meafure of their guilt: and 
Hie invited him to leave immediately his retirement, 
and to meet her at her court, that he might witnefs the 
proceedings again!! them, and the zeal with which fhe 
was animated to perform the part that became her. 

While the queen carried on this correfpondence with 
the earl of Lenox, fhe refided partly at the palace of 
the lord Seton, at the diftance of a few miles from 
her capital, and partly at Holyroodhoufe. By the time 
that fhe fent her invitation to him, fhe was refiding in 
her capital. She delayed not to confer with her coun¬ 
sellors, and to lay before them the letters of the earl of 
Lenox. Bothwel was earned in his protedations of 
innocence ; and he even exprelfed his wifh for a trial, 
that he might edablifli his integrity. No fadts point¬ 
ed to his guilt; there had appeared no accufer but the 
■earl of Lenox; and no witneffes had been found who 
eould edablifh his criminality. Her privy-council Teem¬ 
ed to her to be firmly perfuaded that he was Suffering 
under the malice of defamation. Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington, whatever might be their private ma¬ 
chinations, were publickly his mod drenuous defenders; 
and they explained the behaviour of the earl of Le¬ 
nox to be the effedt of hatred and jealoufy againd a 
nobleman who had outrun him So far in the career of 
ambition. But though all the arts of Murray and 
Bothwel, Morton and Lethington, were exerted to 
their utmod extent to miflead the queen, they were not 
able to withhold her from adopting the drain of con- 
dud! which was the mod proper and the mod honour¬ 
able to her. It was her own ardent defire that the re¬ 
gicides fhould be punilhed ; fhe had given her folemn 
promife to the earl of Lenox, that the perfons whom 
he fufpedted fhould be profecuted ; and amidd all the 
appearances in favour of Bothwel, and all the influence 
employed to Serve him, it is to be regarded as a finking 
proof of her honour, vigour, and jbility, that (he could 
accomplifh this meafure. An order, accordingly, of 
the privy-council was made, which diredted, that the 
earl of Bothwel, and all the perfons named by Le¬ 
nox, fhould be brought to trial for the murder of 
the king, and that the laws of the land fhould be car¬ 
ried into full execution. The 12th of April was ap¬ 
pointed for the trial. A general invitation was given 
to all perfons whatsoever to prefer their accufations. 
The earl of Lenox was formally cited to do himfelf 
'judice, by appearing in the high court, of judiciary, 
and by coming forward to make known the guilt of 
t.he culprits. 

In the mean time, it was proper to reprefs that Spi¬ 
rit cf outrage that had manifefied itfelf againd the 


queen. No difcoveries, however, were made, except Scotlam!. 
againd James Murray, brother to Sir William Murray '*~~*~*~* 
of Tullibardin, who at different times had publifhed 
placards injurious to her. He was charged to appear 
before the privy-council: but refilling to obey its ci¬ 
tation, it was made a capital offence for any com¬ 
mander of a veffel to convey him out of the kingdom ; 
and the refolution was taken to punifh him with an ex¬ 
emplary feverity. Effecting, however, his efcape, he 
avoided the punifhment due to his repeated and deted- 
able adts of calumny and treafon. 

The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. The 
confpirators, notwithdanding their power, were not 
without apprehenfions. Their preparations, however, 
for their Safety had been anxious; and, among other 
pradtices, they negledted not to attempt to throw a 671 
panic into the earl of Lenox. They were favoured Heisintl- 
by his confcioufnefs of his unpopularity, and his want undated, 
of drength, by his timidity and his Spirit of jealoufy. 

Suspicions of the queen’s guilt were infinuated into 
him ; and the dangers to which he might be expofed 
by infiding on the trial were Set before him in the 
dronged colours. He was fenfible of her averfion to 
him; and his weaknefs and the Sovereign authority 
were contraded. His friends concurred with his ene¬ 
mies to intimidate him, from the Spirit of flattery, or 
from a real belief that his Situation was critical. By 
the time he had reached Stirling, in his way to Edin¬ 
burgh, his fears predominated. He made a fulldop. 67a 
He was no longer in hade to proceed againd the re- And wilhei 
gicides. He addreffed a letter to the queen, in which t° defer the 
he Said he had fallen into fuch ficknefs, that he could mal * 
not travel; and he affirmed, that he had not time to 
prepare for the trial and to affemble his friends. He 
complained, too, that Bothwel and his accomplices- 
had not been committed to cudody ; he infided, that 
this dep ftiould be taken ; and he requeded, that a day 
at a greater didance might be appointed for the trial. 

After the lengths to which matters had gone, this con- - 
dudt was mod improper; and it is only to be account-, 
ed for from terror or capricioufnefs. His indifpofition 
was affedted ; he had been invited by Mary to wait 
upon her at Edinburgh at an early period, to concert 
his meafures ; and’ the delay he afked was in drong 
contradidtion to his former intreaties. After the invi¬ 
tation fent to him, he might have relied with Safety 
upon the protection of the queen, without any gather¬ 
ing of his friends; from the time of her private intima¬ 
tion to him, and of the legal citations of her officers, 
there had paffed a period more than Sufficient for the 
purpofe of calling them together ; and indeed to fup- 
pofe that there was any neceffity for their affidance, 
was an infult to government, and a matter of high in¬ 
decency. There was more judice in the complaint, 
that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices had not 
been taken into cudody; and yet even in this peculi¬ 
arity, he was himfelf to blame in a great degree. For 
he had not obferved the precaution of that previous 
difplay of evidence, known in the Scottiffi law under 
the term of a precognition, which is common in all 
the groffer offences, and which the weighty circum- 
dances of the prefent cafe rendered fo neceffary as a 
foundation for the confinement and conviction of the 
criminals. 

Aft 
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Scotland. An application For the delay of a trial fo important, 
upon the night immediately preceding the day flatted 
But hit pe- for it, and reciting reafons of no conclufive force, could 
tition is not with propriety be attended to. The privy-council 
refuted. refufed the demand of the earl of Lenox. The court 
of judiciary was affembled. The earl of Argyle adted 
in his character of lord high jufticiar ; and was aided 
by four affeifors, Robert Pitcairn, commendator of 
Dunfermline, and the lord Lindfay, with Mr James 
Macgill and Mr Henry Belnaves, two lords of the 
feffion. The indidtment was read, and the earls of 
Bothwel and Lenox were called upon; the one as the 
defender, the other as the accufer. Bothwel, who had 
come to the court with an attendance of his vaffals, and 
a band of mercenary foldiers, did not fail to prefent 
himfelf: but Lenox appeared only by his fervant Ro¬ 
bert Cunnyngham ; who, after apologizing for his ab- 
fence, from the (hortnefs of the time, and the want of 
the prefence of his friends, defired that a new day fhould 
be appointed for the trial ; and protefled, that if the 
jury Ihould now enter upon the bufmefs they fhould 
incur the guilt of a wilful error, and their verdisft be of 
no force or authority. 

This remonftrance and proteftation appeared not to 
the court of fufficient. importance to interrupt the trial. 
They paid a greater refpedt to the letters of the earl of 
Lenox to the queen kififting upon an immediate pro- 
fecution, and to the order of the privy-council confe- 
quent upon them. The jury, who confided of men of 
rank and condition, after conlidering and reafoning up- 
674 on the indictment for a conlidefable time, were unani- 
Bothwel xn OU s in acquitting Bothwel of all fhare and knowledge 
acquitted, t jj e ki n g’ s murder. The machinations however of 
Morton, which we have mentioned in the life of Ma¬ 
ry, were fo apparent, that the earl of Caithnefs, the 
chancellor, of the affize, made a declaration in their 
name and his own, that no wilful error ought to be 
imputed to them for their verdidt; no proof, vouchers, 
or evidence, to confirm or fupport the criminal charge 
having been fubmitted to them. At the fame, time, 
he offered a proteftation for himfelf, that there was a 
miftake in the indictment, the 9th day of February in- 
ftead of the 1 oth being expreffed in it as the date of 
the murder. It is not to be doubted, but that this 
flaw in the indictment was a matter of defign, and with 
a view to the advantage of Bothwel, if the earl of 
Lenox had made his appearance againft him. And 
it has been remarked as moft indecent and fufpicious, 
that foldiers in arms fhould have accompanied him to 
the court of juftice ; that during the trial, the earl of 
Morton flood by his fide to give him countenance and 
to affift him ; and that the four afleffors to the chief 
jufticiar were warm and ftrenuous friends to the earl of 
Murray. 

Immediately after his trial, Bothwel fet up in a con- 
fpicuous place a writing, fubfcribed by him, challeng¬ 
ing to Angle combat, any perfon of equal rank with 
himfelf, who fhould dare to affirm that he was guilty 
of the king’s murder. To this challenge an anfwer 
was publiihed, in which the defiance was accepted, up¬ 
on the condition that lecurity fhould be given for a 
fair and equal conflict : but no name being fubfcribed 
to this paper, it was not underftood to correfpond 
with the law of arms; and of confequence no ftep was 


taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days after 
the parliament met, and there the party of Bothwel 
appeared equally formidable. The verdict in his favour 
was allowed to be true and juft. He was continued in 
his high offices; and obtained a parliamentary ratifica¬ 
tion of the place of keeper of Dunbar caftle, with the 
eftates in connection with it ; and other favours were 
conferred upon Murray, with the reft of the nobles fuf- 
peCted as accomplices in the murder. 

A very fhort time after the final acquitment of Both¬ 
wel, he began to give a greater loofe to his ambition, 
and conceived hopes of gaining the queen in marriage. 
It has been already remarked, that he had infidioufly 
endeavoured to gain her affeCtion during the lifetime of 
her hufband ; but though he might have fucceeded in 
this, the recent death of the king in fuch a {hocking 
manner, and the ftrong fufpicions which muft neceffari- 
ly ftill reft upon him, notwithftanding the trial he had 
undergone, neceffarily prevented him from making bis 
addreffes openly to her. He therefore endeavoured to 
gain the nobility over to his fide; which having done 
one by one, by means of great promiles, he invited 
them to an entertainment, where they agreed to ratify 
a deed pointing him out to the queen as a perfon wor¬ 
thy of her hand, and expreffing their rel'olute determi¬ 
nation to fupport him in his pretenfions. This extra¬ 
ordinary bond was accordingly executed ; and Murray’s 
name was the firft in the lift of fubfcribers, in order to 
decoy others to fign after him ; but that he might ap¬ 
pear innocent of what he knew was to follow, he had, 
before any ufe was made of the bond, afked and ob¬ 
tained the queen’s permiffion to go to France. In his 
way thither he vifited the court of Elizabeth, where he 
did not fail to confirm all the reports which had arifen 
to the difadvantage of Mary; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that fhe was foon to be married to 
Bothwel. Her partizans in England were exceeding¬ 
ly alarmed ; and even queen Elizabeth herfelf addreffed 
a letter to her, in which fhe cautioned Iter not to afford 
fuch a mifchievous handle to the malice of her enemies. 

Mary, upon the diffolution of the parliament, had 
gone to Stirling to vifit the young prince. Bothwel, 
armed with the bond of the nobles, affembled 1000 
horfe, under the pretence of protedfing the borders, of 
which he was the warden ; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, difmiffed her attendants, and car- 
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ried her to his caftle of Dunbar. The arts which he 
ufed there to effedt the accomplifhmeht of his wifhes 
we have mentioned under another article, (fee Mary). 

But having been married only fix months before to 
Lady Jane Gordon, After to the earl of Huntley, it 
was neceffary to procure a divorce before he could marry 
the queen. This was eafily obtained. The parties were 
coufins within the prohibited degrees, and had not ob¬ 
tained a difpenfation from Rome. Their marriage, 
therefore, in the opinion of the queen and her Roman 
Catholic fubjedls, was illicit, and a profane mockery of 
the facrament of the church. The hufband had alfo 679 
been unfaithful; fo that two adlions of divorce were in- ,s divorced 
ftituted. The lady commenced a fuit againft him in ^°. m hls 
the court of the commiffaries, charging him as guilty W1 e ' 
of adultery with one of her maids. The earl himfelf 
brought a fuit againft his wife before the court of the 
archbifhop of St Andrew’s, upon the plea of confan- 
H 2 guinity. 
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Scotland, guinity. By both courts their marriage was decided 
to be void ; and thus two fentences of divorce were 
pronounced. 

Bothwel now conduced the queen from Dunbar to 
her capital. But inftead of attending her to her pa¬ 
lace of Holyroodhoufe, his jealoufy and apprehenfions 
induced him to lodge her in the caftle of Edinburgh, 
where he could hold her in fecurity againft any at¬ 
tempt of his enemies. To give fatisfadtion, however, 
to her people, and to convince them that fhe was no 
longer a prifoner, a public declaration upon her part 
appeared to be a meafure of expediency. She pre- 
fented herfelf, therefore, in the court of feffion ; the 
lords chancellor and prefident, the judges, and other 
perfons of diftinftion, being prefent. After obferving 
that fome flop had been put to the ad'miniftration of 
juftice upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
againft her will by the lord Bothwel, fhe declared, that 
though fhe had been highly offended with the outrage 
offered to her, (he was yet inclined to forget it. His 
courteoufnefs, the fenfe fhe entertained of his paft fer- 
vices to the ftate, and the hope with which fhe was im- 
preffed of his zeal and adlivity for the future, compelled 
her to give him and his accomplices in her imprifon- 
ment a full and complete pardon. She at the fame 
time defired them to take notice; that fhe was now at 
her freedom and liberty ; and that fhe propofed, in 
confideration of his merits, to take an early opportuni¬ 
ty of promoting him to new and diftinguifhed honours. 

It was underftood that the queen was immediately 
to advance him to be her hufband. The order was 
given for the proclamation of the banns ; and Mr John 
Craig, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, was defired 
to perform this bufmefs. But though the order was 
fubfcribed by the queen, he refufed abfolutely his com¬ 
pliance without the authority of the church. The 
brethren, after long reafonings, granted him permiflion 
to difcharge this duty. His fcruples, notwithftanding, 
and delicacy, were not yet removed. He protefted, 
that, in obeying their defire, he fhould be allowed to 
fpeak his own fentiments concerning the marriage, and 
that his publifhing the banns fhould infer no obligation 
in him to officiate in the folemnity. In his congrega¬ 
tion, accordingly, before a crowded audience, and in 
the prefence of feveral noblemen and privy counfellors, 
he declared that the marriage of the queen and the earl 
of Bothwel was unlawful, and that he was prepared to 
give his reafons for this opinion to the parties them- 
felves. He added, that if leave to do this was denied 
him, he would either abftain altogether from proclaim¬ 
ing the banns, or take the liberty, after proclaiming 
them to inform his people ©f the caufes of his difap- 
probation of the marriage. He was carried before the 
lords of the privy-council ; and the earl of Bothwel 
called upon him to explain his behaviour. He anfwer- 
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ef Mr John ed, that the church had prohibited the marriage of per- 
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fons feparated for adultery ; and that the divorce be- Scotland; 
tween him and his wife muft have been owing to collu- 
lion ; fince the fentence had been given with precipita¬ 
tion, and fince his newcontradt was fo fudden ; and he 
objedled to him the abdudtion and ravifhment of the 
queen, and the fufpicion of his guilt in the king’s 
murder. This bold language drew no reply from 
Bothwel that was fatisfadtory to Mr Craig, or that 
could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his church 
the banns of the marriage; but he told the congrega¬ 
tion, that be difcharged the fuggeftionsofhis confcience 
in pronouncing it to be a deteftable and fcandalous en¬ 
gagement. He expreffed the forrow he felt for the 
condudt of the nobility, who feemed to approve it from 
their flattery or filence; and addreffing himfelf to the 
faithful, he befought them to pray to the Almighty 
that he would turn a refolution intended againft law, 
reafon, and religion, into a comfort and benefit to the 
church and the kingdom. Thefe freedoms were too 
great to pafs unnoticed. Mr Craig was ordered anew 
to attend the privy-council; and he was reprimanded 
with feverity for exceeding the bounds of his commif- 
fion. He had the courage to defend himfelf. His 
commiffion, he faid, was founded in the word of God, 
pofitive law, and natural reafon ; and upon the founda¬ 
tion of thefe topics he was about to prove that the 
marriage muft be univerfally foul and odious, when the 
earl of Bothwel commanded him to be filent. The 
privy-council, (truck with the vigour of the man, and 
apprehenfive of the public^ difcontents, did not dare to 
inflidl any punifhment upon him ; and this vidtory over 
Bothwel, while it heightened all the fufpicions againft 
him, ferved to encourage the enemies of the queen, and 
to undermine the refpedt of her fubjedls. 

Mary, before fhe rendered her hand to Bothwel, The mar- 
created him duke of Orkney. The ceremony was per- riage c«le- 
formed in a private manner, after the rules of the Po- brated. 
piffi church ; but, to gratify the people, it was like- 
wife folemnized publiekly according to the Proteftant 
rites by Adam Bothwel biffiop of Orkney, an ecclefiaf- 
tic who had renounced the Epifcopal order for the re¬ 
formation. It was celebrated with little pomp and fef- 
tivity. Many of the nobles had retired to their feats 
in the country ; and thofe who attended were thought¬ 
ful and fad. Du Croc, the French ambaffador, fenfible 
that the match would be difpleafing to his court, re¬ 
fufed to give his countenance to the folemnity. There 
were no acclamations of the common people. Mary 
herfelf was not inconfcious of the imprudence of the 
choice fhe had made, and looked back with furprife 
and forrow to the train of circumftances which had 
conduced her to this fatal event. Forfaken by her 
nobles, and imprifoned at Dunbar, fhe was in fo peril¬ 
ous a fituation that no remedy could fave her honour 
but death. Her marriage was the immediate and ne- 
ceffary confequence of that fituation (s). It was the 

point 


(s) “ The queen (fays Melvil) could not but marry him; feeing he had ravifhed her and lain with her againft 
her will.” Memoirs, p. 159. In the following paifage, from a writer of great authority, in our hiftory, this 
topic is touched with no lefs exadtnefs, but with greater delicacy. “ After Mary had remained a fortnight under 
the power of a daring profligate adventurer, fays Lord Hailes, few foreign princes would have folicited her 

hand- 
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6c»thnd. point for which her enemies had laboured with a wicked 
Wr ’' v '^ p/ and relentlefs policy. 

Mary was unfortunate in her fecond marriage, but 
much more fo in her third. Bothwel had neither ta¬ 
lents for bufinefs nor affedlion for his wife. Ambitious 
and jealous to the laft degree, he fought only to ella- 
blifh himfelf in power, while his fears and jealoufies 
made him take the moll improper means. The marri¬ 
age had already thrown the nation into a ferment; and 
the lealt improper exercife of power, or indeed an ap¬ 
pearance of it, even on the part of the queen, would 
be fufficient to ruin them both for ever. Perhaps the 
only thing which at this juncture could have pacified 
the people, would have been the total abolition of 
,, Popery, which they had often required. But this was 
Bothwel not thought of. Inftead of taking any ftep to pleafe 
attempts to the people, Bothwel endeavoured to force the earl of 
get the Maire to deliver up the young prince to his cuftody.— 
This was fufficient to make the flame, which had hi¬ 
therto been fmothered, break out with all its violence. 
It was univerfally believed that Bothwel, who had been 
the murderer of the father, defigned to take away the 
life of the fon alfo, and the queen was thought to 
participate in all his crimes. The earl of Murray now 
took advantage of the queen’s unfortunate fituation to 
684 aggrandize himfelf and effedt her ruin. After having 
Murray ca- vifited the Engliffi court, he proceeded to France, 
the'Ten where he afliduoufly difleminated all the reports againft 
c queen. ^ ]e q Ueen were injurious to her reputation ; and 

where, without being expofed to fufpicion, he was able 
to maintain a clofe correfpondence with his friends 
Morton and Lethington, and to infpirit their machina¬ 
tions. His aflbeiates, true to his ambition and their 
own, had promoted allthefchemes of Bothwel upon the 
queen with a power and influence which had infured 
their fuccefs. In confederacy with the earl of Murray 
himfelf, they had confpired with him to murder the 
king. Affifted with the weight of the earl of Murray, 
they had managed his trial, and operated the verdidt 
which acquitted him. By the fame arts, and with the 
fame views, they had joined with him to procure the 
bond of the nobles recommending him to the queen as 
a hulband, averting his integrity and innocence, re¬ 
counting his noble qualities, expreffing an unalterable 
ref lation tofupport the marriage againft every oppofer 
and adveifary, and recording a with that a defection 
from its objedts and purpoies ftiould be branded with 
everlafting ignominy, and held out as a moll faithlels 
and perjured treachery. When the end, however, was 
accomplilhed for which they had been fo zealous, and 
when the marriage of the queen was actually celebrated, 
they laid afide the pretence of friendlhip, and were in 
hafte to entitle themfelves to the ignominy which they 
had invited t<> fall upon them. The murder of the 
king, the guilt of Bothwel, his acquittal, his divorce, 
and his marriage, became the topics of their complaints 
and declamation. Upon the foundation of his hated 
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marriage they even ventured privately to infer the pri- Scotland, 
vity of the queen to all his iniquity and tranfadlions ; 
and this ftep feeme_d doubtlefs, to the mafs of her own 
fubjedtsand to more diftant obfervers, a ftrong confirm¬ 
ation of all the former fufpicions to her fhame which 
had been circulated with fo much artifice. Their im¬ 
putations and devices excited againft her, both at home 
and abroad, the moll indignant and humiliating odium. 

Amidft the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury 
for ever her tranquillity and peace ; and in the convul- 
fions they had mediated, they already were anticipating 
the downfal of Bothwel, and fnatching at the crown 
that tottered on her head. 68j 

But while this cabal were profecuting their private A confede- 
ends, feveral noblemen, not lefs remarkable for their racyformed 
virtue than their rank, were eager to vindicate the na- ^ ) a t jJ we i v 
tional integrity and honour. The earl of Athol, upon 
the king’s murder had retired from the court, and was 
waiting for a proper feafon to take revenge upon the 
regicides. The earl ofMarre, uneafy under the charge 
of the young prince was folicitous to make himlelf 
ftrong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo¬ 
tives fo patriotic and honourable drew applaufe and 
partizans. It was fufficient to mention them. By pri¬ 
vate conference and debate, an affbeiation was infenlibly 
formed to punifh the murderers of the king, and to pro¬ 
tect the perfon of the prince. Morton and Lethington 
encouraged and promoted a combination from which 
they haight derive fo much advantage.. A convention 
accordingly was appointed at Stirling, for the purpofe 
of confulting upon the meafures which it was moll ex¬ 
pedient to purfue. They agreed to take an early op¬ 
portunity to appear in the field ; and when they fepa- 
rated, it was to colledl their retainers, and to infpirit their 
paffions. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
of Argyle, Athol, Morton, Marre, and Glencairn ; the 
lords Hume, Semple, and Lindfay ; the barons Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Maitland . 

of Lethington. The earl of Bothwel was fenfible, 686 
that if he was to fit upon a throne, he mud wade to it The queen 
through blood. By his advice, two proclamations were prepares 
iffued in the name of the queen, under the pretence of ^ or war ' 
fupprefling infurredtions and depredations upon the 
borders. By the former, fhe called together in arms, 
upon an early day, the earls, barons, and freeholders of 
the diftridls of Forfar and Perth, Strathern and Men- 
teith, Clackmannan, Kinrofs, and Fife. By the latter 
fhe chargedthe gre ater and leffer baronage, with all 
the inferior proprietors of the fhires of Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, and the conftabulary of Haddington and 
Berwick, to prepare immediately for war, and to keep 
themfelves in readinefs to march upon her order. Thefe 
military preparations admonifhed the aflociation to be 
firm and adtive, and added to the public inquietudes 
and difeontents. The rumours againft the queen were 
moft violent and loud- It was faid, that fhe meant to 


over¬ 


hand. Some of her fubjedts might ftill have fought that honour; but her compliance would have been humili¬ 
ating beyond meafure. It would have left her at the mercy of a capricious hulband; it would have expofed her 
to the difgrace of being reproached, in fomc fullen hour, for the adventure at Dunbar. Mary was fo fituated, 
at this critical period, that lhe was reduced to this horrid alternative, either to remain in a friendlefs and ha¬ 
zardous celibacy, or to yield her hand to Bothwel.” Remarks on the Hiftory of Scotland, p. 204- 
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Scotland, to overturn the conftitution and the laws; that {he had 
been carelefs of the health of herfon, and was altogether 
indifFerent about his prefervation ; that (he had feparated 
herfelf from the councils and affiftance of her nobles ; 
and that (he wi(hed to make her whim or difcretion 
the only rule of her government. Agitated with the 
hazardous (late of her affairs, (he publilhed a new pro¬ 
clamation, in which (he employed herfelf to refute thefe 
accufations ; and in which (he took the opportunity 
to exprefs, in a very forcible manner, not only her at¬ 
tachment to her people and the laws, but the fond af- 
fedtion that (he bore to the prince, whom (he confidered 
as the chief joy of her life, and without whom all her 
days would be comfortlefs. 

The declarations of the queen were treated with 
fcorn. The nobles, abounding in vaffals, and having 
the hearts of the people, were foqn in a fituation to 
take the field. They were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army was not yet affembled ; and the queen 
and Bothwel fufpedted that the caftle of Edinburgh 
would (hut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 
James Balfour the deputy-governor had been dagger¬ 
ed by the pradtices of the ead of Marre and Sir James 
Melvil. Mary left her palace of Holyroodhoufe, and 
was conduced to Borthwick cadle. The affociated 
lords, informed of her flight, took the road to this for- 
But is obli- tre ^ s 2000 horfe. The lord Hume, by a rapid 
ged to fly march, prefented himfelf before it with the divifion un¬ 
to Dun- der his command: but being unable to guard all its 
avenues, the quien and Bothwel effedted their efcape 
to Dunbar; where the drength of the fortifications 
gave them a full fecurity againd a furprife. 

Upon this fecond difappointment, the nobles refol- 
ved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their drength 
by new' partizans. The earl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the fide of the queen, with the arch- 
bilhop of St Andrew’s, the bilhop of Rofs, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate 
the inhabitants to defend their town and the caufe 
of their fovereign. But the tide of popularity was fa¬ 
vourable to the confederated lords. The magidrates 
ordered the gates of the city to be (hut; but no farther 
refifiance was intended. The lords, forcing St Mary’s 
port, found an eafy admittance, and took poffeffion of 
the capital. The earl of Huntley and the queen’s 
friends fled to the cadle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confidant of Bothwel, and who agreed to 
protedt them, although he was now concluding a treaty 
with the infurgents. 

Proclaim- The affociated lords now formed themfelves into a 
tion by the council, and circulated a proclamation. By this paper 
rebellious they declared, that the queen heing detained in capti¬ 
vity, was neither able to govern her realm, nor to com¬ 
mand a proper trial to be taken of the king’s murder. 
In an emergency fo_ prefling, they had not defpaired of 
their country ; but were determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to protedt the perfon of the prince, to 
revenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy it had hitherto differed through 
the impunity of the regicides. They therefore com¬ 
manded in general all the fubjects of Scotland whatfo- 
ever,and the burgeffes and inhabitants of Edinburgh in 
particular, to take a part with them, and to join in the 
advancement of purpofes fo beneficial and falutary. 
The day after they had publilhed this proclamation, 
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they iffued another in terms that were ftronger and Scotland., 
more refolute. They definitively expreffed their per- 
fuafion of Bothwel’s guilt in the rape and fedudlion of - 
the queen, and in his, perpetration of the king’s murder, 
in order to accomplilh his marriage. They inculcated 
it as their firm opinion, that Bothwel was now inftiga- 
ted with a defign to murder the young prince, and that 
he was colledting troops with this view. Addrefling 
themfelves, therefore, to all the fubjedts of the realm, 
whether they refided in countries or in boroughs, they 
invited them to come forward to their ftandard ; and 
defired them to remember, that all perfons who fliould 
prefume to difobey them fliould be treated as enemies 
and traitors. 

Bothwel, in the mean time, was not inadtive; and 
the proclamations of the queen had brought many of 
her vaffals to her afliftance. Four thoufand comba¬ 
tants ranged themfelves on her fide. This force might 
augment as (he approached to her capital; and Both¬ 
wel was impatient to put his fortunes to the iffue of a 
battle. He left the ftrong caftle of Dunbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to aflail him, and where he 
might have remained in (afety till they difperfed them¬ 
felves. For their proclamations were not fo fuccefsful 
as they had expedted ; their provifions and (lores were 
fcanty; and the zeal of the common people, unfup- 
ported by profperity, would foon have abated. Im¬ 
prudent precipitaton ferved them in a moft effedual 
manner. When the queen had reached Gladfmuir, (he 
ordered a manifefto to be read to her army, and to be 
circulated among her fubjeds. By this paper, (he re- 6 Sg 
plied to the proclamations of the confederated nobles, 
and charged them with treachery and rebellion. She ^ 1 e * 
treated their reafons of hoftility as mere pretences, and ’ 
as inventions which could not bear to be examined. 

As to the king’s murder, (he protefted, that (he herfelf 
was fully determined to revenge it, if (he could be fo 
fortunate as to difeover its perpetrators. With regard 
to the bondage from which they were fo defirous to 
relieve her, (he obferved, that it was a falfehood fo no¬ 
torious, that the fimpleft of her fubjeds could confute 
it ; for her marriage had been celebrated in a public 
manner, and the nobles could hardly have forgotten 
that they had fubferibed a bond recommending Both¬ 
wel to be her huiband. With regard to the induftri- 
ous defamations of this nobleman, it was urged that he 
had difeovered the utmoft folicitude to eftablifti his in¬ 
nocence. He had invited a ferutiny into his guilt; 
the juftice of his country had abfolved him ; the three 
eftates affembled in parliament were fatisfied with the 
proceedings of his judges and jury ; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel againlt any perfon whatfoever 
who was equal to him in rank and of an honed reputa¬ 
tion. The nobles, (he faid, to give a fair appearance 
to their treafon, pretended, that Bothwel had fchemed 
the deftrudtion of the prince, and that they were in 
arms to protedt him. The prince, however, was actual¬ 
ly in their own cuftody ; the ufe they made of him was 
that of a (kreen to their perfidioufnefs; and the real 
purpofes with which they were animated, were the 
overthrow of her greatnefs, the ruin of her pofterity, 
and the ufurpation of the royal authority. She there¬ 
fore intreated the aid of her faithlul Jubjedts; and as 
the prize of their valorous iervice, (he held out to them 
the eftates and, poffeffions of the rebels. 
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The affociated nobles, pleafed at the approach of the 
queen put themfelves in motion. In the city of Edin¬ 
burgh they had gathered an addition to their force ; and 
it happened that the Scuttifh officer who commanded the 
companies, which, in this period, the king of Denmark 
was permitted to enlift in Scotland, had been gained to 
affift them. He had juft completed his levies ; and 
he turned them againft the queen. The nobles after 
advancing to Muflelburgh, refrelhed their troops. In¬ 
telligence was brought that the queen was upon her 
march. The two armies were nearly equal in numbers ; 
but the preference, in point of valour and difeipline, be¬ 
longed decilively to the foldiers of the nobles. The 
queen polled herfelf on the top of Carberry hill. The 
lords, taking a circuit to humour the ground, feemed 
to be retreating to Dalkeith ; but wheeling about, 
they approached to give her battle. They were ran¬ 
ged in two divifions. The one was commanded by the 
earl of Morton and the lord Hume. The other was 
directed by the earls of Athol, Marre, and Glencairn, 
with the lords Lindfay, Ruthven, Sempil, and San¬ 
quhar. Bothwel was the leader of the royal forces; 
and there ferved under him the lords Seton, Yefter, and 
Borthwick, 

It was not without apprehenfions that Mary furvey- 
ed the formidable appearance of her enemies. Du 
Croc, the French ambalfador, haftened to interpofe his 
good offices, and to attempt an accommodation. He 
affured the nobles of the peaceful inclinations of ths 
queen ; and that the generofity of her nature difpofed 
her not only to forgive their prefent infurreCtion, but 
to forget all their former tranfgreffions. The earl of 
Morton informed him, that they had not armed them¬ 
felves againft the queen, but againft the murderer of 
the late king ; and that if Ihe would furrender him up 
to them, or command him to leave her, they would 
confent to return to their duty. The earl of Glencairn 
delired him to obferve, chat the extremity to which 
they had proceeded might have inftruCted him that they 
meant not to alk pardon for any offences they had com¬ 
mitted, but that they were refolved to take cognizance 
of injuries which had provoked their difpleafure. This 
afpiring language confounded Du Croc, who had been 
accuftomed to the worlhipful fubmiffions that are paid 
to a defpot. He conceived that all negociation was 
fruitlefs, and withdrew from the field in the expecta¬ 
tion that the fword would immediately give its law and 
determine every difference, ' 

Mary was lull ot perturbation and diftrefs. The ftate 
into which fhe had been brought by Bothwel did not 
fail to engage her ferinus reflection. It was with in¬ 
finite regret that (he co 1 fidered the conlequences of her 
flotation at Dunbar. Nor had his behaviour fince her 
marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 
violence of his paffions, his fufpicions, and his guilt, had 
induced him co furround her with his creatures, and to 
treat her with inl'ult ai d indignity. She had been al- 
moft conftantly in tears. His demeanor, which was 
generally rude and indecent, was often lavage and bru¬ 
tal. At different times his provocations were fo infult- 
ing.that Ihe had even attempted to arm her hand againft 
her life, and was defirous to relieve her wretchednefs 
by fpilling her blood. Upon his account, (he was now 
encompalfed with dangers. Her crown was in hazard. 
Under unhappy agitations, (he rode through the ranks 


of her army, and found her foldiers difpirited. What- Scotland, 
ever refpeCt they might entertain for her, they had none 
for her hulband. His own retainers and dependents ( > 9 * 

only were willing to fight for him. He endeavoured ^, ot ,*! we * . 
to awaken the royal army to valour, by throwing down Viugfe 
the gauntlet of defiance againft any of his adverfaries combat, 
who fhould dare to encounter him. His challenge was 
inftantly accepted by Kirkaldy of Grange, and by 
Murray of Tullibardin. He objected that they were not 
peers. The lord Lindfay difeovered the greateft im¬ 
patience to engage him, and his offer was admitted ; 
but the queen interpofing her prerogative, prohibited 
the combat. All the pride and hopes of Bothwel 
funk within him. His foldiers in fmall parties were 
fecretly abandoning their ftandards. It was equally 
perilous, to the queen to fight or to fly. The moft pru¬ 
dent expedient for her was to capitulate. She delired 
to confer with Kirkaldy of Grange, who remonftrated 
to her againft the guilt and wickednefs of Bothwel, 
and counfelled her to abandon him. She expreffed her 
willingnefs to difmifs him upon the condition that the 
lords, would acknowledge their allegiance and continue 
in it. Kirkaldy paffed to the nobles, and received their 
authority to affure her that they would honour, ferve, 
and obey her as their princefs and fovereign. He . 
communicated this intelligence to her. She advifed He ^ „bK» 
Bothwel to provide for his fafety by flight; and Kirk- g e d to &y, 
aldy admoniftied him not to negleCl this opportunity 
of effecting his efcape. Overwhelmed with (hame, dis¬ 
appointment, terror, remorfe, and defpair, this mifer- 
able victim of ambition and guilt turned his eyes to her 
for the laft time. To Kirkaldy of Grange fhe ftretch- 
ed out her hand : he killed it ; and taking the bridle 
of her horfe, conducted her towards the nobles. They 
were approaching her with becoming reverence. She . 
faid to them, “ I am come, my lords, to exprefs my M ar yf ur _ 
refpeCt, and to conclude our agreement; I am ready renders 
to be inftruCted by the wifdom of your counfels ; and herfelf to 
I am confident that you will treat me as your fove- the rebel*, 
reign.” The earl of Morton, in the name of the con¬ 
federacy, ratified their promifes, and addreffed her in 
thefe words: “ Madam, you are here among us in 
your proper place; and we will pay to you as much 
honour, fervice, and obedience, as ever in any former 
period was offered by the nobility to the princes your 
predecefl'ors.” 

This gleam of funfhine was foon overeaft. She re- ^ 
mained not many hours in the camp, till the common 
lotdiers, mitigated by her enemies, prelumed to infult ly u fed. 
her with the moft unfeemly reproaches. They ex¬ 
claimed indignantly againft her as the murderer of her 
hulband. They reviled her as a lewd adulterefs in 
the moft open manner, and in a language the moft coarfe 
and the moft opprobrious. The nobility forgot their 
promifes, and feemed to have neither honour nor hu¬ 
manity. She had changed one miferable feenefora 
diftrefs that was deeper and more hopelefs. They fur- 
rounded her with guards, and conducted her to her ca¬ 
pital. She was carried along its ftreets, and lhown to 
her people in captivity and fadnefs. She cried out to 
them to commifc ate and protect her. They withheld 
their pity, and afforded her no protection. ' Even new 
in.ults were offered to her. The loweft of the popu¬ 
lace, whom the declamations of the clergy had driven 
into rage and madnefs, vied with the foldiery in the 
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centious outrage of invedtive and execration 
fought Maitland to folicit the lords to reprefs the in- 
fupportable atrocity of her treatment. She conjured 
him to let them know, that fhe would fubmit herfelf 
implicitly to the determination of the parliament. Her 
intreaties and her fufferings made no impreffion upon 
the nobles. They continued the favage cruelty of their 
demeanour. She implored, as the lad requeft fhe would 
prefer to them, that they would lead her to her palace. 
This confolation, too, was refufed to her. They wifhed 
to accuftom her fubjedts to behold her in difgrace, and 
to teach them to triumph over her misfortunes. In 
the mod mortifying, and a fiddling hour fhe had ever 
experienced, oppreffed with fatigue, and disfigured with 
dud and forrow, they fhut her up in the houfe of the 
lord provod : leaving her to revolve in her anxious and 
agitated mind the indignities fhe had already endured, 
and to fuffer in anticipation the calamities they might 
yet inflidt upon her. 

The malice of Morton and his adherents was dill far 
from being gratified. In the morning, when the queen 
looked from the window of the apartment to which 
fhe had been confined, fhe perceived a white banner 
difplayed in fuch a manner as to fix her attention. 
There was delineated upon it the body of the late king 
dretched at the foot of a tree, and the prince upon his 
knees before it, with a label from his mouth, contain¬ 
ing this prayer, “ Judge and revenge my caufe, O 
Lord !” This abominable banner revived all the bit- 
ternefs of her afflictions. The curiofity of the people 
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mon people drew them to a fcene fo new and fo affedting. She 
take her exclaimed againft the treachery of her nobles ; and fhe 
part; begged the fpectators to relieve her from their tyranny. 

The eventful dory of the preceding day had thrown 
her capital into a ferment. The citizens of a better 
condition crowded to behold the degraded majedy of 
their fovereign. Her date of humiliation, fp oppofite 
to the grandeur from which fhe had fallen, moved them 
with compaffion and fympathy. They heard her tale, 
and were filled with indignation. Her lamentations, 
her diforder, her beauty, all dimulated their ardour for 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that 
the tide of popular favour had turned towards the 
queen. They hadened to appear before her, and to 
affin e her, with fmiles and courtefy, that they were im¬ 
mediately to conduCt her to her palace, and to reindate 
her in her royalty. Impofing upon her credulous na- 
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She be- ture, and that beautiful humanity which characterized Scotland, 
her even in the mod melancholy fituanons of her life, 
they prevailed with her to inform the people, tbac B ut by the 
fhe was pacified, and that fhe wifhed them to difperfe advice of 
themfelves. They feparated in obedience to her defire, the nobles 
The nobles now conveyed her to Holyroodhoufe. But ! 
nothing could be farther from their intentions thanherre- 
eftablifhmentinlibertyandgramdeur. They held a council, 
in which they deliberated concerning the manner in which 
they ought to difpofe of her. It was refolved, that fhe 
fhould be confined during her life in the fortrefs of Loch- 
leven; and they fubferibed an order for her commitment. 

A refolution fo fudden, fo perfidious, and fo tyran¬ 
nical, filled Mary with the utmod adonifhment, and 
drew from her the mod bitter complaints and exclama¬ 
tions. Kirkaldy of Grange, perceiving with furprife she'is de- 
the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt his fended by 
honour take the alarm for the part he had aCted at their Kirkaldy 
defire. He expodulated with them upon their breach °f'-"range, 
of trufl, and cenfured the extreme rigour of the queen’s 
treatment. They counfelled him to rely upon the in¬ 
tegrity of their motives; fpoke of her paffion for Both- 
w'el as mod vehement, and inflded on the danger of 
intruding her with power. He was not convinced by 
their fpeeches ; and earnedly recommended lenient and 
moderate meafures. Difcreet admonitions, he faid, 
could not fail of irnpreffing her with a full fenfe of the 
hazards and inconveniencies of an improper paffion, and 
a little time would cure her of it. They affured him, 
that when it appeared that fhe deteded Bothwel, and 
had utterly abandoned his intereds, they would think of g 
kindnefs and moderation. But this, they urged, could But he is 
hardly be expedled ; for they had recently intercepted filenced by 
a letter from her to this nobleman, in which fhe ex- a forgery 
preffed, in the dronged terms, the warmth of her love, B0 * 
and her fixed purpofe never to forfake him (t). Kir- D cs * 
kaldy was defired to perufe this letter; and he preffed 
them no longer with his remondrances. The queen, 
in the mean time, fent a meffage to this generous fol- 
dier, complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, and 
reminding him that they had violated their engagements. 

He indantly addrefled an anfwer to it, recounting the 
reproaches he had made to them ; dating his advice ; 
deferibing the furprife with which he had read her in¬ 
tercepted letter; and conjuring her to renounce and 
forget a mod wicked and flagitious man, and, by this 
viftory over herfelf, to regain the love and refpedl of 

her 


(t) “ Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter; and indeed, fo far as I have ob- 
ferved, there is not the flighted pretence of a reafon for conceiving it to be genuine ; (Hijl. of England, Vol. V. 
p. 120.) It was not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Elizabeth in¬ 
terfered in the affairs of Scotland upon the imprifonment of the queen in the cadle of Lochleven : a period of 
time when thefe datefmen were defirous to throw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when in particu¬ 
lar they were abufing her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel; (Keith, p. 419.) Nor was it made 
ufe of by Murray before the Englifh commiffioners. Mary, in the condition to which the nobles had reduced 
her, could not well think of a dep of this fort, although her attachment to Bothwel had been as drong as they 
were pleafed to pronounce it. For, not to fpeak of the greatnefs of her didrefs, fhe was guarded by them fo 
drictly, as to make it vain for her to pretend to elude their vigilance. In regard, too, to her love of Bothwel, 
it is not clear that it was ever real. While the king was alive, there are no traces of their improper intercourfe. 
The affair of Dunbar was a criminal fedudlion. The arts of a profligate man overcame her. There was no 
fentiment of love upon either fide. After her marriage, his rudenefs extinguifhed in her altogether any remain 
of kindnefs and refpedl; and hence the coldnefs with which fhe parted with him.’' Stuart's Htflory of Scotland, 
Vol. I. p. 253. note. 
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her futje&s. The device of a letter from hereto Both* 
wel completed the amazement of the queen. So un¬ 
principled a-contempt of every thing that is moft fa¬ 
ded, to barbarous a- peieverence in perfidioufnefs and 
injulliCe, extinguillied every fentimertt of hope in her 
b< lorn. She conceived that fhe was doomed to inevi¬ 
table deftruftion, and lunk under a pang of unutterable 
anguifh. 

The Lordis Ruthven and Lindfay arrived in this pa- 
rox-yfm of her diltrefs, to inform her, that they were 
commanded to put in execution the order of her com¬ 
mitment. They charged her women to rake from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. A mean drefs 
was put upon her; and in this d-fguife they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the priion appointed for her. 
The Lords Seton, Yefter, and Borthwick, endeavour¬ 
ed to relcue her,- but jailed- in the attempt. She-was 
delivered over to William Dbuglas the governor of the 
cattle of Lochleven, who had married the mother of 
the earl cf Murray, and was himlelf nearly related to 
the earl ol Morton. See Mary. 

Upon the fame day on which the nobles fubferibed 
the order for the imprifonment of the queen, they en¬ 
tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy. By 
this deed they bound and cemented themfelves into a 
body for the ftrenu us profecution of their quarrel; 
and it detailed the pu- pole-, which they were to for¬ 
ward and purine, 'they propoled to punilh the mur¬ 
derers of the king, to ex-amine into the queert’s rape, 
to diffolve her marriage, to preferve her from the bond¬ 
age" of Bothwel, to protect the perfon of the prince, 
and to reftore juftice- to the realm. The fan< 5 Hon of a 
moil folemn oath confirmed their reliance upon one an¬ 
other ; and in advancing their meafiires, they engaged 
to e>.pofe and' employ their lives, kindred, and for- 
tune c . 

It is eafy to leef, notwkhflanding all the pretended 
patriotifm of the rebels, that nothing was farther from 
their intentions than to profecute Bothwel, and reiloie 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her in the vileit manner, and-allowed Bothwel to efeape 
when they might ealily have apprehended and brought 
him to any trial they thought proper. To exalt them- 
felves was their only aim. Eleven days after the capi¬ 
tulation at Catberry hill, they held a convention, in 
which they very properly affirmed the name of lords of 
tie fccrct council, and iffiued a proclamation for appre¬ 
hending B ahwel as the murderer of the king; offer- 
in.. a re ward of ioco crowns to any perfon who (hould 
bring him to Edinburgh. A fearch had been made for 
the murdeiersof-the king that very night in which the 
queen was confined in Lochleven caftle. One Sebaftian 
a Frenchman, and captain Blackader, were then appre¬ 
hended;. and foon after James Edmonftone, John 
Blackader, and Mynart Frafer, were taken up and im¬ 
prisoned. The people expefled full and fatisfadlcry 
proofs 1 f the guilt of Bothwel, but were difappointed. 
The affirmation of the nobles, that they were poffeffed 
of evidence which could condemn him, appeared to beno 
better than a pretence or arifice. Sebaftian found means 
to efeape; the other perfons were put to the torture, 
and fuftained it without making any confeffion that the 
nobles could publilh. They were condemned, how¬ 
ever, and executed, as being concerned in the murder. 
In their dying moments they-protefted their innocence. 
Vol. XVII. 


A fang nine hope was entertained that captain Blacka- Srnt’amf, 
der would reveal the whole fecret at the place of exe- 
cution, and a vail multitude of fpedlators were prefent. ^ 

No information, however, could be derived from what But they 
he fald with regard to the regicides ; but while he fo- make no 
lemnly protefted that Lis life was unjuftly taken away, confeffion. 
lie averred it a : s his belief that the earls of Mm ray and 
Morton were the contrive; s of the king’s murder. 

The lords of die fe. ret council now' proceeded to the 704 
greatell enormities. They robbed the palace cf Hclv- Robberies 
roodhoufe of its furniture and decorations; converted and out- 
the queen’s plate into coin ; and poffeffed themfelves of ra.yyof the 
her jewels, which were of great value ; and while the 
fadlion at large committed thefe affs of robbery, the C ltUU> " 
eail of Glencairn with folemn hypocrify demolifhed the 
altar in the queen’s chapel and defaced and deftroyed 
all its pidures and ornaments. Thefe exceffivd outra¬ 
ges, howeve., loft them the favour of the people, and 
an affociation was formed in favour of the queen. The 
court rf France, as foon as the news of Mary’s impri¬ 
fonment arrived, difpatchcd M. de Villeroy to condole 
with her upon her misfortunes: but the lords of the 
fecret couneil would- not admit him to' fee heiy upon 
which he immediately returned to his own country. 

The earl of Murray, however, was at this time in 
France; and to the promiles of this ambitious and 
treacherous wretch the king trufted, imagining him to 
be a Heady fi iend to the unfortunate queeii. Eli -abetb 
alfo pretended friendlhip, and threatened the alfociated 
lords ; but as they had every reafon to doubt her fince- 
rity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even refii- 
fed to admit her ambaffador to Mary’s prefence. „ 

Fiom all thefe appearances of friendlhip Mary nei- Mary c<an¬ 
ther did nor could derive any real affiitance. Ori the pelled to 
24th ot July 1567, the lord Lindfay, whofe imperious % n arc- 
behaviour, lavs Dr Stuart, approached to infinity, was jjf'Jj"" 014 
ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at Loch- ( row ^ 
leveh. lie carried with him three deeds or inftrurrien.s, 
and was inllrufled not to be fparing in rudenels' ar.d 
menaces in order to compel her to fubferibe them. By 
the firft, Hie was to refign her crown to her infant fon ; 
by. the fecond, Ihe appointed the'earl of Murray regent 
of Scotland; and by the third, Ihe confirmed a coun¬ 
cil to diredl the prince till this nobleman Ihould arrive 
in Scotland, or in the event of his death or refufal of 
the office. On the part of the queen all refiftance was 
vain. Sir Robert Melvil allured her, that her bell 
friends were of opinion, that what (lie did by compul- 
fion, and in a prifon, could have no power to bind-her; 
and of this Ihe was alio affured by Throgmorton-, the 
Englifh ambaffador, in a letter which Sir Robert Mel¬ 
vil brought in the feabbard of his fword. Mary there¬ 
fore, forlorn and helplefs, could not refill the barbarous 
rudenefs with which Lindfay preffed the fubl'cription 
of the papers, though Ihe would not read them. Five Coronation 
days after, the lords of the fecret council met at Stir- of James 
ling, for the coronation of the young prince, and con- VI. 
fidered themfelves- as reprefentmg the three eflates of 
the kingdom. A protellation was made in the name 
of the duke of Chateiherault, that this folemniry Ihould 
neither prejudge his rights' of fucceffion nor thofe of 
the other princes of the blood. The young prince be¬ 
ing prefented to them, the lords Lindfay and Ruthven 
appeared, and in the name of the-queen renounced in 
his favour her right and title to the crown, gave up the 
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papers (he had fubfcribed, and furrendered the fword, 
fceptre, and royal crown. After the papers were read, 
the earls. of-Morton, Athol, Glencairn, Marre, and 
Menteith, wjth the mafter of Graham, the lord Hume, 
and Bothwel biftsop of Orkney, received the queen’s 
refignation in favour of her fon in the name of the 
three eftates. After this formality, the earl of Morton, 
bending his body, and laying his hand upon the Scrip¬ 
tures, took the coronation-oath for the prince, enga¬ 
ging that he fhould rule according to the laws, and root 
out all heretics and enemies to the word of God. Adam 
Bothwel then anointed the prince king of Scotland ; a 
ceremony with which John Knox was difpleafed, as be¬ 
lieving it to be of Jewifh invention. This prelate next 
delivered to him the fword and the fceptre, and finally 
put the crown upon his head. In the proceffion to the 
caftle from the church, where the inauguration was per¬ 
formed, and where John Knox preached the inaugura¬ 
tion fermon, the earl of Athol carried the crown, Mor¬ 
ton the fceptre, Glencairn the fword, and the earl of 
Marre carried the prince in his arms. Thefe folemnities 
received no countenance from Elizabeth ; and Throg¬ 
morton, by her exprefs command, was not prefent at 
them. 

Soon after this ceremony, the earl of Murray return¬ 
ed from France; and his prefence gave fuch a ftrength 
and firmnefs to his faction, that very little oppofition 
could be given by the partifans of Mary, who were un¬ 
fettled and defponding for want of a leader. A little 
time after his arrival, this monftrous hypocrite and trai¬ 
tor waited upon his diftrefl'ed and infulted fovereign at 
Dochleven. His defign was to get her to defire him to 
accept of the regency, which he otherwife pretended to 
decline. The queen, unfufpicious of the deepnefs of 
his arts, confcious of the gratitude he owed to her, and 
truftingto his natural affedlion, and their tie of a com¬ 
mon father, received him with a tender welcome. She 
was inhafteto pour forth her foul to him; and with 
tears and lamentations related her condition and her fuf- 
ferings. He heard her with attention : and turned oc¬ 
casionally his difcourfe to the topics which might lead her 
to open to him her mind without difguife in thofe fitua- 
tions in which he was moft anxious to obferve it. His 
eye and penetration were fully employed; but her 
diftrefs awakened not his tendeinefs. He feemed to be 
in fufpenfe ; and from the guardednefs of his converfa- 
tionfhe could gather neither hope nor fear. She beg¬ 
ged him to be free with her, as he was her only friend. 
He yielded to her intreaties as if with pain and reluc¬ 
tance ; and taking a comprehenfive furvey of her con- 
duft, defcribed it with all the feverity that could affedt 
her moft. He could difcover no apology for her mif- 
government and diforders; and, with a mortifying 
plainnefs, he prefled upon her confcience and her ho¬ 
nour. At times fhe wept bitterly. Some errors fhe 
confefled ; and againft calumnies fne warmly vindicated 
herfelf. But all fhe could urge in her behalf made no 
■mpreflion upon him ; and he fpoke to her of the mer¬ 
cy of God as her chief refuge. She was torn with ap- 
prehenfions, and nearly diftradted with defpair. He 
dropped fome words of confolation ; and after expref- 
fing an attachment to. her interefts, gave her his pro- 
mife to employ all his confequence to fecure her life. 
As to her liberty, he told her, that to atchieve it was 
beyond all his efforts; and that it was not good for. her 


to defire it. Starting from her feat, fhe took him in Scotland, 
her arms, and kifiing him as her deliverer from the 
fcaffold, foiicited his immediate acceptance of the re- y 10 
gency. He declared he had many reafons to refufe And in- 
the regency. She implored and conjured him not to duces her 
abandon her in the extremity of her wretchednefs. P re ^ s 
There was no other method, fhe faid, by which flie ^‘!t of The 
herfelf could be faved, her fon protected, and her realm regency, 
rightly governed. He gave way to her anxiety and fo- 
licitations. She befought him to make the moft un¬ 
bounded ufe of her name and authority, deiired him to 
keep for her the jewels that yet remained with her, and 
recommended it to him to get an early pofleffion of all 
the forts of her kingdom. He now took his leave of 
her, and embracing anew this pious traitor, the fent her 
bleffing with him to the prince her fon. 7Ir 

In the mean time the wretched earl of Bothwel was Miferablc 
flruggling with the greateft difficulties. Sir William * ate of 
Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange had put to fea in 
fearch of him. He had been obliged to exercife pi¬ 
racy in order to fubfift himfelf and his followers. His 
purifiers came upon him unexpedtedly at the Orkney 
iflands, and took three of his fhips; but he himfelf 
made his efcape. Soon after, having feized a Turkilh 
trader on the ,coaft of Norway, two fhips of war be¬ 
longing to the king of Denmark gave chace to him as 
a pirate. An engagement enfued, in which Bothwel 
was taken. His officers and mariners were banged in 
Denmark ; but Bothwel himfelf, being known by fome 
Scottifh merchants, had his life fpared. He was thrown, 
however, into a dungeon, where he remained ten years; 
and at laft died melancholy and diftrafted. The re¬ 
gent fent commiffioners to the king of Denmark to de¬ 
mand him as a prifoner; but that prince, confidering 
him as a traitor and ufurper, totally difregarded his re- 
queft. 

± JT'%, 

The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al- Letters 
teration in the fituation of the queen. Her enemies, forged 
bent on calumniating her, produced letters, which they between 
faid were written and fent by her to that licentious no- Ma J' 3 r a " d 
bleman during the life of the king. Thefe letters are Bot we ' 
now univerfally admitted to have been forged by the 
rebels themfelves, who praclifed likewife upon fome ftr- 
vants of Bothwel to accufe the queen of the murder of y I3 
her hufband. The letters for fome time gained credit; Servants of 
but the confeffions of the fervants were all in her fa- Bothwel 
vour. When on the fcaffold, they addrefied themfelves executci fi 
to the people ; and after having folemnly declared the V' r ° 'j'T 
innocence of the queen, they protefted before God and. innocences: 
his angels, that the earl of Bothwel had informed them of the 
that the earls of Murray and Morton were the contri- queen. 
vers of the king’s murder. 

It was irnpoffible that fuch tranfa&ions as thefe could 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his fovereign began at laft to 
open the eyes of the nation ; and a party was forming 
itfelf in favour of the queen. She herfelf had been The'queen 
often meditating her efcape from her prifon, and flie at (.fcapes 
laft effected it by means of a young gentleman George from pri- 
Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had fallen in love fon - 
with her. On the 2d day of May 1568, about feven 
o’clock in the evening, when her keeper was at fupper 
with his family, George Douglas, pofleffing himfelf of 
the keys of the caftle, haftened to her apartment, and 
conduced her out of prifon. Having locked the gates 
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Scotland, of the caftle, they immediately entered a boat which 
waited for them ; and being rowed acrofs the lake, the 
lord Seton received the queen with a chofen band of 
horfemen in complete armour. That night he con¬ 
veyed her to his houfe of Niddrie in Weft Lothian ; 
where having refted a few hours, file let out tor Ha¬ 
milton. 

The efcape of the queen threw her enemies into the 
greateft conftcrp.ation. Many forfnok the regent open- 
yj ly ; and (till more made their fubmiflions privately, or 
The regent concealed themfelves. He did not, however, defpond ; 
raifes au but refolved to defend himfelf by force of arms. The 
army. queen foon found herfelf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regent oppofed her with 4000. Mary, however, 
did not think it proper to iifk a buttle; knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his offi- 
.cers were all men of approved valour and experience. 
But in this prudent refolution (he was over-ruled by the 
g impetuoiity of her troops. A battle was fought on 
Mary’s ar- 'he 13th of May 1568, at Langfide near Glalgow ; 
my defeat- in which Mary’s army was defeated, and her laft hopes 
ed at Lang- blafted. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkcud- 
lide near bright; where finding a place of fafety, (he deliberated 
OU gow. on t j le pj an lhouid afterwards follow. The refult 
of her deliberations, as frequently happens in cafes of 
perplexity, led her to take the worlt fteps poflible. Not- 
withftanding all the perfidy which Ihe had found in E- 
lizabeth, Mary could not think that lhe would now re- 
fufe to afford her a refuge in her dominions; and there- 
8heVe- f° re determined to retire into England. To this fhe 
folves to fly had been folicited by Elizabeth herfelf during her con- 
iuto Eng- finement in Lochleven callle ; and lhe now refolved, in 
land. oppofition to the advice of her molt faithful councellors, 
to make the fatal experiment. 

718 In obedience to her order, the lord Herries addref- 
And puts f et ( a letter to Mr. Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
her defign (g ar ]j{] e . aR d after detailing her defeat at Langfide, 
tTon' €C1Z defiled to know if Hie might truft herfelf upon Eng- 
lilli ground. This officer wrote inftantly an anl'wer, in 
which he faid, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being ablent, he could not of his private au¬ 
thority give a formal aflurance in a matter which con¬ 
cerned the ftate of a queen : but that he would lend by 
poll to his court to know the pleafure of his fovereign ; 
and that if in the mean time any neceffity fhould force 
Mary to Carlifle, he would receive her with joy, and 
proteff her againft her enemies. Mary, however, be¬ 
fore the meffenger could return, had embarked in a Hill¬ 
ing boat with lixteeu attendants. In a lew hours lhe 
landed at Wirkington in Cumberland ; and from thence 
lhe proceeded to Cockermouth, where lhe continued 
till Mr Lauder, having aflembled die gentlemen of the 
country; conducted her with the greateft refpeff to the 
caftle of Carlifle. 

^ ^ To Elizabeth lhe announced her arrival in a dif- 

iuV'nmvul P atc ^> which lieferibed her late misfortunes in general 
to Eliza- and pathetic terms, and in which lhe expreffed an earneft 
keth. folicitude to pay her a vilit at. her court, and the deep 
ienfe lhe entertained of her friendfiiip and generolity. 
The queen of England, by obliging and prnite letters 
condoled witli her upon her fituntion, and gave her 
all'urances of ail the favour and ptoteffion that were 
due to die juftice of her caufe. But as they were not 
accompanied with an invitation to London, Mary took 
the alarm. She thought it expedient to i nil ruff lord 


Fleming to repair to France; and lhe intruded lord Scot 
Herries with a mod prefilng remonftrance to Eliza- ;zo 
beth. Her anxiety for an interview in order to wn- And preflA 
dicate her conduff, her ability to do fo in the moll fa- her in . r :i1 
tisfaffory manner, and her paver to explain the ingra- Hitervu'.. . 
titude, the crimes, and the perfidy of her enemies, were 
urged to this princefs. A delay in the ftate of her al- 
fairs was represented as nearly equivalent to abfolute 
deftruffion. An immediate proof vets therefor: re- 
quelled from Elizabeth of the fincerity of her profei- 
(ions. If lhe was unwilling to admit into her prefeoce 
a queen, a relation, and a friend, (he was reminded, 
that as Mary’s entrance into her dominions had been 
voluntary, her departure ought to be equally free and 
unreltrained. She valued the proteffion of the queeft 
of England above that of every other potentate upon 
earth : but if it could not be granted, lhe would folicit 
the amity, and implore the aid, of powers who would 
commiferate her affliffions, and be forward to relieve 
them. Amidft remonflrances, however, which were 
fo juft and fo natural, Mary failed ne t to give thanks 
to Elizabeth for the courtfcy with which lhe had hi¬ 
therto been treated in the caftle of Carlifle. She took 
the opportunity alfo to beg of this princefs to avert 
the cruelty of the regent from her adherents, and to 
engage him not to wafte her kingdom with hoftility and 
ravages ; and file had the prudence to pay her compli¬ 
ments in an affeffionate letter to fecretary Cecil, and to 
court his kind offices in extricating her from her diffi¬ 
culties and troubles. 

But the queen of England was not to be moved by 
remonftr.mces. The voluntary offer of Mary to plead yzi 
her caufe in the prefence of Elizabeth, and to iatisfy Delibcra. 
all her fcruples, was rejeffed. Her difafters were ra- t, ° ns 
ther a matter of exultation than of pity. The deli- 
berations of the Englifli queen, and thofe of her ftatef- g ate fmen 
men, were not direffed by maxims of equity, of com- concerning 
paffion, or of generofity. They confidered the flight Mary, 
of Mary into England as an incident that was fortu¬ 
nate and favourable to them ; and they were folicitous 
to adopt thofe meafures which would enable them to 
draw from it the greateft profit and advantage. If the 
queen of Scots were allowed to return to her own do¬ 
minions, it was probable that lhe would foon be in a 
condition to deftroy the earl of Murray and his fac¬ 
tion, who were the friends of England. The houfe of 
Hamilton, who were now zealous in the interefts of 
France, would rife into confideration and power. Eng¬ 
land would be kept in perpetual turmoils upon the fron¬ 
tiers ; Ireland would receive moleftation from the Scots, 
and its dillurbances grow important and dangerous. 

Mary would renew with redoubled ardour her defigns 
againft the Proteftant religion ; and a French army 
would again be introduced into Scotland. For thefe 
reafons, Elizabeth and her minifters determining not 
to reltore the queen of Scots to her throne, confidered 
what would be the probable confequences of permit¬ 
ting her to remain at liberty in EnglunJ. In this fitu- 
ation, lhe would augment the number of her partizans, 
fend to every quarter her emiflUries, and inculcate her 
title to the crown. Foreign ambufiadors would afford 
h.-r aid, and take a fhare in her intrigues; and Scot¬ 
land, where there was fo high an objedt to be gained, 
would enter with cordiality into her views. This plan 
being alfo hazardous, it was deliberated whether the 
I 2 queer. 
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Scotland. queen of Scots might not be allowed to take a voyage 
~ into prance. But all the pretenfions which had hither¬ 
to threatened the crown of Elizabeth would in this cafe 
be revived. A ftfong refentment to her would even 
urge Mary and Charles IX. to the boldeft and mod 
defperate enterprises. The party of the queen of 
Scots in England, ftrong from motives of religion and 
affe&ion, and from difeontents and the love of change, 
would ftimulate their anger and ambition, England 
had now no territories in France. A war with that 
country and with Scotland would involve the greateft 
dangers. Upon revolving thefe meafures and topics, 
Elizabeth and her councellors were induced to con¬ 
clude, that it was by far the wifeft expedient to keep 
the queen of Scots in confinement, to invent methods 
to augment her diftrefs, to give countenance to the re¬ 
gent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and fub- 
jetftion. 

In confequence of this cruel and unjud refolution, 
Maiy was acquainted, that die could not be admitted 
into Elizabeth’s prefence till die had cleared herfelf of 
the crimes imputed to her ; fhe was warned not to 
think of introducing French troops into Scotland ; and 
it was hinted, that for the more fecurity {he ought to 
be removed farther from the frontier. This meflage 
at once fhowed Mary the imprudence of her conduit 
in trufting herfelf to Elizabeth. But the error could 
not now be remedied. She was watched to prevent 
her efcape, and all her remondrances were vain. The 
earl of Murray attempted to accufe her ; and it was 
at Jad concluded,that Elizabeth could not, confidently 
with her own honour and the tranquillity of her go¬ 
vernment, fuffer the queen of Scots to come into her 
prefence, to depart out of England, or to be redored 
to her dignity, till her caufe thould be tried and decid¬ 
ed- Au order was given to remove her from Carlifle 
cadle to a place of drength at a greater didance from 
the borders, to confine her more clofely, and to guard 
again ft aft poffibility of an efcape. 

In confequence of thefe extraordinary tranfaflions, 
a trial took place, perhaps the molt remarkable for 
its injudice and partiality of any recorded in liidory. 
Mary, confined and apprehenfive, fubmitted to be tried 
as they thought proper. The regent, who was to be 
the accufer, was fummoned into England, and commif- 
fiouers were appointed on both tides. On the 4th of 
Oftober, the ‘commiffioners met at York ; and four 
days after, the deputies of tfie queen of Scots were 
called to make known their complaints. They related 
the mod material circumdances of the cruel uiage the 
had Received. Their accufations were an alarming in- 
trodmdion to the bufinefs in which the regent had em¬ 
barked ; and notwlthdanding the encouragement fhown 
to, him by Elizabeth, he was alfaulied by apprehenfions. 
The artifices of Maitland added to his alarms. In- 
Itead of proceeding inftantly to defend himfelf, or to 
accufe the queen, he fought permiffion to relate his 
doubts and fcruples to the Englifh commiflioners. In 
his own name, and with the concuirence of his afloci- 
ates, he demanded to know whether they had fufficient 
a it! ority from Elizabeth to pronounce, in the cafe of 
the murder, Guilty or not guilty, according co the evi¬ 
dence that Ihould be laid before them; whether they 
would actually exercife this power ; whether, in the 
event of her criminality, their fovcreign Ihould be deli¬ 
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vered tp him and his friends, or detained in England in Scotland, 
■fuch a way as that no danger fliould enfue from her w 
activity ; and whether, upon her convidfion, the queen 
of England would allow his proceedings, and thofe of 
his party, to be proper, maintain the'government of 
the young king, and fupport him in the regency in 
the terms of the adl of parliament which had confirmed 
him in that office. To thefe requilitions, it was an- 
fvvered, upon the part of the EngHh deputies, that 
their coipmiffion was fo ample, that they could enter 
into and proceed with the controverfy ; and that they 
had liberty to declare, that their fovereign would not 
reftore the queen of Scots to her crown, if fatisfaftory 
proofs of her crime ffiould be produced ; but that they 
knew not, and were not inftrudted to fay, in what man¬ 
ner llie would finally conduit herfelf as to her perfon 
and puniffiment. With regard to the foveieignty of 
the prince, and the regency of the earl of Murray, they 
were points, they oblerved, which might be canvafled 
in a future period. Thefe replies did not pleafe the 
regent and his aflociates; and they requefted the Eng¬ 
lish commiflioners to tranfroit their doubts and fcruples 
to be examined and anfwered by Elizabeth. 

But while the regent difeovered in this manner his 
apprehenfions, he yet affirmed that he wa« able to an- 
fwer the charges imputed to him and his faition; and 
this being in a gteat mealure a diftinct matter from the 
controverfy of the murder, he was defired to proceed j 2 j 
in it. It was contended, that Bochwel, who had the His accufa- 
chief concern in the murder of lord Darnley, pofleffed ticn agaiuft 
fuch credit with the queen, that within three months lVlar ) - 
after that horrible event, he feized her perfon and led 
her captive to Dunbar, obtained a divorce from his 
wife, and married her: that the nobility, being moved 
with his crimes, did confederate to punifh him ; to re¬ 
lieve her from the tyranny of a man who had ravifhed 
her, and who could not be her hufband ; and to pre- 
ferve the life of the prince : that having taken arms 
f> r thefe purpofes, the earl marched againll them ; but 
that, pro.pofing to decide the quarrel by (ingle combat, 
his challenge was accepted : that he declined, notwith- 
ftanding, to enter the libs, and fled : that the queen, 
preferring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 
his efcape by going over to the nobility: that they 
conduced her to Edinburgh, where they informed 
her of the motives cf their proceedings, requefted her 
to take the proper fteps againft him and the other re. 
gicides, and intreated her to difl’olve her pretended mar¬ 
riage, to take care of her fon, and to conlult the tran¬ 
quillity of her realm : that this tieatment being offen- 
five to her, fhe menanced them with vengeance, and of¬ 
fered to furrender her crown if they would permit 
her to poifefs the murderer of her hufband: that her 
inflexible mind, and the neceffities of the fiate, com¬ 
pelled them to keep her at a diftance from him, and 
out of the way of a communication with his adhe¬ 
rents : that during her confinement, finding herfelf 
fatigued with the troubles of royalty, and unfit for 
them from vexation of fpirit and the weaknefs of her 
body and intellect, fhe freely and of her own will re- 
figned her crown to her fon, and conllituted the earl of 
Murray to the regency; that the king accordingly had 
been crowned, and Murray admitted to the regency ; 
that the fandtion of the three eftates aflembled in par¬ 
liament having confirmed thefe appointments, an n.ii- 

verfiil 
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Scotland, ■verfal obedience of the people had enfued, and a Heady fecretary Maitland to fpecify their complaints, and be- ifcod 
w '" v " 1 ~' adminiftration of juftice had taken place: that certain fought them to allow her to appear in parliament, and 
perions,however, envious of the public order and peace, to join and affif! in feeking a remedy to them from the 
had brought her out of prifon, and had engaged to wifdom of the three eftates. This overture, however, 
fubvert the government; that they had been difappoint- fo falutary and fubmiffive, they abfolutely rejected.— 
ed in their wicked attempts j and that it was moll juft They were animated by purpofes of ambition, and had 
and equitable, that the king and the regent fliould be not in view a relief from grievances. They forced her 
fupported in power, in oppofition to a rebellious and from her capital in the night, and imprifoned her in 
o turbulent fa&ion. Lochleven; and there, they affirm, being exhaufted 

Confuted This apology, fo imperfeft, fo impudent, and fo ir- with the toils of government and the languors of fick- 
by the de- recon-cileable with hi Rory, received a complete confuta- nefs, fhe, without conftraint or lolicitation, refigned her 
puties of lion from the deputies of the queen of Scots. To crown to her fon, and appointed the earl of Mutray to 

Mar y - take arms againrt her becanfe Bothwel had her favour, he regent during his minority. This indeed was to 

was, they fil'd, a lame jollification of the earl of Mur- affume an unlimited power over fads j but the truth 
ray and his friends; fince it had never been properly could neither be concealed, fl' r overturned, nor pallia- 
manifefted to her that he ivas the murderer of her huf- ted. She was in the vigour of youth, unaflailed by imp- 
band. He had indeed been fufpeded of this crime; ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. His to furrender the government of her kingdom. Nor was 
acquittal had been ratified in parliament, and had ob- unknown to them that the earl of Athol and the ba- 
tained the exprefs appr< b ttion of the party who were tons Tullibardin and Lethington, principal men of their 
now f' loud in accufing him, and who had confpired council, difpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her with a 
again!! her authority. Thefe rebels had even urged r ‘ n g and prefents, with a recommendation to fubfcribe 

her to accomplifh her marriage with him, had recom- whatever papers fhould be laid before her, as the only 

mended him as the fitted perfon to govern the realm, means in her power to fave her life, and with an aflurance 
and had l'ubfcribed a bond afferting liis innocence, and that what !he did under captivity could not operate any 
binding themfelves to challenge and puir.fh all h's ad- injury to her. Melvil, too, communicated to her an 
verfaries and opponents. They had never, either before intimation in writing from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
or after the marriage, like true fubjefts, advertifed which gave her the fame advice and the fame affurance. 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their To Sir Nicholas Throgmorton fhe fent an anfwer, in- 
ilrength, they fecretly took arms, and inverted her in forming him that (he would follow his counfel; and en- 
Borthwick cartle. The full mark of their difpleafure joining him to declare to his miltrefs her haplefs date, 
was the found of a trumpet in hortility, and the dif- and that her refignation of her crown was conlfrained. 
play of warlike banners. She madehet efcape 10 Dun- Nor did this ambartador negledt her commiflion ; and it 
bar; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, w as a popular perfuafion rhat Elizabeth would have 
iffued proclamation 1 :, took the field againd her, under marched an army to her relief, if die had not been inti¬ 
the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and midated by the threat of the rebels, that the blood of 
got poffeffion of her perion. She was willing to pre- the queen of Scots would be the wages of her foldiers. 
vert the effufion of blood, and was very far from pre- It was alfo not to be contradicted, that when the lord 
ferring his impunity to her honour. Kirkaldy of Lindfay prefented to his fovereign the indruments of 
Grange, in obedience to inllrudtions from them, de- refignation, he menaced her with a clofer pri!on and a 
fired her to caufe him to retire, and invited her to pafs fpeedy death if fhe fhould refufe to fubfcribe them. It 
to them under the promife of being ferved and obeyed vvas under an extreme terror, and with many tears, that 
as their fovereign. She confented, and Kirkaldy ta- die put her name to them. She did not conlkler them 
king Bothwel by the hand, recommended it to him to as her deeds; did not read them ; and protefted, that 
depart, and afiured him that no man would purfue when fhe was at liberty, fhe would difavowfubferipiions 
him. It was by their own contrivance that he fled ; which had been extorted from her. Even Douglas, the 
and it was in their power to have taken him; but they keeper of Lochleven, could not endure to be a witnel's 
fhowed not the lead defire to make him their pri- of the violence employed again!! her. He departed out 
loner. He remained, too, for fome time in the king- of her prefence, that be might not fee her furrender her 
dom, and was unmolefted by them ; and it was not till rights againfl her will 5 and he fought and obtained 
lie was upon the fe.ts that they affedted to go in fearch from her a certificate, that he was not accefiory to this 
of him. When fhe furrei dered herfelf in die fight of compulfion and outrage. Nor did it confift with the 
their army, the earl of M rton ratified the (lipulations flighted probability or reafen, that fhe would, of her 
of Kirkaldy, made obeifance to her in their names, own will and accord, execute a refignation of her royal 
and promiled her all the fen ice and honour which had eflate, and retain no provifion for her future mainte- 
ev r been paid to any of her predeceffors. They were nance. Yet by thefe extraordinary deeds, the condi- 
not flaves, however, to their engagements. They car- tion to which fhe was reduced was mod miferable and 
ried her to Edinburgh, but did not lodge her in her wretched. For no portion whatever of her revenue 
palace. She was committed to the houfe of a burgefs, was referved to iler, and no fecurity of any kind was 
and treated with the vile!! indignities. She indeed granted either for her liberty or her life. As to the 
br ke < ut into menaces, and threatened them ; nor was coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, as 
this a matter either of blame or winder. But it was being founded : n a pretended and f reed refignation. 
utteily fake that fhe had ever made any offer to give It Was alfo defiedtive in its form ; for there were in Scot- 
away her crown, if (he might poffefs Bothwel. In the land more than an hundred earls bifhops, and lords; 
mid!! of her Offerings, fire had even required them by ana of thefe the whole, or at lead the major pait, ought 
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Scotland, to concur in matters of importance. Now there did 
not affift in it more than four earls, fix lords, one bi- 
fhop, and two or three abbots. Proteftations, too, 
were openly made, that nothing tranfadled at that pe¬ 
riod fhould be any prejudice to the queen, her eftate, 
and the blood-royal of Scotland. Neither could it be 
rightly conceived, that if the queen had willingly fur- 
rendered her dignities, fhe would have named the earl of 
Murray to the regency in preference to the duke cf Cha- 
telherault, who had a natural and proper claim to it, and 
who had deferved well of her country by difcharging 
that high office during her minority. As to the ratifi¬ 
cation of the invefliture of the young prince, and the 
regency, of the earl of Murray by the ellates, it was 
obfervable, that this was done in an illegal parliament. 
It was an invalid confirmation of deeds which in tliem- 
felvcs had no inherent power or efficacy. The princi¬ 
pal nobility, too, objedled in this parliament to this ra¬ 
tification. Proteftations were made before the lords of 
the articles, as well as before the three ellates, to inter¬ 
rupt and defeat tranfadlions which were in a wild hofti- 
lity to the conflitution and the laws. Neither was it 
true that the government of the king and. the regent 
was univerfally obeyed, and adminiflered with equity 
and approbation : for a great divifion of the nobility 
never acknowledged any authority but that of the 
queen, and never held any com ts but in her name ; and 
it was notorious, that the adminiftralion of the ufurpers 
had been marked and diftinguifhed by enormous cruel¬ 
ties ar.d oppreffions. Many honourable families and 
loyal fubje&s had been perlecuted to ruin, and plunder¬ 
ed of their wealth, to gratify the retainers and foldiers 
who upheld this infoient domination ; and murder and 
bloodflied, theft and rapine, were prevalent to a degree 
unheard of for many ages. Upon all thefe accounts, it 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to fupport the 
queen of Scots, to reftore her to her crown, and to 
overthrow the power of a moft unnatural and rebellious 
729 faction. 

The regent To thefe fails the regent did not pretend to make 
unable to any obje&ion; and though required by the Englilh 
reply. commiffioners to produce founder and better reafons for 

his treatment of the queen, he did not advance any 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char¬ 
ges of treafon and ufurpation to be prelfed againft him, 
without prefuming to anfwer. This furpriting beha¬ 
viour, which might readily have been conflrued into an 
acknowledgment of his guilt, it feems, proceeded from 
lbme conferences which he had with the duke of Nor¬ 
folk. This nobleman was a zealous partlzan for the 
iucceffion of Mary to the Englilh crown. He was 
llrongly pofiefTed with the opinion, that his miftrefs, 
while fhe was difpofed to gratify her animofity andjea- 
loufies againft the queen of Scots, was fecretly lelolved, 
by fixing a ftain upon her, to exclude her altogether 
from the Iucceffion, and to involve her fon in her dis¬ 
grace. He was eager to defeat a purpofe, which he 
conceived to be not only unjuft in itfelf, but highly 
detrimental to his country. It was in his power to 
ail with this view ; and he obferved with pleafure, that 
Maitland of Lethington was favourable to Mary. To 
this ftatefman, accordingly, he ventured to exprefs his 
furprife, that the regent could be allured to think of 
;.n attempt fo blameable as that of criminating his fove- 
reign. If Mary had really given offence by mifcar- 


riage and miftakes, it yet was not the bufmefs of a good Scotland, 
fnbjeft induftrioufly to hold her out to fcorn. Anxious 
and repeated conferences were held by them ; and at 
length it was formally agreed, that the regent fhould 
not accufe the queen of Scots ; and that the duke in 
return fhould protect him in the favour of Elizabeth, 
and fecure him in the poffeffion of his regency. 

But while the regent engaged himfdf in this in- 
trigue with the duke of Norfolk, he was defirotis not- tr enieYnfi- 
withftanding of gratifying the refentments of Eliza- dioufwfs 
beth, and of advancing his own interefts by undernii- and hypo- 
ning fecretly the fame and reputation of his fovereign. crify. 

He inftrgdted Maitland, George Buchanan, James Mac- 
gill, and J hn Wood, to go to the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Suffer, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and to com¬ 
municate to them as private perfons, and not in their 
character of commiffioners, the letters to Bothwel, and 
the other proofs upon which he affirmed the guilt of 
the queen of Scots. It was his defire that they would 
examine thefe papers, give their opinion of them to Eli¬ 
zabeth, and inform him whether fhe judged them fuf- 
ficient evidences of Mary’s concern in the murder of her 
hufband. If this fhould be her opinion, he teflified his 
own readinefs, and that of his affociates, to fwear that 
the papers were genuine, and of the hand-writing of 
the queen. By this operation, he was folicitous to ef- 
tablifh his vouchers as inconteftible, and as teftimonies 
of record. The commiffioners examined his papers, and 
heard the comments of Buchanan and his other af- 
fiftants ; but they do notfeem to have bellowed the fill- 
left credit upon them. They defcribed them, however, 
to Elizabeth ; pointed out the places of them which 
were ftrongeft againft Mary ; and allowed that their 
force and meaning were very great, if their genuinenefs 
could be dcmonftrated. But of their genuinenefs they 
acknowledged that they had no other evidence than 
flout affertions, and the offer of oaths. The earl of 
SufTex-, in a private difpatch to fecretary Cecil, does 
more than infinuate*, that he thought Mary would be * Robert- 
able to prove the letters palpable forgeries; and with fon of llal- 
refpedt to the murder of the king, he declares in plain meny’sHi- 
terms, that from all he could learn, Murray and his fac- ? or 7 ’ &c * 
tion would, upon a judicial trial, be found by “ proofs 00 
hardly to be denied,” more criminal in that charge than 
the queen herfelf. Elizabeth and her minifters, upon 
the receipt of fucb difpatches, did not think it expe¬ 
dient to empower them to adopt a method of proof fo 
palpably-fuipicious, and in which fhe could not openly 
concur, without grofsly violating even the appearance 
of probity. The regent had before attempted to en¬ 
gage her in a dlred affurancc of the validity of his pa¬ 
pers, when he iubmitted copies of them to her infpec- 
tion by his fecretary Mr Wood. His attempt at this 
juncture was of a firnilar kind ; and it could not recom¬ 
mend him to the Englilh commitfior.ers. 

Nor were thefe the only tranfa&ions which took 
place during the continuance of the commiffioners at 
York, The inventive and refining genius of Lething¬ 
ton had fuggefted to him a projed, which be commu¬ 
nicated in confidence to the bifliop c f R; f;. It recei¬ 
ved the warm approbation of this ecclefiaftic ; and they 
determined to put it to a trial. While they attended 
the duke.of Norfolk to the diverfion of hawking, they 
infinuated into him the notion of his allying himfclf 
with the queen of,Scot... Ider beauty, her accomplifh- 

ments, 
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meow, and her kingdom, were high allurements to this 
nobleman ; and as he was the greateft fubje6t of Eng¬ 
land, and perhaps of Europe, he feemed not to be un¬ 
worthy of them. The propofol was very flattering to 
the admiration he entertained of Mary, to his ambition, 
and to his patriotifm. The more he thought of it, he 
was the more convinced of its propriety. His accefs 
to be informed of the pradices of the regent, deftioyed 
in him the operation ofthefe flanders by which her ene¬ 
mies werefo afttve to traduce her. In this Rate of his 
mind, the lady Scroop, his filler, who refided at Bol¬ 
ton Caftle with Mary, completely confirmed his refolu- 
tion. For from her he learned the orderly carriage and 
the amiable difpofitions of the queen of Scots. He was 
now impatient to have a fit feafon to make her formally 
the offer of his hand. 

Elizabeth in the mean time was thrown into confu- 
fion by the refufal of the regent to accufe the queen 
of Scots. To give a pofitive anfwer to his doubts and 
fcruples was not confident with her honour ; and yet 
without this condefcenfion, fhe was affured that the 
Scottifh deputies would not exhibit their charge or cri¬ 
mination. Having deceived Mary therefore with fair 
promifes, fhe was adtive in gaining over the regent to 
her views ; which having done, he confented at laft to 
prefer his accufation againfl Mary before the commif- 
fioners, who now met at Wefbminfter by the command 
of Elizabeth. The charge was expreffed in general and 
prefumptive terms. It affirmed, that as James earl of 
Bothwel was the chief executor of the murder of king 
Henry, fo the queen was his perfuader and counfel in 
the device ; that fhe was a maintainer and fortifier of 
this unnatural deed, by flopping the inquifition into it 
and its punifhment, and by taking in marriage the prin¬ 
cipal regicide ; that they had begun to exercife a cruel 
tyranny in the commonwealth, and had formed a refo- 
huion of deflroying the innocent prince, and of tranf- 
lerring the crown from the true line of its kings to a 
bloody murderer and a godlefs tyrant; and that the 
eftates of the realm, finding her unworthy to reign, had 
ordered her to refign the crown, her fon to be crowned, 
and the earl of Murray to be eftablifhed in the regen¬ 
cy. Before this accufation was preferred, the earl of 
Lenox prefented himfelf before the Englifh commif- 
fioners; made a lamentable declaration of his griefs, 
and produced to them the letters which had puffed be¬ 
tween him and Mary concerning the murder, with 
a writing which contained a direff affirmation of her 
guilt. 

The deputies of Mary were aflonifhed at this accufe- 
tion, being a violent infringement of a proteflation which 
they had formerly given in, and which had been accept¬ 
ed, namely, that the crown, eftate, perfou, and honour 
of the queen of Scots, fhould be guarded againfl every 
affonlt and injury ; yet in all thefe particulars fhe was 
touched and affeffed. It was underflood thatno judi¬ 
cial proceedings fhould take place againfl her ; yet fhe 
was actually arraigned as a criminal, and her deputies 
were called upon to defend her. They difeovered not, 
however, any apprehenfion of the validity of the charge ; 
and while they fully explained the motives which a£iu- 
ated the carl of Murray and his faftion in their pro¬ 
ceedings, they imputed to perfons among themfelves 
the guilt of the king’s murder. They affirmed, that 
the queen’s adverfarics were the accomplices of Both- 
4 ‘ 


wel; that they had fubferibed a bond confpiring the Scotian*!, 
death of the king ; and that their guilt had been at- 
teRed in the fight of 10,000 fpeflators by thofe of 
their confederates who had already been executed. 

They exclaimed againR the enormous ingratitude, and 
the unparalleled audacity of men, who could forget fo 
completely all the obligations which they owed to their 
fovereign ; and who, not fatisfied with ufurping her 
power, could even charge her with a murder which they 
themfelves had committed. They reprefented the (trong 
neceflity which had arifen for the fulleft vindication of 
their miftrefs ; and they foid, that in fo weighty an ex¬ 
tremity, they could not poffibly fuppofe that fhe would 
be reftrained from appearing in her own defence. They 
had her infiru&ions, if her honour was touched to make 
this requifition ; and till it was granted, they infilled, 
that all proceedings in the conference fhould be at an 
end. A refufal of this liberty, in the fituation to which 
flie was driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good was intended to her. It was their wifh to deal 
with fmcerity and upiightnefs; and they were perfua- 
ded, that without a proper freedom of defence, their 
queen would neceffarily fall a viftim to partiality and 
injufiice. They therefore eatneftly preffed the Englifh 
commiffioners, that fhe might be permitted to prefent 
herfelf before Elizabeth, the nobles of England, and 
the ambaffadors of foreign nations, in order to ma- 
nifeft to the world the injuries fhe had fuffered, and her 
innocence. 

After having made thefe fpirited reprefentations to 
the Englifh commiffioners, the deputies of Mary de- 
fired to have accefs to the queen of England. They They are 
were admitted accordingly to an audience ; and in a admitted to 
formal addrefs or petition they detailed what had hap- nn alit ! ie,,ce 
pened, infified that the liberty of perfonal defence fhould ^ j 1 ''* 123 " 
be allowed to their miflrefs, and demanded that the earl ’ ’ 

of Murray and liis affociates fhould be taken into cufto- 
dy, till they fhould anfwer to fuch charges as fhould 
be preferred againfl them. She defired to have fome 
time to turn her thoughts to matters of fuch high im¬ 
portance ; and told them, that they might foon expect 
to hear from her. 

The bifhop of Ren's, and the other deputies of Mary, ^ n( j ^ e 
in the mean time, Rruck with the perfidious manage-propofattc 
ment of the conforrence, convinced of the jealoufies and =ccuramo 
paffions of Elizabeth, fenfible that her power over her ** at!on - 
commiOIo;,ers was unlimited, and anxious for tire do- 
ltvcrar.ee cf their miilrffs, made an overture for an ac¬ 
commodation to the earl of Leicester and Sir William 
Cecil. They propofod, that the original meaning of 
the conference fhould Rill be adhered to, notwithfiand- 
ing the accufation which had been prefented by the 
earl of Mm ray ; and that Elizabeth, difregarding it as 
an effort of faff ion, fhonid proceed to a good agreement 
between Mary and her fubje&s. For this fcheme, 
which is fo expreffive of their fufpicions of Elizabeth 
and of her commifficners, they had no authority front 
their miftrefs. They acknowledged accordingly, that 
it was made without her inRructions, and intimated 
that they were moved to it by their anxiety for peace 
and the rewRubldliment of the affairs of the Scott lh 
nation. They were introduced at Hampton-court to 
Elizabeth ; who liftened to their motion, and was 
averfe from it. They then repeated the defircs of the 
petition they had prefented to h-.r ; but fhe did not 

tiu.uk 
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think it l ight that the queen of Scots Ihouid yet hare 
the liberty to defend herfelf in peifon. She confeffed, 
indeed, that il was reafonab’.e that Mary Ihould be heard 
in her own catife; but Ihe affirmed, that (he was at a 
lofs at what time (he ffiotild appeal, in what place, and 
to whom fhe (h< uld addrefs herlelt. While fhe let 
fall, hrwever, the lv pe that Maiy might obtain the 
permiffion lb repeatedly and fQ earneftly requefted’, (he 
exprelfed'her relolution that the earl ot Murray Ihould 1 
fir 11 be heard in fupport of his charge, and that fhe 
lnould attend' to the proofs which he affirmed himfeif 
in readinels to produce. After this bufii.eis fhould be 
tranfaded, fhe tr Id the deputies of Mary that lhe would 
again confer with them. It was to no purpofe that 
they objeded to a procedure fo ftrange and fo im¬ 
proper. An accufation, faid they, is given ; the per- 
fbn accufed is anxious to defend herfell; this, privilege 
is denied to her ; and yet a demand is to be made for 
the vouchers of her guilt. What is this but an open 
violation ofjuftice? It did not become them to difpute 
her pleafure in her owa dominions : but they would 
not, they informed her, confent to a mealure which 
was fo alarming to the interefts of their queen ; and' 
if it was adopted, file might exped that a proteft 
againft its validity would be lodged w ith her comrnif 
lioners. 

The Englilh commiffioners refumed the conference, 
and were, about to demand from the earl of Murray 
the proofs with which he could fuppoit his accufation. 
The biffiop of Rofs and his affociates being admitted 
to them, expreffed themfelves in conformity to the con- 
verfiuion'they had held with Elizabeth. They declared, 
that it was’ utma ural and prepollerous in their- fove- 
reign to think of receiving piools of the guilt of the 
queen of Scots before fhe was heard in her own de- 
ffince ; and 1 they protelled, that’ in the event of this 
proceeding, the negociation fhould be diftllved, and' 
Elizabeth be difarmed of all power to do any prejudice 
to her honour, perfon, crown - , and eftate. The conr- 
miffioners of the Englifh queen were affedled with- this 
proteftation, and felt.more for the honour of their mif- 
trefs than for their own. They relufed to receive it, 
becaufe there were engroffed in it the words of the re- 
ful'il wh : ch Elizabeth had given to the petition for 
Mary. They did not choofe to authenticate the terms 
of this refufal by- their fabfcriptions; and were folicitous 
to fupprefs fo palpable a memorial of her iniquity. 
They alleged, that the language of her refulkl had not 
been taken .down with accuracy; and they preffed 
Mary’s deputies to prci'-nt a Ampler form of protec¬ 
tion. The bilhop of Rofs and his colleagues yielded 
not, however, immediately to their infidious importuni¬ 
ty ; but, repeatii g anew their proteftation as they had 
at fir ft planned it, included the exprefs words of Eliza¬ 
beth ; and, when compelled by the power of the com- 
miffioners to expunge the language of the Englifh 
queen, they ftill infilled upon their proteftation. An 
interruption was thus given to the validity of any 
future proceedings which might affedt the reputation 
of the queen of Scots. The earls of Murray and 
Merton, with their friends, were very much difappoint- 
ed. For they had folaced themfelves with the hope 
of a triumph b-Toie there was a vidlory; and 
thought of obtaining a decree from Elizabeth, which 
while it fhould pronounce the queen of Scots to be an 
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adulterefs and a murderer, would exalt them into the S.otlar-cT. 
fiation and charadier of virtuous men and honourable 
fubjedfs. 

Though the conferrence ought naturally to have ter- Elizabeth 
minuted upon this proteftation of the deputies of Mary demands 
again ft the injuftice of Elizabeth, yet it did not fhtisfv 
the latter princefs- that the accufation only had been 
delivered to her commiffioners : fhe was ferioufly ail'- 
poled to operate a judicial produdtion of its vouchers. 

Tiie charge would thus have a more regular ai'pedt, 
and be a founder foundation upon which to build, not 
only the infamy of the Scottifti queen, but her own 
jollification for the part fits had adfed. Her ipmmif- 
lloners accordingly, after the biffiop of Ri fs and his 
colleagues had retired; difregarding their proteftation, 
called upon the eatl of Murray and his affociates to' 
make their appeaia-.ee. The ptetence, however em¬ 
ployed for drawing from him his papers was iufficient- 
ly artful, and bears the marks of that fyftematic dupli¬ 
city which fo ffiamefully characterizes all the tranfac- 
tions of Elizabeth at this period. S r Nicholas Bacon 
the -1 >rd beeper addrefied himfeif to the earl of Murray. 

He faid, that, itr the opinion of the queen of England, 
it was a matter furpriling 1 and' ftrange, that he fhould 
accufe his-fovereign of a crime- molt horrible, odious 
to God and man, againft law and nature ; and which,, 
if proved- to-be true, would render her infamous in 
all the kingdoms of the world; But though he had* 
fb- widely foigot his duty, yet had not Elizabeth re¬ 
nounced her love of a good filter, a good'neighbour,, 
and a good friend ; and'it was her will, that he and his 
company fhould producethe papers by which they ima¬ 
gined- they were able to maintain - their accufation. 

The earl of Murray, in his turn, was not wanting in 
diffimulatiom He exprelfed himfeif to be very lorry 
fi r the high difpleafure he had given* to Elizabeth by 
his charge againft Mary, arid fi r the obftinacy of the 
Seottiffi queen and her diipities, which made it necef- 
lary lor him to vindicate himfeif by difeovering her' 
diffionour. Under the-load of this double and'afFe'dted"' 
f rrow, he made an actual and formal exhibition of the' 
vouchers-by which he-pTetended to fix and'eftablifh her 
criminality. A'particular account and examination of 
thefe vouchers, the reader will find in our life of Mary, 
and in the works to’which we have there referred. 

To enumerate all the* ffiifts to which Elizabeth and' 
the adverfaries of Mary were put, in order to make the 
ftrange- evidence that was produced'vvear forfie. degree 
of plaufibility, would far exceed our bounds. It is fufi Conciuffoa. 
ficient to fay, that after having wearied themfelves with of viary 
prevarication and falfehood ; after having preffed Maty trial - 
taabdicate her crown, a requifition with which lhe never 
would comply; and after having finally refufed to hear 
her in her own defence ; Elizabeth, on the 10th of 
January 1569, gave leave to the earl of Murray and 
his accomplices-to depart her dominions ; telling them, 
that fince they came into England, nothing had been 
obje&ed to them which could hurt their honour as men, 
or affedt their allegiance as fubjects. At the fame time 
five told them, that they had produced no information 
or evidence by which lhe was intitled to conceive 
any bad opinion of the queen of Scots. It Was there¬ 
fore her pleafure to allow the affairs of Scotland to 
continue precifely in the condition in which they were 
fituated at the beginning of the conference. Three 

days 
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days after this, they formally took their leave of the When the news of this important event reached the 
queen of England. The deputies of Mary remonllrated, queen ol Scots, fits inftruffed the bilhop of Rofs to 742”*” 
prorefted, and argued, to no ptirpofe; the Englilh pri- repair to Elizabeth, and to make remcnllrances in their N gmia- 
vy-council, with the mod provoking indifference, told behalf. By the agency of this ecclefiaflic, whom (he tion. in 
them, that “the earl of Murray had promifed to theirfo- had cor,diluted her ambaffador, fhe meant to condutf England, 
vereign, for himielf and his company, to return to Eng- her tranfaClif ns with the queen of England ; and from 
land at any time (he (hould call upon him. Bui, in the the conclufion of the conferences, fhe had been medi- 
mean time,the queen of Scots could not,for many drong tating a proper plan upon wlrch to accomplifh her li- 
reafons, be fuffered to take her departure out of Eng- bertv and redoration. The bilhop of Rofs, alter corn- 
land. As to her deputies, they would move Elizabeth to plaining loudly of the rigorous proceedings of the re¬ 
allow them to return to Scotland ; and they believed gent, and intimating the general belief which prevailed 
that (he would not detain them.” that he was fupported by the EngliR court, preffed the 

Mary was exceedingly difappointed and chagrined propriety of a final fettlement of the alriir* of 1 . is miure fs. 
by this Angular tffue ofher caufe. Her friends during With this view, he was admitted by Elizabeth and her 
this period had increafed, and the cruel and injurious privy-counfellors to frequent conferences ; and they 
treatment fhe had met with was fo flagrant, that the even delired him to prefent to them in writing the 
earl of Murray and his fadlion were apprehenflve of a articles which he was commanded to propofe as the 
fudden reverfe of fortune. The earls of Argvle and foundation of a treaty. He failed not to comply with 
Huntley protefted againll the injuftice of their pro- thjs injunction ; and it was the import of his fcbedule 
ceedings, at the fame lime that they openly accufed of agreement, that Mary fhould engage never to molcfl 
the earl of Murray and Maitland of Lethington as the Elizabeth, and the lawful heirs of her body, refpeCting 
aflociates of Botlnvel in the murder of the king. This the fucceflion to the crown of England and Ireland, if 
charge, according to the cuftom of the times, they Re could obtain fufficient fecurity that upon their de- 
offered to prove as true and certain by the law of mife her rights would be refpeCted ; that a new trea- 
arms; and they protefted, that if their adverfaries ty of alliance and friendfliip fhould be concluded be- 
fhould delay to anfwer their challenge, they (hould be tween the. two queens, by the advice of the eftates 
held as confefling themfelves guilty of the murder. Eli- both kingdoms; that this league (hould be rati- 

zabeth, however, forefeeir gf mething of this kind, had by theii oaths and feals, and confirmed by par- 
difmilfed Murray and his adherents with precipitation, liamentary aCts; and, if any farther afllirance fhould be 
fo that there could now be no formal production of deemed necelfary on the part of Mary, that Re would 
it before the EngliR commiffoners. Hov.ever, it was procure the kings of France and Spain to be the gua 
known and publdhed in the court of Elizabeth. Mur- rantees of her punctuality and concord ; that in corn- 
ray made an evafive reply, and Lethington made none pliance with the pleafuic i f Elizabeth, Re would extend 
at a }p her clemency to all her lubjefts who had offended her, 

This, however, afforded no relief to the unhappy under the ptovihon that they would fubmit to her fo- 
quecn of Scotland. Her inveterate and treacherous vereignty, deliver up the prince her fon, reftore her 
enemy held her fall, and endeavoured by every method cad.es, give back her jewels, and fttrrender to her 
in her power to render her life miftrahle. Mary, on the friends and fervants the ellates and poffeffions of which 
other hand, never loft either her fpiriu or her dignity, they had been deprived ; that the murder of the king 
She attempted to roufe in the minds of her nobles that Rould be puniRed againll all the aCtors in it without 
paffion for liberty which had once fo much diftinguilh- cielay, and according to the laws ; that, to prevent Both- 
ed the Scottilh nation, but which now feemed to he ex- wel (tom returning to Scotland, and to pleafe thoR 
changed for a fervile fubjection to the queen o( England, who imagined that it was in his power to excite fer- 
But Tome difpatches which preffed theft topics being nients and trouble, Rc would be bound to inftitute a 
intercepted, Mary was iemoved from Bolton to Tut- procefs o( divorce againll him ; and tnat thefe articles 
bury catlle, where Re was entrtifted to the earl of being adjufted, the queen of England Rould a'low her 
Shrew (bury, and committed to clofer confinement than ^ proceed to Scotland, under a fafe and honourable 
Re had yet expei fenced ; while Elizabeth dilperled ma- coi.vt y, to be re-cftablilhed by the three eftates in her 
nifedoes all over the northern counties of England, realm and government, and to be gratified with the dif- 
complaining of reports injurious to her honour, and folution of all the affs and ftatutes which had been palfed 
declaiming all hoftile intentions towards the liberties of t0 h er prejudice. ^ 

Scotland. Thefe heads of alliance were received with a refpeCt Advance 

In the mean time Murray returned to Scotland, and cordiality which were not uftially paid to the tranf- are m:.de 
where he took every method to ell all. lit himfelf in actions of Mary inthecouitof Elizabeth; and the R the pro. 
his ill-acquired power. Mary had commanded the bilhop of Rofs was elated with expectation. Their ^f ed o ’ f ar ‘ 
duke of Chatellierault to return to Scotland, in order jullice, however, was not the foie, or even the chief, ^ 7 with 
to raife forces fi r her behoof ; hut this nobleman had caufe of this attention and complaifanee. A combina- the a „ ke 
been .ot.g detained in England by the artifices of Eli- tion of the Englifh n. bles had taken place againft Cc- Norfolk, 
zabeth, fo that Murray hid arrived there before him. cil, whole power and credit were objects of indignation 
The duke, however, began to raife force-, and nvght andjealoufy ; and the duke of Nortolk had.been aCtive 
have proved a troublefome antagonift, had not Murray and l'ucceftful in promoting the fcheme of his mariiage 
deceived him by a pretended negociatior, and got him with the queen of Scots. Taking advantage of the 
into his power; in.mediately after which he imprifoued condition ol parlies, he had praCtiled with the piincipal 
him, a ad forced melt of the other lords who were on that nobility to encourage his pi etenfror.s to Mary; and 
iide to fubmit. he iccretly communicated to them the pre-miles of 

Von. XVII. K fupfoit 
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fupport he had received from the earl of Murray, 
the advice and influence of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
he engaged in his behalf the earl of Leicrfter; and 
this nobleman imparted the matter to the earls of Pem¬ 
broke and Arundel. The duke himfelf was able to 
conciliate the favour of the earls of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewfbury, Southampton, Northampton, Northum¬ 
berland, Weftmoreland, and Suffex. In the mean time, 
he was eagerly preffing Mary herfelf .with his fuil 
and importunities , and had naturally exchanged the 
tokens cf a conftant and liucere love. It was in this 
forward ftate of the match, that the bifhop of Rofs 
drew up the fcheduleof articles for the accommodation 
of the i ival queens. 

At the defire of Elizabeth, her privy council con¬ 
ferred with the bifhop upon thefe articles at different 
' times ; and they expreffed themfelves to be highly pleaied 
with their general import and meaning. Little doubt 
was entertained of their fuccefs ; and- the earl of Lei¬ 
cester, in order to complete the bufmefs, and to ferve 
the duke of Norfolk, undertook to give them a more 
fpecial force, and to improve them by the introduftion 
(fa ftipulation about the marriage of the queen of 
Scots. According to his fcheme of agreement, it was 
required of Mary, that (he fhould be a party to no at¬ 
tempt againft the rights and titles of the queen of Eng¬ 
land, or her heirs; that fhe fhould confent to a per¬ 
petual league, offenlive, and defenfive, between the two 
kingdoms ; that fhe fhould finally eftablifh the Pro- 
teltant religion in Scotland ; that fhe fhould admit to 
her favour thofe of her fubjedts. who had appeared 
againft her ; that if fhe had made any aflignment of 
her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, in the expedlation 
of a marriage to be contradled between them, it fhould 
be diffolved ; and that inftead of looking to a foreign 
prince whofe alliance would be dangerous, not only to 
the. religion but to the liberty of the two realms, fhe 
would agree to marry the duke of Norfolk, the firft 
peer of England. Thefe articles being communicated 
to the bifhop of Rofs, he was defired to tranfmit them 
to Mary ; but, as they touched upon fi me points con¬ 
cerning which, he had no inftrudtions, he declined this 
office, and recommended the propriety of their employ¬ 
ing a fpecial melfenger of their own in a commiffion 
offuch high importance. They accordingly appoint¬ 
ed Mr Candifh to go with them to the queen of Scots, 
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The duke of Norfolk was new impa¬ 
tient to conclude this great tranfaflion, in which he 
had engaged himfelf; and admitted into his councils 
many nobles whom he had hitherto neglefted to court, 
and many gentlemen who were confiderable from their 
diftinction and fortunes. The countenance and confent 
of the kings of France and Spain were thought necef- 
fary to the meafures in agitation, and were folicited and 
obtained. In the univerfality of the applaufe with 
which they were honoured, it was fuppoled that Eli¬ 
zabeth would be allured into a era dial acknowledgment 
of their propriety, or be compelled to afford them a re- 
ludtant approbation ; and lb ardent a belief prevailed of 
their fortunate terminati- n, that the marriage-contrafl 
was aftually intrufted to the keeping of M. Fenelon the 
French ambaifador. 

The adfivity of the duke of Norfolk with the Eng- 
lifli nobles did not fo much engrofs his attention as to 
make him forget the regent. He kept up with him a 
clofe correfpondence in coniequeme of the concert into 
which they had entered, and received the mod ample 
affurances of his fidelity and fervice. The moll fanguine 
and feducing hojes elated him. The regent, while 
he ftjpulated tor terms of favour and fecurity to him¬ 
felf and his fafiion, appeared to be full of the marriage, 
as a meafure from which the greateft advantages 
would arile to the two kingdoms, to the two queens, 
and to the true religion. The match, in the mean¬ 
while, was anxioufly concealed from Elizabeth ; but 
fhe was zealoufly preffed to conclude an accommoda¬ 
tion with Mary, on the foundation of the fchedule of 
agreement prelented by the bifhop of Rof. After 
having had many conferences with her privy-council, 
flie feemed inclined to treat definitively for the relto- 
ration of the queen cf Scots, and adtually agreed to 
open the tranfadiion to the regent. The lord Boyd 
was fent into Scotland upon this bufinefs ; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intrufted with difpatches 
from Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. 

As the regent was returning from his northern ex¬ 
pedition, he was faluted at Elgin by the lord Boyd, 
who immediately laid before l.im the difpatches and 
inftrudtions with which he had been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letters, made three propofi- 
tions in behalf ( f Mary, and intimated a defire that 
and, in a formal difpatch, they extolled the merits of one of them fhould be accepted. The queen of Scots, 
the duke of Norfolk ; affured her of the general favour lhe faid, might be reftored fully and abfolutely to 
and luppoit of the Englifh nobility, if fhe fhould ap- her royal eftate : fhe might be alfociated in the govern- 
prove of his love : and intimated their belief that ment with her fon, have the title of queen, and, till the 
Elizabeth would not be averfe from a marriage which prince fhould attain the age of 17 years, the admini- 
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gave the certain promife of tranquillity and happinefs 
10 the two kingdoms. This difpatch was in the hand- 
Wiiting of Leicefter; and it was fublcribed by this 
nobleman, and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and 
the 1 < rd Lumley. 

Mary, in the folitude of her prifan, received this 
application with pleafure. By the lord Boyd fhe re¬ 
turned a very favourable anfwer to it; but took the li¬ 
berty to admonifh them of the neceffity of their fecu- 
ring the good will of Elizabeth, left her diflike c f the 
treaty of the marriage fhould excite new difafters and 
mi-fortunes, and involve the duke of Norfolk in incun- 
veniency and danger. This advice, the fuggeftion of 
her delicacy and prudence, did not draw lufficiently 


ftration might continue in the regent; or (he might be 
permitted to return to Scotland in a private ftation, 
and have an honourable appointment to maintain her 747 
in a fafe and happy oblcurity. Tlje difpatches from The re- 
Mary to the regent defired, that judges might imme- ') ucft,u 
diately be allowed to enquire into the legality cf her Mal 7 ’ 
marriage with Bothwel: and that, if it was found to 
have been concluded in oppofition to the laws, it fhould 
be declared void, and that the liberty be granted to 
her of entering anew into a matrimonial engagement. 74 g 
The duke of Norfolk expreif d to the regent the gra- Imyoitniu 
titude he felt for hi:, friendship ; promifed him the tic:iof 
command of the fulleft exertions of his con'eque.ice Norfolk, 
and power ; intreated him to proceed expeditioulcy in 

promoting 
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Scotland, promoting the bufinefs of the marriage, and referred 
him to the indt udlions of lord Boyd for a fatisfadory 
anfwer to any doubts which might give him difgud or 
uneafinefs. By the letters of Throgmorton, the regent 
.was advertifed that toe marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk was a certain and decided 
point; and he was counfelled to concur heartily and 
expeditioufly in this tranfadion, that his confent might 
notfeem to have been extorted. Maitland of Lething- 
ton was recommended to him by this itatefman, as 
the perlon whom he fhould clioofe to reprefent him in 
the Englifh court, as he could negociate heft the terms 
and mode of his fecurity and of that of his party. In 
fine, Throgmorton intreated him not to be troubled 
with any precife fcrnples or objedions, for that his 
overthrow, if he refilled, would be inevitable ; and, in 
the view of his fervices and cordiality, he affured him, 
that no man’s friendfhip would be accepted with greater 
affection, and no man’s edim-ition be higher or 
more fortunate. The zeal of Throgmorton induced 
him alfo, upon this occafion, to addrefs to Maitland a 
difpatch, in which he was infinitely importunate to 
hatlen his expedition to England, in the charader to 
which lie recommended him. He complimented him 
as the fitteft perfon to open the match to the Englifh 
queen, on the part of the regent and the Scottilh no¬ 
bility ; and he reprefented the iuccefs of the fcheme to 
be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be fo unwife as 
to put her own lafety, the peace of her kingdom, and 
the prefet vation of he>- peop'e, in competition w ith the 
partial devices that might proceed from the vanity and 
the pafii >ns of any perfon whatfoever. He enume¬ 
rated the means of the Englifh nobility who had con¬ 
federated to promote the marr iage. He enlarged upon 
it as an expedient full of widom, and as advantageous 
in the highed degree to religion and the (late. He 
pointed out the lading and infeparable connexion of 
England and Scotland, as its happy and undoubted 
confeqnence. For, if James VI. fhould die, the feeptres 
of the two kingdoms might devolve to an English prince; 
and if he fhould attain to manhood, he might marry the 
daughter of the duke of Noriolk, and unite, in his per¬ 
fon, the two crowns. 

Delibera- Thefe weighty difpatchcs employed fully the thoughts 
tion of the °fi the regent. The calls of juftice and humanity were 
eftates on loud in the behalf of Mary; his engagements to Nor¬ 
ths retfora- folk were precife and definitive ; and the commiffi n of 
non, 3cc. of Elizabeth afTirded him the command of the mod hn- 
the queen. p 0rtant { ervlceSt But, on the other hand, the reftora- 
tion of Mary, and her marriage, would put an end 
for ever to his greatnefs ; and, amidd all the dipttla- 
tions which could be male for his protection, the enor¬ 
mity of his guilt was dill haunting him with fulpicions 
and terror. His ambition and his felfifh fen Abilities 
weie an overmatch for his virtue*. He praCtifed with 
his partifans to throw obftacles in the way of the treaty 
and the• marriage ; and, on the pretence of delibera¬ 
ting concerning the redoration of Mary, and on her 
divorce nom Bothwel, a convention ol the edates was 
fummoned by him to alienable at Perth. To this af- 
fembly the letters of Elizabeth were recited ; and her 
pit pofitions were cor.lidered in their order. The full re¬ 
doration of Mary to her dignity was accounted injuri¬ 
ous to the authority of the king, and her alfociation 
with her Jon in the government was udged improper 
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and dangerous ; but it was thought that her deliverance Scotland, 
from prifon, and her reduction to a private dation, 
were reafonable expedients. No definitive decree, how¬ 
ever, was pronounced. The letters of Mary were then 
communicated to this council, and gave rife to vehe¬ 
ment debates. She had written and fubferibed them 
in her ch.-uaCter of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
was termed injolcnt and imperious by the friends of the 
regent. They alfo held it unfafe to examine her re- 
quelts till they fhould be communicated to Elizabeth ; 
and they infmuated, that lome inclement and partial 
device was concealed under the purp. fe of her divorce 
from the earl of Bothwel. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letter 1 , 
by throwing the blame upon her fecretaries; and en¬ 
gaged, that while the commilfaries, or judges, were 
proceeding in the bufinefs of the divorce, new dif- 
patches in the proper method fhould be applied for and 
procured. They were heard with evident fymptoms 
of difpleafure ; and exclaimed, “ that it was wonder¬ 
ful to them, that thofe very perfons who lately had 
been fo violent for the reparation of the queen and 
Bothwel fhould now be lb averfe from it.” The 
patrifans of the regent replied, “ that if the queen was 
lb eagerly felicitous to procure the divorce, lhe might 
apply to the king of Denmark to execute Bothwel 
as the murderer of her hufband ; and that then fhe 
might marry the perfon who was moll agreeable to 
her.” Tiie paffions of the two fadions were infla¬ 
med to a moll indecent extremity, and the convention 
broke up with firong and unequivocal marks of hoflili- 
ty and anger. 

Nutwithllanding the caution with which Mary and Elizabeth 
Noifolk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them rl ‘f 3 PP [, >i n 
had come to Elizabeth. Norfolk himieif, by the ad- ^ 119 

vice the earl of Pembroke, had ventured to difelofe a nc i N;”'r- 
his fecret to Sir William Cecil, v ho afFeded to be f 0 ik. 
friendly to him. The regent, in anfwer to her letters, 
traniinitted to her the proceedings of the convention 
at Perth. The application of Mary for a divorce was 
a key to the ambitious hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 

She commanded Sir William Cecil to apply himfelf 
to dilcover the confpiracy. Tins Itatefman betrayed 
the contiber.ee with which he had been eii rufted ; and 
Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Farn- 
ham, difeovering a mixture of pi.aftnery and pafilon, 
admonifhed him to be careful on what pillow he repo- 
fed ids head. The earl of Leicefter, alarmed by his 
fears, revealed to her at Titchfield, the whole proceed¬ 
ings of the duke of Norfolk and his friends. Her 
fury was ungovernable ; and at different times fhe load¬ 
ed Norfolk with the fevered reproaches and contume¬ 
ly, for prelaming to think of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots without the fandion of her c incurrence. 

Infulted with her difeourfe and her looks, abandoned 
by Leiceller, and avoided by ether nobles in whom 
he had confided, he felt his courage to forfike him. 

He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the earl of Pembroke. 

New animations of her difpleafure were announced to 
him, and he retired to his feat at Kinninghall in Nor¬ 
folk. Hir. friends preffed him to take the field, and to 
commit his falety to the fvvoid ; but having no incli¬ 
nation to involve his couivry in the mileries of war. he ■ 
rejedled their advice ; a - d addreffing an apology toEli- 
K 2 zabeth, 
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« :othnd. lizabeth, prctefted that he never meant to depart from 
the fidelity which he owed to her ; and that it was his 
fixed refolution to have applied for her confent to his 
marriage with the queen of Scots. In return, fhe or¬ 
dered him to repair to her court at Windfor; and, as 
he appeared to be irrelolute, a meffenger was diipatch- 
ed to take him into cuftody. He was firft confined to 
the houfe of Paul Wentworth, at Buri ham, in the 
neighbourhood of Wiudlor, and then committed to the 
Tower. The earls of Pembroke and Arundel, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and the bifhop of 
751 Rofs, were alfo apprehended and confined. 

Mary ex- Elizabeth, amidft the ferment of her inquietudes, 
pofed ,C) , forgot not to gratify her revenge by infulting the queen 
” e t p' nlllS " Scots. The name of Mary was {efficient to con- 
vul:e her with anger. The earl of Huntingdon, who 
affedlea to have pretenfions to the crown of England 
that were preferable to thofe of the Scottiffi princefs, 
*was joined with the earl of Shrewfbury in the office cf 
guarding her. His irdtrudtions were rigorous and he 
was difpofed to exceed them. The tarl of Shrewf¬ 
bury confidered it as an indignity to have an affociate 
who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 
interefi in her death, and who was remarkable for a 
natural ferocity of difpofition. Mat y exclaimed ago in ft 
'the indelicacy and rudenefs of Elizabeth, and protefi- 
ed that all her intentions were commendable and inno¬ 
cent. Iduntingdon took a delight in her fufferings. 
He ranfacked her coffers with a view of making dif- 
cotreries ; but her prudence had induced her to deftroy 
all the evidences of her tranfaftions with the duke of 
Norfolk ; and the officious affiduity of this jailor was 
-only rewarded with two cyphers which he could not 
comprehend. The domeftics whom flie favoured were 
* fufpeded and diiiniffed. Her triin of attendants was 
diminifhed. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 
her. No couriers were allowed to carry her dif- 
patches. No roeffengers were admitted to her pre- 
fence ; and all the le'ters from her friends were ordered 
to be intercepted, and to be conveyed to the queen of 
Efigland. 

The proceedings of the convention at Perth were af- 
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{lifting to Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of 
Norfolk. In the former they created fufpicions of the 
regent; and they were a certain annunication to the 
latter, that he was rsfolved to fupport himfelf in the 
government of Scotland. Uncertain rumours had reach¬ 
ed Elizabeth of the interviews he had held with Nor¬ 
folk in the buftnefs of the marriage. Her lurprife 
and indignation were infinite. Mr Wood,who brought 
from the regent his anl'wer to her letter, was treated 
with difrefpeft. Secretary Cecildifpatched inftruftions 
to the lord Hunfdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
watch his operations with a jealous eye. Elizabeth, 
by a fpecral envoy, required from him an explanation 
of his ambiguous carriage. The regent, true to his 
interefts' apologized to her for his connections with 
the duke of Norfolk, by laying open the defign of 
that nobleman to cut him off, in his way to Scotland, 
by a full communication of whatever had parted be¬ 
tween them in relation to Mary, and by offers of an 
unlimited fubmiffion and obedience. 

While the duke of Norfolk was carrying on his in¬ 
trigues with Mary, the fcheme of an infurreftion for 
h#r deliverance was advancing under the direction of 


the earls of Northumberland and Weftinoreland. Mo- gcetlatuf. 
tives of religion were the chief foundation of thi. con- 
fpiracy ; and the more zealous Catholics over England 
were concerned in it. Mary, however, by the advice 
pf the duke of Norfolk, who was afraid of her match¬ 
ing with a foreign prince, did not enter into it with 
Cordiality. It advanced notwithftanding ; and the a- 
gents of the pope were lavifh of exhortations and do¬ 
natives. The duke of Alva, by the order of his maf- 
ter the king of Spain, encouraged the confpiratoii 
with the offer of 20,000 men from the Netherlands; 
and, under the pretence of adjufting commercial dif- 
puies, he lent into England Chiapini Vitelli marquis 
of Celona, an officer of ability,' that he might be at 
bafid, and prepare to take the command of them.— 

The report of an infurreftton was universal. Eliza¬ 
beth kept an army of 15,000 men near her perfon. 

The queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, a place 
of great llrength ; and it a fnperior and commanding 
force ftvould appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
is faid, had orders to afl'affinate her. Repeated com-’ 
mands were fent to the earls of Northumberland and 
Wellmoreland, to repair to court. But the imprifon- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had llruck 
a panic into them. They conceived that their confpi- 
racy was difeovered ; and putting themfelves at the 
head of their followers, they irtued their manifefto. 

The reiteration of Popery, the eftabliffiment of the 
tides of Mary to the Englifh crown, and the relorma- 
tion of abufes in the commonwealth, were the avowed 
objefts of their enterprife. But they haaembaiked 
in a buftnefs for which they were altogether unequal. 

Their efforts were feeble and defultory. I he duke of 
Alva forgot his promifes. Wherever the peace was 
diflurbed by infurgents, there were troops to oppole 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth diiconcerted with 
eafe the operations of men whom no refources or po¬ 
pularity could have conducted to greacnefs, and who 
could neither conquer nor die. The ead of Weffmore- 
land, after concealing himlelf for fome time in Scot¬ 
land, effected an el'cape into Flanders, where he parted 
a miferable and ufelefs exiHence ; and the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland being taken by the regent, was imprifoned 
in the caffle of Locbleven. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her refentment to 


the duke of Norfolk loll its powder ; and fhe failed not i; h( . rut es 
to diftinguilh between the intrigues of an honourable Norfolk 
ambition, and the praftices of an obftinate fupei ftition. and his 
It was the refult of the examination of this nobleman, Meade, 
and of the confeffions of the other priioners, that Le- 
thington, bad fchemed the buftnefs of the marriage, and 
that the earl < f Murray had encouraged it; that her 
confent was underftood to be neceffaty to its comple¬ 
tion ; and that Mary herfelf had warmly recommended 
the expedient of confulting her pleafure. Upon re¬ 
ceiving proper admonitions, the earls of Pembroke, A- 
ruwdel, the lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton* 
and the bifhop of Rofs, were releafed from confine¬ 
ment : and, after a more tedious imprifonment, the 
duke of Norfolk himfelf was admitted to his liberty. 

This favour, however, was not extended to him till he 
had not only lubmi-ffively acknowledged his prefumpu< n 
in the bufinefs of the marriage ; but had fully re¬ 
vealed whatever had parted between Mary and him and 
folemnly engaged himfelf never moie to think of this al¬ 
liance, 
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Scotlaml Jinnee, and never more to take any concern whatfoever 
in her affairs. 

Maitundcf The regent, in the meanwhile, was very anxious to 
Lithiugton recover the good opinion of Elizabeth. Her treat- 
accufed of ment of Mr Wood, and her dil'covery of his praltices, 
had excited his apprehenfions. He therefore afTembled 
at Stirling a convention of tfle eflates ; and taking her 
letters a fecond time into confederation, returned her a 
reply to them by Robert Pitcairn abbot of Dunferm¬ 
line, in a ftyle Anted to her temper and jealoufies, and 
from which file could decifively infer, that no favour 
of any kind would be fhown to the queen of Scots. 
But this bafe condefcenfion, though afiified by his trea¬ 
chery to the duke of Norfolk, not being lufficient, in 
his opinion, to draw completely to him the cordiality 
of the queen of England, he was preparing to gratify 
her wilh another facrifice. The paitialiry of Maitland 
to Mary, and his intrigues with Norfolk and the Eng- 
liHi malecentents, had rendered hm uncommonly ob¬ 
noxious to Elizabeth and her miniftry. The late com¬ 
motions had been chiefly aferibed to his arts ; and it 
was natural to dread new calamities and tumults from 
the fruitful fpring of his invent on. Under the pre¬ 
tence of employing his Arvice in difpatclies to Eng¬ 
land, the regent invited him to Stirling. He was then 
with the earl of Athol at Perth ; and fufpectlng lome 
improper device, he obeyed the fummons with reluc¬ 
tance. When he took his place in the privy-council, 
Captain Crawford, the minion of the earl of Lenox, 
who had diltinguifhed himfelf in the tiial of Mary, 
accufed him, in direct terms, of being a party in the 
murder of the late king. The regent affected arto- 
nifliment, but permitted him to be taken into cuflody. 
He was foon after fent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admonifhed to prepare for his trial. Upon flmi- 
lar charges, the lord Seton and Sir James Balfour 
were feized upon and imprifoned. 

Kirkaldy of Grange, the governor of the caflle of 
Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland, af- 
KrrkaUfj of ter having remonftrated in vain 
Orange. t[ ie violence of his conduit, 

tagem in the fervice of his friend. Under the cover 
of night, he went with a guard of l'oldiers to the lodge- 
ing where Mail land was confined ; and (flowing a forged 
warrant for taking his perifln into keeping, got pof- 
fefli m of him. Kitkaldv had now in his caflle the 
duke of Ch itelherault, the lord Herries, and Mait¬ 
land. The regent fent f>r him to a conference; but 
he refilled to obey his meffage. He put himfelf and 
his f. rtrefs under the direction of his prifoners 
regent, condefcending to pay him a vifit, was more 
lavilh than ufual of his promifes and kindt efs. His 
arts, however, only excite ! the difdain of this gene¬ 
rous foldier. Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the block, he inftitrrted a procefs of treafon againfl 
him, in order to forfeit his eifares. Kirkaldy, by the 
mouth of a trumpeter, defired him to commence fimi- 
lar allioi s againlt the earl of Morton and Mr Archi¬ 
bald Douglas, as it was notorious that they were par¬ 
ties to the king’s murder. This meffenger was like- 
wife '-harped with delivering a challenge from him to 
. Mr Archibald Douglas, and another from the krd 
Kerries to the earl of Morton. This difappointment, 
ai d i e'e n hgnities, made a deep impreflion upon the 
regent j and, in a thoughtful diffatisfied humour, 
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about this time he made a fliort progrefs towards the 
Engliflr border, courting popularity, and deferving it, 
by an attention to order and juftice. 

Elizabeth, flattered by his lubmiffive advances, and 
pleaied with his ambition, was now difpofed to gratify 
his fulled wifhes ; and fhe perceived, that by delivering 
to him the queen of bcots, fhe would effectually relieve 
herfelf of a prifoner whole vigour and intrigues were a 
contlant interruption to her repofe. A treaty for this 
purpofe was entered into and concluded. The regent 
was 10 march an army to the Englifh frontiers, and to 
receive from her his lovereign into her own dominions, 
the victim of his power, and the fport of his pallions. 
No tentages and nofecurity were {Updated for her en¬ 
tertainment and good ufage. His authority over her 
was to be without any limits. Upon his part, he was 
to deliver to Elizabeth the young pi ince, to put her 
in po lie 111 on of the principal forts of Shetland, and to 
afl'ifl her with troops in the event of a war with France. 
This treaty, fo fatal to Mary, and fo luinous to the in¬ 
dependence of Scotland, eicaped not the vigilance, of 
the bilhop of Rofs. Fie complained of it in the rti ong- 
efl terms to Elizabeth ; and declared it to be equiva¬ 
lent to a fentence of death againfl his miftrefs. The 
ambaffadors of France and Spain were alfo ftrenuous in 
their remonftrances to her upon this fubjelt. All re¬ 
finance, however, was unavailing ; and the execution of 
the treaty feemed inevitable. Yet how vain are the 
loftieft fchemes of human pride! The career of the re¬ 
gent was haftening to its termination; and ihe hand of 
an aifaflin put a period to his dream of royalty. Scot¬ 
land did not lofe its liberties ; but Mary continued to be 
unfortunate. 

James Hamilton of Bothwe’haugh, who had been 
taken a prifoner at the battle of Langfide, obta ; ned 
his liberty and life ; but his eftates were forfeited.— 
His wife, the hcirels of Woodhcuflie, retired upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope 
that it might efcape the rapacity of the regent. He 
had, however, given it away in a gift to one of his 
favourites, Sir James BallenJen ; and the inftruments 
of his power having the inhumanity to ftrip her of her 
garments, and to turn her naked out of her houfe, m 
a cold and dark night, lhe became diflraded before 
tile morning. Hamilton vowed revenge ; and the re¬ 
gent made a mockery of his threats. This contempt 
inlpirited his paflions ; and the humiliation of the houfe 
of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, forte: ed the 
eagernefs of his difeontents The madnefs of party 
Th-e fermented in him with the atrncioufnefs of rage. His 
mind reconciled itf'elf to aflafllnation. After watch¬ 
ing lorfome time a proper opportunity to commit his 
horrible purpofe, he found it at Linlithgow. The re¬ 
gent was to pafs through this town in hri way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh. Intimation? reached him that 
Hamilton was now to perpetrate his delign ; and he 
unaccountably neglected them. The aifaflin, in a 
houfe that belonged to the archbiflrop of St Andrevv’s 
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waited deliberately his approach ; and filing his mufket 
from a window, fhet hm through the body. The 
wound, when examined was not judged to be mortal ; 
but the regent finding its pain to increafe, prepared 
himfelf for death ; and in a few hours after he ex¬ 
pired. A fleet horfe of the abbot of Arbroath’s 
carried the affaflin to the palace cf Hamilton ; ard 
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Scotland, from thence he foon after effected his efcape into 
France. 

The death of the earl of Murray made no favourable 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confufionand difor- 
der prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and though 
the fiiends ot the queen were promifed affiftance from 
France, nothing effedtual was done for them. At laft 
the regency was conferred upon the earl of Lenox ; 
an enemy to his queen, and who treated her friends 
with the utmoft rigour. At the fame time Elizabeth 
continued to amufe with negotiations her unhappy ri¬ 
val. She granted liberty to the bifhop of Rofs to re¬ 
pair to tire queen of Scots, who bad been removed to 
Chatfworth, and to confer with her on the fubjedt of 
the intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to 
the advances of Elizabeth, authorifed the lord Le-- 
vingfton to pafs to her dominions, and to defire her 
friends to appoint a deputation of their number t<> give 
their affiftance in promoting the falutary purpofe of 
eftabliihing the tranqui'lity of their country; and af¬ 
ter meeting with fome interruptions upon the Englilh 
borders from the earl of Suifex, this nobleman execu¬ 
ted fucceisfuily his commiffion. Toe queen’s lords 
gave powers to- ten nobles to adt in a body, or by two 
ot their number, in i he intended negociation : and a 
fafe-condudt from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the 
Englilh realm, and to remain in it during the fpace of 
fix months. 

While the lord Levingfton was confulting the in- 
terefts of Mary with her fpends in Scotland, the bilhop 
of Rofs was making earned fuit with Elizabeth to pro¬ 
ceed in the projected negociation. His felicitations 
were not ineffedtual; and Sir William Cecil and Sir 
V. alter Mildmay received the inftrudtions of their mif- 
trefs to wait upon the queen of Scuts at Chatfworth. 
The heads of accommodation which they propofed 
weie explicit and particular ; and the rigour they dif- 
covered towards the Scottifh princefs feemed to vouch 
their fincerity. It was propoled, that a perfedt amity 
iliould take place between the two queens ; that all the 
treaties which had formerly been concluded by the two 

nations lhould receive an ample confirmation ; that the 
queen «f Seots lhould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and forbear from advancing any title or claim to the 
crown of England during the life of Elizabeth, or to 
the prejudice of the heirs of her body; that in. cafe of 
foreign inva!icn% the two realms fhould mutually affift 
each other ; that all foreign fi ldiers fhould be ordered 
to depart out of Scotland ; that in the future, ftrangers 
of the pr feftion of arms fhould be prohibited from re¬ 
pairing to it, and from taking up their refidence in any 
of its caftles or houfes of flrength ; that Mary fhould 
hold no correfpondence, diredlly or indiredtly, with any 
fibjrdt of England, without the permiffion of the 
Englilh queen; that the earl of Northumberland, and 
the Englilh rebels in Scotland, fhould he delivered up 
t; Elizabeth; that redrefs fhould be given to the fub- 
jecb of England for the fpoils committed upon them by 
the Scottifh borderers ; that the murderers of the lord 
Darnley and the earl of Murray lhould be duly and ef- 
Ldtually punifhed; that beiore the queen of Scots 
fhould be fet at liberty, the young prince her fon fhould 
be brought into England, Mid that he fhould continue 
in the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his mo¬ 
ther, or till hei refignation to him of her crown on at¬ 


taining his majority ; that the queen of S'cot9 fhould 
not enter into a negociation for the marriage without 
the knowledge of the queen of England, nor conclude 
it without her approbation, or that of the greateft part 
of the Scottifh nobility ; that none of the lubjedts of 
Scotland iliould be fufFered to go to Ireland without 
the fafe-condudt of Elizabeth ; and that Mary lhould 
deliver to her lifter all the teftimonies and writings 
which had been fent from France, renouncing and d if~ 
avowing the pretended marriage between her and the 
nuke of Anjou. Befides thefe articles of agreement, it 
was propofed by another treaty to adjuft the differences 
of the queen of Scots and her fubjedts ; and Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced the prefent op¬ 
portunity of conferring with hei upon this bufinefs.un- 
der the pretence of facilitating its management in the 
future ftages of its progreis. 

During their flay at Chatfworth, thefe ftatefmen were 
completely fatisfied witn the behaviour of the queen of 
Scots. The candour, fincerity, and moderation, which 
flie difplayed, were full alfmances to tnem that upon 
her part there was no occafio i to apprehend any im¬ 
proper policy ot art; and the calamities of her condi¬ 
tion were a ftill fecurer pledge of her compliance. 
Elizabeth, upon hearing their repent, affedted to be 
highly pleafed with her lifter, and fent a melfage to 
the earl of Lenox, inftrudting him in the conditions 
which had been lubmitted .0 Mary ; and defiring him 
to difpatch conimiffioners into England to deliberate in 
the Treaty, and to coriluk his intereft and that of his 
fadtion. Nor did Mary negledt to tranfmit to her 
friends in Scotland the pr poled t rms of agreement; 
and the bilhop of Rofs, who had affifted her in the 
conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king ot France, and the duke of Alva ; befought 
their advice, and informed thefe princes, that unlels an 
effedtual relief could be e.xpedted from their favour, the 
neceffities of her condition would compel her to fnb- 
feribe to the hard and humiliating dictates of the queen 
ot England. 

But while Mary and her friends were indulging the 
hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was 
fecretly giving comfort to her adverfaiies, and encou¬ 
raging them to throw obftacles in the way of the trea¬ 
ty. Sir William Cecil wrote to the regent, exprefs- 
ing his difapprobation of the negociations at Chatf¬ 
worth ; defiring him not to be apprehenfive of the 
boaftings of the adherents of the queen of Scots ; and 
advifing him to make choice of commiflioners, in the 
name of the king, in whofe conftancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addrefs could allure from his 
intereft, or from the common caufe in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Suffex alfo fent 
him diipatches, in which he adm<niihed him to turn his 
anxious attention to the approaching negociation, and 
to infill on fecure ftipulations for the prefervation of 
the prince, for his own fafety, and for a general indem¬ 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, whole party he 
had efpoufed. In every event, he reprefented it as pro¬ 
per Jur him to pay the greateft refpedt to Elizabeth ; 
and, if no treaty lhould be concluded, he advifed him 
to be prepared for reducing the friends of Mary to 
obedience, and for defending himfelf againft invafions 
from abroad. By thefe artifices, the regent and his 
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fadHon were inclined to intimate to Elizabeth their in plotting their overthrow ; and the duke of Alva felt J ut land, 
warm diffatisfadtion with the terms of agreement which himfelf infecure in his government of the Netherlands, 
ffie had propofed to Mary ; and Pitcairn abbot of But while they ftrongly advifed Mary to conclude 
Dunfermline, who had been appointed fecretary of an agreement with the queen of England, they were 
date in the room of Maitland of Lethington, was de- yet laviffi to her of their expreffions of a conftant ami. 
puted to her upon this bufinefs. He exclaimed againft ty ; and if the treaty ffiould mifearry, they promifed 

make the moft ftrenuous exertions in her behalf, 


the treaty as wild and impolitic ; and contended, that 
no ftipulations could bind Mary, whofe religion taught 
her to keep no faith with heretics; that her claims to 
the Englifh crown, and her relentment aga.nft the 
queen of England, as well as her own fubjeds, would 
immediately upon the reftoration, involve ti'.e two king¬ 
doms in bio'd ; and that no peace or quiet could be 
expedled or enjoyed, but by adhering to the falutary 
maxim of detaining her in a fure and clofe captivity. 
Eliza be.h did not difeourage thefe inclement fehti- 
ments ; and Pitcairn was affined by her that from her 
natural love to the king, and her regard to the nobles 
who upheld his authority, lhe would faithfully provide 
for their iecurity ; and that if juRice fhould appear deci- 
fively upon their fide, lhe would even ftrenuoufly main¬ 
tain their quarrel and their confequence. 

Mary had been carried to Sheffield, and was reco¬ 
vering from a feverifh indijlpofition. To this place the 
biffiop of Galloway and the lord Levingfton, who had 
been feledled by her friends to be herafling deputies 
in England, repaired in order to impart to her the 
ftate of affairs in Scotland, and to receive her com¬ 
mands. After repeated conferences on the fubjedt of 
the approaching treaty, (he gave them her commiffion 
and inftrudtions, and joining them to the biffiop of Rofs, 


to make the molt ltrenuous exertions in 
and to affift her adheients with money, ammunition, 
and troops. ( 

The etui of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermlipe, and The regent 
Mr James Macgill, had been appointed by the regent an j hfffac* 
and his fadtiop, to be their conimiffioners in the name of tion at- 
the king; and at length their arrival was announce^ . ce ’ 11 P t ta 
to Elizabeth, Conforming to the fpirit of their party, J . u 
the earl of Merton and his colleagues took an early op- 0 f ^Bry. 
portuhity to juftify to her the depofition of the queen 
of Scots, and by this means to interrupt the progrefs of 
the treaty. In an elaborate memorial, they affedted to 
confider Mary as unworthy to reign, and afferted the 
conffitutional power of the people to curb her ambi¬ 
tion, and to throw her down from royalty. They en¬ 
deavoured to intrench themfelves within the authority 
of laws, civil, canon, and municipal; and they recited 
opinions to her prejudice by many pious divines. But. 
though the general pofition, that the people have a, 
title to refill the domination of the fovereign is clear 
and undubitable ; yet their application of it to the 
queen of Scots v as wildly precarious and improper. To 
fpeak of her tyranny, and her violation of the rights of 
her people, was even a wanton mockery of truth and 
jullice ; for inftead >.f having affumed an illegal exorbi- 


ftnt them to Elizabeth. They claimed an audience of taucy of power, (he had fullered in her own perfon and 
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this princeis, and were admitted to it at Hampton 
court. Having prelented their credentials, they inform¬ 
ed her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agreement, upon principles the moft exten- 
five and liberal; and, reprefenting to her the impove- 
riffied and tumultuous ftate of their country, they beg¬ 
ged her to proceed in the bufinefs with expeditii n. 
The orders, they faid, which they had received and 
their own inclinations, dilpofed them to follow her ad¬ 
vice and counfel in all points which were honourable 
and conliftcnt with reafon ; and as her protedtion was 
the only refuge of the adverfaries of their queen, they 
took the liberty to oblerve, that it was completely in 
her power to put a period to all difturbances and ani- 
mofity, and to accomplilh an accord, which would not 
only confer upon her the higheft reputation, but be of 
the molt fignal utility to the two kingdoms. Eliza- 


rights, and had been treated by her fubjedts with the 
moft cruel and tyrannical,inlolence. Elizabeth, who was 
unwilling and afraid to enter anew into the condndt of 
Mary, who was fully fenfible of the infolence of her 
adverlaries, and who did not approve of any maxims, 
that preffed againft the majefty of princes, received their 
memorial with furprife and indignation. She perceived 
not, ffie told them, any reafon that could vindicate the 
feverity which had been ffiown to the queen of Scots 
by her enemies ; and advifed them to confider, that 
in the prefent negociation it was their proper bufi- 
r.eis to confult the Iecurity of the king and of their 
faction. - 

Upon the part of Elizabeth, the comrniffioners were Elizabeth’* 
the lord keeper Bacon, the earls of Suffex and Leicef- commit¬ 
ter, the I.<rd Clynton, the lord chamberlain, Sir Wil- f 10 , n . ej ' 5 
liam Cecil, who about this time was created lord Bur-f e “ en “ s n ' 


beth declared, that it would pleafe and flatter her in leigii, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Walter w ; t h t hofe 
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no common degree to advance in the negociation ; and 
that it was a pain to her iliat the regent, by his delay 
in fending conimiffioners, ffiould difeover ;.ny averfion 
from it. This anfwer was deemed very favourable by 
the biffiop of Rofs and his affiociares ; and they obtained 
her authority to difpatch a meffenger to the regent to 
haften h s operations. 

In the mean time, Mary received dffpatche'- from the 
pope, the king of France, and the duke ol Alva ; and 
they concuirtd in recommending it t her to accept of 
the articles of accommodation which were offered by 
Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employment to the 
pope and the king of Spain ; Charles IX. already en¬ 
feebled by the obttinate valour of the Huguenots, was 


MUdmay, and Sir Thomas Smith. The deputies of of the 
Mary were invited tp meet with the Engliffi commif- queen o£ 
fioners in the houfe of the lord keeper ; and after he ScoIE - 
had ftated the general purpofes 'of the treaty, he inti¬ 
mated to them, that there were two points which re¬ 
quired a particular difeuffion. A proper feevtrity, he 
faid, i-ught to be given by the queen of Scots for her due 
performance of the ftipulations of the agreement with 
Elizabeih ; and it was expedient to concert the mode 
of the pardon and indemnity which ffie was to extend 
to lhe fubjedts of Scotland who had offended her. As 
an affufance of ti e accommodation with his miftrefs, he 
demanded, that the duke of Chatelherault, the earls of 
Flumley and Argyle, the lords Hume and Herries, with 


bufy in deceiving them with appearances of peace, and another perfon of high rank, ffiould be furrendered to 
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Scotland, her, and remain in England for three years; that the 
caftles of Dumbarton and Hume fhould be in her pof- 
feffion during the fame period ; and as to the article 
concerning the delivery of the prince into her cuftody, 
he obferved.that it would be required from the regent, 
the queen of Scots not having the power of its perform^- 
ance. The deputies, of Mary, furprifed with this lan¬ 
guage, intreated the Englifh delegates to refledf, that 
their queen, if deprived of the mod faithful of her no- 
1 les, and of her ftrongeft forts, could have little defire or 
ambition to return to her own kingdom ; for fhe would 
thus be unable to protedl herfelf againft the turbulence 
of her fubjedts, and be a fovereign without friends, and 
without ftrength. They were incline;!, they faid, to 
put their commiffion and powers to the luHeft ftretch, 
in order to gratify Elizabeth ; and they would agree, 
that two earls and two barons (houl.i be furrendered 
for two years, as hoftages of the fidelity of their fove¬ 
reign ; under the reftridtion, that they might be ex¬ 
changed every fix months for perfons of an equal con¬ 
dition, if they fhould be defirous of returning to their 
own country. As to the giving up of any forts or caftles, 
they would not agree to it, becaufe among the other 
inconveniences of this meafure, fimilar claims would be 
competent to the king of trance, by the fpirit of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which ftipulated, that no French 
or Englifh troops fhould be admitted into Scotland. 
The lord keeper Bacon, refuming his difcourfe, told 
them, that the whole realm of Scotland, its piince, no¬ 
bles, and caftles, were an inadequate pledge to the queen 
of England ; and that, if his advice would he f Hewed, 
the queen of Scots fhould not obtain her liberty upon 
any kind of fecurity which could be granted by the 
Hcottifh nation. In all public treaties, laid the dele¬ 
gates of Mary, no further affurance can be required 
from a fovereign than-what confifts with his fafety ; 
and when exactions are prelied from a contracting par¬ 
ty in a league which are ruinous and impcffible, it is 
underftood that a foundation is fought to break off the 
negociation. The Englifh commiilioners, now inter¬ 
fering in a body, declared upon their honour, that it 
was the meaning: of Elizabeth to aoree to the reitora- 

O O' 

tion of the queen of Scots to her crown and realm, up¬ 
on receiving fufficient affurances for the articles of the 
accommodation; that the fecurity offered for her ac¬ 
ceptance, fhould be fubmilted to her deliberation ; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with the 
deputies for the king of Scots. 

The Englifh com mi (Tinners were not unacquainted 
with the feutiments of the earl of Morton and his col¬ 
leagues ; and it was from this quarter that they expec¬ 
ted a refolute and definitive interruption to the treaty. 
Nor did thefe delegates difappoint the expiations con¬ 
ceived of them. After affecting to take a comprehen- 
five view of the articles under debate, they declared, 
that their commiffion gave them authority to treat about 
the amity of the two kingdoms, and the maintenance 
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but that it conferred upon them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotland, or to 
fusrender to Elizabeth the perfnn of their king. They 
therefore begged rot to be urged to accede to a league 
which, in f ine future period might expofe them to a 
charge of high treafon. 

This fingular declaration was confldered to be folid 
and weighty by the Englifh ccmmift.oners ; and, in a 

1 


new conference, it was communicated by them to the $cotlan<J- 
deputies of Mary. The bifhop of Rofs and his affo- 
dates were difgufted with this formal imp rfinence. 

They did not hefitate to pronounce the plea of an in- 
fuffident commiffion from the king to Ins delegates tp 
he an unworthy and moll frivolous fubteifuge. The 
authors, they laid, of the depofitioo of their fovereign 
did not need any authority but their own to let her at 
liberty ; the prince was not yet five years of age, and 
could give them no inftrudfions ; and the regent was 
wholly dependent upon the will and pleafure cf the 
queen of England. It was repreiented in return by the 
Englifh delegates, that the commiffion of king James 
to his deputies, having been perufed by Elizabeth, was 
accounted by hei to be infufficient ; and that it. was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton fhould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new powers. 

Tire biihop or Rofs exclaimed, that the queen of Scots 
had been amufed with deceitful promifes, that the pru- 
derce of Elizabeth had been corrupted by pait al o un- 
lels', and that the allegations and pretences held out for 
interrupting the negociation were affedted and unreal. 

The imti unions, he faid, from his fovereign to her com- 
miffioners, were to negociate and to conclude, and not 
to trifle ; and they would not by any means confent to 
protradl, by artificial delays, a treaty winch the queen 
of England, if her intentions were fincere and right, 
could immediately terminate upon reafonable and ha- 
nourable terms. His fpeech and his demeanour he ac¬ 
knowledged to be lree and open; and he befought 
them to excufe him, fince, having been made an inftru- 
ment to abufe his miftrefs with falfe hopes, he could 
not but relent the indignity, and exprefs what he knew 
and what he felt. The Englifh deputies, addreffing 
him and his colleagues, obkrvtd, that as the friends 
of Mary, and thole of the king her fin, could not 
come to an agreement, and as their queen was re¬ 
filled the a durance fhe expedted, they held their com¬ 
miffion to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 
to negociate. 

The iniincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the 
league or agreement, filled Mary with refinement and ted'conJi-* 
complaints. Her animolities, and thofe of Elizabeth, tion of the 
were increafed and fortified. She was in hafte to com- twoquccr-s. 
municate to her allies the unworthy treatment lhe had 
received ; and fhe lent her commands to her adherents in 
Scotland to rile up in arms, to repofe no truft in truces, 
which were prejudical and treacherous, and to employ 
all their refources and ftrength in the humiliation of 
the regent and his fadtion. Elizabeth, who by this time 
apprehended no enterprize or danger from Charles IX. 
or the duke of Alva, refolved, on the other hand, to 
give a ftrong and effectual fupport to the king’s friends, 
and to difunite by ftiatagem, and oppr efs by power, the 
partizans i f the Scottitli princefs. The zeal of the bi- 
lh >p of Rofs having raifed her anger, (he commanded 
him to depart fr= m London ; and Mary, in contempt 
of her mandate, ordered him to remain there under the 
privilege of her ambaffador. The high and unbroken 
lpirit of the Scatilh queen, in the mid it of her misfor¬ 
tunes, never once awakened the generous admiration of 
Elizabeth, While it uniform!) inflamed her rage, it 
feems alfo to have excited her terroi. Widi a pulilla- 
nimous meannefs, fhe fent a difpatdj to the earl of 
Shrewsbury, indr u cling him to keep Ids charge in the 
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ciofeft confinement, and to bemceffantly on his guard 
to prevent her efcape. He obeyed, and regretted her 
Severity. The expence, retinue, and domefficsj of the 
queen of Scots, were dtnnniihed and reduced, and every 
probable means by which Ihe might endeavour to obtain 
her liberty were removed from her. The rigours, how¬ 
ever, that invaded her perfon could not reach her, mind; 
and Ihe pitied the tyrant that could add contumely 
to oppreffion, and deny her even the comfoits of a 
prifon. 

3. All this time Scotland- was involved in the miferies 
ef civil war. The friends of Mary were everywhere pu¬ 
nched with fines and forfeiture. Private families took 
the opportunity of the public confufion to revenge their 
quarrels againft each other. Individuals of every de¬ 
nomination ranged themfelves on the fide either of the 
regent or of the queen, and took a fhare in the hoftili ■ 
ties of their country. Fathers divided againft fons, and 
fons againft their fathers. Ads of outrage and violence 
were committed in every quarter, while, amidft the ge¬ 
neral confufion, religion was made the pretence by both 
parties. 

In the mean time, though many encounters took 
place between the two fadions, yet neither party feems 
to have been conduded by leaders of any ability or 
fkill in military affairs. This year, in one of thefe fkir- 
mifties, the regent himfelf was taken prifoner by a par¬ 
ty of the queen’s fadion, and put to death. But this 
event made little alteration in the affairs of the nation. 
The earl of Marre, another of the queen’s enemies, was 
chofen to the regency : but though he propofed to ad 
againft her party with rigour, he was baffled before 
Edinburgh caftle, which was ftill held by her friends; 
and fome bloody fkirmifhes were fought in the north, 
where vidory declared in favour of the queen. Thefe 
advantages, however, were more than compenfated to 
the other party by the following event. 

While the negociations with Elizabeth for Mary’s 
reftoration were depending, the fcheme of a confpi¬ 
racy for her deliverance was communicated to her by 
Robert Ridolphi a Florentine, who lived in Lon¬ 
don many years as a merchant, and who was fecretly 
an agent for the court of Rome. But to his letters, 
while the fate of the treaty was uncertain, fhe return¬ 
ed no reply. Its mifcarriage, through the duplicity 
of Elizabeth, recalled them forcibly to her atten¬ 
tion, and ftimulated her to feek the accomplifiiment 


ters awakening the hope and ambition of Norfolk, he Scotland- 
was impatient to fee Ridolphi; and the bilhop of Rofs w 
foon brought them together. Ridolphi, whofe ability 
was infpirited by motives of religion and intereft, exert¬ 
ed all his eloquence and addrefs to engage the duke to 
p.ut himfelf at the head of a rebellion againft his fove- 
reign. He reprefented to him, that there could not be 
a feafon more proper than the prefent for atchieving the 
overthrow of Elizabeth. . Many perfons who had en¬ 
joyed authority and credit under her predeceffor were 
much difgufted; the Roman Catholics were numerous 
and incenfed; the younger fons of the gentry were lan- 
guifhing in poverty and inadtion in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; and there were multitudes difpofed toinfur- 
reftion from reftleffnefs, the love of change, and the ar¬ 
dour of enterprife. He infinuated to him, that his 
rank, popularity, and fortune, enabled him to take the 
command of fuch perfons with infinite advantage. He 
infilled upon bis imprifonment and the outrages he had 
fuftained from Elizabeth ; reprefented the contempt to 
which he would expofe himfelf by a tame fubmiffion to 
wrongs; extolled the propriety with which he might 
give way to his indignation and revenge; and painted 
out the glory he might purchafe by the humiliation of 
his enemies, and by the full accomplilhment of his mar¬ 
riage with the queen of Scots. To give a ftrength and 
confirmation to thefe topics, he produced a long lift 
of the names of noblemen and gentlemen with whom he 
had praftifed, and whom he affirmed to be ready to ha¬ 
zard their lives and riches for a revolution in the ftate, 
if the duke would enter into it with cordiality. To fix 
decifively the duke, he now opened to him the expecta¬ 
tions with which he might flatter himfelf from abroad. 

The pope, he allured him, had already provided 100,00,» 
crowns for the enterprife ; and if Popery Ihould be ad¬ 
vanced in England, he would cheerfully defray the 
whole charges of the war. The king of Spain would 
fupply 4000 horfe and 6000 foot, which might be land¬ 
ed at Harwich. Charles IX. was devotedly attached 
to the queen of Scots, notwithftanding the treaty which 
had been entered upon with Elizabeth for her marriage 
with his brother the.duke of Anjou: aqd when he 
Ihould difcover that, on the part of the Englifti prin- 
cefs, this matrimonial fcheme was no better than a de¬ 
vice or a mockery, he would renounce the appearance 
of friendfhip he had affumed, and return to his natural 
fentiments of difdain and hatred with redoubled vio- 


of her liberty by meafures bolder and more arduous 
than any which had been hitherto employed by her. 
She drew up in cipher an ample difcourfe of his com¬ 
munications and ol her fituation, and difpatched it ta 
the bilhop of Rofs, together with letters for the duke 
of Norfolk. Her inftructiom to this ecclefiaftic were 
•to convey the difcourfe and letters expeditioully to Nor¬ 
folk, and to concert an interview between that noble¬ 
man and Ridolphi. The confidential fervants by whom 
the duke ailed with the bilhop of Rofs were Bannifter 
and Barber; and having received from them the dif¬ 
courfe and the letters, they were deciphered by Hick- 
ford his fecretary. Having confidered them maturely, 
he delivered them to Hickford, with orders to commit 
them to the flames. His orders, however, were difo¬ 
beyed ; and Hickford depofited them, with other pa¬ 
pers ofconfequence, under the mats of the duke’s bed¬ 
chamber. The contents of the difcourfe and the let- 
Vol. XVII. 


lence. In fine, he urged, that while he might depend 
on the affiftance and arms of the greateft princes of 
Chriftendom, he would intitle himfelf to the admiration 
of all of them by his magnanimous efforts and generous 
gallantry in the caufe of a queen fo beautiful and fo 
unfortunate. •*- 

The duke of Norfolk, allured by appearances fo Difcovered 
plaufable and flattering, did not fcruple to forget the by the mi- 
duties of a fubject, and the fubmiffive obligation in mfters oi 
which he had bound himfelf to Elizabeth never Store to Elii!abctt1, 
interfere in the affairs of the Scottilh princefs.' Ri¬ 
dolphi, in this forward ftate of the bufinels, advifed 
him to addrefs letters to the Pope, the 'king of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva, expreffive of his concurrence in 
-the defign, and infpiriting their aflivity and refolu- 
tions. He even produced difpatcbes framed for this 
purpofe ; and, while he intreated the duke to fubfcribc 
them, he offered to carry them.himfelf to Flanders, 
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ambitious and timid, difpofed to treafon, and unfit for 
it, hefitated whether he fliould fubfcribe the letters; 
and at length refufed to proceed to that extremity. He 
yet allowed the bilhop of Rofs, and Barker his fervant, 
to go to the Spanilh ambaflhdor to exprefs his approba¬ 
tion of the meafures of Ridolphi, to acknowledge that 
the letters were according to his mind, and to empower 
this ftatefman to certify their authenticity to his court. 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, fet out to execute his commif- 
fion. He palled firft to the duke of Alva, to whom 
he communicated the tranfa&ions in which he had been 
engaged, and with whom he held many conferences. 
There was at this time at Bruxelles Charles Badly, a 
fervant of the queen of Scots; and Ridolphi, after dif- 
clofing to him his proceedings with Alva, entrufted 
him with letters to her to the duke of Norfolk, the 
Spanilh ambaffador, and the bilhop of Rofs. When this 
mefienger reached Calais, a letter was delivered to him 
from the bifhop of Rofs, defiring him to leave his dis¬ 
patches with the governor of that place. From inexpe¬ 
rience and vanity he negledled this notice; and being 
fearched at Dover, his letters, books, and clothes were 
feized, and he himfelf was fent to London, and impri- 
foned in the Marlhalfea. The bilhop of Rofs, full of 
apprehenfions, applied to lord Cobham, the warden of 
the cinque ports, who was friendly to the duke of Nor¬ 
folk ; and obtaining by his means the packet of difpatches 
from Ridolphi, he fubftituted another in its place, which 
contained letters of no danger or ufefulnefs. He had 
alfo the dexterity to convey intelligence of this trick to 
B'ailly, and to admonilh him to preferve a profound fi- 
lence, and not to be afraid. This limple and unprac- 
tifed agent had, however, excited fufpicions by the 
fymptoms of terror he had exhibited upon being taken, 
and by exclaiming, that the difpatches he brought 
would^involve his own deftrudtion and that of others. 
At his firft examination he confelfed nothing : but be¬ 
ing fent to the tower, and put upon the rack, he re¬ 
vealed his converfation with Ridolphi, and declared, 
that the difpatches which he had brought had been de¬ 
livered to the bilhop of Rofs. An order was granted 
for taking the bilhop into cuftody. Having been aware, 
however, of his perilous fituation, his houfe was fearch¬ 
ed in vain for treafonable papers ; and he thought to 
fcreen himfelf from anfwering any interrogatories un¬ 
der the fandlity of his character as the ambalfador of 
an independent princefs. 

An unexpe&ed incident excited, in the meanwhile, 
friends and new fufpicions and alarms. Mary being defirous of 
fervants tranfmitting 2000 crowns to the lord Herries to ad¬ 
vance her interefts in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk 
undertook to convey it to him with fafety. He intruft- 
ed it to the charge of his confidents Hickford and 
Barker, who putting it into a bag with difpatches from 
their mailer to lord Herries, ordered a fervant called 
Brown to carry it to Bannifter; who, being at this time 
on the border, could forward it to Scotland. Brown, 
fufpicious or corrupted, inftead of proceeding on his 
errand, carried the bag and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now lord Burleigh. The privy-council, deeming 
it treafon to fend money out of the realm for the 
ufe of the friends of Mary, whom they affedted to con- 
fider as enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 
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apprehended. The rack extorted from them whatfoever Scotland, 
they knew to the prejudice of their matter. Hickford 
gave intelligence of the fatal difcourfe and the letters 
from Mary, which he had preferved ki oppofition to 
the orders given to him. All the proceedings between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the bifhop 
of Rofs, and Ridolphi, were brought to lights A 
guard was placed upon the houfe of the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, in order to prevent his efcape. Sir Ralph Sad¬ 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, and Dr 
Wilfon, were commiffioned to examine him ; and being 
impreffed with the belief that the difcourfe and the let¬ 
ters had been deftroyed, he pofitively denied that he 
had any concern in the affairs of the queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge of them whatfoever. He was com¬ 
mitted to the tower a clofe prifoner. Bannifter by this 
time was taken ; and he confirmed the relations of Hick¬ 
ford and Barker. In the courfe of their difcoveries, 
there appeared reafons offufpicion againft many perfons 
of rank and diftindtion. The earls of Arundel and 
Southampton, the lord Cobham, Mr Thomas Cobham 
his brother, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Henry Percy, 
and other gentlemen who were friendly to the queen of 
Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were ordered to be 
lodged in different prifpns ; and the rack., and the ex- 
pedlation of a pardon, drew from them the fulleft con- 
feffiions. The duke was altogether unable to defend 
himfelf. The concurring teftimonies of his friends and 
fervants, with the difcourfe and the letters, which he 
fondly imagined had been committed to the flames, 
were communicated to him. He was overwhelmed 
with amazement and diftrefs ; and exclaimed, that he 
had been betrayed and undone. He made ample 
acknowledgments of his guilt, and had no founda¬ 
tion of hope but in the mercy of his fovereign. 

By the confeffion of the duke himfelf, and from all 
the inquiries which had been made by the minifters of 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, that 
the bilhop of Rofs had been the principal contriver of 
the confpiracy. Ridolphi had adted under his direc- Dangerous 
tion, and he had infpirited the duke of Norfolk. He had al ’d P er " 
even proceeded to the extremity of advifing that noble- 
man to put himfelf at the head of a feledl band of ad- 
berents, and to feize boldly the perfon of Elizabeth. Lefly. 

In his examinations he was treated with great rigour 
and infult. But he made an able defence, and peremp¬ 
torily refufed to make any anfwer to interrogatories. 

The counfellors of Elizabeth were difturbed with his 
obftinacy; and having certified him, that the rack 
would loon render him more pliant, he was ordered in¬ 
to clofe keeping in a dark apartment of the tower.— 

When he had remained a few days in this melan¬ 
choly fituation, four privy-counfellors, the lord ad¬ 
miral, the lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
Sir Thomas Smith, went to the tower, and caufed 


him to be brought to them to the lieutenant’s lodging. 
After having allured him that he was charged by all 
the prifoners as the principal contriver of the confpi- 
racy, they infilled, in the name of their fovereign, that 
he Ihould explain fully the part he had adted. The 
confeffions of the duke of Norfolk and his fervants, of 
the lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other gen¬ 
tlemen, with the difcourfe and difpatches of the queen 
of Scots, were fet before him. They now protefted 
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Scatland. upon their honour, that if he would make a free and 
open declaration of his proceedings, it fhould neither be 
employed again ft himfelf, nor again tt any other perfon; 
but that if he Ihould continue to be refolute in refufing 
to give this fatisfaffion to their queen, who was anxious 
to fearch the matter to the bottom, they were inftrudt- 
ed to let him know, that lhe would abfolutely confider 
him as a private perfon, and order him to be tried and 
executed as a traitor. In this extremity he accepted 
the conditions held out to him, and difclofed minutely 
all the tranfa&ions of the principal parties in the con- 
fpiracy. But while he defcribed the offences of his mif- 
trefs, the duke^of Norfolk, and himfelf, he could not 
avoid to detradl from their blame by apologies. It was 
natural, he laid, for the queen of Scots to exert the 
moil ftrenuous endeavours in her power to recover her 
freedom and crown; and the methods lhe adopted to 
obtain her purpofes ought to be confidered in connec¬ 
tion with the arts of Elizabeth, who pe'rtinacioufly de¬ 
nied her accefs to her prefence, who kept her a clofe 
prifoner in contempt of all the principles of humanity 
and juftice, and who afforded an open and power¬ 
ful affidance to her enemies. The duke of Norfolk he 
was earned to excufe on the foundation of the advances 
which had been made in his marriage with the queen of 
Scots. Their plighted love, and their engagements, 
did not allow him to forfake her. As for himfelf, he 
was her ambaffador and her fervant; and being highly 
indebted to her generofxty and kindnefs, he could not 
abandon her in captivity and diftrefs without incurring 
the guilt of the mod finful treachery and ingratitude. 
The daring propofal he had made to feize the perfon of 
Elizabeth was the point, he obferved, which feemed to 
pref> upon him the mod feverely; and he intreated 
them to believe, that he had moved it only with the 

view of trying the courage of the duke of Norfolk_ 

The privy-tounfellors of Elizabeth were now in poffef- 
fion of all fhe evidence they could expedl in this im¬ 
portant budnefs. Norfolk was admonifhed to prepare 
for his trial; and bilhop Lefly perceived, that though 
he might efcape with his life, he would never more be 
permitted to refide in England, and to a<ft there as the 
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mies, and affured her that if they fhould poflefs them- ^Scotland. 
felves of Scotland, lhe would foon ceafe to be a 77'j 
queen. He reprefented Mary as the great caufe Walfiny- 
of the perils that threatened her perfonal fafety and ham couh- 
the tranquillity of her kingdom ; and as violent difeafes 
required violent remedies, he fcrupled not to counfel |^ ary ° tl ' 
her to unite Scotland to her dominions, and to put death, 
to death a rival whofe life was inconfident with her 
fecurity. The more bigotted Protedants of Scotland 
differed not very widely in their fentiments from Sir 
Francis Walfingham ; while thofe of them who were 
more moderate were dill more attached to their religion 
than to Mary ; and amidft the indignation and horror 
into which the fubjefts of Scotland were thrown by the 
fanguinary outrages of Charles IX. and Catharine de 
Medicis, they furveyed the fufferings of their fovereign 
with a diminifhed fympathy. 71 ) 

This year the regent, finding himfelf befet with dif- T e ^ e t ^” s 
Acuities which he could not overcome, and the affairs 
of the nation involved in confufion from which he could cee ded by 
not extricate them, died of melancholy, and was fuc- Mortor, 
ceeded by the earl of Morton. 

During the regency of the earl of Marre, a remark¬ 
able innovation took place in the church, which de¬ 
fences to be particularly explained, being no lefs than 
the introdudlion of Epifcopacy indead of the Prefbyte- 780 
rian form of worfhip. While the earl of Lenox was Epifcopacy 
regent, the archbifhop of St Andrew’s was put to death, ;» troc,ucei1 
becaufe he was drongly fufpedled to have had a concern 
in the death of the earl of Murray ; after which the 
earl of Morton procured a grant of the temporalities of 
that fee.. Out of thefe he allotted a dipend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Protedant clergyman, who took upon 
him the title of archbifhop. This violence excited cen- 
fure and murmurs. In the language of the times, it 
was pronounced to be a profanation of the kirk, and 
a high contempt of God ; and it underwent the fcru- 
tiny of the miniftry in applications and complaints to 
the regent. The matter was doubtlefs of too much 
importance to be overlooked; and a commiffion of 
privy.counfellors and clergymen was appointed in the 
name of the king to inquire into it, and to reform and 
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fairs ruined a blow to Mary which lhe could never recover. Her 
by the fai- mod faithful friends were langnifhing in prifons upon 
lure ofNor-her account; (he had bo longer the counfels of the bi- 
Ihop of Rofs; and the Spanilh ambaffador, who had 
entered into her concerns with an unfcrupulous cordia¬ 
lity, had been ordered to withdraw from England. The 
trial and condemnation of Norfolk foon followed, and 
plunged hex into the mod calamitous didrefs. 

The maffacre of the Protedants at Paris in 1572 
mafiacre of proved alfo extremely detrimental to' her. It was in- 
Paris. terpreted to be a confequence of the confederacy which 
had been formed at Bayonne for the extermination of 
the reformed. The Protedants were everywhere tranf- 
ported with rage againd the Papids. Elizabeth pre¬ 
pared herfelf againd an attack from the Roman Catho¬ 
lic powers r and was haunted with the notion that they 
meant to invade her kingdom, aud to give it to the 
queen of Scots. Her ambaffador at Paris, Sir Francis 
Walfingham, augmented her apprehenfions and terror. 
Fie compared her weaknefs with the drength of her ene- 


tmprove the policy of the church. This commiffion, 
upon the part of the privy-council, confided of the earl 
of Morton, the lord Ruthven, Robert abbot of Dun¬ 
fermline, Mr James Macgill, Sir John Ballenden, and 
Colin Campbell of Glenorchie; and upon the part of 
the church there were named John Erlkine ot Dun, and 
Mr John Winram, Mr Hay, Mr Lindfay, Mr Pont, 
and Mr John Craig. The confultations and debates 
were long; and the influence and management of the 
earl of Morton direfted their determinations. It was 
refolved, that till the majority of the king, or till the 
wifdom of the three edates fhould be confulted, the 
titles of archbifhop and bifhop fhould continue as in the 
times which preceded the reformation; and that a chap¬ 
ter of learned miniders fhould be annexed to every me¬ 
tropolitan or cathedral feat. It was determined that 
the fees, as they became vacant, fhould be given to thofe 
of the Protedant minidry who were mod eminent for 
their qualifications; that the archbifhops and bifhops 
fhould exercife no higher jurifdidtion than what was per¬ 
mitted to fuperintendants ; and than they fhould be fub- 
jedt to the controul of the general affemblies of the 
church. It was agreed, that all abbots, priors, and 
L 2 other 
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otlami other inferior prelates prefented to benefices, fhould be 
examined by the bifhop or fuperintendant of the dio- 
cefe or precindt where the preferment was fituated ; and 
that their fitnefs to reprefent the church in parliament 
fhould be duly inquired into. It was judged that the 
Icing and the regent fhould recommend qualified perfons 
to vacant bifhoprics, and that the elections of them 
fhould be made by the chapters of the refpediive cathe¬ 
drals. It was ordered that all benefices with cure un¬ 
der prelacies fhould only be difpofed of to officiating 
minifters ; that every miniller fhould receive ordination 
from the bilhop of the diocefe, or the fuperintendant of 
the province ; and that thebifhops and fuperintendants, 
upon the ordination of minifters, fhould exadt an oath 
from them to recognize the authority of the king, and 
to pay canonical obedience to their ordinary in all things 
that were lawful. 

By thefe artful regulations the earl of Morton did 
not mean folely to confult his own rapacity or that of 
the nobles. The exaltation of the Proteftant church 
to be one of the three eftates was a confequence of 
them ; and the clergy being the ftrenuous enemies of 
Mary, he might by their means fecure a decided influ¬ 
ence in parliament. The earl of Marre, as regent, 
giving his fandlion to the proceedings of the commiffion, 
they were carried into pradfice. The delufive expedta- 
tion of wealth, which this revival of Epifcopacy held 
out to the miniftry, was flattering to them ; and they 
bore with tolerable patience this fevere blow that was 
ifruck againft the religious policy of Geneva. Mr 
John Douglas was defired to give a fpecimen of his 
gifts and preaching; and his eledtion took effedf, n@t- 
■withftanding the oppofition that was made to it by John 
Knox and other ecclefiaftics, who flood up for the rules 
.and forms which had been eftablifhed at the reformation. 
'He was inaugurated in his office by the bifhop of Caith- 
nefs, Mr John Spotfwood fuperintendant of Lothian, 
and Mr David Lindfay, who violating the book cf dif- 
cipline, communicated to him his charadferand admif- 
fion by the impofition of hands. This was a Angular 
triumph to Epifcopacy; and the exaltation of Douglas 
included other peculiarities remarkable and offenfive. 
He denied that he had made any fimoniacal agreement 
with the earl of Morton; yet it was known that the 
revenues of the archbifhopric were almoft wholly ingrof- 
ed by that nobleman. He had promifed to refign, up¬ 
on his inftalment, the office of redlor which he held in 
the univerfity of St Andrew’s : yet he refufed to exe- 
eute this engagement. He was in a very advanced age; 
and his mental qualifications, which had never been emi¬ 
nent, were in a ftate of decay. 

A general affembly, which was holden at St An¬ 
drew’s, confidering the high moment of the new regu- 
lations introduced into the church, appointed com- 
miffioners to go to John Knox, who was at this time in- 
difpofed, and to confult with him deliberately in his 
houfe, whether they were agreeable to the word of God. 
But from the arts of the nobles, or from the ficknefs of 
Knox, it happened that this conference was not car¬ 
ried into execution. In a general affembly, however, 
which met at Perth, the new polity was reported and 
examined. The names of archbifhop, dean, arch-dea¬ 
con, chancellor, and chapter, were excepted again!! as 
Popifh diftinctions, and as flanderous to the ears of 
yious Chriftians. A wifh was expreffed that they might 


be exchanged for titles lefs profane and iuperftitions ; Scotland, 
and an unanimous proteftation was made, that the new 
polity was merely a temporary expedient, and fhould 
only continue and prevail till a more perfect order 
fhould be obtained from the king, the regent, and the 
nobility. This tolerating refolution left the new po¬ 
lity in its full force ; and a colourable foundation was 
now eftablifhed for the laity to partake in the profits 
of bifhoprics. The fimoniacal paffion of Morton and 
Douglas was not long a matter of Angularity. Mr 
James Boyd was appointed to the archbifhopric of Glaf- 
gow, Mr James Paton to the bifhopric of Dunkeld, 
and Mr Andrew Graham to the fee of Dumblain ; and 
thefe compromifing ecclefiaftics, upon being allowed 
competencies to themfelves, gratified their noble friends 
with the greateft proportion of their revenues. The 
virtue of the common people approved not this fpirit 
of traffic ; and the bifhops of the new polity were treat¬ 
ed openly with reproach or with ridicule. 781 

The year 1572 is alfo remarkable for the death of Death o£ 
John Knox, whofe miftaken zeal had contributed not a JohnKnox* 
little to bring upon the queen thofe misfortunes with 
which fhe was now oppreffed. Neither by his death, 
however, nor by the change of the regency, could fhe 
now be relieved. The earl of Morton was fo much 
devoted to Elizabeth, that he received particular in- 
ftruftions from her how to guide the young king. His 
elevation, indeed, gave the flnifhing ftroke to the queen’s 
affairs. He employed himfelf with fuccefs, in dividing Elizabeth 
her party among themfelves, and by his means the refolved on 
duke of Chatelberault and the earl of Huntley were in- 
duced to forfake her. As for Elizabeth, fhe was bent 
on putting Mary to death ; but as no crime could be 
alleged againft her in England, fhe thought it proper 
that fhe fhould be carried back to fuffer death in her 
own dominions. This propofal, however, was rejefted ; 
and the friends who remained true to Mary once more 
began to indulge themfelves in hopes of fuccours from 
France. New misfortunes, however, awaited them.— 783 

The caftle of Edinburgh, which had hitherto been held The caftl* 
for the queen by Kirkaldy of Grange, was obliged to °f Edin- 
furrender to an Englifh army commanded by Sir Wil- £ urg , h ta ‘ 
liam Drury. Kirkaldy was folemnly allured by the 1 e 

Englifn commander of his life and liberty ; but Eliza- party, 
beth violated this capitulation, and commanded him to 
be delivered up to the regent. An hundred of his re¬ 
lations offered to become vaffals to Morton, and to pay 
him 3000 merks yearly, if he would fpare his life ; but 
in vain : Kirkaldy and his brother Sir James were hang¬ 
ed at Edinburgh. Maitland of Lethington, who was 
taken at the fame time, was poifoned in the prifon-houfe 

atLeith - . . 784 

The Jealoufy of Elizabeth did not diminifh with the Mary 

decline of Mary’s caufe. She now treated her with treated 
more rigour than ever, and patronifed Morton in all the w ‘th great- 
enormities which he committed againft her friends. c * r, g° ur 
Lefly bifhop of Rofs had been long imprifoned in Eng- 1 an ever * 
land, on account of his concern with the duke of Nor¬ 
folk’s confpiracy. Morton earneftly folicited the queen 
to deliver him up, and would undoubtedly have put him 
to death ; but as he had a£ted in the charaffer of ant. 
baffador from Mary, this was judged impolitic, and the 
prelate was fullered to depart for France. When he 
arrived there, he endeavoured in vain to ftir up the em¬ 
peror, the pope, and the duke of Alva, to exert them.- 

fdves, 
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felves in behalf of the queen of Scotland; and, in 
1574, the misfortunes of his royal miftrefs were further 
aggravated by the death of Charles IX. of France, and 
her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine. The regent, in die 
mean time, ruled with the moil defpotic fwaty. He 
twice coined bafe money in the name of his fovereign; 
and after putting it iuto circulation the fecond time, he 
iffued orders for its piaffing only for its intrinfic value. 

The duke of Chatelherault happening to die this year, 
the regent took every method of ruining all thofe of nefs and afperity. 
his name and family. He committed to prifon all the again canvaffed. 
Hamiltons, and every perfon of diltindtion who had 
fought for the queen at the battle of Langfide, and 
compelled them to buy their liberty at an exorbitant 
price. He inftigated Douglas of Lochleven to affaffi- 
nate lord Arbroath, and it was with difficulty that the 
latter efcaped the ambufli that was laid for him. Reid, 
the bifhop of Orkney, having left his eftate to pious 
and charitable ufes, the regent prohibited the execution 
of the will, and took upon himfelf the adminiftration. 

To be rich was a fufficient crime, to excite his venge¬ 
ance. He entered the warehoules of merchants, and 
confifcated their property ; and if he wanted a pretence 
to juftify his condudt, the judges and lawyers were 
ready at his call. 

In this difaftrous period the clergy augmented the 
general confufion. Mr Andrew Melvil had lately re¬ 
turned from Geneva ; and the difcipline of its affembly 
being confidered by him as the molt perfedt model of 
ecclefiaftical policy, he was infinitely offended with the 
introduction of epifcopacy into Scotland. His learn¬ 
ing was confiderable, and his fkill in languages was 
profound. He was fond of difputation, hot, violent, 
and pertinacious. The Scottifh clergy were in a hu¬ 
mour to attend to him; and his merit was fufficient to 
excite their admiration. Inftigated by his practices, 

John Drury, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, called 
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lijhop conferred no diftinflion or rank ; that the office Scotland, 
was not more honourable than that of the other mi- 
nifters; and that by the word of God their functions 
coniifted in preaching, in adminiftering the facraments, 
and in exercifing ecclefiaftical difcipline with the con r 
fent of the elders. The Epifcopal eftate, in the mean¬ 
while, was watched with anxious obfervation; and 
the faults and demerits of every kind, which were found 
in individuals, were charged upon the order with rude- 
In a new affembly this fubjedt was 
It was moved, whether bilhops, as 
conftituted in Scotland, had any authority for their 
fundlions from the Scriptures ? After long debates, it 
was thought prudent to avoid an explicic determination 
of this important queftion. But a confirmation was be¬ 
llowed upon the refolution of the former affembly j and 
it was eftabliflied as a rule, that every bilhop Ihould 
make choice of a particular church within his diocefe, 
and Ihould adtually difcharge the duties of a minifter. 

The regent, difturbed with thefe proceedings of the 
brethren, was difpofed to amufe and to deceive them. 

He fent a meffenger to advife them not to infringe 
and disfigure the eftablilhed forms; and to admonilh 
them, that if their averfion from Epifcopacy was infur- 
mountable, it would become them to think of fome 
mode of ecclefiaftical government to which they could 
adhere with conftancy. The affembly taking the ad¬ 
vantage of this meffage, made a formal intimation to 
him, that they would diligently frame a lafting plat¬ 
form of polity, and fuhmit it to the privy-council. 

They appointed, accordingly, a committee of the bre¬ 
thren for this purpofe. The bufinefs was too agreeable 
to be neglected; and in a Ihort time Mr David Lind- 
fay, Mr James Lawfon, and Mr Robert Pont, were 
deputed to wait upon the regent with a new fcheme of 
ecclefiaftical government. After reminding him, that 
he had been a notable inftrument in purging the realm 


in queftion, in a general affembly, the lawfulnefs of the of Popery, and begging that he would confult with 
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bilhops, and the authority of chapters in electing them 
Melvil, after commending his zeal and his motion, de¬ 
claimed concerning the flouriihing ftate of the eftablifh- 
ment of Geneva; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Beza upon ecclefiaftical government, main¬ 
tained, that there fhonld be no office-bearers in the 
church whofe titles were not feen in the book of God. 
He affirmed, that the term lijhop was nowhere to be 
found in it in the fenfe in which it was commonly un- 


them upon any of its articles which he thought impro¬ 
per or incomplete, they informed him, that they did 
•not account? it to be a perfeft work to which nothing 
could be added, or from which nothing could be taken 
away ; for that they would alter and improve it, as the 
Almighty God might farther reveal his will unto them. 
The regent, taking from them their fchedule, replied, 
that he would appoint certain perfons of the privy-coun¬ 
cil to confer with them. A conference was even begun 


derftood, as Chrift allowed not any fuperiority among upon the fubjeft of their new eftabliffiment; but from 


minifters. He cqntended that Chrift was the,only lord 
of his church, and that the minifters of the word were 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 
eftate of the bilhops, befide being unlawful, had grown 
unfeemly with corruptions; and that if they were not 
removed out of the church, it would fall into decay, 
and endanger the interefts of religion. His fentiments 
were received with flattering approbation; and though 
the archbilhop of Glafgow, with the bilhops of Dun- 
keld, Galloway, Brechin, Dumblain, and the Illes, 
Were prefent in .this affembly, they ventured not to de¬ 
fend their vocation. It was refolved, that the name of 
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his arts, or from the troubles of the times, no advances 
were made in it. 

This year the earl of Bothwel died in Denmark; Death of 
and in his laft moments, being ftung with remorfe, he Bothwel. 
confeffed that he had been guilty of the king’s mur¬ 
der, revealed the names of the perfons who were his 
accomplices, and with the moft folemn proteftations 
declared the honour and innocence of the queen. His 
confeffion was tranfmitted to Elizabeth by the king of 
Denmark ; but was fuppreffed by her with an anxious 
folicitude. (u) 

The regent ftill continued his enormities, till having Morton is 

rendered coni P e!te d 

. _ to re%n 

his office of 


(u) Jebb, Vol. II. p. 227. It has never been publifhed. Keith and other hiftorians have preferved what they regent, 
call the earl of -Bothwel’s declaration at his death, and account it to be genuine. Their partiality for Mary induced 
them the more eafily to fall into this miftake. The paper they give is demonftratively a forgery j and the want 
of the real confeffion of Bothwel is ftill a deficiency in our hiftory. 
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5;etlani. rendered himfelf obnoxious to the beft part of the no¬ 
bility, he was, in 1577, compelled to refign hi: office 
into the hands of James VI.; but as his majefty was 
then only twelve years of age, a general council of twelve 
peers was appointed to alhft him in the adminiftration. 
Next year, however, the earl of Morton having found 
means to gain the favour of the young king, procured 
the diffolution of this council; ai d thus being left 
the foie advifer of the king, he hoped once more to 
be railed to his former greatnefs. This could not be 
done, however, without keeping the king in a kind of 
captivity, fo that nobody could have accefs to him but 
himfelf. The king, feniihle of his fituation, fent a dif- 
patch to the earls of Argyle and Athole, intreating 
them to relieve him. An army for this purpofe was 
foon raifed, and Morton’s partilans were in danger of 
being defeated, had not the oppofite party dreaded the 
vengeance of Elizabeth, who was refolved to fupport 
the earl of Morton. In confequence of this a negocia- 
tion was entered into, by which it was agreed, that the 
earl of Argyle, with fome others, (hould be admitted 


the crowns both of England and Scotland into the Scotland, 
hands of her fon, and even of advifing him to ufe every 
effort in his power to eftablilh his claim to the Englifh 
crown as preferable to that of Elizabeth. But being 
apprehenfive of danger from this violent method, fhe 
again contented herielf with fending to the court of 
England ineffectual memorials and remonftrances. Eli¬ 
zabeth, inftead of taking compaffion on her miierable 
fituation, affiduoufly encouraged every kind of diffrder 
in the kingdom, on purpofe to have the queen more 793 
and more in her power. Thus the Sco.ufh malecon- lung 


into the king’s council; and that four noblemen {hould 
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not greatly diminifh the power 
of Morton. He foon got rid of one of his principal 
antagonifts, the earl of Athole, by poifoning him at an 
entertainment; after which he again gave a loofe rein to 
his refentments againft the houfe of Hamilton, whom 
he perfecuted in the moft cruel manner. By thefe 
means, however, he drew upon himleli a general hatred; 
and he was fupplanted in the king’s favour by the lord 
d’Aubigney, who came from France in the year 1579* 
and was created earl of Lenox. The next year Mor¬ 
ton was fufpedted of an intention to deliver up the king 
to Elizabeth, and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any attempts of this kind. The queen of England 
endeavoured to fupport her zealous partifan ; but with¬ 
out effeCt. He was tried, condemned, and executed, as 
being concerned in the murder of 'Darnley. At the 
place of execution, it is laid that he con>lied his guilt; 
but of this the evidence is not quite fatisfadlory. It 
is however certain that he acknowledged himfelf privy 
to the plot formed againft the life of the king ; and 
when one of the clergymen attending him before his 
execution obferved, that by his own confeffion he me¬ 
rited death in foreknowing and concealing the mur¬ 
der, he replied, “ Ay but, Sir, had I been as inno¬ 
cent as St Stephen, or as guilty as Judas, I muft 
have coine to the fcaffold. Pray, what ought I to 
have done in this matter ? You knew not the king’s 
weaknefs, Sir. If I had informed him of the plot 
againft his life, he would have revealed it even to his 
enemies and thofe concerned in the defign ; and I 
would, it may be, have loft my own life, for endea¬ 
vouring to preferve his to no purpofe.” 

The elevation 1 f king James, and the total overthrow 
of Morton, produced no beneficial confequences to the 
unfortunate Mary. In the year 1581, fhe addreffed 
a leiter to Caftelnau the French ambaffador, in which 
fhe complained that her body was fo weak, and her 
limbs lb feeble, that fhe was unable to walk. Cartel- 
nau therefore intreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigours of Mary’s confinement; which being refu- 
fed, the latter had thoughts of refigning her claims to 
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tents finding themfelves always fupported, a confpiracy I ' rw 
was at laft entered into, the defign of which was to ’ 
hold James in captivity, and to overthrow the authority 
of Arran and Lenox, who were now the principal 
perl'ons in the kingdom. The chief aCtors in this con¬ 
fpiracy were the earls of Gowrie, Marre, and Glen- 
cairn, the lords Lindfay and Boyd, with the matters of 
Glammis and Oliphant. By reafon of the youth and 
imbecility of the king, they eafily accomplifhed their 
purpofe ; and having got him in their power, they 
promifed him his liberty, provided he would command 
Lenox to depart the kingdom. This was accordingly 
done ; but the king found himfelf as much a prifoner as 
before. The more effectually to detain him in cuftody, 
the rebels conftrained him to iffue a proclamation, 
wherein he declared himfelf to be at perfeCt liberty. 

Lenox was preparing to advance to the king’s relief 
with a confiderable body of forces, when he was dii- 
concerted by the king’s peremptory command to leave 
Scotland ; upon which he retired to Dumbarton, in 
order to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The 
earl of Arran, being more forward, was committed to 
clofe cuftody for fome time, but afterwards confined 
only in his houfe of Kinneil. The rebels took upon 
them the title of “ lords for the reformation of the 
ftate.” _ 

The clergy, who had all this time been exceedingly -yphich is 
averfe to Epifcopacy, now gave open countenance to approved 
the lords of the reformation. On the 13 th of OCto- of by the 
her 1582, they made a folemn adt, by which the raid c ' er gy* 
of Ruthven, as the capture of the king was called, was 
deemed a fervice moft acceptable to all who feared God, 
refpedted the true religion, and were anxious for the 
prefervition of the king and ftate; and every minilter 
was commanded to declaim from his pulpit upon the 
expediency of this meafure, and to exhort the people 
to concur with the lords in profecuting the full deli¬ 
verance of the church, and the perfedf reformation of 
the commonwealth. Not fatisfied with this approba¬ 
tion of the clergy, the confpirators got their proceed¬ 
ings approved by the ftates of Scotland, as “ a good, 
a thankful, and a neceffary fervice to the king.” Ad 
the fame time it was enadled, that no fuit civil or 
criminal of any kind {hould ever be inftituted againft 
the.perfons concerned in it. Soon after this, Lenox 
took his leave of Scotland, and failed for France, where 
he died. 

The unfortunate Mary was driven to defpair when fhe Mary 
heard that her fi n was taken prifoner by rebels who wiites to 
had been inftigated by Elizabeth. In this diftrefs, {he Elizabeth, 
addreffed a moft fpirited letter to Elizabeth, in which 
{he at once afferted her own innocence, and fet forth 
the conduCt of Elizabeth herfelf in fuch language as 
muft have put the moft impudent of her adverfaries to 

the 
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Scotland, the blufh. Elizabeth could not reply, and therefore 
had recourfe to her ufual arts of treacherous negocia- 
Who a die tion. New terms were propofed to Mary, who would 
■with her gladly have fubmitted almoft to any thing, provided flie 
ufual per- could procure her freedom. It was propofed,. as had 
often been done before, to affociate the queen of Scots 
with her fon in the government; but as this was. to 
be referred to the king, who was in the hands of Eli¬ 
zabeth’s friends, and to the parliament, w f ho were under 
the power of the fame fadtion, it is eafy to fee that no 
fuch affociation ever could take place, or indeed was 
ever intended. 

After the death of Lenox, the confpirators appre¬ 
hended no further danger, Jittle fuppofing that a prince 
fo young and unexperienced could deliver himfelf from 
captivity. This, however, in the year 1583, he effect¬ 
ed in the following manner. A convention of the 
eftates had been fiimmoned to meet at St Andrew’s. 
James, whom the earl of Arran, notwithftanding his 
confinement at Kinneil, had found means to inftrudt 
and ad vile, pretended a defire of vifiting his grand-uncle 
the earl of March, who refided at St Andrew’s, and 
was for that purpofe permitted to repair thither a few 
days before the convention. The better to deceive the 
earls of Gowrie, Angus, and Marre, who attended him, 
he took up his lodgings in an old inn, which was quite 
open and defencelcfs. But having exprelfed a defire to 
fee the calrie of St Andrew’s, he was admitted into it; 
and colonel Stuart, who commanded the cattle, after 
admitting a few of his retinue, ordered the gates to be 
ibut. The earls of Argyle, Mariflhal, Mont role, and 

798 Rothes, who were in conceit with the king, haftened 
The.kh k to make him an offer of. their fvvords. The oppofite 
efcapes fadlion, being unprepared for hoftilities, were filled with 
from cap- confirmation. Of all the confp rat rs, the earl of 
tivity. Gowrie alone was admitted into the king’s prefence, by 

the favour of colonel Stuart, and received his pardon. 
The earls of March, Argyle, Gowrie, Mariichal, and 
Rothes, were appointed to be a council for affifiing the 
kii.g in the management of his affairs ; and foon after 
this James fet out for Edinburgh. The king no foon- 
er found himfelf at liberty, than, by the advice of his 
privy council, he iffued a proclamation of mercy to the 
confpirators ; but they, flattering tliemfelves with the 
hopes of fupport from Elizabeth, obftinately refufed to 
accept of his pardon. In coniequence of this, they 
were denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give 
them underhand all the encouragement flie could, and 
the clergy uttered the moft feditious difcourfes againft 
the king and government; and while they railed againft 
Popery, they themfelves maintained openly the very 
characteriftic and diftinguiftiing mark of Popery, name¬ 
ly, that the clerical was entirely independent of the civil 

799 power. 

Earl of At laft the rebels broke forth into open hoftilities ; 
Gowrie but by t g e vigilance of Arran, the earl of Gowrie, who 
cow enmed g at j a pr a ; n gegun his treafonable practices, was commit- 
tC( g ted to cuftody; while the reft, unable to oppole the 
king, who appeared againft them with a formidable 
army, were obliged to fly into England, where Eliza¬ 
beth, with her ufual treachery, proteried them. 

“The earl of Gowrie fuffered as a traitor; but the 
feverity exercifed againft him did not intimidate the 
clergy. They ftill continued their rebellious praftices, 
-until the king being informed that they were engaged 


in a correfpondence with fome of the fugitive lords, Scotland, 
citations were given to their leaders to appear before 
the privy.council. The clergymen, not daring to ap- Proceed- 
pear, fled to England ; and on the 2Cth of May 1584, ingsagainft 
the king fummoned a convention of the eftates, on pur- the clergy, 
pofe to humble the pride of the church in an effectual 
maimer. In this affembly the raid of Ruthven was 
declared to be rebellion, according to a declaration 
which had formerly been made by the king. And, as 
it had grown into a cuflom with the promoters of fedi- 
tion and the enemies of order, to decline the judgment 
of the king and the council, when called before them 
to anfwer for rebellious or contumelious fpeeches, uttered 
from the pulpit or in public places, an ordination was 
made, afferting that they had complete powers to judge 
concerning perfons of every degree and futuffion ; and 
declaring, that every adt of oppofition to their jurifdic- 
tion {hould be accounted to be treafon. It was enadfed, 
that the authority of the parliament, as conftituted by 
the free votes of the three eftates, was full and fupreme ; 
and that every attempt to diminifh, alter, or infringe, 
its power, dignity, andjurifdidtion, fhould he held and 
punifhed as treafon. All jurifdidtions and judgments, 
all aflemblies and conventions, not approved of by the 
king and the three eftates, were condemned a.s unlaw¬ 
ful, and prohibited. It was ordained, that the king 
might appoint commiflioners, with powers to examine 
into the delinquencies of clergymen, and, if proper, to 
deprive them of their benefices. It was commanded, 
that clergymen fhould not for the future be admitted to 
the dignity <f lords of the feffion, or to the adminiftra- 
tion of any judicature civil or criminal. An ordination 
was made, which fubjefted to capital punilhment all 
perfons vsho fhould inquire into the affairs of ftate with 
a malicious curiofity, or who fliould utter falie and 
flanderous fpeeches in fermons, declamations, or familiar 
difcourfe, to the reproach and contempt of the king, his 
parents, and progenitors. It was ordered that a guard, 
confiding of 40 gentlemen, with a yearly allowance to 
each of 2001. fhould continually attend upon the king. g 0I 
This parliament, which was full of zeal for the crown, Attempt) 
did n't overlook the hiftoryof Buchanan, which about tofapprefs 
this time was exciting a very general attention. It Buchanan’s 
commanded, that all perfons who were poffeffed of copies hi®: 01 /* 
of his chronicle, and of his treatife on the Scottifh go¬ 
vernment, fhould furrender them within 40 days, under 
the penalty of 2001. in order that they might he pur¬ 
ged of the r ffenfive and extraordinary matters they con¬ 
tained. This ftroke of tyranny was furious and in- 
effedtual. Foreign nations, as well as his own country¬ 
men, were filled with the higheft admiration of the 
genius of Buchanan. It was not permitted that his 
writings fhould fuffer mutilation ; they were multiplied 
in every quarter; and the feverity exercifed againft 
them only ferved the more to excite curiofity, and to 
diffufe his reputation. 802 

While the pailiamentary adts, which ftruck againft The clergy 
the importance of the church, were in agitation, the e, 'deavour 
minifters deputed Mr David Lindfay to folicit the king themfelvta 
that no ftatutes fhould pafs which affected the eccle- againft the 
fiaftical eftablifhment, without the confultation of the civil 
general affembly. But the earl of Arran having intel- powefc 
ligence of this commiffion, defeated it, by committing 
Mr Lindfay to prifon as a fpy for the difeontented 
nobles. Upon the publication, however, of thefe adts 
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by the heralds, Mr Robert Pont minifter of St Cuth- 
bert’s, and one of the fenators of the court of feflion, 
with Mr Walter Balcanqual, protefted formally in the 
name of the church, that it dilfented from them, and 
that they were confequently invalid. Having made 
this proteftation, they inftantly fled, and were pro¬ 
claimed traitors. By letters and pamphlets, which 
were artfully fpread among the people, their paflions 
Were rou'zed againft the king and his council. The 
minifters of Edinburgh took the refolution to forfake 
their flocks, and to retire to England. And in an 
apology circulated by their management, they anxiouf- 
ly endeavoured to awaken commiferation and pity. 
They magnified the dangers which threatened them ; 
and they held out, in vindication of their conduit, the 
example of the prophets, the apoftles, the martyrs, and 
of Chrift himfelf, who all concurred, they faid, in op- 
pofing the ordination of men, when contradictory to 
the will of heaven, and in declining the rage of the 
enemies of God. The king appointed his own chap¬ 
lains and the archbifhop of St Andrew’s to perform the 
minifterial functions in his capital. The clergy over 
Scotland were commanded to fubfcribe a declaration, 
which imported the fupremacy of the king over the 
church, and their fubmiflion to the authority of the bi~ 
fhops. The national ferment's ftill ihcreafed in violence. 
Many minifters refufed to fubfcribe this declaration, 
and were deprived of their livings. It was contended, 
that to make the king fupreme over the church was no 
better than to fet up a new pope, and to commit trea- 
fon againft Jeffis Chrift. It was urged, that to over¬ 
throw aflemblies and prefbyteries, and to give dominion 
to bifliops, was not only to overfet the eftabliftied poli¬ 
ty of the church, but to deftroy religion itfelf. For 
the bifliops were the flaves of the court, were fchifma- 
tical in their opinions, and depraved in their lives. It 
was affirmed, that herefy, atheifm, and popery, would 
ftrike a deep root, and grow into ftrength. And the 
people were taught to believe, that the bifliops would 
corrupt the nation into a refemblance with themfelves ; 
and that there everywhere prevailed diffimulation and 
blafphemy, perfecution and obfcenity, the profanation 
of the fcriptures, and the breach of faith, covetoufnefs, 
perjury, and facrilege. It was reported abroad, that 
the minifters alone were entrufted with ecclefiaftical 
functions, and with the fword of the word ; and that 
it was mod wicked and profane to imagine, that Jefus 
Chrift had ever committed the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven to civil magiftrates and their fervants or de¬ 
puties. 

While the clergy were thus impotently venting their 
wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed'beyond meafure at this hid¬ 
den revolution, and terrified by a confefiion extorted 
by the rack from one Francis Throgmorton, concern¬ 
ing a combination of the Catholic princes to invade 
England, began to treat with Mary in a more fincere 
mariner than ufual; but having gained over to her fide 
the earl of Arran, the only man of aCiivity in Scot¬ 
land, lhe refolved to proceed to extremities with the 
queen of Scoti. The Roman Catholics, both at home 
and abroad, were inflamed againft her with a boundlefs 
and implacable rage. There prevailed many rumours 
of plots and confpiracies againft her kingdom and her 
life. Books were publifhed, which detailed her cruel¬ 
ties and injuftice to Mary in the moft indignant lan- 
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guage of reproach, and which recommended her affaf- 
fination as a moft meritorious aCt. The earl of Arran 
had explained to her the practices of the queen of Scots 
with her fon, and had difcovered the intrigues of the 
Catholic princes to gain him to their views. While 
her ffenfibilities and fears were feverely excruciating 
to her, circumftances happened which confirmed them 
in their ftrength, and provoked her to give the fulleft 
fcope to the malignity of her paflions. Crichton, a 
Scottifh Jefuit, pafling into his own country, was taken 
by Netherland pirates; and fome papers which he had 
torn in pieces and thrown into the fea being recovered, 
were tranfmitted to England. . Sir William Wade put 
them together with dexterity ; and they demonftrated 
beyond a doubt, that the invafion of England was con¬ 
certed by the Pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Guife. About this time, too, a remarkable letter was 
intercepted from Mary to Sir Francis Englefield. She 
complained in it that fhe could have no reliance upon 
the integrity of Elizabeth, and that lhe expeCted no 
happy iffue to any treaty which might be opened for 
her reftoration and liberty. She urged the advance¬ 
ment of the “ great plotlhe intimated, that the 
prince her fon was favourable to the “ defignment,” 
and difpofed to be directed by her advice ; lhe intreat- 
ed, that every delicacy with regard to her own ftate 
and condition fliould be laid afide without fcruple; 
and lhe aflured him, that lhe would moft willingly fuf- 
fer perils and dangers, and even death itfelf, to give re¬ 
lief to the opprelfed children of the church. Thefe 
difcoveries, fo exafperating to the inquietudes and di- 
ftreffes of Elizabeth, were followed by a deep and ge¬ 
neral confternation. The terror of an invafion fpread 
itfelf with rapidity over England ; and the Proteftants, 
while they trembled for the life of their champion, were 
ftill more alarmed with the dangers which threatened 
their religion. 

In this ftate of perplexity and diftradion, the coun- 
fellors of Elizabeth did not forget that they had been 
her inftruments in perfecuting the queen of Scots, and 
of die feverities with which fhe had treated the Roman 
Catholics. They were fully fenfible, that her great- 
nels and fafety were intimately connected with their ownj 
and they concurred in indulging her fears, jealoufies, 
and refentment. It was refolved that Mary fliould 
perifh. An aifociation was formed, to which perfons 
of every condition and degree were invited. The pro- 
fefled bufinefs of this aifociation or fociety was the pre- 
fervation of the life of Elizabeth, which it was affirmed 
was in danger, from a confpiracy to advance fome pre¬ 
tended title to the crown; and its members vowed and 
protefted, by the majefty of God, to employ their 
whole power, their bodies, lives, and goods, in her fer- 
vice ; to withftand, as well by force of arms as by other 
methods of revenge, all perions, of whatfoever nation 
or rank,- who fliould attempt in any form to invade and 
injure her fafety or her life, and never to defift from 
the forcible purfuit of them till they fliould be com¬ 
pletely exterminated. They all’o vowed and protefted, in 
the prefence of fhe eternal God, to profecute to'deftruc- 
tion any pretended fucceffor by whom, or for whom, 
the deteftable deed of the affaflination of Elizabeth 
fliould be attempted or committed. The earl of Lei- 
cefter was in a particular manner the patron of this af- 
fociation 5 and the whole influence of Elizabeth and her 
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miniftfers was exerted to multiply the fubfcriptions to a 
bond or league which was to prepare the way, and to 
be a foundation for accompliihing the full deftrudion 
and ruin of the Scottilh queen. 

A combination fo refolute aridfo fierce, which point¬ 
ed to the death of Mary, which threatened her titles 
to the crown of England, and which might defeat the 
fucceffion of her foil, could not fail to excite in her bo- 
fom the bitterefb anxieties and perturbation. - Weary of 
her fad and long captivity, broken down with calami¬ 
ties, dreading afflictions ftill more cruel, and willing to 
take away from Elizabeth every poffible pretence of 
feverity, ihe now framed a fcheme of accommodation, 
to which no decent or reafonable objection eould be 
made. By Naw, her fecretary, Ihe prefented it to Eli¬ 
zabeth and her pi ivy-council. She protefted in it, 
that if her liberty fflould be granted to her, the would 
enter into the clofeft amity with Elizabeth, and pay an 
obfervance to her above every other prince of Chriften- 
dom ; that ffle would fdrget all the injuries with which 
ihe had been loaded, acknowledge Elizabeth to be the 
rightful queen of England, abftain from any claim to 
her crown during her life, renounce the title and arms 
of England, which ihe had ufurped by the command 
of her hufband the king of France, and reprobate the 
bull from Rome which had depofed the Engliffl queen. 
She likewife protefted, that ihe would enter into the 
afl'ociation which had been formed for the fecurity of 
Elizabeth} and that ihe would conclude a defenfive 
league with her, provided that it ihould not be preju¬ 
dicial to the ancient alliance between Scotland and 
France; and that nothing ihould be done during the 
life of the Engliih queen, or after her death, which 
ihould invalidate her titles to the crown of England, or 
thofe of her fqn. As a confirmation of thefe articles, 
ihe profeffed that ihe would ccnfent to flay in Eng¬ 
land for fome time as an hoftage } and that if ffle was 
permitted to retire from the dominions of Elizabeth, 
ffle would jfurrender proper and acceptable perfons as 
fureties. She alfo protefted, that ffle would make no 
alterations in Scotland; and that, upon the repeal of 
what had been enabled there to her difgrace, ffle would 
bury in oblivion all the injuries ffle had received from 
her fubjeds : that ffle would recommend to the king 
her fon thofe counfellors who were moil attached to 
England, and that ffle would employ herfelf to recon¬ 
cile him to the fugitive nobles: that ihe would take no 
fteps about his marriage without acquainting the queen 
of England ; and that, to give the greater firmnefs to 
the propofed accommodation, it was her defire that 
he Ihould be called as a party to it: and, in fine, ffle af¬ 
firmed, that ihe would procure the king of France and 
the princes of Lorraine to be guarantees for the per¬ 
formance of her engagements. Elizabeth, who was 
fkilful in hypocrify, difcoverad fhe moft decifive fymp- 
Vol. XVII, 


toms of fatisfadion and joy when thefe overtures were Scotland, 
communicated to her. She made no advances, how- 
ever, to conclude an accommodation with Mary ; and 
her minifters and courtiers exclaimed againft lenient 
and pacific meafures. It was loudly infilled, that the 
liberty of Mary would be the death of Elizabeth ; that 
her aifociation with her fon would be the ruin both of 
England and Scotland ; and that her elevation to power 
would extend the empire of Popery, and give a deadly 
blow to the dodrines of the reformation. 

In the mean time an afl of attainder had paffed 
againft ihe fugitive nobles, and their eftates and ho¬ 
nours were forfeited to the’ king; who, not fatisfied 
with this, fent Patrick mafter of Gray to demand a 
furrender of their perfons from the queen of England. 

As this ambaffador had refided fome time in France, 
and been intimate with the duke of Guife, he was re¬ 
commended to Mary: but being a man of no prin¬ 
ciples, he eafily fuffered himfelf to be corrupted by Eli¬ 
zabeth ; and while he pretended friendfhip to the un¬ 
fortunate queen, he difcovered all that he knew of the 808 
intentions of her and her fon. The moft fcandalous Falfe re- 
falfehoods were forged againft Mary; and the lefs ffle pnnS o ai f ed 
was apparently able to execute, the more ffle was faid of 
to defign. That an unhappy woman, confined and Scots, 
guarded with the utmoft vigilance, who had not for' 
many years fufficient intereft to procure a decent treat¬ 
ment for herfelf, fflould be able to carry on fuch clofe 
and powerful negociations with different princes as 
were imputed to her, is an abfurdity which it muft for 
ever be impoffible to reconcile. That ffle had an amour 
with her keeper the earl of Shrewfflury, as was now- 
reported, might be; though of this there is no proof. 

This, however, could fcarce be treafon againft Eliza¬ 
beth (x): yet, on account of this, Mary was commit¬ 
ted to the charge of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zealous puritans, and who, it was hoped, would ‘ 
treat her with fuch feverity as might drive her to de- 

fpair, and induce her to commit fome raffl adion_g 

The earl of Leicefter, faid to be Elizabeth’s paramour, Affaffins 
even ventured to lend affaffins, on purpofe, by the mur- feat to 
der of Mary, at once to deliver his miftrefs from her murder 
fears. But the sew keepers of the caftle, though re- her ' 
ligious bigots, were men of ftrid probity, and rejeded 
with fcorn fuch an infamous tranfadion. In 1585, 

Mary began to feel all the rigours of a fevere imprifon- 
ment. She had been removed from Sheffield to the 
caftle of Tutbury; and under her new keepers ffle ex¬ 
perienced, a treatment which was in the higheft degree 810 
unjuft, difrefpedful, and acrimonious. Two apart- * 3 con * 
ments or chambers only were allotted to her, and they fined ’ and 
were fmall and inconvenient, meanly furniffled, and fo ""AA 
full of apertures and chinks, that they could not pro- 
ted her againft the inclemencies of the weather. The 
liberty of going abroad for pleafure or exercife was de- 

M nied 


(x) Amidft the infamous calumnies which this princefs was folicitous to fix upon the queen of Scots it muft 
excite the higheft indignation to coniider her own contempt of chaftity, and the unprincipled licentioufeefs of her 

private life. See Haynes's Colled, of State Papers, p. 99, &c.-Even when palfied with age, ffle was yet 

burning with unquenchable defires ; and vain of her haggard and cadaverous form, fought to allure to her many 
lovers. See Murdin, p. 558, 560, 657, 718, 719. and the difcoveries of a writer, whofe pen, elegant, poignant 
inquifttive, and polite, improves and embelliffles every topic that it canvaffes; Walpole, Catalogue of foval and 
noble Authors, vol.i. p. 126. \Stuartf vol. ii. p. 283, note ] e < 
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otland* nied to her. She was a (Tailed by rheumatifms and other 
maladies; and her phyfician would not undertake to 
■effefl a cure, or even to procure her any eafe, unlefs 
(he (hould be removed to a more commodious dwelling. 
Applications for this purpofe were frequently made, 
and uniformly reje&ed. Here, however, her own af- 
fliftions did not extinguifh in her mind her fenfibility 
for the misfortunes of others ; and (he often indulged 
herfelf in the fatisfaftion of employing a fervant to go 
through the village of Tutbury in fearch of obje&s of 
diftrefs, to whom lhe might deal out her charity. But 
her inhuman keepers, envying her this pleafure, com¬ 
manded her to abftain from it. Imputing their rigour 
to a fufpicious fidelity, (he defired that her fervant 
might, on thefe occafions, be accompanied by one of 
the foldiers of their guard, or by the confiabie of the 
village. But they would not alter their prohibition. 
They refufed to her the exercife of the Chriftian duty 
of difpenfing an alms ; and they would not allow her 
the foft confolation of moiftening her eye with for- 
rows not her own. To infult her the more, the caftle 
of Tutbury was converted into a common jail. A 
young man, whofe crime was the profeffion of the Ro- 
mi(h religion, was committed to a chamber which was 
■oppofite to her window, in order that he might be per¬ 
secuted in her fight with a peftilent cruelty. Notwith- 
flanding his cries and refidance, he was dragged every 
morning to hear prayers, and to join in the proteftant 
■worfhip ; and after enduring feveral weeks this extraor¬ 
dinary violence to his confcience, he was unmercifully 
drangled without any form of law or juftice. . Mary 
Temondrated with warmth to Elizabeth againfl indig¬ 
nities fo (hocking and fo horrible; but indead of ob¬ 
taining confolation or relief, (he was involved more 
deeply in woe, and expofed to dill harder inventions of 
malice and of anger. 

In the midft of her misfortunes. Mary had dill fola- 
ced herfelf with hope; and from the exertions of her 
fon (he naturally expedited a fuperlative advantage. He 
had hitherto behaved with a becoming cordiality ; and 
fenfion be- in the negociation which (he had opened with him for 
iween Ma- h er adociation in the government, he had been dudi- 
2 ,“- ke. r ous t 0 pleafe and flatter her. He had informed her 
by a particular difpatch, that he found the greated 
comfort in her maternal tendernefs, and that he would 
accomplilh her commands with humility and expedi¬ 
tion ; that he would not fail to ratify her union and 
adociation with him in the government; that it would 
be his mod earned endeavour to reconcile their com¬ 
mon fubjedts to that meafure ; and that (he might ex- 
pedt from him, during his life, every fatisfudtion and 
duty which a good mother could promife to herfelf 
from an affedliotiate and obedient fon. But thefe fair 
blofloms of kindnefs and love were all blafled by the 
treacherous arts of Elizabeth. By the mader of Gray, 
who had obtained an afcendant over James, (he turned 
from Mary bis affedtions. He delayed to ratify her 
adociation in the government; and he even appeared 
to be unwilling to prefs Elizabeth on the fubjedt of 
her liberty. The mader of Gray had convinced him, 
that if any favour was (hown to Mary by the queen of 
England, it would terminate in his humiliation. He 
a,Tured him, that if his mother were again to mount 
the Seattifli throne, her zeal for Popery would induce 
jjer to feek a hulband in t-be hcufe of Audriaj that 
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(he would diffolve his aflociation with her in the go- Scotian/, 
vernment, on the pretence of his attachment to the re- 
formed dcdfrines ; and that he would not only lofe the 
glory of his prefent power, but endanger his profpedts 
of fuccedion. Mary expodulated with him by letter 
upon the timidity and coldnefs of his behaviour ; and 
he returned her an anfwer full of difrefpedt, in which 
he intimated his refolution to condder her in no other 
charadter than as a queen-mother. Her amazement, in¬ 
dignation, and grief, were infinite. She wrote to Ca- 
delnati the French ambaflador to inform him of her 
inquietudes and anguifti. “ My fon (faid (he) is un¬ 
grateful ; and I defire that the king your mader (hall 
condder him no longer as a fovereign. In your future 
difpatches, abltain from giving him the title of king. 

I am his queen and his fovereign ; and while I live, 
and continue at variance with him, he can at the bed 
be but an nfurper. From him I derive no luilre ; and. 
without me he could only have been lord Darnley or 
the earl of Lenox ; for I raifed his father from being 
my fubjedt to be my hu(band. I a(k from him nothing 
that is his; what I claim is my own ; and if he perdds 
in his courfe of impiety and ingratitude, I will bedow 
upon him my maledidtion, and deprive him not only 
of all right to Scotland, but of all the dignity and 
grandeur to which he may fucceed through me. My 
enemies (hall not enjoy the advantages they expedt from, 
him. For to the king of Spain I will convey, in the 
ampled form, my claims, titles, and greatnefs,” 

Elizabeth having thus found means to fow diflen- 
fions between the queen of Scots and her fon, did not 
fail to make the bed ufe (he could of the quarrel for g la 
her own advantage. The Pope, the duke of Guife, Alliance 
and the king of Spain, had concluded an alliance, call- of the !’<♦. 
ed the holy league, for the extirpation of the Protedant pilb pow- 
religion all over Europe. Elizabeth was thrown into a ? aiI J^ 
the greated condernation on this account; and the h iza etil * 
idea of a counter aflociation among the Protedant 
princes of Europe immediately fuggeded itfelf. Sir 
Edward Wotton was deputed to Scotland ; and fo com¬ 
pletely gained upon the imbecility of James, that he 
concluded a firm alliance with Elizabeth, without ma- 813 
king any dipulation in favour of his mother. Nay, fo Mean atftf 
far was he the dupe of this ambaflador and his midrefs, jbameful 
that he allowed himfelf to be perfuaded to take into ^ 
his favour Mr Archibald Douglas, one of the murder- ^ 
ers of Lord Darnley ; and, as if all this had not been 
lufficient, he appointed this aflaflin to be his ambaflador 
for England. 

Mary, thus abandoned by all the world, in the hands 
of her mod inveterate and cruel enemy, fell a vidtim to 814 
her refentment and treachery in the year 15S7. A Account of 
plot of aflaffination had been fi rmed in the (pring of Bah ," lg ~ 
the year 1586 againd the Englidi queen ; partly with fp^y 0 "” 
a view to redore the Scottifh princefs ; but chiedy from aga i n tt 
a motive to ferve the intereds of the Roman Catholic Elizabeth, 
religion. This confpiracy, which originated with Ro¬ 
man Catholic prieds and perfons cf little note, was 
foon imparted to Mr Babington, a perfon of great for¬ 
tune, of many accomplilhments, and who had before 
that time difcovered himfelf to be a zealous friend of 
queen Mary. That fhe had correfponded with Ba¬ 
bington there is no doubt; but it was fome years 
previous to the formation of the plot. A long fi- 
lence had taken' place between them 5 and Morgan, 
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feotland. one of the Englifh fugitives in France, and a warm 
friend of Mary’s, in the month of May 1586, wrote a 
letter to her, repeatedly and in the mod preffing man¬ 
ner recommending a revival of that correfpondence. 
In confequence of which, in her anfwer to Morgan, 
dated the 27th day of July, fhe informed him, that Ihe 
had made all apologies in her power to Babington, for 
not having written to him for lb long a fpace ; that he 
had generoufly offered himfelf and all his fortune in her 
caufe; and that, agreeably to Morgan’s advice, fhe 
would do her beft to retain him in her intereds ; but 
lhe throws out no hint of her knowledge of the intend¬ 
ed affaffmation. On the very fame day fhe wrote like- 
wife to Paget, another of her mod confidential friends ; 
but not a word in it with refpeid to Babington’s fcheme 
of cutting off the Englifh queen. To Morgan and to 
Paget fhe certainly would have communicated her mind, 
more readily and more particularly than to Babington, 
and have confulted them about the plot, had fhe been 
acceffory to it. Indeed it feeins to have been part of 
the policy of Mary’s friends to keep her a dranger to 
all clandedine and hazardous undertakings in her fa¬ 
vour. To be convinced of this, we have only to re¬ 
coiled: that Morgan, in a letter of the fourth of July, 
exprelsly, and in the dronged terms, recommended to 
* Murdin, have no intelligence at all with Ballard *, who was 
527. one of the original contrivers of the plot, and who was 
the very perfon who communicated it to Babington. 
The queen, in confequence of this, fhut the door againd 
all correfpondence, if it fhould be offered, with that 
t Ibid.534. perfon f. At the fame time, Morgan affigned no par¬ 
ticular reafons for that advice ; fo cautious was 'he 
about giving the queen any information on the fubjed : 
What he faid was generally and ftudioudy ob- 
lcure ; “ Ballard (faid he, only) is intent on fome mat¬ 
ters of confequence, the iffue of which is uncertain.” 
He even went farther, and charged Ballard himfelf to 
abdain in anywile from opening his views to the queen 
of Scots. 

The confpiracy which goes under the name of Ba¬ 
bington was completely deteded by the court in lhe 
month of June: The names, proceedings, and refi- 
dences, of thofe engaged in it were then known : The 
blow might be foon druck : The life of Elizabeth was 
in imminent hazard. The confpirators, however, were 
not apprehended; they wefe permitted to enjoy com¬ 
plete liberty ; treated as if there were not the lead fuf- 
picion againd them ; and in this free and quiet date, 
were they fuffered to continue till the beginning of Au- 
gud, for a period it fhould feem of near two months. 
What could be the reafons for fuch a condud I From 
what caules did the council of England iufpend the 
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jud vengeance of the laws, and leave their queen’s life Scotland 
dill in jeopardy ? Was it on purpofe to procure more 
confpirators, and involve others in the crime ? 

Mary queen of Scots continued dill detached from 
Babington and his affociates. Their dedrudion was a 
fmall matter compared with her’s. Could fhe be de¬ 
coyed into the plot, things would put on a very new 
face: Babington’s confpiracy, which in reality occa- 
fioned little dread, as it was early found out, and well 
guarded againd, would prove one of the mod grateful 
incidents in queen Elizabeth’s reign. Elizabeth’s mi- 
niders, too, knew how much they had rendered them- 
felvesjudly obnoxious to the Scottiih princefs ; Should 
fhe come to mount the throne of England, their down¬ 
fall was inevitable ; from which, it fhould feem, is to be 
explained, why they were even more zealous than their 
midrefs to accomplifh her ruin. 

Of thefe, Sir Francis Walfingham fecretary of date Art and 
appears to have taken upon himfelf the chief manage- treachery 
ment in concerting a plan of operations againd the l ilz J 

queen of Scots; and as a model, he feems to have had n ^ n \f 
in his eye that which was purfued upon a former occa- ters. 
fion by the earl of Murray. His fpies having early 
got into the confidence of the lower fort of the confpi¬ 
rators, he now employed the very agency of the latter 
for his purpofes. Learning that a packet from France 
was intended to be conveyed by them to queen Mary, 
and by the hands of one Gilbert Gifford a pried, whom 
he had fecretly gained over from their affociation, he 
wrote a letter to Sir Amias Paulet, who had now the 
cullody of the Scottifh queen, requeding that one of 
his domedics might be permitted to take a bribe for 
conveying that packet to the captive princefs. This 
was on purpofe to communicate to her a letter forged 
in the name of Babington, in which that confpirator 
was made to impart to the Scottifh queen his feheme 
of affaffination, and to claim rewards to the perpetra¬ 
tors of the deed. Paulet, however, to his honour, re- 
fufed to comply with the requed of Walfingham ; 
upon which Gifford corrupted a brewer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who put his letters to Mary in a hole in the 
cadle-wall. By the fame conveyance it was thought 
that Mary would anfwer the letters; but it appears that 
fhe never faw them, and that of courfe no^eturn was 
made (y). It was then contrived that anlwers, in the 
name of the queen of Scots to Gifford, fhould be found 
in the hole of the wall. Walfingham, to whom thefe 
letters were carried, proceeded formally to decipher 
them by the help of one Thomas Philips, a perfou 
fkilled in thefe matters; and after exadt copies were 
taken of them, it is faid that they were all artfully 
fealed and fent off to the perfons to whom they were 
M 2 diiedled. 


(y) Dr Rcbertfon of Dalmeny, who, in his Hidory of Mary queen of Scots, has thrown much light upon 
thofe dark tranfa&ions of Elizabeth’s nefarious minilters, thinks it not improbable that an anfwer to Babing¬ 
ton’s letter was written by the Scottifh queen’s fecretaries. Although they could not communicate that letter 
to herfelf, on account of her known abhorrence of affaffination, they perhaps wrote a difpatch in her name, ap- 
p'oving of it; tempted by the profpedt of efcaping from imprifonment, and of their midrefs being feated on the 
throne of England. This difpatch being conveyed through the fame chink of the wall, was carried by Gifford 
to Walfingham ; opened ; deciphered, and copied by him ; and then fent to Babington. Camden informs us, 
that Walfingham artfully forged a podfeript in the fame cipher to this difpatch; in which queen Mary was 
made to requed of Babington to inform her particularly of the names of his accomplices, and of others wh» 
were fi iends to the caufe, 
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directed. It appears, however, that only the letters di- the ftature of Edward III. 
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rented to Babington were fentto him ; and the anfwers 
which he made to the queen’s fuppofed letters were 
carried diredtly to Walfmgham. A foundation for 
criminating Mary being thus laid, the confpirators were 
quickly difeovered, as being already known, and fuffer- 
ed the death of traitors. The unhappy princefs eager¬ 
ly watched by Paulet, and unacquainted with the late 
occurrences, received a vifit from Sir Thomas Gorges. 
This envoy, as inftrudted by Elizabeth, furprifed her 
when fhe had mounted her horfe to take the pleafure 
of the chace. His falution was abrupt and uncere¬ 
monious ; and after informing her of the difeovery and 
circumftances of the confpiracy of Babington, he rude¬ 
ly charged her with a concern in it. Her aftonifhment 
was great," and fhe defired to return to her chamber : 
but this favour was refufed to her ; and after being car¬ 
ried from one houfe to another, in an anxious and per¬ 
plexing uncertainty, fhe was committed to Fotheringay 
caftle in Northamptonfhire. Naw and Curl, her two 
fecretaries, the former a Frenchman, the latter a native 
of Scotland, were taken into cuftody. Paulet break¬ 
ing open the dbors of her private clofet, poffeffed him- 
felf of her money, which amounted not to more than 
7000 crowns. Her cabinets were carefully fealed up ; 
and being fent to London, were examined in the pre¬ 
fence of Elizabeth. They contained many difpatches 
from perfons beyond the fea, copies of letters which 
had been dictated by her, and about 60 tables of ci¬ 
phers and characters. There were alfo difeovered in 
them many difpatches to her from Englifh noblemen, 
which were full of admiration and refpeft. Thefe 
Elizabeth concealed ; but their authors fufpe&ing that 
they were known, fought to purchafe her forgivenefs 
by the moil abjeCt proteftations of an attachment to 
her perfon, and by the exercife of the moll inveterate 
enfnity to the queen of Scots. Naw and Curl decla¬ 
red, that the copies of her letters were in their hand¬ 
writing. They had been dictated by her in the French 
language to Naw, tranflated into Englifh by Curl, and 
then pu ( t into cypher. They contained not, however, 
any matters with which fhe could be reproached or cri¬ 
minated. It was upon the foundation of the letters 
which Gifford had communicated to Walfmgham that 
her guilt was to be inferred ; and with copies of thefe, 
and with an attefted account of the confpiracy of Ba¬ 
bington and his affociates, Sir Edward Wotton was 
now difpatched into France to accufe her to Henry III. 
and to explain to him the dangers to which Elizabeth 
was expofed from the machinations and practices of the 
Englifh exiles. 

The privy-counfellors of Elizabeth deliberated upon 
the mod proper method of proceeding againft Mary. 
To fome it appeared, that as fhe was only acceffory to 
the plot, and not the defigner of it, the moil eligible 
feverity to be exercifed againft her was a defer and more 
rigorous confinement; and they endeavoured to fortify 
this opinion, by obferving, that (he was fickly, and 
could not live long. By others who were haunted by 
the terrors of Popery, it was urged, that fhe ought to 
be put inftantly to death by the formalities of the law. 
The earl of Leicefter recommended it as moll prudent 
to difpatch her fecretly by poifon. But this council 
was rejected as mean, difgraceful, and violent. The 
lawyers were of opinion, that fhe might be tried upon 


by which it was enaCled Scotland, 
to be treafon to imagine the deftruition of the fove. 
reign, to make war againft his kingdom, or to adhere 
to his enemies. Elizabeth, however and her minifters 
had provided a more plaufible foundation for her trial. 

This was a parliamentary ftatute approving the a Cl of 
affociation. As it had been paffed while Mary was in 
England, it was argued, that fhe was bound by it in a 
local allegiance to Elizabeth. The next point of de¬ 
bate was the defignation under which it was molt ad 1 - 
vifible to arraign her. To employ a foreign name and 
title as direftly deferiptive of her, was not judged to be 
confident with the law of England. It was therefore 
refolved to defign her “ Mary, daughter and heir of 
James V. king of Scotland, and commonly called queen 
of Scots, and dowager of France.” glg 

This refolution being once taken, Elizabeth next ap- Commif- 
pointed above 40 peers or privy-counfellors, and five fioners ad¬ 
judges, bellowing upon them in a body, or nj*on the P ointed t0 
greater part of them, abfolute power and authority to try ” er * 
inquire into the matters compaffed and imagined againft 
her by the Scottifh princefs, and to pafs fentence ac¬ 
cording to the fpirit and tenor of the aCl which had 
been paffed. Of thefe commiffioners a great majority 
proceeded to the caftle of Fotheringay ■, and the day- 
after their arrival, they deputed to Mary, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker a 
public notary, to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth; 

In this letter the Englifh queen gratified her unhappy 
paffions, and after reproaching Mary with her crimes, 
informed her that commiffioners were appointed to take 
cognizance of them. The Scottifh princefs, though 
aftonifhed with the project of being brought to a pub¬ 
lic trial, was able to preferve her dignity, and addreffed « 
them with a compofed manner and air. “ It is a mat- she objciU 
ter (faidfhe) altogether uncommon and ftrange, that to their ju- 
Elizabeth fhould command me to fubmit to a trial, as rifdi&ion. 
if I were her fubjeCt. I am an independent fovereign ; 
and will not tarnifh by any meannefs my high birth, the- 
princes my predeceffors, and my fon. Misfortunes and 
mifery have not yet fo involved me in dejeCtion, as that 
I am to faint and fink under this new calamity and in- 
fult. I defire that you will remember what I formerly 
piotefted to Bromley, who is now lord-chancellor, and to 
the lord La War. To fpeak to me of commiffioners, 
is a vain mockery of my rank, Kings alone can be my 
peers. The laws of England are unknown to me ; and 
I have no counfellors to whofe wifdom I can apply for 
inftruCtion. My papers and commentaries have been- 
taken from me ; and no perfon can have the perilous 
courage to appear as my advocate. I have indeed re- 
commended myfelf and my condition to foreign princes 7 
but l am clear of the guilt of having confpired the de- 
ftruCtion of Elizabeth, or of having incited any perfon 
whatfoever to deftroy her. It is only by my own words 
and writings that an imputation of this kind can be 
fupported ; and I am confcious beyond the poffibility- 
of a doubt, that thefe evidences cannot be employed 
againft me.” The d.ay after fhe had in this manner re¬ 
fufed to allow the jurifdiCtion of the commiffioners,- 
Paulet and Barker returned to her, and informed her 
that they had put her fpeech into writing, and defired 
to know if fhe would abide by it. She heard it read 
diftinCtly, acknowledged it to be rightly taken, and 
avowed her readinefs to perfift in the fentiments fhe had 

delivered 
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Scotland, delivered. But (he added, there was a circumftance to 
which fhehad omitted to fpealc. “Your queen (faid 
fhe) affe&s in her letter to obferve, that I am fubjedt 
to the laws of England, becaufe 1 have lived under their 
protedfion. This fentiment and mode of thinking are 
very furprifing to me. I came into England to crave 
her affiftance and aid ; and, ever fince, I have been con- 
fined to a prifon. The miferies of captivity cannot be 
called a protection, and the treatment I have fuffered is 
a violation of all law.” 

This afflicted but undaunted princefs, after having 
thus fcorned the competency and repelled the pretexts 
of the commiffioners, was induced at laft, by arguments 
under the infidious mafic of candour and friendfliip, to 
depart from the proper and dignified ground which 
fhe had taken, and confent to that mode of the trial 
which had been propofed. It was reprefented to her 
by Hatton the vice-chamberlain, that by rejecting a 
trial, (he injured her own reputation and interefts, and 
deprived herfelf of the only opportunity of fetting her 
innocence in a clear light to the prefent and to fu¬ 
ture times. Impofed upon by this artifice, fhe con¬ 
ferred to make her appearance before the judges; at 
the fame time, however, fhe flill protefted againft the 
jurifdiCtion of the court, and the validity of all their 
8 lo proceedings. 

"The accu- After various formalities, the lord-chancellor opened 
fation is the cafe ; and was followed by Serjeant Gawdry, who 
proceeded to explain the above ftatute, and endeavour- 
agau» er * ed to demonftrate that fhe had offended againft it. He 
then entered into a detail of Babington’s confpiracy; 
and concluded with affirming, “ That Mary knew it, 
had approved it, had promifed her affiftance, and had 
pointed out the means to effeCt it.” Proofs of this 
charge were exhibited againft her, and difplayed with 
great art. The letters were read which Sir Francis 
Walfingham had forged, in concert with Gifford, &c, 
and her fecretaries Naw and Curl. The three fpies had 
afforded all the neceffary intelligence about the confpi¬ 
racy, upon which to frame a correfpondence between 
Mary and Babington, and upon which difpatches might 
be fabricated in her name to her foreign friends ; and the 
Stuart’9 ciphers were furnifhed by her two fecretaries. But be- 
Hiftory. fide thefe pretended letters, another fpecies of evidence 

was held out againft her. Babington, proud of the dif- 
patch fent to him in her name by Walfingham and Gif¬ 
ford, returned an anfwer to it; and a reply from her 
by the fame agency was tranfmitted to him. Deluded, 
and in toils, he communicated thefe marks of her atten¬ 
tion to Savage and Ballard, the moll confidential of his 
affociates. His confeffion and theirs became thus of im¬ 
portance. Nor were her letters and the confeffions of 
thefe confpirators deemed fufficient* vouchers of her 
guilt. Her two fecretaries, therefore, who had lately 
forfaken her, were engaged to fubfcribe a declaration, 
that the difpatches in her name were written by them 
at her command, and according to her inftrudtions. 
Thefe branches of evidence, put together with fkill and 
heightened with all the impofmg colours of eloquence, 
were preflcd upon Mary. Though (he had been long, 
accuib med to the perfidious inhumanity of her enemies, 
her amazement was infinite. She loft not, however, her 
courage ; and her defence was alike expreffive of her 
penetration and magnanimity. 


“ The accufation preferred to my prejudice is a moft Scotland, 
deteftable calumny. I was not engaged with Babing- 
ton in his confpiracy ; and I am altogether innocent of Mary’s 
having plotted the death of Elizabeth. The copies of defence. 
Babington’s letters which have been produced, may in- Stuart, 
deed be taken from originals which are genuine ; but 
it is impoffible to proye that I ever received them. Nor 
did he receive from me the difpatches addreffed to him 
in my name. His confeffion, and thofe of his affociates, 
which have been urged to eftablifli the authority of my 
letters to him, are imperfeft and vain. If thefe con¬ 
fpirators could have teftified any circumftances to my 
hurt, they would not fo foon have been deprived of their 
lives. Tortures, or the fear of the rack, extorted impro¬ 
per confeffions from them; and then they were executed. 

Their mouths were opened to utter falfe criminations ; 
and were immediately fhut for ever, that the truth might 
be buried in their graves. It was no difficult matter 
to obtain ciphers which I had employed ; and my ad- 
verfaries are known to be fuperior to fcruples.- I am 
informed, that Sir Francis Walfingham has been earneft 
to recommend himfelf to his fovereign by practices both 
againft my life and that of my fon; and the fabrication, 
of papers, by which to effectuate my ruin, is a bufinefs 
not unworthy of his ambition. An evidence, the molt 
clear and inconteftable, is neceffary to overthrow my 
integrity; but proofs, the moft feeble and fufpicious, 
are held out againft me. Let one letter be exhibited, 
written in my hand, or that bears my fuperfcription, and 
I will inftantly acknowledge that the charge againft me 
is fufficiently fupported. The declaration of my fecre¬ 
taries. is the effect of rewards or of terror. They are* 
ftrangers ; and to overcome their virtue was an eafy at- 
chievement to a queen whofe power is abfolute, whofe. 
riches are immenfe,and whofe miniftersare profound and 
daring in intrigues and treachery. I have often had oc- 
cafion to fufpecb the integrity of Naw; and Curl, whofe 
capacity is more limited, was always moft obfequious 
to him. They may have written many letters in my 
name without my knowledge or participation ; and it 
is not fit that I (hould bear the blame of their inconfi. 
derate boldnefs. They may have put many things into 
difpatches which are prejudicial to Elizabeth ; and they 
may even have fubfcribed their declaration to my pre¬ 
judice, under the prepofleffiou that the guilt which 
would utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. I have never dictated any letter to them which 
can he made to correfpond with their teftimony. And 
what, let me aflc, would become of the grandeur, the 
virtue, and the fafety of princes, if they depended upon 
the writings and declarations of fecretaries ? Nor let it 
be forgotten, that by acting in hoftility to the duty and 
allegiance which they folemnly fwore to obferve to me, 
they have utterly incapacitated themfelves from ob¬ 
taining any credit. The violation of their oath of 
fidelity is an open perjury ; and of fuch men the protef- 
tationsare nothing. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be brought before roe. The matters they declare 
are fo important as to require that they fhould be ex¬ 
amined in my prefence. It argues not the fairnefs of 
the proceedings againft me, that this formality is ne- 
gledted. I am alfo without the affiftance of an advocate; 
and, that I might be defencelefs and weak in the great- 
eft degree, I have been robbed of my papers and com¬ 
mentaries. 
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Scotland, mentaries. As to the copies of the difpatches which 
are faid to have been written by my direction to Men¬ 
doza, the lord Paget, Charles Paget, the archbifhop of 
Glafgow, and Sir Francis Inglefield, they are moil un¬ 
profitable forgeries. For they tend only to fhow that 
I was employed in encouraging my friends to invade 
England. Now, if I fhould allow that thefe difpatches 
were genuine, it could not be inferred from them that 
I had confpired the death of Elizabeth. I will even 
confefs, that I have yielded to the ftrong impulfes of 
nature ; and that, like a human creature, encompaffed 
with dangers and infulted with wrongs, I have exerted 
myfelf to recover my greatnefs and my liberty. The 
efforts I have made can excite no blufhesinme; for 
the voice of mankind muft applaud them. Religion, in 
her fterneft moments of feverity, cannot look to them 
with reproach; and to confider them as crimes, is to 
defpife the fanftimonious reverence of humanity, and to 
give way to the fufpicious wretchednefs of defpotifm. 
I have fought by every art of conceflion and friendfhip 
to engage my After to put a period to my fufferlngs. 
Invited by her fmiles, I ventured into her kingdom, in 
the pride and gaiety of my youth ; and, under her an¬ 
ger and the miferies of captivity, I have grown into 
age. During a calamitous confinement of zo years, 
my youth, my health, my happinefs, are for ever gone. 
To her tendernefs and generofity I have been indebted 
as little as to her juftice : and, oppreffed and agonizing 
, with unmerited afflidlions and hardfhips, I fcrupled not 
to befeech the princes my allies to employ their armies 
to relieve me. Nor will I deny, that I have endeavour¬ 
ed to promote the advantage and intereft of the perfe- 
cuted Catholics of England. My intreaties in their be¬ 
half have been even offered with earneftnafs to queen 
Elizabeth herfelf. But the attainment of my kingdom, 
the recovery of my liberty, and the advancement of 
that religion which I love, could not induce me to ftain 
myfelf with the crimes that are objefted to me. I would 
difdain to purchafe a crown by the affaflination of the 
meaneft of the human race. To accufe me of fcheming 
the death of the queen my filler, is to brand me with 
the infamy which I abhor moll. It is my nature to em¬ 
ploy the devotions of Either, and not the fword of Ju¬ 
dith. Elizabeth herfelf will atteft, that I have often 
admonilhed her not to draw upon her head the refent- 
ment of my friends by the enormity of her cruelties 
to me. My innocence cannot fincerely be doubted ; 
and it is known to the Almighty God, that I could 
not poffibly think to forego his mercy, and to ruin my 
foul, in order to compafs a tranfgreflion fo horrible as 
that of her murder. But amidft the inclement and un¬ 
principled pretences which my adverfaries are pleafed 
to invent to overwhelm me with calamities and anguilh, 
I can trace and difcover with eafe the real caufes of their 
hoftility and provocation. My crimes are, my birth, 
the injuries I have been compelled to endure, and my 
religion. I am proud of the firft; I can forgive the 
fecond ; and the third is a fource to me of fuch comfort 
and hope, that for its glory I will be contented that my 
blood fhall flow upon the fcaffold.” 

To the defence of Mary, no returns were made be¬ 
tide flout and unfupported affirmations of the truth of 
the evidence produced to her prejudice. In the courfe 
of the trial, however, there occurred fome incidents 
which dgferve to be related. Lord Burleigh, who 


was willing to difcompofe her, charged her with a fixed 
refolution of conveying her claims and titles to England 
to the king of Spain. But though, in a difcontented 
humour with her fon, fhe had threatened to difinherit 
him, and had even correfponded on the fubjedl with her 
i'elect friends, it appears that this projedt is to be con- 
fidered as only a tranfient effedt of refentment and paf- 
fion. She indeed acknowledged, that the Spaniard pro- 
feffed to have pretenfions to the kingdom of England, 
and that a book in juftification of them had been com¬ 
municated to her. She declared, however, that fhe had 
incurred the difpleafure of many by disapproving of this 
book; and that no conveyance of her titles to the Spa¬ 
niard had been ever executed. 

The trial continued during the fpace of two days; 
but the commiffioners avoided to deliver their opinions. 
Lord Burleigh, in whofe management Elizabeth chief¬ 
ly confided, and whom the Scottifh queen, difcom- 
pofed in no common degree by her ability and vigour, 
being eager to conclude the bufinefs, demanded to 
know if ihe had any thing to add to what fhe had 
urged in her defence. She informed him, that fhe 
would be infinitely pleafed and gratified, if it fhould be 
permitted to her to be heard in her juftification before 
a lull meeting of the parliament, or before the queen 
and her privy-council. This intimation was unexpeft- 
ed ; and the requeft implied in it was rejected. The 
court, in confequence of previous inftrudtions from Eli¬ 
zabeth, adjourned to a farther day, and appointed that 
the place ot its convention fhould be the ftar-chamber at 
Weltminfter. It accordingly affembled there ; and Naw 
and Curl, who had not been produced at Fotheringay- 
caftle, were now called before the commiffioners. An 
oath to declare the truth was put to them ; and they 
definitely affirmed and protefted that the declaration 
they had fubferibed was in every refpedt juft and faith¬ 
ful. Nothing farther remained but to pronounce fen- 
tence againft Mary. The commiffioners unanimoufly 
concurred in delivering it as their verdidt or judgment, 
that fhe “ was a party to the confpiracy of Babington ; 
and that fhe had compaffed and imagined matters with¬ 
in the realm of Englarfd tending to the hurt, death, and 
deftruftion, of the royal perfon of Elizabeth, in oppofi- 
tion to the flatute framed for her protection.” Upon 
the fame day in which this extraordinary fentence was 
given, the commiffioners and the judges of England if. 
lued a declaration, which imported, that it was not to 
derogate in any degree from the titles and honour of the 
king of Scots. 

The fentence againft Mary was very foon afterwards 
ratified by the Englifh parliament. King James was 
ftruck with horror at hearing of the execution of his 
mother; but that lpiritlefs prince could fhow his re¬ 
fentment no farther than by unavailing embaffies and re- 
monltrances. France interpofed in the fame uneffetfual 
manner ; and on the 6th of December 1586, Elizabeth 
caufed the fentence of the commiffioners againft her to 
be proclaimed. After this Ihe was made acquainted 
with her fate, and received the news with the greateft 
compofure, and even apparent fatisfadlion. Fler keep¬ 
ers now refufed to treat her with any reverence or re- 
fpedf. They entered her apartment with their heads 
covered, and made no obeifance to her. They took 
down her canopy of ftate, and deprived her *of all the 
badges of royalty. By thefe infulting mortifications 
4 they 
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inform her, that fhe had funk from the tracing agitation and uncertainty. 


Scothr.d. they meant to inform her, that fhe had funk from the traftmg agitation and uncertainty. Her minifters, who Scotland, 
dignity of a princefs, to the abjecl ftate of a criminal, knew that it is the nature of fear to exclude pity, were 
She fmiled, and faid, “ In defpight of your fovereign induftrious in inventing terrifying intelligence, and in 
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and her fubfervient judges, I will live and die a queen. 
My royal charafter is indelible ; and I will furrender it 
with my fpirit to the Almighty God, from whom I 
received it, and to whom my honour and my innocence 
are fully known.” In this melancholy fituation Mary 
addreffed a magnanimous letter to Elizabeth, in which, 
without making the leaf! folicitation for her life, fhe 
only requefted that her body might be carried to France; 
that fhe might be publicly executed ; that her fervants 
might be permitted to depart out of England unmo- 
lefted, and enjoy the legacies which fhe bequeathed them. 
But to this letter no anfwer was given. 

In the mean time James, who had neither addrefs 


Sr; 


Papift. James, (hocked with their fpirit of intolerance 
and fedition, appointed a new day for prayers to be faid 
for Mary, and iffued a drifter injunftion to the clergy 
to obey him ; and that be might be free himfelf from 
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circulating it through the kingdom. There were ru¬ 
mours that ihe Spanifh fleet had arrived at Milford ha¬ 
ven ; that a formidable army of Scottifh combatants 
was advancing to the capital; that the duke of Guife 
had difernbarked many troops of veteran foldiers in Suf- 
fex ; that Mary had efcaped out of prifon, and was col- 
lefting the Englifh Catholics ; that the northern coun¬ 
tries had thrown afide their allegiance; and that there 
was a new plot to kill Elizabeth, and to reduce Lon¬ 
don to allies. An aftual confpiracy was even maliciouf- 
ly charged upon L’Aubefpine the French refident ; 
and he was forced to withdraw from England in dif- 
grace. From the panic terrors which the minifters of 
nor courage to attempt any thing in behalf of his mo- Elizabeth were fo ftudious to excite, they fcrupled not 
ther, announced her fituation to his bigotted fubjefts, loudly and invariably to infer, that the peace and tran- 
and ordered prayers to be laid for her in all the church- quillity of the kingdom could alone be re-eftablifhed by 
es. The form of the petition he preferibed was framed the ipeedy execution of the Scottifh queen, 
with delicacy and caution, that the clergy might have While the nation was thus artfully prepared for the ftut fign» 
no objeftion to it. He enjoined them to pray, “ that deftruftion of Mary, Elizabeth ordered fecretary Da- the w “ r * 
it might pleafe God to enlighten Mary with the light vidl'on to bring to her the warrant for her death. Ha-^. nt 
of his truth, and to proteft her from the danger which v “ u g perufed it with deliberation, fhe obferved that it death * 
was hanging over her.” His own chaplains, and Mr wa s extended in proper terms, and gave it the authori- 
DavidLindfayminifter of Leith, obferved his command. D of her fubfeription. She was in a humour fomewhat 
But all the other clergy refufed to proftitute their pul- g a )'» and demanded of him if he was not forry for what 
pits by preferring any petitions to the Almighty for a ihe had done. He replied, that it was afflifting to him 

to think of the ftate of public affairs ; but that he 
greatly preferred her life to that of the Scottifh prin¬ 
cefs. She enjoined him to be fecret, and defired, that 
^ before he fbould deliver the warrant to the chancellor, 

any infult,he commanded the archbifhop of St Andrew’s be fhould carry it to Walfingham. “ I fear much 
to preach before him. The ecclefiaftics, difgufted with (faid fhe, in a merry tone), that the grief of it will 
Lis injunction, perfuaded Mr John Cowper, a pro- kill him.” 

bationer in divinity, to occupy the pulpit deligned for This levity was momentary; and fears and anxieties 
the archbifhop. When the king entered the church, he fucceeded it. Though fhe earneftly defired the death 
teftified his furprife, but told Cowper, that if he would Mary, fhe was yet terrified to encounter its infamy, 
obey his injunftion, he might proceed to officiate, She was folicitous to accomplifh this bafe tranfaftion 
Cowper replied, “that he would do as the fpirit of by fome method which would conceal her confent to it. 

God would direft him.” The king commanded him After intimating to Mr Davidfon an anxious wifh that 
to retire, and the captain of his guard advanced to com- its blame fhould be removed from her, fhe counfelled ^ ^ e h s e '° 
pel him to obedience. The enraged probationer ex- him to join with Walfingham in addreffing a letter to privately 
claimed, that this violence “ would witnefs againft the Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, recommending murdered, 
king in the great day of the Lord ;” and denounced a it 13 them to manifeft their love to her by fhedding pri- 
curfe ygainft the fpeftators for not exeFting themfelves vately the blood of her adverfary. The unlawfulnefs of 
in his de'ence. The archbifhop now afeending the pul- this deed affefted Davidfon, and he objefted to it. She 
pit, periormed with propriety the funftion to which he repeated rci dutely her injunctions, and he departed to 
had been called, and took the opportunity to recom- execute them. A letter under h s name and that of 
mend moderation and charity to the audience. In the Walnngham was difpatched to Mary’s keepers, com- 
af.ernoon Cowper was cited before the privy-council ; municating to them her purpofe. Corrupted by her 
and was accompanied there by Mr Walter Balcanqual paffions, and loft to the fenfibilities of virtue, Elizabeth 
and Mr William Watfon, two minifters remarkable for had now reached the laft extremity of human wicked- 
tbeir/.eal. As a punifhment for his audacious pctu- nefs. Though a fovere ; gn princefs, and entiufted with 
knee, he was committed to the caftle of Blacknefs ; the cares of a great nation, fhe blufhed not to give it in 
and his attendants having diftinguifhed themfelves by charge to her minifters to enjoin a murder; that this 
an impudent vindication of him, were prohibited from muider was connefted with every circumftance that 
preaching during the pleafure of the king. could make it moll frightful and horrid. The viftim 

Elizabeth, in the meanwhile, felt the torment and for whofe blood fbe thirfted was a woman, a queen, a 
difquiet of unhappy and miferable paffions. At times relation, who was fplendid with beauty, eminent in ahi- 
fne courted the ilidnels of folitude, and refufed to be lities, magnanimous under misfortunes, and fmiling with 
confoled or to ipeak. In other feaf ns her iighs were innocence. Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, tho’, 
frequent, and fhe broke out into loud and wild excla- the Haves of religious prejudices, felt an elevation of keeper’s rc- 
mations expreftive of the ftate of her mind. Her fub- mind which refiefted the greateft difgrace upon thefufe. 
jefts waited the determination of her will under a dif- fovereign. They confidered themfelves as grofsly in¬ 
tuited 
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fulted by the purpofe propofed to them ; and in the re¬ 
turn they made to Walfingham, they affured him, that 
the queen might command their lives and their proper¬ 
ty, but that they would never confent to part with 
their honour, and to (lain themfelves and their pofterity 
with the guilt of an affaffination. When Davfdfon car¬ 
ried their difpatch to her, fhe broke out into anger. 
Their {crapulous delicacy, {he {aid, was a dainty in¬ 
fringement of their oath of affociation ; and they were 
■nice, precife, and perjured traitors, who could give great 
promifes in words, and atchieve nothing. She told him, 
that the bufinefs could be performed without them ; and 
recommended one Wingfield to his notice, who would 
not hefitate to ftrike the blow. The aftonilhed fecre- 
tary exclaimed with warmth againft a mode of proceed¬ 
ing fo dangerous and unwarrantable. He protefted, 
that if {he {hould take upon herfelf the blame of this 
■deed, it would pollute her with the blacked difhonour; 
and that, if fhe Ihould difavow it, fhe would overthrow 
for ever the reputation, the eftates, and the children, of 
the perfons who {hould affift in it. She heard him with 
pain and withdrew from him with precipitation. 

The warrant, after having been communicated to 
Walfingham, was carried to the chancellor, who put 
the great feal to it. This formality was hardly con¬ 
cluded, when a meffage from Elizabeth prohibited 
Davidfon from waiting upon the chancellor till he 
{hould receive further inftrudtions. Within an hour af¬ 
ter, he received a fecond meffage to the fame purpofe. 
He haftened to court; and Elizabeth afked eagerly, 
if he had feenthe chancellor. He anfwered in the affir¬ 
mative ; and fhe exclaimed with bitternefs againft his 
hafte. He faid, that he had afted exaftly as fhe had 
dire&ed him. She continued to exprefs warmly her 
difpleafure ; but gave no command to flop the opera¬ 
tion of the warrant. In a ftate of uneafinefs and appre- 
henfion, he communicated her behaviour to the chancel¬ 
lor and the privy-council. Thefe courtiers, however, 
who were well acquainted with the arts of their miftrefs, 
and who knew how to flatter her, paid no attention to 
him. They perceived, or were fecretly informed, that 
{he defired to have a pretence upon which to complain 
of the fecretary, and to deny that he had obeyed her 
inftruiftions. They obferved to him, that by fubfcrib- 
ing the warrant, {he had performed whatever the law 
required of her ; and that it was not proper to delay 
the execution any longer. While they were anxious to 
pleafe Elizabeth, they were confcious of their own 
cruelty to Mary, and did not imagine ,they could be in 
perfedt fecurity while {he lived. They difpatched the 
warrant to earls of Shrewftury and Kent, with inftruc- 
tions to them to fulfil its purpofe. 

When the two earls and their retinue reached Fo- 
theringay-caftle, they found that Mary was fick, and 
repofing upon her bed. They infifted, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to be introduced te her. Being informed by her 
fervants that the meflage they brought was important 
and preffing, ffie prepared to receive them. They were 
conduced into her prefence by Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drue Drury ; and with little formality they told 
her, that Elizabeth had confented to her death, and that 
{he was to fuffer the next morning at eight o’clock. 
Then Beale, one of the clerks of the privy-council, who 
accompanied them, read over the warrant, which {he 
heard with pious compofure and unfliaken fortitude. 


They then affedted to juftify their miftrefs by entering Scotland, 
into details concerning, the confpiracy of Babington, 

She put her hand upon the Scriptures, which lay upon 
the table near her, and fwore in the moftfolemn manner, 
that Ihe never devifed, confented to, or purfued the 
death of Elizabeth in any ffiape v.hatfoever. The earl 
of Kent, unwifely zealous for the Proteftant religion, 
excepted againft her oath as being made upon a Popifh 
Bible. She replied to him mildly, “ It is for this ve¬ 
ry reafon, my lord, to be relied upon with the greater 
fecurety; for I efteem the Popilh verfon of the Scrip¬ 
tures to be the moft authentic.” Indulging his puri¬ 
tanical fervour, he declaimed againft popery, counfelled 
her to renounce its errors, and recommended to her at¬ 
tention Dr Fletcher, dean of Peterborough. She heard 
him with fome impatience ; and difcovered no anxiety 
to be converted by this ecclefiaftic, whom he reprefent- 
ed as a moft learned divine, Baling into a paffion he ex¬ 
claimed, that “ her life would be the death of their re¬ 
ligion, and that her death would be its life.” After 
informing him that {he was unalterably fixed in her re¬ 
ligious fentiments, fhe defired that her confeffor might 
have the liberty to repair to her. The two earls con¬ 
curred in obferving, that their confciences did not al¬ 
low them to grant this requeft. She intimated to them 
the favours for which lhe had applied by letter to 
Elizabeth, and expreffed a wifh to know if her lifter had 
attended to them. They anfwered, that thefe were 
points upon which they had received no inftrudtions. 

She made inquiries concerning her fecretaries Naw and 
Curl; and alked, whether it had ever been heard of, in 
the wickedeft times of the moft unprincipled nation, 
that the fervants of a fovereign princefs had been fub- 
orned for the purpofe of deftroying her. They looked 
to one another, and were filent. Bourgoin her phyfi- 
cian, who with her other domeftics were prefent at this 
interview, feeing the, two earls ready to depart, be- 
fouglit them with a pathetic earneftnefs to refleft up¬ 
on the ffiort and inadequate portion of time that they 
had allotted to his miftrefs to prepare herfelf for death. 

He infifted, that a refpeft for her high rank, and the 
multiplicity and importance of her concerns, required at 
leaft a period of fome days. They pretended, however, 
not to underftand the propriety of his petition, and re- 
fufed it. 

Upon the departure of the two earls, her domeftics 
gave a full vent to their affliflions ; and while fhe ex- parcffor 
perienced a melancholy pleafure in their tears, lamen-(j eat h. 
tations, and kindnefs, Hie endeavoured to confole them. 

Their grief, fhe faid, was altogether unavailing, and 
could neither better her condition nor their own. Her 
caufe had every thing about it that was moft honour¬ 
able ; and the miferies from which fhe was to be re¬ 
lieved were the moft bopelefs and the moft affli&ing. 

Inftead of deje&ion and fadnefs, {he therefore enjoined 
them to be contented and happy-. That {he might 
have the more leilure to fettle her affairs, {he fupped 
early, and, according to the ufual cuftom, fhe eat little. 

While at table, fhe remarked to Bourgoin her phyfician, 
that the force of truth was infurmountable ; for that 
the earl of Kent, notwithftanding the pretence of her 
having confpired againft Elizabeth, had plainly inform¬ 
ed her, that her death would be the fecurity of their 
religion. When fupper was over, {he ordered all her 
fervants to appear before her, and treated them with 

the 
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Scotland, thekindnefs which we have mentioned in her life. Ha- 
■ ving fettled thefe attentions, Ihe entered her bed-cham¬ 
ber with her women; and, according to her uniform 
practice, employed herfelf in religious duties, and in 
Stuart. reading in the Lives of the Saints. 'It her accuftom- 
ed time llie went to deep ; and alter enjoying fome 
hours of found reft, the awaked. She then indulged 
in pious meditation, and partook ol the facrament by 
the means of a conlecrated hoft, which a melancholy 
prelentiment of her calamities had induced her to ob- 
833 tain from Pius V. 

Account o£ At t h e break of day Ihe arrayed herfelf in rich, but 

the execu- becoming apparel; and calling together her fervants, 
die ordered her will to be read, and apologiied for the 
fmallnefs t f her legacies from her inability to be more 
generous. Following the arrangement ftie had previ- 
oufly made, (he then dealt out to them her goods, ward¬ 
robe, and jewels. To Bourgoin hei phylician lhe com¬ 
mitted the care of her will, with a charge that he would 
deliver it to her privcipal executor the duke of Guile. 
She alfo entrufted him with tokens of her affeflion for 
the king of France, the queen-mother, and her relations 
of the hi>itie of Lorraine. Bidding now an adieu to 
all worldly concerns, lhe retired to her oratory, where 
lhe was teen fornetimes kneeling at the altar, and ibme- 
times Handing motioulefs with her hands joined, and 
her eyes direffed to the heavens. In thefe tender and 
agitated moments fhe was dwelling upon the memory 
ot her luffei ings and her virtues, i\ poling her v, caknelfes 
"in tlie bi iom tf her God, and lifting and fnl.icing her 
fpirit in the contemplation of his perfections and his 
mere}-. While lhe was thus engaged, dhomas An¬ 
drews, lhe high ftieriff ol the county, announced to 
her, that the hi ur for her execution was arrived. She 
came forth drelfed in a gown ot black (ilk ; her petti¬ 
coat was bordered with crimlon-yelvet; a veil of lawn 
bowed out with wire, and edged with bone-lace, was faf- 
tened to her caul, and hung down to the griund: an 
Agnus Lei was iufpended from her neck by a poman¬ 
der chain ; her beads were fixed to her girdle ; and fhe 
bore in her hand a crucifix of ivory. Amidlt the 
fereams and lamentations of her women (lie defeended 
the Itairs ; and in the porch fhe was received by the 
earls of Kent and Shrew fbury with their attendants.— 
Here, too, fhe met Sir Andrew Melvil the mafter of 
her houfehold, whom her keepers had debarred from 
her prefence during many days. Throwing himfi.lt at 
her feet, and w eeping aloud, he deplored his lad def- 
tinv, and the forrowful tidings he was to carry into 
Scotland. 

After fhe had fpoken to Melvil, fhe befought the 
two eatls that her fervants might be treated with civili¬ 
ty, that they might enjoy the prefents ihe had bellow¬ 
ed upon them, and that they might receive a fafe con¬ 
duit to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
Thefe flight favours were readily granted to her- She 
then begged that they might be permitted to attend her 
to the fc.dfold, in order that they might be witnelfes of 
her behaviour at her death. To this requeft the earl of 
Kent dilcovered a ftrong reltufla. ee. He> laid that they 
would behave with an intemperate paflion ; and that 
they would prailile fuperftitious formalities, and dip 
tlieii handkeichiefs in her blood. She replied, that fhe 
ivas fure tli it none of their actions would be blameable ; 
Vox.. XVII. 


and that it was but decent that fome of her women S:otlatH<\ 
fhould be about her. The earl ftill hefitating, ftie was 
affeiled with the infolent and ftupid indignity of his 
malice, and exclaimed, “ I am coufm to your miftrefs, 
and defeended from Henry VII. I am a dowager of Stusr:. 
France, and the anointed queen of Scotland.” The 
earl of Shrewfbury interpofing, it was agreed that lhe 
fhould feleil two of her women who might aflift her 
in her laft moments, and a few of her meu-fervants, 
who might behold her demeanour, and report it. 

She entered the hall where fhe was to fuffer, and ad¬ 
vanced with an air of grace and majefty to the fcaf- 
fold, which was built at its fartheft extremity. The 
fpe&ators were numeious. Her magnanimous carriage, 
her beauty, of which the luftre was yet dazzling, and 
her matchlefs misfortunes, affefted them. They gave 
way to contending emotions of awe, admiration, and 
pity. She afeended the fcaffold with a firm ftep and a 
ferene aiped, and turned her eye to the block, lhe axe, 
and the executioners. The fpedators were diifolved in 
tears. A chair was placed for her, in whicn fhe feated 
herfelf. Silence was commanded ; and Beale read aloud 
the warrant for her death. She heard it attentively, 
yet with a manner from which it might be gathered 
that her thoughts were employed upon a fubjed more 
important. Dr Fletcher dean of Peterborough t iking 
his ftation oppofite to her without the rails of the fcaf¬ 
fold, began a difeourfe upon her life, paft, prefent, and 
to come. He afFeded to emimeiate her trefpaffes againft 
Elizabeth, and to deferibe the love and tendernefs which 
that [ rincefx had fhown to her. He counfched her to 
repent < t aer crimes , and while he inveighed againft 
her attachment to'Pop^ry, lie threatened her with ever- 
lafting fire if fhe lhould delay to renounce its errors. 

His behaviour was indecent and coarfe in the greateft 
degree ; and while he meant to irfult her, he infulted 
ftill more the religion which he proteffed, and the fo- 
vevergn w hom he flattered. Twice fhe interrupted him 
with gteat gentlenefs. But he pertinacioufly continued 
his exhortations. Raifing her voice, fhe commanded 
him with a refolute tone to with-hold his indignities and 
menaces, and not to trouble her any more about her 
faith. “ I was born (faidfhe) in the Roman Catholic 
religion; I have experienced its comforts during my 
life, in the trying feafons of ficknefs, calamity, and for- 
row ; and I am refolved to die in it.”' The two earls, 
afhamed c f the favage obftinacy of his deportment, ad- 
monilhed Ifim to delift from his ip-eches, and to con¬ 
tent himfell with praying for her converfion. He en¬ 
tered upon a long prayer; and Miry falling upon her 
knees, and difregarding him altogether, employed her*, 
felf in devotions from the office of the Virgin. 

After having performed all her devotions, her wo¬ 
men affiifed her to difrobe ; and the executioners offer¬ 
ing their aid, fhe r'epreffed their rot wxrdnels by obferv- 
ing, that (he was not accuftomed to be attended by 
fuch fervants, nor to be undreffed before fo large an af- 
fentbly. H r upper garments being laid aiide, fhe 
drew upon her arms a pair of lilk gloves. Her women 
and men fervants burft out into loud lamentations. She 
put her finger to her mouth to admonifh them to be 
filent, and then bade them a final adieu with a fmile 
that feemed to cor.lole, but that plunged then into 
deeper woe. She kneeled refolmely before the block, 
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•v^tland. and laid, “ In thee, O Lord ! do I truft, let me never 
be confounded.’' She covered her eyes with a linen 
handkerchief in which the eucharift had been inclofed ; 
and ftretching forth her body with great tranquillity, 
and fitting her neck for the fatal ftroke, (he called out, 
Into thy hands, O God ! I commit my fpirit.” The 
executioner, from defign, from unfkilfulnefs, or from 
inquietude, (truck three blows before he feparated her 
head from her body. He held it up mangled with 
wounds, and dreaming with blood ; and her hair be¬ 
ing difeompofed, was difeovered to be already grey with 
afflictions and anxieties. The dean of Peterborough 
alone cried out, “ So let the enemies of Elizabeth pe- 
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ferved, that they amounted to no more than to know ScotlanJ, 
whether James was difpofed to fell his mother's blood; 
adding, that the Scottilh nobility and people were deter¬ 
mined to revenge it, and to intered in their quarrel the 
other princes of Europe. Upon this Cary delivered 
to them the letter from Elizabeth, together with a de¬ 
claration of his own concerning the murder of the queen; 
and it does not appear that he proceeded farther. 

This reception of her Jtmbaffador threw Elizabeth in¬ 
to the utmod condernation. She was apprehenfive that 
James would join his force to that of Spain, and entire¬ 
ly overwhelm her ; and had the refentment or the fpirit 
of the king been equal to that of the nation, it is pro¬ 


fit.” The earl of Kent alone, in a low voice, anfwer- bable that the haughty Englifh princefs would have been 
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■ed, ts Amen.” All the other fpeftators were melted 
into the tendered fympathy and forrow. 

Her women hafiened to proteft her dead body from 
the curiofity of the fpedators; and folaced themfelves 
with the thoughts of mourning over it undidurbed 
when they fhould retire, and of laying it out in i r s fune¬ 
ral garb. But the two earls prohibited them from dif- 
charging thefe melancholy yet pleafing offices to their 
departed midrefs, and drove them from ; the hall with 
indignity. Bourgoin her phydeian applied to them 
that he might be permitted to take out her heart for 
the purpofe of preferving it, and of carrying it with 
him to France. But they refufed his intreaty with 
difdain and anger. Her remains were touched by the 
rude hands of the executioners, who carried them into 
an adjoining apartment; and who, tearing a cloth from 
an old billiard-table, covered that form, once fo beauti¬ 
ful. The block, the cufhon, the fcaffold, and the gar¬ 
ments, which were dained with her blood, were con- 
fumed with dre. ; Her bod)', after being embalmed and 
committed to a leaden coffin, was buried with royal 
fplendour and pomp in. the cathedral of Peterborough. 
Elizabeth, who had treated her like a ctiminal while (lie 
lived, feemed difpbfed to acknowledge her for a queen 
when (lie was dead. 

On the death of his mother, the full government 
of the kingdom- devolved on James her fo'n. Elizabeth, 
apprehenfive of his refentment for her treatment of his 
mother, wrote him a letter, in which ftie difclaimed all 
knowledge of the fadt. James had received intelligence 
of the murderbelore the'arrival of this letter, which was 
fent by one Cary.- The meffenger was dopped at Ber¬ 
wick by an order from the king, telling him, that, if 
Mary had been executed, he fhould proceed at his pe¬ 
ril. James (hut bimfelf up in Dalkeith cadle. in order 


made feverely to repent her perfidy and cruelly. It 
doth not, however, appear, that James had any ferious 
intention of calling Elizabeth to an account for the 
murder of his mother; for which perhaps, his natural 
imbecility may be urged as an excufe, though it is more 
probable that his own neceffity for money had fwallowed 
up every other confideration. By the league formerly 
concluded with England, it had been agreed that Eliza¬ 
beth fhould pay an annual penfion to the king of Scot¬ 
land. James had neither economy to make his own re¬ 
venue anfwer his purpofes, nor addrefs to get it increa- 
fed. He was therefore always in want; and as Eliza¬ 
beth had plenty to fpare, her friendfhip became a va¬ 
luable acquifition. To this confideration, joined to his 
view of afeending the Englifh throne, mull chiefly be 
aferibed the little refentment fhownby him to the. atro¬ 
cious condudl of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was riot wanting in the arts of diffimula- Secretary 
tion and treachery now more than formerly. She pro- Dav idfon 
fecuted and fined fecretary Davidfon and lord Bur ^ r i e °gjj 
leigh for the affive part they had taken in Mary’s p un yhed, 
death. Their punifiiment was indeed much lefs than 
they deferved,but they certainly did not pierit fuch treat¬ 
ment at her hands. Walfinghairi, th ugh equally guil¬ 
ty, yet efcaped by pretending indifpofufonj'pr perhaps, 
efcaped beCaufe the quegn bad now occafioii for his fer- 
vices. By her command he drew up a long letter ad- 
dreffed to lord Thirlfton, king James’s prime minider ; 
in which he fhowed the neceffity of putting Mary to 
death, and the folly of attempting to revenge it. He 
boafted of the fuperior Free of England to that of Scot¬ 
land ; fhewed James that he would for ever ruin his. ’ 
pretenfions to the Englifh crown, by involving the two 
that he ought not to trull to foreign 
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alliances ; that the Roman. Catholic party were fo di- 
to indu'ge hirnfelf in grief; but the natural levity and vided aptong themfelves, that he could receive little or 
imbecility of his-mind prevented him from afiting in no affiftance from them, even fuppoiinghim fo ill advil'ed 
any degree as became him. Inftead of refolutely adhe- as to change his own religion for Popery, and that they 
ring to hT fini determination of not allowing Cary to would not truft his fincerity. Laftly, he attempted to ’ 
let foot in Scotland, he in a tew days 1 gave bis confent fhow, that James had already drfeharged all the doty 
that he fhould be admitted to an- audience of certain "towards his mother and his Own reputation that could 
members’of his privy-council, 'Who took a journey to he expe&ed from an affedlionate fon and a wife king ; 

that his interceding for her with a concern fo beebming 
nature, had endeared him to the kingdom of England ; 
but that it would be madnefs to pu(h his refentment 
farther. 

This letter had all the effeft that could 1 "he defired. 
James gave an audience to the Englifh ambaffador ; and 
being allured that his blood was riot''tainted by the exe¬ 
cution of his mother for treafon againft Elizabeth, but 

that 


the borders on purpofe to wait upon him. In this con 
ference, Cary demanded that theleague of amity between 
the two kingdoms fhould be inviolably oblerved. He 
faid that his mifireis was grieved at the death of Mary, 
which had happened without her confent; and, in Eli¬ 
zabeth’s name, offered any farisfa<£tion that James could 
demand. The Scots commiffioners treated Cary’s 
fpeech and propofal with becoming difdain. They ob- 
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that he was Hill capable of fucceeding to the crown of 
England, he confented to make up matter?, and to ad- 
drefs the murderer of his mother by the title of loving 
and affeffi nate filler. 

The reign of James, till his aceeffion to the crown of 
England by Eliza eth’s death in 1603, affords little 
matter of moment. His i'can jalous conceflions to Eli¬ 
zabeth, and his conftant applications to her for money, 
filled up the meafure of Scottilh meannefs. Ever fince 
the expulfion of Mary, the country had in fail been re¬ 
duced to the condili' n of an Englifh province. The 
fovereign had been tried by the queen of England, and 
executed for treafon ; a crime, in the very nature of the 
thing impoffibL-, had not Scotland been in fubjeiflion to 
England ; and to complete all, the contemptible fuccef- 
for of Mary thought himfeif well ofF that he was not a 
traitor too, to his fovereign the queen of England we 
mufl fuppofe, for the cafe will admit of no other fuppo- 
fiiir n. 

During the reign of James, the religious diflurbances 
which began at tne reformation, and that violent ftrug- 
gle of the clergy for power which never ceafed till the 
revolution in 1688, went on with great violence. Con¬ 
tinual clamours were raifed againft Popery, at the 
fame lime that the very fundamental principles of 
P- pery were held, nay urged in the moll infolent man¬ 
ner, as the effeffs of immediate infplration. Thefe 
were the total independence of the clergy on every 
earthly power, at the fame time that all earthly ,powers 
were to be fubjedt to them. Their fantaftic decrees 
were fuppofed to be binding in heaven ; and they took 
care that they fhould be binding on earth, for whoever 
had offended fo far as to fall under a fentence of excom¬ 
munication was declared an outlaw. 

It is eafy to fee that this circumflance mufl have con¬ 
tributed to difturb the public tranquillity in a great de¬ 
gree. But befides this, the weaknefs of James’s govern¬ 
ment was fuch, that under the name of peace, the 
whole kingdom was involved in the miferies of civil war ; 
the feudal animofities revived, and {laughter and murder 
pi evaded all over the country. James, fitted only for 
pedantry, difputed, argued, modelled, and re-modelled, 
the conflitution to no purpofe. The clergy continued 
their infolence, and the laity their violences upon one 
another ; at the fame time that the king, by his unhap¬ 


py credulity in the operation of demons and witches, S ’otl 
declared a mofl inhuman and bloody war againft the '""~ v 
poor old women, many of whom were burnt for the' 
imaginary crime of converfing with the devil. 

In autumn 1600 happened a remarkable confpiracy 
againft the liberty, if not the life, of the king. The at- 
tainder and execution of the earl of Gowrie for the 
part he adted in the raid of Ruthven and for fubfequent 
practices of treafon have been already mentioned. His 
fon, however, had been reftored to his paternal dignity 
and eftates, and had in confequence profeffed gratitude 
and attachment to the king. But the Prefbyterian 
clergy continued to exprefs their approbation of the raid 
of Ruthven,and to declare on every rccafion that in their 
opinion the earl cf Gowrie had fuffered by an unjuft 
fentence. One of the mofl eminent and popular of that 
order of men was preceptor to the younger Gowrie and 
his brothers, who, from their frequent converfatinns- 
with him, mufl have been deeply impreffed witRthe 
belief that their father was mqrdered. The paffion of 
revenge took poffeffion of their breads ; and having in¬ 
vited the king from Falkland to the earl of Gowrie’s 
houfe at Perth, under the pretence of fhowing him %. 
fecret treafure of foreign gold, which he might lawfully 
appropriate to his own ufe, an attempt was made to 
keep him a clofe prifoner, with threats of putting him 
to inflant death if he fhould make any attempt to regain, 
his liberty. 

The reality of this confpiracy has.been queftioned by 
many writers, for no other reafon, as it would appear, 
but becaufe they could not affigna rational motive for 
Gowrie’s engaging in fo hazardous an enterprife ; and 
fome have even infinuated that the confpiracy was en¬ 
tered into by the king againft Gowrie in order to get. 
poffeflion of his large eftates. It has been fliown how ¬ 
ever by Arnot, in his Criminal Trials, with a force of 
evidence which leaves no room for doubt, that the con¬ 
fpiracy was the earl’s, who feems to have intended that 
the king fhould be cut off by the hand of an affaffm ; 
and the fame acute and diferiminating writer has made 
it appear highly probable, that he entertained hopes, in. 
the then diftradfed ftate of the nation not ill founded, 
of being able to mount the throne of his murdered fo¬ 
vereign (z.) From this imminent danger James was re- 
feued by his attendants the duke of Lenox, the earl of 

N 2 Marre, 


(z) The family of Ruthven had long been looked upon as the head of that party which was attached to 
England and the reformation ; and the accomplifhments of the latter Gowrie qualified him to be the leader of 
an enterprifing fadtion. The importance he derived from ariftocratic influence over his extenfive domains, and 
from the attachment of a powerful party in church and ftate, was embellifh.-d with the lultre of a re 0 a def.ent. 
Thus ambiti: n, as well as revenge, might ftimulate him to his daring enterprife. Indeed, if his attempt was to 
be diredled againft the life of the king, it could no longer be fafe for him to rema.n in the condition of a fub- 
jedt: and the indecent and malicious imputation of baftardy, with which the fanatics reproached king James, 
might afford a plaufible pretext for fecluding the royal offspring. The family of Hamilton, next heir to the 
crown, had long loft its popularity, and the earl of Arran, its head, had loll his judgment; and, though there 
undoubtedly were feveral families interpofed between G >wrie and the crown in the flridl line of. fucceffion, 
none of them probably poffefied power and popularity to fupport their right. But ii Gowrie and his brother 
were really endowed with thofe perfonal accomplifhments which have been fo highly extolled, and which made 
their countrymen conceive the mofl fanguine hopes of their early virtues ; it is abfurd to fuppofe lord Gowrie to 
have flattered himfilf, that in a country where the church was in danger , where the trumpet of fediiion was found¬ 
ed by the miuifters, who fortified the chief block-houfe of the Lo-d's Jerufalem, his piety, popular t/, and bravery, 
fhould fupply the defedt in tide, and make him be called, while there were nearer heirs to the crown ; as h. s 
iincc happened in the fame country, on a fimilar occafion. 
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Marre, Sir Thomas Erlkine afterward! earl of Kellie, 
and Sir John Ramfey who was likewife ennobled ; and 
though Gowrie and his brother fell in the ftruggle, they 
were attainted by an ait of parliament, which decerned 
their name, memory, and dignity, to be extinguifhed ; 
their arms to be cancelled ; their whole eflates to be 
forfeited and annexed to the crown ; the name of 
Ruthven to be abolifhed ; and their pollerity and fur- 
viving brethren to be incapable of fucceeding to, or of 
holding, any offices, honours, or pofleflions. 

The moft memorable tranfadlion of James’s reign, 

‘ and that moft to his honour, is the civilizing of the 
we item ifianders. For this purpofe, he inftituted a 
company of gentlemen adventurers, to whom he gave 
large privileges for reforming them. The method he 
propofed was to tranfport numbers of them to his low 
countries in Scotland, and to give their iflands, which 
were very improveable, in fee to his lowland fubjeits 
who fhould choofe to refide in the iflands. The ex¬ 
periment was to be made upon the Lewes, a long range 
of the Ebudte ; from whence the adventui ers expelled 
Murdoch Mecleod, the tyrant of the inhabitants. Mac- 
leod, however, kept the fea; and intercepting a fhip 
which carried one of the chief adventurers, he lent him 
prifoner to Orkney, after putting the crew to the (word. 
M.ideod was foon after betrayed by his own brother, 
and hanged at St Andrew's. The hiltory of this new 
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that 1 all into gloomy vales or glens below, fome of them Scotland, 
lb narrow, deep, and difmal, as to be altogether impe- 
netrable by the rays of the fun ; yet even thefe moun¬ 
tains are in feme places Hoped into agreeable green hills- 
fit for paftufe, and fkirted or interfperftd with- plea fan t , 

ftraths or valleys capable of cultivation. It may be un- 
neceffary to obferve, that the Lowland ers of Scotland 
fpeak an ancient dialeit of the Englifh language, inter¬ 
larded with many terms and idioms which they borrow¬ 
ed immediately from France, in a 1 ng courie of cor- 
refpondence with that kingdom : they likewife copy 
their fouthern neighbours in their houles, equipage, 
habit, induftry, and application to commerce. As to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, fee the aificle High¬ 
landers. They are all, however, comprehended un¬ 
der the name of Scots, governed by the fame laws, and 
tried.by the fame judges; and, whatever may be their 
diffenfions at home, they always, when abroad, ac¬ 
knowledge and affift one another as fr ends and count! y- 
men. Some authors have divided Scotland into that 
part which lies to the louthward of the Trith, and that 
which lies to the northward; but the true divilion is, 
like that of England, into (hires, counties, ftewart- 
ries' or bailiwicks, of which there are above 40 within 
the kingdom of Scotland. 8 4l 

The face of this country exhibits a very mountain- Principal 

_ - - , ous appearance, especially to the weft and northward ; m,,un " 

undertaking is rather dark ; and the fettlers themlelves but, at the fame time, it difplays many large and long Wins> &c *‘ 
Lem to have been defective in die arts of civilization. tracts of plain ground fit for all the purpoles.of agri- 
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The arrangements they made were confidered by the 
inhabitants as very oppreffive ; and one Norman, of the 
Macleod family, attacked and fubdued them fo effe< 5 tual- 
ly, that they not only confented to yield the property 
of the iflands to him, but engaged to obtain the king’s 
pardon for what he had done. 

In 1603 James was called to the throne of England 
by the death of Elizabeth, and the fame year took a 
final leave of Scotland (a>. From this period the hi- 
ttory of Scotland, being blended with that of England, 
is included in the article Britain ; to which therefore 
we refer the reader, and lhall proceed to give a general 
account of the country. 

The firft and great divifion of Scotland is into the 
Highlands and Lowlands. The former engrofs more 
than one half of Scotland ; extending from Dumbar- 
tonfhire to the moft northern part of the ifland, a fpace 
of 200 miles in length, and in breadth from 50 to 100. 
This trait, however, includes feveral extenfive difti i£ts 
of low, fruitful ground, inhabited by people who are in 
all refpeefs different from the mountaineers. Nothing 
can be more favage and tremendous to the eye of a 
ttranger, than the appearance of the Highlands, com- 
pofed of blue rocks and dulky mountains heaped upon 
one another even above the cloud-, their interftices 
rendered impaflable by bogs, their (ides embrowned 
with heath, and their fummits covered with fnow, 
which lies all the year unthawed, pouring from their 
jagged tides a thoufand torrents and roaring cataracts 


culture. It is divided from eaft to weft by a chain of 
huge mountains, known by the name of Grant’s bain 
or the Grampian hills. There is another chain called 
the Pent land hills, which run through Lothian, and 
join the mountains of Tweeddale ; a third, called Lam- 
mer-muir, riling near the eaftein coaft, runs welhvard 
through the Merfe: but befides thefe, there is a vaft 
number of detached hills and mountains, remarkable 
for their.ftupendous height and fteepnefs. There is 
no country in the world better fup; lied than Scotland 
with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and fountains. Over and 
above the principal rivers of Tweed, Forth, Clyde, 
Tay, and Spey, there is an infinity of fmaller (beams 
that contribute to the beauty, convenience, ai d ad¬ 
vantage of the kingdom. Tweed takes its rife from 
the borders of Annandale ; ferves as a boundary be¬ 
tween Scotland and England ; and, after a long Ter¬ 
pentine courfe, difebarges itfelf into the fea at Ber¬ 
wick. Forth rifes in Mmteiih near Callendar, piiifes 
by Stirling, and after a courfe of 25 leagues, run-- into 
the arm of the fea called the Frith of Forth , which 
divides the coaft of Lothian from Fife. Clyde takes, 
its.rife from Errick hill, in the (hire of Lai evk ; tra- 
verfes the (hire of Clydefdale, to which it gives name ; r 
walhes the city of Glafgow, widens in its paiface ta 
the caftle of Dumbarton, and forms the frith of Clvde 
adjoining to the Irilh fea, Tay, the largeft river in. 
Scotian^, derives its fource from Loch-Tay in Bread- 
albane j and, after a fouth-eaft courfe, difeharges itfelf 

into 


( a) In 1589 James was married to Anne princefs of Denmark, for whom he made a voyage on purpofe to- 
that country. This princefs feemsto have intermeddled very little with ftate affairs, fince we find her fcarce ever 
mentioned either by Scots or Englilh hiftorians. In her private conduit fhe is laid to have been Unprincipled*, 
vindictive, and unfaithful to her hulband. 
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.jSfodaBjli into the fea below Dundee> Spay, or Spey, Blues and make himfelf b@tter r acquainted with the ffcience of 
w ^ > ^ w frc ma lake of the fame name in Badenoch ; and, run- agriculture. This is perftffly Well underftdod in the 
nir.g a north-eafterly courfe,. falls into the German Lothians, where we fee ftibftantial inclofures, planta- 
Ocean, at Speymouth. Some of the fre/h-water lakes tions, meadows tor hay and pafture, wide extended fields 
are, beautiful pieces of water, incredibly deep, and fur- of wheat, the fruits of fkill and indnftry, add meet 
prifingly extended. There are feveral large forefts of with farmers who rent lands to-the amount of 4&d 1 . or 
fir in Scotland, and a great number of woods; which, jool. a year. Of plants this country produces an im- 
however, produce very little timber of any confequence: menfe variety, growing Wild, exclufive of thofe that are 
but the country, in general, is rather bare of trees ; and raifed by the hands -of the hufbandman and gardener, 
in many places neither tree, lhrub, nor any kind of plan- Their farm-grounds are w’ell flocked with wheat, rye, 
tation, is -o be feen. The cafe has been otherwife of barley, oats, hemp, and flax: Iheir gardens produce, 
old ; for huge trunks of trees are often dug from un-‘ great plenty of kitchen-roots, falads, and greens; among 
84a der ground in almoft every part of the kingdom, which laft we reckon the coleworf, known by the name 

Climate In the north of Scotland, the day at mitlfummer Is of Scotch kail; their orchards bear a variety of apples,* 
and foil, lengthened out to 18 hours-and 5 miuutes ; fo that pears, cherries, plums, ftrawberries, gooieberries, rafp- 
the fliorteft night does not exceed 5 hours and 55 berries, and currants: here al r o apricots, neflarines, 
minutes : the night and day, in winter, are in the fame peaches, and fometimes grapes, are'brought to matu- 
proportion. The air of this kingdom is generally moift rity. In a word, there is nothing, whether.lhrub, fruit,’ 
and temperate, except upon the tops of high rbmin- cr flower, that grows in any 1 part of South Britain, 
tains covered with eternal fnow, where it is cold, keen, which may not, with a little pains, bfe brought to the 
and piercing. In other parts it is tempered by warm fame perfection in the middle of Scotland. Among 
vapours from the fea, which environs it on three fides, the trees and flirubs which are the natural growth of 
and runs far up into the land by friths, inlets, and in- this country, we may reckon the oak, the fir, the birch, 
dentations. This neighbourhood of the fea, and -the the poplar, the alder, willow, elder hazle, mountain-alh, 
frequency of hills and mountains, produce a cdnftant crab-tree, and juniper; which laft abounds to fuch -a', 
undulation in the air, and many hard gales, that pu- degree in’ fome parts of the Highlands, that in the fpace 
rify the climate, which is lor, the moil part agreeable of a few miles many tons of the berries might be year- 
and healthy. Scotland afferds a great variety of foil ly gathered : befides thefe, we find the haw'thorn,’ the 
in different parts of the country, which, being hilly, floe, the dog-rofe, furze, broom, fern, and whole trails 
is in geueral well adapted to pafturage: n r <t but that of land and mountains covered with ftrong heath. This 
the Lowdands are as fertile, and, when properly in- affords Iheher for the fnyrtillis, the fruit r f which!'cal- 
dofed and manured, yield as good crops of wheat as ed bilberries, is here found in great abundance, as well 
any grounds in the ifland of Great Britain. The wa- 3 s the brambleberry, cramberry, and wild ftrawben-y. 
ter in Sc< tland is remarkably pure, light, and agreeable The alh, the elm, the lycamore, lime and Walnut-tree,, 
to the ftvimaeh:. but, over and above that which is ufed are chiefly planted about the houfes of gentlemen; but 
for the ordinary purpofes of life, here are many- niedi- evert the inclofiires of quickfet appear naked for Vvant of 
cinal fprings of great note. 0 < , fuch hedge-rows as adorn the country of England* 

Scotland abounds with queries of free-ftone eafily Indeed, great part of this kingdom lies naked and ex- 
worked, which enable the people to build elegant houfes, pofed like a common ; and- other parts have no other 
both in town and country, at a (mall expence, efpe- inrlofure than a paltry wall huddled up ofloofe ftones, 
civilly as they have plenty of lime-ftone, and labour which yields a bleak and mean profpect, and ferves rib 
very cheap. The eaft, welt, audmorthern parts of the other purpole than that of keeping out the cattle. All 
country produce excellent coal; and where this is want- the fea-coaft is Covered with alga marina, dulfe, and 
iwg, the natives burn turf and peat for fuel. Cryfrals, other marine plants. * 

variegated pebbles, and precious ftones, are 1 found in * The Highlands are well flocked with red deer, and 
many parts of Scotland; t ile, flint, and fea (hells, fuller’s the ftnalLr fpecies called the roe-luck, as well as with 
earth, potter's clay, and metals in great plenty. The hares, rabbits, foxes wild cats, arid badgers ; and they 
country produces iron and copper ore, a prodigious abound with all forts of game. The rivers and lakes 
quantity of lead, mixed with a large proper! ion of filver; pour forth a profufion offalmnn, trout, jack, and eels ; 
and.in f me places little hits of folid gold are gathered the fea-coaft fwarms with all the produftions of the 
in brocks immediately after torrents ocean. The hills and mountains are covered with fheep. 

The Lowlands of Scotland, as has been obferved, and black cattle for exportation, as well as d<>meftic ufe. 
when duly culrivated, yield rich harvefts of wheat; and Thefe. are oi fin all fizep as are alfo the horfes bred in 
indeed it mull be owr.ed that many parts of this king- the Highlands ; but the Lnwlanders ufe the large breed, 
dom rival the belt fp ts of England in agriculture : wthieh came originally from England, 
but thefe improvements have not yet advanced into the New Scotland. See Nova Scotia. 
weftem and.northern extremities of the ifland, where SCOTOMIA, in medicine, a vertigo accompanied: 
we fee nothing but fcanty harvefts of oats, rye, and wish dimnefs of fight, frequently the forerunner of an, 
bailey. The Highlands are fo defective even in thefe, apoplexy, 

that it is neceffary to inij*ort* , fupplies of oatmeal from SCOTT (John), an eminent Envlifli divine, w>as 
Ireland and Liverpool. This fcarcity, however, we born in 1638, and became mimfter uf St Thomas’s in, 
muft not Impute to the barrer.nefs of the foil, f- much Sotv.hwa'k.- In 1684 he was collated to a prebend in 
as to the flothand poverty of the tenants, opprefTed by the cathedrakof St Paul’s. Dr Hickes tells us, that, 
rapacious landlords, who refufe to grant fuch leafes as ; after the revolution, “ be firit refufed the bifhppric of 
Would encourage the hufbanclmau to improve his farm Chjefter, becaufe he. would not take the oath of ho¬ 
mage * 
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mage; and afterwards another bilhopric, the deanery 
of Worchefter, and a prebend of the church of Wind- 
for, becaufe they were all places of deprived men.” 
He publifhed feveral excellent works, particularly The 
Chnftian Life, &c. and died in 1695. He was emi¬ 
nent fcr his humanity, affability, iincerity, and readi- 
nefs to do good ; and his talent for preaching was ex¬ 
traordinary. 

SCO l'US (Duns). See D UNS. 

Scotus (John). See Erigena. 

SCOUGAL (Henry), fecond f n of Patrick Scougal 
bilhop of Aberdeen, was born, June 1650, at Salton 
in Eall Lothian, where his father, the immediate pre- 
decelfor of Bilhop Burnet, was redlcsr. His father, 
defigning him for thefacred miniftry, watched over his 
infant mind with peculiar, care; nrr was his care be¬ 
llowed in vain. He had foon the fatisia&ion of per¬ 
ceiving the moft amiable difpofitions unfold themfelves, 
and his underftanding rife at once into the vigour of 
manhood. Relinquifhing the amufemer.ts of youth, 
young Scougal applied to his, ftudies with ardour ; and, 
agreeable to his father’s wilh, at an early period he di- 
redted his thoughts to facred literature. He perufed 
the hiftorical parts of the bible with peculiar pleafure, 
arid then began to examine its contents with the eye 
of a philofopher. He was {truck with the peculiarities 
of the Jewifh difpenfatior, and felt an anxiety to under- 
ftand the reafon why its r ; tes and ceremonies were 
abolifhed,* The nature and evidences of the Chnftian 
religion alfo occupied his. mind. He. perufed fermons 
with pleafure, committed to waiting thole paffages which 
moft affeXed him, and could comprehend and remember 
their whole fcope. Nor was he inattentive to polite 
literature. He read the Roman daffies, and made con- 
fiderable proficiency in the Greek, in the Hebrew, and 
other oriental languages. He was alfo well verfed in 
hiftory and mathematics. His diverfions were of a 
manly kind. After becoming acquainted with.the Ro¬ 
man hiftory, in concert with feme of his companions 
he formed a little fenate where, orations of their own 
compofition were delivered. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the univerfity, where 
lie behaved with great modefty, fobriety, and dili¬ 
gence. He difliked the philofophy then taught, and 
applied himfelf to the ftudy of natural philofophy ; 
that philofophy which has now happily got fuch foot¬ 
ing inthe world, and tends to enlarge die faculties. In 
confrquence of this, we may here obferve, that when 
he vvas yet about eighteen years of age, he wrote the 
refledions and ftiort effays fince publifhed; which though 
written in his youth, and feme of them left unfinilhcd, 
breathe forth io much devotion, and fuch an exalted foul, 
as muft convince us hisconverfation was in, heaven. 

In all the public meetings of the ftudents he was 
unanimoufly chofen prefident, and had a lingular de 
ference paid to his judgment.' No. fooner had he finilh- 
ed bis courfes, but he was promoted to a profefforlhip 
in the univerfity of Aberdeen, where he confcientiquf- 
ly performed his duty in training up the youth under 
his care in fuch principles of learning and virtue as 
might render them ornaments to church and Hate. 
Wlien any diviiions and apimolitiec happened in the 
fociety, he was very inftrumcntal in reconciling and 
bringing them to a good underftanding. He maintain¬ 


ed his authority among the ftudents in fuch a way as 
to keep them in awe, and at the fame time to gain their 
love and efteem. Sunday evenings were fpent with his 
fcholars in dif.'ourfing againll vice and impiety of all 
kinds, and encouraging religion in principle and prac¬ 
tice. He allotted a confiderable part of his yearly in¬ 
come for the poor; and many indigent families, of 
different perfuafions, were relieved in their ftraits by his 
bounty ; though fo fecretly that they knew not whence 
their fupply came. 

Having been a profeffor of philofophy for four years, 
be was at the age of twenty three ordained a minifter, 
and fettled at Auchterlefs, a fmall village about twenty 
miles from Aberdeen. Here his Zealand ability for 
bisTgreat Mailer’s fervice were eminently dilplayed. 
He catechifed with great plainnefs and affection, and 
ufed the moft endearing methods to recommend religion 
to his hearers. He endeavoured to bring them to a 
dofe attendance on public worlhip, and joined with 
them himfelf at the beginning of it. He revived the 
ufe ofleXures, locking on it as very edifying to com¬ 
ment upon and, expound large portions of feripture. 
And though he endured feveral outward inconvenien- 
cies* yet he bore them with patience and meeknefs. But 
as God had defigned him :or an eminent ftation, where 
he could be of more univerlal ufe in his church, he was 
removed from his private charge to that of training up 
youth for the holy miniftry and the care of fouls. In 
the twenty-fifth year of his age he was admitted pro¬ 
feffor of divinity in the king’s college, Aberdeen ; and 
though, he was unanimoufly chofen* yet he declined a 
ftation of fuch importance, from a modeft feme of his 
unfitnefs for it: And as he had been an ornament to 
his other ftations of life, fo in a particular manner he 
applied himfelf to the exercife of this office. After he 
had guarded his ftudents againll the common artifices 
of the Romifh miffionaries in making ptofelytes, he 
propofed two fubjeXs for public exercifes ; the one, of 
the paftoralcare ; the other, of cafuiftical divinity : but 
there were no debates he was more cautious to meddle 
with than the decrees of God ; fenfible that fecret 
things belong to God ; and to us things revealed. 

The inward difpofitions of this excellent man are 
bell feen in his writings ; and the whole of his outward 
behaviour and converfation was the conftant praXice 
of what he preached ; as we are affured by the con¬ 
curring teftimony of feveral refpeXable perfons who 
knew him. How unfuitable then, would panegyric 
be, where the fubjeX was full of humility ? and there¬ 
fore let it fuffice to fay, that after he began to appear 
publicly, you fee him as a profeffor, earneft at once 
to improve his fcholars in human and facred learning; 
as a pallor, he ceafed not to preach the word, to ex¬ 
hort, to reprove, and to rebuke with all authority-: 
and as a profeffor of divinity, he bellowed the uim ft 
pains to convince the candidates for the mii.iftry of 
the we ght and importance 1 f that high office; that 
it was not to be followed for lucre, but purely to 
promote the worlhip of God and the falvation of men. 
Again, if we confider his private life, lv w meek, how 
charitable, and how felf-cenied ! how difnverefted in all 
things, how refigned to the divine will ! and above all, 
how refined bis i.ntiments with regard to the love 
of God 1 How amiable muft he then appear ! How 

worthy 


Scougal. 
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worthy of imitation, and of the univerfal regret at his ogram, as defcribed before; divide that fide which is ‘-Tew. 
death! In this light we fee clearly that the memory equal to the circumference of the cylinder into eight ._ Sc ^ lb fj_ r 
of the juft is blelfed. equal parts, or twice the number of threads. Divide 

Ac length his health began to be impaired by in- the other fide into as many parts as the diftance be- 
ceflant ftudy, and about the twenty-feventh year of his tween two threads will run over, then join the points 
age be fell into a coniumption, which wafted him by flow as in n° 1. (fig. 1). Plate 

degrees. But during the whole t nie ot his ficknefs he Corollary. To make a left-handed fcrew. —Make ccccxivnr. 
behaved with the utmoft refignation, nor did he ever the parallels to the right inftead of the left, as expreifed 
ftiow the leaft impatience. by the figures, n° 3. 

When his friends came to vifit him, he would fay, This is the true and only prafticable way of making 
“he had reafon to blefs God it was no w’orfe with all kinds of fcrews that are cut on a cylinder, 
him than it was. And (fays he) when you have the Archimedes's'S crew. See Hydrostatics, n° 40. 

charity to remember me in your prayers, do not think Eiullefs or Pe-pc.'ual Screw, one fo fitted in a com- 
me a better man than I am ; but 1 >ok on me, as indeed pound machine as to turn a dented wheel; fo called, 

I am, a miferable finner.” Upon the twentieth day of becaufe it may be turned for ever without coming to 
June 1678 he died, in the greateft cahnntfs, in the an end. 

twenty-eighth year of his age, and was buried in the If in the endlefs or perpetual fcrew, AB (n° 4.) 

King’s College-Church in Old Aberdeen. The prin- whofe threads take the teeth of the wheel CD, you 
cipal work ot Scougal is a fmall treatife intitled, The take the diftance of two threads, according to the length 
Life of God in the Soul of Man. This book is r ot only or the axis AB ; or the diftance of two teeth in the 
valuable for the tublime fpiiit of piety which it breathes, wffieel CD; in the direffion of the circumference ; and 
but for the purity and elegance of its ftyle ; qualities if a weight W a <3 at the circumference of the wheel: 
for which few Englilh writers were diftinguilhed before then, if the power D be to the weight W, as that di- 
the Revolution. ftance of the teeth or threads, to the length defcribed 

SCOUTS, in a military fenfe, are generally horfe- by the power P in one revolution, the power and weight 
men lent out before, and on the wings of an army, at will be in equilibrio; becaufe in one revolution ot P, 
the diftance of a mile or two, to difcover the enemy, the wheel DC, with the weight W, has moved only 
and give the general an account of what they fee. the diftance of one tooth. 

SCRATCH-pans, in the English fall-works, a name SCRIBE, in Hebrew 130 fopher, is very common in 
given to certain leaden pans, which are ufually made fcripture, and has feveral fignincations. It fignifies, 
about a foot and an half long, a foot broad, and three A clerk, writer, or fecretary. This wa, a very 

inches deep, with a bow or circular handle of iron, by confiderable employment in the court of the kings of 
which they may be-drawn out with a hook when the Judah, in which the fcripture often mentions the fe- 
liquor in the pan is boiling. Their ufe is to receive a cretaries as the firft officers of the crown. Seraiah was 
felenitic matter, known by. the name of fft /cratch, fcribe or fecretary to king David (2 Sam. viii. 17), 
which falls during the evaporation of the ialt-water. Shevah and Shemaiah exercifed the fame office under 
See the article Sea ,Salt. the fime prince (2 Sam. xx. 25). Iii Solomon’s time 

SCRATCHES, in farriery. See there, § xxxvii. we find Elihoreph and Ahiah fecretaries to that prince 
SCREED, with plafterers, is the floated work be- (1 Kings iv. 4). Shebna under Hezekiah (2 Kings 
hind a cornice, and is only neceffary when a cornice is xix. 2). And Shaphan under Jofiah (2 Kings xxii. 8). 
to be executed without bracketting. As there were but few in thofe times that could write 

SCREW, one of the fix mechanical powers. A well, the employment of a fcribe or writer was very 
fcrew is a cylinder cut into feveral concave furfaces, or confiderable. 

rather a channel or groove made in a cylinder, by car- 2. A fcribe is put for a commiflary or mufter-mafter 
rying on two fpiral planes die whole length of the fcrew, of an army, who makes the review of the troops, keeps 
in fuch a manner diat they may be always equally in- the lift or roll, and calls them over. Under the reign 
dined to the axis of the cylinder in their whole pro- of U/.ziah king of Judah, there is found Jeil the fcribe 
grel's, and alfo inclined to toe bafe of it in the fame who had under hi, hand the king’s armies (2 Chr. 
angle. See Mechanics, n° 30. xxvi. 11.) And at the time of die captivity, it is faid 

T. To coiijlruft a common, or one threacleJ Screw, the captain of th- gua d, among other confiderable per- 
—Make a paralkb gram of paper equal in length to Tons, took the principal (cribe of the hoft, or fecretary 
the cylinder which ft to be lerewed, and equal in at war, which muftered the people of the land (2 Kings 
bread h to the circuroi'ei ence of that cylinder. Divide xxv. 19). 

the fide of the p arallelogram, which is equal to thecir- 3. Scnbe is put for an able and Iki.ful man, a doaftor 
cumference of the cylinder, into tw > equal parts. Di- of the law, a man of learning that underftands affairs, 
vide the other fide of the parallelogram, which is equal Jonathan, David’s uncle by the father’s fide, was a 
in length to the cylinder, into as many parts as the counfellor, a wife man, and a fcribe (1 Chr. xxvii. 32). 
thicknefs or breadth of the intended thread will run Baruch, the dil'ciple and fecretary to Jeremiah, is call- 
over. Then join the fecund point on the circumference ed a.fcribe (Jer. xxxvt. 26). And Ezra is celebrated 
fide to the lecond point on the lengT-fide of the pa- as a fleilful fcribe in the law of his God (Ezra vii. 6.) 
rallelogi am, and fo join all the fucceeding points as you The lcribes of the people, who are frequently men- 
lee in the figure. t'oned in the Gofpel, were public writers and profef- 

N° 2. To make a foi.r-t!:rci led Screw, or that which fed dodfors of the law, which they read and explained 
is commonly ufa j or the letter-prefs, —Make a parallel- to the people. Some place the original of feribes un¬ 
der 
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Scribe der Mofes : but their name does not appear till under 
. II the judges. It is faid, that in the wars of Barak againft 
Scrimze or. g p er . d _ ,< out 0 f jvlaeliir came down governors, and out 
of Zebulun they thit handle the pen of the writer.” 
(Judges v. 14). Others think that David fiift inftitu- 
ted 'them, when he eftablifhed the feveral claffes of the 
priefts and Levites. The fcribes were of the tribe of 
Levi; and at the time that David is faid to have made 
the regulations in that tribe, we read that 6000 men 
of them were conftituted officers and judges (1 Chr. 
'xxiii. 4.); among whom it is reafonable to think the 
f.ribes were included. For in 2 Chr. xxiv 6. we read 
.of Shemaiah the lcribe, one of the Levites; and in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 13. we find it written, “ Of the Levites 
that were fcribes and officers.”. 

The fcribes and dodtors of the law, in the fcripture 
phrafe, mean the fame thing ; and he that in Mat. xxii, 
35. is called a doElor of the law, or a lawyer, in Mark 
xii. 28. is pamed a fcribe, or one of the fcribes. And as 
the whole religi ;n of the Jews at that time chiefly 
confifted in pharifaical traditions, and in the ufe th it 
was made of them to explain the fcripture ; the great- 
. eft number of the doctors of the law, or of the fcribes, 
were phaiifees ; and we almoft always find them joined 
together in fcripture. Each of them valued themfelves 
upon then knowledge of the law, upon their ftudying 
and teaching it (Mat. xxii. 52.) : they had the key of 
knowledge, and fat in Mof-js’s chair (Mat. xxiii. 2). 
.Epiphanius, and the author of the Recognitions impu¬ 
ted to St Clement, reckon the fcribes among the lefts 
of the Jews ; but it is certain they made no feft, by 
themfelves; they were only diftinguifhed by their ftudy 
of the law. 

SCRIBONIUS (Largus), an ancient phyfician in 
the reign of Auguftus or Tiberius, was the author of 
feveral works ; the belt edition of which is that of John 
Rhodius. 

SCRIMZEQR or Scrimgeour (Henry), an emi¬ 
nent ■ refloier of learning, was born at Dundee in the 
year 1506. He traced his defcent from the ancientfa- 
mily of the Scrimzeours of Didupe, who obtained the 
office of hereditary ftandard-bearers to the kings of 
Scotland in 1057. 


At the grammar-fchool of Dundee our author ac- Stnmwir. 
quired the Greek and Latin languages to an uncommon 
degree of perfeftion, and that in a fhorter fpace of time 
than many fcholars before him. At the univerfity of 
St Andrew’s his fuccefsful application to philofophy 
gained him great applaufe. The next fcene of his ttu- 
dies was the univerfity of Paris, and their more parti¬ 
cular objeft the civil law. T wo of the mod famous ci¬ 
vilians of that age, Eguinard Baron and Francis Dua- 
ren (a), were then giving their ledfures to crowded cir¬ 
cles at B urges.. The fame of thefe profeffors oc- 
cafioned his removal from Paris ; and for a confider- 
able time he profecuted his ftudies under their direc¬ 
tion. 

At Bnurges he had an opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the celebrated James Amiot, Greek pro- 
feifor in that city, well known in the learned world by 
his tr-anflation of Plutarch’s Lives, and ditfinguifhed af¬ 
terwards by his advancement to great honours in the 
church, and finally to ihe rank of cardinal. 

Tnrough the recommendatton of this eminent per- 
f >n, Mr Scrimzeor engaged in the edu ation of two 
young gentlemen of the name of Bucherel, whom he in- 
ftrufted in the belles lettres, and other branches of li¬ 
gature, calculated to accompliffi them for their ftation 
in life. 

This connedfion introduced him to Bernard Borne- 
tel bifhop of Rennes, a perfon famed in the political 
world, for having f’erved the ftate i-i many honourab’e 
embaflies. Accepting an invitati n from this prelate 
to accompany him to Indy, Mr Scrimzeor greatly en¬ 
larged the iphere of his literary acquaintance, by his 
converfation and connedfion with mod of the diftin- 
guiffied fcholars of that country. The death of Fran¬ 
cis Spira (b) happened during his vifit at Padua ; and 
as the chai after and conduft of this remarkable perfon 
at that time engaged the attention of the world, Mr 
Scrimzeour ,s (<bd to have coUefted memoirs of him in 
a publication entitled, “ The Life 1 f Francis Spira, by 
Henry of Scotland.” This performance, however, does 
not appear in the catalogue of his works. 

Alter he had ftored his mind with the literature of 
foreign countries, ai d fatisfied his curiofity as a travel¬ 
ler, 


(a) “ Francis Duaren was the firft of the French civilians who purged the chair in the civil law fchools from 
the barbarifms of the Gl-fl tries, in order to introduce the pure fources of the ancient jurifprudence. As he did 
not d-efire to fhare that glory with any one, he looked with an envious eye on the reputation of his colleague 
Eguiiiard B.iren, who alio mixed good literature with the knowledge of the law. Thisjealoufy put him upon 
compoiing a work wherein he endeavoured to leffen the efteem that people had for his colleague. The maxim, 
‘ Pafcilur in vivis■ aver ; poft fata- quisf it,’ was verified remarkably in him; for after the death of Baron, he 
flowed himfelf moft zealous to eternize his memory, and "was at the expence of a monument to the honour of the 
deceaie L” From the TranfUtion of Bayle’s Dift. or 1710, p. 1143-4. 

(b) Francis Spira w'as a lawyer of great reputation at Cittad lL. in the Venetian ftate, at the beginning of 
the i6rh century. He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation, and was accufed b-fore John de la Cafa, 
archbifliop of Benevento, the pope’s nuncio at Venice. He made feme conceifions, and alked pardon of the 
papal minifter for his errors. But the nuncio infilled upon a public recan tat 0,1. Spira was exceedingly averle 
to th’s meafure ; but at the preffing inftances of his wife and his fiends, who reprefented to him that-he muft 
Jofe his praftice and ruin his affairs by perfifting againft it, he at laft complied. Short y after he fell int- - a deep 
melancholy, loft his health, and was removed to Padua for the advice of phyficians and divines ; but his dilorders 
augmented. The recantation, which he laid he had made from cow a dice and inteieft, filled his mind with con¬ 
tinual horror and rernorfe ; infomuch that he fome imes imagined hat 1 e f it the torments of the damned. No 
means being found to rertore either hishealthor his peace of mind, in 1 748 he fell .a victim- to his miferabl? fix¬ 
ation. See Collyer’s Dift.—Spira. 

1 
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Scrimzeor. ler, it was his intention to have revifited Scotland. He 
might without vanity have entertained hopes, that the 
various knowledge which he had treafured would have 
won him a partial reception among his countrymen. 
Aa ambition of being ufefully diftinguifhed among 
them as a man of letters is juftly fuppofed the princi¬ 
pal motive of his defire to return: but the moft fan- 
guine proje&s of life are often ftrangely diverted by ac¬ 
cident, or rather perhaps are invifibly turned by Provi¬ 
dence, from their purpofed courfe. Mr Scrimzeor, on 
his journey homewards, was to pafs through Geneva. 
His fame had long forerun his footfteps. The fyndics 
and other magiftrates, upon his arrival, requefted him 
to fet up the profeffion of philofophy in that city ; pro- 
mifing a compenfation fuitable to the exertion of his 
talents. He accepted the propofal, and eftabliihed the 
philofophical chair. 

After he had taught for feme time at Geneva, a fire 
broke out in his neighbourhood, by which-his houfe 
was confirmed, and he himfelf reduced to great diftrefs. 
His late pupils, the Bucberels, had not forgotten their 
obligations to him, and fent a confiderable fum of mo¬ 
ney to his relief. 

At this time flourifhed at Augfhurg, that famous 
mercantile family (c), the Buggers. Ulric Fugger 
was then its reprefentative ; a man poflefled of prodigi¬ 
ous wealth, paffionately fond of literature, a great col¬ 
lector of books and manuferipts, and a munificent pa¬ 
tron oflearned men. Being informed b 1 'means of his 
literary correfpondepce, of the misfortune which had 
befallen Mr Scrimzeor in the burning of his houfe, he 
immediately fent him a prefling invitation to accept an 
alylum beneath his roof till his affairs could be re-efta- 
bliflied. Mr Scrimzeor, gladly availing himfelf of fuch 
a hofpitable kindnefs, loft no time in going into Ger¬ 
many. 

Whilft refiding at Augfburg with Mr Fugger, he 
was much employed in augmenting his patron’s library 
by vaft collections, purchafed from every corner of Eu¬ 
rope. Manuferipts of the Greek and Latin authors 
were then of ineftimable value, and feemed to have been 
more particularly the objeCt of Mr Sctimzeor’s re- 
fearches. 

Fie did not lead a life of yawning indolence amidft 
thefe treafures, and, like a mere unfeeling collector, 
leave them unenjoyed. As librarian, he was not con¬ 
tented to aft the part of a black eunuch to his literary 
feraglio. He teems to have forgotten that he was not its 
Grand Sultan, and accordingly ranged at will among 
furrounding beauties. He compofed many works of 
great learning and ingenuity, whilft he continued in a 
fituation fo peculiarly agreeable to the views and 
habits of a fcholar. 

When his manuferipts were ready for the prefs, he 
was delirous of returning to Geneva to print them. His 
patron, Fugger, recommended him for this purpofe to 
the very learned Henry Stephens, one of his penlioners, 
and at that time one of the moil celebrated printers in 
Europe. 

Vol. XVII. 


Immediately on his arrival at Geneva, 1563, he was Scrimzeor, 
earneftly folicited by the magiftrates to relume the 
chair of philofophy. Notwithstanding his compliance, 
and in confequence of it the dedication of much of his 
time to the ftudy of phyfics, he, two years afterwards, 
inftituted a courfe of lectures in the civil law, and had 
the honour of being its firft founder and prof'efTor at 
Geneva. 

As foon as he was fettled again in this city, 
he hoped, amidft his other occupations, to profecute 
the great objeCt of his literary fame, the printing of 
his various works. But a fufpicion which Henry Ste¬ 
phens entertained, that it was his intention to fet up a 
rival prefs at Geneva, occafioned great diffenfions be¬ 
tween them. The refult of the quarrel was, that the 
republic of letters, during Mr Scrimzeor’s life, was de¬ 
prived of his valuable produdfions. They fell moft of 
them at Lis death into the hands of Ifaac Cafaubon, who 
has been accufed of publifhing confiderable portions of 
them as his own. 

Some account of Mr Scrimzeor’s fcveral perfor¬ 
mances will give an idea of his extenfive erudition. 

He wrote critical and explanatory notes upon Athe- 
r.ceus’s (d) Deipiwfrphijls, or Table-converfations of Phi- 
lofophers and Learned Men of Antiquity ; having firft 
collated feveral manuferipts of his author. This -work 
Cafaubon publifhed at Leyden in 1600; but without 
diftinguiflting his own notes from thofe of Scrimzeor, 

A Commentary and Emendations of the Geography 
of Strabo were among our author’s literary remains. 

Thefe were publifhed in Cafaubon’s Parifian edition cf 
Strabo, 1620. Henry Stephens, from an ideaofjuf- 
tice due tc Scrimzecr’s literary fame, notwithftandinc 
the violent animofity which had fubfifted betwixt them, 
reproaches Cafaubon for adopting our Scottifh critic’s 
lucubrations on Strabo without acknowledgment.— 

Dempfter aflures us, that Scrimzeor, in his manufeript 
letters, mentions his defign of publifhing this perform¬ 
ance : whence, it is probable, that his work appeared 
to himfelf of confiderable confequence, and had taken 
up much of his attention. Although Cafaubon, ,in his 
ample notes exhibited at the foot of Strabo’s text, 
makes no confeffion of having derived any thing from 
Scrimzeor, it muft not be concealed, that in an epiftle 
to Sir Peter Young, our critic’s nephew, through whom 
the Commentary and Emendations of Strabo came into 
his hands, Cafaubon acknowledges how very ufeful to 
him they might be made ; for fpeaking there of his in¬ 
tended edition of Strabo, he fays, “ It cannot be ex- 
preil'ed how much affiftance I may obtain from your 
notes of Scrimzeor.” 

Edward Herrifon. a Scottifh author, in his, Commen¬ 
tary on Plutarch's Book concerning the Inconfiftencies 
of the Stoics, informs us, that Scrimzeor collated dif¬ 
ferent manuferipts of all the works of Plutarch. This 
undertaking appears fufticient to have occupied half the 
life of an ordinary critic. Every one knows how vo¬ 
luminous an author was the philofopher, the hiftori- 
an, and orator of Chxronea. Whether our learned 

O critic 


(c) They were ennobled by the emperor in 1510, under the title of Barons of Kirkberg and WeilFenborn. 
(e) A the:,tens was a grammarian of Numerates in Egypt, and lived in the fecond century. His Deipnofo- 
phiftte is a very curious and learned work, in 15 books. It is full of intereiling anecdotes and deferiptions of 
ancient manners, and has preferved many relics of Grecian poetry not to be found eUewhere. 
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Scrimzeor. critic had meant to publifh an edition of Plutarch’s mention of this author’s performances. This is a col- Scrimzeor, 
works is not known ; but fuch an intention fhould feem leftion of Roman Laws, which the eaftern emperors Scripture, 
highly probable from this laborious enterprife of colla- Baffl and Leo, who reigned in the filth century, com- 
ting them. manded to be tranflated into Gieek, and whuh pre- 

The io books of Diogenes Laertius on the Lives, fcrved their authority till the diflblution of the eaftern 
Opinions, and Apophthegms of the Philofophers, were empire. The Bafilics comprehended the inftitutes, di- 
collated from various manufcripts by Scrimzeor. His gefts, code, and novels, and fome of the edifts of Jufti- 
correfted text of this author, with notes full of erudi- nian and other emperors. Of 60 original books, 41 
tion, came alfo into Cafaubon’s pofleffion, and is lup- only remain. Mr Scrimzeor collated them with vari- 
pofed to have contributed much to the value of his edi- ous manufcripts, probably before he commenced his 
tion of the Grecian Biographer, printed at Paris in tranflatiou. 

1593. From the foregoing recital of the learned labours of 

The works of Phornutus and Palaephatus were alfo this profound l'cholar and critic, it will be concluded, 
among the collations of Mr Scrimzeor. To the latter that almoft the whole of his life, although long, was 
of thefe authors he made fuch confiderable additions, fpent in his library, and that the biographer, having 
that the work became partly his own. Thefe were now terminated the catalogue of hi, writings, is proba- 
two ancient authors who explain the fables of the hea- bly not diltant fiom the conclufion of his life. Diffe- 
then deities. The former wrote De Natura Deorum, rent years have been afligned for the time of his death ; 
feu de Fdlularum Poeticarum Allegoriis Speculatio. “ On but it appears moft likely, from a comparifon of the 
the Nature of the Gods, or the Allegorical Fiftions of different accounts of this event, that it happened very 
the Poets.” The latter entitled his b.ok A-risa, S/ve near the expiration of 157!, or at the beginning of the 
de falfis Narrationiius , “ Things incredible, or concern- fucceeding year, about the 66th year of his age. He 
ing falfe Kelationsi” Thefe wolks were printed at Ba- died in the city of Geneva- 

ill, 1570; whether in Greek or Latin is uncertain. The charafteriftlc features of Scrimzeor are few, but 
They have been publifhed fince in both languages. they are prominent and llriking, and remote pofterity 
The manufcripts of them were for fome time pre- may regard him with no inferior degree of refpeft. His 
■ ferved in the library of Sir Peter Young, after that of induftry and perfeverance in the purfuit of knowledge 
his uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scotland and erudition were equalled only by the exquifite judge- 
in 1573, had been added to it. What became of this ment which he difplayed in his critical annotations and 
valuable bequeft at the death of the former, is un- commentaries on the errors and obfcurities of ancient 
certain. books and manufcripts. 

Our learned philologer left alfo behind him in manu- His acquifitiOns in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
fcript the orations of Demofthenes, iEfchines, and Ci- language,, were reckoned much beyond thofe of moft 
cero, and the Ecclefiaftical Hiftoiy of Eufebius, all care- of the profefled l'inguifts of his time. The great Cu- 
fully collated. jacius ufed to fay, “ That he never quitted Mr Scrim- 

Among his literary remains was a colleftlon of his zeor’s converfarion without having learned fomething 
Latin epiftles. The men of letters iri the 15th and new'.” But that which lent peculiar grace to fuch fu- 
i'6th centuries, feem to have kept their republic, as it is periority, was the amiable modefty which upon all oc- 
called, more united and compaft than it is at prefent,. cafions was observed to accompany it. From the com- 
by an epiftolary intercourfe in the Latin language, then mendation given him by the illuftrious civilian juft men- 
the univerfal medium of literature and fcience. This tioned, it will be concluded, that he did not brood, with 
general fpirit of communication could not but con- a jealous referve, over unlocked treafures of erudition j 
tribute greatly to the advancement of learning, as but that, confcious of poffeffing ftores too ample to be 
well as to the pleafure, and, we may add, to the impor- foon exhaufted, at the fame time that he avoided an 
tance,.of thofe who were engaged in its purfuit. The oftentatious profufion of them, he obliged and delight- 
iritercourfe and union of enlighteried men, able and dif- ed his friends by a liberal communication. From the 
pofed to promote the happinefs of their fellow-creatures, period at which he lived, confidered with the nature and 
cannot be too clofe. Fiom fuch intelleftual cornbina- extent of his ftudies, and his abilities in profecuting them,, 
tion alone it is, that uniformity of religious, moral, and he may defervedly be ranked among thofe eminent cha- 
politic.d principles, to its greateft'attainable degree, rafters v.'ho have moft faceef.fully contributed their ex¬ 
can ever be expected ; or, in order words, the greateft ertions to the revival of letters in Europe, 
poflible benefit derived from the cultivation of letters. SCRIPTURE is a word derived from the Latin scriptures 
Of the many performances which had exercifed his feriptura, and in its original fenfe is.of the lame import 0 f the Old 

pen, it does not appear that any were immediately with writing, fignifying “ any thing written.” It is, and New 

publilhed by himfelf but his Trahflation of Juftinian’s however, commonly ufed to denote the writing' of the Tefta- 
Novels into Greek. This was printed at Paris in Old and Nevv Teftaments; which are called fometimes melJts ‘ 
1558, and again with Holoartder’s Latin verfion at the Scriptures , fometimes the /acred or holy Scriptures , 

Antwerp in 1575. This work has been highly extolled, and fometimes canonical Scriptures. Thefe books are 
b >th for the purity of its language and the accuracy of called the Scriptures by way of eminence, as they are 
its execution, and is likely, according to fome refpeftable the moft important of all writings ; they are faid to be 
opinions, to hold its eftimation as long as any ufe or holy or /acred on account of the facred doftrines which 
memory of the civil law lha.il exift. they teach ; and they are termed canonical, becaufe when 

A Latin tranlLtion of the Ba/lica, or Bafilics, as their number and authenticity were afemainrd, their 

they are called by our civilians, is the laft we have to names were inferted in ecclefiaftical canons, to diftin- 

guith 
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guflh them from other books ; which, being of no au¬ 
thority, were kept as it were out of fight, and therefore 
ltyled apocryphal (a). 

The authenticity of the Old Teftament may be pro¬ 
ved from the character of the Jews, from internal eyi- . 
dence, and from teftimony. 

I . The charadter of the Jews affords a ftrong pre- 
fumptive evidence that they have not forged or corrupt¬ 
ed the Old Teftament.- Were a perfon brought before 
a court of juftice on a fufpicion of forgery, and yet no 
prelumption or pofitive evidence of his guilt could be 
produced, it would be allowed by all that he ought to 
be acquitted. But farther, if the forgery alleged were 
inconfiftent with the charadter of the accufed ; if it 
tended to expofe to difgrace and reproach his gene¬ 
ral principles and condudt ; or if we were affured that 
he conlidered forgery as an impious and abominable 
Crime—it would require very ftrong teftimony to efta- 
blifli his guilt. The cafe now mentioned correfponds 
exadtly with the charadter and fituation of the Jews. 
If a Jew had forged any book of the Old Teftament, 
he mult have been impelled to fo bold and dangerous 
an enterprife by fome very powerful motive. It could 
not be national pride, for there is fcarcely One of thefe 
books which does not leverely ceni'ure the national man¬ 
ners. It could not be the love of fame ; for that paf- 
fion would have taught him to flatter and extol the na¬ 
tional charadter; and the punifhment, if detedted would 
have been infamy and death. The love of wealth could 
not produce fuch a forgery ; for no wealth was to be 
gained. 

The Jews were feledted from the other nations of 
the world, and pref-rved a diftindt people from the 
time of their emigration fron] Egypt to the Babylonifh 
captivity, a period of 892 years. The principal pur- 
pofes for which they were feledted was to preferve in a 
world runn ; ng headlong into idolatry the knowledge and 
worfliip of the one true God, and to be the guardians 
of thole facred books that contained the prophecies 
which were to prove to future ages the divine million of 
the Redeemer of mankind. To fit them for thefe im¬ 
portant trulls, the Ipirit of their laws and the rites of 
their religion had the ftrongeft tendency. Miracles 
were openly performed, to convince them that the God 
of Ifrael was the God of all the earth, and that he alone 
was to be worfhipped. Public calamities always befel 
them when they became apoftates to their God ; yet 
they continued violently attached to idolatry till their 
captivity in Babylon made them for ever renounce it. 

The Jews then had two oppofite charadters at diffe¬ 
rent periods of their hiftory ; At firft they were addict¬ 
ed to idolatry ; afterwards they acquired a ftrong, anti¬ 
pathy ag.iinit it. 

Had any books of the Old Teftament been forged 
before the Babylonifh captivity, when the Jews were 
devoted to idolatry, is it to be conceived that the im- 
poftor would have inveighed fo ftrongly againft this 
vice, and fo often imputed to it the calamities of 1 he 
ftate; fince by fucli condudt he knew that he would 
render himfelf obnoxious to the people and to thole ido¬ 
latrous monarchs who perfecutcd the prophets ? 


. five books 
of Mofes. 
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But it may next be fuppofed, that “the facred books Scriptur e, 
were forged after the Babylonifh captivity, when the 
principles of the Jews would lead them to inveigh 
againft the worfhip of idols. But thefe principles would 
furely never lead them to expofe the charadter of their 
anceftors, and to detail their follies and their crimes. 

Never had any people more national pride, or a higher 
veneration for their anceftors, tlian the Jews. Miracles 
and prophecies ceafed fioon after their return to Jeru- 
falem ; and from that period their refpedt for the facred 
books approached to fuperftition. They preferved them 
with pious care, they read them often in their fyna- 
gogues, and they confidered every attempt to alter the 
text as an adt of facrilege. Is it poflible that fuch men 
could be guilty of forgery, or could fade writings be 
eafily impofed .on them? 4 

2. There is an internal evidence in the books of the Frominter- 
< 5 ld Teftament that proves them to 'have been written ual evi- 
by different perfons, and at diftant periods; and enables deuce, and 
us with precifion to afcertftn a time at or before which 
they muff; have been 'compofed. It is an undeniable 
fadt that Hebrew ceafed to be the living language of 
the Jews during the Babylonifh captivity, and that the 
Jewilh produdtions after that period were in general 
written either in Chaldee or in Greek. The Jews of jvFarfb. on 
Paleftine, fome ages, bef re the coming of our Saviour, the authen- 
were unable, without the affiftance of a Chaldee para- ticity of the 
phrafe, to underftand the Hebrew original. It necef- " 
ikrily follows, therefore, that every book which is writ-' 
ten in pure Hebrew was compofed either before ok 
about the time of the Babylonifh captivity. This be¬ 
ing admitted, wq may. ad Vance a ftep farther, and con¬ 
tend that the period which elapfed between the compo- 
fition of the moll ancient and the moft modern book of 
die Old ’leftament was very confiderable • or, in other 
words, that the moft ancient books, of the Old Tefta¬ 
ment were written, many ages before the Babylonifh 
captivity. 

No language continues ftationary; and the Hebrew, 
like other tongues, paffed through the feveral ftages of 
ihfancy, youth, manhood, and old age. If therefore, 
on cotnpaxifon, the leveral parts of the Hebrew Bible 
are found to differ not only in regard to ftyle, but alfo 
in regard to charadter and cultivation, we have ftrong 
internal marks that they were compofed at different 
and diftant periods. No claflical fcholar would believe, 
independent of the Grecian hiftory, that the poems 
aferibed to Homer were written in the age of Demof- 
thenes, the orations of Demofthenes in the time of Ori- 
gen, or the Commentaries of Origen in the time of 
La caris and Chryioloras. For the very fame reafon, 
it is .certain that the five books which are afcribfd to 
Moles were not written in the time of David, the 
Pialms of David in the age of Ifaiah, nor the prophe¬ 
cies of Ifaiah in the time of Malachi; and fince the 
Hebrew became a dead language about the time of the 
Babylonifh captivity, the book of Malachi could not 
have been written ihuch later. Before that period there¬ 
fore were written the Prophecies of Ifaiah, (till earlier 
the Pialms of'David, and much earlier than thefe the 
books which are aferibed to Mofes. 

O 2 3. Let 


(a) From aa-oKpun-T*’, to put out offight. 
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3. Let us now corffider the evidence of teftimony for 
the authenticity of the Old Teftament. As the Jews 
were a more ancient people than the Greeks or Ro¬ 
mans, and for many ages totally unconne&ed with them, 
it is not to be expedited that we fhould derive much 
evidence from the hiftorians of thofe nations : it is to 
the Jews alone we muft look for information. But it 
has unfortunately happened that few Of their works ex¬ 
cept the Scriptures themfelves have been preferved to 
pofterity. Jofephus is the moft ancient of the Jewifh 
hiftorians to whom we can appeal. He informs us, 
that the Old Teftament was divided into three parts, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa or poeti¬ 
cal books. No man, fays he, hath ever dared to add 
or take away from them. He tells us alfo, that other 
books were written after the time of Artaxerxes ; but 
as they were not compofed by prophets, they were not 
reckoned worthy of the fame credit. $ 

Since the promulgation of the Chriftian religion, it 
is impofllble that any material alterations or corruptions 
could have taken place in the books of the Old Tefta¬ 
ment ; for they have been in the hands both of Jews 
and Chriftians from that period. Had the Jews at¬ 
tempted to make any alterations, the Chriftians would 
have detected and expofed them ; nor would the Jews 
have been lefts ftevere againft the Chriftians if they had 
corrupted the facred text. But the copies in the hands 
of Jews and Chriftians agree ; and therefore we juftly 
conclude, that tire Old Teftament is ftill pure and un¬ 
corrupted. 

The divifron mentioned by our Saviour into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Plalms, correfponds with that of 
Jofephus. We have therefore fufficient evidence, it is 
hoped, to convince even a deift, that the Old Teftament 
exiiled at that time. And if the deift will only allow, 
that Jefus Chrift was a perfonage of a virtuous and ir¬ 
reproachable charafter, he will acknowledge that we 
draw a fair conclufion when we aflert that the Scrip¬ 
tures were not corrupted in his time : for when he ac- 
cufed the Pharil ees of making the law of no effect by 
their traditions, and when he injoined his hearers to 
l'earch the Scriptures, he could not have failed to men¬ 
tion the corruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any in 
that age had exlfted. But we are aflured, by very re- 
fpeiftable authority, that the canon of the Old Tefta- 
riient was fixed fome centuries before the birth of Jefus 
Chrift. Jefus the foil of Siracb, the author of Eccle- 
fiafticus, makes evident references to the prophecies of 
. Ifaiah *, Jeremiah f, and Ezekiel and mentions thefe 
. prophets by name. He fpeaks alfo of the twelve minor 
prophets §. It appears alfo from the prologue, that 
the law and the prophets, and other ancient books, ex- 
ifted at the fatne period. The book of Ecclefiafticus, 
according to the calculations of the beft chronologers, 
was written in Syraic about A. M. 377a, that is, 232 
years before the Chriftian era, and was tranflated into 
Greek in the next century by the grandfon,of the au¬ 
thor. The prologue was added by the tranflator : but 
this circumftance does not diminifh the evidence for the 
antiquity of Scripture ; for he informs us, that the law 
and the prophets, and the other books of their fathers, 
were ftudied by his grandfather: a fufficient proof that 
they exifted in his time. As no authentic books of a 
tncre ancient 


felves, have reached our time, we can afeend no higher Scripture; 
in fearch of teftimony. w—v'-w 

There is, however, one remarkable hiftorical fadt, 
which proves the exiftence of the law ot Moies at the 
diffolution of the kingdom of Ifrael, when the ten tribes 
were carried captive to Aflyria by Shalmanefer, and dif* 
perfed among the provinces of that extenfive empire ; 
that is, about 741 year? before Chrift. It was about 
that time the Samaritans were tranfported from Aflyria 
to repeople the country, which the ten captive tribes 
of Ifrael had formerly inhabited. The pofterity of the 
Samaritans ftill inhabit the land of their fathers, and 
have preferved copies of the Pentateuch, two 01 three 
of which were brought to this country in the laft 
century. The Samaritan Pentateuch is written in 
old Hebiew charadfers (fee Philology, n° 28). 
and therefore muft have exifted before the time of 
Ezra. But fo violent were the animofities which fub- 
fifted between the Jews and Samaritans, that in no pe¬ 
riod of their hiftory would the one nation have received 
any books from the other. They muft therefore have 
received them at their firft fettlement in Samaria from 
the captive prieft whom the Alfyrian monarch lent to 
teach them how they fhould fear the Lord (2 Kings 
xvii.) 6 

The canon of the Old Teftament, as both Jewifh The canon- 
and Chriftian writers agree, was completed by Ezra of the Old 
and-fome of his immediate fucceflbrs (fee Bible). In Teftament 
our copies the facred books are divided into 39. The *" ett ' C1 *' 
Jews reckoned only 22, correfponding to the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. They united the 
books of Judges and Ruth ; they joined the two books 
of Samuel; the books of Kings and Chronicles were 
reckoned one; Ezra and Nehemiah one; the Prophe¬ 
cies and Lamentations of Jeremiah were taken under 
the fame head ; and the 12 minor prophets were confi- 
dered as one book—fo that the whole number of books 
in the Jewifh canon amounted to 2Z. * y 

The Pentateuch confifts of the five books Genefis, The Pen 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Se- tateuch 
veral obfervations have been already made refpediing the wntten h? 
authenticity of thefe under the article Pentateuch : ^°^ ee ’ 
but feveral additional remarks have occurred,which may 
not improperly be given in this place. For many of 
thefe we acknowledge ourfelves indebted to a fermon 
publifhed by the reverend Mr Marfh, whofe refearch 
and learning and critical accuracy will be acknow¬ 
ledged by every reader of difeernment. 

One of the ftrongeft arguments that have occurred 
to us in fupport of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
and the inspiration of the writer, has already been given 
under the article Religion, n° 14, &c. which fee : 

But we lhall in this place prefent two arguments of a 
different kind, which would be fufficient to prove ac 
lead the former of thefe conclufions. We argue from < 

the language and contents of the Mofaic writings, and 
from the teftimony of the other books of Scripture. g 

Fiom the contents'and language of the Pentateuch Proved by 
there arifes a very ftrong prefumption that Mofes was internal 
its author. The very mode of writing in the four la.lt evidence, 
books dficovers an author contemporary with the events 
which he relates ; every defeription, both religious and 
political, is a proof that the writer 


a proot tnat tne writer was prefent at each 
date, except the facred writings them* refpeftive Scene; and the legiflative and hiftorical paits 
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Scripture, are fo interwoven with each other, that neither of them 
w '~ v could have been written by a man who lived in a later 
age. The account which is given in the book of Ex¬ 
odus of the condudt of Pharaoh towards the children of 
Marlh, Ifrael, is fuch as might be expedfed from a writer who 
was not only acquainted with the country at large, but 
had frequent accefs to the court of its fovereign: and 
the minute geographical defcription of the paflage thro’ 
Arabia is fuch, as could have heen given only by a man 
like Mofes, who had fpent 40 years in the land of Mi- 
dian. The language itfelf is a proof of its high anti¬ 
quity, which appears partly from the great fimpbcity 
of the ftyle, and partly from the ufe of archrifims or 
antiquated exprtffions, which ia the days even of Da¬ 
vid and Solomon were obfolete (b). But the ftrongeft 
argument that can be produced to fhow that the Pen¬ 
tateuch was written by a man bcrn and educated in 
Egypt, is the ufe of Egyptian words; words which 
never were, nor ever could have been, ufed by a native of 
Paleftine : a id it is a remarkable circumftance, that the 
very fame thing which Mofes had expreffed by a word 
that is pure Egyptian, Ifaiah, as might be expedted 
from his birth and education, has expreifed by a word 
that is purely Hebrew (c). 

AnrHiy That Moles was the author of the Pentateuch is pro- 
uftimony. ved alfo from the evidence of tefti'mony. We do not 
here quote the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of Lon¬ 
ginus, or Strabo, becaufe their information muft have 
been derived from the Jews. We fhall feek no autho¬ 
rity but that of the fucceeding facred books themfelves, 
which bear internal evidence that they were written in 
different ages, and therefore could not be forged unlefs 
we were to adopt the abfurd opinion that there was a 
fucceffion of impoftors among the Jews who united to¬ 
gether in the fame fraud. The Jews were certainly 
beft qualified to judge of the authenticity of their own 
books. They could judge of the truth of the fadts re¬ 
corded, and they could have no intereft in adopting a 
forgery. Indeed, to fuppofe a whole nation combined 
in committing a forgery, and that this combination 
fliould continue for many hundred years, would be the 
moft chimerical fuppofition that ever entered into the 
mind of man. ’Yet we muff make this fuppofition, if 
we rejedt the hiflorical fadls of the Old Teftament. No 
one will deny that the Pentateuch exifted in the time 
of Chrift and his apolllss; for they not only mention 
it, but quote it. “ This we admit,” reply the advo¬ 
cates for the hypothefis which we are now combating ; 
“but you cannot therefore conclude that Mofes was the 
author; lor there is reafon to believe it was compofed 
by Ezra.” But unfortunately for men of this opinion, 
both Ezra and Nehemiah aferibe the book of the law 
4^£acra ill. to Mofesf. 2. The Pentateuch was in the poffeffion of 
j.viii, 14. the Samaritans before the time of Ezra. 3. It exifted 
-Nehem. in the reign of Amaziah king of Judah, A. C. 839 
xiii. 1. 


yearsf. 4. It was in public u!e in the reign of Jeho- S;rij>ture. 
iapbat, A. C. 912 ; for that virtuous prince appointed ■f'^Chriir.. 
Levites and priefts who taught in Judah, and had the xxv. 4. 
book of the law of the Lord with them, and went 2 Kings 
about throughout all the cities of Judah and taught b ‘ 
the people;);. 5. It is referred to by David in his dying f 2 chrou. 
admonitions to Solomon^. The fame royal bard makes xvii. 8, <). 
many allufions to it in the book of Pfalms, and fome- § 1 Kings 
times quotes it*. There remains therefore only one "• 3 * 
refource to thofe who contend that Mofes was not the * Comp, 
author, viz. that it was written in the period which ci u. 
elapfed between the age of Jolliua and that of David. 7 ’^j w:la 
But the whole hiftory of the Jews from their fettle- xxxiv " ^ 
ment in Canaan to the building of the temple prefup- h. the ori- 
pofes that the book of the law was written by Mofes. giual, 

6. We have fatisfadfory evidence that it exifted in the where tl.e 
time of Jolhua. One palfage may be quoted where this ^' e 
fail: is dated. Tne Divine Being makds ufe of thefe 
words to Joihua: “ Only be thou ftrong, and very 
courageous, that thou niayeft obferve to do a 1 accord¬ 
ing to the law winch Mofes my fervant commanded 
thee : turn nut from it to the right hand or to the left, 
that thou niayeft profper whitherfoever thou goeft. 77 i; 
book of the law lhall not depart out of thy mouth ; but 
thou fhalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayeft obferve to do according to all that is written 
therein-)-.” _ f jofhua 

To the foregoing demonftration objedtions may be i. 7, 8. viif. 
Hated. “ We will admit the force of your arguments, 3 1 - xxi "- 
and grant that Mofes adtually wrote a work called the 10 
book of the law ; but how can we be certain that it General 
was the very work which is now current under his 
name ? And unlefs you can l^ow this to be at lead 
probable, your whole evidence is of no value.” To il- 
luftrate the force or weaknefs of this objedtion, let us 
apply it to fome ancient Greek author, and fee whether 
a claffical lcholar would allow it to be of weight. “ It 
is true that the Greek writers fpeak of Homer as an 
ancient and celebrated poet; it is true alfo that they 
have quoted from the works which they aferibe to him 
various paffages that we find at prefent in the Iliad and 
Odyftey : yet ft ill there is a poflibility that the poems 
which were written by Homer, and thofe which we call 
the Iliad and Oclyjfey, were totally diftindt produdtions.” 

Now an advocate for Greek literature would reply to 
this objedtion, not with a ferious anfwer, but with a 
fmile of contempt; and he would think it beneath his 
dignity to filence an opponent who appeared to be deaf 
to the cleareft convidtion. But ftill more may be faid 
in defence of Mofes than in defence of Homer ; for the 
writings of the latter were not depofited in any temple 
or facred archive, in order to fecure them from the de- 
vaftations of time; whereas the copy of the book of 
the law, as written by Mofes, was intruded to the priefts 
and the elders, preferved in the ark of the covenant, 

and 


(b) For inftance, xin » 7 /e, and npj puer, which are ufed in both genders by no other writer than Mofes. See 

Gen. xxiv. 14. it. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. 21. 25. 

(c) For inftance, ins (perhaps written originally rpiK, and the ■> lengthened into 1 by miftake), written by the 

Seventy *x‘ or a X“’ Gen. xli. 2. and nan, written by the Seventy 5 -iCd or S-ifi/s. See La Craze Lexicon JEgyp- 

liacum, art. axi and ©hbi. 

The fame thing which Mofes expTefles by inN, Gen. xli. 2. Ifaiah xix. 7. expreffes by nnj?, for the Seventy 
Jtave tranflated both of thefe words by «£/, 
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Scripture. p. n< J read to the people every feventh year (d). Sufficient in a work intended to be read long after his death. (See Scripturjs; 

care therefore was taken not only for the prefervation of Grammar, n" 33 *) 3 * A s t0 '^ le objedtion, that in '■ 

the original record, but -that no fpurious produdtion fume places the text is defedlive, as in Exodus xv. 8, it 
fhould be fubflituted in his ftead. And that no fpurious is not direded againft the author, but againft fome tran- 
produdion ever has been fubflituted in the (lead of the fcriber ; ‘for what is wanting in the Hebrew is inferted 
original compofitionof Mofes, appears from the evidence in the Samaritan. 4. The only other objedtion that de- 
both of the Greek and the Samaritan Pentateuch. For ferves notice is made from two; palfages. It is faid in 
as thefe agree with the Hebrew, except in feme trif- one place tha£the bed ofOg is at Ramah to this day ; 
ling variation (e), to which every work.is expofed by and in another (Deut. iii. 14.), “ Jair the fon of Ma- 
length of time, it is absolutely certain that the five naffeh took all the country of Argob unto the coalls 
books which we now aferibe to Mofes are one and the of Gefhuri and Maacathi, and called them after his 
fame work with that which was tranflated into Greek own name, Baflton havotl) j air, unto this day.” The la ft 
in the time of the Ptolemies, and, what is'of Hill greater elaufe in both thefe paffages could riot have been writ* 
importance, with that which exilled- in the time of ten by Mofes, but it was probably placed in the margin 
Salomon. And as the Jews could have had no 'mo-, by fome tranferiber by way of explanation, and was af- 
tive whatfbever, during 'that period which elapfed be- terwards by miftake inferted in the text. Whoever 
tween the age of Jolhua and that of S lomon, for fub- doubts the truih of this affertion may have recourfe to 
ftituting a fpurious production inftead of the original the manuferipts of the Greek Teltament, and he will 
as written by Mofes, and, even had they been inclined find that the ipurious additions in the texts of fome 
to attempt the impofture, would have been prevented manuferipts- aie adtually written in the margin of 
by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver, others (f). 

weanuft conclude that our prefent Pentateuch is the ve- Tnat the Pentateuch, therefore, at lafl the four laft 
xx ry.identical work that was delivered by Mbles. books of it, was written by Mofes, we have very fatis- 

Particular The pofitive evidence being now produced, we fliall fadlory evidence ; which, indeed, at the diftance of 3000 
objedtions endeavour to anfwer fome particular objedtions that have years is wonder) ul, andwhich cannot be affirmed of any 
obviated, been urged. But as molt of thefe occur in the book of profane hiftory written at a much later period. 

Genefis, we fhallreferve them for feparate examination, The book of Gene ft s vyas evidently not written by a Authenticl- 

and lb ail here only confider the objections peculiar to perfon who was^cuntemporary with the faffs which he ty of. the 

the four laft books.' They may be comprifed under records; lor it contains the hiltory of 2369 year?, a 

one head, viz. expreffions and palfages in thefe books period comprehending almolt twice as many years as all ljene ls ’ 

which could not have been written by Mofes, 1. The the reft of the hillorical books of the Old Teftament 

account of the death .of Mofes, in the laft chapter of put'together. Mofes has been acknowledged as tlie au- 

Deuteronomy, we allow mull have been added by fome thor ol this book by all the ancient Jews a'nd Chriftians ; 

fucceeding Writer ; but this can never prove that the ' but ii has been a matter of difpute from what foUrce 

book of Deuteronomy is fpurious. What is more com- he derived" his materials ; fome affirming that all the 

mon among purfelves than to fee an account of the life facls were revealed by infpiration,'and others main- 

and death of an author fubjoined to his w. rks, without tabling that he procured them from tradition. 

informing us by whom the narrative was written ? 2. It Some who have looked upon theinfelves as profound 

has been objected, that Mofes always fpeaks of himfelf philofophers, have rejected many parts of the book of 

in the third perfon. This is the objedtion of foolifh Genefis as fabulous and abfurd; but it cannot be the 

ignorance, and therefore fcatcely deferves an anfwer. wifdom of philofophy, but the vanity of ignorance, 

We fufpeCt that fuch perfons have never read the claf* that could lead to fuch an opinion. In fadt, the book 
fics, particularly Caefar’s Commentaries, where the ail- of Genefis affords a key to many difficulties in philofo- 
thor uniformly fpeaks of himfelf in the third perfon, as phy which cannot otherwife be explained. It has been 
every writer of corredt tafte will do who reflects 011 the; fuppofed that the diverlities among'mankind prove that 
abfurdity of employing the pronoun of the firft perfon they are not defeended from one pair ; but it has been 

fully 


(d) “ And Mofes Wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priefts the fons of Levi, which bare the ark of the 

covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Ifrael. And Mofes commanded them, faying, At the end of 
every feven years, in the folemnity of the year of releafe, in the feaft of tabernacles, when all Ifrael is come to 
appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he (hall choofe, thou {halt read this law before all Ifrael in 
their hearing. And it came to pafs, when Mofes had made an end of waiting the words of this law in a book 
until they were finifhed, that Mofes commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant o£ the Lord, 
faying, Take this book of the law, and put it in the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God.” 
Deut. xxxi. 9—1 r. 24—26. There is a paffage to the fame purpofe in Jofephus: JW twv avajee^svav tv ta 

npo> yfn/ufitrat, Jofephi Aniiquitat. Lib. V. c. i. § 17. ed. Hudfirn. 

(e) Seethe collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th vol. of the London Polyglot, p. 19. 
of the Animadverjiones Samaritica. 

(f) To mention only two examples. 1. The common reading, 1 Cor. Xvi. 2. is funs <r*'/il 2 tcruf, but the Codex 

Pitavianus 3. has t»v Kvpia«tiv in the margin; and in one of the manuferipts which Beza ufed,-this marginal ad¬ 
dition has been obtruded in the text. See his note on this paffage. 2'. Another inllance is, x John ii. 27. where 
the genuine reading is but Wetftein quotes two manuferipts, in which mwpa is written in the margin ; 

and this marginal reading has found “its way not only into the Codex Covelli 2. but into the Coptic and Ethiopic 
verfions. 
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Scripture, fully Ihown thht all thefe diverfities may be accounted 
for by natural caufes. It lias been reckoned a great 
difficulty to explain how foffil fhells ftyere introduced 
into the bowels of the earth ; but the deluge explains 
this fail better than all the romantic theoiies of philo- 
fopheis. It is impoffible to account for the origin of 
fuch a variety of languages in a more fatisfadlory man¬ 
ner than is done in the account rf the confufion of 
tongues which took place at Babel. It would be no 
eafy matter to fhew w hy the fea of Sodom is fo differ¬ 
ent from every other fea on the globe which has yet 
been explored, if we had not poffeffed the fcriptural ac¬ 
count of the miraculous deftrudUon of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah. It is faturated with bitumen and fait, and con¬ 
tains no fifties. Thefe are very Angular fadls, which 
have been lully eftablifhed by late travellers. The book 
of Genefis, too, has been treated with contempt, be- 
caul'e it makes the world lefs ancient than is neceffary 
to fupport the theories of modern philofophers, and be- 
caufe it is difficult to reconcile the chronologies of feve- 
ral nations with the ' pinion that the world is not above 
6opo or 7000 years old. The Chaldeans, in the time 
of Cicero, reckoned up 470,000 years. The Egyptians 
pretend that they have records extending 50,000 years 
back j and the Hindoos go beyond all bounds of proba¬ 
bility, carrying back their chronology, according to Hal- 
hed, more than 7,000,000 of years. 

An attempt has been made by M. Bailly, lately 
chronology mayor of Paris, to, reconcile thefe magnified calcula- 
vindicated. tiens with the chronology of the Septuagint, which 
is juftly preferred to the Hebrew. (See Septuagint.) 
He informs us, that the Hindoos, as well as the Chal¬ 
deans and Egyptians, had years of arbitrary determina¬ 
tion. They had months of 15 days, and years of 60 
days, or two months. A month is a night and day of the 
patriarchs; a year is a night and day of the gods ; four 
thouland years of the gods are as many hundred years 
of men. By attention to fuch modes of computation, the 
age of the world will be found very nearly the fame in 
the writings of IVlofes, and in the calculations and tra¬ 
ditions of the Bramins. With thefe alfo we have a 
remarkable coincidence with the Perfian Chronology. 
Bailly has eftablifhed thefe remarkable epochas from 
the Creation to the Deluge. 

The Septuagint gives - - 2256 years. 

The Chaldeans - - 2222 

The Egyptians - - - 2340 

The Perfians - - - - 2000 

•The Hindoos ... 2000 

The Chmefe .... 2300 

The fame author has alfo fhewn the fingular coinci¬ 
dence of the age of the world as given by four diftiodt 
and diftantly iituated people. , 

The ancient Egyptians, - - 5544 years. 

The Hindoos, . - 5502 

The Perfians, - - 5501 

The Jews, according to jofephus, 5555 
Having made thefe few remarks, to fhew that the fadls 
recorded in Genefis are not ineonfiftent with truth, we 
fhall now, by a few obfervations, confirm the evidence, 
from ttftimony, that Mofes was the author, and anfwer 
the objedtions that feem ftrongeft. 

There aiiles a g>eat probability, from the book of 
Genefis itfelf, th'at the author lived near the time of Jo- 
ieph; for as we advance towards the end of that took, 
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the fadls gradually become more minute. The materials Scripture; 
of the. antediluvian hiftory are very fcanty. The ac¬ 
count of Abraham is more complete ; but the hiftory 
of Jacob and his family is ftill more fully detailed. This 
is indeed the cafe with every hiftory. In the early part, 
the relation is very fhort and general; but when the lii- 
ftorian approaches his own time, his materials accumu¬ 
late. It is certain, too, that the book of Genefis mud 
have been written before the reft of the Pentateuch ; 
for the allufions in the laft four books to the hiftory of 
Abraham, of Ifaac, and Jacob, are very frequent. The 
fimplicity of the ftyle Ihows it to be one of the rnoft 
ancient of. the facred books ; and perhaps its fimilarity 
to the ftyle of Mofes would determine a critic to aferibe 
it to him. It will be allowed, that no man was better 
qualified than Mofes to compofe the hiftory of bis an- 
ceftors. He was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the moil enlightened nation of his time, and he 
had the belt opportunities of obtaining accurate infor¬ 
mation. The ffiort account of the antediluvian world 
could eafily be remembered by Abraham, who 
obtain it from Shem, who was his contemporary. 

Shem it might be conveyed by Methufelah, who was 
340 years old when Adam died. From Abraham to 
Mofes, the inteiral was lefs than 400 years. The fplen- 
did promiies made to that patriarch would certainly be 
carefully communicated to each generation, with the 
concomitant fadls: and thus the hiftory might be con¬ 
veyed to Motes by the moft diltinguifhed perfons. ■,* The 
accounts refpedling.Jacob and his fon Jofeph might be 
given to Mofes by his grandfather iCohath, who mult, 
have been born long before the defeent to Egypt; and 
Kohath might have heard all the fadls rdpedbing Abra¬ 
ham and Ifaac from Jacob himfelf. Thus we can eafily 
point out how Mofes might derive the materials of the 
book of Genefis, and, efpecially of the laft 3? chapters, 
from the moft authentic fource. 

It will now be neceffary to confidcr very fbor'.ly the objedtiona, 
objedtions that have been fuppofed to pi ove that Gene to the au- 
fis could not have been written by Mofes, 1. It is ob thenticity 
jedted, that the author of the firft chapters of-Genefis the book 1 
mull have lived in Mefopotamia, as be difcovers a Genefis, 
knowledge of the rivers that watered Paradife, of the 0 viaCe 
cities Babylon, Erech, Refen, and Calneh j of the gold 
of Pifon 5 of the bdellium and onyx ftone. But if be 
could not derive this knowledge from the wifdom of the 
Egyptians, which is far from- being improbable, he 
might furely obtain it by tradition from Abraham, vho 
was born arid brought up beyond the Euphrates. 2. In 
Genefis xiv, 14. it is faid, Abraham purfued the four 
confederate kings to Dan, yet that name was not given 
till after the conqueft of Paleftine *. We anfwer, this * judges, 
might be iuferted by a tranferiber. But fuch a fuppofi- chip.xviifc. 
tion is not neceffary ; for though we are told in the book »*• 
of Judges that a city originally called Lsifh received 
then the name of Dan, this does not prove that Lailh 
was the.fame city with the Dan which is mentioned in 
Genefis. The fame anfwer may be given to the objec¬ 
tion which is brought from Genefis xxxv. 2 1. where the 
tower ot Edar is mentioned, which the objedtors fay 
was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jeru- 
falem. But the tower of Edar fignifies the tower of the 
flocks, which in the paftoral country ,-f Canaan might 
be a very common name. 3. The moft. formidable 
objedlionis derived from thefe two paffages, Gen. xii. 6. 

**• Aad. 
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“ And the Canaanlte was then in the land.” Gen. xxxvi. 
31. “ Thefe are the kings that reigned over the land of 

Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Ifratl .” Now, it is certain that neither of thele paf- 
lages could be written by Mofes. We allow they were 
added by a later writer ; but this circumftance cannot 
invalidate the evidence which has been already produ¬ 
ced. It does not prove that Mofes was not the author 
of the book of Genefis, but only that the book of Ge- 
nefis has received two alterations fince his death. 

According to Rivet, our Saviour and his Apoftles 
have cited 27 paffages verbatim from the book of Ge¬ 
nefis, and have made 38 allufions to the fenfe. 

The book of Exodus contains the hiftory of the If- 
. raelites for about 145 years. It gives an account of the 
flavery of the Ifraelites in Egypt; of the miracles by 
which they were delivered ; ot their paffage through 
the Red Sea, and journey through the wildernels ; of 
the folemn promulgation of the Decalogue on Mount 
Sinai, and of the building and furniture of the Taber¬ 
nacle. This book is cited by David, by Daniel, and 
other facred writers. Twenty-five paffages are quoted by 
our Saviour and his apoitles in exprefs words, and they 
make 19 allufions to the finfe. 

The book of Leviticus contains the hiftory of the 
Ifraelites 1 or one month. It confifts chiefly of laws. 
Indeed, properly fpeaking, it is the code of the Jewifh 
ceremonial and political laws. It deferines the confe- 
fecration of Aaron and his funs, the daring impiety and 
exemplary punifnment of N.idab and Abihu. It reveals 
alfo fome predidlions refpedting the punifhment of the 
Ifraelites in cafe of apoltacy ; and contains art affnrance 
that every fixth year ffiould produce abundance to fup- 
port them during the feventh or fabbatical year. Thft 
book is quoted as the produdfion of Mofes in feveral 
books of feripture*. 

The book of Numbers comprehends the hiftory of the 
Ifraelites for a period of about 38 years, reckoning 
from the firft day of the fecond month after their de¬ 
parture from Egypt. It contains an account pf two 
numberings'of the people ; the firft in the beginning of 
the fecond year of their emigration, the fecond in the 
plains of Moab towards the conclalion of their journey 
in the, wildernefsf. It deferibes the ceremonies em¬ 
ployed in the confecration of the tabernacle, gives an 
exadi journal of the marches and encampments of the 
Ifraelites, relates the appointment of the 70 elders, the 
miraculous cure performed by the brazen ferpent, and 
the mifeondudt of Mofes when he was commanded to 
bring water from the lock. There is alfo added an ac¬ 
count of the death of Aaron, of the conqueft of Sihon 
and Og, and the ftory of Balaam, with his celebrated 
prophecy concerning the Melfiah$. 

The book of Numbers is quoted as the work of Mofes 
in feveral parts of Scripture*. 

The book of Deuteronomy comprehends a period of 
nearly two months. It confifts of an intereftjng addreis 
to the Ifraelites, in which Mofes recals to their remem¬ 
brance the many iuftances of divine favour which they 
• had experienced, and reproaches them for their, ingrati¬ 
tude. He lays before them, in a compendious form, 
the laws which he had formerly delivered, and makes 
fome explanatory additions. This was the more necef- 
fiiry, becaufe the Ifraelites, to whom they had been ori¬ 
ginally promulgated, and who had feen the miracles in 
Egypt, at the Red Sea, and Mount Sinai, had died in 
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the wildernefs. The divine origin of thefe laws, and the Scripture, 
miracles by which they were famftioned, muft already 
have been well known to them ; yet a folemn recapitu¬ 
lation of thele by the man who had miraculoufly fed the 
prelent generation from their infancy, who by the lift¬ 
ing up of his hands had procured them victory in the 
day of battle, and who' was going to leave the world to 
give an account of his conduit to the God of Ilrael, 
cutild not but make a deep and lading imprefllon on the 
minds of all who heard him. He inculcates thefe laws 
by the moft powerful motives. He prefents before 
them the moft animating rewards, and denounces the 
fevered punilhments to the rebellious. The prophecies 
of Moles towards the end of this book,- concerning the 
fate of the Jews, their difperlions and calamities, the 
conqueft of jerui'alem by the Romans, the mil'eries of 
the befieged, and the prefe’nt ftate of the Jewilh nation, 
cannot be read without aftonilhment. They are perfpi- 
cuous and minute, and have been literally accompulhed. 

This book is cited as the production of Mofes by 
Chrili and his apoftles*. 

4. The hiftorical books are 12 in number, Jofhna, 

Judges, Ruth,bamuel I. and II. Kings I. and II. Chro¬ 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Either. Tntfe, it confidered 
diftmctly from the Pent .teuch, and the writings mors 
properly ftyled prophetical, contain a corr pendium of 
the Jewilh hiftory from the death of Mofes, A. M. 2552, 
to tne reformation eltablilhed by Nehemiah alter the 
return trom the captivity, A. M, 3595, compiehending 
a period of 1043 years. 

To enable, us to difeover the authors of thefe books, 
we have no guide to conduit us but conjecture, inter¬ 
nal evidence, or the authority of the modern Jews. 

From the frequent references in Scriptures,and from the 
teftimony of Jofephus, it appears that tire Jews were 
in p jffeffion of many hiftorical records which 'might 
have thrown much light upon this fuhjeil if they had 
ftili been preferved. But during the calamities which 
befel that infatuated nation in their wars with the Ro¬ 
mans, and the difperfion which followed, thefe writings 
have periihed. But though we can produce no tefti 
mony more ancient than the age of our Saviour to au¬ 
thenticate the hiftorical books, yet there are fome faits 
refpeiling the mode of their prefervation which entitle 
them to credit. The very circumftance itfelf, that the 
Jews have preferved them in the facred volume to this 
day, while their other ancient books have been loft, is 
a proof that they confidered them as the genuine re¬ 
cords of their nation. Jofephusf, whofe authority is 
of great importance, informs us, that it was the pecu¬ 
liar province of the prophets and priefts to commit to 
writing the annals of the nation, and to preferve them 
to polterity. That thele might be faithfully preferved, 
the facerdotal function was made hereditary, and the 
greateft care was obferved to prevent intermarriages 
either with foreigners or with the other tribes. No man 
could officiate as a prieft who could not prove his de- 
feent in a 1 ight line by un.queftionable evidence:);. Re- 
gitters were kept in Jerufalem, which at the end of eve¬ 
ry war were regularly revifed by the lurviving prieits; 
and new ones were then compofed. As a proof that 
this has been faithfully performed, Jofephus adds, that 
the’names of all the JeWiftr priefts, in an uninterrupted 
fuccelfion from father to fon, had been regiltered tor 
2000 years; that is, from the time of Aaron to the age 
of Jofephus. 
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The'national records were not allowed to be "written 
by acy man who -might think, himfelf fit for the of¬ 
fice ; and if a prieft fallifted them, he was excluded from 
the altar and depofed from his office. Thus we are 
allured, the Jewifh records were committed to the charge 
ot the priefls; and as they may be confidered as the 
fame family from Aaron to the Babylonilh captivity and 
downwards, the fame credit is due to them that would 
be due to family records, which by antiquarians are 
elleemed the moil authentic fouices of information. 

Of the 22 books which Jofephus reckoned himfelf 
bound to believe, the hillorical books from the death of 
Mofes to the reign of Artaxerxes, he informs us, were 
written by contemporary prophets. It appears, then, 
that the prophets were the compofers, and the priefts 
the hereditary keepers, of the national records. Thus, 
the belt provifion poffible was made that they ffiouldbe 
written accurately, and be preferved uncorrupted. The 
principal office of thefe prophets was to inftruCt the 
people in their duty to God, and occafionally to com¬ 
municate the predictions of future events. For this 
purpofe they were educated in the fchools of the pro¬ 
phets, or in academifs where facred learning was 
taught. The prophets were therefore the learned men 
of their time, and confequently were bell qualified for 
the office of hiftorians. It may be objected, that the 
prophets, in concert with the priefts, might have forged 
any writings they pleafed. But before we fufpeCt 
that they have done fo in the hiftorical books of the 
Old Tellament, we muft find out fome motive which 
could induce them to commit fo daring a crime. But 
this is impoffible. No encomiums are made either upon 
the prophets or the priefts; no adulation to the reign¬ 
ing monarch appears, nor is the favour of the populace 
courted. The faults of all ranks are delineated with¬ 
out referve. Indeed there is no hiftory extant that has 
more the appearance of impartiality. We are prefent- 
ed with a lirr.ple detail of facts, and are left to difcover 
the motives and intentions of the feveral characters; 
and when a character is drawn, it is done in a few 
words, without exaggerating the vices or amplifying 
the virtues. 

It is of no real confequence, therefore, whether we 
can afcertain the authors of the different books or not. 
From Jofephus we know that they exifted in his time; 
and from his account erf the manner in which they were 
preferved we are allured they were not in danger of 
being corrupted. They exifted alfo when the Septua- 
gint tranflation was made. Freqtient references are 
made to them in the writings of the later prophets ; 
Sometimes the fame faCls are related in detail. In Ihort, 
there is fuch a coincidence between the hiftorical books 
and the writings of thofe prophets who were contempo¬ 
rary, that it is impoffible to fuppofe the latter true 
without receiving the former. 

Indeed, to fuppofe that the Jews could have recei¬ 
ved and preferved with fuch care for fo many hundred 
years falfe records, which it muft have been in the pow¬ 
er of every perfon to difprove, and which at the fame 
time do fo little credit to the character of their nation, 
Vol. XVII. 


is to fuppofe One of the greateft absurdities in the Seriptur.. 
world: it is to fuppofe that a whole nation could aCt 
contrary to all thofe principles which have always pre¬ 
dominated in the human mind, and which muft always 
predominate till human nature undergo a total revolu¬ 
tion. it, * 

The book which immediately follows the Per.ta- jofiuta. 
teuch has been generally aferibed to Jofhua the luc- 
ceffor of Mofes. It con'ains, however, fome things 
which muft have been inferted after the death cf Jo- 
lhua. It is neceflary to remark, that there is fome ac¬ 
cidental derangement in the order of the chapters of 
this book, which was probably occafioned by the an¬ 
cient mode of fixing together a number of rolls. If 
chronologically placed, they fhould be read thus, ift 
chapter to the ioth verfe, then the 2d chapter; then 
from the ioth verfe to the end of the ift chapter ; af¬ 
terwards fhould follow the vi. vii. viii. ix. x. and xi. 
chapters ; then the xxii.; and laftly the xii. and xrri. 
chapters to the 24th verfe of thelaftter. 

The faCls mentioned in this book are referred to by 
many of the facred writers $. In the book of Kin^s § 1 chron. 
xvl. 34. the words of Jofhua are faid to be the words of u. 7 -— xi »- 
God. See Joshua. 15. ; Pfalm 

By whom the book cf Judges was written is uncer- jj- a 1V ^ v iH. 
tain ; but as it contains the hiltory of the Jewifh repub- 2I . j($' T 
lie for 317 years, the materials muft have bfce'n furnifh- vii. 45. ; 
ed by different perfons. The book, however, feems to Heb. xi. 
be the compofition of one individual (g), who lived at- 3 1 -— 
ter the regal government was eftablilhedf, but before the 
acceffien of David: for it is faid in the 21ft verfe of Ecclus.xlvi. 
the ill chapter, that the Jebufites were ftill in Jerufa- 4 . ; t Mac. 
lem ; who, we know, were difpoffeffed of that city ear- ii. 5. 6. 
ly in the reign of David <jf. We have reafon, therefore, 2 3 
to aferibe this book to Samuel. 

The hiftory of this book may be divided into two J* B j'^ ' 
parts ; the fir ft contains an account of the judges from ^ 2 Sam. 
Othniel to Samfon, ending at the 16th chap. The fecond v. 6. 8. 
part relates feveral remarkable tranfaCtions which oc¬ 
curred foon after the death of Jolhua ; but are thrown 
to the end of the book, that they might not interrupt 
the courfe Of the hiftory. See Judges. 

The book of Ruth is a kind of fupplement to the Ruth, 
book of Judges, and an introduction to the hiftory of 
David, as it is related in the books of Samuel. Since 
the genealogy which it contains defeends to David, it 
muft have been written after the birth of that prince, 
but not at any confiderable time after it; for the hi¬ 
ftory of Boaz and Ruth, the great-grafidfather and 
great-grandmother of David, could not be remembered 
above two or three generations. As the elder brothers 
of David and their fons are omitted, and none of his 
own children are mentioned in the genealogy, it is evi¬ 
dent that the book was compofed in honour of the He¬ 
brew monarch, after he was anointed king by Samuel, 
and before any of his children were born ; and confe¬ 
quently in the reign of Saul. The Jews aferibe it to 
Samuel; and indeed there is no perfon of that age to 
whom it may be attributed with more propriety. We 
are informed (1 Sam. x. 25.) that Samuel Was a writer, 

P and 


(g) In fupportof this opinion, it may be obferved, that the author, chap. ii. 10, &c. lays before us the con¬ 
tents of the book. 
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Scripture, and are aliened that no perfon in the reign of Saul was That Ezra compiled thefe books from the prophetic Scripture, 

writings which he had in his poffeffion ; that he copied 
them exaffly, narrating the fads in order as they hap¬ 
pened, and intevfperfed in his hiftory fome refleffions 
and remarks ariling from the fubjeds which he hand¬ 
led. 

The firft book comprifes a period of 126 years, from 
the death of David to that of Jehofhaphat, he fecond 
book records the tranfadions of m my kings oi Judah 
and Ifrael for the fpace of ab< ut 300 years, from the 
death of Jehofhaphat to the delbudinn 01 Jerufalem and 
the temple, A. M. 3416. A. C. 588. 

The Hebrews ftyle the two book' of Chronicles De- 
ler't lm\m 6 , i. e. Words of days , journals or dairies, i. 1 
wrote only twenty or twenty.four chapters ot the firft allufion to thofe ancient journals which appear to have 
book, and that the hiftory was continued by Nathan keen kept among the Jews. The Greeks call them 
and Gad. This opinion they ground on the following Pandip. mcna f, which fignifies things omitted; as if 
x. Chron. p a ff a g e ; n Chronicles §, “Now the ads of David the thefe two books were a kind of fupplement to inform 
king, firft and laft, behold they are written in the book us what had been omitted or too much abridged in the 
of Samuel the Jeer, and in the book of Nathan the pro- books of Kings. The two books of Chronicles contain 
• ~ ‘ ~ 1 think they 


and are aifut ed that no perfon in the reign of Saul was 
lo well acquainted with the fplendid profpeds of David 
as the prophet Samuel. 

The Greeks denominate the books of Samuel, which 
follow next in order, The Books of Kingdoms ; and the 
Latins, The Books of Kings /. and II. Anciently there 
were but two books of Kings; the firft was the two 
books of Samuel, and the fecond was what we now call 
the two books of Kings. According to the prefent 
divifion, thefe two books are four, viz. the firft and fe¬ 
cond books of Samuel , and the firft and fecond books 
ot Kings. 

Concerning the author of the two bo.oks of Samuel 
there are different opinions. Some think that Samuel 
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phet, and Gad the Jeer.” Others think they were 
compiled by Ezra from ancient records; but it is evi¬ 
dent that the books of Samuel were written before the 
books of Kings and Chronicles ; for on companion it 
will be found, that in the laft mentioned books many 
circumftances are taken fr. m the former. The firft 
book carries down the hiftory of the Ifraelites from the 
biith of Samuel to the fatal battle of Gilboa, compre¬ 
hending a. period of about 80 years. The fecond re¬ 
lates the hiftory of David from his fucceffion to the 
throne of Ifrael till within a year or two of his death, 
containing 40 years. There are two beautiful paffages 
in thefe books which every man of fentiment and tafte 
mail feel and admire, the lamentation or elegy on Saul 
and Jonathan, and the parable of Nathan. The im¬ 
partiality of the hiftorian is fully attefted by the can¬ 
dour and freedom with which the affions of Saul and 
David are related. There are feme remarks interfper- 
ied which were probably added by Ezra. 

When the two books of Kings were written, or by 
whom they were compiled, is uncertain, 
fuppofed that David, Solomon , and Hezekuh, wrote the 
hiftory of their own times. Others have been of opi- 
nion that the prophets, viz. Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Gad, and 
Nathan, each of them wrote the hiftory ot the reign in 
which he lived. But it is generally believed that Ezra 
wrote thefe two books, and publifhed them in the form 
in which we have them at prefent. There can be no 
doubt but the prophets drew up the lives if the kings 


indeed teveral particulars which are not to be met 
with in the other books of Scripture : but it is not 
therefore to be fuppofed that they are the records of 
the kings of Judah and Ifrael, fo often referred to in 
the books of Kings. Thofe ancient regifters were ap¬ 
parently much more copious than the books before us ; 
and the compiler of the books of Chronicles often re¬ 
fers to them* and makes long extrafts from them. 

Some feppofe that the author of thefe two books 
was the fame with that of the two books of Kings. 
The Jews fay that they were written by Ezra, after the 
return from the captivity, affifted by Zechariah and 
H a g£ a *< who were then alive. But events are men¬ 
tioned in them ef fo late a date as to fhow that he could 
not have written them in their prefent form ; and there 
is another objection to his being their author, which is 
little lefs lorcible : between the books of Kings and 
Chronicles there is a great number of variations b th in 
dates and faffs, which could not have happened if Ezra 
had been the author of them, or indeed if they had 
Some have b e en the work of any one perfon. 

1 he books of Chronicles are not to be confidered 
merely as an abridgment of former hiftories with fome 
ufeiul additions, but as books written with a particular 
view; which feems to have been to furniih :» genealogi¬ 
cal regifter if the twelve tribes, deduced from the ear- 
iieft times, in order to point out thofe diftinffions which 
were neceflary to difcrimitiate the mixed multitude that 
returned from Babylon ; to afcertain the lineage o,f 


who reigned in their times ; for the names and writings Judah; and to re-eftabliih on their ancient footing the 
of thofe prophets are frequently mentioned, and cited, pretenlions and funftions of each individual tribe. 

Still, however, it is evident that the two books of Kings 
are but an abridgment of a larger work, the fubftance 
of which is contained in the books before us. In fup- 
port of the opinion that Ezra is the author of thefe 
' books, it is faid, That in the time of the penman, the 


The book of Ezra, and alfo that of Nehemiah, are 
attributed by the ancients, to the former of thefe 
prophets; and they called them the ill and 2d books 
of Etdras; which title is ftill kept up by the Latin 
chu ch. It is indeed highly probable that the former 
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ten tribes were captives in Affyria, whither they had of thefe books, which comprifes the hiftory of the Tews 
been carried as a punilbtnent for their fins: That in the from the time that Cyrus made the decree for their re- 
lecond of thefe books the author makes fome refieffions turn until the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longima- 
on the calamities of Ifrael and Judah, which demon- nus (which was ab< ut 10Q yeais, or as others think 
ftrate that he lived after that event. But to this it is 79 7 ears), was all ermpofed by Ezia, except the hill fix 
objeffed, That the author of thefe books expreffes' chapters, which contain an account of the firft return ©f 
himielf throughout as a contemporary, and as one the Jews upon the drcree of Cyrus ; whereas Ezra- did 
would have done who had been an eye and ear witnefs not return till the time of Artaxerxes. It is of this 
of what he related. To this objeffion it is anfwered, fecond return therefore that he writes the account ; and 

adding 
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Scripture, adding it to the other, which he found ready compofed 
to his hand, he made it a complete hiftory of the Jewifh 
reftoration. 

Th's book is written in Chaldee from chap. iv. 8. to 
chap. vii. 27. As this, part of the work chiefly con¬ 
tains letters, converfations, and decrees expreffed in that 
language, the fidelity of the hillorian has probably in¬ 
duced him to take down the very words which were 
iifed. The people, too, had been accuftomed to the 
Chaldee during the captivity, and probably underltood 
it better than Hebrew ; for it appears from Nehemiah’s 
account, chap. vi.i. 2, 8. that all could not uuderftand 
19 the law. 

OfNehe- The book of Nehemiah, as has been already obfer- 

miah. V ed, bears, in the Latin bibles, the title of the fecotid 
book of Efdras ; the ancient canons likewife give it the 
fame name, because, perhaps, it was confidered as a 
fequel to the book of Ezra. In the Hebrew bibles it 
has the name of Nehemiah prefixed to it; which name is 
retained in the Enghlh bible. But th< ugh that chiefis 
by the writer of the fecond book of Maccabees affirm¬ 
ed to have been the authtr of it, there cannot, we think, 
be a doubt but that either it was written at a later 
period, or had additions made to it after Nehemiah’s 
death. 

With the book of Nehemiah the hiftory of the Old 
Teftament concludes. This is fuppofed to have taken 
place about A. M. 3574. A. C. 434. But Prideaux 
with more probability has fixed it at A. M. 3595. See 
Nehemiah. 

Of Either. L * s uncertain who was the author of the book of 
Either. Clement of Alexandria, and many commen¬ 
tators, have alcribed it to Mordecai; and the book itfelf 
feems to favour this opinion ; for we are told in chap, 
ix. 20. that “ Mordecai wrote thefe things.” Others 
have luppofed that Ezra was the author ; but the more 
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probable opinion of the Talrpudifts is, that the great S«riptuiu. 
lynagogue (See Synagogue), to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the deliverance of the Jews from the confpiya- 
cy of Hainan, and to account for the origin of the feaft 
of Purim, ordered this book to be compofed, very likely 
of materials left by Mordecai, and afterwards approved 
and admitted it into the facred canon. The time when 
the events which it relates happened, is fuppofed by 
fome to have been in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and by others in that of Darius the fon of 
Hyftafpes, called by the facred penman Abafuerus. 

Concerning the author of the book of Job there are Of Job, 
many different opinions. Some have fuppofed that Job 
himfelf wrote it in Syriac or Arabic, and that it was 
afterwards tranflated by Mofes. Others have thought 
that Elihit wrote it; and by others it is aferibed to 
Mofes, to Solomon, to Ifaiah, and to Ezra. To give 
even an abridgment of the arguments brought in fup- 
port of thefe various opinions would fill a volume, and 
at laft leave the reader in his prefent uncertainty. He 
who has leifure and inclination to weigh them may 
ftudy the fecond fedlion of the fixth book of Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation of Mofes, together with the fe- 
veral works there referred to ; but the queftion at iffue 
is of very little importance to us. The book of Job, 
b> •whv-nti'.icvev it was written, and whether it be a real 
hiftory, or a dramatical poem founded on hiftory, has 
been always efteemed a portion of canonical feripture, 
and is one of the molt fublime compofitions in the facred 
volume. 

The book of Job appears to (land fingle and unpa¬ 
ralleled in the facred volume. It feems to have little 
connexion with the other writings of the Hebrews, 
and no relation whatever to the affairs of the Ifraelites. 

The feene is laid in Idumaea ( h ); the hiftory of an in¬ 
habitant of that country is the bafts of the narrative ; 

P 2 the 


( h ) “ The information which the learned have endeavoured to colledt from the writings and geography of the 
Greeks concerning the country and refidence of Job and his friends, appears to me (fays Dr Lowtb) fo very in- 
concluiive, that 1 am inclined to take a quite different method for the folution of this queftion, by applying fole- 
ly to the Sacred Writings: the hints with which they have furniffied me towards the illuftration of this fubjedl, 
I (hall explain as biicfly as poffible. 

“ The land of Uz, or Gnutz, is evidently Idumaa , as appears ftom Lam. iv. 21. Uz was the grandfon of Seir 
the Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21, 28. 1. Chron. i. 38, 42. Seir inhabited that mountainous tradl which was 
called by his name antecedent to the time of Abraham ; but his pnfterity being expelled, it was occupied by the 
IdumtErins: Gen. xiv. 6. Deut. ii. 12. Two other men are mentioned of the name Uz ; one the grandfon of 
Shem, the other the fon ot Nachor, the brother of Abraham ; but whether any diftridt was called after their 
name is not clear. Idumaea is a part of Arabia Petraea, fituated on the fouthern extremity of the tribe of 
Judah : Numb, xxxiv. 3. Joffi. xv. i, 21. The land of Uz therefore appears to have been between Egypt and 
Philiftia, Jer. xxv. 20. where the order of the places feems to have been accurately obferved in reviewing the 
different nations from Egypt to Babylon; and the fame people feem again to be deferibed in exa&ly the fame 
fituations, Jer. xlvi— 1 . 

“ Children of the Eaji, or Eajiern people, feems to have been the general appellation for that mingled race of peo¬ 
ple (as they are called, Jer. x.w. 20.) who inhabited between Egypt and the Euphrates, bordering upon Judea from 
the fouth to the eaft ; the Idumteans, the Amalekites, the Midianites, the Moabites, the Ammonites. See Judges 
vi. 3. an:! Ila. xi. 14. Of thefe the Idumaeans and Amalekites certainly poffeffed the fouthern parts. See Numb, 
xxxiv. 3. xiii. 29. 1. Sam. xxvii. 8, to. This appears to be the true ftate of the cafe : The whole region be¬ 
tween Egypt and Euphrates was called the Eaft, at firft in refpedt to Egypt (where the learned Jofi Mede 
thinks the Ifraelites acquired this mode of fpeaking. Mede’s Works, p. 580.), and afterwards abfolutely and with¬ 
out a: y relation to (ituaticn or circumftances. Abraham is faid to have font the fons of his concubines, Hagar and 
Keturah, “ eaftward, to the country which is commonly called the Eaft.” Gen. r::v. 6. where the name of the 
region feems to have been derived from the fame fituation. Solomon is reported “ to have excelled in wifdom 
all the Eallern people, and all Egypt,” r. Kings iy. 3c.; that is, all the neighbouring people on that quarter : for 

<&ere 
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the characters who fpeak are Idumxans, or.at lead Ara¬ 
bians cf the adjacent country, all originally of the race 
of Abraham. The language is pure Hebre w, although 
the. agth.cr appears to be an Idttmsean ; for it is not 
improbable that all the poftepity of Abraham, Ifraelges, 
Idumaeans, and Arabians, whether of the family of Ke- 
turah or Ilhmae!, fpoke for a confid'erable length of time 
one, common language. That the Idumaeans, however, 
and* the Temanites in particular, were eminent for the 
reputation of wifdom, appears by the teftimony of the 
prophets Jeremiah and Obadiah «[: Baruch alfo parti¬ 
cularly mentions them among “ the authors (or ex¬ 
pounders) of fables, and learchers out of underftand- 

The,principal perfonage in, this poem is Job; and in 
his character is meant to be exhibited (as far as is con¬ 
fident with humap infirmity) ap example of perfect 
virtue.. This is intimated in the argument or intro¬ 
duction, but is dill more eminently diiplayed by his 


own atfions and fentiments. He, is-holy*, devout, and 
molt pioufly and reverently, impreffed with the fkcreti 
awe of his divine Creator ; he is alfo upright, and oop- 
feious of his own integrity ; he is patient of evil, and 
yet very remote from that infenfibility or rather ftwpA* 
dity to which the Stoic fchool pretended. Qpprefled 
therefore with unparalleled misfortuues, he laments hjs 
mifery, and even wilhes a releafe by death ; in other 
words, he obeys, and gives place to the dilates of na¬ 
ture. Irritated, however, by the unjuft infinuations and 
the fevere reproaches of his pretended friends, he is more 
vehemently exafperuted, and the too great confidence 
in his own righteoufnefs leads him to expoftulate with 
God in terms fcarcely confident with piety and, drift 
decorum. 

It mud be obferved, that the find fpecchi of Job), 
though it hurfts forth with all the vehemence of paflion, 
confifts wholly of complaint, “ the words and Tenth 
ments of a defpairing perfan, empty as the wind * 5” *Jobvi.*(-x 

which 


there were people beyond the boundaries of Egypt, and bordering on the fouth of Judea,, who were famous for 
wil'dpm, namely,, the hdumasans (fee Jer. xlix, 7. Qb. 8.), tp whom we may well believe this paflage might have 
Ipmp relation. Thus Jehovah addrelfes the Babylonians; “ Arife, afeend unto Kedar, and lay wade the chil¬ 
dren of the, Ead,’' (Jer. xlix. 28). notwithdanding thefe were really fituated to the Wed of Babylon. Although 
Job, therefore, be accounted one of the orientals, it by no means follows that his refidence mud be in Arabia 
Deferta. 

“ El\pha% tjie TemaniU was the fon of Efau, and Teman, the fon of Eliphaz, (Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11.). The 
Eliphaz of Job was without a doubt of this race. Teman is certainly a city of Idumsea, (Jer. xlix. 7, 20. 
Ezek, xxv. 13. Amosi. 11, 12. Ob. 8, 9.) 

“ Bi dad the Shuhl.e: Shuah was. one ofth.e fons of Abraham by Keturah, whole poderity were numbered among 
the people of the Epft, and his liuiation was probably contiguous to that of his brother Median, and of his ne¬ 
phews Shebah and Uedan, (fee Gen. xxv, 2, and 3.) Dedan is a city of Idumaea (Jer. xlix; 8.), and feems to 
have, been fituated on. the eadern tide, as Teman was on the wed, (Ezek. xxv. 13,). From Sheba originated 
the Sabaeans in the paffage from Arabia Felix to the Red Sea: Sheba is united to Midian (Ifr. lx. 6.); it is in. 
the fame region however with Midian, and not faj- from Mount Horeb, (Exod. ii. 15 iii. I.) 

“ Zophar the Naamathite; among the cities which by lot fell to the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood of 
Idumaea, Naama is enumerated, (Jcfh. xv. 21, 41.) Nor does this name elfewhere occur ; this probably was the 
epuntry of Zophar. 

“ JElihu. the Buzitc; Buz occurs but once as the name of a p’aceor country (Jer. xxv. 23.), where it is men¬ 
tioned along with Uedan,and, Thema : Dedan, as wasjud now demondrated, is a city of Idumaea; Thema 
belonged, to the Children of Ilhmael, who are faid to have inhabited from Havilab, evento'Shur, which is in 
the diftrift of Egypt, (Gen. xxv. 15. 18.) Saul, however, is faid to have fmitten the Amalekites from Havi- 
lah evpn. to, Shur, which is in the diftridt of Egypt, (1 Sam. xv. 7.) Havilah cannot, therefore, be very far 
from the boundaries, of the. Amalekites ; but the Amalekites never exceeded the boundaries of Arabia Petraca. 

(See Relajtd Palseftin. lib..i, c. xiv.) Thema, therefore, lay fomewhere between Havilah and the defert of Shur, 
to the fouth ward of Judea. Thema,is>alfo mentioned in conneftion.with Sheba, (Job vi. 19.) 

“ Upon, a fair review-of thele fafts,. I think we.may-venture to conclude, dill with that modefty which fuch a 
queilion demands, that Jpb was an inhabitant ,of Arabia Petrsca, as well as his friends, or at lead of ihat neigh¬ 
bourhood. To this folution one objeftien.raay be raifed : it may be. afked, How the Chaldeans, who lived on 
y thebordSf-S of the Euphrates, could make depredations an the camels of J- b, who lived in Idumsea at fo great a 

didance.? This too is thought a fufficient caufe for affigning Job a fituation in Arabia Deferta, and not far from 
the Euphrates. But what fliould prevent the Chaldeans, as well as the Sabseans, a people addifted to.rapine, and 
roving about at immepfedjdance*for thefake.of,plunder, from.wandering through thefe defenceltfsregions, which 
were divided into, tribes and families rather than, into nations, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt ? 
Further, I would afk qn the.other hand, whether it be probable that all the friends cf Job who lived in Idumaea 
and its neighbourhood,. (liquid- indantly be informed of all that could happen to Job in the. defert of Arabia 
-and an the confines.of Chaldea, and immediately, repair thither ? Or whether it be reafonable to think, that, fame 
of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deferta, it fhould be concerted among them to meet at the refidence of Job ; 
■fince it is evident, that Eliphaz lived at Theman, in the extreme parts of Idumsea ? With refipeft to the Aifitas 
«f Ptolemy (for fo .it is written, and not Aufitas) it has no agreement,, not fo much, as in a fingle letter with tha 
Hebrew Gnuiz. The LXX indeed call that country by the name Aufitida, but they, deferibe it as fituated in 
Ifiuroaia: and they account Jab himfelf an Idumaean, and a defendant of Efau.” See the Appendix pf the 
EXX to the. book of Job, and Jdyde NoU in PcritzoL chap. xi. on Hebrew Poetry. 
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&ripft»e. which is indeed the. apology that he immediately makes 
for his conduit ; intimating, that he is far from prefu¬ 
ming to plead with God, far from daring-to call in quefi 
tion the divine decrees, or even to mention bis own in¬ 
nocence in the prefence of his all-juft Creator: nor is 
there any good reafon for the cenfure which has been 
palled by fome commentators upon this paffage. The 
poet feems, with great judgment and ingenuity, to have 
performed in this what the nature of his work required. 
He has depidled the affliction and anguifh of Job, as 
flowing from his wounded heart in a manner fo agree¬ 
able to human nature (and certainly fo far venial), that 
it may be truly laid, “ in all this Job fumed not with 
his bps.” It is, neverthelefs, embellished by filch af¬ 
fecting imagery, and inspired with Inch a warmth and 
force of feniiment, that we find it afforded* ample fcope 
for calumny ; nor did the unkind witneffcs of his futfer- 
ings permit fo fair an opportunity to efcape. The 
occalion is eagerly embraced by Elipbaz to rebuke the 
impatience of Job ; and, not fatisfied with this, he pro¬ 
ceeds to accuie him in diieit terms of wanting forti¬ 
tude, and obliquely to infinuate femething of a deeper 
dye. Though deeply hurt with the corr e, reproaches 
of Eliphaz, fti'U however, when Job afterwards com¬ 
plain c of the leverity of God, he cautioufiy refrains 
from vi lent expoflulation withhis C eatnr, and, con¬ 
tented with the fimple expreflion of affliction, he l.umb’y 
1 See chap, ror.felles himfi f a finner ^[. Hence it is evident, that 
vii. ao. thofe vehement and perverfe atieftations of hi inno 
cence, thofe murmurs agairft the divine Providence, 
which his tottering virtue afterwards permits, are to be 
ci nfidered merely as the confequences of momentary 
paffion, and not as the ordinary effects of his fettled 
character or mai neis. Tire prove him at the very 
wcrlt not an irreligious man, but a man poffefled of in¬ 
tegrity, and too confident cf it; a man opprelfed with 
aimed every imaginable evil, both corporal and mental, 
and hurried beyond the limits of virtue by the ftrong 
influence of pain and affliction. When, on the con¬ 
trary, his importunate vifitors abandon by filence the 
caufe which they had fo wantonly and fo malicioufly 
maintained, and teale unjuftly to lead him with un¬ 
merited criminations; though he defends his argument 
with fcarcely lefs obftinacy, yet the vehemence of Iris 
grief appears gradually to fuhlide ; he returns to himfelf, 
and explains his fentiments v.i h more candour and le- 
darenefs : and however we may blame him fox alfuming 
rather too much of arrogance in his appeals to the Al¬ 
mighty, certainly his defence againft the accufations of 
Eliphaz is no more than the occafron will ftriCtly jufti- 
fy. Obferve, in the firft place, how admirably the con¬ 
fidence and perfeverance of Job is difplayed in replying 
to the flander of his falie friends: 


-.pr«r 


gate, nigh the place of public re- 
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As God liveth, who hath removed my judgment; 

Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath embittered my 
foul; 

Verily as long as I have life in me, 

And the breath of God is in my noftrils ; 

My lips (hall not fpeak perverfity, 

Neither fhall my tongue whifper prevarication. 

God forbid that I fhould declare you righteous ! 

Tiil I expire I will not remove my integrity from me. 

I-have fortified myfelf in my i ighteoufnefs. 

And I will not give up my ftatiin ; 

My, heart fhall not upbraid me as long as I live. 
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May mine enemy be as the impious man. 

And he that rifeth up againft me as the wicked [|. U chap. 

But how magnificent, how> noble, how inviting and xxvu-z 
beautiful i, that image of virtue in which he delineates 
his paft life f What dignity and authority does he leem 
to poffefs ! 

If I came out to the 
fort, 

If I took up my feat in the ftreet; 

The young men law me, and they hid tbemfelves 5 
Nay, the very old men rofe up and ftood. 

The princes refrained talking, 

Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth ^[. f Chap. 

What liberality! what a promptitude in beneficence! 10. 

Becaufe the ear heard, therefore it bleffed me ; 

The eye alfo faw, therefore it bare teftimony for me.- 
That I delivered the poor who cried. 

The orphan alfo, and him who had no helper. 

The blefling of him who was ready to perilh came upon 
me, 

And 1 caufed the heart of the widow to fmg for joy j|. || Chap. 

What fanCtity, what integrity in a judicial capacity ! i 3 - 

I put on righteoufnefs, and it clothed me like a robe; 

M) juftice alfo was a diadem. 

I was a father to the poor, 

And the controverfy which I knew not, I fearched it 
out. 

Then brake I the grinders of the oppreffor. 

And I. plucked the prey out of his teeth f Chap. 

But what can be more engaging than the purity of his 
devotion, and the leveience for the Supreme Being, 
founded upon the bell and moft ; hiiofophical princU 

ole- ? Refiries that rhrniicrh 




pie- ? Befides that through the whole (here runs a drain 
of the molt amiable xendernefs and humanity : 

For what is the portion which God diftributeth from 
above, 

And the inheritance of the Almighty from on hi<ri, ? 

Js it not deltruCtion to the wicked, 0 

And banifhment from their country to the doers of ini¬ 
quity ? 

Doth he not fee my ways ? 

And numbereth he not all my fteps ? 

If I fhould defpife the caufe of my fervant, 

Or my maid, when they had a controverfy with me. 

What then fhould I do when God arifeth, 

And when he vifiteth, what anf ver could I make him ? 

Did not he who formed me in the belly form him, 

And did not one falhion us in the womb || ? || Chap. 

1 he three friends are exactly fuch chafers as the ^3—i^" 4 ' 
nature of the poem required. They are fevere, irrita- 34 
ble, malignant cenfors, readily and with apparent fatis- Characters 
fa< 5 tion deviating from the purpofe of confolation into of his three 
reproof and contumely. Even from the very firft they fnend6 ' 
manifeft this evil propenfity, and indicate what is to be 
expeAed from them. The firft of them, indeed, in the 
opening of his harangue, affumes an air of candour: 


Would ft thou take it unkindly that one fhould effay to 
fpeak to thee ? 

Indignation 


1 Chap, 

iv.,2. 



fr'nptme. 


|| Chap, 
viii. a. 


* Chap, 
xi. a, 3. 
35 

Of Elihu. 


06 

Sentiments 
of the 
poem of 
Job. 


|| Chap, 
xiv. I, 2, 
3 > 6. 
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Indignation is, however, inftantly predominant: 
But a few words who can forbear ? 

The fecond flames forth at once : 


The whole paffage abounds with the mod beautiful Scripture, 
im ; ery, and is a molt perfedtfpecmien o. toe Elegiac. 

His grief afterwards becomes more fervent ■, but is at 
the fame time foft and querimonious. 


How long wilt thou trifle in this manner ? 

How long fliall the words of thy mouth be as a mighty 
wind || ? 

But remark the third : 

Shall not the matter of words be anfwered ? 

Or fliall a man be acquitted for his fine fpeeches ? 

Shall thy prevarications make men filent ? 

Shalt thou even feoff, and there be no one to make thee 
afhamed* ? 

The lenity and moderation of Elihu ferves as a beau¬ 
tiful contrail to the intemperance and afperity of the 
other three. He is pious, mild, and equitable ; equal¬ 
ly free from adulation and feverity ; and endued with 
Angular wifdom, which he attributes entirely to the infpi- 
ration of God : and his modefty, moderation, and wif¬ 
dom, are the more entitled to a commendation when we 
confider his unripe youth. As the characters of his 
detractors were in all refpeCts calculated to inflame the 
mind of Job, that of this arbitrator is admirably adapted 
to footh and compofe it: to this point the whole drift 
of the argument tends, and on this the very purport of 
it feems to depend. 

Another circumAance delerving particular attention 
in a poem of this kind, is the fentiment; which mull be 
agreeable to the fubjeCt, and embellilhed with proper 
expreffion. It is by Ariflotle enumerated among the 
elfentials of a dramatic poem ; not indeed as peculiar to 
that fpecies of poetry alone, but as common, and of the 
greatell importance, to all. Manners or character are 
eflentit’l only to that poetry in which living perfons are 
introduced ; and ail fuch poems mull afford an exadt 
reprefentation of human manners: but fentiment is 
effential to every poem, indeed to every ccmpofition 
whatever. It refpedts both perfons and things. As far 
as it regards perfons, it is particularly concerned in the 
delineation of the manners and paflions : and thofe in¬ 
fiances to which we have juft been adverting are femi- 
ments expreflive of manners. Thofe which relate to the 
delineation of the paffions, and to the delcription of 
other objedts, yet remain unnoticed. 

The poem of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehe¬ 
ment paflions, grief and anger, indignition and violent 
contention. It is adapted in every refpedt to the in¬ 
citement of terror ; and, as the fpecimens already quo¬ 
ted will fufficiently prove, is univerfally animated with 
the true f, irit of fublimity. It is however not wanting 
in the gentler affections. The following complaints, for 
inftance, are replete with an affedting fpirit of melan¬ 
choly : 

Man, the offspring of a woman, 

Is of few days, and full tf inquietude ; 

He fpringeth up, and is cut off like a flower; 

He fleeth like a fhadovv, and doth not abide : 

Up>.n fuch a creature doll thou open thine eyes ? 

And wilt thou bring even me into judgment with thee ? 
Turn thy look from him, that he may have fome re- 
fpite, 

Till he Avail, like a hireling, have completed his day ||. 


How long will you vex my foul, 

And tire me with vain harangues ? 

Tnefe ten times have ye loaded me with reproaches, 
A.e ye not alhamed that ye arefo ohftinate againft me ? 
Pity me, O pity me, ye are my friends, 

For the hand oi God hath imitten me. 

Why will you be my periecutors as well as God, 

And therefore will ye not be fatisfied with my flefh || ? 

The ardour and alacrity of the war-horfe, and Li, 
eagernels tor battle^ is painted with a mafterly hand : 

For eagernefs and fury he devoureth the very ground : 
He believeth it not when he heareth the trumpet. 
When the trumpet fbundeth, he faith, ahah ! 

Yea he feenteth the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the chieftains and their fhouts «[, 

The following fublime defeription of the creation is 
admirable: 


|| Chap, 
xix. 2, 3, 
21 , 22 . 
37 

Its fubli¬ 
mity. 


If Chap, 
xxxix. 24, 
25 . 


Where waft thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? 

If thou knoweft, declare. 

Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for furely thou 
knoweft ? 

Or who ftretched out the line upon it ? 

Upon what were its foundations fixed ? 

Or who laid the corner-itone thereof? 

When the morning-ftars fang together, 

And all the fons of God lhouted ior joy ; 

When the fea was fhut up with doors; 

When it burft forth as an infant that cometli out of 
the womb ; 

When I placed the cloud for its robe, 

And thick darknefs for its fwadling-band ; 

When I fixed my boundary againll it. 

When 1 placed a bar and gates ; 

When I laid, Thus far lhalt thou come, and not ad¬ 
vance, 

And here fhall a flop be put to the pride of thy waves j job 

Let it fuffice to fay, that the dignity of the ftyle is 
anfwerable to that of the fubjedf; its force and energy, 4 
to the greatnefs of thofe paflions which it deferibes : 
and as this production excels all the other remains of 
the Hebrew poetry in economy and arrangement, fo it 
yields to none in fublimity of ftyle and in every grace 
and excellence of compoiition. Among the principal of 
thefe may be accounted the accurate and perfectly poe¬ 
tical conformation of the fentences, which is indeed ge¬ 
nerally moft obiervable in themofl ancient of the poeti¬ 
cal compofitions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is 
natural and proper in a poem of fo great length and 
fublimity, the writer’s ikill is difplayed in the proper 
adjintmeut of the period, and in the accurate diitribu- 
tion of the members, rather than in the antitheiis of 
v/ords, or in any laboured adaption of the parallel- 
ifms. 

The word Pfalms is a Greek term, an t fignifies Songs. The book 
The Hebrews c.:L it Siper Teheiiin $, that is, “ the Book of Pfalms 
of Praifes;” and in the Gofpel it is ft) led the Book of $ -133 
Pfalms. Great veneration has always been paid to this D’Vnn. 

collection 
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Scripture, colleftion of divine fongs. The Chriftian church has 50, 60, 64, 69, 73, 75, 77, 80, 84, 86, 88, 89, 90, Scripture.^ 

from the beginning made them a principal part of her 92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 120, 121, 123, 130, 131, 13 2. 

holy fervices ; and in the primitive times it was almoft Laftly, Thole hymns of joy and tham fgiving, writ- 
a general rule that every bifhop, prieft, and religious ten upon the releafe 1'rom the B ibyioniih captivity, and 
perl'on, fhould have the Pfalter by heart. at the building and dedication ot the temple. Tnefe 

Many learned fathers, and not a few of the moderns, are, 122, 61, 63, 124, 23, 87, 85, 46, 47, 48, from 
have maintained that David was the author of them all. 96 to 117 inclulive, 126, 133 to 137 incluftve, 149, 

Several are of a different opinion, and infill that David 150, 146, 147, 148, 59, 65, 66, 67, 118, 125, 127, 

wrote only 72 of them ; and that thofe without titles 128, 129, 138.—According to this dillribution, only 
are to be alcribed to the authors of thepiecedieg pfalms, 4 5 are politively afligned to David, 
whofe names are affixed to them. Thofe who fuppofe Jofephus, and moil of the ancient writers, aflert, that 
that David alone was the author, contend, that in the the Plain-s were compofed in numbers: little, however, 

New Tdlament, and in the language of the church uni- refpedting the nature and principles of the Hebrew 
verfal, they are exprcisly called the Pfalms of David, verification is known. 40 

That David was the principal author of thefe hymns is There exilled a certain kind of poetry among the 
univcrfally acknowledged, and therefore the whole col- Hebrews, principally intended, it fhould feem, for the Hebrew ‘ 
lection may properly enough go under his name ; but affillance of the memory; in which, when there was po etrj4 
that i.e wrote them all, U a palpable miftake. Nothing little c. nnedtion betv een the fentiments, a fort of or- 
certain can be gathered from the titles of the pfalms; der or method was preierved, by the initial letters of 
for although u qu ft.< na ly very ancient, yet authors each line or Itan/.a following the order of the alphabet, 
are not agieed as to their authority, and they differ as Of this there are feveral examples extant among the- 
much about their (ignitication. '['he Hebrew do&ors facred poems (1) ; and in thefe examples the verfes are 
geiiciahy a 6 ree ti at the 92d pfalm was compofed by fo exaflly ma.ked and defined, that it is impoffible to 
Adam; an opinion which fo’ many reafons we are not miftake them tor profe ; and particularly if we atten- 
Wri'tenby incline-] .0 adopt. There feems, however, to be no tively coniider the verfes, and compare them with one 

diff-nt doubt but that tome of them were written by Mofes; another, fince they are in general fo regularly accommo- 

authors. that Soiomon was the author of the 49:h ; and that dated, that word anfwers to word, and almoft fyllable 
others were occafioned by events long pofterior to the to ly liable. This being the cafe, though an appeal 
flou idling era of the kingdom of Judah. The 137th can fcarcely be made to the ear on this occafion, the 

particularly is one of thole which mentions the captivi- eye itfelf will diftinguifh the poetic divifion and arrange- 

ty of Babylon. ment, and alfo that feme labour and accuracy has been. 

The following arrangement of the pfalms, after a employed in adapting the words to the meafure. 
careful and judicious examination, has been adopted by The Hebrew poetry has likewiie another property 
Calniet. altogether peculiar to metrical compofition. It admits 

1. Eight Pfalms of which the date is uncertain, viz. foreign words and certain particles, which feldom oc- 

t, 4, 19, 81, 91, 110, 139, 145. The firft of thefe cur in profe compofition, and thus forma a diftindt po- 
wus compofed by David or Ezra, and was fung in the etical dialect. One or two of the peculiarities alio of 
temple at the feaft of trumpets held in the beginning the Hebrew verfification it may be proper to remark, 
of the year and at the Baft of tabernacles. The Sift which as they are very obl'ervable in thofe poems in 
is attributed to Afiph, and 110th to David. The au- which the verfes are defined by the initial letters, may 
tliors of the reft are unknown. at leaft be reafonably conjedtured of the reft. The firft 

2. The Pfalms compofed by David during the per- of thefe is, that the verfes are very unequal in length ; 

fecution of Saul. Tliele are feventeen, 11, 31, 34, the fhorteft confiding of fix or feven fyllables ; the 
56, 16, 54, 52, 109, 17, 22, 35, 57, 58, 142, 140, longed extending to about twice that number: the 
141, 7. fame poem is, however, generally continued through-. 

3. The Pfalms compofed by David at the begin- out in verles not very unequal to each other. It muft 
ning of his reign, and after the death of Saul. Thefe alfo be obferved, that the dole of the verfe generally 
are fixteen, 2, 9, 24, 63, 101, 29, 20, 21, 28, 39, falls where the members of the fentences are divided. 

40, 41, 6, 51, 32, 33. But although nothing certain can be defined con-. 

4. The Pfiilms wrftten by David during the rebel- ceming the metre of the particular verfes, there is yet 

lion of Abfiih m are eight in number ; 3, 4, 55, 62, another artifice cf poetry to be remaiked of them when 
70, 71, 143, 144. in a colledtive date, when feveral of them are taken to 7 

5. The Pfalms written between the death of Ab- gether. In the Hebrew poetry, as is before remarked* 

falom and the captivity, which are ten, 18, 30, 72, there maybe, obferved a certain conformation of the 
45, 78, S2, 83, 76, 74, 79: of thefe David wrote fentences ; the nature of which is that a complete fenfe 
only time ; t8, 30, and 72. is almoit equally infufed into every component part, and, 

6. The Pfalms compofed during the captivity, which that every member conftitutes an entire verfe. So that 
amount to forty. Thefe were chiefly compofed by the as the poems divide themfelves in a manner fpontane- 
defeendants of Afaph and Korah : they are, 10, 12, 13, oufly into periods, for the moft part equal; fo the pe- 
14, 53, 15, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36, 37, 42,43,44,4.9, riods themfelves are divided into verfes, molt common¬ 
ly 


(1) Pfalms xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix. cxlv. Prov. xxxi, from the 10th verfe to the end. The whole 
«'f the Lamentations of Jeremiah except the laft chapter. 
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Scripture, ly couplets, though frequently of greater length. 

' - - is chiefly obfervable in thofe paffages which frequently 

occur in the Hebrew poetry, in which they treat one 
fubjedl in many different ways, and dwell upon the fame 
fentiment; when they exprefs the fame thing in differ¬ 
ent words, or different things in a fimilar form of 
words ; when equals refer to equals, and oppofites to 
oppolites : and ftnee this artifice of compofition feldom 
fails to produce even in profe an agreeable and meaiu- 
red cadence—we can fcarcely doubt that it muff have 
imparted to their poetry, were we mailers of the Yerfi- 
fication, an exquilite degree of beauty and grace. 

4 * . The elegant and ingenious Dr Lowth has with great 
Pecuhari- acutene f s examined the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry, 
ies o it. j las arran g e d them under general divifions. The 
correfpondence of one verfe or line with another he calls 
parallelifm.. When a propofition is delivered, and a fe¬ 
cond is fubjoined to it, equivalent or contrafted with it 
in fen r e, or fimilar to it in the form of grammatical 
conflruftion, thefe he calls parallellincs ; and the words 
of phrafes anfwering one to another in the correfpond- 
ing lines, parallel terms. Parallel lines he reduces to 
three forts; parallels fynonymous, parallels antithetic, 
and parallels fynthetic. Of each of thefe we fhall pre- 
fent a few examples. r 

Firft, of parallel lines fynonymous, which correfpond 
one to another by expreffing the fame fenfe ih different 
but equivalent terms. 

O-Jehovah, in-thy-ftrength the-kmg fhall-rejoice ; 
And-inthy-felvation how greatly fhall-he exult f 
The-defire of-his-heart thou-hafl-granted unto-hlmj 
And-the-requeft of-his lips thou-haft-not denied. 

Pf. xxi. 1. 2. 

Becaufe I-called, and-ye-refufed ; 

X-ftretched-out my-hand, and-no-one regarded: 
But-ye-have-defeated all my-counfel; 

And-would-not incline to-my-reproof: 

I alfo will-laugh at-your-calamity; 

.1-will-mock, when-what-yt u- feared cometh ; 
When-what-you feared someth like-a-devaftation; 
And-your-calamity advanceth like-a-tempeft; 

When diftrefs and-anguifh come upon-you : 

Then fhall-they-call upon-me, but-I-will-not anfwer ; 
They-fhali-feek-me-early, but-they-fhall-not find-me : 
Becaufe they-hated knowledge; 

And-did-not choofe the-fear cf-JehovaL; 

Did-not incline to-my-counfel ; 

Contemptucufly-rejedled all my-reproof; 
Therefore-fhall-they-eat of-the-fruit of-their-ways j 
And-fhall-be-fatiated with-their-own-devices. 

For the-defection of-the-fimple fhall-flay-them j 
And-the-fecurity of-fools fhall-deftroy them. 

Prov. i. 24-— 

Seek-ye Jehovah, while-he-may-be-found } 
Call-ye-upon-him, while-he-is near: 

Let-the-wicked forfake his-way ; 

And-the-unrighteons man his-thoughts: 
And-let-him-return to Jehovah, and-he-will compaffion- 
ate-him; 

And unto our-God, for he-aboundeth in-forgivenefs (k ). 

Ifaiah lv. 6. 7, 

Thefe fynonymous parallels fometimes confifl of two, 
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or three, or more fynonymous terms. Sometimes they Scrip 
are formed by a repetition of part of the firft: fentence ; 

As, 

What fhall I do unto thee, O Ephraim ! 

What fhall I do unto thee, O Judah ! 

For your goodnefs is as the morning cloud, 

And as the early dew it paffeth away. 

Hofea vi. 4. 

The following is a beautiful inftance of a parallel 
triplet, when three lines correfpond and form a kind of 
ftanza, of which two only are fynonymous. 

That day, let it become darknefs; 

Let not God from above enquire a r ter it j 
Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it. 

That night, let utter darknefs feize it; 

Let it not be united with the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

Let the flars of its twilight be darkened : 

Let it look for light, and may there be none ; 

And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning. 

Job iii. 4, 6, 9. 

The fecond fort of parallels are the antithetic, whea 
two lines correfpond with one another by an oppofition 
of terms and fentiments ; when the fecond is contrafted 
with the firft, fometimes in expreffions, fometimes in 
fenfe only. Accordingly the degrees of antithefis are 
various i from an exadt contrapofition of word to word 
through the whole fentence, down to a general difparity, 
with fomething of a contrariety, in the two propofi- 
tions. Thus in the following examples: 

A wife fon rejoiceth his father; 

But a foolifli fon is the grief of his mother. 

Prov. x. t. 

Where every word hath its oppofite : for the terras 
father and mother are, as the logicians fey, relatively op¬ 
pofite. 

The memory of the juft is a blefling ; 

But the name of the wicked fhall rot. Pi ov. x. 7. 

Here there are only two antithetic terms: for memory 
and name are fynonymous. 

There is that fcattereth, and ftill increafeth ; 

And that is unreafonably fparing, yet groweth poor. 

Prov. ix. 24. 

Here there is a kind of double antithefis ; one between 
the two lines themfelves ; and likewife a fubordinate op¬ 
pofition between the two parts of each. 

Thefe in chariots, and thofe in horfes ; 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be flrong. 

They are bowed down, and fallen ; 

But we are rifen, and maintain ourfclves firm. 

Pf. xx. 7, f>. 

Fot his wrath is but for a moment, his favour for life ; 
Sorrow may lodge for the evening, but in the morning 
gladnefs. Pf. xxx. 5. 

Yet a little while, and the wicked fhall be no more ; 

Thou fhalt look at his place, and he lhall not be found : 

But the meek fhall inherit the land ; 

And delight themfelv es in abundant profperity. 

Pf. xxxvii. to, 11.. 

In 
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This 


(k) All the words bound together by hyphens anfwer to finglc words in Hebrew. 
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Scripture. In the laft example the opposition lies between the two 
parts of a ftanza of four lines, the latter diftich being 
oppofed to the former. So likewife the following : 

For the mountains (hall be removed ; 

And the hills (hall be overthrown : 

But my kindnefs from thee Shall not be removed ; 

And the covenant of my peace fhall not be overthrown. 

Ifaiah liv. io. 


Ifaiah by means of the antithetic parallelifm, without 
departing from his ufual dignity, adds greatly to the 
fweetnefs of his compofition in the following infiances : 

In a little anger have I forfaken thee ; 

But with great mercies will I receive thee again : 

In a ftiort wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee ; 
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fo And that ye fhculd break aiunder every yoke ? 

Is it not to diftiibute thy bread to the hungry ; 

And to bring the wandering poor into thy houfe ? 
When thou feeft the naked, that thou clothe him ; 
And that thou hide not thyfelf from-thine own flelh ? 
Then fhall thy light break forth like the morning ; 
And thy wounds fhall fpeedily be healed over : 

And thy righteoufnefs fhall go before thee ; 
l " And the glory of Jehovah flrall bring up thy rear.” 
lU t Ifaiah Ivin. 5 —! 


j.11 a uiuu widiu uiiu my idkc tui <x muuivuv — 7 limpie ; 

But with everlafting kindnefs will I have mercy on thee. T}ie p recepts 0 f Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart; 


Ifaiah liv. 7, 8 

Behold my fervants fhall eat, but ye fhall be famifhed 
Behold my fervants fhall drink, but ye fhall be thirfiy 
Behold my fervants fhall rejoice, but ye fliall be com 
founded'; 


Behold my fervants fliall fing aloud, for gladnefs of Mo , e jelirable than gold, of than much fine gold ; 


heart, 

But ye fhall cry aloud for grief of heart; 

And in the anguifh of a broken fpirit fhall ye howl. 

Ifaiah lxv. 13, 14. 

Frequently one line or member contains two fenti- 
ments: 

The nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved ; 

He uttered a voice*; the earth was diffolved: 

Be Hill, and know that I am God 
I will be exalted in the nations, I will be exalted in the 
earth. Pf. xlvi. 6. 10. 

When thou paHell through waters I am with thee ; 
And through rivers, tliey fhall not overwhelm thee: 
When thou walked in the fire thofi fhalt not be fcorched ; 
And the flame fliall not cleave to thee. 

■/ v r Ifaiah xliii. 2. 

The third fort of parallels is the fynthetic or con- 
ftrudtive-: where the. parallelifm confifls only in the fi- 


milar form of conftrudtion; in which word does not thing we have faid relating to Hebrew poetry from the 
anfwer to word, and fentence to fentence, as equivalent elegant Ledlures of Dr Lowth, which are beautifully 
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Scripture. 


We fhall produce another example of this fpecies of 
parallelifm from Pf. xix. 8—11. from Dr Lowth : 

The law of Jehovah is perfedi, redoring the foul; 

The tedimony of Jehovah is lure, making wife the 
Ample ; 


The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening 
the eyes: 

The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are juft alto¬ 
gether. 


And fweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey¬ 
combs. 

Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art and 
concinnity, and a ftudied elegance ; they prevail chiefly 
in fhorter poems; in many of the Pfalms; in Balaam’s 
prophecies; frequently in thofe of Ifaiah, which are 
moil of them diflindt poems of no great length. The 
antithetic parallelifm gives an acutenefs and force to 
adages and moral fentences; and therefore abounds in 
Solomon’s Proverbs, and elfewhere is not often to be 
met with. The poem of Job, being on a large plan, 
and in a high tragic ftyle, though very exadi in the di- 
vifion of the lines and in the parallelifm, and affording 
many fine examples of the fynonymous kind, yet con¬ 
fifls chiefly of the conftrudtive. A happy mixture of 
the feveral forts gives an agreeable variety; and they 
ferve mutually to recommend and fet off one another. 

The reader will perceive that we have derived every 


or oppofite ; but there is a correfpondence and equality 
between different propofitions, in refpedt of the Ihape 
and turn of the whole fentence, and of the conftrudtive 
parts ; fuch as noun anfwering to noun; verb to verb, 
member to member, negative to negative, interrogative 


to interrogative. 


Lo ! he with-holdeth the waters, and they are dried up: 
And he fendeth them forth, and they overturn the 1 earth. 
With him is flrength, and perfedi exiftence ’ " 

The deceived, and the deceiver, are his. 


tranflated by Mr Gregory, a diflinguiflied author as 
well as tranflator. 44 

The book of Proverbs has always been accounted ca- The book 
ironical. The Hebrew title of it is Mi/hli*, which fig- of Pro. 
nifies “ fimilitudes.”* It has always been afcribed to So- ^ er ' )s ‘ 
lomon, whole name it bears, though fome have doubted ’<*^4 
whether he really was the author of every one. of the 
maxims which it contains. Thofe in chap. xxx. are in¬ 
deed called the words: of Augur the fon of Jab eh, and 
the title of the 31ft or lad chapter is the words of 
King Lemuel.. It feems certain that the colledlion call- 


, Job xii.^3—*6., ed the Proverbs of Solemn Was digefted in the order in, 

I^fuch then the fad which I choofe? which- we now have i* bf- different hands; but it is 


That a man fliould afflidthis foil! for a day ? 

Is it, that he fliould bow down his head like a bulrulh, 
And fpread fackcloth and allies for his couch ? 

Shall tills be called" a fad. 

And a day acceptable to Jehovah ? 

Is not this the fad that I choofe ? 

To dilfolve the bands of wickednefs ; 

To loofen the opprefli vs burthens ; 

To deliver thofe that are cTulhed by violence : 

Vol. XVII. 


not, therefore to be concluded that they are not the 
work of Solomon. Several perfons might have made 
cplledtions of them : Hezekiah, among others, as men¬ 
tioned chapter xxv. Agur and Ezra might have done 
the fame. Fromthefe feveral colledtions the work was 
compiled which we have now jn our hands. 

The book of Proverbs may be confidered unde r five 
divifions. x. The firft, which is a kind pf preface, ex- 

tends 
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Scripture.. 


* Rom. xii 
16, 20. 

I Pet. iv. 
•8, v. 5. 
James iv. 
6 . 


tends to the icth chapter. This contains general cau- complete conviction of the vanity of all earthly enjoy- Scripture, 
tions and exhortations for a teacher to his pupil, ex- ments proves it to have been the work of a penitent. 
preffed in elegant language, duly connected in its parts, Some psffages in it feem, indeed, to exprefs an Epicu- 
illuftrated with beautiful defcription, and well contrived rean notion of Providence. But it is to be obferved, 
to engage and intereft the attention. that the author, in an academic way, difputes on both 

2. The fecond part extends from the beginning of fides of the queftion; and at lad concludes properly, 
chap. x. to chap. xxii. 17. and confifts of what may that to “ fear God and keep his commandments is the 
ftriCtly and properly be called proverbs, viz. unconneCt- whole duty of man ; for God (fays he) will bring every 
ed fentences, expreffed with much neatnefs and fimpli- work to judgment, and every fecret thing, whether it 
city. They are truly, toufe the language of their fage be good, or whether it be evil.” 

author, “ apples of gold in pictures of filver.” The general tenor and ftyle of Ecclefialles is very dif- 

3. In the third part, which is included between chap- ferent from the book of Proverbs, though there are 

ter xxii. 16. and chapter xxv. the tutor drops the fen- many detached fentiments and proverbs interfperfed. L owt f 1 >, 
tentious ftyle, addreffes his pupil as prefent, and delivers For the whole work is uniform, and confined to one Hebrew 
his advices in a connected manner. fubjeCt, namely, the vanity of the world exemplified by Poetry. 

4. The proverbs which are included between chapter the experience ofSolomon, wh® is introduced in the cha- 
xxv. and chapter xxx. are fuppofed to have been feleCt- raCter of aperfon inveftigating a very difficult queltion, 
ed by the men of Hezeiiah from fome larger collection examining the arguments on either fide, and at length 
of Solomon, that is, by the prophets whom he em- difengaging himfelf from an anxious and doubtful de¬ 
ployed to reftore the fervice and writings of the church, putation. It would be very difficult to diftinguifh the 
Some of the proverbs which Solomon had introduced parts and arrangement of this production; the order of 
into the former part of the book are here repeated. the fubjeCt, and the connection of the arguments, are 

5. The prudent admonitions which Augur delivered involved info much oblcurity, that fcarcely any two 

to his pupils Ithiel and Ucal are contained in the 30th commentators have agreed concerning the plan of the 
chapter, and in the 31ft are recorded the precepts which work, and the accurate divifion of it into parts or fec- 
.the mother of Lemuel delivered to her fon. tions. The truth is, the laws of methodical compoli- 

iSeveral references are evidently made to the book of tion and arrangement were neither known by the He- 
Proverbs by the writers of the New Teftament *. brews nor regarded in their didaCtic writings. They 

The Proverbs of Solomon afford fpecimens of the uniformly retained the old fententious manoer, nor did 
didaCtic poetry of the Hebrews. They abound with they fubmit to method, even where the occafion appear- 
antichetic parallels ; for this form is peculiarly adapted ed to demand it. The ftyle of this work is, how.ver, 
to that kind of writing, to adages, aphorifms, and de- ftngular ; the language is generally low ; it is frequently 
tached fentences. Indeed, the elegance,acutenefs, and loole, unconnected, approaching to the incorreCtnels of 
force of a great number of Solomon's wife fayings arife converfation ; and poffeffes very little of the poetical 
in a great meafure from the antithetic form, the oppo- character, even in the compofition and ftruCture of the 
fition of diCtion and fentiment. Take the following periods : which peculiarity may poffibly be accounted 


examples: 

The blows of a friend are faithful ; 

But the kilfes of an enemy are treacherous. 

The cloyed will trample upon an honeycomb ; 

But to the hungry every bitter thing is fweet. 

There is who maketh himfelf rich, and wanteth all 
things ; 

Who maketh himfelf poor, yet hath much wealth. 

The rich man is wife in his own eyes, 

But the poor man that hath difcernment to trace him 

* Prover ° s out will defpife him 

SXVll. 6,7. 

xiii. 7. The Hebrew title of the book which we call Eccle- 

xxviii. 11. f ia {J es j s Keleth, that is, the Gatherer or Collector ; 
E 1^4 and it is fo called, either becaufe the work itfelf is a 
cce a. es cg jj e g^ gn Q f max ; mS) 0 r becaufe it was delivered toan 

affembly gathered together to hear them. The Greek 
term Ecclftqftes is of the fame import, fignifying one 
who gathers together a congregation, or who difeourfes 
cr preaches to an affembly convened. That Solomon 
was the author of this book is beyond all doubt; the 
beautiful defcription of the phenomena in the natural 

* See Hor- wor jj > anc ] t h e ; r cau f es ; 0 f tile circulation of the 
mlnbcfae blood, as fome think *, and the economy of the hu- 
thc Hu- man frame, (hews it to be the work of a philofopher. 
mane 80- At what period of his life it was written may be e.dily 
ciety, • found out. The affeCting account of the infirmities of 


for from the nature of the fubjeCt. Contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of the Rabbies, Ecclefialles has been claffed among 
the poetical books ; though, if their authority and opi¬ 
nions were of any weight or importance, they might 
perhaps on this occafion deferve lome attention. 44 

The Song of Solomon, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, Song of 
is an epitkalamiam or nuptial dialogue, in which the So * omon * 
principal characters are Solomon, his bride, and a cho¬ 
rus of virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be 
taken altogether in a liie al fenfe ; but the generality 
of Jews and Chriftians have efteemed it wholly allego¬ 
rical, expreffing the union of Jefus Chrift and the * 
church. Dr Lowth has fupported the common opi¬ 
nion, by fhowing that the lacred writers often apply 
metaphors to God and his people derived from the. 
conjugal Hate. Our Saviour is ftyled a bridegroom by 
John the Baptift (Jnhniii.), and is reprefented in the 
fame character in the parable of the ten virgins. Mi- 
chaelis, on the other hand, rejeCts the argument drawn 
from analogy as inconcluiive, and the opinion of Jews 
and Chriftians as of no greater authority than the opi¬ 
nion of the moderns. 

The fecond of thefe great divifions under which the 
Jews claffed the books of the Old Teftament was 
that of the Prophets, which formerly comprehended 16 
books. 

The Prophets were 16 in number: Ifaiah, Jeremiah, 


cld age which it contains, is a ftrong indication that the Ezekiel, Daniel, Hofea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
author knew by experience what they were; and his Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk. ijephaniuh, Haggai,Ze- 

chariah. 
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Scripture, chariah, Malachi. The four inflate called the greater 
prophets ; the other twelve are denominated the minor 
prophetn 

Wriingsof. "The writings of the Prophets are to Chriflians the 
the pro- mod interefting part of the Old Teftament; for they af- 
phets. ford one of the moil powerful arguments for the divine 
origin of the Cbriftian religion. If we could only 
prove, therefore, 'hat thefe prophecies were uttered a 
iingle century before the events took place to which 
they relate, their claim to infpiration would be unquef- 
tionable. But we can prove that the interval between 
their enunciation and aceomplifhment extended much 
farther, even to 500 and. 1000 years, and in fome cafes 
much more. 

Their au- The books of the prophets are mentioned by Jo- 
thenticity fephus, and therefore furely exifted in his time; they are 
alfo quoted by our Saviour,under the _eneral denomina¬ 
tion of the Prophets. We are informed by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, that about 60 years before the birth of our 
Saviour there was an univerfal expectation in the eaft 
of a great perfonage who was to arife ; ani the fource 
of this expectation is traced by the fame writers to the 
facred books of the Jews. They exilled alfo in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, A. C. 166 ; for when 
that tyrant prohibited the reading of the law, the books 
of the Prophets were fubftituted in its place, and were 
continued as a part of the daily fervice after the inter¬ 
dict a^ainft the law of Mofes was taken off. . We for- 
merly remarked, that references are made by the author 
of Eclefiajlicus, A. C. zoo, to the writings of Ifaiah, 
Jeieminh, and Ezekiel, and that he mentions the 12 
Prophets. We can afcend (till higher, and affert from 
the language of the Prophets, that all their writings 
muff have been compofed before the Babylonifh capti¬ 
vity, or within a century after it ; for all of them, ex¬ 
cept Daniel and Ezra, are compofed in Hebrew, and 
even in them long paffages are found in that language: 
but it is a well known faff, that all the books written 
by Jews about two centuries after that era are compo¬ 
fed in the Syriac, or Chaldaic, or Greek language. 
“ Let any man (fays Michaelis) compare what was writ¬ 
ten in Hebrew after the Babylonifh exile, and, I appre¬ 
hend, he will perceive no lefs evident marks of decay 
than in the Latin language.” Even in the time ol Ez¬ 
ra, the common people, from their long refidence in 
Babylonia, had forgotten the Plebrew, and it was ne- 
ce/fary for the learned to interpret the law of Mofes to 
them. We can therefore afcertain with very confider- 
able precifion the date of the prophetic writings ; 
which indeed is the only important point to he deter¬ 
mined : For whether we can difcover the authors or 
not, if we can only eftablifh their ancient date, we (hall 
be fully ent'tled to draw this concluiion, that the pre- 
di&ions of the Prophets are infpired. 

And infpi- Much has been written to explain the nature of in- 
rution. fpiration, and to fhow by what methods God imparted 
to the prophets that divine knowledge which they 
were commanded to publiih to their countrymen. At¬ 
tempts have been made to difclofe the nature of dreams 
and vifions, and to defcribe the ecftacy or rapture to 
which the prophet;, were luppofed to be railed while 
they ut , ered j ' their predictions. Not to mei tion the 
degrading at d indecent c> mparifon which this laft cit- 
cumltante fugged-, we fhali only inform thofe who ex- 
peCt here an explanation of the prophetic dreams and 


vifions, that we.Jhall not ptterr.pt to be vjtjc tunic w.- at is ?crip;iir?. 
•written- The manner in which the aiiwife and unfeen w ‘ 

God may think proper to operate upon the minus of 
his creatures, we might expect a priori to be myfterious 
and inexplicable. Indeed fuch an inquiry, though it 
were fuccefsful, would only gratify curiofity, without 
being in the leaft degree conducive to uieful know¬ 
ledge. 

The bufinefs of pirlofophy is not to inquire how 
almighty power produced the frame of nature, and 
bellowed upon it that beauty and grandeur which is 
everywhere conlpicuous, but to difcover tbofe marks of 
intelligence and defign, and the various purpofes to 
which the works of nature are fubfervient. Philofophy 
his of late been directed to theology and the (Indy of 
the Scriptures with the happieft effects ; but it is not 
permitted to enter within the vail which the Lord of 
Nature has thrown over his councils. Its province, 
which is fufficiently extenfive, is to examine the lan¬ 
guage of the prophecies, and to difcover their appli¬ 
cation. 

The character of the prophetic ftyle varies accord- c p ar ^ er 
ing to the genius, the education, and mode of li- , 0 f t hej r 
ving of the refpeCtive authors j but there are fome pe- ftyle fym- 
culiarities which run through the whole prophetic bolicai. 
books. A plain unadorned ftyle would not have fuit- 
ed thofe men who were to wrap the myfteries of futu¬ 
rity in a veil, which was not to be penetrated till the 
events themfelves ftiould be accomplifhed. For it was 
never the intention of prophecy to unfold futurity to. 
our view, as many of the ralh interpreters of prophecy 
fondly imagine ; for this would be inconfiftent with the- 
free agency of man. It was therefore agreeable to the 
wifdom of God that prophecies Ihould be couched in a 
language which would render them unintelligible till 
the period of their completion; yet fuch a language 
as is diftinft, regular, and would be eafily explained 
when the events themfelves ftiould have taken place.. 

This is precifely the character of the prophetic lan¬ 
guage. It is partly derived from the hieroglyphical 
lyrr.bols of Egypt, to which the Ifraelites duiing their 
fervitude were familiarized, and partly from that ana¬ 
logy which fufifts between natural objects and thofe 
which are moral and political. 

The prophets borrowed their imagery from the mod Borrowed 
fplendid and fublime natural objeCls, from the hoft of from ana- 
heaven, from feas and mountains, from ftorms and Io S)’- 
earthquakes, and from the moll (hiking revolutions in 
nature. Toe celejiialbodies they ufed as fymbols to ex- 
prefs thrones and dignities, and thofe who enjoyed 
them. Earth was the fymbol for men of low eftate. 

Hades reprefents the niilerable. Afcending to heaven, 
and defending to earth, are phrafes which exprefs rifing 
to power, or falling from it. Great earthquakes, the 
Jhaking oj heaven and earth, denote the commotions and 
overthrow of kingdoms. The fun reprefents the whole 
race of kings firming with regal power and glory. The 
moon is the fymbol of the common people. The Jlars 
are fubordinate princes and great men. Light denotes 
glory, truth, r r knowledge. Darknefs expreffes obfeu- 
rity of condition, error, and ignorance. The darkening 
of thefun, the turning of the moon into b/cod, and xhs fall¬ 
ing of the Jlars , lignify the deftruciion or defolation of 
a kingdom. Neva mo ms, the returning of a nation from 
a difperfed date. Confagratwn of the earth, is the fym- 
Q 2 'bol 
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Is alfo 
poetical. 


bol for deftructinn by war. The afcent offmohe from 
any thing burning; for e.er, denotes the continuance of 
a people under if .very. Riding in the clouds, iignifies 
reigning over many i'ubjeffs. Tempejluous winds, or motion 
of the clouds, denote wars. Thunder denotes the noife 
of multitudes. Fount.tins of waters exprefs cities. 
Mountains and i/lands, cities with the territories belong¬ 
ing to them. Hoofs and jhit>s (land for families, af- 
femblies, and towns. A forejl is put for a kingdom. 
A wilderr.cfs for a nation much diminiffied in its num¬ 
bers. 

Animals, as a lion, hear, leopard, goat, are put for 
kingdoms or political communities correfponding to 
their refpeclive characters. When a man or beait is 
put for a kingdom, the head reprefents thofe who go¬ 
vern ; the tail thofe who are governed; the horns de¬ 
note the number of military powers or dates that rife 
from the head. Seeing iignifies underftanding ; eyes men 
of underftanding ; the mouth denotes a lawgiver ; the 
ssrm of a man is put for power, or for the people by 
whofe ftrength his power is exercifed ; feet reprelent the 
lowed of the people. 

Such is the precilion and regularity of the prophetic 
language, which we learn to interpret by comparing 
prophecies which are accomplifhed with the faffs to 
which they correfpond. So far is the ftudy of it car¬ 
ried already, that a dictionary has been compofed to 
explain it; and it is probable, that in a fhort time it 
may be fo fully underftood, that we fhall find little dif¬ 
ficulty in explaining any prophecy. But let us not 
from this expect, that the prophecies will enable us to 
penetrate the dark clouds of futurity : No ! The diffi¬ 
culty of applying prophecies to their correfponding 
events, before completion, will ftill remain unfurmount- 
able. Thofe men, therefore, however pious and well- 
meaning they-may be, who attempt to explain and ap¬ 
ply prophecies which are not yet accomplifhed, and 
who delude the credulous multitude by their own ro¬ 
mantic conjectures, cannot be acquitted of rafhnefs and 
prefumption. 

The predictions of the prophets, according to the 
opinion of Dr Lowth, are written in a poetic ftyle. 
They poffefs indeed all the characteriftics of Hebrew 
poetry, with the lingle exception, that none of them 
are alphabetical or acroftic, which is an artificial ar¬ 


rangement utterly repugnant to the nature of pro- Scripture, 
phecy. 

The other arguments, however, ought to be parti¬ 
cularly adverted to upon this fubjeff : the poetic dia¬ 
led, for inftance, the diffion fo totally different from 
the language of common life, and other fimilar circum- 
ftanctr, which an attentive reader will eafily difeover, 
but which cannot be explained by a few examples ; for 
circumftances which, taken feparately, appear but of 
fmall account, are in a united view frequently of the 
greateft importance. To thefe we may add the artifi¬ 
cial conformation of the fentences; which are a necef- 
fary concomitant of metrical compofition, the only one 
indeed which is now apparent, as it has always appear¬ 
ed to U c . 

The order in which the books of the minor prophets 
are placed are not the fame in the Septuagint as in the j 0 Clir °f 
Hebrew *. According to the latter, they ftand as in prophets 
our tranflation ; but in the Greek, the feries is altered 
as to the fix firft, to the following arrangement : Ho- 
fea, Amos, Mica, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. This change, 
however, is of no confequence, fince neither in the ori¬ 
ginal, nor in the Septuagint, are they placed with ex- 
ad regard to the time in which their facred authors re- 
fpedively flourifhed. 

The order in which they fhould ftand, if chronologi¬ 
cally arranged, is by Blair and others fuppofed to be 
as follows : Jonah, Amos, Hofea, Micah, Nahum, Joel, 
Zephaniah, Habbakuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariab, 

Malachi. And this order will be found to be generally 
confident with the periods to which the Prophets will 
be refpedively affigned in the following pages, except 
in the inftance of Joel, who probably flourifhed ra¬ 
ther earlier than he is placed by thefe chronologers. 

The precife period of this prophet, however, cannot 
be afeertained ; and fome difputes might be maintained 
concerning the priority of others alfo, when they were 
nearly contemporaries, as Amos and Hofea ;and when 
the firft prophecies of a later prophet were delivered at 
the fame time with, or previous to, thofe of a prophet 
who was called earlier to the facred office. The fol¬ 
lowing fcheme, however, in which ado the greater pro¬ 
phets will be introduced, may enable the reader more 
accurately to comprehend the affual and relative periods 
in which they feverally prophefied. 


The Prophets in their fuppofed Order of Time, arranged according to Blair’s Tables * 

with but little Variation. 



Before Chrift. 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Ifrael. 

Jonah, 

Between 856 
and 784. 


Jehu, and Jehoahaz, accord¬ 
ing to Lloyd ; but Joafh 
and Jeroboam the Second 
according to Blair. 

Amos, 

Between 810 
and 785. 

Uzziah, ch. i. 1. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
chap. i. i. 

Hofea, 

Between 810 
and 725. 

Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, the 
third year of Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
chap. i. 1 


' Bifhop 
Newcome’s 
Verfion of 
Minor pro¬ 
phets, Pre¬ 
face, p. 43 




Scripture. 


Scripture. 
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Before Chrift. 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Ifrael. 

Ifaiah, 

Between 810 
and 698, 

Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, chap. i. 1. and 
perhaps Manaffeh. 


Joel, 

Between 810 
and 660, or 
later. 

Uzziah, or poffibly Manat 
fish. 


Micah, 

Between 758 
and 699. 

Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze¬ 
kiah, chap. i. 1. 

Pekah and Hofea. 

Nahum, 

Between 720 - 
and 698. 

Probably towards the clofe 
of Hezekiah’s reign. 


Zephaniah, 

Between 640 
and 609. 

. In the reign of Jofiah, chap, 
i. 1, 

Jeremiah, 

Between 628 
and 586. 

In the thirteenth year of 
Jofiah- 

Habakkuk, 

Between 612 
and 598. 

Probably in the reign of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between 606 
and 534. 

During all the Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between 588 
and 583. 

Between the taking of Jeru- 
falam by Nebuchadnezzar 
and the deftrudtioo of the 
Edomites by him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between 595 
and 536. 

During part of the Capti¬ 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About 520 
to 518. 

After the return from Ba¬ 
bylon. 

Zec&ariah, 

From 520 to 
518, or longer. 


Malachi, 

Between 436 
and 397. 


■ Ifaiah. Ifaiah is fuppofed to have entered upon the prophe¬ 
tic office in the laft year of the reign of Uzziah, about 
758 years before Chi ill: and it is certain that he lived 
to the 15th or 16th years of Hezekiah. This makes 
the leatbpoffible term of the duration of his propheti¬ 
cal office about 48 years. The Jews have a tradition 
that Ifaiah was put to death in the reign of Manaffeh, 
being, fawn afunder with a wooden faw by. the command 
of that tyrant: but when we recolleft how much the 
traditions of the Jews were condemned by our Saviour, 
we will not be difpofed to give them much credit. 
The time of, the delivery of fome of his prophecies is. 
either exprefsly marked, or fufficiently: clear.from the 
hiftory to which they relate. The date of a few others 
may with fome probability be deduced from internal 
marks;from expreffions, defcriptions,and cirucmftances 
interwoven, 

Charafter Ifaiah, the.firft of the.prophets both in order and 

ef his ftyle. dignity* abounds in fuch tranfcendant excellencies, that 


he may be properly faid to afford the moft perfedt mo- 
del of the prophetic poetry. He is at once elegant 
and fublime, forcible and ornamented ; he unites energy 
with copioufnefs, and dignity with variety. In his fen- Lowth’a 
timents there is uncommon elevation and majefty; in ttaiah. 
his imagery the utmoft propriety,elegance, dignity, and 
diverfity; in his language uncommon beauty and ener¬ 
gy ; and, notwithHanding the obfcurity of his fubjedls, 
a furprifmg degree of clearness and fimplicity. To 
thefe we may add, there is fuch fweetnefs in the poeti¬ 
cal com pohti on of his fentences, whether it proceed 
from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at pre- 
fent is poffeffed of any remains of its native grace and 
harmony, we fhall chiefly find them in the writings of 
Ifaiah: fo that the faying of Ezekiel may moft juftly 
be applied to this prophet; 

Thou art the confirmed exemplar of meafures, * Ezefc. 

Full of wifdom, and perfedt in beauty *. xxviii. 13. 

Ifaiah 
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Scripture." Ifaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, 
order, connexion, and arrangement: though in affert- 
incr this we mull not forget the nature of the prophetic 
impulfe, which bears a ay the mind with irrefiftible 
violence, and frequently in rapid tranfitions from near 
to remote objefts, from human to divine; we muftalfo 
be careful in remarking the limits of particular predic¬ 
tions fince, as they are now extant, they are often im¬ 
properly connedted, without any marks of dilcrimina- 
tion ; which injudicious arrangement, on fome occ ifions, 
creates almoft ini’uperable difficulties. It is, in fafl, a 
body or collection of different prophecies, nearly allied 
to each other as to the fubjedl, which, for that reafon, 
having a fort of connection, are not to be feparated but 
with the utmoll difficulty. The general fubjedl is the 
reftoration of the church. Its deliverance from capti¬ 
vity; the dellrudtion of idolatry ; the vindication of 
the divine power and truth ; the confolation of the Is¬ 
raelites, the divine invitation which is extended to them, 
their incredulity, impiety, and rejedtion ; the calling in 
of the Gentiles ; the reiteration of the chofen pet pie ; 
the glory and felicity of the church in its perfect ftate ; 
and tire ultimate dellrudtion of the wicked—are all fet 
' forth with a fufficient relpedt to order and method. If 
we read thefe paffages with attention, and duly regard 
the nature and genius of the myftical allegory, at the 
fame time remembering that all theie points have 
been frequently touched upon in other prophecies pi >- 
mulged at different times, we fhall neither find any ir¬ 
regularity in the arrangement of the whole, n->r any 
want of order and connedtion as to matter or lentiment 
in the different parts. Dr L wth efteems the whole 
, book of Ifaiah to be poetical, a few paffages excepted, 
which, if brought together, would not at moll exceed 
54 the bulk of five or fix chapters. 

Unpiral- The j^th chapter of Ifaiah is one of the moll fu- 
mfif offfie khme odes in the Scripture, and contains one of the 
14th chap- nobleft perfonifications to be found in the records of 
ter, poetry. 

The prophet, after predidling the liberation of the 
Jews from there fevere captivity in Babylon, and their 
re loration to their own country, introduces them as re¬ 
citing a kind of triumphal fong upon the fall of the 
Babylonilh monarch, replete with imagery, and with 
the moll elegant and animated perfonifications. A 
fudden exclamation, expreffive of their joy and admira¬ 
tion on the unexpedled revolution in their affairs, and 
the dellrudtion of their tyrants, forms the exordium of 
the poem. The earth ilfelf triumphs with the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof; the fir trees and the cedars of Lebanon 
(under which images the parabolic ftyle frequently de¬ 
lineates the kings and princes of the Gentiles) exult 
with joy, and perfecute with contemptuous reproaches 
the humbled power of a ferocious enemy. 

The whole earth is at reft, is quiet; they burft forth 
into a joyful lhout : 

Even the fir-trees rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le¬ 
banon : 

Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come up again!! us. 

This is followed by a bold and animated perfonifi- 
cation of Hades, or the infernal regions ; 

-Hades from beneath : s moved becaufe of thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming t ' 


He roufeth for thee the mighty dead, all the great Scripture-; 
chiefs of the earth ; 

He maketh to rife up from their thrones all the kings 
of the nations. 

Hades excites his inhabitants, the ghofls of princes, 
and the departed fpirits of kings : they rife in mediate¬ 
ly from their feats, and proceed to meet the monaich of 
Babylon ; they infult and deride him, and comfort them- 
felves with the view of his calamity : 

Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we ? art thou 
made like u- to us ? 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave ; the found 
of thy fprightly inltruments l 
Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth worm 
thy covering ? 

Again, the Jewiffi people are the fpeakers, in an excla¬ 
mation after the manner of a funeral lamentation, which 
indeed the wh- le form of this compofuion exactly imi¬ 
tates. The remarkable fall of this powerful monarch is 
thus beautifn ly illuftrated : 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the 
morning ! 

Art cut down from earth, thou that didft fubdue the 
nations i 

Yet thou didft fay in thy heart, I will afeend the hea¬ 
vens ; 

Above the ftars of God I will exalt my throne ; 

And I will fit upon the mount of the divine prefence, 
on the fides of the north : 

I will afeend above the heights of the clouds; I will be 
like the moll High. 

But thou lhalt be brought down to the grave,to the fides 
of the pit. 

He himfelf is at length brought upon the ftage, boaft- 
ing in the moft pompous terms of his own power ; which 
furnilhes the poet with an excellent opportunity of dis¬ 
playing the unparalleled mifery of his downfal. Some 
perfons are introduced, who find the dead carcafeof 
the king of Babylon call out and expofed ; they at¬ 
tentively contemplate it, and at laft fcarcely know it to 
be his; 

Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that 
fhook the kingd ms ? 

That made the world like a defert, that deftroyed the 
cities ? 

That never difmiffed his captives to their own home ? 

All the kings of the nations, all of them. 

Lie down in glory, each in his own fepulchre : 

But thou art call < ut of the grave, as the tree abomi¬ 
nated ; 

Clothed with the flam, with the pierced by the fword, 

With them that go down to the Hones of the pit; as a 
trodden carcafe. 

Thou fhalt not be joined unto them in burial ; 

Becaufe thou haft deftroyed thy country, thou haft flain 
thy people: 

The feed of evil doers fhall never be renowned. 

1 hey reproach him withbeingdenied the common rites 
of fepulture, on account of the cruelty and atrocity of 
his conduit ; -ley execrate his name, his offspring, and 
their pofterity. A folemn addrefs, as of the Deity hirn- 

• felf, 
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Scripture, f^lf, clofes the fcene, and he denounces againft the king 
"""■* of Babylon, his pofterity, and even againft the city 
which was the feat of their cruelty, perpetual deftruc- 
tibn, and confirms the immutability of his own counfels 
by tne folemnity of an oath. 

How forcible is this imagery, how diverfified, how 
fublime! how elevated the didtion, the figures, the fen- 
timents!—The Jewifti nation, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the ghofts ot departed kings, the Babylonifh monarch, 
the travellers who find his corpfe, and laft of all Jeho¬ 
vah himfeif, are the charadters which fupport this beau¬ 
tiful lyric drama. One continued adtion is kept up, or 
rather a feries of interefting adtions are connedled toge¬ 
ther in an incomparable whole. This, indeed, is the 
principal and dillinguifiied excellence of the fublimer 
ode, and is dilplayed in its utmoft perfedtion in this 
poem of Ifaiah, which may be confidered as one of the 
moft ancient, and certainly the moll finilhed, fpecimen 
of that fpecies of compolition which has been tranf- 
mitted to us. The perfonifications here are frequent, 
yet not confufed ; bold, yet not improbable : a free, ele¬ 
vated, and truly divine fpirit, pervades the whole ; nor 
is there any thing wanting in this ode to defeat its 
claim to the charadter of perfedt beauty and fublimity. 
“ If (fays Dr Lowth) I may be indulged in the free de¬ 
claration of my own fentiments on this occafion, I do 
not know a fingle inftance in the whole compafs of 
Greek and Roman poetry, which, in ever y excellence 
of compofition, can be faid to equal, or even approach 

55 ;t -” 

Jeremiah. Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office in the 
131I1 year of the reign of Jofiah the fon of Amon, 
A. M. 3376, A. C. 628, and continued to prophefy 
upwards of 40 rears, during the reigns of the degene¬ 
rate princes of Judah, to whom he boldly threatened 
thofe marks of the divine vengeance which their rebelli¬ 
ous condudt drew on themfelves and their country. Af¬ 
ter the deftrudfion of Jerufalem by the Chaldeans, he 
was iuffered by Nebuchadnezzar to remain in the defo¬ 
late land of Judea to lament the calamities of his infatu¬ 
ated countrymen. He was aiterwards, as he himfeif 
informs us, carried with his dil'ciple Baruch into Egypt, 
by Johanan the f n of Kareah. 

It appeals from leVk.nl pallages that Jeremiah com¬ 
mitted his prophecies to writing. In the 36th chap¬ 
ter we are informed, that the prophet was commanded 
to write upon a roll all the prophecies which he had ut¬ 
tered ; and when the roll was deftroyed by Jehoiakim 
the king, Jeremiah didtated the fame prophecies to Ba¬ 
ruch, who wrote them together with many additional 
circumftances. The works of Jeremian extend to the 
laft verfe of the 51ft chapter ; in wh’ch we have thefe 
words, “ Thus far are the words of Jeremiah.” Tire 
y 2d chapter was therefore added by f 'me other writer. 
It i-, however, a very important fupplemenr, as it illuf- 
trates the accompliihment of Jeremiah’s prophecies re- 

56 fpedtinsr the fate of Zedekiah. 

Chronolo- The prophecies of Jeiemiah are n t arranged in the 

pical ar- chronological order in which they were delivered, 
rangement 0 " 

•fhis wri¬ 
tings. ___________ 


What has occafioned this tranfpofition cannot now be Scripture, 
determined. It is generally maintained, that if we con- '*^ v ^**' 
fult their dates, they ought to be thus placed : 

In the reign of Jofiah the firft 12 chapters. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, chapters xiii. xx. xxi. v. 

11, 14. ; xxii. xxiii. xxv. xxvi. xxxv. xxxvi. xlv.—xlix. 1 

— 33 - 

In the reign of Zedekiah, chap. xxi. 1—10. xxiv, 
xxvii. xxxiv. xxxvii. xxxix. xlix. 34—29. 1. and li. 

Under the government of Ged.Jiab, chapters xl. xliv. 

The prophecies which related to the Gentiles were con¬ 
tained in the 46th and five following chapters, being 
placed at the end, as in fome meafure unconnedted with 
the reft. But in fome copies of the Septuagint thefe 
fix chapters follow immediately after the 13th verfe of 
the 25th chapter. 

Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance nor 
fub imity, muft give place in both to Ifaiah. Jerome 
feems to objedt againft him a fort of rufticity of lan¬ 
guage, no veftige of which Dr Lowth was able to dil- 
cover. His fentiments, it is true, are not always the 
moft elevated, nor are his periods always neat and com- 
padt; but thele are faults common to thofe writers 
whole principal aim is to excite the gentler afFedtiom, 
and to call forth the tear of fympathy or forrow. This 
oblervation is very ftrongly exemplified in the Lamen¬ 
tations, where thefe are the prevailing paffions ; it is, 
however, frequently inftanced in the prophecies of this 
author, and moll of all in the beginning of the book ( l), 
which is chiefly poetical. The middle of it is almoft 
entirely hiftorical. The latter part, again, confiftingof 
the fix laft chapters, is altogether poetical (m) ; it con¬ 
tains feveral dilferent predidtiom, which are diftindlly 
marked ; and in thefe the prophet approaches very near 
the lublimity of Ifaiah. On the whol , however, not 
above halt the book of Jeremiah is poetical. 

The book of Lamentations, as we are informed in The book 
the title, was compofed by Jeremiah. We fhall prefent Lamen- 
to our reader an account of this elegiac poem from the tatl0nf - 
elegant pen of Dr Lowth. 

The lamentations of Jeremiah (for the title is pro¬ 
perly and (ignificantly plural) confift of a number of 
plaintive effulions, compofed upon the plan of the fu¬ 
neral dirges, all upon the famefubjedt, and uttered with¬ 
out connedtion as they rofe in the mind, in a long courfe 
of feparate ftanzas. Thefe have afterwards been put 
together, and formed into a collection or correfpondent 
whole. If any reader, however, (hould expedt to find 
in them an artificial and me hodical arrangement of the 
general fubjedt, a regular difpofition of the parts, a per¬ 
fedt connedtion and orderly fucceftlon in the matter, 
and with all this an uninterrupted feries of elegance 
and corredtnels, he wi.l really expedt what was foreign 
to the prophet’s defign. I11 the charadter of a mourn¬ 
er, he celebrates in plaintive {trains the obfequies of his 
ruined country : whatever preferred itfe.lf to his mind 
in the midlt of defolation and mifery, whatever flruck 
him as particularly wretched and calamiti us, whatever 
the inftant fentiment of forrow didtated, he pours forth 

in 


(l) See the wh rle of chap. ix. . hap. xiv. 1 7, &c. xx. 14—18. 

(m) Chtp. xlvi.—li. to ver. 59. Chap. lii. properly belongs to the Lamentations, to which it ferves as an 
extudium.. 
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in a kind of fpontaneous effufion. He frequently pau- But to detail its beauties would be to transcribe the Scripture, 
fcs, and, as it were, ruminates upon the fame object ; entire poem.” 

frequently varies and uluftrates the fame thought with Ezekiel was carried to Babylon as a captive, and re- Ezekiel, 
different imagery, and a different choice of language ; ceived the firft 1 evelations from heaven, in the fifth year 
fo that the whole.bears rather the appearance of an ac- of Jehoiakim’s captivity. A, C. 595 * "lhe book ot 
cumulation of correfponding fentiments, than an accu- Ezefcid is fometimes'diitributed under different heads, 
rate and connected feries of different ideas, arranged in In the three firft chapters the commiffion of the prophet 
the form cf a regular treatile. There is, however, no is defcribed. From the fourth to the thirty-lecond 
wild incoherency in the poem ; the tranfitions are eafy chapter inclufive, the calamities that betel the enemies of 
and elegant. , the Jews are predicted, viz. the Ammonites, the Moab- 

The work is divided into five parls ; in the firft, fe- ites, and Philiftrnes. The ruin or Tyre and of Sidon, 
cond, and fourth chapters, the prophet addreffes the and the fall of Egypt, are particularly foretold ; prophe- 
people in his own perfon, or introduces Jerufalem as cies which have been fulfilled in the moft literal and aft 
fpeaking. Tn the third chapter a chorus of the Jews tonifhing manner, as we have been often affured by 
is reprefented. In the fifth the whole captive Jews the relation of hiftc rfans and travellers. From the 32d 
pour forth their united complaints to Almighty God. chapter to the 40th he inveighs againft the hypccrdy 
Each of thefe five, parts is diftributed into 22 ftanzas, and murmuring fpirit of his countrymen, admoniihing 
according to the number of the letters of the alphabet, them to reiignation by promifes of deliverance. In 
In the three firft chapters thefe ftanzas coufift of three the 38th and 39th chapters he undoubtedly piedidlsthe 
lines. In the four firft chapters the initial letter of final return ot the Jews from their difperfion in the lat- 
each period follows the order of the alphabet; and ter days, but in a language foobfcure that it cannot be 
in the third chapter each verfe of the fame ftanza underftood till the event take place. The nine laft 
begins with the fame letter. In the fourth chapter all chapters of this book furniih the defeription of a very 
the ftanzas are evidently diftichs, as alfo in the’ fifth, remarkable vifion of a new temple and city, of a new 
which is not acroftic. The intention of the acroftic religion and polity. gj 

was to affift the memory to retain fentences not much “ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance; in Character 
connefted. It deferves to be remarked, that the verfes fublimity he is not even excelled by Ifaiah : but his as a wri- 
of the firft four chapters are longer by almoft one half fublimity is of a totally different kind. He is deep, ter> 
than Hehrew verles generally are : The length of them vehement, tragical , the only fenfation he affedls to ex* 
feems to be'on art average about IZ fyllables. The cite is the terrible : his fentiments are elevated, fervid, 
prophet appears to have chofen this meafure as being full of fire, indignant; his imagery is crouded, magni- 
folemn and melancholy. : ficent, terrific, fometimes almoft to difguft: his lan- 

“ That the fubjedl of the Lamentations.is the deftruc- guage i£ pompous, folemn,-auftere, rough, and at times 
tion of the holy city and temple, the overthrow of the unpolilbed : he employs frequent repetitions, not for 
ftate,' the extermination of the people : and that thefe the lake of grace or elegance, but from the vehemence 
events are defcribed, as actually accompliftied, and not ■ of paffion and indignation. Whatever fubjeft he treats 
in the ftyle of predidtion merely, muft be evident to of, that, he l'eduloufly purfues, from that he rarely de- ' Lowtfc. 
every reader ; though fome authors of confiderable re- parts, but cleaves as it were to it; whence the connec- 
putation * have imagined, this poem to have been com- tion is in general evident and well preferved. In many 
pofed on the death of king Jofiah. The prophet, in- refpedis he is perhaps excelled by the other prophets ; 
deed, has fo copioufly, fo tenderly, and poetically, be- but in that fpecies of compofition to which he feems 
wailed the misfortunes of his country, that be feems by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the 
completely to have fulfilled the office and duty of a great and folemn, not one ot' the facred writers is fupe- 
mourner. In my opinion, there is not extant any poem ri-or to him. His didfion is fufficiently perfpicuous ; all 
which difplays fuch a happy and fplendid feleflion of his obfenrity confifts in the nature of the fubjedt, Vi- 
imag-eiy in fo Concentrated a, ftate. What can be more fions (as for inftance, among others, thole of Hofea, 
elegant and poetical, than the defeription of that once Amos, and Jeremiah) are neceffarily dark and confufed. 
flourishing city, lately chief among the nations-, fitting The greater part of Ezekiel, towards the middle of the 
in the character of a female folitary, afilidted, in a ftate book efpecially, is poetical, whether we regard the mat- 
of w idowhood, deferted by her friends, betrayed by her ter or the didfion. His periods, however, are frequent- 
deareft connedtions, imploring relief, and feeking confo- ly fo rude and incompadt, that I am often at a lofs how 
lation in vain ? What a beautiful perfonificatiGn is- that " H to pronounce concerning his performance in this re- 
of “ the ways of Sion mourning becaufe none are come fpedt. 

to her folemn feafts ?” How tender and pathetic are “ Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to 


t'.e following complaints ? 

Is this nothing to all you who pafs along the way ? be¬ 
hold and fee, 

If there be any forrow, like unto my forrow, which is 
inflidted on me; 

Which Jehovah inflidted on me in the day of the vio¬ 
lence ofhis wrath. 

For thefe things I weep, my eyes ftream with water ; 

Becaufe the comforter is far away, that Ihould trariqui- 
lize my foul; 

My children are defolate, becaufe the enemy was ftrong. 

4 


ftyle, may belaid to'hold the f ime rank among the He¬ 
brews, as Homer, Simonides; and JEfchi lus among the 
Greeks.” 

So full an account of Daniel and his writings has 62 
been already given under the article Daniel, that little Baniel. 
remains to be laid on that fubjedt. Daniel flouriftied 
during the fucceffive reigns of feveral Babylonifh and 
Median kings to the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus. 

The events recorded in the 6th chapter were contempo¬ 
rary with Darius the Mede ; but in the 7th and 8th 
chapters Daniel returns to an earlier period, to relate 

the 
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the vifions which he beheld in the three firft years of 
Beilhazzar’s reign ; and thofe which follow in the four 
laft chapters were revealed to him in the reign of Da¬ 
rius. The fix laft chapters are compofed of prophecies 
delivered at different times ; all of which are in fome de¬ 
gree connected as parts of one great fcheme. They 
extend through many ages, and furnifh the mod linking 
defcription of the fall of fucceffive kingdoms, which 
were to be introductory to the eftablilhment of the Mef- 
finh’s reign. They characterize In defcriptive terms the 
four great monarchies of the world to be fucceeded. by 
‘‘that kingdom which fhould not be deftroyed.” 

The whole book of Daniel being no more than a 
plain relation of faffs, partly pall and partly future, 
mull be excluded the clafs of poetical prophecy. Much 
indeed of the parabolic imagery is introduced in that 
took ; but the author introduces it as a prophet only; 
as vifionary and allegorical fymbols of objedts and events 
totally untinctured with the true poetical colouring. 
The Jews, indeed, would refufe to Daniel even the cha¬ 
racter of a prophet : but the arguments under which 
they fhelter this opinion are very futile ; for thofe 
points which they maintain concerning the conditions 
on which the gift of prophecy is imparted, the diffe¬ 
rent gradations, and the difcrimination between the true 
prophecy and mere infpiration, are all trifling and ab- 
furd, without any foundation in the nature of things, 
and totally deftitute of fcriptural authority. They add, 
tint Daniel was neither originally educated in the pro* 
phetic dificipline and precepts, nor afterwards lived con¬ 
formably to the manner of the prophets. It is not, 
however, eai’y to comprehend how this can diminiih his 
claim to a divine million and infpiration ; it may pof- 
fibly enable us, indeed, to aflign a reafon for the diffi- 
milarity between the ftyle of Daniel and that of the 
other prophets, and for its poffeffiug fo little of the dic¬ 
tion and character of poetry, which the reft feem to 
have imbibed in common from the fchools and difeipline 
in which they were educated. 

The prophecies of Daniel appear fo plain and intel¬ 
ligible after their accomplifhment, chat Porphyry, who 
wrote in the 3d century, affirms, that they were written 
after the events to which they refer took place. A 
little reflection will fiiow the abfurdity of this fuppofi- 
tion. Some of the prophecies of Daniel clearly refer to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with whofe oppreffions the Jews 
were too well acquainted. Had the book of Daniel 
not made its appearance till after the death, of Epipha¬ 
nes, every Jew who read it muft have difeovered the 
forgery. And what motive could induce them to re¬ 
ceive it among their facred books ? It is impoffible to 
Conceive one. Their character was quite the reverfe: 
their refpeCt for the Scriptures had degenerated into fu- 
perltition. But we are not left to determine this im¬ 
portant point from the character of the Jews; we have 
accefs to more deciftve evidence ; we are fure that the 
book of Daniel contains prophecies, for fome of them 
have been accompliihed fmee the time of Porphyry; 
particularly thofe refpecting Antichrift : now, if it con¬ 
tains any prophecies, who will take upon him to affirm 
that the divine Spirit, which dictated thefe many cen¬ 
turies before they were fulfilled, could not alfo have 
delivered prophecies concerning Antiochus Epiphanes i 

The language in which the book of Daniel is com¬ 
pofed proves that it was written about the time of the 
Von. XVII. 
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Babylonifh captivity. Part, of it is pure Hebrew; a Scripttsre., 
language in which none of the Jewifh books were com- 
pofed after the age of Epiphanes. Thefe arc argu¬ 
ments to a deift. To a Chriftian tire internal marks of 
the book itfelf will fhow the time in which it was writ¬ 
ten, and the teftimony of Ezekiel will prove Daniel to 
be at leaft his contemporary *. * Ezek.siv. 

The twelve minor prophets were fo called, not from 14.xxviii.3- 
any fuppofed inferiority in their writings, but on ac- 65 
count of the fmall fize of their works. Perhaps it was Twelve 
for this reafon that the Jews joined them together, and pr ° 
confide red them as one volume. , Thefe 12 prophets F 
prefent in fcattered hints a lively fketch of many parti¬ 
culars relative to the hiftory of Judah and of Ifrael, as Gray’s Key- 
well as of other kingdoms : they prophefy-w'ith hifto-the °ld 
rical exadtnefs the fate of Babylon, of-Nineveh, of Tyre, Tefhmeut. 
of Sidon, and of Damafcus. The three laft prophets 
efpecially illuftrate many circumftances at a period when 
the hiftorical pages of Scripture are clofed, and when 
profane writers are entirely wanting. At firft the 
Jewifh prophets appeared only as'Angle lights and fol¬ 
lowed each other in individual fucceffion ; but they 
became more numerous about the time of the captivity. 

The light of infpiration was Collected into one blaze, 
previous to its fufpenfion ; and it ferved to keep alive 
the expectations of the Jews during the awful interval 
which prevailed between the expiration of prophecy 
and its grand completion on the advent of Chrift. 6 g 

Hofea has been fuppofed the moft ancient of the 12 Prophecies 
minor prophets. He flourifhed in the reign of Jero- of Hofe& 
boam II. king of Ifrael, and during the fucceffive reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju¬ 
dah. He was therefore nearly contemporary with 
Ifaiah, Amos, and Jonah. The prophecies of Hofea 
being fcattered through the book without date or con* 
neflion, cannot with any certainty be chronologically 
arranged. 0 

. i* the firft in order of the minor prophets, and Character 

is perhaps, Jonah excepted, the moft ancient of them of their 
His ftyle exhibits the appearance of very remote ftyfe* 
antiquity; it is pointed, energetic, and concife. It 
bears a diftinguifhed mark of poetical compofition, in 
that priftine brevity and condenfation which is obfer- 
vable in the fentences, and which later writers have in 
fome meafure neglected. This peculiarity has not 
efeaped the observation of Jerome : “ He is altogether 
(fays he, fpeaking of this prophet) laconic and fenten- 
tious.” But this very circumftance, which anciently was 
fuppofed no doubt to impart uncommon force and ele¬ 
gance, m the prefent ruinous ftate of the Hebrew lite¬ 
rature is productive of fo much obfeurity, that although 
the general fubjeft of this writer be fufficiently obvious* 
heisthe moft difficult and perplexed of all the pro¬ 
phets. 1 here is, however, another reafon for the ob- 
icumy of his ftyle: Hofea prophefied dui ing the reigns 
of the four kings of Judah, Uzziah, Jotham,' Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah. The duration of his miniflry, therefore, in 
whatever manner we calculate, muft include a very con/ 
hderable fpace of time. We have now only a fmall vo¬ 
lume of his remaining, which feems to contain his 
principal prophecies; and thefe are extant in a conti- 
nuedfenes, with no marks of diftintfion as to the times’ 
which they were publilhed, or the fubjeds of which' 
they treat. There is therefore no caufe to wonder if 
m perufipg the prophecies of Hpfea, we fome times find 
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Scripture. cu.'Mns in a fimilar predicament with thofe who con- 
fulted the fcattered leaves of the Sibyl. 

As a fpecimen of Hofea’s ftyle, we feledt the follow¬ 
ing beautiful pathetic paffage : 

How lhall I refign thee, O Ephraim ! 

How fhall I deliver thee up, O Ifrael! 

How lhall I refign thee as Admah ! 

How fhall I make thee as Zeboim ! 

My heart is changed within me ; 

I am warmed alfo with repentance towards thee. 

I will not do according to the fervour of my wrath ; 

I will not return to deiiroy Ephraim : 

For I am God, and not man ; 

Holy in the midftof thee, tho’ I inhabit not thy cities. 

68 

iProphecie* Concerning the date of the prophecy of Joel there 
of Joel. are various conjectures. The book itfelf affords nothing 
by which we can difcover when the author lived, or 
upon whaf occafion it was written. Joel fpeaks of a. 
great famine, and of mifchiefs that happened in confe- 
quence of an inundation of locults; but nothing can be 
gathered from fuch general obfervations to enable us to 
fix the period of his prophecy. St Jerome thinks (and 
jt is the general opinion) that Joel was contemporary 
with Hofea. This is poffibly true; but the founda¬ 
tion on which the opinion reds is very precarious, viz. 
That when there is no proof of the time in which a 
prophet lived, we are to be guided in our conjedtures 
' refpedting it by that of the preceding prophet whofe 
eppch is better known. As this rule is not infallible, it 
therefore ought not to, hinder us from adopting any 
other opinion that comes recommended by good rea- 
fons. Father Calmet places him under the reign of 
Jofiah, at the fame time with Jeremiah, and thinks it 
probable that the famine to which Joel alludes, is the 
, fame with that which Jeremiah predicted ch. viii. 13. 
Character The ftyle of Joel is effentially different from that of 
of their Hofea ; but the general ’character of his didtion, though 
ftyle. of a different kind, is not lefs poetical. He is elegant, 
perfpicuous, copious, and fluent; he is alfo fublime, ani¬ 
mated and energetic. In the firft and fecond chapters 
Lowth on he dilplays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and 
Heb _ rev f fbows how naturally it inclines to the ufe of metaphors, 
6 allegories, and comparifons. Nor is the connedtion of 
the matter lels clear and evident than the complexion 
of the ftyle ; this is exemplified in the difplay of the 
impending evils which gave rife to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation to repentance ; the promifes of happinefs 
and l'uccefs both terreftrial and eternal to thofe who be¬ 
come truly penitent; the reiloration of the Ifraelites ; 
and the vengeance to be taken of their adverfaries. But 
while we allow this juft commendation to his perfpi- 
cuity both in language and arrangement, we mull not 
deny that there is fometimes great obfcurity obiervable 
in Iris fubjedl, and particularly.in the latter part of the 
prophecy. 

The following prophecy of a plague of locufts is de¬ 
scribed with great Sublimity of expreffion-: 

For a nation hath gone up on my land. 

Who are ftrong, and without number : 

They have deftroyed my vine, and have made my fig- 
tree a broken branch. 

They hive made it quite bare, and call it away ; the 
« j oe j {. 6 r branch:s thereof are made white, 
y, xp, <$cc. The field is laid wa.de ; the ground mourneth*- 


Am os was contemporary with Ho.ea. They both Scripture, 
began to prophecy during the reigns of Uzziah over ^ ^ 

Judah, and of Jeroboam II. over Ifrael. Amos faw p ro phecie« 
his firft vifion two years before the earthquake, which of Amo». 
Zechariah informs us happened in the days of Uzziah. 

See Amos. 

Amos was a herdfman of Tekoa, a fmall town in the 
territory of Judah, and a gatherer of fycamore fruit. 

In the fimplicity of foimer times, and in the happy cli¬ 
mates of the Eaft, thefe were not confidered as dilho- 
nourable occupations. He was no prophet (as he in¬ 
formed Arriazia f), neither was he a prophet’s fon, x Amo!v ^ 
that is, he had no regular education in the Schools ofj 4 08 v “ 
the prophets. 

The prophecies of Amos confift of feveral diftindt 
difeourfes, which chiefly refpeift the kingdom of Ifrael; 
yet fometimes the prophet inveighs againft Judah, and 
threatens the adjacent nations, the Syrians, Philiftines 
Tyrians, Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites. 

Jerome calls Amos “ rude in fpeecb, but not in Their ftyfej 
knowledge % applying to him what St Paul modeftly f Proam, 
profefles of himfelf §. “ Many (fays Dr Lowth) have Comment, 

followed the authority of Jerome in ipeaking of this ln A f 10St 
prophet, as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloquent, | * V or,I “ 
and deftttute of all the embellishments of compofition. 

The matter is, however, far otherwife. Let any perfon 
who has candour and perfpicacity enough to judge, not 
from the man but from his writings, open the volume 
of his predictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, 
that our fhepherd ‘ is not a whit behind the very chief 
of the prophets ||.’ He will agree, that as in fublimity || % Cor. 
and magnificence he is almoft equal to the greateft, lb 5 - 
in fplendour of didtion and elegance of expreffion he is 
fcarcely inferior to any. The fame celeftial Spirit in¬ 
deed actuated Ilaiah and Daniel in the court and Amos 
in the Iheep-folds j conftantly leledting fuch interpreters 
of the divine will as were belt adapted to the occafion, 
and fometimes ‘ from the mouth of babes and fucklings 
perfedting praife occalionally employing the natural 
eloquence of forne, and occafionally making others elo¬ 
quent.” 

Mr Locke has obferved, that the comparifons of this 
prophet are chiefly drawn from lions and other animals 
with which he was moft accnftomed ; but the firreft 
images and allufions are drawn from feenes of nature. 

There are many beautiful paffages in the writings of 
Amos of which we lhall prefent one fpecimen ; 

Wo to them that are at eafe in Zion, 

And trull rn the mountains of Samaria ; 

Who are named chief of the nations, 

To whom the hotife of Ifrael came ; 

Pafs ye unto Calneh and fee, 

And from ther.ce go to Hamath the Great; 

Then go down to Gath of the Philiftines ; 

Are they better than thefe kingdoms ? 

Or their borders greater than their borders ? 

Ye that put far away the evil day, 

And eaufe the feat of violence to come near; 

That lie upon beds of ivory, 

And ftretch y-'urfelves upon couches; 

That eat the lambs out of the flock, 
and the calves out of the rnffift of the ftall ; 

That chant to the found of the viol, 

And like David devife inftruments of mufic ; 
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That drink wine in bowls, 

And anoint vourfelves with chief ointments ; 

Jiui are ml grievedfor the afjUaion of Jofejh ||. 

The writings of Obadiah, which confifl of one chap¬ 
ter, are compcfed with much beauty, and unfold a very 
interefting feene of prophecy. Of this prophet little 
can be faid, as the fpeciinen of his genius is fo fhort, 
and the greater part of it included in one of the pro¬ 
phecies of Jeremiah. Compare Ob. 1—9, with Jer. 
xlix. 14, 15, 16. See Obadiah. 

Though Jonah be placed the fixth in the order of 
the minor prophets both in the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint, he is generally confidered as the moft ancient of 
all the prophets, not excepting Hofea. He lived in 
the kingdom of Ifrael, and prophefiea to the ten tribes 
under the reign of Joafh and Jeroboam. The book of 
Jonah is chiefly hiftorical, and contains nothing of poe¬ 
try but the prayer of the prophet. The facred writers, 
and our Lord himfeU, {peaks of Jonah as a prophet 
of conflderable eminence*. See Jonah. 

Micah began to prophecy foon after Ifaiah, Hofea, 
Joel, and Amos ; and he prophefied between A. M. 
3246, when Jotham began to reign, and A. M. 3305, 
when Iiezekiah died. One of his predictions is faid f 
to have laved the life of Jeremiah, who under the reign 
of Jehoiakim would have been put to death for prophe- 
fying the deftru&ion of the temple, had it not appeared 
that Micah had foretold the fame thing under , Heze- 
kiah above 100 years before J. Micah is mentioned 
as a prophet in the book of Jeremiah and in the New 
Teftament j|. He is imitated by fucceeding prophets (n). 
as he htmfelf had borrowed exprefllons from his prede- 
celfors (o). Our Saviour himfelf {poke in the language 
of this prophet (p). 

The ftyle of Micah is for the mold part clofe, forci¬ 
ble, pointed, and concilia; fometimes approaching the 
obfeurity of Hofea; in many parts animated and fub- 
lirue ; and in general truly poetical. In his prophecies 
there is an elegant poem, which Dr Lowth thinks is a 
citation froaulte anfwer of Balaam to the king of the 
Moabites: 
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king of AlTyria carried captive the natives of Galilee and icnntvr 
other parts about A. M. 3264. It is, however, pro- 
b.ible, that his prophecies were delivered in the reign 
of Hezcki.th ; for he appears to {peak of the taking ot 
No-Ammon a city of Egypt, and of the ir.foient mef- 
fengers of Sennacherib, as of things paft ; find he like- 
wife deferibes the pe. pie of Judah as ftill in their 
own country, and delirous of celebrating their felli- 
vals. 

While Jerufalem was threatened by Sennacherib, Na¬ 
hum promifed deliverance to Hc/.e-ciali, and predidted 
that Judah would foon celebrate her folemn feafts fecure 
from invafion, as her enemy would no more dillurb her 
peace. In the fecond and third chapters Nahum fore- 
tels the downfal of the Affyrian empire and the final 
deftrudtion of Nineveh, which was probably accomplifh- 
ed by the Medes and Babylonians, whofe combined 
forces overpowered the Alfyrians by furprife “ while 
they were folden together as thorns, and while they, 
were drunken as drunkards,” when the gates of che ri¬ 
ver were opened, the palace deruolifhed, and an “ over¬ 
running flood” aflilled the conquerors in their devafta- 
tion ; who took an endlefs {lore of fpoil of gold and 
lllver, making an utter end of the place of Nineveh, of 
that raft and populous city, whofe walls were 100 feet 
high, and fo broad that three chariots could pafs abreaft. 

Yet fo completely was this celebrated city derftroyed; 
that even in the 2d century the ipot on which it flood 
could not be afeertained, every veftige of it being 
gone. 

It is impoffible to read of the exact accomplifhment 
of the prophetic denunciations again!! the enemies of 
the Jews, without reflefling on the aftonifhing proofs 
which that nation enjoyed ot the divine origin of their 
religion. From the Babylonifh captivity to the time of 
Chrift they had numberlefs inftances of the fulfilment of 
their prophecies 

The charafter of Nahum as a writer is thusdeferibei 
by Dr Lowth ; “ None of the minor prophets feem to 
equal Nahum in boldnefs, ardour and fublimity. His 
prophecy, too, forms a regular and perfect poem ; the 
exordium is not merely magnificent, it is truly majeftic ; 
the preparation for the deftru&ion of Nrneveh, and the 


Wherewith fliall I come before Jehovali ? 

Whsiewith fliall I bow myfelf unto the High God ? 
Shall I came before him with burnt-offerings, 

"With calves of a year old ? 

Will Jehovah be ple.ifrd with thoufands of rams? 

With ten thoufands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I (jive my firfl-born for my tranfgrefllon ? 

The fruit < f my body for the fin of my foul ? 

He hath flowed thee, O man, what is good : 

And what doth J?ho- ah require ot thee. 

But to dojufliee, and to love mercy. 

And to be humble in walking with thy God ? 

OfHihi-n Jofcphus alftats, that Nahum lived in the time of Jo- 
tbain king of Judah ; in which cafe he may be fuppofed 
to have prophelitd againft Nineveh when Tiglath-Pileler 


defeription of its downfal and defolation, are exprelfed 
in the moft vivid colours, and are bold and luminous in 
the higheft degree.” 

As the prophet Habakkuk makes no mention of the of Habak- 
Affyriam, and fpeaks of the Chaldean mvafions as near kuk. 
at hand, he probably lived after the deftrtnftion of the 
Affyrian empire in the fall of Nineveh A. M. 3392, 
and not long before the devaftation of Judea by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Habakkuk was then nearly contempora¬ 
ry with Jeremiah, and predicted the fame events. A 
general account of Habakkuk’s prophecies have already 
been given under the word Habakkuk, which may be 
confulted. We would, however, fat 1 her oblfive, that 
the prayer in the third chapter is a moft beautiful and 
perfect ode, pofleffing all the fire of poetry and the pi o- 
found reverence of religion. 

R 2 God 


(n) Compare Zeph.ut. iii. 19, with Micah iv. 7. and Ezek. xxii. 27. with Micah iii. 11. 

(o) Compare Micah iv. 1—3. and Ifaiah ii. 2—4. Micah iv. 13. with Ifaiah xli. 15. 

(p) Compare Micah vi^ 6. with Matt. x. 35, 36. 
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■Scripture. Go a came from Teman, 

And the Holy One from mount Paran : ^ 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praife. 

His brightnefs was as the light ; 

Beams of glory if]'ued from his fide • 

And there was the hiding pf his power. 

Beforehim went the peftilence; 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 

He flood and meafured the earth ; 

He beheld and drove afunder the natrons ; 

The ev.erlafting mountains were {battered; 

The, perpetual .hills did bow. 

The prophet illuftrates this fubjedt throughout with 
» equal lublimity ; feledling from fuch an. aflemblage of 
miraculous incidents the moft noble and important, dif- 
playing them in the moft fplendid colours, and embel* 
lilhing them with the fublimeft imagery, figures, and 
didtion; the dignity of which is fo heightened and re¬ 
commended by thefuperior elegance of the, conclufion, 
that were it not for a few fhades which the hand of time 
has apparently call over it in two or three paflages, no 
competition of the .kind would appear more elegant or 
more perfedt than this poem. 

,g Heb. x. Habakkuk is imitated by fucceeding prophets, and his 
37, 38- words.are borrowed by the evangelical writers |[. 

Rom. i. 17. Zephaniah, who was contemporary with Jeremiah, 
■A-dt'sxiii*" P ro pkefied * n the reign of Jqfiah king of Judah V and 
4I comp'ar. orn idolatry which he deferibes as prevailing at 
with Hab. that time, it is probable that his prophecies were deli- 
i. s- vered before the laft reformation made by that pious 
78 _ prince A. M. 3381. 

oTZe"^ 165 ^‘ e acc °unt which Zephaniah and Jeremiah give of 

*iah. £ ^ a idolatries of their age is fo fimilar, that St Iilodore 

afferts, that.Zephaniah abridged the deferiptions of Je¬ 
remiah. But it is more probable that the prophecies 
of Zephaniah were written fome years before thofe of 
his contemporary ; for Jeremiah feems to reprefent the 
abufes as partly removed which Zephaniah deferibes as 
flagrant and exceffive (A). 

In the firft chapter Zephaniah denounces the wrath 
of God againft the idolaters who worftipped Baal and 
the hoft of heaven, and againft the violent and deceitful. 
In the fecond chapter the prophet threatens deftrudlion 
to the Philiftines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, and 
Ethiopians ; and deferibes the fate of Nineveh in em¬ 
phatic terms : “ Flocks {hall lie down in the rnidft of 
her; all the beafts of the nations, both the cormorant 
and bittern, Ihall lodge in her; their voice ftall fing 
in the windows; defolation {hall be in the threlholds.” 
In the thiid chapter the prophet inveighs againft the 
pollutions and oppreffions of the Jews ; and concludes 
with the promi/e, “ That a remnant, would be faved, 
and that multiplied ; bleffings would be bellowed upon 
the penitent.” The ftyle of Zephaniah is poetical, but 
is not diftinguifhed by any peculiar elegance or beauty, 
though generally animated and impreffive. 

€tf Haggai, Haggai, the tenth of the minor prophets, was the 
firft who flouri/hed among the Jews after the Baby- 
lonift captivity. He began, to prophefy in the fecond 


year of Darius Hyftafpes, about 520 years before Scripture. 
Chrift. 

The intention of the prophefy of Haggai was to en¬ 
courage the difpirited Jews to proceed with the build¬ 
ing of the temple. The only prediction mentioned re¬ 
fers to the Meffiah, whom the prophet allures his coun¬ 
trymen would fill the new temple with glory. So well 
was this predidtion underftood by the Jews, that they 
looked with earned expectation for the Meffiah’s ap¬ 
pearing in this temple till it was deftroyed by the Ro¬ 
mans. v But as the victorious MelTnh, whom they ex¬ 
pected, did not then appear, they have fmee applied the 
prophecy to a third temple, which they hope to fee 
reared in f>me future-period. 

The ftyle of Haggai, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, is 
profaic. Dr Newcome thinks that'a great part of it is 
poetical. g 0 

Zechariah was undoubtedly a contemporary of Hag- of Zeda- 
gai, and began to prophefy two months after him, in riah. 
the eighth month of the fecond year of Darius Hyf¬ 
tafpes, A. M. 3484, being commiffioned as well as 
Haggai to exhort the Jews to proceed in the building of 
the temple after the interruption which the work had 
fufFered. We are informed by Ezra (vi. 14.), that the 
Jews profpered through the prophefying of Zechariah 
and Haggai. 

Zechariah begins with general exhortations to his 
countrymen, exciting them to repent from the evil 
ways o r their fathers, whom the prophets had admonift- 
ed in vain. He deferibes angels of the Lord inter¬ 
ceding for mercy on Jerufalem and the defolate cities of 
Judah, which had experienced the indignation of the 
Moft High for 70 years while the neighbouring nations 
were at peace. He declares, that the houle of the 
Lord Ihould be built in Jerufalem, and that Zion fhould 
be comforted. The prophet then reprefents the in- 
creafe and profperity of the Jews under feveral typical 
figures. He deferibes the eftablifhment of the Jewift 
government and the coming of the Meffiah. He ad- 
moniftes thofe who obferved folemn falls without due 
contrition, to execute jultice, mercy, and compaffion, 
every man to his brother; not to opprefs the widow 
nor the fatherlefs, the ftranger nor the poor. He pro- 
miles, that God would again fhow favour to Jerufalem; 
that their mournful falls fhould be turned into cheerful 
fealls; and that the church of the Lord fhould be en¬ 
larged by the acceffion of many nations. 

The 12th verfe of the nth chapter of this book, 
which exhibits a prophetic defeription of fome circum- 
ftances afterwards fulfilled in onr Saviour, appears to 
be cited by St Matthew (xxvii. 9, 10.) as fpoken by 
Jeremiah ; and as the 11 th, 12th, and 13 th chapters have 
been thought to contain fome particulars morefuitable 
to the age of Jeremiah than to that of Zechariah, fome 
learned writers are of opinion that they were written by 
the former prophet, and have been from fimilarity of 
fubjecf joined by miftake to thofe of Zechariah. But 
others are of opinion, that St Matthew might allude to 
fome traditional prophecy of Jeremiah, or, what is more 
probable, that the name of Jeremiah was fubftituted by 
miftake in place of Zechariah. 

Th*. 


(q 4 Compare Zephaniah i. 4, 5, 9. with Jeremiah ii- 5, 20, 32. 
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Scripture. The 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters contain prophe- 
cies which refer entirely to the Chriftian difpenfation ; 
the circumftances attending which he deferibes with a 
clearnefs which indicated their near approach. 

The ftyle of Zechariah is fo fimilar to that of Jere¬ 
miah, that the Jews were accuftomed to remark that 
the fpirit of Jeremiah had paifed into him. He is ge¬ 
nerally profaic till towards the conclufion of his work, 
when he becomes more elevated and poetical. The 
whole is beautifully connected by eafy tranfitions, and 
prefent and future feenes are blended with the greateft 
delicacy. 

Of Malachi was the lad prophet that flouriftied under the 

chi a a " difpenfation ; * but neither the time in which 

he lived, nor any particulars of his hillory, can now be 
afeertained. It is even uncertain whether the word 
Malachi be a proper name, or denote, as the Septua- 
gint have rendered it, his angel (a), that is, “ the angel 
of the Lord.” Origen fuppofed, that Malachi was an 
angel incarnate, and not a man. The ancient Hebrews, 
the Chaldee paraphraft, and St Jerome, are cf opinion 
he was the fame perfon with Ezra: but if this was the 
cafe, they ought to have affigned fome reafon for giving 
two different names to the fame perfon. 

As it appears from the concurring teflimony of all 
the ancient Jewifh and Chriftian writers, that the light 
of prophecy expired in Malachi, we may fuppofe that 
the termination of his miniftry coincided with the ac- 
complifnment of the firft feven weeks of Daniel’s pro¬ 
phecy, which was the period appointed for fealing the 
viiion and prophecy. This, according to Prideaux’s 
account, took place in A. M. 3595 ; but, according to 
the calculations of Bifhop Lloyd, to A.M. 3607, twelve 
years later. Whatever reckoning we prefer, it muft 
be allowed that Malachi completed the canon of the 
Old Teftament about 400 years before the birth of 
Chi i ft. 

It appears certain that Malachi prophefied under 
Nehemiah, and after Haggai and Zachariah, at a time 
when great diforders reigned among, the priefts and 
people of Judah, which are reproved by Malachi. He 
inveighs againft the priefts (i. 6, &c. ii. 1, 2, See.) ; 
he reproaches the people with having taken ftrange wives 
(ii. 11.) ; he reproves them for their inhumanity to¬ 
wards their brethren (ii. 10. iii. 5.) ; their too fre¬ 
quently divorcing their wives; their neglect of paying 
their tithes and firft-fruits (Mai. Iii. 13.) He feems 
to allude to the covenant that Nehemiah renewed with 
the lord (iii. 10. and ii. 4, 5, &c.), aftlfted by the 
priefts and the chief of the nation. He fpeaks of the 
fierifice of the new law, and of the abolition of thofe 
of the old, in thefe words, (i. 10, 11, 12, 13.): “ I 
have r.o pleafure in you, faith the lord of hofts, neither 
will I accept an offering at your hand. For from the 
rifing of the fun, even unto the going down of the 
fame,, my name fhall be great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place incenfe fhall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering: for my name /hall be great among 
the Heathen, faith the Lord of hofts.” He declares 
that the Lord was weary with the impiety of Ifrael; 
and affures them, that the Lord whom they fought 
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fhould fuddenly come to his temple preceded by the Scriptures, 
meffenger of the covenant, who was to prepare his way •, 
that the Lord when he appeared /hould purify the fons 
of Levi from their unright eouftiefs, and refine them as 
metal from the drofs; and that then the offering of 
Judah, the fpiritual facriftce of the heart, fliould be plea- 
lant to the Lord. The prophet, like one who was de¬ 
livering a laft mefftge, denounces deftrudlien againft the 
impenitent in emphatic and alarming words. He en¬ 
courages thofe who feared the name of the Lord with 
the animating promife, that the “ Sun of righteoufnefs 
fhould arife with falvation in his rays,” and render them 
triumphant over the wicked. And now that prophecy 
was to ceafe, and miracles were no more to be perform¬ 
ed till the coming of the Meffiah; now that the Jews 
were to be left to the guidance of their own reafon, 
and the written inftrudlions of their prophets—Malachi 
exhorts them to remember the law of Mofes, which the 
Lord had revealed from Horeb for the fake of all If¬ 
rael. At length he feals up the prophecies of the Old 
Teftament, by predicting the commencement of the 
new difpenfation, which fhould be ufhered in by John 
the Baptift, with the power and fpirit of Elijah ; who 
fhould turn the hearts of fathers and children to repen¬ 
tance ; but if his admonitions fhould be rejected, that, 
the Lord would fmite the land with a curfe. 

82 

The collection of writings compofed after the afeen- New Tes- 
fion or Chrift, and acknowledged by his followers to be tament. 
divine, is known in general by the name of *arv» 

This title, though neither given by divine command, 
nor applied to thefe writings by the apoftles, was adopt- Title, 
ed in a very early age, though the precife time of its 
introduction is uncertain, it being juftified by feveral 
paffages in Scripture-)-, and warranted by the authori- f* ^T att k* 
ty of St Paul in particular, who calls the f.tcred books A 

before the time of Chrift AnJn*#);. Even long Heb. viii. ' 

before that period, either the whole of the Old Tefta- 8. ix. 15— 
ment, or the five books of Mofes, were entitled j8;£x(ov 20. 
iUa!)»xtir, or book of the covenant^. f * Cor. hi. 

As the word J’lafloaa admits of a two-fold interpreta- j^ ac j 
tion, we may trenflate this title either the New Covenant ^ aC " U ' 
or the New Tejlament. The former tranflation muft be 
adopted, if refpedt be had to the texts of Scripture, from 
which the name is borrowed, fince thofe paffages evi¬ 
dently convey the idea of a covenant, and, befides, a 
being incapable of death can neither have made an old 
nor make a new teftament. It is likewife probable, 
that the earlieft Greek difciples, who made ufe of this 
exprefiion, had no other notion in view than that of' 
convenant. We, on the contrary, are accuftomed to 
give this facred colleflion the name of Tejlament; and 
fince it would be not only improper, but even abfurd,, 
to fpeak of the Teftament of God, we commonly un- 
derftand the Teftament of Chrift; an explanation which 
removes but half the difficulty, fince the new only, and 
not the old, had Chrift for its teftator. g 4 

In (fating the evidence for the truth of Chriftianity, Important* 
there is nothing more worthy of confideration than the oftheargu- 
authenticity of the books of the New Teftament- This ment from 
is the foundation on which all other arguments reft ; 

and books- 


(a), 'Otdo Malachi fignifies properly my angel. 
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Scripture. 8U)d if it is {olid, the Chriftian religion 1 $ fujly eftablifk- 
W *^' irw ed. The proofs for the - authenticity of the New Tef- 
tament haye this peculiar advantage, that they are plain 
and Ample, and involve no. metaphyfical fubiildes.— 
Every man who can diftiftnguifh truth from falfehood 
muft fee their force ; and if there arg any ,fq blinded by 
prejudice, or corrupted by lieentioulhefs, as tq attempt 
by fophiftry to elude them, their fophiftry wjl'lbe eafily 
detedted by every man of common underftanding, who 
has read the hiftorical evidence with candour and at¬ 
tention. Inftead, therefore, of declaiming againft the 
infidel, we folicit his attention to this fnbjeft, convin¬ 
ced, that where truth refides, it will ftfine with fo fcon- 
ftant and cle.ar a light, that the combined ingenuity of 
all the deifts fince the beginning of tire, world will ne¬ 
ver be able to expnguifh or to obfcpr© it. If. the books 
©f the New Teftament are really'genuine, oppofition 
will incite the Chriftian to.bring forward the evidence; 
and thus by the united efibrtsuf the.deift and the'Chrifi 
tian, the arguments will, be dated' with all the clear- 
nefs and accuracy of which they are fufceptible in fo 
remarkable a degree. 

It. is furprifing that the adverfqries of Chriftiani- 
ty have not always made their fir-ft attacks in this quar¬ 
ter ; for if they admit the writings of the. New Te¬ 
ftament are as ancient as we affirm, and compofed by 
the perfons to whom they are afcribed", they muft al¬ 
low, if they reafon fairly, that the Chriftian, religion, is 
true. 

The appftles allude frequently in their epiftles to the 
gift of miracles, which they haft communicated ;to the 
Chriftian converts by the impqfiiion of hands, in con¬ 
firmation oft the dqdlri'ne delivered'intheir fpeeches and 
writings, and fqmetimes. tq miracles to which they them- 
felves liad performed. Now if thefe epiftles are really 
genuine,- it is hardly poffible tq deny thofie miracles to 
M'tK I s’ t T ue ’ The cafe is here entirely different from that 
Introdfuc- ° °f an . hiftorian, who relates, extraordinary events in'the 
tion to the courfe of his narrative, fined either credulity or an ac- 
NewTefta- tUal intention to deceive may-induce him to deferibe as 
ment. true, a ferje.s of falfehoods refpecting a fpreign land or 
diftant period,. Even to the Evangelifts might an ad- 
.verfary of the Chriftian religion make this objection: 
but tp write, to perfons with whom we ftand in the 
neareft connection, “ I' have not only performed mira¬ 
cles in yoqr prefence, but have like.wife communicated 
to you tfie fame extraordinary endowments,” to. write 
J in .this, manner, if npthing of the kind had'ever hap¬ 
pened, would' requite fireh an incredible degree of ef¬ 
frontery, that he who pofthfied it would not only ex¬ 
port himfelf’to the utmoft ridicule, but by giving his ad- 
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Ghoft communicated, if no member-qf.the-fcciety had Scriptui*. 

feen the one, or received the Ptljef ?. 

To fuppofe that an importer coy Id write to the con¬ 
verts or adverfaries of the new religion fuch epiftles as 
thefe, with a degree of triumph ov@r his opponents, 
and yet maintain his authority, implies ignorance and 
llupidity, hardly to be, believed. Credulous as the Chri¬ 
ftians ha,ve been in later ages, and even fo early as the 
third, century, no lefs feyere were, they in their inqui¬ 
ries, and guarded againft deception, at the. introduction 
of Chriftianity. This ehaiadter is given them even by 
Lucian, a writer of the fecond century, who vented 
his fatire not only againft certain Chriftians*, who. Dr 
had fupplied Peregrinus with the means qf fnbfift- Perigrini, 
ence, but alfo againft heathen oracles and pretended § 12,, 13, 
wonders. He relates of his impoftor (Prtudowantis), l6 - 
that he attempted nothing fupernamral in the prefence R “ tZl 
pf the Chriftians and Epicureans. This Pfeudomantis „.°“j 
exclaims before the whole affembiy, “ Away with the 341. 
Chriftians, away with the Epicurean^,nod let thofe on¬ 
ly remain who believe in the Peity !” (««si,o.ms t« . 

&m) upon which the populace took np ftones -to drive 
away the fufpicious; while the other philofopljers, Py¬ 
thagoreans, Platonifts, and Stoics, as credulous friends 
and. protestors ^ of the caufe, were permitted, to re¬ 
main^. .§ Alexaa- 

It is readily acknowledged, that the arguments ^5 
drawn f?om the authenticity of die New Teftament m ™ t;is " § 
only eftabiifh the truth-of the miracles performed by 25, 38. 
the apofties, and are not applicable to the miracles of Tom. ii. p. 
our Saviqur ; yet, if we admit .the three firft gafpels to 2 3a> S 33 . 
be genuine, the truth of the Chriftian religion will be 2445 MS ' 
proved frojn the prophecies qf Jeftrs. Par if thefe gq~ 
ip els were eempoied by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
at the time in which-all the primiftwe Ghriftigns affirm,' 
that is, previous -to the de.ftrnffio.n. of Jerufialem, they 
muft be infpired ; for theycontain a circumftantiali pro-, 
phecy of the deftrafficn qf jerufalqm, and determine 
the period a£ which it wqs accosa^dUhed. Now it watsr 
impoffible that,human fagacity cpuJdfoxefee that event; 
far when it was predi&ed. nothing was more impro¬ 
bable, 'X he jews were refolved tq avoid an open re¬ 
bellion, well' knowing the greatness qf their danger,.and; 
fubmitted to ,the oppreffions qf their governors in the 
hope of obtaining redrefs from-, tl^e court of Xiome.-— 

The circumftance which gave birth tq thefe nilsfqrtunes 
is fo trifling in itfeli, that, independent of its confe- 
quenc.es, it would not deferve to he recorded.. In tbs 
narrow, entrance t,o afynagogne kx Csefarea, feme per- 
fon. had made aq offering qi birds merely with a view 
tq irritate, the, Jews. The. infifU- exched their indig- 
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verfaries thg faireft opportunity to. dete<ft his impof- ; nation, and occafipne.d the fbeddrng. of bloodj. With- 
ture, would ruin,the.caufe which he attempted to fup ’ ‘ 1 ' ’ 


port. 

St Paul’s Firft Epiftle, to the Theffalonians is adreft 
fed to a community to which he had preached the Gof- 
pel only three Sabbath days, when lie was forced to 
quit it. b.y. the perfecutipn of the populace. In this 
epiftle lie' appeals, to .the miracles which he. hacJ per¬ 
formed*, ’and to tfie gifts of the,Ho,ly Spirit which,lie 
had communicated, Now, is it poffible, without for¬ 
feiting all' pretenftons to common iCnfe, that, in writing 
to a community which he had lately eftabliflied, he could 
fppak of . miracles perfor med, and gifts- of the Holy 


out, this trifling accident, which .no human wiftMd 
could forefee even the day before h. happened, it is pof- 
fible that the prophecy ot j.efus, would, never have been 
fulfilled. But Floras, w ho was. tlwn,procurator qf Ju¬ 
dea, converted this private quarrel into public hqftilL 
ties, and compelled the Jewiih, natiqii to rebel contrary 

to its wi(h <rnd ,refolut:qn, in, order to avoid tb® 
Jew's, had threatened,, .an impeachment before tb@ Ro- 
man empeppr for his,' exqeffive cruelties. But even af¬ 
ter this rebellion had broken our, the deftru Sion of 
the temple was a very improbable event. It was not 
the pr aflies-of the R om a n st-to- deftroy the- magnificent 

edifices 
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fitlpt'tttti. edifices of the nations which they fubdued; and of all 
the Roman generals, none was more unlikely to 1 de* 
ifiolilh fo ancient tend auguft a building ais Titus' Vef- 
palian. 

So Important then is the qneftiofi, whether the books 
of the New Teftament be genuine ?' that the arguments 
which prove their authenticity, prove alfo the truth of 
the Chriftian religion. Let us now confider the evi¬ 
dence which proves the authenticity of the New Tef- 
tament. ; 

■ We receive the books of the New Teftament as the 
genuine Works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
Paul, for the fame reafon that we receive the writings 
of-Xenophon, of Polybius, of Plutarch, if Cssfar, and 
of Livy. We have the uninterrupted teitimony of all 
ages, and we- have no reafon to fufpeft impofition. 
This argument is much ftrongerwhen applied to the 
books of the New Teftament than when applied to any 
Other Writings ; for they were addreffed to large focie- 
ties, were often read in their prefence, ’and acknow¬ 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apoftles.-— 
Whereas, the mo ft eminent profane writings which ftill 
remain’were addreffed only to individuals, or to no per¬ 
form at all: and we have ho authority tb affirm that 
they were read in public ; on the contrary, we know 
that a liberal education was unsOmmon j books were 
fcarce, and the knowledge of them wa? confined to a 
few individuals in every nation.. 

The New Teftament was read Over three quarters of 
the world, while profane writers were limited to one 
nation or to One country. An uninterrupted fuccef- 
ifion of writers from theapoftolie ages to the prefent time 
quote the facred writings, Or make allufidns to them : 
and thefe quotations and allufioOs are made not only by 
friends but by enemies. This cannot be afferted of even 
the befit claffic authors. And it is highly probable, that 
the tranflations of the New Teftament were made fo 
early as the fecond century ; ; and in a century or two 
after, they became very numerous. After this period, 
it was impofiible to forge new writings, br to corrupt 
the facred text, unlefs We can ftrppofe that men of dif¬ 
ferent nations, of different fentiments and different lan¬ 
guages, and often exceedingly hoftile to one another, 
Ihould all agree in one forgery! This argument is fo 
ftrong, that if W£ deny the authenticity; of the New 
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ably b§ eXpedled. $■. Whan eveilf* are recorded Seripteisg. 
which happen later than the time of the pretended Wr ' v "'"" # 
author. & When opinions are advanced which con- 
tradift tfeoft he is known to maintain in his other 
writings. Though this latter argument alone leads to 
no pofitive conclufxon, fince every man is liable to 
Change Ms Opinion, or through forgetfulrtefs to vary 
in the circumftances of the fame relation, of which 
Joftphus, in his Antiquities and War ef the Jews, af¬ 
fords a tifiking example. - 88 

i. But ft OAUflOt be ihoWn that any one doubted of Do not ap- 
its authenticity in the period irt Which k firft appeared, ply to the 
- 1 r - - NewTete 


ment. 


I. No ancient accounts are bn feGOtfd Whence we may 
conclude it to be fpurious. 3, No coMdetable period 
e-k piled after the death of the apoftles, in which the 
New’Teftament was unknown 5 but, Oh the contrary, it 
is by their tety contemporaries, and the .ac¬ 

counts of it-hr the ftcowd century are ftill more nume¬ 
rous. 4-. No argument can be brought in its disfavour 
from the nature of the ftyie, it-Balog exatfily fuch as 
might be expe&ed from the apoftles, not Attic but 
Greek-, j. Ma fluffs are recorded Which hap- 
after thfeif death; 6. No dtoffrines are main- 
t-aifled Which contradict- the known tenets of the au¬ 
thors, fince, befide the New Teftament,- no writings of 
the apoft-les exiift ®Ut, to the honour of the NeW Tef¬ 
tament be it fpofcen, it Contains ftWtftefous Contiadic* 
t-ions to the tenets and dodtrines Of the fathers in the ft-, 
ephd and third cent-Ury, whofertiorality Wasdifferefttfrorrt 
that of the Gofpel, which recommends fortitude and; 
fflthmifliofii to unavoidable evils, but not that etfthtifiaftic 
ardour for martyrdom for Which thofe centuries are di- 
ftiftguifitSd; it alludes to ceremOnfCS Which in the fol- 
IwwlHg dgdi were either in Aififffe or totally unknown: 
all Which eircumftaOces infallibly derrtonftrate that the 
New Teftament is not a production of either of thofe 
Centuries, 8p> 

We fhall now Confider the pofifiVC evidence for the Pofitively,.- 
authenticity of the New Teftament. Thefe may be ar¬ 
ranged under the three following heads ; 

1. The impoffibility of a forgery, arifing from the 
nature of the thing itfelf. 2. The ancient Chriftian, 

Jewift, atm Heathen teftimony in ftte 1 favour. 3. Its 
own internal evidence. 
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The impofllbilityof a! foigetT arifmgfrom the na-Impoffibili-. 
Teftament, we may With a tlwnifand times more pro- thing itfelf is evident. It is impoffible to *y.°f a / or_ - 

priety rejedl all the other Writings in the World : We -fcftabUflrforged Writings as ddthetilSc in any place where g e n rar hi B Sfc 
may even throw afide human teftimony itfelf. But as there are pet fens ifroftgly indeed arid well' Qualified to’ n a °™eof 
this lubjedl is of great importance, we (hall confider it detect the- fraud; js-Now the Jews Were the mo ft Violent the thing. 

enemies of CMriftianity. They put the founder of it to 
death 5 they perfeCuted his difciples with 


at more length ; and to enable our'readers to judge with 
the greater accuracy, we fhall (late, from the valuable 
Work of Michaelis, as tranfiated by the judicious and 
learned Mr Marfh, the reafons which may induce a* cri- 
gg tic to fuipedt a work to be fpurious. 

Negatively. 1 • When doubts have been made from its firft appear- 
87 ance in the world, whether it profceeded from the au- 
i Thereafons thor to whom it is aferibed. 2. When the immediate 
that would friends of the pretended author, who werfe able'to de- 
F° 7 e a , cide upon the-l’Ubjefib, have denied ie to be his produc- 
fmirious 6 t ' on - 3- Whert a long ftries of years has elapfed af¬ 
ter his death,, in which the book was unknown, and jii 
which it mUft Unavoidably have' heen mentioned and 
quoted, had it really exifted. 4. When the ftyle is dif¬ 
ferent from that of Bis other Writings, or, in r caft no 
•ther remain, different from that which might reafon- 


, u«jr puictuiru ms aucrpies wrm implacable 
fury ; and they-wet’e anxious to ftrfle the rtew reiigibtt 
in its bidthn "If the Writings of the New Teftament; 
had been forged, would not the Jews have detefted the 
empofture i Is there a fihgle inftanee cm record Where 
a-few individuals have impoftd a hiftrtry upon the world 
againft the teftimony of a Whole nation ? Would the 
inhabitants of Paleftine have' received the gofpels, if' 
they had not had fufficient evidence that Jefus Chrift 
feally appeared among them, and performed the mira-. 
cles ascri'jed to him ? Or Wotftd the churches of Rome 
or-of Gorinth have acknowledged the epififts addreffed. 
to them as the genuine works of Paul, if Paul had 
never preached among them ? We might as well think, 
to prove, that the hiftory of the Reformation, is the in-- 

vcntiqih 
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Scripture- ventionof hiftorians ; and that no revolution happened 
9I in Great Britian during the 1 ill century. 

From tefti- 2. The fee or d kind of evidence which we produce 
toony. to prove the authenticity of the New Teftament, is the 
teftimony of ancient writers, Chriftians, Jews, and Hea¬ 
thens. 

, In reviewing the evidence of teftimony, it will not 

be expedteft that we (hould begin at the prefent age, and 
trace backwards the authors who have written on this 
fubjedt to the firft ages of Chriftianity. This indeed, 
though a laborious talk, could be performed in the 
moft complete manner ; the whole feries of authors,' 
numerous in every age, who have quoted from the books 
of the New Teftament, written commentaries upon 
them, tranflated them into different languages, Or who 
have drawn up a lift of them, could be exhibited fo as 
to form fuch a perfedt body of evidence, that we imagine 
even a jury ; f deifls would.find it impoffible, upon a de¬ 
liberate and candid examination, to rejedt or dilbelieve it. 
We do not, however, fuppofe that icepticifrn has yet 
arrived at fo great a height as to render fuch a tedi¬ 
ous and circumftantial evidence neceffary. Palling over 
the intermediate fpace, therefore, we fhall. afeend at 
once to the fourth century, when the evidence for the 
authenticity of the New Teftament was fully eftablilhed, 
and trace it back from that period to the age of 
the apoftles. We hope that this method of Hating the 
evidence will appear more natural, and will afford more 
fatisfadtion, than that which has been ufually adopted. 

It is furely more natural, when we inveftigate the 
truth of any fadt which depends on a feries of teftimony, 
to begin with thofe witneffes who lived neareft the 
prefent age, and vvhofe characters are beft eftablilhed. 
In this way we fhall learn from themfelves the founda¬ 
tion of their belief, and the characters of thofe from 
whoth they derived it ; and thus we afeend till we ar¬ 
rive at its origin. This mode of inveftigation will 
give more fatisfadtion to the deift than the ufual way ; 
and we believe no Chriftian, who is confident of the 
goodnefs of his -caufe, will be unwilling to grant any 
proper conceffions. The deift will thus have an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining, feparately, what he will conftder 
as the weakeft parts of the evidence, thofe which are 
exhibited by the earlieft Chriftian writers, confuting of 
expreffions, and not quotations, taken from the New 
Teftament. The Chriftian, on the other hand, ought 
to wiih, that thefe apparently weak parts of the evi- 
deace were diftindtly examined, for they will afford an 
irrefragable proof that the New Teftament was not for- 
- ged : and lhould the deift rejedt the evidence of thofe 

early writers, it will be incumbent on him to account 
for the origin of the Chriftian religion, which he will 
find more difficult than to afmit the common hypo- 
thefis. 

In the fourth century we could produce the tefti- 
monies of numerous witneffes to prove that the books 
of the New Teftament exifted at that rime ; but it will 
be lufficient to mention their names, the time in which 
they wrote, and the fubftance of their evidence. This 
we fhall prefent in a concife form in the following 
table, which is taken from Jones’s New and, full Me¬ 
thod of eftablilhing the canon of the New Teftament. 


1 


The JSfames of 
the Writers . 


L 

Athanaftus 
biffiop i -f A 
lexandria. 

II. 

Cyril biftiop 
ofjerufalem 

III. 

The bilhops 
afiembled in 
the council 
of Laodicea, 


IV. 

Epiphanius 
biftiop of Sa- 
jlamis in Cy¬ 
prus. 

V. 

Gregory Na 
jzianzen bi 
|ftiop of Con- 
ftantinople. 

VI. 

Philaftrius 
biftiop of 
Brixia in 
Venice. 


VII. 

Jerome. 


VIII. 
Ruffin pref- 
byter of A- 
quilegium. 


. IX. 

Auftin bi- 
fliop bf Hip¬ 
po in Africa. 

X. 

The XLIV 
bifhops af- 
fembled in 
the third 
council of 
Carthage. 


The 

Times in 
i which 
they lived. 


, 1 


The variation or agree- i 
i ment of their cat. 

logues ’with ours uo'zu ' JM • c ‘ 
received . 


The hooks in which 
indues arc . 


A. C. 
3 I S- 


34 °. 


364. 


37 °' 


375 - 


380. 


382. 


390. 


394 . 


St Au¬ 
ftin was 
prefent 
at it. 


The fame perfedt-. 
ly with ours nowi 
received. 1 


Fragment. Epijl. 
1 7 ef:al. tom- 2. 
cif hi Synopf. 

I tom. 1. 

The fame with Catech. IF. § 
ours, on y the! ult. p. 101 
Revelation 
omitted. 

The Revelation 
is omitted. 


The fame with 
ours now re¬ 
ceived. 


Omits the Reve¬ 
lation. 


The fame with ours 
now received; ex¬ 
cept that he men-; 
tions only 13 of St 
Paul’s epiftles (omit¬ 
ting very probably 
the epiftle to the He¬ 
brews), and leaves 
out the Revelations. 


The fame with ours ; 
except that he fpeaks 
dubioufly of the E- 
piftle to the He¬ 
brews; tho’in other 
parts of his writings 
he receives it as ca¬ 
nonical. 

it perfedtly agrees 
with ours. 


It perfedtly agrees 
with ours. 


It perfedtly agrees 
with ours. 


Canon TJX. 

N. J 3 . The canons 
of this council 
were not long af¬ 
terwards received 
into the body of 
the canons of the 
univerfal church. 

Heeref. 76. cor.t. 
Anom. p. 399. 


Carm. de •verts 
& genuin. 
Scriptur. 


Lib. de HareJ. 
Numb. 87. 


F,p. ad Paulin. 
83. ’Trail. 6. 
p.2.Alfocom- 
moniy prefixed 
to the Latin 
vulgar. 

| Expof. in Symb. 
Apujlol. tj 36. 
int. Ep. liter on. 
Par. 1. Trac. 
3. p. no. & 
inter Op. Cypr. 

P -57 5 - 
■De Doctrin. 
Chr'tft. 1 . 2. c. 
8. Tom. Op. 3. 
p. 25. 

Vid. Canon. 

XL VII. Id 

cap. ult . 


Scripture. 


We 



9 cripture, 

9* 

Teftimo- 
nies of the 
ancient 
Chriftians. 


Paley’sEvi- 
dences of 
Chriftiani- 
* 7 - 

93 

Of Eufe- 
hius. 


94 

Of Viilo- 


95 

Of Cypri- 


96 

Of Origen 
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We now go back to Eufebius, who wrote about the 
year 3 15, and whofe catalogue of the books of the New 
Teilament we fhall mention at more length. “ Let us 
obferve (fays he) the writings of the apoftle John, 
which are uncontradici.d ; and, fir ft of all, muft be men- 
ti >neJ, as acknowledged of all, the Gofpel, according 
to him, well known to all the churches under heaven.” 
The author then proceeds to relate the occafions of 
writing the Gofpels, and the reafons for placing St 
John’s the laft, manifeftly fpeaking of all the four as 
equal in their authority, and in the certainty, of their 
original. The fee •nd paflage is taken from a chap¬ 
ter, the title of which is, “ Of the Scriptures univer- 
fally acknowledged, and bf thofe that are not fuch.” 
Eufebius begins his enumeration in the following man¬ 
ner : “ In the firft place, are to be ranked the facred 
four Golpels, then the book of the Adis of the Apoftles ; 
after that are to be reckoned the Epiltles of Paul; 
in the next place, that called the firft Epiftle of John 
and the Epiftle of Peter are to be efteemed authentic ; 
after this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Re¬ 
velation of John ; about which we fhall obferve the dif¬ 
ferent opinions at proper feafons. Of the controvert¬ 
ed, but yet well known or approved by the moft, are- 
that called the epiftle of James and that of Jude, the' 
fecond of Peter, and the fecond and third of John, whe¬ 
ther they were written by theevangelift or by another 
of the fame name.” He then proceeds to reckon up 
five others, n, t in our canon, which he calls in one 
place fpurious, in another controverted; evidently mean¬ 
ing the fame thing by thefe two words (s). 

A. D. 290, Vidl rin bifhop of Pettaw in Germany, 
in a commentary upon this text of the Revelation, 
“ The firft was like a lion, the fecond was like a calf, 
the third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,” 
makes out, that by the four creatures are intended 
the four Gofpels ; and to fhow the propriety of the 
fymbols, he recites thefubjedl with which each evange- 
lift opens his hiftory. The explication is fanciful, but 
the teftimony pofitive. He alfo exprefsly cites the 
Adts of the Apoftles. 

A. D. 230, Cyprian bifhop of Carthage gives the 
following teftimony : “The church (fays this father) 
is watered like Paradife by four rivers, that is, by four 
Gofpels.” The Adis of the Apoftles are alfo frequently 
quoted by Cyprian under that name, and under the 
name of the “ Divine Scripture x ” In his various wri¬ 
tings are fuch frequent and copious citations of Scrip¬ 
ture, as to place this part of the teftimony beyond con- 
troverfy. Nor is there, in the works of this eminent 
African bifhop, one quotation of a fpurious or apocry¬ 
phal Chriftian writing. 

A. D. 210, Origin is a moft important evidence. 
Nothing can be more peremptory upon the fubjedt now 
under confideration, and, from a writer of his learning 
and information, nothing more fatisfadlory, than the de¬ 
claration of Origen, p> eferved in an extradt of his works 
by Eufebius : “ That the four Gofpels alone are received 
without difpute by the whole church of God under 
heaven to which declaration is immediately fubjoined 

Vol. XVII. 
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a brief hiftory of the refpeftive authors, to whom they Seriptoe. 
were then, as they are now, aferibed. The fentiments 
exprelfed concerning the Gofpels in all the works of 
Origen which remain, entirely correfpond with the 
teftimony here cited. His atteftation to the Adis of 
the Apoftles is no lefs pofitive: “ And Luke alfo once 
more founds the trumpet relating the Adis of the Apof¬ 
tles.” That the Scriptures were then univerfally read, 
is plainly affirmed by this writer in a pafl’age in 
which he is repelling the objedtions of Celfus, “ That 
it is not in private books, or fuch as are read by 
few only, and thofe ftudious perfons, but in books 
read by every body, that it is written, the invifible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clear¬ 
ly feen, being underftood by things that are made.” It 
is to no purpofe to Angle out quotations of Scripture 
from fuch a writer as this. We might as well make a 
feledlion of the quotations of Scripture in Dr Clarke’s 
fermons. They are fo thickly fown in the Works of 
Origen, that Dr Mill fays, “ If we had all his works 
remaining, we ffiould have before us almoft the whole 
text of the Bible.” 

A. D. 194, Tertullian exhibits the number of the of Tertift- 
Gofpels then received, the names of the evangelifts,and Han. 
their proper defignations, in one fhort fentence — 

“ Among the apoftles, John and Matthew teach us the 
faith ; among apoftolical men, Luke and Mark refreffi 
it.” The next paflage to be taken from Tertullian af¬ 
fords as complete an atteftation to tbe authenticity of the 
Gofpels as can be well imagined. After enumerating the 
churches which had been founded by Paul at Corinth, 
in Galatia, at Philippi, Theffalonica, and Epbefus, the 
church of Rome eftablilhed by Peter and Paul, and other 
churches derived from John, he proceeds thus: “ I fay 
then, that with them, but not with them only which are 
apoftolical, but with all who have fellowfhip with them 
in the fame faith, is that Gofpel of Luke reeeived’from 
its firft publication, which we fo zealoufly maintain ; ” 
and prefently afterwards adds, “ The fame authority of 
the apoftolic churches will fupport the other Gofpels, 
which we have from them, and according to them, I 
mean John’s and Matthew’s, although that likewife 
which Mark publiffied may be faid to be Peter’s, whofe 
interpreter Mark was.” In another place Tertullian 
affirms, that the three other Gofpels, as well as St Luke's 
were in the hands of the churches from the beginning. 

This noble teftimony proves inconteftably the antiquity 
of the Gofpels, and that they were univerfally received ; 
that they were in the hands of all, and had been fo from 
the firft. And this evidence appears not more than 150 
years after the publication of the books. Dr Lardner ob¬ 
serves, “ that there are more and larger quotations of 
the fiaall volume cf the New Teftament in this one 
Chriftian author, than there aieof all the works of Ci¬ 
cero, in writers of all characters, for feveral ages.” pg 

A. D. 178, Iret-Kus was bilhop of Lyons, and is Of Irenseus, 
mentioned by Tertullian, Eufebius, Jerome, and Pho- 
tius. In his youth he had been a difciple of Poly¬ 
carp, who was a difciple of John. He aliens of hitn- 
felfandhis contemporaries, that they were able to rec- 

S kon 


(s) That Eufebius could not intend, by the word rendered fpurious, what we at prefent mean by it, is 
evident from a claufe in this very chapter, where fpeaking of the Gofpels of Peter and Thomas, and Matthias 
and fome others, he fays, “ They are not fo much as to be reckoned among the fpurious, but are to be rejeriei 
as altogether abfurd and impious.” Lard Ore l. vol. viii. p. 98. 
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Scripture, kon up in all the principal churches the fucceffior. of bi- 
fhops to their firft inftitution. His teftimony to the four 
Gofpels and Ads of the Apoftles is exprefs and pofi- 
tive. “ We have not received,” fays Irenseus, “ the 
knowledge of the way of our falvation by any others 
than thofe by whom the Gofpel has been brought to 
us. Which Gofpel they firft preached, and afterwards, 
by the will of God, committed to writing, that it might 
be for time to come the foundation and pillar of bur 
faith. For after that our Lord rofe from the dead, 
and they (the apoftles) were endowed from above with 
the power of the Holy Ghoft coming down upon them, 
they received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to 
men the bleffing of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
and every one alike, the Gofpel of God. Matthew 
then, among the Jews, wrote a Gofpel in their own lan¬ 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gofpel 
at Rome, and founding a church there. And after 
their exit, Mark alfo, the difciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter. And Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the Gofpel preached by him 
(Paul). Afterwards John, the difciple of the Lord, 
who alfo leaned upon his bread, likewife publifhed a 
Gofpel while he dwelt at Ephefus in Afia.” Irenseus 
then relates how Matthew begins his Gofpel, how 
Mark begins and ends his, and gives the fuppofed rea- 
fons for doing fo. He enumerates at length all the paf- 
fogesof Chrift’s hiftory in Luke, which are not found 
in any of the other evangelifts. He dates the particu¬ 
lar defign with which St John cornpofed his Gofpel, and 
accounts for the doctrinal declarations which precede 
the, narrative. If any modern divine fhould write a book 
upon the genuinenefs of the Gofpels, he could not affert 
it more exprefsly, or date their original more diftinCtly, 
than Irenseus hath done within little more than 1.00 
years after they were publifhed. 

RefpeCting the book of the Acts of the Apoftles, and 
its author, the teftimony of Ireoxus is no lefs explicit. 
Referring to the account of St Paul’s converlion and 
vocation, in the ninth chapter of that book, “ Nor 
can they (fays he, meaning the parties with whom he ar¬ 
gues) fhow that he is not to be credited, who has reiatei 
to us the truth with the greateft exaCtnefs.” In ano¬ 
ther place, he, has actually collected the feveral texts, in 
which the writer pf the hiftory is reprefented as acco'm- 
paoying St Paul, which led him to exhibit a iummary 
of almoft tire whole of the lad twelve chapters ol the 
book. 

According to Lardner, Irenseus quotes twelve of 
Paul’s epi files, naming their author ; alfo the firft 
epifiles of Peter, the two firft epiflles of John, and the 
Revelation. The epiflles of Paul which he omits are 
thofe addrefied to Philemon and the Hebrews. Eufe- 
bius fays, that he quotes the epiflle to the Hebrews, 
though he does not aferibe it to Paul. The work, how¬ 
ever, is loft. 

Of Tatian A. D. 172, Tatian, who is fpoken of by Clemens 
31 " Alexandrinus, Origen, Eufebius, and Jerome, compo- 
fed a harmony of the four Gofpels, which he called 
Diatejfaron of the four. This title as well as the 
work, is remarkable, becaufe itfhows that then as well 

now there were four, and only four, Gofpels in ge¬ 
neral ufe among Chriflians, 

A. D. 170, the churches of Lyons and Vienne in 


France fent an account of the fufferings of their mar- Scripture, 
tyrs to the churches of Afia and Phrygia, which has 
been prel'erved entire by Eufebius. And what carties 
in fome meafure the teftimony of thefe churches to a 
higher age is, that they had now for their bifhop Po- 
thinus, who was 90 years old, and whole early life 
confequently muft have immediately followed the times 
of the apoftles. In this epiflle are exaCt references 
to the G fpels of Luke and John, and to the ACts of 
the Apoftles. The form of reference is the fame as in 
all the preceding articles. That from St John is in 
thefe werds : “ Then was fulfilled that which was fpoken 
by the Lord, that whofoeVer killeth you, wall think that 
he doth God fervice*.” ‘Johnxyi. 

DillinCl references are alfo made to other books, viz. a - " 

ACts, Romans, Ephefians, Philippians, 1 Timothy, 

1 Peter, x John, Revelation. J00 

A. D. 140, Jullin Martyr cornpofed feveral books, Of Juftia 
which are mentioned by his difciple Tatian, by Tertul- Martyr, 
lian, Methodius, Eufebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
Photius. In his writings between 20 and 30 quota¬ 
tions from the Gofpels and Adis of the Apoftles are rec¬ 
koned up, which are .clear, diftinfl, and copious; if 
each verfe be counted feparately, a much greater num¬ 
ber ; if each expreflion, Hill more. Jones, in his book 
on the Canon of the New Teftament, ventures to affirm 
that he cites the books of which it confifts, particularly 
the four Gofpels above 200 times. 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gofpels 
within the compafs of half a page ; “ and in other 
words, he fays, Depart from me into outer darknefs, 
which the Father hath prepared for Satan and his An¬ 
gels,” (which is from Matthewxxv. 41.) “ And again 
he faid in other words, I give unto you power to tread 
upon ferpents and fcorpions, and venomous beafts, and 
upon all the power of the enemy.” ( Phis from 
Luke x. 19.) “ And, before he was crucified, he faid. 

The fon of man muft fuifer many things, and he re¬ 
jected of the Scribes and pharifees, and be crucified, 
and rife again the third day ; (this from Mark viii. 31.) 

All the references in Juftin are made without men- 
ti ining the author ; which proves that thefe books were 
perfedtly well known, and that there were no other 
accounts of Chrifl then extant, or, at leaft, no others 
fo received and credited as to make it neceffary to add 
any marks of diltinCtion-. But although Juftin men¬ 
tions not the authors’ names, he calls the books Me-i 
moirs cornpofed by the Apojlles ; Memoirs cornpofed by the 
Apoftles and their Companions ; which deferiptions, the 
latter efpecially, exactly fuit the titles which the Go- 
pels and ACls of the Apoftles now bear. 

He informs us, in his firft apology, that the Memoirs 
of the Apojlles, or the writings of the prophets, are 
read according as the time allows ; and, when the reader 
has ended, the prefident makes a dilcourfe, exhorting 
to the imitation of fuch excellent things., 

A few ihort obfervations will fhow the value of this 
teftimony. 1. The Memoirs of the Apoftles, Juftin in 
another place exprefsly tells us are what are called 
Gojpels. And that they were the Gofpels which we now 
ufe is made certain by Juftin’s numerous quotations of 
them, and his filence about any others. 2. He de- 
feribes the general ufage of the Chriftian church. 

3. He does not fpeak of it as recent or newly infti, 
luted, but in the terms in which men fpeak of eftablifhed 
cuftoms- 

Juftin 
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Sctipture. Juflin alfo makes fuch allufions to the following 
books as (how that he had read them : Romans, i Co¬ 
rinthians, Galatians, Ephefians, Pliilippians, Coloffians, 
2 Theffalonians, Hebrews, 2 Peter ; and he afcribes 
101 the Revelation to John the apoltle of Chrift. 

Of Papias. A. D. 116, Papias, a hearer of John, and companion 
of Pol) carp, as Irenseus attefts, and of the apoftolical age 
as all agree, in a palfage quoted by Eufebius, from a 
work now loft, exprefsly alcribes the two firll Gofpels 
-to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner which proves 
that thele Gofpels muft have publicly borne the names 
of thefe authors at that time, and probably long before ; 
for Papias does not lay, that one Gofpel was written by 
Matthew, and another by Mark ; but, affuming this as 
perfectly well known, he tells 11s from what materials 
Mark collected his accoum, viz. from Peter’s preaching, 
and in what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. 
Whether Papias was well informed in this ftatement or 
not, to the point for which this teftimony is produced, 
namely, that thefe books bore thefe names at this time, 
his authority is complete. 

Papias himfelf declares that he received his accounts 
of Christianity from thofe who were acquainted with the 
apoftles, and that thofe accounts which he thus received 
from the older Chriftians, and had committed to me- 
mory, he inferted in his books. He further adds, that 
he was very folicitous to obtain every poffible informa¬ 
tion, efpecially to learn what the apoftles faid a 1 .d preach¬ 
ed, valuing fuch information more titan wha" was writ- 
* Praefat. tCI \ in * ooks *- „ , 

in Op.apud A. H. 108, Polycarp was the bifliop of Smyrna, 

Eufeb.Hift. and dilciple of John the Apoftle. This teftimony con- 
Eccl 1. m. cerning Polycarp is given by Irenseus, who in his youth 
c ' 3 9 ' o bad leen him. “ I can tell the place,” faith Irenteus, “ in 
Of Poly- t ^ e b'elfed Polycarp lat and taught, and his go- 

tarp. * n § < ut an 4 coming in, and the manner of his life, and 
the form (1 his perfon, and the difcourfes he made to 
the people, and how he related his converfation with 
John and others who had feen the Lord, and how he 
related their fayings, and what he had heard concern¬ 
ing the Lot d, both concerning his miracles and his doc¬ 
trine, as he had received them from the eye-witnelfes of 
the word o{ life ; all which Polycarp related agreeable 
to the icriptures.” 

Of Polycarp, whofe proximity to the age and coun¬ 
try and perfons of the apoftles is thus attefted, we 
have one undoubted epiftle remaining ; which, though 
a lhort performance, contains nearly 40 clear allufions 
to the books of the New Teftament. This is ftrong 
evidence of the refpedt which was paid to them by Chri- 
ftians of that age. Among thefe, although the writings 
of St Paul are more frequently ufed by Polycarp than 
other parts of Scripture, there are copious allufions to 
the Gofpel of St Matthew, f me to paffages found in 
the Golpels both of Matthew and Luke, and fome which 
more nearly refemble the words in Luke. 

He thus fixes the authority < f the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the uie of it among Chriftians. If, therefore, we 
pray the Lord to forgive us, <zve oug .t aljo to forgive. 
And again, Wfh fupplication befeeching the all-ieeing 
God not to ha ! us into temptation. 

In another place, he quotes the words of our Lord : 
“ But remembering what the Lord faid, teaching, 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. Forgive, and ye 
(hall he forgiven ; be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy ; with what mealure ye mete, it lhall be meafured 
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to you again*. Suppofing Polycarp to have had thefe Scripture, 
words from the books in which we now find them, it * Matt-, 
is manifeft that thefe books were confidered by him, viii.i.i, 2. 
and by his readers, as he thought, as authentic accounts v - 7 - 
of Chi ill’s difcourfes; and that this point was incon- 
teftable. 

He quotes alfo the following books, the fit ft of 
which he afcribes to St Paul: 1 Corinthians, Ephe¬ 
fians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Theffalonians; and makes 
evident references to others, particularly to Adis, Ro¬ 
mans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timo¬ 
thy, 1 Peter, 1 John. r#j 

Ignatius, as it is teftified by ancient Chriftian writers, Of Igna- 
became bifhop of Antioch about 37 years after Chrift’s tius - 
afcenfion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, and 
flation, it is probable that he had known and converted 
with many of the apoftles. Epiftles of Ignatius are re¬ 
ferred to by Polycarp his contemporary. Paffages, 
found in the epiftles now extant under his name, are 
quoted by Irenseus, A. D. 178, by Origen, A. D. 

230; and the occafion of writing them is fully ex- 
-plained by Eufebius and Jerome. What are called the 
fmaller epiftles of Ignatius are generally reckoned the 
fame which were read by Irenaeus, Origen, and Eufe¬ 
bius. 

They are admitted as genuine by Voffius, and have 
been proved to be fo by bifliop Pearfon with a force 
of argument which feems to admit of no reply. In 
thefe epiftles are undoubted allufions to Matt. iii. 15. 
xi. 16. to John iii. 8.; and their venerable author, who 
often fpeak, of St Paul in terms of the higheft refpedt, 
once quotes his epiftle to the Ephefians by name. 104 

Near the conclufion of the epiftle to the Romans, Of H«- 
St Paul, amongft others, fends the following falutation : lllas - 
“ Salute Afyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobus, 

Hermes, and the brethren which are with them.” Of 
Hermas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman 
Chriftians as contemporary with St Paul, there is a book 
ftill remaining, the authenticity of which cannot be 
dilputed. It is called the Shepherd, or Pajlor of Iicr- 
mas- Its antiquity is inconteftable, from the quotations 
of it in Irenaeus, A. D. 178, Clement of Alexandria, 

A. D. 194, Tertullian, A. D. 20c, Origen, A. D. 

230. The notes of time extant in the epiftle itlelf agree 
with its title, and with the teftimonies concerning it, 
which intimate that it was written during the lifetime 
ot Clement. In this piece are tacit allufions to St 
Matthew’s, St Luke’s, and St John’s Gofpels; that is 
to fay, there are applications of thoughts and expref- 
fions found in thefe Gofpels, without citing the place or 
writer from which they were taken. In this form ap¬ 
pear in Hermas the confeffing and denying of Chriftf ; j, Matt _ x 
the parable of the feed fownj; ; the coroparifon of 32, 33. 0! 
Chrift’s difciples to little children ; the faying, “ he Luke xii. 
that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, com- 8 > 9 - 
mitteth adultery^ the lingular exprdfion, “ having ^.T^ att ‘ " 
received all power from his father,” is probably an allu k e 3 ' ° F 
Con to Matthew xxvi'ii. 18. and Chrift being the “ gate,” v iii. 5. 
or only way of coming “ to God,” is a plain allufion to § Luke 
John xiv. 6. x. 7, 9. There is alfo a probable allufion xvi - l8 - 
to Adis v. 32. 

The Shepherd of Hermas has been confidered as a 
fanciful performance. This, however, is of no impor¬ 
tance in the prefent cafe. We only adduce it as evi- 
dence that the books to which it frequently alludes ex- 
illed in the firft century ; and for this purnofe it is fatis- 

S 2 factory, 
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Scripture. fa&ory, as its authenticity has never been queftioned. 
w However abfurd opinions a man may entertain while he 

retains his under (landing, his tellimony to a matter ol 
105 fad will Hill be received in any court of juftice. 

Of Cle- A. D. 96, we are in poffeffion of an epiftle written 
mens Ro- by Clement bilhop of Rome, whom ancient writers, 
manua. without any doubt or fcrup'le, affert to have been the 

Clement whom St Paul mentions Philippians iv. 3. 
“ with Clement alfo, and other my fellow labourers, 
whofe names are in the book of life.” This epiftle is 
lpoken of by the ancients as an epiftle acknowledged 
byall; and, as Irenaeus well reprefents its value, “ writ¬ 
ten by Clement^ who had feen'the bleffed apoftles and 
converfed with them, who had the preaching of the 
apoftles Rill founding in his ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes.” It is addreffed to the church of Co¬ 
rinth ; and what alone may feem a decifive proof of 
its authenticity, Dionyfius bilhop of Corinth, about the 
year 170, i. e. about 80 or 90 years after the epiftle 
Was written, bears witnefs, “ that it had been ufually 
read in that church from ancient times.” This epiftle 
affords, among others, the following valuable paf- 
fages : “ Efpecially remembering the words of the 
Lord Jefus, which he fpake, teaching gentlenefs and 
long fuffering; for thus he faid (r), Be ye merciful, that 
ye may obtain mercy; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
unto you ; as you do, fo Iball it be done unto you; as 
you give, fo fha.ll it be given unto you ; as ye judge, lb 
fhall ye be judged ; as ye fhew kindnefs, fo lhall kind- 
nefs be (hewn unto you ; with what meafure ye mete, 
with the fame it lhall be meafured to you. By this 
command, and by thefe rules, let us eftablilh ourielves, 
that we may glways walk obediently to his holy words.” 

Again, “ Remember the words of the Lord Jefus, 
for he faid. Wo to that man by whom offences come ; 
it were better for him that he had not been horn, than 
that he Ihould offend one of my ele£t 5 it weie better 
lor him that a millftone Ihould be tied about his neck, 
and that he Ihould be drowned in the fea, than that he 
Ihould offend one of my little ones (u).” 

He afcribes the firft epiftle to the Corinthians to 
Paul, and makes fuch allulions to the following books 
as is fufficient to (hew that he had feen and read them : 
Acts, Romans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephefians, 
Philippians, Coloffians, 1 Theffalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus, i Peter, 2 Peter. 

It may be faid, as Clement has net mentioned the 
books by name from which we affert thefe allufions or 
references are; made, it is uncertain whether he refers to 
any books, or whether he received thefe expreffions from 
the difeourfes and converfation of the apoftles. Mr 
Paley has given a. very fatisfa&ory anfwer to this objec¬ 
tion : ill, That Clement, in the very fame manner,name¬ 
ly, without any mark of reference, ufes a paffage now 
t chap, found in the epiftle of the Romans* ; which paffage, 
i. 49. from the peculiarity of the words that compofe it, and 

from their order, it is manifeft that he mutt have taken 


from the epiftle. The fame remark may be applied to , Scnpturr- 
fome very lingular fentiments in the epiftle to the He- 
brews. Secondly, that there are many lentences of 
St Paul’s fir ft epiftle to the Corinthians to be found in 
Clement’s.epiftie, without any fign of quotation, which 
yet certainly are quotations ; becaufe it appears that 
Clement had St Paul’s epiftle before him; for in one 
place he mentions it in terms too exprefs to leave 
us in any doubt. “ Take into your hands the epiftle 
of the bleffed apoftle Paul.” Thirdly, that the me¬ 
thod of adopting words of feripture, without reference 
or acknowledgment, was a method in general ufe amongft 
the molt ancient Chriftian writers. Thefe analogies 
not only repel the objection, but call the prefumption 
on the other fide ; and afford a confiderable degree of 
pofitive proof, that the words in queftion have been 
borrowed Irom the places of Scripture in which we now 
find them. Bur. take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard theie words from the apoftles or firft 
teachers of Chiiftianity; with refpedt to the precife 
point of our argument, viz. that the Scriptures contain 
what the apoftles taught, this fuppolition may ferve al- 
moll as well. 

We have now traced the evidence to the times of the 
apottles; but we have not been anxious to draw it out 
to a great length, by introducing every thing. On die 
contrary, we have been careful to render it as concife 
as poffible, that its force might be difeerned at a glance. 

The evidence which has been Hated is cf two kinds. 

Till the time of Judin Martyr and Irenasus it confifts 
chiefly of allufions, references, and expreffions, borrow¬ 
ed from the books of the New Teitament, without men¬ 
tioning them by name. Alter the time of Irenseus it 
became uiual to cite the facred books, and mention the 
authors from whom the citations were taken. I0 g. 

The firft fpecies of evidence will perhaps appear to The allu- 
fome exceptionable; but it mull be rememb red that fions and 
it was uiual among the ancient Chriftians as well as reference*. 
Jews to adopt the expreffions of Scripture without na- 1 ? th 5 , 
nfing the authors. Why they did fo it is not neceffary t . ™, lt ‘ 
to inquire. The only point of importance to be deter- the firft 7 
mined is, whether thofe references are a fufficient proof Chriftian 
of the exiftence of the books to which they allude ? writers 
This, we prefume, will not be denied ; elpecially in the P rov f tha & 
prefent age, when it is fo common to charge an author J* 
with plngiarifin if he happen to fall upon the fame train 
of ideas, or exprefs himfelf in a fimifar manner with au¬ 
thors who have written, before him. We may farther 
affirm, that thefe, tacit references afford a complete proof 
that thofe ancient Writers had no intention of impoling 
a forgery upon the world. They prove the exiftence 
of ti e Chriftian religion and of the apoftolical writings,, 
without (hewing any fufpicious earneftnefs that men 
Ihould believe them. Had thefe books been forged, 
thofe who wifted to pafs them upon the world would 
have been at more pains than the firlt Chriftians were 
to prove their authenticity. They adted the part of 

honeft 


(t) “ Bleffed are the merciful, for the\ fhall obtain mercy ” Matt. v. 7. “ Forgive, and ye fhall be forgiven ; 
give, and it fhall be given unto you,” Luke vi. 37, 38. Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for with what judg... 
ment ye judge, ye fhall be judged, and with what meafure ye mete, it lhall be meafured to you again,” Mat. vii. z. 

(v) Mat, xv ii. 6 . ‘‘ But whofr lhall offend one of thefe little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millftone were : hanged, about his neck, and that he were calf into, the fea.” The latter part of the' paf- 
1 ge in Clement agrees more exadlly with Luke xvii. 2. “ it were better for him that a millftone were hanged 
a. out bis neck, and he call into the fea, than that he ihould offend one of thefe little ones.” 
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Scripture, honeft men ; they believed them themfelves, and they 
never imagined that others would fufpe& their truth. 

It is a confideration of great importance, in review¬ 
ing the evidence which has been now ftaced, that the 
witneffes lived in different countries ; Clemens flourifli- 
ed at Rome, Polytarp at Smyrna, Jutbn Martyr in Sy¬ 
ria, Irenseus in France, Tertullian at Ca thage, Origen 
at Alexandria, and Eufebius at Carfarea. This proves 
that the books of the New TefUment were equally well 
known in diftant countries by men who had no inter- 
TO y courfe with one another. 

Teftimo- The fame thing is proved by teftimonies if poflible 
niesof He- lefs exceptionable. The ancient heretics, whofe opi- 
retica. nions were fometimes grofl'er and more impious than 
thofe which any modern fettary has ventured to broach, 
and whofe zeal in the propagationofthemequalledth.it 
of the moil flaming enthufiaft of the latl century, never 
called in queftion the authenticity of the books of the 
New Teftament. When they met with any paffage in 
the G fpels or epiftles which they could not reconcile 
to their own heretical notions, they either erafed it, or 
denied that the author was inspired; but they nowhere 
contend that the book in which it ftood was not writ¬ 
ten by the apoftle or evangelift wh fe name it bore. 
Eufebius relates, that the Ebionites rejedted all the 
epiftles of Paul, and called him an apoftate, becaufe he 
departed from the Levitical law ; and they adopted as 
their rule of faith the G npel of St Mathew, though in¬ 
deed they greatly corrupted it. T.iis proves therefore 
that the gofpel according to Matthew was then pub- 
lilhed, and that St Paul’s epiftles w’ere then known. 

Ot the heretics who erafed or altered paffages to 
make the Scriptures agree with their doctrines, we may 
produce Marcion as an inftance, who lived in the be¬ 
ginning of the ad century. He lived in an age when 
he could have eatily difeovered if the writings of the 
New Teft ,ment had been forged ; and as he was much 
incenfed again!! the orthodox party, if fuch a forgery 
had been committed, unqueftionably he would not have 
failed to make the difeovery, as it would have afforded 
the moft ample means of revenge and triumph, and en¬ 
abled him to eftablifh his own opinions with lefs diiA- 
culty. But his whole condudt (hows clearly, that he 
believed the wrirings of the New Teftament to be au¬ 
thentic. He faid that the Gofpel according to St Mat¬ 
thew, the epiitie to the Hebrews, with thofe of St Pe¬ 
ter and St James, as well as the Old Teftament in ge¬ 
neral, were writings not for Chriftians but for Jews. 
He pubhlhed a new edition of the Gofpel according to 
Luke, and the firft ten epiftles of Paul; in which it has 
be. affirmed by Epiphanius, that he altered every paf- 
fage that contradicted his own opinions; but as many 
of thefe alterations are what modern critics call iramus 
readings , though we receive the teftimony of Epipha¬ 
nius w « muft not rely upon his opinion (x) Hence 
it is evident that the books of the New Teftament 
above mentioned did thenexift, and were acknowledged 
to be the works of the authors whofe names they bear. 

Dr Lardner, in his General Review, fums up this 
head of evidence in the following words: “ Noetus, 
Paul of Samofata, Sabellius, Marcelius, Photinur, the 
Novatians, Donatifts, Manicheans (y), Prifciliianifts, 
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befide Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, and divers a-rip ain-. 
others, all received mull or all the fume books of tire 
New Teftament which the Catholics received; and 
agreed in a like refpedt for them as written by apoftles 
their difciples and companions.” I0 g . 

Celfus and Porphyry, both enemies of the Chriftian Teftimo- 
religion, are powerful witneffes for the antiquity of the niesof 
New Teftament. Celfus, who lived towards the end .;f Heathens-, 
the fecond century, not only mentions by name, but 
quotes paffages from the books of the New Teftament: 
and that the books to which he refers were no other 
than our prclent gofpels, is evident from the allufions 109 
to various paffages itill found in them. Celfus takes Of Cell'us, 
notice of the genealogies, which fixes two of thefe gol- 
pels ; of the precepts, Refill; not him that injures you, 
and, If a man llrike thee on the cne cheek, offer to him 
the other alio; of the woes denounced by Chrift of 
his prediftions; of his faying that it is impoffible to 
ferye two mafterr.; of the purple robe, the crown of 
thorns, and the reed which was put into the hand of 
Jeius; of the blood that flowed from his body upon 
the crofs, a circumftance which is recorded only by 
John; and (what is itifiar omnium for the purpofefor 
which we produce it) of the difference in the accounts 
given of the refurredtion by the evangelifts, fome men¬ 
tioning two angels at the fepulchre, others only one. 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celfus not 
only perpetually referred to the accounts of Chrift con¬ 
tained in the four Gofpels, but that he referred to no 
other accounts ; that he founded none of his objedtions 
to Chiiftianity upon any thing delivered in fpurious 

g° f P els - no 

The teftimony of Porphyry is ftill more important of Porphy. 
than that of Cell'us. He was born in the year 213, of ry. 

Tyrian origin. Unfortunately for the prefent age, 
fays Michaelis, the miftaken zeal of the Chriftian em¬ 
perors has bauilhed his writings from the world ; and 
every real friend of our religion would gladly give the 
works of one of the pious fathers to refeue thofe of 
Porphyry from the flames. But Mr Marfl), the learn¬ 
ed and judicious tranflator of Michaelis, relates, that, 
according to the accounts of Ifaac Voffius, a manu- 
feript of the works of Porphyry is preferved in the Me- 
dicean library at Florence, but kept fo fecret that no 
one is permitted to fee it. It is univerfally allowed, 
that Porphyry is the moft fenfible, as well as the molt 
fevere, adversary of the Chriftian religion that antiqui¬ 
ty can produce. He was verfed not only in hiftory, 
but alfo in philofophy and politics. His acquaintance 
with the Chriftians was not confined to a Angle coun¬ 
try ; for he had converfed with them in Tyre, in Si¬ 
cily, and in Rome. Enabled by his birth to ftudy the 
Syriac as well as the Greek authors, he was of all the 
adverfaries to the Chriftian religion the belt qualified to 
inquire into the authenticity of the facred writings. 

He poffeffed therefore every advantage which natural 
abilities or a fcientific education could afford to difeover 
whether the Hew Teftament was a genuine work of the 
apoftles and evangelifts, or whether it was impofed up¬ 
on the world after the deceafe of its pretended authors. 

But no trace of this 1 'ufpicion is anywhere to be found 
in his writings. In the fragments which ftill remain, 

mentipn 


(x) Dr L 'efer has written a learned differtation to prove that Marcion did not corrupt the facred writings. 
( y ) This muft be with an exception, however, of Faullus, who lived fo late as the year 384. 
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mention is made of the Gofpels to St Matthew, St Mark, 
and St John, the Ads ol the Apoftles, and the epiftle 
to the Galatians; and it clearly appears from the very 
objections of Porphyry, that the books to which he al¬ 
ludes were the fame which we poffefs at prefent. Thus 
he objects to the repetition of a generation in St Mat¬ 
thew’s genealogy; to Matthew’s call; to the quota¬ 
tion of a text from Ifaiah, which is found in a pfalm 
afcribed to Afaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tibe¬ 
rias a fea ; to the expreflion in St Matthew, “ the abo¬ 
mination of defolation 5” to the variation in Matthew 
and Mark upon the text “ the voice of one crying in 
the wildernels,” Matthew citing it from IfaiavMaik 
from the prophets; to John’s application of the term 
Word; to Chrift’s change of intention about going up 
to the feaft of tabernacles (John vii. 8.); to the judge¬ 
ment denounced by St Peter upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira, which he calls an imprecation of death. 

The iniiances here alleged ferve in fome meafure to 
fliow the nature of Porphyry’s objections, and prove 
.that Porphyry had read the Gofpels with that fort of 
attention which a writer would employ who regarded 
them as the depofitaries of the religion which he at¬ 
tacked. Betide thefe fpecifications, there exifts in the 
writings of ancient Chrifti.ms general evidence, that the 
places of Scripture, upon which Porphyry had made re¬ 
marks, were very numerous. 

The internal evidence to prove the authenticity of 
the New Teftament conftfts of two parts : The nature 
of the ftyle, and the coincidence of the New Teftament 
with the hiftory of the times. 

. The ftyle of the New Teftament is Angular, and 
differs very widely from the ftyle of claffical authors. It 
1 is full of Hebraifms and Syriafms ; a circumftance which 
pious ignorance has confidered as a fault, and which, 
even fo late as the prefent century, it has attempted 
to remove ; not knowing that thefe very deviations 
from Grecian purity afford the ftrongeft preftimption in 
its favour : for they prove, that the New Tejlament •was 
written by men of Hebrew origin, and is therefore a pro - 
duttwn.of the firjl century. After the death of the Arft 
Jewifh converts, few of the Jews turned preachers of 
the Gofpel; the Chriftians were generally ignorant 
of Hebrew, and confequendy could not write in the 
ftyle of the New Teftament. After the deftruftion of 
Jerufalem and the difperfton of the Jews, their lan¬ 
guage muft have been blended with that of other na¬ 
tions, and their vernacular phrafeology almoft entirely 
loft. The language, of the early fathers, though not 
always the pureft claflic Greek, has no refemblance to 
that of the New Teftament, not even excepting the 
works of the few who had a knowledge of the Hebrew ; 
as Orlgen, Epiphanies, and Juftin Martyr who being a 
native of Paleftirie, hiight have writen m a ftyle ftmi- 
lar to that of the New Teftament, had fuch a ftyle then 
prevailed. He that fufpeCts the New Teftament to be 
the forgery of a more recent period, ought to produce 
fome perfon who has employed a fmiilar diction; but 
thofe who are converfant with eiftern writings know 
well that a f reigner, who has not been enured to eaft- 


ern manners and modes of thinking from his infancy, Scripture 
can never imitate with fuccefs the oriental ftyle, much 
lefs forge a hiftory or an epiftle which contains a thou- 
fand incidental alluftons, which nothing but truth could 
fuggeft. To imitate clofely the ftyle of the New Tefta¬ 
ment is even more difficult than to imitate that of any 
other oriental book ; for there is not a Angle author, 
even among the Jews themfelves, Alice the deflruCtion 
of Jerufalem, that has compofed in a ftyle in die leaft 
degree like it (z). 

But though the books of the New Teftament bear fo 
clofe a refemblance in idiom, there is a diveifity of ftyle 
which ftiows them to be the work.of different perfons. 

Whoever reads with attention the epiftles, of Paul, muft 
be convinced that they were all written by the fame 
a nth r. An equal degree ot Amilarity is to be found 
between the Gofpel end ift epiftle of John. The wri¬ 
tings of St John and St Paul exhibit marks of an ori¬ 
ginal genius which no imitation can ever attain. The 
character of Paul as a writer is drawn w ith great judge¬ 
ment by Michaelis : “ His mind overflows with fenti- 
ment, yet he never lofes fight of his pt incipal objeCt, 
but hurried on by the rapidity of thought, difolofes fre¬ 
quently in the middle a conciufton to be made only at 
the end. To a profound knowledge of the Old Teita- 
ment he joins the acutenefs of philofophical wii'dom, 
which he difplays in applying and expounding ihe fa- 
cred writings ; and his explanations are there.ore fome- 
times fo new and unexpected, that fuperficial obfervers 
might be tempted to fuppi ie them erroneous. The fire 
of his genius, and his inattention tw ftyle, cccafton fre¬ 
quently a twofold obfeurity, he being often too concife 
to be underftood except by thofe to whom he immedi¬ 
ately wrote, and not feldom on the other hand fo full 
of his fubjeCt, as to produce long and difficult parenthe- 
fes, and a repetition of the fame word even in different 
fen !es. With a talent for irony and latire, he unites 
the moft reflned fenfibility, and tempers the feverity of 
his cenfures by expreffions of tendernefs and affeCtion ; 
nor does he ever forget in' the vehemence ot his zeal 
the rules of modefty and decorum. He is a writer, in 
fhort, of fo Angular and wonderful a compofition, that 
it would be difficult to find : a rival. That truly feuA- 
ble and fagacious philofopher Locke was of the fame 
opinion, and contended that St Paul was without an 
equal.” 

Poems have been forged and afcribed to former ages 
with fome fuccefs. Philofophical treatifes might be in¬ 
vented which it would be difficult to deleft ; but there 
is not a Angle inftance on record where an attempt has 
been made to forge a hiftory or a long epiftle, where 
the fraud has not been either fully proved, or rendered 
fo fuipicious that few are weak enough to believe it. 

^Vhoever attempts to forge a hiftory, or an epiftle in-the 
name of an ancient author, will be in great danger of 
contradicting the hiftory or the manners of that age, 
efpecially if he relate events which are not mentioned in 
general hiftory, but fuch as refer to a Angle city, feft, 
religion, or fchool. 

The difficulty of forging fuch hiftories as the Gofpels, 

and 


(z) The ftyle of Clem ns Romanus may perhaps be an exception. By many eminent critics it has been, 
thought fo like to that of the epiftle to the Hebrew's, as to give room for the opinion that Clemens either was 
the author of that epiftle, or was the perfoa who tranflated it from the Syro-Chaldaic language, in which it was 
originally compofed. 
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Scripture, and fuch epiftles as thofe of Paul, cannot be overcome the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after Scripture- 
by all the genius, learning, and indudry, of any in- the holding of the firft council, as it is called, at Jem- w 
dividual or l'ociety of men that ever lived. They con- falem, Ananias was dilpoffeffed of his office, in confe- 
tain a purer fyftem of ethics than all the ancient philo- quence of certain afts of violence beti r een the Samari- 
fophers could invent : They difcover a candour and mo- tans and the Jews, and lent prifoner to Rome ; but be- 
delty unexampled : They exhibit an originality in the ing afterwards releafed, he returned to Jerufalem. Now 
character of Jefus, and yet fuch a confiftency as the from that period he could not be called high priejl in 
imagination of our bed poets has never reached. Now the proper l'enfe of the word, though Jofephus has fome- 
it is a very remarkable circumdance, that hidories writ- times given him the title of taken in the more 

ten by four different men Ihould preferve fuch dignity extenfive meaning of a pried, who had a feat and 
and confiftency, though frequently relating different ac- voice in the Sanhedrim ; and Jonathan, though we are 
tions of Jefus, and defcending to the mod minute cir- not acquainted with the circumi.ances of his elevation, 
cumdances in his life. The 1 'cene of aftion is too ex- bad been raifed in the mean time to the fupreme dignity 
tenfive, and the agreement of fafts with the date of the in the Jewilh church. Between the death of Jonathan, 
times as prefented by other hiltorians is too clofe, to ad- who was murdered by order of Felix, and the high- 
mit the poffibility of forgery. priedhood of Ifmael, who was inveded with that dignity 

The fcene of aftion is not confined to one country, by Agrippa, elapfed an interval during Which the fa¬ 
it is fucceffively laid in the greated cities of the Roman cerdotal office was vacant. Now it happened precifely 
empire ; in Rome, in Antioch, in Corinth, in Athens, in this interval that St Paul was apprehended in Jerufa- 
as well as in Jerulalem and the land of Paledine. In- lem : and, the Sanhedrim being deditute of a prefident, 
numerable allufions are made to the manners and he undertook of his own authority the difcharge of that 
opinions of the Greeks the Romans, and the Jews; office, which he executed with the greated tyranny, 
and refpecting the Jews, they extend even to the tri- It is poffible therefore that St Paul, who had been on- 
fles and follies of their fchools. Yet after the drift- ly a few days in Jerufalem, might be ignorant that 
ed examination, the New Tedament will be found Ananias, who had been dilpoffeffed of the priedhood, 
to have a wonderful coincidence and harmony with had taken upon himfelf a trud to which he was not inti- 
Jofephit', the principal hidorian of thefe times, and tied; he might therefore very naturally exclaim, ‘ I wift 
II3 an enemy of Chridianity. not, brethren, that he was the high-pried !* Admitting 

And from It has been a quedion who the foldiers were who are him on the other hand to have been acquainted with 
remarkable faid in the Gofpel of Luke to have addrefled John the the taft, the expreffion mud be confidered as an indireft 

inftances of Baptid in thefe words, What_fhall tue do ? An anfwer reproof, and a tacit refufal to recognize ufurped au- 

b°'ween nCe t0 < l ue ^' on ma y he found in Jofephus*. Herod thority.” 

Tofeohus l * le tetrarc h of Galilee was engaged in a war with his Could fuch a correfpondence as this fubfid between 
and the faiher-in-law Ar.tas, a petty king in Arabia Petrasa, at truth and falfehood, between a forgery and an authen- 

New Tef- the very lime that John was preaching in the wilder- tic hidory ? or is it credible that thefe events could be 

tament. nel's ; and the r ad from Galilee to Arabia running related by any perfon but a contemporary ? 114 

through that wildemcfs, the foldiers on their march had Impreffed with the love of truth, and feeling con-There are 
ca "j " this interview with the Baptid. A coincidence like this, tempt as well as detedation at pious frauds, we hefitate ^ ^PP a_ 

feft. 1, a. which has been overlooked by all the commentators, not to acknowledge, that in fome particular fafts there ^ e t n ^° n ' L 

would not probably be attended to in a forgery. ' is a difference either real or apparent between Jofephus but thefe 

Another indance of an agreement no lefs remarkable and the writers of the New Tedament. The objec- probably 
Chap. ii. we fin’d quote from the valuable work of Michaelis. tions arifing from thefe differences are of two kinds : arile from 

§11. It has been a quedion of fome difficulty among the 1. Such as would prove a book not to have been writ- overlight n». 

learned, who was the Ananias who commanded St Paul ten by. the author to whom it is afcribed. 2. Such as J°^ e P us » 

to be imitten on the mouth when he was making his de- would prove that the author was midaken, and there- 

* Adis fence before the council in Jerufalem *. Krebs, in fore not divinely infpired. To the fird clafs belongs 

xxiii. a— S’ his remarks taken from Jofephus, has fhowa him to the following objeftion : St Paul fays (2 Cor. xi. 32.) 

have been the fon of Nebedeni. But if fo, how can it that the governor of Damafcus was under Aretas the. 

be reconciled with chronology, that Ananias was, at king: but if we are to judge from the 18th book of 

that time, called high pried, when it is certain from Jofe- the Jewiffi Antiquities, which correfponds with the pe- 

phus that the time of his holding that office was much riod of St Paul’s journey to Damafcus, this city mud 
earlier? And how comes it to pafs that St Paul fays, have belonged at that time to the Romans ; and what 
“ I wid not, brethren, that he was the high pried i” authority could Aretas, a petty king in Arabia petrasa, 

The facerdotal garb mud have difcovered who he was: have in fuch a city ? In anfwer to this quedion, J. G. 
a jed would have ill-iuited the gravity of a tribunal; Hyne, in a differtation publiffied in 1755, has Ihown it 
and a falfehood is inconfident with thecharafter of St to be highly probable that Aretas, againd whom the 
Paul. Romans, not long before the death of Tiberius, made. 

All thefe difficulties vaniffi as foon as we examine the a declaration of war, which they neglefted to put in ex- 

fpecial hidory of that period : “ Ananias the ion of Ne- ecution, took the opportunity of feizing Damafcus, 

bedeni was high pried at the time that Helena queen which had once belonged to his anceftors ; an event 

of Adiabene fupplied the Jews with corn from Egypt, omitted by Jofephus, as forming no part of the Jewifh, 

during the famine which took place in the fourth year hidory, and by the Roman hiftorians. as bang a matter 

of Claudius mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the not flattering in itlelf, and belonging only to a didant 

Afts. St Paul therefore, who took a journey to Jeru- province. Secondly, That Aietas was by religion ajevv ; 

falem at that period, could not have been ignorant of a eircunidance the more credible, when we refleft that 

Judaifm 



Scripture. 


it is only to be regretted that, in order to place the 
fubjedt in the cleared point of view, vve are not fuf- 
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Judaifm had been widely propagated in that country, is their infpiration. It is certainly of fome importance Scripture, 
and that even kings in Arabia Felix had recognized the to know how far the apoftles and evangelifts were guided II 6 W 
law of Mofes. The difficulty then is fo far removed, in their writings by the immediate influence of the Infpiration 
that it ceafes to create fufpicion againft an epiftle fpirit of God ; though this knowledge, if attainable, ri of the New 

which has fo many evident marks of authenticity ; and not equally important witn that of the authenticity 0 f 1 eftamcnt, 

thefe writings. Michaelis indeed afl'erts, that the divi¬ 
nity of the New Tellament may be proved whether we 
can evince it to be written by immediate infpiration or 
not f. “ The quelton (lays he), whether the books off Chap, iii. 
Examples of the fecond kind are fuch as, if allowed the New Tellament are infpired ? is not io important as § *■ 
their full force, might indeed prove a writer not divine- the queftion, whether they are genuine ? The truth of 

ly infpired, but could afford no reafon to conclude that our religion depends upon the latter, n t abfolutely on 

he was not the author of the writings which bear his the former. Had the Deity infpired not a Angle book 
name, fince miftakes may be committed by the moltac- of the New Tellament, but left the apoftles and evan- 
curate hillorian. The chief difficulties of this nature gelilts without any other aid than that of natural abili- 
are found in the Gofpel according to St Luke, and do ties to commit what they knew to writing, admitting 
not apply to the writings of Matthew, John, Paul, and their works to be au thentic, and poffefl'ed of a fufficient 
Peter. Laying aft : e the idea of infpiration altogether, degree of credibility, t ie Chriftian religion would ftill 
let us inquire whether Luke or Jofephus be mod in- be well founded. The miracles by which it is con- Notm-cef- 
titled to credit in thofe paffages where they differ; firmed u ould equally demonltrate its truth, even if the fary to the 
which of them is moft accurate, and which of them had perrons who attetted them were not infpired, but fimpl) truth of 
the belt opportunities of exploring the truth of the human witneffes ; and their divine authority is never Chriftiani- 
fa£ts which they relate. Now Jofephus relates the fame prefuppoled, when we difeufs the quellion of miracle-, ^ 
ftory differently in different parts of his work-., and is but merely their credibility as human evidence. If the option of 
fometimes equally miftaken in them all. We do not miracles are true which the evangelifts relate, the doc Michaelis, 
recollect to have feen -fuch inconfiftencies in the wri- trines of Chrift recorded in ihe Gofpels are proved to 
tings of St Luke. Luke knew the char.nfte’s, and be the infallible oracles A God; and, even if we admit 
witneffed many of the fa£ts, of which he fpeaks ; and he the apoftles to be miftaken in certain not effential cir- 
could receive the heft information refpedting thofe fadls cumftances, yet as the main points of the religion which 
which were tranfadled in his abfence. Jofephus was Chrift commiffu ned them to preach are fo frequently 
born A. D. 37, fome years after our Saviour’s afeenfion. repeated, their epiftles would inftrudt us as well in the 
Now it is a very important obfeivation of Michaelis, tenets of the Chriftian fyftem, as the works of Maclau- 
lhatthe period of hiftory with which mankind are leaft rin in the philofophy of Newton. It is po'ffible there- 
acquainted is that which includes the time of their fore to doubt, and even deny, the infpiration of the New 
childhood and youth, together with the twenty or thir- Teftament, and yet be fully perfuaded of the truth of 
ty years immediately preceding their birth. Concern- the Chriftian religion : and many really entertain thefe 
ing the affairs tranfaried during that period, we are fentiments either pubiicly or in private, to whom we 
much more liable, to fall into miftakes than concerning fhould render great injuftice, if we ranked them in the 
thofe of a remoter age. The reafon is, that authentic clafs of unbelievers. 

hiftory never comes down to the period of our birth ; “ Yet the Chriftian religion would be attended with 

our knowledge of the period immediately preceding de- difficulty, if our principium cognofcendi relied not on firm- 
pends on hearfay ; and the events, which pafs uathin er ground ; and it might be objedted, that fufficient 
the fir ft eighteen or twenty years of our lives, we are care had not been taken for thole whtffe confciences 
too young and heedlefs to ohferve with attention. This were tender, and who were anxioufly fearful of mif- 
rauli have been more remarkably the cafe in the time of taking the fmalleft of the divine commands. The chief 
Jofephus than at prffent, when there were neither daily articles indeed of Chriftianity are fo frequently repeat- 
papers nor periodical journals to fupply the want of re- ed, both by Chrift and his apoftles, that even were the . 
gular annals. There was no hillorian from whom Jo- New Teftament not infpired, we could entertain no 
fephus could derive any knowledge of the times that doubt of the following dodlrines; ‘ Jefus was the Mef- 
immediately preceded his birth. Th-re is a period then fias of the Jews, and an infallible meffenger of God : he 
of forty or fifty years, in which, even with the moft, died for i ur iniquity; and by the fatisfaflion made by 
diligent inquiry, he was expofed to error. his death we obta n remiffion of fins, if on our part be 

When we find therefore the relations of Luke and faith and amendment ol life: the Levitical law is abo- 
Joiephus fo different as not to be reconciled, it would liihed, and moral precepts, w ith the ceremonies of Bap- 
fa.- very unfair to determine without any further inquiry turn and the Supper c f the Lord, are appointed in its 

Head : alter the prefer.t follows an everlafting life, in 
which the virtuous fhall be rewaided and the wicked 
punilhed, and where Chrift himfelf lhall be the Judge.’ 

“ To the epiftles indeed ^fays MxhaeLs), inspiration 
i of real confequence ; but with refpedt to the hiftori- 
ca. books, viz. he Gofpels and the Adts of the Apof¬ 
tles, we Ihould really be no I ffers if we abandoned the 
fyftem of mfpirati n, ar,d in fome refpefts have a real 


in favour of Jofephus. Let their character, and works, 
and lituacion, be.ftri&ly examined; let their teftimony 
be duly weighed and compared ; and then let the pre- 
feicnce be given to that author who, according to the 
ftriifteit rules of equity and juftice, Lems intitled to the 
higheft degree of credit. The deeilion of a jury, ue 
fhall venture to fay, would in every inftance turn out in 
favour of Luke. 


H .vingt us afeertained the authenticity of the books advantage. We Ihould be no lolers, if we c mfidered 
of the New. Teftament, the next thing to be confidcred the apoitlcs in hiltorieal lads as merely .human witnclfes, 
1 as 
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Scripture, as Chrift himfelf has done in faying, ‘ Ye alfo {hall bear applicable to ordinary gifts or the ufual endowments of Scrip ture. 
wknefs, becaufe ye have been with me from the begin- rational creatures* rather than to the extraordinary gifts 
ning V ’ And no one that attempts to convince an un- of T-T.-.l,, Kr .;,-;t roV.oV,- m »k* 

believer of the truth of Chriftianity, would begin his 
demonftration by prefuppofing a doftrine which his ad¬ 
versary denies, but would ground hi. argument's on the 
credibility of the evangelifts as human hiftorians, for the 



of the Holy Spirit, which were bellowed on the 
apoftles. Thofe who maintain that'every faft of circum- 
flance was l'uggefted by divine infpiration, will find it 
no eafy matter to prove their polition. The opinion of 
Warburton and Law, with proper explanations, fee ms 


truth Of the miracles, the death, and the refurreftion of me ft, probable. The opinion of Grotius, that Only the 
Chrill. It Even thofe who examine the grounds of their nepiitles were infpired, may beeafily refuted, 
faith for their own private conviction, mud treat the 1 r l he proof of the authenticity of the New Teftament 
evangelifts as human evidence; fince it would be argu- depends on human tellimony : The proof of its infpi- 
ing in a circle to conclude that the fafts recorded in the ration is derived from the declaration of infpired per- 
gofpels are true, became they are infpired, when we fons. ,, * 119 

conclude the Scriptures to be infpired in confequence of \ In proving that the *New Teftament is infpired, we The proof 

thtir contents. In thefe cafes, then, we are obliged to prefuppofe its authenticity that the {acred books were . 

confider the evangelifts as human evidence; and it would written by the apoftles whole names they bear, and thedeckra- 
be no detriment to the Chriftian caufe to confider them that they have been conveyed to us pure and uncor- ti 0 ns of 
at all times as fuch in matters of hiftorical faft. We rupted. This we have already attempted to prove, and Chrift and 
find it nowhere exprefsly recorded that the public tranf- we hope with fuccefs. The evidence of inspiration is his apof- 

the tellimony of Chrift and his apoftles, which we re- ^ cs " 
ceive as credible, becaufe they confirmed their doftrines 
by miracles. From the important million of Chrift arid 
his apoftles, we infer that every power was bellowed 
which divine wifdom thought expedient; and from their 
conduit we conclude, that it is morally impoflible that 
they could lay claim to any powers which they did not 
poffefs. It is proper therefore to inquire into the de- 


aftions which the apoftles knew by their own experi¬ 
ence, and of which St Luke informed himfelf by dili¬ 
gent inquiry, (liould be particular objefts of divine in- 
lpiration. We fhould even be confiderable gainers, in 
adjufting the harmony of the gofpels, if We were permit¬ 
ted to fuppofe that fome one of the evangelifts had com¬ 
mitted an immaterial error, and that St John has refti- 
fied fome trifling miftakes in the preceding gofpels. 


The moll dangerous objections which can be made to clarations of Chrift and his apoftles concerning the na- 
the truth of our religion, and fuch as are moll difficult ture, degree, andextent, of the infpiration bellowed upon 
to anlvver, are thofe drawn from the different relations the writers of the facred books. 


118 

Different 
meanings 
of the word 
infpiration. 


of the four evangelifts.” 

Before any inquiry is made refpefting the infpiration 
of the books of the New Teftament, it is neceffary to 
determine the meaning of the term; for theologians 
have given to it a variety of fignifications. Moll of the 
German divines make it to confift in an infufion of 
words as well as ideas. Luther, Beza, and Salmafius, 
reftrift it to. ideas alone. 


izo 


If we confider Chrift’s more immediate promifes of The decla- 
infpiration to the apoftles, we {hall find that he has of 
given them, in the moll proper fenfe of the word, at Chnft ' 
three feveral periods, ift, When he fent the apoftles to 
preach the Gofpelf; zdly, In holding a public difeourfe + Matt. *• 
relating to the Golpel, at which were prefent a confi- I 9 > 20 * 
derable multitude; 3dly. In his prophecy of the de- 
Doddridge underftands by it ftruftion ofjerufalem When he feat the apoftles to 1 Mark xiii. 
an intervention of the Deity, by which the natural fa- preach the Gofpel, he thus addreffed them: “ When ri . 5 ■ Lu ' te 
culties of the mind were direfted to the difeovery of they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye ** 1 ' I4 ’ 
truth. Warburton and Law think it was a negative lhall fpeak, for it /hall be given you in that feme hour 
intervention to p’referve the facred writers from effential what ye ftiall fpeak ; for ic is not you that fpeak, but 
errors. Some believe every circumftance was dictated tbe lpirit of your Father that fpeaketh in you.” The 
by the Holy Ghoft; others fuppofe that no fupernatu- fame promife was made almoft in the fame words in the 
ral affiftance was granted except in the epiftolary wri- prefence of an immenfa multitude (Luke xii. 11, 12.} 
tings. See Inspiraj ion. From theie naflarres it has K^pn nro-p^ t-k..* ;c 


!e pa 11 ages it has been urged, that if the 


As there is an evident diftinftion between infpiration apoftles were to be infpired in theprelence of magiftrates 
and revelation, and as the origin of the Chriftian reli- in delivering fpeeches, which’were foon to be forgotten,, 

'-’ n " ‘ 1 - L : - J * it is furely reafonable to conclude that they Would be 

infpired when they were to compofe a (landard of faith 
for the ufe of all future generations of Chriftians. If 
this conclufion be fairly deduced, it would follow that 
the writings of the New Teftament are the dictates of 
infpiration, not only in the doctrines and precepts, but 
in the very words. But it is a conclufion to which 
ture are divine, becaufe he fees that every writer has fincere Chriftians have made objections; for, fay they, 
words and phrafes peculiar'to himfelf. It is difficult though Chrift promifes to aflill his apoftles in cafes of 
alfo. to prove that the ideas were infufed into the mind great emergency, where their own prudence and forti- 
of the authors while they were engaged in the aft of tude could not be fufficient, it does not fallow that he 
writing; becaufe concerning fafts they appeal not to would dictate to them thofe fafts which they knew al- 


gion may be ftill proved divine, even though it were de. 
nied that thole who record its fafts and doftrines were 
infpired in the aft of writing, it will be moll judicious 
and fafe to employ the word infpiration in that fenfe 
which can be moll eafily defended and fupported. By 
doing this much may be gained and nothing loft. It 
is difficult to prove to a deift that the words of Scrip- 


divine infpiration, but declare <wbat they have feen and 
heard. In reafuning they add their own fentiments to 
what they had received from the Lord, and fubjoin, 
efpeciaily in their epiftles, things not connefted with reli- 


ready, or thofe reafonings which their own calmreflec- 
tion might fupply. Befides, fay they, if the New Tef¬ 
tament was dictated by the Holy Spirit, and oid^ pen¬ 
ned by the apoftles, what reafon can be given for the 

_ . *A _L * 'I. .'ft * n ' n t .1 . , 


gion. The delinition which Doddridge gives, feems care with which Chrift .inftrufted them both during his 
.Vol.XVJL T miniftry 
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Why the 
greateft 
part of it is 
written in 
#-reek. 


Michaelis, 
toI. i. chap. 
4. fe£t. 1. 
j>. 101. 


miniftry and after his crucifixion in thofe things per¬ 
taining to the kingdom of God ? 

In anfwer to this, we may obferve, that though it be 
difficult to prove that the identical words of the New 
Teftament were dictated by the Holy Spirit, or the train 
of ideas infufed into the minds of the facred writers, 
there is one fpecies of infpiration to which the New 
Teftament has an undoubted claim. It is this, that the 
memories of the apoftles were ftrengthened and their 
undei ftandings preferved from falling into effential er¬ 
rors. This we prove from thefe words of our Saviour, 
“ and I will pray the Father, and he will give you ano¬ 
ther comforter, that he may abide with you for ever. 
He ffiall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance whatfoever I have faid unto you 
This promife was furely not reftrained to the day of 
Pentecoft : it muft have been a permanent gift enabling 
the apoftles at all times to remember with accuracy the 
difcourfes of our Saviour. When the apoftles there¬ 
fore (Matthew and John) relate thofe precepts of Chrift 
which they themfelves had heard, they write indeed 
from memory, but under the protection of the Spirit 
who fecures them from the danger of miftake : and we 
muft of courfe conclude that their gofpels are infpired. 

Were we called upon more particularly to declare 
what parts of the New Teftament we believe to be in¬ 
fpired, we would anfwer, The doctrines, the precepts, 
and the prophecies, every thing effential to the Chriftian 
religion. From thefe the idea of infpiration is infepa- 
rable. As to the events, the memory of the apoftles 
was fufficient to retain them. If this opinion be juft, 
it would enable us to account for the. difcrepancies be¬ 
tween the facred writers, which are chiefly confined to 
the relation of faCts and events. 

All the books of the New Teftament were originally 
written in Greek, except the Gofpel according to Mat¬ 
thew and the epiftle to the Hebrews, which there is 
reafon to believe were compofed in the Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which in the New Teftament is called Hebrew. 

Various reafons have been affigned why the greateft 
part of the New Teftament was written in Greek ; but 
the true reafon is this, It was the language beft under- 
ftood both by writers and readers. Had St Paul 
written to a community in the Roman province of 
Africa, he might have written perhaps in Latin; but 
epiftles to the inhabitants of Corinth, Galatia, Ephefus, 
Philippi, and Theffalonica, to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, from a native of Tarfus, could hardly be ex¬ 
pected in any other language than Greek. The fame 
may be faid of the epiftles of St Peter, which are ad- 
dreffed to the Chriftians of different countries, who had 
no other language in common than the Greek; and 
likewife of the epiftles of St James, who wrote to Jews, 
that lived at a diftance from Paleftine, and were igno¬ 
rant of Hebrew. The native language pf St Luke, as 
well as of Theopbilus to whom he addreffed his gofpel, 
and ACts of the Apoftles, appears to have been Greek ; 
and that St J-hn wrote his gofpel in that language, 
and not in Hebrew, is by no means a matter of furprife, 
fince he wrote at Ephefus. 

With refpedt to the Epiftle to the Romans, it may 
be afked indeed why St Paul did not write in Latin ? 
Now, whoever propofes this queftion, muft prefuppofe 
that S: Paul was mafter of the Latin language in fuch 
a degree as to had no difficulty in writing it; a matter 


which remains to be proved. It is vexy probable that Scripture, 
St Paul was acquainted with the Latin ; but between 
underftanding a language, and being able to write it, 
there is a very material difference. As St Paul was a 
native of Tarfus, his native language was Greek; he 
had travelled during feveral years through countries in 
which no other language was fpoken, and when he ad- 
drefl'ed the Roman centurion at Jerufalem, he fpoke 
not Latin, but Greek. Is it extraordinary, then, that 
in writing to the inhabitants of Rome he fhould have 
ufed a language which was there fo generally under- 
ftood ? It has been long remarked, that Greek was at 
that time as well known in Rome as French in any 
couit of modem Europe: that according to Juvenal 
even the female fex made ufe of Greek as the language 
of familiarity and paffion ; and that in letters of friend- 
fhip Greek words and phrafes were introduced with 
greater freedom than French expreffions in German 
letters, as appears from Cicero’s epiftles to Atticus, and 
from thofe of Auguftus preferved in the works of 
Suetonius. To this muft be added a material circum- 
ftance, that a great part of the Roman Chriftians con- 
filled of native Jews, who were better acquainted with 
Greek than with Latin, as either they themfelves 01* 
their anceftors had come from Greece, Afia Minor, or 
Egypt, in which Greek was the language of the coun¬ 
try. At leaf! they read the Bible in that language, 
as no Latin tianflation of the Old Teftament at that 
time exifted ; and the Chriftian church at that period 
confifting chiefly of Jews, the heathen converts ia 
Rome were of courfe under the neceffity of accuitom- 
ing themfelves to the Greek language. In lhort, St 
Paul in his epiftle to the Romans made ufe of a lan¬ 
guage in which ah me thofe who were ignorant of 
Hebrew could read the Bible. What has been here 
advanced refpeCting the epiftle to the Romans is 
equally applicable to the Greek of St Mark, on the 
fuppofition that it was written at Rome. 

To the above arguments may be added the example 
of Jofephus, who, as well as the Apoftles, was by birth 
a Jew. He even lived in Rome, which is more thanr 
can be faid of St Paul and St Mark, who refided there 
only a certain time : he was likewife younger than 
either ; he came to Italy at an age which is highly 
fuitable to the learning of a language, and previous to 
that period had fpent feveral years in the Ruman camp* 

The Jewifh antiquities, the hiftory of the Jewifh war, 
and the account of his own life, he wiote undoubtedly 
with a view of their being read by the Romans ; and 
yet he compofed all thefe writings in Greek. He ex- 
preffes his motive for writing his Greek account of the 
Jewiih war in the following terms: “ That having- 
written in his native language (/. e. the Hebrew dia¬ 
lect at that time fpoken) a hiftory of the war, in or¬ 
der that Parthians, Babylonians, Arabians, Aftia- 
benes, and the Jews beyond the Euphrates, might be 
informed of th fe events, he was now refolved to 
write for the Greeks and Romans, who had not been, 
engaged in the campaigns, a more certain account 
than had hitherto been given.” The motives which 
induced Jofephus to write i:> Greek are fully as ap¬ 
plicable to St Paul and St Mark. 

Michaelis has thus characterized the ftyle of the New vo j C 
Teftament. “ The New Teftament (fays he) was Ihap' 4. 
written in a language at that time common among the fed. 3- 


Jews, P- 


III* 
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Scripture. Jews, which may be named Hebraic Greek ; the firft 
traces of which we find in the tranflation of the LXX. 
Is full of “ Every man acquainted with the Greek language, 
Hebraifms. who had never heard of .the New Teftament, mult im¬ 
mediately perceive, on reading only a few lines, that 
the flyle is widely different from that of the claflic au¬ 
thors. We find this chamber in all the books of the 
New Teftament in a greater or lefs degree, but we 
mult not therefore conclude that they poflefs an uni¬ 
formity of ftyle. The harlheft Hebraifms, which ex¬ 
tend even to grammatical errors in the government of 
cafes, are the diftinguilhing maiks of the book of Re¬ 
velation ; but they are accompanied with tokens of 
genius and poetical enthufiafn, of which every reader 
mult be fenlible who li.ss t.ifte and feeling. There is no 
tranflation of it which is not read with pleafure even 
in the days of childhood ; and tire very faults of gram¬ 
mar are fo happily placed as to produce an agreeable 
effedt. The G jfpels of St Matthew and St Mark have 
ftrong marks of this Hebrax flyle; the former has 
harfher Hebraifms than the latter, the fault of which 
may be aferibed to the Greek tranilator, who has made 
too literal a verfion, and yet the Gofpel of St Mark is 
written in worfe language, and in a manner that is lefs 
agreeable. The epillles of St James and St Jude are 
fomewhat better ; but even thele are full of Hebraifms, 
and betray in other refpedts a certain Hebrew tone. 
St Luke has in feveral paffages written pure and claffic 
Greek, of which the four firft verfes of his gofpel may 
be given as an inftance : in the fequel, where he de- 
feribes the addons of Chrift, he has very harfti He- 
braifms, yet the ftyle is more agreeable than that of 
St Matthew or St Mark. In the Adts of the Apoftles 
he is not free from Hebraifms, which he feems to have 
never ftudioufly avoided ; but his periods are more claf- 
fically turned, and fometimes poflefs beauty devoid of 
art. St John has numerous, though not uncouth, He¬ 
braifms both in his gofpel and epiftles ; but he has writ¬ 
ten in a fmooth and flowing language, and furpafles all 
the Jewifh writers in the excellence of narrative. St 
Paul again is entirely different from them all; his ftyle 
is indeed negledted and full of Hebraifms, but he has 
avoided the concife and verfe-like conftrudtion of the 
Hebrew language, and has upon the whole a confider- 
able fhare of the roundnefs of Grecian compofirion. It 
is evident that he was as perfedtly acquainted with the 
Greek manner of expreffion as with the Hebrew, and 
he has introduced them alternately, as either the one 
or the other fuggefted itfelf the firft, or was the belt 
approved.” 

And fo- Michaelis has fhown that the New Teftament not 
reign idi- only contains Hebraifms but Rabbinifms, Syriafms, 
»ras. Chaldaifms, Arabifms, Latinifms, and Perfian words, 
of which he has exhibited many fpecimens. To theo¬ 
logians, whofe duty it certainly is to ftudy the language 
of the New Teftament with attention, vve would ftre- 
noufly rec< mmend the perufal of this work, which in 
the Englifti tranflation is one of the moft valuable ac- 
ceffions to fcriptural criticifm that has yet appeared. 
We fpeak of ti e Englifti tranflation, which the large 
and judicious notes of Mr Marfli has rendered infinitely 
Il( j fupeiic r to the original. 

Peculiari- To the obfervations which have been made refpedting 
ties in the the language of the New Teftament, a few remarks 
compofi- ma y b e added concerning the peculiarities of the ftyle 


and manner of the facred writers, particuliany the hi- Scnj-tar?^ 
ftorians. The/e remarks extend to the Old Teftament Dr"carr.p- 
as well as to the New.—The firft quality for which the ball’s Preli- 
facred hiftory is remarkable is fimpliciiy in the flrufhire nnnary 
of the fentences. The firft five vei lcs of Genr.lis iunirth Diiiem-.^ 
an example, which conlift of eleven fentences. The 
fubltantives are not attended by adjeclives, nor the verb. t ; on5 0 f 
by adverbs, no fynonymas, no iuperlativct, no effort at Gofpsb. 
expreifing things in a bold, emphatical, or uncommon 
manner, 

2. The fecond quality is fimplicity of fentiment, par¬ 
ticularly in the Pentateuch, arifing from the very nature 
of the early and uncultivated ftate of fociety about 
which that book is converfant. 

3. Simplicity of defign. The fubjedt of the narra¬ 
tive fo engroffes the attention of the writer, that he 
himfelf is as nobody. He introduces nothing as from 
himfelf, no remarks, doubts, conjedtures, or realonings. 

Our Lord’s biographers particularly excel in this qua¬ 
lity. This quality of ftyle we meet with in Xenophon 
and Caefar. 

The Evangelifts may be ranked next to Genefis for 
fimplicity of compofition in the fentences. John and 
Matthew are diftinguifhed for it more than Mark and 
Luke. But the fentiment is not fo remarkable for 
fimplicity in the Evangelift as the Pentateuch. The 
realons of this difference are, the ftate of the Jews was 
totally changed ; their manners, cuftoms, &c. fplitinto 
faflions both in religion and politics. 2. The object of 
our Lord’s miniftry, which is the great fubjedt of the 
Gofpels, was to inculcate a dodrine and morality with which 
none of their fyftems perfedtly coincided : beftdes, being 
conftantly oppofed by all the great men, the greater part 
of his hiftory confifts of inftrudtions and difputes. 3. As 
it is occupied with what our Saviour faid and what he 
did, this makes two diftindtions of ftyle and manner ; 
that of our Saviour, and the facred penman’s. In their 
own charadter, they neither explain nor command, pro- 
mife nor threaten, praife nor blame. They generally 
omit the names of our Lord’s enemies ; thus diredting 
our hatred at the vices they committed, not at the per- 
fons. They never mention fuch perfons without ne- 
ceflity ; which is the cafe with the higb-prleft, Pilate, 

Herod, and Judas ; the three firft for the chronology, 
the fourth to do juftice to the eleven. 

Hero lias is indeed mentioned with difhonour ; but her 
crime was a public one. On the other hand, all perfons 
diftinguifhed for any thing virtuous are carefully men¬ 
tioned, Jofeph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, Zaccheus, 
Bartimeus, Jairus, Lazarus, Mary, and Martha. They 
record their own faults (Peter’s, Thomas’s), nor do 
they make any merit of their confeflion. In one uni-, 
form ft rain they relate the moft fignal. miracles and 
moft ordinary fadts. 

From the narrative is excluded that quality of ftyle 
which is called animation. Nothing that difeovers paf- 
fion in the writer or is calculated to excite the paffions 
of the reader. Every thing is directed to mend the 
heart. 

But in the difeourfes and dialogues of our Saviour 
the expreffion, without lofing any thing of its fimplicity, 
is often remarkable for fpirit and energy. Refpedting 
harmony and fmoothnefs, qualities which only add an 
external polifh to language, they had not the lcaft foli- 
citude. 

T 2 As 
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S :rij-tuTc . As to elegance, there is an elegance which refulrs 

from the ufe of fuch words as are mod in ufe with 
thofe who are accounted fine writers, and from fuch 
arrangements in the words and dailies as have gene¬ 
rally obtained their approbation. This is declaimed 
by the facred authors. 

But there is an elegance of a fuperior order more 
nearly connefled with the fentiment; and in this fort 
of elegance they are not deficient. In all the oriental 
languages great ufe is made of tropes, efpecially meta- 
pho;s. When the metaphors employed bear a ftrong 
refemblance, they confer vivacity : if they be borrowed 
from objedts which are naturally agreeable, beautiful, 
or attractive, they add alfo elegance. The Evangelifts 
furnifli us with many examples of this kind of vivacity 
and elegance. Our Lord borrows tropes from corn- 

127 fields, vineyards, gardens, &c. 

Proper me- As a valuable appendage to this part of our fubjeCt, 
thod of we fha.ll fubjoin Dr Campbell’s method of fiudving the 

the New books of tlie New Teftament. This we offer to our 
Teftament 1 ea d ers as a beautiful inftance of the judicious applica- 
hy analyfis tion of philofophy to facred ftudies. It is the fame 
and indue- method of difeovering truth by analyfis and induction, 
tion, which was purfued by Sir Ifaac Newton with fuch afto- 
nifhing fuccefs, which fince his time has been uniform¬ 
ly praCtifed in natural philofophy, and has been alfo 
applied to chemiftry, to medicine, to natural hiftory, and 
to the philofophy of mind, by the ingenious Dr Reid. 
This is the path of found philofophy, which can alone 
lead to the difeovery of truth. In following it, our 
progrefs may be flow, but it will be fure. If all theolo¬ 
gians would fteadily adhere to it, we might then enter¬ 
tain the pleafant hope of difearding for ever thofe abfurd 
fyftems of religion which are founded on fingle paffages 
and detached fragments of Scripture, and of eftablilhing 

128 opinions and doctrines on a folid foundation. 

Dr Camp- « 1. To get acquainted with each writer’s ftyle ; to ob- 
th^d ^rel ^" erve ^’ s lnanner of compofition, both in fentences and 
Dif to the P ara g ra phs ; to remark the words and phrafes peculiar 
Gofpels. to him, and the peculiar application that he may fome- 
times make of ordinary words; for there are few of 
thofe writers who have not their peculiarities in all 
the refpeCts now mentioned. This acquaintance with 
each can be attained only by the frequent and atten¬ 
tive reading of his works in his own language. 

“ 2. To inquire into the character, the fituaiion, and 
the office of the writer, the time, the place, and the 
occafion of his writing, and the people for whofe im¬ 
mediate ufe he originally intended his work. Every 
one of thefe particulars will fometimes lerve to eluci¬ 
date expreffions otherwife obfeure or doubtful. This 
knowledge may in part be learned from a diligent and 
reiterated perufal of the book itfelf, and in part be ga¬ 
thered from what authentic, or at leaft probable, ac¬ 
counts have been tranfmitted to us concerning the 
compilement of the canon. 

“ 3, The laft general direction is, to confider the 
principal fcope of the book, and the paiticnlars chiefly 
obiervable in the method by which the writer has 
purpofed to execute his defign. This direction is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to the epiftolary writings, efpeci¬ 
ally thofe of Paul. 

“ 4. If a particular word or phrafe occur, which ap¬ 
pears obfeure, perhaps unintelligible, the firft thing-we 
ought to do, if fatisfied that the reading is genuine, is 


to confult the context, to attend to the manner where- Scripture- 
in the term is introduced, whether in a chain of rea- 
foning or in a hiftoricul narration, in a defeription, 
or included in an exhortation or command. As the 
conclufion is inferred from the premifies, or as iiom 
two or more known truths a third unknown or un- 
obferved before may fairly be deduced; fo from fuch 
attention to the fentence in connection, the import of 
an expreffion, in itfelf obfeure or ambiguous, will 
l'ometimes with moral certainty be difeovered. This, 
however, will not always anfwer. 

“5. If it do not, let the fecond coufiderstion be, whe¬ 
ther the term or phrafe be one of the writer’s peculia¬ 
rities. If fo, it comes naturally to be inquired, wbat'is 
the acceptation in which he employs it in other places ? 

If the lenfe cannot be precifely the fame in the pafi’age 
under review, perhaps, by aneafyand natural metaphor 
or other trope, the common acceptation may give rife 
to one which perfectly fuits the paffage in queftion.— 

Recourfe to the other places wherein the word or phrafe 
occurs in the fame author is of confiderable ufe, though 
the term fhould not be peculiar to him. 

“ 6- But thirdly, if there fhould be nothing in the 
fame writer that can enlighten the place, let recourfe 
be had to the parallel paffages, if there be any fuch, in 
the other facred writers. By parallel paffages, I mean 
tliofe places, if the difficulty occur in hiftory, wherein 
the fame or a fimilar ftory, miracle, or event, is related ; 
if in teaching or reafoning, thofe parts v. herein the 
fame argument or doCtrine is treated, or the fame pa¬ 
rable propounded ; and in moral leffons, thofe wherein 
the fame clafs of duties is recommended ; or, if the dif¬ 
ficulty be found in a quotation from the Old Teftament, 
let the parallel paffage in the book referred to, both in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Greek vetfion, be con- 
fulted. 

“ 7- But if in thefe there be found nothing that can 
throw light on the expreffion of which we are in doubt, 
the fouith recourfe is to all the places wherein the word 
or phrafe occurs in the New Teftament, and in the Sep- 
tuagint verfion of the Old, adding to thefe the conli- 
deration of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic word, 
whofe place it occupies, and the extent of fignification, 
of which in different occurrences fuch Hebrew or Chal¬ 
daic term is fufceptible. 

“ 8. Pei haps the term in queftion is one of thofe which 
very rarely occur in the New Teftament, or thofe call¬ 
ed fcr-jS xs>o«-v£t, only once read in Scripture, and not 
found at all in the tranflation of the Seventy. Several 
fuch words there are. There is then a neceffity, in the 
fifth p^ce, for recurring to the ordinary acceptation of 
the term in claffical authors. This is one of thofe cafes 
wherein the interpretation given by the earlieft Greek 
fathers deferves particular notice. In this, however, I 
limit myfelf to thofe comments wherein they give a li¬ 
teral expolition of the facred text, and do not run into 
vifion and allegory.” 

The manuferipts of the New Teftamep.t are the na- Manu-^ 
tural lource from which the genuine readings of the feripts of 
Greek Teftament are to be drawn. The printed edi- the New 
tions are either copies of more ancient editions, or ■ f Teftament- 
manuferipts ; and they have no further authority than as 
they correfpond to the manuferipts from which they 
were originally taken. By manuferipts of the New Tef¬ 
tament, we mean thofe only which were written before 

the; 
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Scotland, the invention of printing. The mod ancient of thefe 
are loft, and there is no manufcript now extantolder than 
the fixth century. Few contain the whole New Tefta- 
ment; fome contain the four Gofpels ■, fome the Acts 
of the Apoftles and Epillles ; and others the book of 
Revelation. The greateft number are thofe which con¬ 
tain the firft part ; thofe which have the fecond, or the 
firft and fecond together, are likewife numerous ; but 
thofe of the third are extremely few. It mud be added 
;:lfo, that in many manufcripts thofe epidles are omitted 
whole divine authority was formerly doubted. 

There are many manufcripts which have been exa¬ 
mined only for a (ingle text, fuch as 1. John v. 7. or at 
lead for a very fmall number. Others have been exa¬ 
mined from the beginning to the end, but not com¬ 
pletely, and in refpedt of all the readings. A third clafs 
c on lids of fucli as either have been, or are faid to have 
been, completely and accurately collated. But this re¬ 
quires fuch phlegmatic patience, that we can hardly ex¬ 
pert to find in critical catalogues all the various read¬ 
ings which have been only once collated. Wetdein, in 
coTiating many manufcripts anew, made difcoveries 
which had entirely efcaped the notice of his predeceffors. 
The fourth clafs confids of fuch as have been com¬ 
pletely and accurately collated more than once; but 
here alfo we are in danger of being led into error.— 
When various readings are transferred from one critical 
edition to another, as from that of Gregory to Mill’s 
edition, and from the latter to thofe of Bengel and 
Wetiltin, the manufcripts mud fometimes be falfely 
named, and various readings mud frequently be omit¬ 
ted. And as Wetdein has marked by ciphers manu¬ 
fcripts that in former editions had been denoted by their 
initial letters, he could hardly avoid fubftitudng, in 
fome cafes, one figure indead of another. The fifth 
clafs, which is by far the mod valuable, confids of fuch 
as have been printed word for word, and therefore form 
an original edition of the Greek Teftament. We can 
bond but of a very few manufcripts of this kind. 
Hearne printed at Oxiord, in 17 * 5 ’ the Adis of the 
Apoftles in Greek and Latin from the Codex Laudia- 
nus 3. ; Knittel has annexed to his edition of Ulphilas, 
p. 5 3—118, a copy of two very ancient fragments pre¬ 
served in the l.brary of Wolfembuttle ; the one of the 
four Gofpels in general, the other of St Luke and St 
John. Woide printed in 1786 the Codex Alexandri- 
nus, a manufcript of great antiquity, which lhall al- 
terwards be more fully defctibed ; and the Univcrli- 
ty of Cambridge has rtfolved to publidi, in a iinii- 
hr manner, the Cod. Cant. I. or, as it is fometime-s 
called, the Codex Bezse, the care of which is imrufted 
to Dr Kipling, a publication which will be thir.kiully 
received by every friend to facred criticiim. It was the 
intention of the Abbe Spoletti, a few years ago, to 
pubiiih the whole of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus; 
which would likewife have been a raoft valuable accei- 
fi. n, fir.cc a more important manufcript is hardly to be 
found in all Europe. He delivered for this purpofe a 
memorial to the Pi pe ; but the deign was not put into 
execution, either becaufc the Pope refufed bis afl'ent, 
or the Abbe abandoned it himfelf. See the Oriental 
Bible, vol. \xii. n° 333. and vol. xxiii. n° 348. 

“ A very valuable library,” fays Michaelis, “ might 
be compoild of the impreffions cf ancient manufcripts, 


which, though too expenfive for a private perfon, fliould ScctiarL 
be admitted into every univerfity colle&ion, efpecially 
the Alexandrine and Cambridge manufcripts, to which Michaelis’a 
I would add, if it were now poffible to procure it, propofal 
Hearne’s edition of the Codex Laudianus 3. A plan oftakmgan 
of this fort could be executed only in England, by a 
private fubfeription, where a zeal is frequently difplay- u _ 
ed in literary undertakings that is unknown in other f cr m t s, 
countries; and it were to be vviihed that the projeri Vol. ii. 
were begun before length of time has rendered the ma- P - 1 % 2 - 
nufciipts illegible, and the attempt therefore fruitlefs. 

Ten theufand pounds would go a great way toward 
the fulfilling of this requeft, if the learned themielves 
did not augment the difficulty ot the undertaking, by 
adding their own critical remarks, and endeavouring 
thereby to recommend their publications, rather than by 
prefenting to the public a faithful copy of the original. 

Should pofterity be put in polfeffion of faithful impref¬ 
fions of important manufcripts, an acquifition which 
would render the higheft fervice to facred criticif.n, all 
thefe editions of the New Teftament fhould be regulated 
on the fame plan as Hearne’s edition of the Ads of 
the Apoftles.” It mull be highly flattering to the pa¬ 
triotic fpirit of Engliflimen to hear the encomiums 
which learned ioreigners have fo profufely beftowed on 
their liberality in fupporting works of genius and learn¬ 
ing and public utility. The plan which Michaelis pro¬ 
poles to them, in preference to all the other nations in 
Europe, is noble and magnificent, and would certainly 
confer immortality on thofe men who would give ic 
their patronage and aififtance. 

There are many ancient manufcripts, efpecially in 
Italy, which have never been collated, but lie dill un¬ 
explored. Here is a field where much remains to be 
done. See Marfh’s Notes to Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 643. 

Michaelis has given a catalogue of ancient manu¬ 
fcripts, amounting in number to 292, to which he has 
added a fhort account of each. In this place we fiiall 
confine our observations to the moft celebrated, the 
Alexandrian and Vatican manufcripts, which we have 
chiefly extruded horn Michaelis. 

The Alexandrine manufcript confifts of four vo-Account cf 
lurnes ; the three full of which contain the Old Tefta- the Alex- 
ment, the fourth the New Teftament, together with andnan . 
the fir it Epiltle of Clement to the Corinthians, and a manu ^ cr T t ' 
fragment of the fecond. In the New Teftament, which 
alone is the object cf our prefent inquiry, is wanting 
the beginning as far as Matthew xxv. 6. 0 «fx‘- 

likewife from John vi. 30. to viii. 32. and from 
c Cor. iv. 13. to xit. 7. It muft likewife be obferved, 
that the Pfalms are pteceded by the epiftle of Afhana- 
fius to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue, con- 
tabling thofe which are to be ufed in prayer for each 
hour, both of the day and of the night; alfo by 14 
hymns, partly apocryphal, partly biblical, the nth of 
which is an hymn in praiie of the Virgin Maty, enti¬ 
tled «*. ixz ?»; 3 -iot*** ; further, th; Hypothefet 

Evfeb'ti are annexed to the Pfalms, and his Canones to 
the Gofpels. It is true, that ibis has no immediate 
reference to the New Teftament, but may have influ¬ 
ence in determining the antiquity of the manufcript it- 
feif. 

It has neither accents nor marks cf afpiration ; it is 
written with capital, or, as they are called, uncial letters., 

and 
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Suiptrre. a d has very few abbreviations. There are no inter 
vals between the words ; but the fenfe of a paffage is 
fometimes terminated by a point, and fometimes by a 
vacant fpace. Here arifes a fufpicion that the copyift 
did not underftand Greek, becaufe thefe marks are 
fometimes found even in the middle of a word, for in- 
ftance Levit. v. 4. avo^ct . * for « 0 /.itm, and Numb. 

X'iii. 29. f/a Tirnc. 

This manufcript was prefented to Charles I. in 
1628, by Cyrillus Lucaris patriarch of Conftantinople. 
Cyrillus himfelfhas given the following account: “ We 
knowfo much of this manufcript of the holy writings of 
the Old and New Teftament, that Theda an Egyptian 
lady of diftindlion ( nobills fteniina JEgyptia) wrote it with 
her own hand ijooyearsago (a). She lived foon after 
the council of Nicsea. Her name was formerly at the 
end of the book ; but when chriftianity was fubverted 
in Egypt by the errors of Mahomet, the books of the 
Chrittians fuffered the fame fate, and the name of The¬ 
da was expunged. But oral tradition of no very an- 
cient date ( memoria et tradltio recens ) has preferved the 
remembrance of it.” 

But the reader will fee that this account is merely 
traditional. Dr Sender very properly obferves, that 
there is no more reafon to rely on a tradition refpefting 
the tranfcriber of an ancient manufcript, than on a tra¬ 
dition which relates to an ancient relic. The argu¬ 
ments which have been urged by Wetftein, Semler, 
Oudin, and Woide, to fix the date of this manufcript, 
are fo many, that it would be tedious to repeat them. 
But, after all, its antiquity cannot be determined with 
certainty, though it appears from the formation of the 
letters, which refemble thofe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and the want of accents, that it was not writ¬ 
ten fo late as the tenth century. In this century it 
was placed by Oudin, while Grabe and Schulze have 
referred it to the fourth, which is the very utmoft pe¬ 
riod that can be allowed, becaufe it contains the epiftles 
of Athanafius. Wetftein, with more probability, has 
chofen a mean between thefe two extremes, and referred 
it to the fifth century : but we are not juftified in draw¬ 
ing this inference from the formation of the letters 
alone, for it is well known that the fame mode of form¬ 
ing the letters was retained longer in fome countries 
and in fome monafteries than in others. 

We are now in polfeffion of a perfect impreflion of 
this manufcript, which is accompanied with fo complete 
and fo critical a colleffion of various readings, as is 
hardly to be expefted from the edition of any other 
manufcript. Dr Woide publilhed it in 1786, with 
types caft for that purpofe, line for line, without in¬ 
tervals between the words, as in the manufcript itfelf: 


the copy is fo perfect a refemblance of the original, Scripture. 

that it may fupply its place. Its title is Novum Teflu- ” -- 

mentum Grecum e codice M. S. Alexandrine/ qui Londini in 
Bibliotheca Mufei Britannici afferentv.r defcriptum. It is a 
very fpiendid folio ; and the preface of the learned edi¬ 
tor contains an accurate defcription of the manufcript, 
with an exaft lift of all its various readings, that takes 
up no lefs than 89 pages; and each reading is accom¬ 
panied with a remark, in which is given an account of 
what his predeceffors Juninus, Walton, Fell, Mill, 

Grabe, and Wetftein, had performed or negleffed. 

The Viatican manufcript contained originally the Account 
whole Greek Bible, including both the Old and New of the Va- 
Teftament; and in this refpeft, as well as in regard to tican wa¬ 
its antiquity, it refembles none fo much as the Codex mifcript. 
Alexandrinus, but no two manufcripts are mo-re diffi- 
milar in their readings, in the Tew Teftament as well 
as in the Old. After the GHpels, which are placed in 
the ufual order, come the Adis of the Apoftles, which 
are immediately followed by the feven Catholic epiftles. 

This rnuft be particularly noted, becaufe fome have con¬ 
tended that the fecond Epiftle of St Peter, with the 
fecond and third of St John, were wanting. Profeffi r 
Hwiid, in a letter dated Rome, April 12, 1781, aiTu- 
red Michaelis that he had feen them with his own eyes, 
that the fecond Epiftle of St Peter is placed folio 1434, 
the fecond of St John fol. 1442, the third folio 1443 j 
then follow the Epiftles of St Paul, but not in the 
ufual order; for the Epiftle to the Hebrews is pla¬ 
ced immediately after thofe to the Theffalonians r and 
it is not improbable, that in the more ancient ms.au- 
fcript, from which the Codex Vaticanus was copied, this 
Epiftle was even placed before that to the Epheiians, 
and immediately after the Epiftle to the Galatians (b) ; 
for the Epiftles of St Paul are divided into 93 fec- 
tions by figures written in the margin with red ink ; 
but the Epiftle to the Galatians ends with 59, and that 
to the Ephefians begins with 70 , the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, on the contrary, begins with 6c, and ends 
with 69. With the words «,«*»/,to* t® Heb. ix. 14. 

the manufcript ceafes, the remaining leaves being loft. 

There is wanting, therefore, not only the latter part of 
this Epiftle, but the Epiftles to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, with the Revelation of St John : but this 
laft book, as well as the latter part of the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, has been fupplied by a modern hand in the 
15th century. In many places the faded letters have 
been alfo retouched by a modern, but careful hand ; 
and when the perfon who made thefe amendments, who 
appears to have been a man of learning, found a read¬ 
ing in his own manufcript which differed from that of 
the Codex Vaticanus , he has noted it in the margin, 

and 


(a) He wrote this in the year 1628. According to this account, then, the manufcript mull have been writ¬ 
ten in 328 ; a date to which fo many weighty objections may be made, that its moft ftrenuous advocates will hardly 
undertake to defend it. But this error has furnilhed Oudin with an opportunity of producing many arguments 
againft the antiquity of the Codex Alexahdrinus, which feem to imply, that Grabe and others, who have referred 
it to the fourth century, fuppofe it to have been written in the abovementioned year. Now it is probable, that 
the inference which has been deduced from the account of Cyrillus is more than he himfelf intended to exprefs, 
as he relates that Theda lived after the council of Nictea. 

(b) Probably becaufe the Epiftle to the Hebrews, as well as the Epiftle to the Galatian;, relates to the abo¬ 
lition of the Mofaic law. 
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Scripture, and has generally left the text itfelf untouched, though 
in fome few examples he has ventured to erafe it. 

It is certain, that this manufcript is of very high an¬ 
tiquity, though it has been dilputed which of the two 
in this refpedt is entitled to the preference, the Vatica- 
nui or Ale-xandrinus . The editors of the Roman edi¬ 
tion of the Septuagint, in 1587, referred the date of 
the Vatican manulcript to the fourth century, the pe¬ 
riod to which the advocates for its great rival refer the 
Codex Alexandrtnm. More moderate, and perhaps more 
accurate, are the fentiments of that great judge of an¬ 
tiquity Montfaucon, who, in his Bibliotheca Bibliothe¬ 
cae urn, p. 3. refers it to the fifth or fixth century ; and 
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collated feveral original editions more accurately than Scripture, 
had been done before: he procured extrads from Greek 
manuferipts, which had never been collated ; and of 
fuch as had been before collated, but not with fufficient 
attention, he obtained more complete extrads. It is 
faid that he has colleded from manuferipts, fathers, and 
verfions, not lefs than 30,000 various readings. This 
colledion, notwithftanding its many impeifedions, and 
the fuperiority of that of Wetftein, is ftill abfolutely ne- 
ceifary to every critic : for Wetftein has omitted a great 
number of readings which are to be found in Mill, ef- 
pecially thofe which are e ther taken from the Vulgate, 
or confirm its readings. Mill was indeed too much at- 


ds, that though he had feen other manuferipts of tached to this verfion ; yet he cannot be acculed of par¬ 
tiality in producing its evidence, becaufe it is the duty 
of a critic to examine the witnefles on both fides of 
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equal antiquity, he had found none at the fame time fo 
complete. 

The Codex Vaticanus has a great refemblance to the 
manuferipts noted by Wetftein, C. D. L. 1. 13. 33. 
69. 102. and to the Latin, Coptic, and Ethiopic ver¬ 
fions ; but it is preferable to moft of them, in being al- 
moft entirely free from thofe undeniable interpolations 
and arbitrary corredions which are very frequently 
found in the abovementioned manuferipts, efpecially in 
D. 1. and 69. It may be applied, therefore, as a mean 
not only of confirming their genuine readings, but of 
detecting and correding thofe that are fpurious. It is 
written with great accuracy, and is evidently a faithful 
copy of the more ancient manufcript from which it 
was tranfcribed. Peculiar readings, or fuch as are 
found neither in other manuferipts nor ancient verfions, 
are feldom difeovered in the Codex Vaticanus ; and of 
the few which have been actually found, the greateft 
part are of little importance. But in proportion as the 
number of fuch readings is fmall, the number of thofe 
is great; in lupportof which few only, though ancient 
authorities, have been hitherto produced. But this 
manufcript has not throughout the whole New Teita- 
ment the fame uniform text. 

As we have now a beautiful printed edition of the 
Alexandrine manufcript by Dr Woide, it is much to 
be wilhed that we had alfo an exad impreflion of the 
Vatican manufiript. From the fuperftitious fears and 
intolerant fpirit of the inquifition at Rome, all accei’s 
to this manufcript was refufed to the Abbe Spoletti, 
who prefented a memorial for that purpofe. Unlefs the 
pope interpofe his authority, ve mull therefore defpair 
of having our willies gratified ; bin from the liberality of 
fentimeiit which 'he prefent pontiff has fhown on feve¬ 
ral occafions, we hope that the period is not far diftant 
when the Vatican 1 brary will be open to the learned ; 
and when the pope will think, it his greateft honour to 
encourage their refearches. 

The moft valu ible editions of the Greek New Tefta- 
ment are thofe of Mid, Ben gel, and Wetftein. 

The edition of Mill, which was only finifhed 14 
days before his death, occupied the attention of the au¬ 
thor for 30 years. 

The collediotis of various readings which had been 
made before the time of Mill, the Velefian, the Barbe- 
riiii, thofe of Stephens, the London Polyglot, and Fell’s 
edition, with thofe which the Bifnop had left in manu¬ 
fcript, a.id whatever lie was able to procure elfewhere, 

one large colledicn. He 


the queftion: and Wetftein, by too frequently negled- 
ing the evidence in favour of the Vulgate, has rendered 
his colledion lefs perfed than it would otherwife have 
been. He likewife added, as far as he was able, read¬ 
ings from the ancient verfions ; and is much to be com¬ 
mended for the great attention which he paid to the 
quotations of the fathers ; the importance of which he 
had fagacity enough to difeern. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that Mill’s Greek Te- 
ftament has many imperfedions, and fome of real im¬ 
portance. His extrads from manuferipts often are not 
only incomplete, but erroneous; and it is frequently ne- 
celiary to corred his miltakes from the edition of Wet¬ 
ftein. His extrads from the oriental verfions are alfo 
impeded, becaufe he was unacquainted with thefe lan¬ 
guages ; and in feieding readings from the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, he was obliged to have recourfe 
to the Latin tranflations, which are annexed to thofe 
verfions in the London Polyglot. 

Thegrea" diligence which Mill had fhown in colled- 
ing fo many various readings, alarmed the clergy as if 
the Cliriftian religion had been in danger of fubverfion. 

It gave occalion for a time to the triumphs of the deift, 
and expoled the author to many attacks. But it is 
now univcrlally known, that not a Angle article of the 
Chrifiian religion would be altered though a deift were 
allowed to icLd out of Mill’s 30,000 readings what¬ 
ever he fhould think moft inimical to the Cliriftian 
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1 734 » Bengel abbot of Alpirfpach, in the duchy Of Benge!, 
of Wurtemburg, publifhsd a new edition of the Greek 
Teftament. The fears which Mill had excited began 
to lubfide upon this new publication ; for Bengel was 
umverfally efteemed a man of piety. Bengel was not 
only diligent in the examination of various readings, 
but in the ftrideft lenfe of the word confcientious; for 
he confidered it as an offence againft the Deity, if, 
through his own fault, that is, through levity or care- 
lefTnefs, he introduced a falfe reading into the facred 
text. His object was not merely to make a colledion 
of readings, and leave the choice of them to the judge¬ 
ment of the reader, but to examine the evidence on both 
iidts, and draw the inference : yet he has not given his 
own opinion fo frequently as Mill, whom he refembled 
in his reverence for the Latin verfion, and in the pie- 


fercnce which he gave to harfh and difficult readin 


be brought together into 
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before thofe which were lmooth and flowing. It may 
made likewife very confiderable additions to it. He be obferved in general, that he was a man of proft und 

learning ^ 
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Scripture, learning, and had a cool and found judgment, though 
it did not prevent him from thinking too highly of the 
Latin readings, and of the Codex Alexandrinus, with 
other Latinizing manufcripts. 

The imperfections of Bengal's edition arife chiefly 
from his diffidence and caution. He did not venture 
to infert into the text any reading which had not al¬ 
ready appeared in feme printed edition, even though 
he believed it to be the genuine reading. In the book 
of Revelation indeed he took the liberty to infert read¬ 
ings whichhad never been printed ; becaufe few manu¬ 
fcripts had been ufed in the printing of that book. 

The celebrated edition of John James Wetftein, 
which is the mod impoi tint of all, and the mod necef- 
fary to tlv>fe engaged in facred criiicifm, was publifhed 
at Amderdamin 1751 and 1752, in two volumes folio. 
No mar. will deny that Wetftein’s Prolegomena difcover 
profound erudition, critical penetration, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek manufcripts. It is a work 
which in many refpe&s has given a new turn to facred 
criticifm, and no man eng 3 ged in that dudy can dif- 
penfe with it. Wherever Wetdein has delivered his 
fentiments refpefltng a Greek manufcript, which he 
has done lefs frequently than Mill, and indeed lefs 
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by any who are acquainted with his hidory. He tra- Scripture, 
veiled into different countries, and examined with h’s 
own eyes a much greater number of manufcripts than 
any of his predeceflbrs, His collection of various read¬ 
ings amount to above a million; and he has not only 
produced a much greater quantity of matter than his 
predeceflbrs, but has likewife corredled their midakes. 

The extrafts from manufcripts, verfions, and printed 
editions of the Greek Tedaroent, which had been 
quoted by Mill, are generally quoted by Wetdein. 
Whenever Wetdein had no new extradls from the roa- 
r.u.'cripts quoted by Mill, or had no opportunity of ex¬ 
amining them himfelf, he copied literally from Mill ; 
but wherever Mill has quoted from printed editions, 
as from the margin of Robert Stephens’s for indance, 
or from the London Polyglot, Wetdein did not copv 
from Mill, but went to the original fource as appears 
from his having corredted many midakes in Mill’s quo¬ 
tations. 

In the opinion of Michaelis, there are many defedts 
in the edition of Wetdein, which require to be fnp- 
plic-d, and many errors to be corredted. Yet dill it 
mud be allowed to be a work of immenfe labour, and 
mod valuable to thofe engaged in facred criticifm; and 


frequently than we could have wilhed, he fhows himfelf it is furprifmg, when we confider the difficulties and la- 
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an experienced and fagacious critic. He is likewife 
more concife than Mill in delivering his opinion, and 
does not fupport it by producing fo great a number 
of readings from the manufcript in quedion. This 
concifenefs is the confequence of that warmth and hade 
which were peculiar to Wetdein’s charadter, and which 
have fometimes, given birth to midakes. The fire of 
his difpofition was likewife the caufe of his advancing 
conjedtures, in regard to the hidory of his manufcripts, 
which exceed the bounds of probability. But the cri¬ 
tical rules which he has delivered are pet fedtly juft ; and 
in this refpedt there is a remarkable agreement between 
him and his eminent predeceflbrs Mill and Bengel. 
In regard to the Latin verfion alone they appear to 
differ : in Mill and Bengel it has powerful, and per¬ 
haps partial, advocates; but in Wetftein a fevere and 
fagacious judge, who fometimes condemns it without a 
caufe. The Greek manufcripts which confirm the read ■ 
ings of the Vulgate, and which he fuppofed had been 
corrupted from it, he of courfe condemned with equal 
feverity : and fome collections of various readings which 
had been made by Catholics, he made no fcruple to 
pronounce a forgery, faying, “ Timeo Dandos, et dona 
ferentes .” But in confequence of his antipathy to the 
Vulgate, his colledtion of various readings is lefs perfedt 
than it might have been. 

It has been alked, t. Whether he has quoted his 
manufcripts either falfely or imperfedtly, in order to 
eftablifh his own religious opinions ? or, 2. Whether his 
diligence and accuracy has been fuch that we may at 
all times depend upon them ? To the firft of thefe que- 
ilions there can be no other anfwer, than that Wetftein, 
in his charadter of a critic, is perfedtly honeft. With 
refpedt to the fecond, his diligence and accuracy, Mi¬ 
chaelis thinks there is lefs reafon to pronounce him 
fbultlefs. But Mr Marfh has examined the examples 
on which Michaelis founds his affertion, and declares 
that Michaelis is miftaken in every one of them. 

The diligence of Wetftein can fcarcely be queftioned 
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bour which Wetftein had to encounter, that his errors 
and imperfedtions are fo few. 

The propofal of Michaelis, however, of a new col¬ 
lation of manufcripts, in order to form a complete col¬ 
ledtion of various readings, is worthy the attention of 
the learned. In mentioning this propofal, Michaelis 
turns a wifhful eye towards Britain, the only country, 
he fays, which poflefles the will and the means to exe¬ 
cute the talk. Should a refolution, he adds, be form¬ 
ed in this ifland, fo happily fituated for promoting the 
purpofes of general knowledge, to make the underta¬ 
king a public concern, to enter into a fubfcription, and 
to employ men of abilities in collating manufcripts both 
at home and abroad, they would be able to do more in 
ten years than could otherwife be done in a century. 

And could this nation diredt its attention to any objedt 
more glorious or more ufeful than in afcertaining the 
text of the facred Scriptures, and giving to pofterity an 
accurate edition ? 

As the fenfe of Scripture, as well as all other books, Pundtua- 
is affedted by the pundluation, it is of importance to tionoftlle 
determine whether the flops or points which we find New Tel ' 
in the facred books were ufed by the facred writers, tamentl 
or have been inferted by modern tranfcribers. 

We are told by Montfaucon, in his Palceograpbia 
Greeca, p. 31. that the perfon who firft: diftinguilhed 
the feveral parts of a period in Greek writing, by the 
introdudlion of a point, was Ariftophanes of Bvzan- 
tium, who lived under Ptolemaeus Epiphanes, in the 
145th Olympiad. But though points were not ufed 
in books before this period, they were employed in in- 
fcriptions above 400 years before the birth of Chrift. 

See Mont. Pal. Grac. p. 135. 

Under the article Punctuation we mentioned, on 
authority which we reckoned unqueftionable, that the 
ancient manufcripts were written without any points. 

We have now, however, difcovered, from Weide’s edi¬ 
tion of the Codex Alexandrinus, that the points are ufed in 
that manufcript, though omitted in the facJimile given 

by 
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scripture. by Montfaucon. That they are found too in the Codex 
w '' v ~*-' VaUcanvs , though not frequently, is related by Birch in 
his Prolegomena, p. 14. 

As the fad has not been generally known, that the 
ancients pointed their manuicripts, and as it is an im¬ 
portant and inte: eftiiig fad, we lhall prefent our readers 
with the firlt fix lines of St John’s Gofpel, as they are 
pointed in the Alexandrine manufcnpt: 

ENAPXHHNCAOrOIK/UOAOrOZHN 
IIPOITONWN KAl02HNOAOrO7.’ 
OTTO 2 HN£NAPXHnPO 2 TON 0 N 
fl ANTAAtATTOTElENETO'K AtXil 
PElZATTOTf.rENhTOOTAEEN* 
OrErONENENATT'lZnHHN- 

Whether any points for marking the fenfe were ufed 
by the apoftles, cannot be determined ; but the points 
now in ufe have been invented lince. 

In the fourth century, Jerome began to add the com¬ 
ma and colon to the Latin verlion ; and they were then 
inferted in many more ancient manuicripts. In the 
fifth century, Euthalius a deacon of Alexandria divided 
the New Tcllament into lines. This divifion was re¬ 
gulated by the fenfe, fo that each line ended where fome 
paufe was to be made in (peaking. And when a co¬ 
py dt was difpoled to contrad his fpace, and therefore 
crowded the lines into each other, he then placed a 
point where Euthalius had terminated the line. In 
the eighth century, the tlroke was invented Which we 
call a comma. In the Latin manuicripts, Jerome’s 
points were introduced by Paul Warnfried and Alcuin, 
at the command of Charlemagne. I11 the ninth cen¬ 
tury, the Greek note of interrogation (;) was hrit ufed. 
At the invention of printing the editors placed the 
poftts arbitrutily, ptobably without bellowing the ne- 
ceilary attention; and Stephens, in particular, varied 
his points in every edition (d). 

T e meaning of many paifages in the Scripture has 
been altered by falfe pointing. We (hall produce one 
in fiance of this : Mat. v. 54. is commonly pointed in 
this manner, i}a Jt Xtya v/jiv, ya sAac - yun tv ta 

xpaiim, and confequeiitly tr inflated, “ But I fay unto 
you,iwear not at all.” But if, inlleadof the colon placed 
after oAwt, we fubllitute a comma, the tranflation »ill 
be, “ But I fay to you that you ought by no means to 
fwear, either by heaven, for it is his throne, or by 
earth, for it is his footftool.” The command ot Chrilt 
therefore applies particularly to the abufe of oaths 
among the Pharifees, who on every trivial occali. n 
iwore by the heaven, the earth, the temple, the head, 
&c. but it implies no prohibition to take an oath in the 
name of the Deity on folemn and important occafions. 
Divifion in- The ancients divided the New Tellament into two 
to chapters, kinds of chapters, fome longer and fome (horter. This 
method appears to be more ancient than St Jerome, for 
* he expunged a paffage tram the New Tellament which 

makes an entire chapter. The longer kind of chap¬ 
ters were called breves, the fhorter caps tula. St M.-tt- 
Vol. XVII. 


thew contained, according to Jerome, 68 bfeves ; Mark Airipitri. 
contained 48 ; Luke 83 ; and John x8. All the evan- 
gelilts together confided of 217 breves and 1126 capi- 
tufa. The inventor of cur modern divifion into chap¬ 
ters was Hugo de S. Caro, a French Dominican friar 
who lived in the 13th century. 

The ancients had two kinds of verles, one of which 
they called c<pe°'» nnd the othef pnym, The resriatu 
were lines which contained a certain number ofletters, 
like our printed books, and therefore often broke off in 
the middle of a word. Jofephus’s 2o books of Antiqui¬ 
ties contained 60,000 of them, though in Itdqdis’s edi¬ 
tion there are only 40,000 broken lines. 

Sticks were lines mealured by the fenfe : According to 
an ancient written lilt mentioned by Father Simon, there 
were mthe New Tellament i8,6iz of thefe. r 3 g 

The verles into which the New Tellament is now Divifion in- 


divided are more modern, and an imitation of the di- tbverfcs; - 
viiion of the Old Tellament. Robert Stephens, the 
firtl inventof, introduced them in his edition in the year 
1571. He made this divifion on a Journey from Lyon* 
to Paris ; and, as r.is fon Henry tfells Us in the prefate to 
the Concordance of the New Tellament, he made it iAtt’r 
cquitandum. This phrafe probably means, that when he 
was weary of riding, he aroufed himlelf with this work 
at his inn. 

1 his invention of the learned printer was fobn intro- Itsdifad- 
duced into all the editions of the New Tellament; and vant3 £d 3 .> 
it mu if be confelfed, that in confulting and quoting the 
Scriptures, and in framing concordances for them, a fub. 
divifion into minute parts is of the greatell utility. But’ 
all the purpefes of utility could furely have been gain¬ 
ed, without adopting the hafty and indigelted divifion 
of Stephens, which oiten breaks the fenfe in pieces, 
renders plain paifages obfcure, and difficult palfiges u I 
intelligible. To the injudicious divifion of Stephens 
we may afcribe a great part of the difficulties which at¬ 
tend the interpretation of the NeW Tellament, and a 
great many of thole abfurd opinions which have dii- 
graced the ages of tlie Reformation. For as fepara-a 
verfes appear to the eyes oft the learned, dhd to ilia 
minds ot the unlearned, as fo many detached festences, 
they have been fuppofed to contain complete fenfe, and 
they have accordingly been explained without any re¬ 
gard to the content,- and often in direft oppofition to 
it. Were any modern hiltory or continued difeourfe 
divided into fragments with as little regard to the fenfe, 
we Ihould foon find, that ds many oppefite meanings 
could be forced upon them as have been forced upon 
the books of the New Tellament. The divifion into 
verfes has been Hill more injurious to the Epiftles than 
to the Gofpels, for there is a clofe connexion between 
the different parts of the Epiftles, which the verles en¬ 
tirely duroive. It is therefore to be wifhed that this 
divifion into Veries were laid afide. The Scriptures 
ought to be divided into paragraphs, according to the 
fenle; and the figures ought to be thrown into the mar¬ 
gin. In this way, the figures will retain their utility 

U without 


(d) The reader will perceive that the account of the origin of points is different from thatMven under P t ;v C 
tuation. But the bell authors differ upon thisfubjetf. We lhall perhaps reconcile the difference, by fiippofino* 
tint points were invented at the time here mentioned, but were not in geheral ufe till the time mentioned underpin 
article Punctuation. 
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Scripture, without their difadvantages. Dr Campbell,, in his 

w *^ v ^ beautiful tranflation of the Gofpels, has adopted this 
method with great judgment and fuccefs ; and be who 
will read that tranflation, will perceive that this Angle 
alteration renders the Gofpels much more intelligible, 
14® and, we may add, more entertaining (e). 

Meaning of The word eTA-iteaion fignifies any joyful tidings, 
the word and exadlly correfponds to our Englifh word Gospel. 

In the New Teftament this term is confined to “ the 
glad tidings of the coming of the Mefliah.” Thus, in 
Mat. xi. 5. our Lord fays, “ The poor have the Gof- 
pel preached that is, The coming of the Mefliah is 
preached to the poor. Hence the name of Gofpel was 
given to the hiftories of Chrift, in which the good news 
oi the coming of the Mefliah, with all its joyful circum- 
ftances, are recorded. 

That the Gofpel according to Matthew was com- 
pofed, fays Dr Campbell, by one born a Jew, familiarly 
acquainted with the opinions, ceremonies, and cuftoms 
of his countrymen; that it was compofed by one con- 
verfant in the facred writings, and habituated to their 
idiom ; a man, of plain fenfe, but of little or no learning, 
except what he derived from the Scriptures of the Old 
Teftament; and finally, that it was the produdlion of 
a man who wrote from convidtion, and had attended 
dofely to the fails and fpeeches which he related, but 
who in writing entertained not the moft diftant view 
-of fetting off himfelf—we have as ftrong internal evi¬ 
dence as the nature of the thing will admit, and much 
ftronger than that wherein the mind ninety-nine cafes 
out of a hundred acquiefces. 
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Gufpsl ac¬ 
cording to 
St Mat¬ 
thew. 


That the author of this hiftory of our bleffed Sa¬ 
viour was Matthew, appears from the teftimony of the 
early Chrifiians. It is attefted by Jerome, Auguftin, 
Epiphanius, and Chryfoftom, and in fuch a manner as 
Ihews that they knew the fail to be uncontroverted, 
and judged it to be incontrovertible. Origen, who 
flouriftied in the former part of the 3d cen.ury, is alfo 
refpeilable authority. He is quoted by Eufebius in a. 
chapter* wherein he fpecially treats of Origen’s account 
of the facred canon. “ As I have learned (fays Ori¬ 
gen) by tradition concerning the four Gofpels, which 
alone are received without difpute by the whole church 
of God under heaven; the firft was written by Mat¬ 
thew, once a publican, afterwards an apoftle of Jefus 
Chrift, ‘who delivered it to the Jewifh believers, compofed 
in the H brew language.” In another place he lays, 
“ Matthew writing for the Hebrews who expeited him 
who was to defeend from Abrah.im and David, fays 
the lineage of Jefus Chrift, fon of David, fon of Abra¬ 
ham” It mull be obferved, that the Greek word 
vrufa.J'cnc does not ex^il'y correfprnd to the Englifh 
word tradition, which fignifies any thing delivered orally 
from age to age. napafeen properly implies any ihitig 
tranfmitted from former ages, whether by oral or writ¬ 
ten teftimony . In this acceptation we find it ufed in 
Scripturef : “ Hold the traditions (TacvapaJ'otrtit) which 
ye have been taught, ‘whether, ly word or our epifle 
The next authority to which we Ihall have recourfe 
is that of Irenaeus bifhop of Lyons, who had been a 
difciple of.Polycarp. He fays in the only book of his 
extant, that “ Matthew, among the Hebrews, wrote a 

Gofpel 


Scripture. 
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Its authen¬ 
ticity. 


* Hill. lib. 
6. cap. 2 j. 


f ThefT. ii. 
*5- 


Eufeb.Hift. 
Ecd. lib. j. 
cap. 8. 


(e) We Ihall here fubjoin, as a curiofity, what the anonymous author terms the Old and New Tefament differed. 
It contains an enumeration of all the books, chapters, verfes, words, and letters, which occur in the Englilh 
Bible and Apocrypha. It is faid to have occupied three years of the author’s life, and is a Angular inftance of the 
trifling employments to which fuperftition has led mankind. 

The Old and New Testament diffedled. 


Books in the Old 

Chapters 

Verfes 

Words 

Letters 


39 

929 

23,214 

592»439 

2,728,100 


in the New 


27 

260 

7.959 

181,253 

838,380 


Total 


66 

1,189 

3 1 > 1 73 
773,692 
3,566,480 

117. 


The middle Chapter and the lead in the Bible is Pfalm 
The middle Verfe is the 8th of the 118th Pfalm. 

The middle Time is the 2d of Chronicles, 4th Chap. 16th Verfe, 
The word Jlnd occurs in the Old Teftament 35,543 times. 

The fame in the New Teftament occurs 10,684 l' 1 * 168 * 

The word Jehovah occurs 6855 times. 

Olp Testament. 


Apocrypha. 
Chapters 183 

Verfes - 6,o 81 

Words - 152,185 


The middle Book is Proverbs. 

The middle Chapter is Job 29th. 

The middle Verie is 2d Chron. 20th Chap, between 17th and 18th Verfes-. 

The leal! Verfe is \ Chron. ift Chap, and ift Veife, 

New. Testament. 

The middle Book is Theffalonians zd. 

The middle Chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans, 

The middle Verfe is 17th Chap. Adis, 17th Verfe. 

The leaf! Verfe is nth Chap. John, Verfe 35. 

The 21 ft Verfe of the 7th Chap, of Ezra has all the Letters of the Alphabet. 

The 19th Chapter of 2d Rings and 37th of Ifaiah are alike. 
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Hill. Eccl. 
lib. 3. cap. 
39 - 
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Gofpd in their own language, v.hilft Peter and Paul 
were preaching the Golpel at Rome, and founding the 
church there.’' 

To the telfimony of thefe writers it maybe objedled, 
that, except Irenteus, they all lived in the third and 
fourth ccntur e ( , and confequendy their evidence is ot 
little importance. But there is fuel, unanimity in the 
teHimnny, that it mull have been derived from fome 
authentic l’ource. And is it farr t > quedion the veraci¬ 
ty of rcfpectable men merely becaufe we know not 
from what wii'ings they received their information ! 
Many books which were then extant are now loll; and 
hi w do we know but thefe might have contained fuf- 
ficient evidence ? Irenceus at lead had the bed opportu¬ 
nities ol information, having been well acquainted in his 
youth with Polycarp, the difciple of John; no objec¬ 
tion can therefore be made to his evidence. But we 
can quote an authority dill nearer the times of the 
apodles. Papias bidrop of Hierapolis, in Csefarea, who 
flourithed about A. D. 116, affirms that Matthew wrote 
his Gofpel in the Hebrew tongue, which every one in¬ 
terpreted as he was ablejj. Papias was the companion 
of Polycarp, and befides mud have been acquainted with 
many perlons who lived in the time of the apodles. 
The fadt therefore is fully edablifhed, that Matthew, 
the apodle ot our Saviour, was the author of that Gof¬ 
pel which is placed fir ft in our editions of the New Tel- 
tament. 

The next fubjedl of inquiry refpedls the language in 
which it was written. This we are allured by Papias, 
by Irei asus, and Origen, was tire Hebrew ; but the 
tru'h ot this fa ft has been difputed by Erafmus, Whit¬ 
by, and others. Whitby urges the improbability that 
Providence would have buffered the original of this 
Gofpel to be loll, and nothing to remain but a tranfla- 
tion. This is an argument of no force againd written 
tedimony ; indeed, we are always in danger of drawing 
fade c.-nclnlions when we argue from our own opinions 
ot the condudt of Pr v dence. For Hu ways are not 
as out' nuitys, nor His thoughts as our thoughts. But 
though we are iorced to acknowledge that the Gofpel 
according to Matthew, which we poflefs is a tranflaton, 
it is evidently a clofe one ; and the very circumdance 
that it has iitpeifeded the original, is a clear proof that 
it was thought equally valuable by the ancient Chrif- 
tians. It is necetfary to remark, that the language in 
which the Gofpel according to Matthew was orignal- 
ly compofed, and which is called Hebrew by Papias, 
Irenteus, and Origen, is not the fame with the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament : it was what Jerome very pro¬ 
perly terms Syro-Chaldaic, having an affinity to both 
languages, but much more to the Chaldean than to the 
Sy 1 ian. 

The time when this Gofpel was compofed has not 
been precifely alcertained by the learned Irenxus fays 
that " Matthew publifhed his Gofpel when Peter and 
Paul weie preaching at Rome.” Now Paul arrived at 
Rome A. D. 60 or 61, and it is very probable buffered 
martyrdom in A. D. 65. This may be jud y concluded 
from comparing the relation of Tacitus with that of 
Orofius, a wri.er of the fifth century. Orofius having 
given an account of Nero’s perlecution of the Chrilti ms, 
and ol the death of the two apoftles in it, adds, that.it 
was followed try a peftilence in the city, and other di- 
failets. And Tacitus relates that a peftilence prevailed 
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in the city, and violent dot ms took place in Ita T y, in the Scripture. 

year of Chtid 65. Matthew’s Gofpel was therefore writ- 

ten between lire year 6c and 65. 145 

That this hidory was primarily intended for the ufe Anddcfign 
of the Jews, we have, belides hillorical evidence, very °f 
drong prefumptions from the book itfelf. Every cir- Dr Camp- 
cumdance is carefully' pointed out which might concili- j?®" 3 * >re ~ 
ate the faith of that nat‘0.1; every unneceflary expreffion j^p att y lew > s 
is avoided, which might in any way ferve to obftiud it Gofpel. 

To come to particulars, there was no fentirr.ent relating 
to the Meffiah, with which the Jews were more drongly 
po/Teffied, than that he mud be of the race of Abraham, 
and of the family of David. Matthew, therefore, witli 
great propriety, begins his narrative with 'he genealogy 
of Jeffs. That he ihould be born in Bethlehem, in 
Judea, is another circumdance in which the learned 
among the Jews were univerfally agreed. His birth in 
that city, with fome very memorable circumdances that 
attended it, this hidorian has alfo taken the firfi op¬ 
portunity to mention. Thofe paflages in the prophets, 
or other facred books, which either foretel any thing 
that Ihould happen to him, or admit an allulive appella¬ 
tion, or were in that age generally underdood to be 
applicable to events which refpect the Meffiah, are never 
paSed over in filence by this Evangelid. The fiilHU 
ment of prophecy was always to the Jews, who were 
convinced of the infpiration of their facred writings, 
drong evidence. Accordingly none of the Evangelids 
has been more careful than Matthew, that nothing of 
this kind ihould be overlooked. 146 

That which chiefly didinguilhes Matthew’s writings Diftin- 
from thofe of the other Evangelids, is the minute and gabbing- 
didinft manner in which lie has related many of our d'aradlcr. 
Lord’s difeourfes and moral indruftions. Of thefe his 
barmen on the mount, his charge to the apodles, his 
illudrations of the nature of his kingdom, and his pro¬ 
phecy on mount Oliver, are examples, tie has alfo 
wonderfully united fimplicity and energy in relating the 
replies of his mader to the cavi’s of his adverlaries. 

Being early called to the apoitlefliip, he was an eye 
and ear witnefs of mod of the things which he relates. 

And there are circumdances which incline Dr Campbell 
to think that Matthew has approached as near the pre- 
cife order cf time in which the events happened as any 
of the Evangelids. 

Concerning the life of the apodle Matthew we have 
nothing to add, as the principal circumdances in his 
life have already been mentioned. See Matthew. 

The Golpel according to Matthew is cited feven times 
in the epidle of Barnabas, twice in the fird epidlc of 
Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, eight times in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, fix times in Polycai p’s fmall epiftle 
to the Philippians, and feven times in the fmaller epiftles 
of Ignatius. Thefe citations may be feen at full length 
in Jones's New and Full Method of fettling the Canon , 
with the parallel paflages in the Gofpel according to 
Matthew. J47 

That Mark was the author of the Gofpel which bears Gofpel ac- 
his name, and that it was the fecond in the order of wording t0 
time, is proved by the unanimous tedimony of the an- St 
ciect Clnidians. Many au'.horities are there'oie un- i t5 amfeii- 
neceliary ; we ihall only mention thofe of Papias and treity. 
Iterxus. Eufebius has preferved the following palfage 
of Papias: “ This is what was related by the elder ( that Hid- Eccl. 
is, John, not the apodle, but a difciple of Jeffs); Mark ! ‘ b - 3 - t; T- 
U 2 being " 59- 
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-StnjrtOTj being Peters interpreter wrote ex^ly whatever 
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da^e. 

_A 4 v. Haer. 
lib. 3. cap 
V- 


remembered, not indeed in the order wherein^things 
were fpoken and done by the I^orid; for he was not 
him fell a hearer or follower of our Lord ;-b,ut he after¬ 
wards, as I faid, followed Peter who gave inftruftions 
as fuited the occafiqns, but not as a regular hillory of 
■our Lord’s teaching. "Mark, however, committed no 
miftake in writing fuch things as occurred to his me¬ 
mory: for of this one thing he was careful, to omit 
nothing which he had heard, and to infert no falfehood- 
into his narrative.” Such is the teftimony of Papias, 
which is the more to be regarded as he aifigus his au¬ 
thority. He Ipake not froir, hearfay, but from the in¬ 
formation which he had received from a moll credible 
-witnefs, John the elder, or preibyter, a ftifciple of Jefus, 
and a companion of the apoftles. 

Irenteus,'after telling us that Matthew pj.tbffilh.ed bis 
Gofpel whilft Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, 
adds : “ After their departure (jJoJ'oj), Mark, pi Co,. the. 
difciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in 
writing, the things which had been preached by Peter.” 

Englilh word departure, 
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he yond the confines of Judea. 

dan is mentioned, “ river,” is added to the 5Tcamp^ 

name for explanation ; for though no perfon in Judea bell’s Pre- 


The firft time the Jor- Scripture.. 
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Mark. 


may either denote death, which is a departure out of 
the world, or mean a departure out of the city. It is 
probably in the former of thefe femes it is here tilled. 
Yet by the accounts given by fome others, Mark’s, 
Gofpel was publilhed in Peter’s lifetime, and had his 
approbation. The Gofpel of Mark is fuppofed to be 
but two y«rs pollerior in date to that jaf Matthew. 
The precife year, however, cannot b.e determined with 
certainty ; and it is a matter of no importance, fince we 
have afeemined the author and the time in which he 
lived. 

Mark has generally beep fuppofed to be the fame 
perfou who is mentioned in the Ads and fume of Paul’s 
epillles, who is called John, and. was the nephew of Bar¬ 
nabas. But as this perfon was the attendant of Paul 
and Barnabas, and is nowhere In Scripture faid to have 
accompanied Peter in his apoftolical million, which 
ancient writers inform us the a,uthqr of the Gofpel did, 
Dr Campbell has jufily concluded that thefe were dif¬ 
ferent perfons. The author of the Gofpel is certainly 
meant by Peter when he fays Marcus my Jon Jaluteth 


needed to be informed that Jordan was a river, the cafe face to 
Was different in diftant countries. The word Gehenna, Mar k’ 8 
which is tranflated Hell in the New Teftament, origi- ope ’ 
pally fignified the Valley of Hinnom, where infants had 
been facrifigeft by fire to Moloch, and where a conti¬ 
nual fire wa,s afterwards k e pt up to confume the filth of 
Jerufalem. As this word could not have been under- 
ltood by a foreigner, the Evangelift adds, by way of 
explanation, 7n,p to as-jgyov, “ die unquenchable fire.” 

Inftead of the word Mammon, he ufes the common 
term xp»««Ta “ riches ” When he employs the oriental 
word Corlan, he fubjoins the interpretation 0 m ftoper, 
that is, “ q gift.” Thefe peculiarities will corroborate 
the hiftorical evidence that has beep already mentioned, 
that Mark intended his, Gofpel for the ufe of the Gen- 

tiks r, ij* 

It has been affirmed that this Evangelift is the abridger Mark not 
of Matthew. It is true that Mark fbmetimes copies the abrid- 
the expreffions uftd by Matthew ; but he is not to he °f‘ 
confidered as a mere abridger, for he omits altogether' 
feveral tilings related by Matthew, viz. our Lord’s pe¬ 
digree, his birth, die yifit of the Magians, Jofeph’s 
flight into Egypt, and. the cruelty of Herod. Dc 
Lardper has given a lift; of thirty-three paffages, where¬ 
in circumftances are related which are omitted by the 
other evangelifts. There is one payable, and an account 
of tw,o miracles peculiar to Mark, The parable or fi- 
militu.de is mentioned in chap, iv. 26. One of thefe mi¬ 
racles was the curing,of a deaf and dumb man, chap, 
vd- 3G 37- The other was the giving fight to a blind 
man at Bethfaida, chap. viii. 22, 26. The ftyle of 
Mark, inftead of being more concffe than that of Mat¬ 
thew, is more diffufe. That he had read Matthew’s 
Gofpel cannot be doubted, but that he abridged it, is a 
miftake. . 

According to the teftimony which has.been already But deri- 
produced, Mark derived his information from the a- ved his in- 
poftle Peter. It would be improper, therefore, not to re formation 
mark, that this evangelift has omitted many thingsd rom * >e * 
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15. That Mark wrote his Gofpel in Greek, is as evident? 

150 ly conformable tp the teilimony of aptiquity, as that 
^ alt ^ ew wrole his in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic. The 
cardinals Barouius and Bellarmine, anxious to exalt the, 
language in which the Vulgate was written, have, main¬ 
tained that, this Evangelift publilhed.his work in Latin. 
The only appearance of teftimony, which.has been, pro¬ 
duced in fupport of this opinion is the infcription, fub- 
joined to this .Gofpel; in Syriac, and in fume other ori¬ 
ental verfions. But thefe poftferipts, are not the tefti- 
monies of. the tranflators : they proceed,from the.con¬ 
jecture of fome tranferiber; but when written, or by 
whom, is equally unknown. Againft policive teftimony 
therefore they are entitled, to 11 p credit. 

From the Hebraifmsdn.the, ftyle, we fhould readily 
conclude that the author was by birth and edupation a, 
Jew’. Th.-re are alfo expreffions, which {how that.he. 
had lived for fome time among the Latins, as 
“ centurion,” and a-TinsxnTfflf, “ fentinelwords which 
do not occur in the other Gofpels- There, are other 
internal evidences that this Gofpel, was written be¬ 


tending to Peter’s honour, which are related in the 
other Gofpels, and has given the moil particular account 
of Peter’s fall. This Gofpel is feven times cited by Ire¬ 
nes, and nine times by Tertullian, 154 

That the author of the Gofpel which is the third in Gofpel ac- 
order was Luke, the companion (.f the apoftle Paul, is cordingt*. 
evident from the teftimonies of, Iyenteus, Clemens of St Lu ^’ 
Alexandria, Otigen, Tertullian, and many fucceeding 
writers. But it has- been difputed whether he was a 
Jew, or a Gentile. That Luke was a Jew by birth, or 
at leaft by religion, may be argued from his being a 
conftant companion.of Paul, If he had been an un- 
circumcUed.Gentile, exceptions would have been made 
to him, efpeqially at Jerufalem ; but nothing of that 
kind appears. It is alfo rendered highly probable, from 
his,mode of computing time by the Jewiffi feftivnls, and 
from his frequent ufe of the Hebrew’ idiom. It has been 
fuppofed that Luke was one of the 70 difciples ; but he 
does not pretend to have been a. witnefs of our Lord’s 
miracles and teaching; on the contrary, he tells us in 
his introduction, that.he received his information from 
others. jjj 

The defign of Luke ip writing his Gospel was to fu- Detign of 
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Saviour, which had then been publifhed. What thefe 
were, it is impoffible now to determine, as they are 
i:Ot mentioned by any contemporary writer, and proba¬ 
bly did not furvive the age in which they were csm- 
156 P° fed - 

From what It has been fuppofed that Luke chiefly derived his 
fource of information from the apoftle Paul, whom he faithfully 
mforma- attended in his travels; but, from Luke’s own words, 
<!erivcd WaS We are t0 con< d u de, that the principal fource of his 
• * intelligence, as to the facts related in the Gofpel, was 

from thofe who had been eye and ear witneffes of what 
our Lord both did and taught. Now Paul evidently 
was not of this number. It was from converfing with 
fome of the twelve ap >ftles or difciples of our Lord, 
who heard his difcourfes and law his miracles, that he 
obtained his inlormation. 

As to the time when this Gofpel was written, we 
have hardly any thing but conjecture to guide us. But 
as Ori^e , Eul'ebius, and Jerome, have ranged it after 
thofe oi Matthew and Mark, we have no rea-fon to 
doubt but they were written in the fame order. 

The Gofpel by Luke has fupplied us with many inte- 
refting particulars which had been omitted both by 
omiffionsof Matthew and Mark. It has given a diftinit narration 
former° °* ^ ie c ' rcu ™ftances attending the birth of John the 
Baptiil and the nativity of our Saviour. It has given 
an account of feveral memorable incidents and cures 
which had been overlooked- by the reft ; the conver- 
fion of Zaccheus the publican ; the cure of the woman 
who had been bowed down for iS years; the cure of 
the dropftcal man ; the cleanftng of the ten lepers; the 
inhofpitable treatment of our Saviour by the Samari¬ 
tans, and the inftrudive rebuke which he gave on that 
occafion to two ot his difciples for their intemperate 
zeal ; alfo the affecting interview which he had after his 
refurreftion with two of his difciples. Luke has alfo 
added many edifying parables to thofe which the other 
evangelifts had lecotdcd. Moft of thefe are fpecifled 
by Irenreus as particularly belonging to this Gofpel, 
and has thereby lliown to us, without intending it, that 
the Gofpel of Luke was the fame in his time that it is 
158 at prefer.t. 

Style and The ftyle of this evangelift abounds as much with 
compofi- Hebraifms as any of the facred writings, but it contains 
tionof it. more of the Grecian idiom than any of them. It is 
alfo dillinguifhed by greater variety and copioufnefs ; 
qualities which may be juftly afcrribed to the fuperior 
learning of the author. His occupation as a phyfician 
would naturally induce him to employ fome time in 
reading, and give him eafter accefs to the company of 
the great, than any of the other evangelifts. As an 
iuftance of Luke’s copioufnefs, Dr Campbell has re¬ 
marked that each of the evangelifts has a number of 
words which are ufed by none of the reft; but in Luke’s 
Gofpel the number of fuch peculiarities or words, ufed 
in none of the other Gofpels, is greater than that of the 
peculiar words found in all the three other Gofpels put 
together ; and that the terms peculiar to Luke are for 
tire moft part long and compound words. Tne fame 
judicious writer has alio obferved, that there is more of 
eompofition in Luke’s fentences that is found in the 
other three, and confequently lefs fimplicity. Of this 
the very firft fentence is an example, which occupies 
no lefs than Lour verfes, Luke, too, has a greater re- 


hiftorians, in giving what may be Scripture, 
called his own verdidt in the narrative part of this work ; 
a freedom which the other' evangelifts have feldom or 
never ventured to ufe. He calls the Pharifees kvtrs Chap, r.i 
of money: in diftinguiflvng Judas Ifcariot from the 14. 
other Judas, he ufes the phrafe he <zvho proved a traitor, 

(oc xai 4 J.UST 0 v-f sJW*c). Matthew and Mark exprefs the 
fame fentiment in milder language, “ hs who delivered 
him up ." 1 In recording the moral inftrudtions of our 
Lord, efpecially his parables, this evangelift has united 
an affedting fweetnefi of manner with genuine fimpli- 
city. _ ijy 

This Gofpel is frequently cited by ClemensR'omanus, Cited by 
the contemporary of the Apoftles, by Igna ius, and 
Juftin Martyr. Irensens has made above a hundred ch " ft,aa 
citations from it. In his lib. 3. adv. HaeJ, c. 14. he aut 1 °‘ s ’ 
vindicates the auth ai'.y and perfedtion of Luke’s Gof¬ 
pel, and has produced a cclledfion of th.fe fadls which 
are only recorded by this evangelift. 160 

That the Gofpel which is placed laft: in our editions Gofpel ac- 
of the New Teftament was written- by John, one of cording to 
our Saviour’s apoftles, is confirmed by the unanimous J 0 * 111 - 
teftimony of the ancient Chriftians. He was the fon 
of Zebedee, a filherman of Bethfaida in Galilee, by 
his wife Salome, and the brother of James, furnamed 
the elder or greater. He was the beloved difciple of 
our Saviour, and was honoured, along with Peter and 
James, with many marks of diftindtion which were not 
conferred on the other difciples. He poffeffed a high 
degree of intrepidity and zeal, a warm and affedtionate 
heart, and was ftrongly attached to his mafter. His 
brother James and he were honoured with the title of 
Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder, He was anx'ous to 
reftrain whatever he confidered is a mark of difrefpedt 
againft his mafter, and to punifh his enemies with feve- 
rity. He was incenfed againft lbme perfons lor at¬ 
tempting to caft out demons in the name of Jefus ; and 
required them to defift becaufe they were not his difci¬ 
ples. James and he propofed to our Saviour to call 
down fire from heaven to punifh the inhofpitable Sama¬ 
ritans. Nor was the courage of John lefs ardent than 
his zeal. When Peter had difowned his lord, and all 
the other difciples had fled, John continued to attend 
his mafter. He was prefent at his trial, and followed 
him to the crols, where he was a fpedtator of his fuf- 
ferings and death. The interview between Jefus and 
this difciple at Calvary, though concifely related, is an 
event which will ftrongly affedt every man of feeling, 
while it convince;, him of the unalterable affedtion of 
Jefus to his beloved difciple, as well as difeovers his 
refpedlful ten Jernefs for his mother. See John. ^ 

The ancients inform us, that there were two motives Motives fov 
which induced John to write his Gofpel: the one, that writing it. 
he might refute the hereiies of Cerinthus and the Nico- 
laitans, who had attempted to corrupt the Christian 
dodtrine ; the other motive was, that he might fupply 
thofe important events in the life of our Savi itr which 
the other evangelifts had omitted Of the former of 
thefe motives Ireusais gives us the following account: 

“ J >hn, defirous to extiipatc the errors fown In the 
minds of men by Cerinthus, and fome time before by 
thofe called Nicolaitans,. publifhed his Gofpelwherein 
he acquaints us that there is one G >d, wh ■ made all 
things by his word, and not, as they f<y, one who is 
the Creator of the-world, and another who is the father 

ef ' 
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, 'cr'i>cure. of the Lord ; or.c the fon of the Creator, and another 
w "' v the Chrilt, from the fuperceleftial abodes vho defend¬ 
ed upon Jefus, the fon of the Creator, but remained 
impaffible, and and afterwards fled back into his own 
pleronia or fulnefs.” As Irerceus is the nioft ancient 
16: author who has written upon this fubjeCt, many appeals 

Not to con-have been made to his authority. The authority of 
futc here- Irenteus is certainly refpeCtable, and we have often re- 
tics; ferred to Ins teftimony with confidence; but we think 
it neceffary to make a diflinCtion between receiving his 
teliimony to a matter of faC*, and implicity adopting 
his opinion. He does not tell us, that he derived his 
information from any preceding writer, or indeed from 
nny perfon at all. Nay, he feems to have believed that 
John wrote againft thefe herefies by a prophetic fpirit; 
for he fays in another place, chap. xx. 30. “ As John 
the difciple of our Lord allures us, faying, but thefe 
are written, that ye might believe that Jefus is the 
Chrift, the fon of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name ; foreseeing thefe h-.afphemous 
notions that divide the Lord, fo far as it is in their 
power.” 

Indeed it feems very improbable that an apoftle 
fhould write a hiftory of our Lord on purpofe to con- 
lute the wild opinions of Cerinthus or any other here¬ 
tic. Had John conftdered fuch a confutation necef¬ 
fary, it is more likely that he would introduce it into 
anepillle than blend it with the actions of his vene¬ 
rable mailer. But were the opinion of Irensus well- 
founded, we Ihould furely difcover fome traces of it in 
the Gofpel of John ; yet except in the introducin'n, 
there is nothing that can with the lead lhadow of pro¬ 
bability be applied to the opinions of Cerinthus ; and 
few, we prefume, will affirm, that the Gofpel of John 
was cornpofed merely for the lake of thefirft eighteen 
163 voids. . 

But to The in'ention of John in writing his Gofpel was far 

prove that more extenfive and important than to refute the cpi- 
JieAiswas nions of a few men who were to fink into oblivion in the 
-the Son of h c . our ^ e c f a ^ ew cent uries. It was evidently (according 
Goc j. to the opinion of Clemens of Alexandria) to fupply the 
omiffions of the other evangelifts : It was to exhibit the 
evidences of the Chriltian religion in a diftinCt and per- 
fpicious manner: It was, as he himfelf in the conclu- 
fion of his Gofpel allures us, to convince his readers, 
that Jefus is the MeJJiuh , the Son of God, and that le~ 
‘Johnxv. licvhig they might have life through his name*. Now it 
3 1, will appear to any perfon who reads this Gofpel with 

attention, that he has executed his plan with aftoniffi- 
ing ability, and has given the moli circumllantial and 
fatisfaCtory evidence that Jefus was the Meffiah the Son 
of God. After declaring the pre-exillence of Jefus, 
he proceeds to deliver the teftimony of John the Bap- 
tift, and fele&s fome of the greated miracles of Jefus 
to prove his divine million. In the fifth chapter he 
prefents us with a difrourfe which our -Saviour deliver¬ 
ed in the temple in th- preftnce of the Jews, wherein 
he dates in a very diftir.Ct manner the proofs of his 
million from, 1. The tedimony of John; 2. His own 
miracles ; 3. The declaration of the Father at his bap- 
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tifm; 4.The Jewiffi Scriptmes.Indeed theconclufion that Scripture. 
Jefus was the fyleffiah the Son of God, mturally arii. s 
irom almod every miracle which our Saviour i» Paid to 
have performed and from every dilcourfe that he de¬ 
livered. This declaration is very often made by our 
Saviour himfelf; p.’ticuk-ufy to the woman of Sama¬ 
ria, to Nicodemus, and to the blind man whom be had 
cured. 

It mud be evident to every reader, that John ftudi- 
oully palfes over thoi'e paifages in our Lord’s hillory 
and teaching which had been treated at large by the 
other evangelids, or if he mentions them at ai! he men- Gof P e!s - 
tions them lightly. This o affirms the teftimony of 
apeient writers, that the firft three Go pels were writ¬ 
ten and publilhed before J- hn on?poled his Gel] el. 

Except the relation 01 our Saviour’s trial, death, and 
refurreClicn, ulmolt every thing which occurs in this 
book is new. The account of our Saviour's nativity, < f Dr Camp- 
his baptifm, and of his temptation in the wildernefs, bell’s Pte- 
is omitted; nor is any notice taken of the calling ol f ace *° 
the twelve apoftles, or of their miffion during cur Sa-J°^. ns . 
viour’s life. Ii is remarkable, too, that ne t one para- ^ 
ble is mentioned, nor any of the predictions relating 
to the deftruCtion of Jerufalem. All the miracles re¬ 
corded by the other evangelids are palled over, except 
the miracul- us fupply of provifion, by which five thou- 
fand were led : and it is probable that this miracle was 
related for the fake of the difeourfe to which it gave 
birth. The other miracles which are mentioned are 
few- in number but in general they are minutely de¬ 
tailed. They confid of theie ; the turning of water 
into wine at Cana; the cure of the difeafed man at the 
pool of Bethefda ; the cure of the man that had been 
blind from his birth ; the redoring of Lazarus to life ; 
and the healing of the fervant’s ear which Peter had 
cut off But valuable would this Gofpel be, though it 
had only recorded the coniolation of Jefus to his difei- 
ples previous to his departure ; which exhibits a mod 
admirable view of our Saviour’s character, of his care 
and tender regard for his difciples. Having opened 
every fource < i comfort to their defponding minds ; 
exhorted them to mutual love, and to the obedience of 
his Father’s p:ecepts; having warned them of the im¬ 
pending dangers and forrows—our Saviour concludes 
with a prayer, in the true fpirit of piety and benevo¬ 
lence; ardent without enthufiafm, fober and rational 
without luke-warmnefs. ^ 

The time in which this gofpel was written has not Time at 
been fixed with any precifion. Irenseus informs us, that which it 
it was written at Ephefus, but leaves us to conjecture was writ- 
wfcetber it was written before or after John’s return ten " 
from Patmcs. He was banilhed to Patmos byHomi- 
tian, who reigned 15 years, and according to the bed 
computation died A. D. 96. The periecution which 
occadoned the exile of John commenced in the 14th 
year of Domitian’s reign. If John wrote his G >fpel 
after his return to Ephefus, which is affirmed by Epi- 
phanius to have been the cafe, we may fix the date of 
it about the year 97 (r). ^ 

This gofpel is evidently the production of an illhe- styic of it. 

rate 


(r) It has been argued from a paffage in this Gofpel, that it muff have been written before th. deftruCtion of 
Jnufulem. In fpeaking of the pool of Bethefda, John ufes the prefent tenfe: His Words are, “ There is at 

Jcrulalem.” 
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rate Jew, and its ftyle is remarkable for fimplicity. It 
abounds more with Hebrail'ms than any of the other 
gofpels ; and contains fome ftrong oriental figures which 
are not readily underftood by an European. 

This gofpel is cited once by Clemens Romanus, by 
Barnabas three times, by Ignatius five times, by Jufiin 


cientChrif- Martyr fix times, by Irenxus, and above forty times. 
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by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

The bojk which we intitle the Aifts of the Apoftles 
connedts the Gofpels and the Epiftles. It is evidently a 
continuation of Luke’s Gofpel, which appears both from 
the introduction and from the atteflations of ancient 
Chriilians. Both are dedicat :d to Theophilus ; and in 
the beginning of the Acts a reference is made to his 
Gofpe 1 , which he calls a former trea'ife, recording the 
actions and difeonrfes of J.fus till his afcenfion to hea¬ 
ven. Luke is mentioned as the author of the ACts of the 
Apoftles by Irei teus, by Ti.rtu.lian, by Origen, and 
Eufebius. 

From the frequent ufe of the firft perfon plural, it is 
manifefl that Luke the author was prefcnt at many of 
the tranfuffions which he relates. He appears to have 
accompanied Paul fromTroas to Philippi. He attend¬ 
ed him alfo to Jerufahm, and afterwards to Rome, 
where he remained for two years. He is mentioned by 
Paul in feveral of thofe epiftles which were written from 
Rome, particularly in the 2d epiltle to Timothy, and in 
the epiltle to Pnilemon. 

This book contains the hiftory of the Chriftian 
church for the fpare of about 28 »r 30 years, from the 
time of our Saviour’s afcenfion to Paul’s arrival at Rome 
in the year 60 or 6 1. As it informs us that Paul refided 
two years in Ron:e, it mult have been written after the 
year 63 ; and as the death ot Pml is not mentioned, it 
is probable it was computed befo're that event, which 
jgp happened A. D. 65. 

Contents of The Alt- of the Apoftles may be divided into feven 
that book, parts. 1. The account of our Saviour’s afcenfion, and 
of the occurrences which happened on the firft Pente- 
coft after that event, "contained in chap. i. ii. 2. The 
tr;i”fdclions of the Chriilians of the circumcifion at Je- 
rufalem, in Judea, and Samaria, chap. iii.—ix. xi. 
1—21. xii. 3. Tranfallions in Ctefarea, and the admif- 
fion of the Gentiles, chap. x. 4. The firft circuit of Bar¬ 
nabas and Paul among the Gentiles, chan. xi. 22. xiii. 
xiv. 5. Embalfy to Jerufalem, and the firft council 
held intiiat city, chap. xv. 6. Paul’s fecond journey, 
chap, xvi—xxi. 7. His arreftment, trial, appeal to 
Cx ar, and journey to Rome, chap. xxi. to the end of 
j. 0 the book. 

Often cited The Adis of the Apoftles are cited by Clemens Ro¬ 
by the early manus, by Polycarp, by Juftin Martyr, thirty times by 
Chriftians. Irenxus, and feven times by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Ail the eftential dodh ines and precepts of the Chrif- 
tian religion were certainly taught by our Saviour him- 
fe'f, and are contained in the Gofpels. The Epiftles may 
be confidered as commentaries ori the dodtrines of the 
Gofpel, addrelfed to particul r foeieties, accommodated 
to their refpedtive fituations ; intended to refute the 


in 

The epif¬ 
tles. 


errors and falfe notions which prevailed among them, script',!.-.. 
and to inculcate thofe virtues in which they were moft 
deficient. 1 

The plan on winch thefe Letters are written is, Genera! 
firft, to decide the controverfy, or refute the erroneous P^ an °f 
notions which had arifen in the iociety to which the thcm ‘ 
epiftle was addrelfed: And, l'econdly, to recommend 
thofe duties which thetr lalle dodtrines might induce 
them to neglcdt; at the fame time inculcating in ge¬ 
neral exhortations the moft important precepts of 
Chriftian morality. 

Of the epiftles tout teen were written by St Paul. Arranged 
Thefe are not placed according to the order of time in in chr<n;c- 
which they were competed, but according to the fup- logical or- 
poled precedence of the foeieties or perfons to whom *k r * 
they were addrelfed. It will be proper therefore to 
exhibit here their chronological order according to Dr 
Lardner. 

A Table of St Paul’s Epistles, with tie Places where, 
and Times when, written, according to Dr Lardner. 


Epiftle*. 

1 Theft’alonians 

2 Thelialonians 

Galatians 

1 Corinthians 

1 Timothy 

Titus 

2 Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephefians 

2 Timothy 
Philippians 
Coliflians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 
A Table of the 

TION, 

Epiftles, 

James 

The two Epiftles 
of Peter 
John 


Places. 
Corinth 
Corinth 
§ Corinth or 
Ephefus 
Ephefus 


f 


A. D. 

5 2 

, 52 

near the end of 52 
or beginningof'53 
the beginning of 53 


} 


Macedonia 
f Macedonia ' 

\ or near it 
Macedonia 
Corinth 
Rome 
Rome 
R >me 
R >me 
Rome 
f Rome or 
X Italy 

Catholic Epistles and the Repf.la- 
according to Dr hardner. 

Places. A. D. 

6l 


5 6 

j- bcf.the end of 56 

about October 57 
about February 58 
about April 61 
about May 61 
bef. the end of 62 
bef. the end of 62 
bef. the end of 62 


}' 


in Spring of 63 


2d and 3d 
John 
Jude 

Revelation 


of 


} 

} 


Judea 

Rome 

Ephefus 

Ephefus 

Unknown 
f Patmos or 1 
\ Ephefus J 


{ 


or begin, of 62 
64 

- 80 

- 80 

90 

64 or 65 
95 or 96 


about 
f between 
and 


It is more difficult to underftand the epiftolary wri- Caujfe/ol 
tings than the Gofpels; the cauf of which is evident, their ob- 
Many things are omitted in a letter,or (lightly mentioned feurity. 
becaufe fuppofed to be known by the pe.lon to whom 
it is addrelfed. To a ftranger this will create much 

difficulty. 


Jerufalem.” Now if thefe words had been written after the deftruCtion of Jerufalem, it is urged the paft tenfe 
would have been t.fed, and not the prefent. This argument is more fpecious than forcible. Though Jeiufalgin., 
was demolilked, does it follow that the pool of Bethefda was dried up ? 
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Serirrure. difficulty. The bufmefs about which St Paul wrote 
was certainly well known to his correfpondents; but at 
this diftance of time we can obtain no information con- 
concerning the occafion of his writing, of the character 
and circumftances of thofe perfons for whom his letters 
were intended, except what can be gleaned from the 
writingsdhemfelves. It is no wonder, therefore, tho’ 
many allufions fht uld be obfeure. Befides, it is evi¬ 
dent from many paffages that he anfwers letters and 
queftions which his correfpondents had fent him. If 
thefe had been preferred, they would have thrown 
more light upon many things than all the notes and 
Conjectures of the c- mmentators. 

C^ufes of The caufes of obfeurity which have been now men- 
ebfeurity tioned are common to all the writers of the epiftles ; 
peculiar to but there are fome peculiar to St Paul. 1. As he had 
St Paul’s an a cute and fertile mind, he feems to have written 
epiftles. great rapidity, and without attending much to the 

common rules of method and arrangement. To this 
caufe we may aferibe his numerous and long parenthe- 
fes. In the heat of argument he fometimes breaks off 
abruptly to follow out fome new thought; and when 
he has exhaufted it, he returns from his digiefffion with¬ 
out informing his readers; fo that it requires great at* 
tention to retain the connedtion. 2. His frequent change 
of perfen, too, creates ambiguity : by the pronoun I he 
fometimes means himfelf; lometimes any Chriftian ; 
fometimes a Jew, and fometimes any man. In ufing 
the pronoun we he fometimes intends himfelf, fome¬ 
times comprehends his companions, fometimes theapof- 
tles ; at one time he alludes to. the converted Jews, at 
another time to the converted Gentiles. 3. There is a 
third caufe of obfeurity ; he frequently propefes ob¬ 
jections, and anfwers them without giving any fotmal 
intimation. There are other difficulties which arife 
from our uncertainty who are the perfons he is addref- 
ling, and what are the particular opinions and practices 
to which he refers. To thefe we may add two exter* 
r.al caufes, which have irtcreafed the difficulty of under- 
llanding the epiftles, 1. The dividing them into chap¬ 
ters and verfes, which diffolves the connection of the 
parts, and breaks them into fragments. If Cicero’s 
epiftles had been fo disjointed, the reading of them 
would be attended with tef; pleafure and advantage, 
and with a great deal more labonr. 2. We are accuf- 
iorneJ to the phraseology of the epiftles from our in¬ 
fancy ; but we have either no idea at all when we ufe 
it, or our idea of it is derived from the articles orfyftem 
Which we have efpoufed. But ;ts different fedtS have 
arbitrary definitions for St Paul’s phrafds, we fhall ne¬ 
ver by following them difeover the meaning of St Paul, 
who certainly did not adjuft his phrafeology to any 
man’s fyftem. 

The be ft plan of ftudyirrg the epiftles is that which 
was propofed and executed by Mr Locke. This we 
fhall prefent to our readers in the words of that acute 
, andjudicious au'hor. 

M- Lockds “ After I had found by long experience, that the 
plan of ftu- reading of the text and comments in the ordinary way 
dying the proved not fo fuccefsful as I wilhed to the end propo- 
cpiftles. fed, I beg in to fufp.’dt hat in reading a chapter as was 
ufu.il, and thereupon fometimes eonfulting eitpofitors 
upon fome hard places of it, which at that time mod 
attVited me, as relating to points then under coniidera- 
jion in my own mind, cr in debate amongft others, was 


not a right method to get into the true fenfe of thefe Scriptfcre, 
epiftleS. I law plainly, after I began once to reflcCt w ’ r ''*‘ 
on it, that if any one fhould write me a letter as long 
as St Paul’s to the Romans, concerning fuch a matter 
as that is, in a ftyle as foreign, and exprefliens as du¬ 
bious as his feem to be, if I fhould divide it into fifteert 
or fixteen chapters, and read one of them to-day, and 
another to-morrow, &c. ft is ten to one I fhould re, 
ver come to a full and clear comprehenfion of it. The 
way to underhand the mind of him that writ it, every 
one would agree, was to read the whole letter through 
from one end to the other all at once, to fee what was 
the main fubjeCt and tendency of it : or if it had feve- 
ral views and purpofes in it, net dependent one of an¬ 
other, nor in a fubordination to one chief aim and end* 
to difeover what thofe different matters were, and 
where the author concluded one, and began another; 
and if there were any neceffity of dividing the epiftle 
into parts, to make the boundaries of them. 

“ In the profecuticn of this thought, I concluded it he- 
ceffary, for the underftanding of any one of St Paul’s 
epiftles, to read it all thro’ at one fitting, and to obferve 
as well as I could the drift and defign of his writing it. 

If the firft reading gave me feme light, the fecond gave 
me more; and fo I perfifted on reading conftantly the 
whole epiftle over at once till I came to have a good 
general view of the apoftle’s main purpofe in writing 
the epiftle, the chief branches of his diicourfe wherein 
he profecuted it, the arguments he ufed, and the difpo- 
fition of the whole. 

“ This, I confefs, is not to be obtained by one or 
twobafty readings ; it mull be repeated again and again' 
with a clofe attention to the tenor of the difeourfe, and 
a perfeCt negleCt of the divifions into chapters and ver¬ 
fes. On the contrary, the fafeft way is to fuppofe 
that the epiftle has but one bufinefs and one aim, till 
by a frequent pemfal of it you are forced to fee there 
are diftinft independent matters in it, which will for¬ 
wardly enough (how ihemfelvcs. 

“ It requires fo much more pains, judgment, and ap¬ 
plication, to find the coherence of obfeure and abflrufe 
writings, and makes them fo much the more unfit to 
ferve prejudice and preoccupation when found ; that it 
is not to be wondered that St Paul’s epiftles have with 
many paffed rather for disjointed, loofe, pious difeourfes, 
full of warmth and zeal, and overflows of light, rather 
than for calm, ftrong, coherent reafonings, that carried 
a thread of argument and coniiftency all through 
them.” 

Mr Locke tells us he continued to read the fame 
epiftle over and over again till he difeovered the fcope 
of the whole, and the different fteps and arguments by 
w’hich the writer accomplifiies his purpofe. For he was 
convinced before reading his epiftles,. that Paul w?.s a 
man oflearning, of found fenfe, aird knew all the doc¬ 
trines of the Gofpel by revelation. The fpeeches reeohd-' 
ed in the ACts of the Apoftles convinced this judicious 
critic that Paul was a clofe and accurate reafoner: and 
therefore he concluded that his epiftles would not be 
written in a loofe, confufed, incoherent ftyle. Mr Locke 
accordingly followed the chain of the apoftle’s difeourfe, 
ebferved his inferences, and carefully examined from 
what premifes they were drawn, till he obtained a general 
outline ofany particular epiftle. If every divine would 
follow this method, he would foon acquire fuch a know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge of Paul’s ftyle and manner, that he would perufe 
his other Epiftles with much greater eafe. 

That the Epi file to the Romans was written at Co¬ 
rinth by St Paul, is afeertained by the teftimony of 
the ancient Chriftians. It was compofed in the year 
58, in the 24th year after Paul’s converfion, and is the 
feventh epiftle which he wrote. From the Atfts of the 
Apoftles we learn that it mu ft have been written- with¬ 
in the fpace of three months; for that was- the whole 
period of Paul’s reftdencein Greece. ( Atfts xx. 1, 2, 3.) 

The following analyfts of this epiftle we have taken 
from a valuable little treatife, intitled A Key to the 
New Teftament, which was written by Dr Percy hi- 
Ihop of Dromore. It exhibits the intention of the 
apoftle, and the arguments which he ufes to prove his 
different propofttions, in the moft concife, diftinft, and 
conne&ed manner, and affords the beft view of this 
Epiftle that we have ever feen. 

“ The Chriftian church at Rome appears not to 
have been planted by any apoftle ; wherefore St Paul, 
left it (hould be corrupted by the Jews, who then 
fwarmed in Rome, and of whom many were converted 
to Chriftianity, fends them an abftraft of the principal 
truths of tile Gofpel, and endeavours to guard them 
againft thofc erroneous notions which the Jews had of 
juftification, and of the eleflion of their own nation. 

“ Now the Jews affigned three grounds for juftifica¬ 
tion. Firft, ‘ The extraordinary piety and merits of 
their anceftors, and the covenant made by God with 
thefe holy men.’ They thought God could not hate 
the children of fuch meritorious parents.: and as he had 
made a covenant with the patriarchs to blefs their po- 
fterity, he was, obliged thereby to pardon their fins. 
Secondly, ‘ A perfect knowledge and diligent itudy of 
the law of Mofes.’ They made this a plea for the re- 
niiftlon of all their fins and' vices. Thirdly, ‘ The works 
of the Levitical law,’which were to expiate fin, efpe- 
cially circumcifion and facrifices. Hence they inferred 
that the Gentiles muft receive die whole law of Mofes, 
in order to be juftifiedand faved. 

“ The dofbine of the Jews concerning election was, 
* That as God had promifed to Abraham to blefs his 
feed, to give him not only fpiritual bleffings, but alfo the 
of Canaan, to fuffer him to dwell there in profperity, 
and to confider him as his church upon earthThat 
therefore this- bleffing extended to their ■whole nation, 
and that God was bound to fulfil thefe promifes to them, 
whether they were righteous or wicked, faithful or un¬ 
believing. They even believed that a prophet ought 
not to pronounce againft their nation the prophecies 
with which he was inipired ; but was rather to beg of 
God to expunge his name out of the book of the living. 

“ Thefe previous remarks will ferve as a key to un¬ 
lock this difficult Epiftle, of which we (hall now give a 
fhort analyfis. See Micbaelis’s Leisures on the New Tejla.~ 
ment. 

“ I. The Epiftle begins with the ufual falutation with 
which the Greeks began their letters, (chap. i. i—7.) 

“ II. St Paul protelfes his joy at the flourifhing ftate 
of the ehurch at Rome, and his defire to come and 
preach the Gofpel (ver. 8—19): then he infenfibly 
introduces the capital point he intended to prove, Wa. 

“ III. The fubjeft of the Gofpel (ver. 16, 17.), that 
ii reveals a righteoufnefs unknown-before, which, is de- 
Vql. XVII. 
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rived folely from faith, and to which Jews and Gentiles Seripu 
have an equal claim. ' 

“ IV. In order to prove this, he fhows (chap. i. iS.-— 
iii. 20.) that both Jews and Gentiles are • under fin,’ 
i. e. that God will impute their fins to Jews as well as 
to Gentiles. 

“ His arguments may be reduced to thefe fyllogifims 
(ch. ii. 1, 17—24.) 1. ‘ The wrath of God is reveal¬ 

ed againft thofe who hold the truth in uniighteouf- 
nefs; /. e, who acknowledge the truth, and yet fi» 
againft it. 2. The Gentiles acknowledged truths; 
but, partly by their idolatry, and partly by their other 
deteftable vices, they finned againft the truth they ac- 
knowledged. 3. Therefore the wrath of God is re¬ 
vealed againft the Gentiles, and punifheth them. 4. The 
Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Gen- 
tiles, and yet they fin. 5. Confequently the Jewifti fin- 
ners are yet more expofed to the wrath ot God’ (ch. ii. 

1—12.) Having thus proved his point, he anfwers 
certain objtdlions to it. Olj. x.‘The Jews were well 
grounded in their knowledge, and ftud ed the law.* 

He anfwers, if the knowledge of the law without ob- 
ferving it, could juftify them, then God could not have 
condemned the Gentile?, who knew the law by nature, 

(ch. ii. 13—16.) Ohj. 2. ‘ The Jews were circumci- 
fed.’ Anf. That is, ye are admitted by an outward 
fign into the covenant with God. This fign will not 
avail you when ye violate that covenant (ch. ii. 25. to 
the end). Olj. 3. ‘According to this doflrine of St 
Paul, the Jews have no advantage before others.’ Anf. 

Yes, they ftill have advantages ; for unto them are com¬ 
mitted the oracles of God. But their piivileges do not 
extend to this, that God fhould overlook their fins, 
which, on the contrary, Scripture condemns even in 
the Jews (ch. iii. 1 —19.) Qbj. 4. ‘ They had the Le- 
vitical law and facrifices.’ Anf. From hence is no re - 
miffion, but only the knowledge of fin, (ch. iii. 20.) 

“ V. From all this St Paul concludes, that Jews and 
Gentiles may bejuftified by the fame means, namely, 
without the Levitical law, through faith in Chrift: 

And in oppofition to the imaginary advantages of the 
Jews, he (fates the declaration of Zechariah, that God is 
the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, (ch. iii. 

21. to the end.) 

“ VI. As the whole bleffing was promifed to the 
faithful defeendants of Abraham, whom both Scripture 
and the Jews call his children, he proves his former af- 
fertion from the example of Abraham ; who was an 
idolator before his call, but was declared juft by God, 
on account of his faith, long before his circumcifion. 

Hence he takes occafion to explain the nature and 
fruits of faith, (ch. iv. 1. v. 11.) 

“ VII. He goes on .to prove from God’s juftice, 
that the Jews had no advantages over the Gentiles 
with refpevft to juftification. Both Jews and Gentiles 
had forfeited life and immortality, by the means of one 
common father of their race, whom they themfelves bad 
not chofen. Now as God was willing to reftore im¬ 
mortality by a new fpiritual head of a covenant, me. 

Chrift, it was juft that both Jews and Gentiles fiiould 
fhare in this new reprelentative of the whole race (ch- v. 
t2. to the end).—Chap. v. ver. 15. 0 . amounts to this 
negative queftion, ‘ Is it not fitting that the free-gift 
fkou'id extend as for as the offence 1’ 

X 


“ VIII. 
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Scripture. “ VIII. He fliows that thedoiflrine of juftification, 
as dated by him, lays us under the dronged obligations 
of holinefs, (ch. vi.' n to the end.) 

“ IX. He dtows that the law of Mofes no longer 
"concerns 11s at all; for our judification arifes from our 
appearing in God’s fight, as if actually dead with Ohrid 
on account of our fins ; but the law of Mofes was not 
given to the dead. On this occafion he proves at large, 
that the eternal power of God over us is not affedled 
by this ; and that whild we are under the law of Mofes 
we perpetually become fuhjefi to death, even by fins 
of inadvertency, (ch. vii. i.to the end.) 

“ X. Hence he concludes, that all thofe, arid thdfe 
only, who are united with Chrid, and for the fake of 
this union, do not live according to the flefh, are free 
from all condemnation of the law, and havean undoubt¬ 
ed firare in eternallife, (ch. viii. 1—17.) 

“XI. Having defcribed their bleffednefs, he is aware 
that the Jews, who expected a temporal happinefs, 
Ihould objedt to him, that Chridians notwithdanding 
endure much differing in this world. He anfwers thi 
objedlionat laige, (ch. viii. 18. to the end.' 

“ XII. He (hows that God is not the lefs true and 
faithful, becaufehe doth not judify, but raiher ■ ej- < 5 L 
and puraiffies, thofi Jews who would not feheve the 
Mcffiah, (ch. ix. x. xi.) In difcufflng this point, we 
may obferve the cautious manner in wh'cb. on account 
•of the Jewifh prejudices, he introduces it (ch. ix. x—5.), 
as well as in the dlfcuffion iifelf. 

“ He fhows that the promifes of God were never 
made to all the pofterity of Abraham, and tha’ God al¬ 
ways referved to bimfelf the power of choofing thofe 
fons of Abraham whom, for Abraham’s fake, he intend¬ 
ed to blefs, and of punifhing the wicked fons of Abra¬ 
ham ; and that with refpeft to temporal -happinefs or 
mifery, he was not even determined in his choice by 
their works., Thus he rejected Idimael, Efau, the Is¬ 
raelites in the defert in the time of Mofes, and the great¬ 
er part of that people in the time of Ifaiah, making 
them afacrifice to hisjuftice, (cb.ix. 6—29.) 

“ He then proceeds to fhow that G* d had reafon to 
rejeA mod of the-Jews then living, becaufe they would 
not believe in the Meffiah, though the Gofpel had been 
preached to them plainly enough, (ch. ix. 30. x to the 
end). However, that God had not rejefled all his 
people, but was dill fulfilling his promife upon many 
thoufand natural defendants of Abraham, who believed 
in the Meffiah, and would in a future period fulfil 
them upon more; for that all Ifrael would be conven¬ 
ed, (ch. fi. 1—32.) And he concludes with admiring 
the wife counfels of God, (ver. 33. to the end.) 

“XIII. From the dodrine hitherto laid down, and 
paiticularly from this, that God has in mercy accepted 
the Gen tiles ; be argues, that the Romans fhould'con- 
fecrate and offer themfelves up wholly to God. This 
leads him to mention in particular fome Chridian duties, 
(ch. x i.), viz- 

“ XIV He exhorts them to be fnbjeft to magr- 
drates (ch. xiii. 1—7.) ; the Jews at that time being 
given to fedition. 

“XV. To love one another heartily (ver. 2—10.) 
And, 

“ XVI. To abfiain from thofe vices which were 
confidered as things indifferent among the Gentiles, 
(ver. 11. to the end,) 


“ XVII. He exhorts the Jews and Gentiles in the Scripture. 
Chridian church to brotherly unity, (ch. xiv. 2. xv. 

13.) 

“XVIII. He concludes his Epifile with’ an excufe 
for having ventured to admonifli the Romans, whc>m he 
had not converted ; with an account of his jotnney to 
Jerufalem ; and with fome flotations to thofe perfons 
whom he meant to recommend to the church at Rome.” 

See Michaelh’s Le8ures an the New Tejlameni. jgj- 

Corimh was a wealthy and luxurious city, built upon FiiftEpif- 
the idhtnus which joins the Morea to t'«e norther tie to the 
parts of Greece. In this city Paul had fpent two c °rmthi- 
years founding a Chrifiian church, which confifted of ans ’ 
a mixture of Jews and Gentiles, but the greater part 
Gentiles. xSa 

About three years after the apodle had left Corinth, its date, 
he wrote this Epifile from Ephefus in the year 56 or 
57, and in the beginning of Nero’s reign. That it 
was written from Ephefus, appears from the Mutation 
with which the Epifile clofes, (chap. xvi. 19 ) “The 
churches of Afia falute you. Aquila and Prifcilla fa- 
lnte you much in the Lord.” From thefe words it is 
evident, in the id place, that the Epifile was written 
in Alia. 2dly, It appears fmm Adis >viii. 18, 19. 
that Aquila and Prifcilla accompamed Paul from Co¬ 
rinth to Ephefus, where they feem to have continued 
till Paul’s departure 

St Paul had certainly kept up a condant intercourfe 
with the churches which he had founded ; for he was 
evidently acquainted with all their revolutions. They 
feeem to have applied to h>m for advice in thofe diffi¬ 
cult cafes which, their own underdanding could not 
folve ? and he was ready on all occafions to corredt their 
miftakes. 1S3 

This Epidle confifts of two parts. 1. A reproof General 
for thofe vices to which they were moft propenfe; defignofit. 
2. An anfwer to fome queries which they had propo- 
fed to h-m. 

The Corinthians, like the other Greeks, had been 
accuftomed to fee their philofophers divide themfelves. 
into different fedts ; and as they b- ought along with- 
them into the Chridian church their former opinions 
and cudoms, they willed, as before, to arrange them- jg 4 
felves finder different leaders. In this Epifile Paul The apoftle- 
condemns thefe divifions as inconfiftent with the fpirr reproves 
of Chriftianity, which inculcates benevolence and una- ffif 
nimity, and as oppofite to the condudi of Cbriilian teach- vices. 
ers, who did not, like the philofopher s, afpire after the 
praife of eloquence and wifdom. They Lid no claim? 
to thefe nor to any honour that eometh from men. 
Theapoftle declares, that the Chriftian truths were re¬ 
vealed from heaven ; that they were taught with great 
plainnefs and fimjdicity, and proved by the evidence of 
miracles, (chap. 1. 1). He dilluades them from their 
divifions and aniim fities, by reminding them of the 
great trial which every man’s work mull undergo ; of the 
guilt thev incurred by polluting the temple or church 
of God ; of the vanity of human wifdom ;> and of glory¬ 
ing in men. He admonifhes them to efteem the teach¬ 
ers of the Gofpel only as the fervants of Chrift ; and to • 
rerm mber that every fitperior advantage which they en¬ 
joyed was to be aferibed to the goodnefs of God, (chap., 
ill- 4)- 

2 In the fifth chapter the apoftle confiders the cafe 
of a notorious offender* who had married his fteprno- 

tier 1 
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Scripture, ther j and tells them, that he ought to be excommuni¬ 
cated. He alio exhorts the Chriftians not to affociate 
with any perfon who led luch an openly prophane life. 

3. He cenfures the Corinthians lor their litigious dif- 
polition, which cauled them to profecute their Chri- 
llian brethren before the Heathen courts. He expreifes 
much warmth and furprile that they did not refer their 
differences to their brethren ■, and concludes his exhor¬ 
tations on this lubjedt, by alluring them that they ought 
rather to allow thcmfelvea to be defrauded than to leek 
redrefs from Heathens (chap. v. 1—9). 

4. He inveighs againtt thofe vices to which the Co¬ 
rinthians had been addidted before their converfion, and 
efpecially againtt fornication, the criminality of which 
they did not fully perceive, as this vice was generally 
overlooked in the fyltems of the philolophers, (ch. vi. 
10. to the end). 

Having thus pointed out the public irregularities 
witir which they were chargeable, he next replies to cer¬ 
tain queitions which theCoiinthtans liadpropoled to him 
by letter. He, 1. Determines tome queftions relating 
to the marriage Hate; as, 1 ft. Whether it was good to 
marry under the exilting circumltances of the church ? 
And, 2d, Whether they fhould withdraw from their 
partners if they continued unbelievers ? (ch. vii.). 

2. He iuttrudts them how to act with reipedt to idol 
offerings. It could not be unlawful in itielfto eat the 
food which had been offered to idols ; for the confecra- 
tion of flelh or wine to an idol diU not make it the pro¬ 
perty of the idol, an idol being nothing and therefore 
incapable of property. But fome Corinthians thought 
it lawful to go to a feaft in the idol temples, which at 
the fame time were places of relort for lewdneis, and 
to eat the facrifices wlnlft praifes were lung to the idol. 

This was publicly joining in the idolatry. He even 
adviles to abltain from luch participation as was lawful, 
rather than give offence to a weak brother ; which he 
enforces by his own example, who had abftained from 
many lawful things, rather than prove a l'candal to the 
Gofpel, (chap. viii. ix. x.) 

3. He anfwers a third query concerning the man¬ 
ner in which women fhould deliver any thing in pub¬ 
lic, when called to it by a divine impulle. And here 
he cenfures the unul'ual di ets of both lexes in prophefy- 
ing, which expofed them to the contempt of the Greeks, 
among whom the men ui'ually went uncovered and the 
women veiled. 

Being thus led to the confideration of the abufes 
that prevailed in their public worfhip, he goes on to 
cenfure the irregularities which were commuted at their 
love-fealis, or, as we term them, the Lonl’s Supper. It 
was a common practice with the Greeks at their fa¬ 
cial fuppers I'or every man to bring his own provilions 
along with him, not, however, to Ihare them with the 
company, but to feaft upon them in a folitary manner. 
Thus the rich eat and drank to excefs, while the poor 
were totally negleited. The Corinthians introduced 
the fame practice, in the celebration of the L ird’s Sup¬ 
per, thus confounding it with their ordinary meals, and 
without ever examining into the end of the inftitution. 

It was this grols abufe that Paul reproves in the nth 
chapter. He alfo cenfures their conduct in the exer- 
cife of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoft ; he 
ikows them they all proceeded from the fame Spirit, and 
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were intended for the inftruetion of Chriffian fbcieties ; Scripture, 
that all Chriltians ought to be united in mutual love j 
and that tendernefs ought to be lliown to the molt in- 
conliderable member, as every one is lubfervien to the 
good of the whole (chap. xii). In the 13.h chapter 
he gives a beautitul def’eription of benevoieucc, which 
has been much and jultly admired. He reprelents it 
as fuperior to the lupernacural gifts of the Spirit, to the 
molt exalted genius, to univerlal knowledge, and even 
to faith. In the 14th chapter he cautions the Corin¬ 
thians agaiuil ollentation in the exercile of the gift cf 
languages, and gives them proper advices. 

4. He afferts the relurredion of the dead, in oppofi- 
tion to fame of the Cor.nthians who denied it, found¬ 
ing it upon the relurredion of Jelus Chrift, which he 
cotiliders as one of the moft effential dodrines of Chrif- 
tianity. He then anfwers fame objedions to the re- 
furredion, drawn from our not being capable of under- 
ftandioghow it will be accomplilhed, (chap, xv.) He 
then concludes with fame diredions to the Corinthian 
church concerning the manner ot colleding alms; pro¬ 
miles them a viiit, and falutes fame ot the membe. s. ^ 

The i'econd Epiftle to the Corinthians was written The feconi 
from Macedonia in the year 57, about a year after the Epiftle to 
former. See 2 Cor. ix. 1—5. viii. and xiii. 1. the Corin- 

,St Paul’s firft Epiftle had wrought different effeds thia ^g 
among the Corinthians : many of them examined their state of the 
conduct ; they excommunicated the inceftuous man ; Corinthian 
requefting St Paul’s return with tears ; and vindicated church, 
him and his office againlt the ralie teacher and his adhe¬ 
rents. Others of them itill adhered to that adverfary 
of St Paul, expreisly denied Lis apoftolic office, and 
even furniihed themlelves with pretended arguments 
from that Epiftle. He had formerly promifed to take 
a journey from Ephefus to Corinth, thence to vifit the 
Macedonians, and return from them to Corinth (2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16). But the unhappy ftate of the Corinthian 
church made him alter his intention (verfe 23.), fince 
he found he mult have treated them with feverity. 

Plence his adverfaries partly argued, 1. That St Paul 
was irrefalute and unfteady, and therefore could not be 
a prophet: 2. The improbability of his ever coming to 
Corinth again, fince he was afraid of them. Such was 
the ftate of the Corinthian church when St Paul, after 
his departure from Ephefus, having vifited Macedonia, 

(Ads xx. 1.) received an account of the above parti¬ 
culars from Titus (2 Cor. vii. 5,6.), and therefore wrote 
them his fecond Epiftle about the end of the fame year, 
or the beginning ot 58. 

But to give a more diftind view of the contents of View of 
this Epiftle : the con- 

1. The apoftle, after a.general falutation, expreffes his tents of 
grateful fenfe of the divine goodnefs; profetiing his con- 
fidence in God, fapported by a fenfe of hi» own integri¬ 
ty ; makes an apology for not having vifited the Corin¬ 
thians as he had intended, and vindicates himfelt from 

the charge of fiek-lenels, ^chap. i.) 

2. He forgives the inceftuous man, whofe conduit 
had made fa deep an impreffion on the apoitie's mind, 
that one reafon why he had deterred ins journey to Co¬ 
rinth was, that he might not meet them in grief, nor 
till he bad received advice of the etfed ot his apottolical 
admonitions. He mentions his anxiety to meet Titus 
at Troas, in order to hear of their welfare ; expreffes 
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Scripture, bis th.mkfulnefs -to God for the fuccefs attending his 
miniftry, and fpeaks of the Corinthians as his creden¬ 
tials, written by the finger of God, (chap. ii. iii. 1—6 ) 
,3. He treats of the office committed to him of 
preaching the redemption ; and highly prefers it to 
preaching the law : to which probably his adverfaries 
had made great pretences. They had ridiculed his {of¬ 
ferings ; which he fhows to be no difgrace to the Gof. 
pel or its mini tiers ; and here he gives a fhort abftradt 
of the do&rine he preaches, (chap. iii. 6. v. to the 
end). 

He expatiates with great cnpicufnefs on the temper 
'with which, in the midft erf affi&ions and perfecutions, 
he and his brethren executed their important embaffy ; 
and with great affe&ion and tendernefshe exhorts them 
to avoid the pollution of idolatry, (chap, vi.) He en¬ 
deavours to win their confidence, by telling them how 
■much he rejoiced in their amendment and welfare, and 
bow forry he had been for the diflrefs which his necef- 
fary reproofs had occafioned, (chap. vii). He then ex¬ 
horts -hem to make liberal contributions for the Chrs- 
ftians in Judaea. He recommends to them the ex¬ 


ample of the Macedonians, and reminds them of the be¬ 
nevolence of the Lord Jefus. He expreffes his joy for 
the readinefs of Titus to affifl in making the collection; 
and makes alfo honourable mention of other Chriftian 
brethren, whom he had joined with Titus in the fame 
commiffion, (chap. viii). He then, with admirable ad- 
drefi, urges a liberal contribution, and recommends 
them to the divine blcfiing, (chap. ix). 

4. Next he obviates fonie reflections which had been 
thrown upon him for the mildnefs of hra conduct, as if 
it had proceeded from fear. He alerts his apoftolical 
power and authority, cautioning his opponents againft 
urging him to give too fet.fible demonftrations of it, 
(chap. x). He vindicates himfelf againft the inlinua- 
tions of fonre of the Corinthians, particularly for having 
declined pecuniary fupp'-rt from the church ; an aCiion 
which had been ungeneroufly turned to his difadvan- 
tage. To (how his fuperinrity over thofe defigning 
men who had oppofed his preaching, he enumerates his 
fufferings; gives a detail of fume extraordinary revela¬ 
tions which he had received; and vindicates himfelf from 
the charge of boaftmg, by declaring that he had been 
forced to it by the delire of fupporting his apoftolical 
character, (chap. xi. xii.) He clofes the Epiftle, by 
alluring them with great tendernefs how much it would 


that of the Epiftle to the Romans; only this queftion 
is more fully confidered here, “ Whether circumcifion, 
and an obfervance of the Levitical law, be neceffary to And coiu 
the falvation of a Chriftian convert?” It appears, tents efig. 
thefe Judaizing Chriftians, whofe indirect views St Paul 
expofes (ACts xv. 1. Gal. v. 3, 9.), at firft only re- 
prefented circumcifion as neceffary to falvation ; but af 
terwards they infilled upon the Chriftians receiving the 
Jevvifa feftivals, (Gal. iv. 10). 

As St Paul had founded the churches of Galatia, 
and inftruCled them in the Chrillian religion, he does 
not fet before them its principal doCtrines, as he had 
done in the Epiftle to the Romans ; but referring them 
to what he had already taught (chap. i. 8, 9.), he pro¬ 
ceeds at once to the fubjeft of the Epiftle. 

As it appears from feveral pafiages of this Epiftle, 
particularly chap. i. 7, 8, 10. ana chap. v. n.that 
the Judaizing Chriftians had endeavoured to perfuade 
the Galatians that Paul himfelf had changed his opi¬ 
nion, and now preached up the Levitical law ; he denies 
that charge, and affirms that the dedrines which he had 
taught were true, for he had received them from God 
by immediate revelation. He relates h'S miraculous 
converfion ; afferts his apoftolical authority, which had 
been acknowldged by the difciples of Jefus ; and> as a 
proof that he had never inculcated a compliance with 
the Moiaic law, he delares that he had oppofed Pe¬ 
ter at Antioch for yielding to the prejudices of the 
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Having now vindicated his charadter from the fufpi- Arguments 
cion of fickienefs, and thovvn that his commiffion was by which 
divine, he argues that the Galatians ought not to fub- the apoftle 
mit to the law of Moles: 1. Becaufe they had received Jf 0 ^ 69 th f 
the Ho.y Gnoft and the gifts of miracles, not by the MofeTwas 
law, but by the Gofpel, (chap. iii. 1—5). 2. Becaufe not obliga- 

the promifes which God made to Abraham were not toryonthe 
reftridted to his circumcifed defendants, but extended Galatians, 
to all who are his children by faith, (chap. iii. 6-—18). 

In anfwer to the objedtion, To what then Jeroeih the 
law P he replies, That it was given becaufe of tranf- 
greffion ; that is, to preferve them from idolatry till <he 
Meffiah himfelf fhould come. 3. Becaufe all men,whether 
Jews or Gentiles, are made the children of God by faith, Locke en 
or by receiving the Chriftian religion, and therefore do 
not ftand in need of circumcifion, (ch. iii. 26—29.) 

From the ift verfe of chapter iv. to the nth, he ar¬ 
gues that the law was temporary, being only fitted for 
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t he date. 


grieve him to demonftrace his divine commiffion by fe- a ftate of infancy ; but that the world, having attained 
verer methods. 

The Galatians were defended from thole Gauls who 
had formerly invaded Greece, and afterwards fettled in 
Lower Afia. St Paul had preached the Gofpel among 
them in the year 51, foon after the council held at Jeru- 
ftdem, (Adts xvi. 6.) Afiafwarmed at that time with 
xealots for the law of Mofes, who wanted to impofe it 
upon the Gentiles, ( Acts xv. 1). Soon after St Paul 
had left the Galatians, thefe falfe teachers had got 
among them, and wanted them to be circumcifed, &c. 

This occafioned the following Epiftle, which Michaelis 
thinks was written in the fame year, before St Paul left 
Theffalonica. Dr Lardner dates it about the end of the 
year 52, cr in the very beginning of 53,before St Paul 
ift out to go to Jerufalem by. way of Ephefus. 

1 he fubjeft of this Epiftle is much the fame with 


a ftate of manhood under the Meffiah, the law was 
of no further ufe. In the remaining part • f chap- iv. 
he reminds them of their former affedtion to him, and 
affures them that he .was ftill their fincere- friend. He 
exhorts them to ftand fall in the liberty with which 
Chrift had made them free; for the Tons of Agar, that 
is, thofe under the law given at Mount Sinai, are in 
bondage, and to be caft out; the inheritance being de- 
figned for thofe only who are the free-born fons of God 
under the fpiritual covenant of the Gofpel. 

The apoftle next confutes the falfe report which had 
been fpread abroad among the Galatians, that Paul 
himfelf preached up circumcifion. He had already in¬ 
directly refuted this calumny by the particular account character 
which he gave of his life ; but he now diredtiy and open- from falfe 
ly contradicts it in the following manner,* afperfiaiw. 

r. By 
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1. By alluring fliem, that all who thought circum- goings and prayers, or glowing defcriptions of the 
c'riion neceffary to falvation could receive no benefit bleflings of the Chriltian religion. This cii cumftance 
from the Chridian religion, (chap. v. i**— 4). 


Sciijautf. 


2. By declaring, that he expedled juftiiication only 
by faith, (ver. 5, 6.) 

g. By teftifying, that they had once received the 
truth, and had never been taught fuch falfe doffrines 
by him,(ver. 7, 8). 

4. By infinuating that they fhould pafiifome cenfure 
on thole who niiflsd them (ver. 9, 10.), by declaring 
that he was perfe.uteii for oppofing the circumcifion 
of the Chriltia n, (ver. 11) 
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The date 


renders them a little obfcure ; but by the affiftance of 
the two following epiftles, which were written on the 
fame occalion, and with the fame defign, the meaning 
of the apollle may be eafily difcovered. The laft three 
chapters contain practical exhortations. He firft incul¬ 
cates unity, love, and concord, from the confideration 
that all Chriftians are members of the fame body, of 
which Chrift is the head. He then advifes them t>> 
forfake the vices to which they had been addicted while 
they remained heathens. He recommends juftice and 


5. By exprefifing a wiih that thofe psrfons fhould be charity ; ftrcnuoufly condemns lewdnels, obicenity, and 
cutoff who troubled them with his dofhine. intemperance, vices which isem to have been too com- 

This Eniftle affords a fine indance of Paul’s fkill in mon among the Ephefians. In the 6th chapter he 
managing' an argument. The chief objection which points out the duties which arife from the relations of 
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the advocates for the Mcfaic law had urged again it 
lum was, that he hiirffelf pleached circumcifion. In 
the beginning of the Epiftie he overturns this (lander 
by a ftatement of facts, without taking any exprefs 
notice of it; but at the end fully refutes it, that it 
might Lave a ttrung and lading impreftion upon their 
ininda. 

He next cautions them againd an idea which his ar¬ 
gument., for Chrillian liberty might excite, that it con¬ 
fided in licemioufncfs. He Ihows them it does not 
conlid in gratifying vicious defires ; for none are 
under (hunger obligations to moral duties than the Chri- 
ffian. He recommends gentlenefs and meeknefs to the 
•weak (clup. vi. 1—5), and exhorts them to b. liberal 
•to their tea-hers, and unto ad men (ver. 6—10). He 
concludes with ’expoTing the falfe p etences of the Jn- 
daizing teachers, and alEtiii g the integrity of his own 
conduit. 

Ephefus was the chief city of all Afta on this fide 
Mount Taurus. St Paul had pafted through it in the 
year 54, but wi hout making any day. (Aits xviii. 19— 
21). The following year he returned to Ephe u, 
again, and daid ti.eie three years, (chap xix.) Du¬ 
ring his abode there he completed a very flourifhing 
church ot Chi iuians, the firil foundations of which had 
been laid by fome inferior teachers. As Ephelit, was 
frequented by perfons of didir dlion from all parts of 
Afia Minor, S r rani took tiie pportunity ot preach¬ 
ing in (he ancient countries (ver. 10.); and the other 
churches of Afia we:e onlidcied as the daughters of 
the church of Ephe'us ; fo that an Epidle to the 
Ephefians was, in effeft, an Epiftie to the other churches 
ol Afia at the fame time. 

Dr Lardner ihows it to be highly probable that this 


hulbands and wives, parents and children, matters and 
fervants; and concludes with drong exhortations to 
fortitude, which he deferibes in an allegorical man¬ 
ner. 19 7 

The church at Philippi had been founded by Paul, Epiftie t» 
Silas, and Timothy (Aids xvi.), in the year 51, and had li l e Ehtlip- 
continued to lhow a llrong and manly attachment to 
the Curiitian religion, and a tender affedtion for the 
apodle- Hearing of his imprilonment at Rome, they 
fent Epaphroditus, one of their paftors, to fupply him 
with money. It appears from this Epidle that he was 
in great want of neceflaries before this contribution ar¬ 
rived ; (or as he had not converted the Romans, he did 
not condder himfelf as intitled to receive fuppliss from 
them. Being aprifoner, he could not work as former¬ 
ly ; and it was a maxim of his never to accept any pe¬ 
cuniary affidance from thofe churches where a faction, 
had neen railed againd him. From the Pailippian, he 
was not averi'e to receive a prelem in the time of-want, 
becaufe he confidered it as a mark of their affection, and 
becauie he was allured tint they had conducted thern- 
ieives a; fincere Chriftuns. 198 

It appears horn the apoftle’s own words, that this The date 
letter was written while he was a ptifoner at Rome, 

(vhap. i. 7, 13. iv. 22.): and from ihe expedition which 
he difeovers (chap. ii. 24.) of being loon releaied and 
red red to them, compared with Philemon v. 22. and 
Heb. xiii. 13. where he expreffes a like expedition in 
drongc-r terms, it is probable thatthi Epiftie was writ¬ 
ten towards the end of his fit ft. imprilonment in the 
yeai 62. 199 

The apoftle’s defign in this Epiftie, which is quite And uefiga 
of the p adi al kind, feems to be, “ to comfort the oflt * 
Phinppuns under the concern they had expreffed at the 
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Epiftie was written in the year 61, loon alter Paul’s news oi his imprifonment; to check a party-fpirit that 
arrival at Rome. appears to have broke out among them, and to pro- 

As Paul was in a peculiar manner the apoftle cf the mote, on the contrary, an entire union and harmony 
Gentiles, and was now a prifoner at Rome in confe- of affedion ; to guard them againft being feduced from 
quence of having provoked the Jews, by a/drting that the purity of the Cbriftian faith by Judaizing teachers ; 
an obfervance ot the Molaic law was not neceifary to toiupport them under the trials with which they ftrug- 


obtain the favour of God, he was afraid led an advan¬ 
tage fhould be t.,ken of his confinement to urffettle the 
minds of thofe whom he had converted. Heaiing that 
the Ephefians flood firm in the faith of Chrift, without 
fubmittiug to the law cf Moles, lie writes this Epiftie 
to give them more exalted views of the love of God, 
a-nd of the excellence and dignity of Chrift. This Epiftie 
is not compofed in an argumentative 
The fird three chanters cenfift a 


gled ; and, above all, to infpire them with a concern to 
adorn their profelfion by the mod eminent attainments 
in the divine life.” After fome particular admonitions 
in the beginning of the 4th chapter, he proceeds in 
the 8th verfe to recommend virtue in the mod extenfive 
fenfe, mentioning all the different foundations in whirls 
it had been placed by the Grecian philofophers. 'Po¬ 
or didaftic fiyle: wards the clofe of the Epidle, he makes his acknow- 
1 mod entirely of thankf- ledgmentsto the Philippian* For the feafonable and iiU- 

mi 
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Scripture, ral fupply which they had fent him, as it was fo con¬ 
vincing a proof of their affection for him, and their 
■concern for the fupport of the Gofpel, which he pre¬ 
ferred far above any private fecular filtered of his own ; 
exprefsly .declaiming all felfifh, mercenary views, and 
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Having again affured them of his tender concern for Scripture, 
their welfare, for their advancement in virtue, and that 
they might acknowledge the myftery of God, that is, 
that the Goipel was to fuperfede the law of Moles, he 
proceeds direCcly to caution them againlt the philofophy 


affuring them with a noble fimplicity, that he was able of the new teachers, and their fuperftitiou adherence 
upon all occafions to accommodate his temper to his cir- to the law ; (hows the fuperiority of Chrift to the an- 
cumftances ; and had learned, under the teachings of gels, and warns Chriftians againft worftiipping them. 
Divine Grace, in whatever ftation Providence might fee He cenfures the obfervation of Sabbaths, and rebukes 
fit to place him, therewith to be content. After which, thole who required abftinence from certain kinds of food, 
the apoftle, having encouraged them to expeCt a rich and cautions them againlt perfons who affume a great 
fupply of all their wants from their God and Father, appearance of wifitom and virtue, (chap, ii.) 


In the 3d chapter he exhorts them, that, inftead of Exhorta- 
being occupied about external ceremonies, they ought to tions. 
cultivate pure morality. He particularly guards them 
againft impurity, to which they had before their con- 
verfion been much addicted. He admoniflies them 
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to whom he devoutly aferibes the honour of all, con 
eludes with falutations from hirofelf and his friends at 
Rome to the whole church, and a folemn benediction, 

(verfe 10. to the end) ; and declares, that he rejoiced in 
their liberality chiefly on their own account. 

The Epiftle to the Coloffians was written while Paul againft indulging the irafcible paffions, and againft 
was in prifon (chap. iv. 3.), and was therefore probably committing fiifehood. He exhorts them to cultivate the 

■ ‘ ‘ ' ' on, . •- ; - c .1- a, ~ benevolent affedtions, and humility, and patience. He 

recommends alfo the relative duties between hufbands 
and wives, parents and children, matters and fervants. 
He enjoins the duties of prayer and thankfgiving, 
(ch. iv. 2.), and requefts them to remember him in their 
petitions. He enjoins affability and mild behaviour to 
the unconverted heathens (verfe 6th) ; and concludes 
the Epiftle with matters which are all of a private nature, 
except the diredlions for the reading this Epiftle in the 
church of Laodicea, as well as in the church of Co- 
loffe. 


compofed, in the year 62. The intention of the apoftle, 
as far as can be gathered from the Epiftle itfelf, was 
to fecure the Coloffians from the influence of fome doc¬ 
trines that were fubverfive of Chrittianity, and to ex¬ 
cite them to a temper and behaviour worthy of their fa- 
cred character. A new feCt had arifen, which had 
blended the oriental philofophy with the fuperftitious 
opinions of the Jews. 

They held, 1. That God was furrounded by demons 
or angels, who were mediators with God, and therefoie 
to be worlhipped. 2. That the foul is defiled by the 
body; that ali bodily enjoyments hurt the foul, which 


This Epiftle is addreffed to the inhabitants of The'fa- 


they believed to be immortal, though they ieem to lonica, the capital of Macedonia, a large and populous t i e t0 t h e 
have denied the refurreCtion of the body, as it would ’ 

only render the foul finful by being reunited to it. 

3. That there was a great myftery in numbers, parti¬ 
cularly in the number feven ; they therefore attributed 
a natural bolinefs to the feventh or Sabbath day, which 
they obferved more ftriCtly than the other Jews. They 
fpent their time moftly in contemplation ^ abftained 
from marriage, and every gratification of the ienfes; 
ufed wafliings, and thought it finful to touch certain 
things ; regarded wine as poilon, &c. 

The arguments againft thefe deCtrines are managed then withdrew to Athens ; a 
itb great (kill and addrefs. He begins with expiefling returned to The(talonica (1. 


with great i- _ . - 

great joy for the favourable character which he had 
heard of them, and affures them that he daily prayed 
for their farther improvement. Then he makes a (hoi t 
digrefllon.in order to deferibe the dignity oi Jei'us Chrift; 
declares that he had created all things, whether thrones 


city. It appears from the adts, chapter xrii. 1. that Theffalo- 
the Chnltian religion was introduced into this city by mans. 
Paul and Silas, foon after they had left Philippi. At 
firft they made many converts ; but at length the Jews, 
ever jealous of the adniifllon of the Gentiles to the lame 
privileges with themfelves, ftirred up the rabble, which 
affaulted the houfe where the apoftle and his friends 
lodged; fo that Paul and Silas were obliged to flee to 
Berea, where their fuccefs was foon interrupted by the 
fame reftlefs and implacable enemies. The apoftle 

and Timothy, at his defire, 

Theff. iii, 2.) to fee what 


were the fentiments and behaviour of the inhabitants 
after the perfecution of the Jews. From Athens Paul 
went to Corinth, where he ftayed a year and fix months; 
during which, Timothy returned with the joyful tidings, 
that the Theffalonians remained fteadfaft to the faith,. 


or dominions, principalities and powers; that he alone and firmly attached to the apoftle, notwithftanding his 
was the head’of the church, and had reconciled men n ' ’ ' TT ’ ' ’ * ' | " !nl A ^ “ 

to the father. The inference from this deicription is 
evident, that Jefus was fuperior to angels; that they 
•were created beings, and ought not to be worlhipped. 

Thus he indirectly confutes one doCtrine before he for¬ 
mally oppofes it. Paul now returns from his digreffion 
in the 21ft verfe to the fentiments with which he had 
introduced it in the 13th and 14th verfes, and again 
exoreffes his' ioy that the Philippians remained attach 
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flight. Upon this he fent them this Epiftle, A. D. 52, ^ date 
in the 12th year of Claudius. 

This is generally reckoned the firft Epiftle which Paul 
wrote ; and we find he was anxious that it (hould be 
read to all the Chriftians. In chap. v. 27. he ufes 
thefe words; “ I adjure you by the Lord, that this 
Epiftle be read unto all the-holy brethren.” This di¬ 
rection is very properly inferted in his firft Epiftle. 

The intention of Paul in writing this Epiftle was evi- ^d defies 

nflvr in pnrntir'jrr^ tViA r Ph AfTalrmianc tn arIVtprp tr\ vVia » , ® 


ed to the Gofoel which was to be preached to the dently to encourage the Theffalonians to adhere to the r lt 
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Gentiles, without the reftraints of the ceremonial law. 
Here again he dates a general doCtrine, which was in- 
confiftent with tjie opinions of thofe who were zealous 
for the law of Mofes; but he leaves the Coloffians to 
draw the inference, (chap. i.J 
4 


Chrittian religion. This church being (till in its 
fancy, and oppreffed by the powerful Jews, required to 
be eftabliftied in the faith. St Paul, therefore, in the 
three firft chapters, endeavours to convince the Theffa- 
lo'nians of the truth and divinity of his Gofpel, both by 

the 
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the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoft which had been 
imparted, and by his own conduit when among them. 

While he appeals, in the firfl: chapter, to the mira¬ 
culous gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is very liberal in 
his commendations. He vindicates hirr.felf frrm the 
charge of timidity probably to prevent the Theffido- 
nians from forming an unfavourable opinion of his for¬ 
titude, which his flight might have excited. He al- 
ferts that he was not influenced by felfifh or difh~»nour- 
able motives, but that he was anxious to pleafe God 
and not man. He exprefles a ftrong affedficn for them, 
and how anxious he was to impart the bl-flings of the 
Gofpel. He congratulates himfelf upon his fuccefs ; 
mentions it to their hon ur that they received the Gof¬ 
pel as the word of God and not of man, and there¬ 
fore did not renounce it when perfection was raifed by 
the Jews. He exprefles a ftrong defire to vifit the 
Thefialonians ; and aflures them he had been hitherto 
retained againft his will. 

As a farther proof of his regard, the apoftle in¬ 
forms them, th it when he came to Athens, he was fo 
much concerned, left, being difcouraged by his fuffer- 
ings, they fhould be tempted to caft off their profef- 
flon, that he could not forbear fending Timothy to 
comfort and ftrengthen them ; and exprefles, in very 
ftrong terms, the fenfible pleafure he felt, in the midft 
of all his afflidtions, from the favourable account he re¬ 
ceived of their faith and love ; to which he adds, that 
he was continually praying for their farther eftablifliment 
in religion, and for an O 'portui'itv of making them an¬ 
other vifit, in order to proim te their edification which 
lay fo near his he, rt, (chap. iii. dnoughoir.) 

Having now ftiown his paternal afledlinn for them, 
with great addrefs he improves all that influence wh.ch 
his zeal and fidelity in their fervice muft naturally have 
given him to inculcate upon them the precepts of the 
Gofpel. He iecommends chaftity, in oppofition to the 
prevailing practice of the heathens ; jnftice, in oppofi¬ 
tion to fraud. He praifes their benevolence, and en- 
coi rages them to cultivate higher degree, of it. He 
recommends induftry and prudent behaviour to their 
heathen neighbours. In order to comfort them under 
the lofs of their friends, he aflures them th.it thofe who 
were tallen afleep in Jefus fhould be raifed again at the 
laft day, and fhould, together with thofe who remained 
al'v , he caught up to meet their Lord, and fhare his 
triumph, (chap. iv.) He admonifhes them to p epare 
for this folemn event, that it might not come upon them 
unawares; and then concludes the Epiftle with various 
exhortations. 

The feennd Epiftle to the Thefialonians appears to 
have been written Coon after the fir ft, and 'rom the fame 
place; for Silvanns or Silas, and Timothy, are joined 
together with the apoftle in the inferiptions of this 
Ej iitle, as well as of the former. 

The apoftle begins with commending the faith and 
charity of the Thefialonians, of which he had heard a 
favourable report. He exprefles great joy on account 
of the patience with which they fupported perfecution; 
and obferves that their peifecution was a proof of a 
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righteous judgment to come, where their perfecutors Scripture, 
would meet with their proper recommence, and the 
righteous be delivered out of all their affliction*. He af- 
fures them of his cenftant prayers for their farther im¬ 
provement, in order to attain the felicity that was pro- 
mifed, (chap, i.) 

From mifunderftanding a paflage in his former letter, 
it appears that the Thefialonians believed the day of 
judgment was at hand. To redtify this miftake, he 
i forms them that the day of the Lord will not come 
till a great apoftacy has overfpread the Chriftian world, 
the nature of which he deferibes (g). Symptoms of this 
myftery of iniquity had then appeared ; but 'he apoftle 
exprefles his thankfulnefs to God that the Theflalo- 
nians had efcaped this corruption. He exhorts them 
to ftedfaftnefs, and pays that God would comfort and 
ftrengthen them, (chap, ii.) 

He requefts the prayers of the Thefialonians for him 
and his two afliftants, at the fame time exprefflng his 
confidence that they would pay due regard to the in- 
ftrudtions which he had given them. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to corredt fome irregularities. Many of the 
Thefialonians feem to have led an idle diforderly life ; 
thefe he feverely reproves, and commands the faithful 
to fhun their company if they ftill remained incorri¬ 
gible. 209 

When the firfl Epiftle to Timothy was written, it is Firfl Epif- 
d fflcult to afeertain. Lardner dates it in 56; Mill, 

Whitby, and Macknight, place it in 64: but the 
arguments on which each party founds their opinion ten 
are too long to infert here. 210 

Timothy was the intimate friend and companion of Intention 
Paul, and is always mentioned by that apoftle with and co “" 
much affedtion and efteem. Having appointed him to tent3 °f i,: * 
fuperintend the church of Ephefus during a journey 
which he made to Macedonia, he wrote this letter, in 
order to diredl him how to difeharge the important 
trnft which was committed to him. This was the 
more neceflary, as Timothy was young and unexperi¬ 
enced, (1 Tim. iv 12.) In the beginning of the Epif- 
tls he reminds him of the charge with which he had in- 
intrufted him, to wit, to preferve the purity of the Gof¬ 
pel again ft the pernicious dodtrines of the Judaizing 
teachers, whofe opinions led to frivolous controverfies, 
and not to a good life. He fhows the ufe of the law 
of Mofe', of which thefe teachers were ignorant. This 
account of the law, he aflures Timothy, was agreeable 
to the reprefentation of it in the Gofpel, with the preach¬ 
ing of which he was intrufted. He then makes a di- 
grefllon, in the fulnefs of his heart, to exprefs the 
lenfe which he felt of the goodnefs of God towards 
him. 

In the fecond chapter the apoftle preferihes the 
manner in which the worfbip of God was to be per¬ 
formed in the church of Ephefus ; and in the third ex¬ 
plains the qualifications of the perfons whom he was to 
ordain as biftmps and deacons. In the fourth chapter 
he foretels the great corruptions of the church which 
were to prevail in future dmes, and inftrudls him how 
to fupport the facred charadter. In the fifth chapter 

he 


(g) For an explanation of this prophecy, Dr Hurd’s Sermons may be confultcd. He applies it to the papal 
power, to which it correfponds with aftoniiliing exadlnefs. 
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Sfripture he leachea Timothy how to admonifli the old and young 
of both fexes ; mentiona the age and charadter. of fuch 
widows as were to be employed by the fociety in fome 
peculiar office ; and fubjoins fome things concerning the 
refpedt due to elders. In the fixth chapter he defcribes 
the duties which Timothy was to inculcate on Haves; 
condemns trifling controverfies.and pernicious difputes; 
cenfures the exceffive lpve of money, and charges the 
rich to be rich in good works. 

That the fecond epiftle to' Timothy was written 
from Rome is univerfally agreed ; but whether it was 
during his firft or fecond imprifonment has been much 
difputed. That Timothy was at Ephefus or in. Afia 
Minor when this Epiftle was fent to him, appears from 
the frequent mention in it of perfons refiding at Ephe- 
Defign and fus. The apoftle feeds to have intended to prepare Ti- 
contentsof mothy for thofe fufferings which he forefaw he would 
lti be expoled to. He exhorts him to conftancy and per- 

feverance, and tQ perform with a, good confluence the 
duties of the facred fundtion.. 

The falfe teachers, who had before thrown this 
church into confufion, grew every day worfe : infomuch 
that not only Hymenseus, but Fhiletus, another Ephe- 
fian heretic, now denied the refurredtion of the dead. 
They were led into this.error by a difpute about words. 
At firft they only annexed various improper fignifica- 
tions to the word refurreftion, but at laft they denied it 
altogether ( h ) ; pretending that the refurredtion of the 
dead was only a refurredtion from the death of fin,, and 
i’o was already paft. This error was probably derived 
from the eaftern philofophy, which placed the ori¬ 
gin. of fin in the. body (chapter ij.) He then fore¬ 
warns him of. the fatal, apoftacy and declenfion that 
was beginning to appear in the church ;; and at the 
fame time animates him, from his; own example and 
the great motives of Chriftianity, to the, molt vigorous 
and refolute difcharge of every part of the miniftarial 
„ T , office. 

This Epiftle is addrefled to Titus, whom Paul had 
appointed to prefide. over the church of Crete. It is 
difficult to. determine either its date or the place from 
which it was, fent, The apoftle. begins,with reminding 
Titus of the reafpns for which, he had left him - at 
DefigrTand Crete ; and dir.edts him on what principles he was to 
contents of adt in ordaining Chriftian pallors; the qualifications of 
h- whom he particularly defcribes. To (how him how 

cautious he ought to be in feledting men for the facred 
office, he reminds him of the arts of the Judaizing 
teachers, and the bad charadter of the Cretans (chap¬ 
ter i.) 

Headvifeshim to accommodate his exhortations to 
the refpecHve ages, fexes, and circumftances, of thofe 
whom it was his duty to inftrudt; and to give the 
greater weight to Iris- inftrudlions, he- admonilhes him 
to be an example of. what he taught, (chap, ii.) He 
exhorts him alfo to teach obedience.to the civil, magif- 
trate, becaufe thejudaizing Chriftians.affirmed that no 
obedience was due from the worfhippers of the true 
God to magiftrates who were idolaters.. He cautions 
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againft cenforioufnefs and contention, and, recommends Script me. 
mecknefs ; for even the bed Chriftians had formerly 
been wicked, and all the bleffings which they enjoyed 
they derived from the goodnefs of God. He then en¬ 
joins Titus ftrenuoufly to inculcate good works, and to 
avoid ufelefs controverfies; and concludes with direct¬ 
ing him how to proceed with thofe heretics who at¬ 
tempted to fow diffenfion in the church. 

The Epiftle to Philemon was written from Rome at Epiftle to 
the ftme time with the Epiftles to the Cdoffians and Philemon. 
Philippians, about A . D. 62 or 63. The occafion of—Date and 
the letter was this: Onefunus, Philemon’s Have, had u * 

robbed his mailer and fled to Rome; where, happily 
for him, he met with the apoftle, who was at that time 
a prifoner at large, and by his inftruCtioqs and admoni¬ 
tions was converted to Chriftianity, and reclaimed to a 
fenfe of his duty. St Paulfeems to have kept him for Dod- 
fome confiderable time under his eye,, that he might he dridgeV 
fatisfied of the reality of the change ; and, when he had Family Ex* 
made a fufficient trial, of him, and found that bis beha- P 0 ^ 01, 
viour was entirely agreeable to his profeffion, he would 
not detain him, any longer for his own private conveni¬ 
ence,. though in a fltuation that rendered fuch an affift- 
ant peculiarly delirable (compare ver. 13, 14.), but fent 
him back to his-mailer; and, as a-mark of his eftesm, 
entrufted him, together with Tychicus, with the charge 
of delivering his Epiftle to the church at C.oloffe, and 
giving them a particular account of the ftate of things 
at Rome, recommending him to them, at the lame 
time, as a faithful, and beloved, brother, (Col. iv. 9). 

And.as Philemon might well be ffippofed to he ftrong- 
ly prejudiced againft one who had lefc .his fervice in lb 
infamous a manner, he fends him this letter,, in which 
he employs all his influence to remove his fnfpicions, 
and reconcilejhim-ta the thoughts of taking Onefimus 
into-his-family again. And whereas, St Pauli might 
have exerted- that authority which, bis character as an 
apoftle, . and, the relation in which he. flood to Philemon 
as a ipiritual-father, would naturally give him, he choofes 
to intreat him as a, friend; and with the foftell and 
molt infifiuating addrefs urges his fuit, conjuring him 
by all the ties of Chriftian friendfhip that he would not 
deny him his requeft; and the more efiedtually to, pre¬ 
vail upon him, he reprefents his own peace andhappi- 
nefs as- deeply interefted in the event; and, lpeaks of 
Onefimns in fuch terms as were, belt adapted- to (often 
his prejudices, and difpofe him to receive one who was 
lb dear to himfeif,. not merely as a fervant, but as a fel¬ 
low Chriftian- and a friend. 

It is impoffible to read over this admirable Epiftle, The 4 ^n 
without-being.touched with the-delicacy of fentiment,and an( j a adre6 
the mafterly addrefs that appear in every part of it. We w hich the 
fee here, in.a-moft ftriking light, how perfeftly confiftent a poftle dif- 
true politenefs is, not only with all the warmth and fin- CQV e ^ s . 
cerity of the friend, hut even with-, the dignity of the t h; s E P dUe * 
Chriftian- and the apoftle. And if this letter were to * 
be confidered in no other view than as a mere human 
c-ompofition, it mull be allowed a mailer-piece in its 
kind. As an.illuftration of this remark, it may not be 

improper 


(fi) This is by no means uncommon amongft men ; to begin to dilpute about the fignification of words, and 
to be led gradually to deny the thing fignified,. This appears to have been the caufe of moll difputes, and the 
general beginnings of fcepticifm and infidelity. 
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Scripture. improper to compare it with an epiftle of Pliny, that 
fcerfts to have been written upon a fimilar ocCafion, ( lib. 
ix. let. 21.) ; which, though penned by one fhat'was 
reckoned to excel in the epiftolary ftyle, an'd though it 
has undoubtedly many beauties, yet mull be acknow¬ 
ledged, by every impartial reader, vaftly inferior to this 
animated compofnion of the apoftle. 

The Epiftle to the Hebrews has been generally 
afcribe ! to Paul; but the truth of this opinion has been 
fufpeffed by others, for three reafons : t. The name of 
tire writer is nowhere mentioned, neither in the begin¬ 
ning nor in any other part of the epiftle. 2. The ftyle 
is faid to be more elegant than Paul’s. 3. There are 
expreffions in the Epiftle which have teen thought un- 
fuiraole to ail apoftle’s charaffer. i.In anfwer to the 
firft objection, Clemens Alexandrinus has affigned a 
very good reafcn: “ Writing to the Hebrews (fays he), 
who had conceived a prejudice againft him, arid were 
fufpicious of him, he wifely declined fetting his name 
at the beginning, left he fhould offend them.” 1. On- 
gen and Jerome admired the elegance of the ftyle, and 
reckoned it fuperior to that which Paul has exhibifed- 
in his Epiftles: but as ancient teftimony had affigned it 
to Paul, they endeavoured to anfwer the objeffion, by 
fnppoftng that the fentiments were the apoftle’s, but 
the language and compofition the work of fome other 
perfon. If the- Epiftle, however, be a tranflation; 
which we believe it to be, the elegance of the language 
may belong to the tranflator. As to the compofltion 
and arrangement, it cannot be denied that there are 
many ; fpecitnens in the writings of this apoftle not in¬ 
ferior in thefe qualities to the Epiftle to the Hebrews. 
3. It is obje&ed, that in Heb. ii. 3. the writer of this 
Epiftle joins himfelf with thofe who had received the 
Gofpel from Chrift’s apoftles. Now Paul had it from 
Chrift himfelf. But Paul often appeals to the teftimo- 
riy of the apoiilesJn fupport of thofe truths which he 
had received from Revelation : We may inftance 1 Cor. 
xv. 5, 6, 7, 8. ; 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

This Epiftle is not quoted till the end of the fecond 
century, and even then does not feem to have been uni- 
verfally received. This filence might be owing to the 
Hebrews themielves, who fuppofing this letter had no 
relation to the Gentiles, might be at no pains to diffufe 
copies of it. The authors, however, on whole' teftimo- 
ny "we receive it as authentic, are entitled to credit; 
for they lived fo near the age of the apoftles, that they 
were in no danger of being impofed on ; and from the 
numerous lift of books which they rejeffed as fpurioUs, 
we are affured that they were very careful to guard 
againft impofition. It is often quoted as Paul’s by Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus, about the year 194. It is recei¬ 
ved and quoted as Paul’s by Origen, about 230; by 
Dienyfins bifnop of Alexandria in 247 ; and by a nu¬ 
merous lift offucdeeding writers. 

The Epiftle to the Hebrews was originally written 
in Plebrew, or rather Syro-Cbaldaic ; a faff which we 
believe on the teftimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, Je¬ 
rome, and Eu'ebius. To this it has been’ objeffed, 
that as thefe writers have not referred to any authority, 
we dOght to confider what they fay on this fubjeff mere¬ 
ly as an opinion. But as they ftate no reafons for 
adopting this opinion, but only mention as a faff that 
Paul wrote to the Hebrews in their native language, 
we mud allow that it is their teftimony which they 
Von. XVII. 
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produce, and not their opinions. Eufebtus informs us. Scripture, 
that fome fuppofed Luke the Evangelift, and others 
Clemens Romanus, to have been the trartflatt r. 

According to the opinion «of ancient writers, parti¬ 
cularly Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and Euthal : us, 
this Epiftle was addreffed to the Jews in Paleftine.— 

The fcope of the Epiftle confirms this opinion. 220 

Plaving now given fufficieot evidence that this Date of it. 
Epiftle was written by Paul, the time'when it was writ¬ 
ten may be eafily determined : For the falutation from 
the faints of Italy (chap. iv. 24.), together with the 
apoftle’s promife to fee the Hebrews (ver, 23.), plain¬ 
ly,intimate, that his confinement was then either ended 
or on the eve of being ended* It muft therefore have 
been written foon after the Epiftles to the Coloffians, 
Ephefians, and Philemon, and not long before Paul left 
Italy, that is, in the year 61 or 62. 

As the zealous defenders of the Mofaic law would Perc 7 s 
naturally infift on the divine authority ofMofes, on the NewTcf* 
majefty and glory attending its promulgation by the tament. 
miniftry of angels, and the great privileges it afforded 
thofe who adhered to it; the apoftle thows, 

1 . That in all thefe feveral articles Chriftianity had 
an infinite fuperiority to the law. ’ 22I 

This topic he purfues from Chap. i. to xi. wherein Defign of 
he reminds the believing Hebrews of the extraordinary itt0 P rove 
favour fhdwn them by God, in fending them a revela- 
tion by his own fon, whofe glory was far fuperior to,* f 1 
that of angeTs (chap. i. throughout) ; very naturally Chriftiau 
inferring from hence the danger of defpifing Chrift on religion, 
account of his humiliation, which, in perfeff confift- an d its fu- 
ence with his dominion over the world to come, was P en ° ri *7 
voluntarily fabmittd to by him for wife and important Mofes^ 
reafons; particularly to deliver us from the fear of 
death, and to encourage the freedom of our accefs to, 

God (chap. ii. throughout). With the fame view he 
magnifies Chrift as fuperior to Mofes, their great legif- 
lator ; and from the punifhment infliffed on thofe who 
rebelled againft the authority of Mofes, infers the danr 
ger of contemning the promifes of the Gofpel (chap. 

iii. 2—13). And as it was an eafy tranfition to call to 
mind on this occafion that reft in Canaan to which the 
authority invefted in Mofes was intended to lead them ; 
the apoftle hence cautions them againft unbelief, as 
what would prevent their entering into a fuperior ftate • 
of reft to what the Jews ever enjoyed (chap. iii. 14. 

iv. 11). This caution is dill farther enforced by aw¬ 
ful' views of God’s omnifcience, and a lively reprefenta- - 
tion of the h gh priefthnod of Chrift (chap. iv. to the 
end; and chap. v. throughout). In the next place, he 
intimates the very hopelefs fituation of thofe who apo- 
ftatife from Chriftianity (chap. vi. 1—9.) ; and then, 
for the comfort and confirmation of fincere believers, 
difplays to them the goodnefs of Go'd, and his faithful 
adherence to his holy engagements; the performance of 
which is fealed by the entrance of Chrift into heaven as 
our forerunner (chap. vi. 9. to the end). Still far¬ 
ther to illuftrate the charaffer of our Lord, he enters 
into a parallel between him and Melchizedec as to 
their title and defeent; and, from inftances wherein the 
priefthood of Melchizedec excelled the Levitical, infers, 
that the glory of the priefthood of Chrift lurpaffed that 
under the law (chap. vii. 1—17). From thefe premifes 
the apoftle argues, that the Aaronical priefthood'was," 
not only excelled, but confummated by that of Chrift. 

Y t. 
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to which it was only introdudlory and fubfervient; and Chriftians were very cautious in admitting any books Scripture, 
of courfe, that the obligation of the law was henceforth into thi.ir cun n whofe authenticity they had any 1 ealon 
diffolved (chap. vii. 18. to the end). Then recapitu- to fufpedt. They rejeded al. the writings forged by Macknight 
fating what he had already demonftrated concerning the heretics in the name of the apoftles, anu certainly, there- on the 
fuperior dignity of Chrilt’s priefthood, he thence illuf- fore, would not receive any without firft fubjtding them E P^ ec - 
trates the diftinguilhed excellence of the new cove- to a fevere fcrutiny. Now, though thefe five epifties 
nant, as not only foretold by Jeremiah, but evidently were not immediately acknowledged as the writings of 
enriched with much better promifes than the old (ch. the apoftles, this only Ihows that the perlbns wli ) 
viii. throughout): Explaining farther the dochine of doubted had not received complete and incoutellable 
the priefthood and interceflion of Chiift, by comparing evidence of their authenticity. But as they were af- 
it with what the Jewilh high-priefts did on the great terwards univerfally received, we have every reafon to 
day of atonement (chap. ix. 1—-14). Afterwards he conclude, that upon a ftrict eximinaiiun they were 
enlarges on the neceflity of Ihedding Chrift's blood, and found to be the genuine productions of the apoftles. 
the lufficiency of the atonement made by it (chap. ix. The truth is, fa good an 1 pportunity had the ancient 
.15. to the end); and ptoves that the legal ceremonies Chriftians of examining this matter, fo car.ful were 
could not by any means purify the confcience ; whence they to guard a gain ft impoiition, and fo we 1 f unded 
he infers the infufficiency of the Mofaic law, and the was their judgment couteimng the b a ks of the N.vv 
neceffity of looking beyond it (chap. x. 1—15.) He Teftament, that, as Dr Lardner obiervea, n > writing 
then urges the Hebrews to improve the privileges which which they pronounced genuine has ) et been proved 
fuch an high-prieft and covenant conferred on them, to fpurious, nor have we at tl.i.- day the leaft reafon to 
the purpoles of approaching God with confidence, to believe any book genuine which they rej.dled. 224 

a couftant attendance on his worftiip, and moll benevo- That the Ep.ftle of James wai written in the apollo Ep^fde cf 
lent regards to each other (chap. x. 15—25). lical age is proved by the quotations of ancient authors. Jamesthe 

The apoftle having thus obviated the infinuations Clemens Romanus and Ignatius feem to have made Befe. 

and objedtions of the Jews, for the fatisiadlion and references to it. Origen quotes it once or tvv.ee.— 

eftablilhment of the believing Hebrews, proceeds, There are feveral reafons why it was n t more gtn-ia ly 
II. To prepare and fortify their minds againft the quoted by the firft Chrillian writ.is. Being written to 
ftorm of perfecution which in part had already befallen corredt the errors and vices which prevailed am t g the 
them, which was likely to continue-and be often renew- Jews, the Gentiles might think it of hfs importance to 
ed, he reminds them of thofe extremities they had en- them, and therefore take no pains to pro uie co ns of 
dured, and of the fatal effedts which would attend their it. As the author was fomstimes denominated James 
apollacy (chap. x. 26. to the end); calling to their the Juft, and often called biftiop of Jeiufalein, it might 
remembrance the eminent examples of faith and forti- be doubted whether he was one of ihe apoftks. But 
tude exhibited by hsly men, and recorded in the Old its authenticity does not feem to have been fufp.dhd a 
Teftament (chap. xi. 1—-29). He concludes his dif- account of the dodtrines which it contains. In modern 

courfe with glancing at many oiher illuftrious wor- times, indeed, Luther called it a ftrawy epitue (cp-yJa 

thies } and belides thole recorded in Scripture, refers Jlraminea), and excluded it from the facred writings, on 
to the cafe of feveral who fuiFered under the perfecu- account of its apparent oppofition to the ap.atlr Paul 
tion of Antlochus Epiphanes (2 Maccab. chap. vni. concerning juilificatf n by faith. 

&c. chap. xi. 30. xii. 2). This Epiltie could not be wi itten by James the Elder, 

Having thus finilhed the argumentative part of the the fon ol Zebedee, and brother of John, who was be- 
Epillle, the apoftle proceeds to a general application ; headed by Herod in the year 44, for it contains patlages 
in which he exhorts the Hebrew Chriftians to patience, which refer to a later period. It mull, tnerefnte, have 
peace, and holinefs (Chap. xii. 3 — 14 .) , cautions them been the compofition of James the Left, he fi n of 
againll fecular views and fenfual gratification-, by lay- Alpheus, who was called the Lord’s Irother, beca.iie 
ing before them the incomparable excellence of the he was the fon of Mary, the filler of our Lord’s mo- 
blelhngs introduced by the Goipel, which even the Jew- ther. As to the date of this Epillle, Lardner fixes it The date 
ifh economy, glorious and magnificent as it was, did by in the year 61 or 62. 

no means equal; exhorts them to brotherly affedt on, James the Lei's llatedly refided at Jerufalem, whence 
purity, compalfion, dependence < n the divine care, lied- he hath been llyled by fome ancient fathers bilhop <f 
faftnefs in the profeffion of truth, a life of thankluinefs that city, though without fufficient foundation. Now pod- 
to God, and benevolence to man: and concludes the James being one of the apoftles cf the circumcilion, dn%e‘$ 
whole with recommending their pious uiinilters to their while he confined his perfonallabours to the inhabitants Ft® 1 ' 1 ? Ex- 
particular regard, intreating their prayers, faluting and ol Judea, it was very natural for him to endeavour by P ofitor * 
granting them his ufnal bcnediflion. his writings to extend his lervices to the Jswifli Chrif- 

The leven following Epiftles, on; of James, two of thins who. were dilperfed abroad in more diftant re- 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude, have been dif- gion=. For this purpofe, there are two points whi h 
tinguifhed by the appellation of catklic or general epif- the apoltle feems to have principally aimed at, though f lga </k. 
ties, becaufe moil of them are inlcribed, not to partb, he hath not purfued them in an orderly and logical me- 8 
cular churches or perfons, but to the body cf Jewilh thod, but in the free epiftolarv manner, handling them 
or Gentile converts over the world. The authenticity jointly or diftindtly as occafions naturally offered. And 
of fome of thefe has been frequently queftwneA viz, thel'e were, “ to corredt thofe errors both in d>>dhine 
the Epillle of James, the fecond of Peter, the Epillle of and pradhee into which the Jewilh Chriftians had fallen, 

Jude, and the fecond and third of John. -The ancient which might otherwife have produced latal confequen- 

cesj 
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ftripture. ces ; and then to eftabiiih the faith and animate the 
hope of fincere believers, both under their prelei.it and 
their approaching bufferings.” 

The opinions which he is mod anxious to refute are 
thefe, that God is the autnor of tin, ^ch i. 13.) ; that 
the belief of the doctrines of the Goipel was iufficient 
to procure the favour of God for them, how ever defi¬ 
cient they were in good works, (ch. ii.) He diffuades 
the Jews from afpiring to the <.thee of teachers in the 
third chapter, becaufe their prejudices i;j favour of the 
law of Moles might induce them to pervert the dodrines 
of the Gofpel. He therefore guards them againtl the 
fins of the tongue, by reprefenting their pernicious ef- 
fedls ; and as they thought themfelves wife and intelli¬ 
gent, and were ambitious of becoming teachers, he ad- 
vifes them to makegood their pretenfions, by (flowing 
themieives paflefled of that wiidom which is from above, 
(ch. iii.) 

The deftrudion of Jerufalem was now approaching ; 
the jews were fplit into fadions, and often flaughtered 
one another ; the apoftle, therefore, in the fourth chap¬ 
ter, adirmniflies them to pmify themfelves from thofe 
vices which produced tumults and bloodshed. To roufe 
them to repentance, he foretels the miferies that were 
coming upon them. Laftly, he checks an irreligious 
Ipirit Unit feerns to have prevailed, and concludes the 
Epiftle with feveral exhortations. 

Firft Epi- lbe au.-htnticiiy of the firft Epiftle of Peter has 
ftle of never been denied. It is referred to by Clemens 

Peter. Rmnanus, by Polycarp, and is quoted by Papias, Ire- 

r.teus, Clemens A 1 xindrmu , and Teruillian. It is 
add: effed t the ftraugers lcattered through Pontus, &c. 
wlio aie evidently Chrdtians in general, as appears from 
chap. ii. 10. “ In time pall they were not a people, 

but aie now the people of God.” From Petet’s fend¬ 
ing ihe falutat. n of the church at Babylon to the 
CnriHians in Pontus, &c. it is general.y believed that 
he wrote it ,n Babyl n. There was a Babylon in 
Egypt and another in Affyiia. It could not be the 
former, tor it was an cbfure place, which feems to 
Lave had no church ior the four lirit centuries. We 
have no authority to affirm th..t Peter eve; was in Af- 
fyna. The molt probable opinion Is that of Grotius, 
"Whitby, Lardner, as well as of Euiebius, Jerome, and 
g o ilers, that by Babylon Peter figuratively means Rome. 
Ihe date Lardner dates it in 63 or 64, or at the Ltefl 65. 

229 St Peter’s chief defign is to confirm the d'.-cirine of 
And defign St Paul, which the falle teachers pretended he was op- 
pofing ; and to allure tire profelytes that they ft- od in 
the true gjace of God, (ch. v. 12.) With this view he 
calls them eled; and mentions, that they had been 
declared fuch by the effulion of the Holy Ghoft upon 
them, (ch. i. t, 2.) He allures them that they were re¬ 
generate without circumcilion, merely through the Gof¬ 
pel a d refurredion ol Chrift, (ver. 3, 4, 21—25.) ; 
and that their fufferings were no argument of their be¬ 
ing under the difpleafure of Go:., as the Jews imagined, 
(ver. 6—12). He recommends it to them to hope 
for grace to the end, (ver. 13.) He tefiifies, that 
they were not redeemed by the Pafchal lamb, but 
through Chrift, whom God had pre-ordained for this 
purpofe before the foundation of the world, (ver. 
18—20.) 

The l'econd Epiftle of Peter is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer extant till tire fourth century, from which 


time it has been received by all Chriftians except the Sy- Scripture, 
rians. Jerome acquaints us, that its authenticity was 
diiputed, on account of a remarkable difference be-Second 
tween the ftyle of it and the former Epftle. But this Epiftle of 
remarkable difference in ftyle is confined to the 2d chap- Peter> 1 he 
ter of the 2d Epiftle. No objsdion, however, can be au '^ e i " t cr ' 
drawn from this circumftance; for the fubjed of that p r o Ve 4. 
chapter is different from the reft of Peter’s writings, 
and nothing is lb well known as that differentfubjeds 
fuggeft different ftyles. Peter, in deferibing the cha¬ 
rade)' of fome flagitious impeftors, feels an indignation 
which he cannot lupprefs : it breaks out, therefore, in 
the bold and animated figures of an oriental wiiter. 

Such a Jiverfity of ftyle is not uncommon in the bell 
writers, efpecially when warmed with their fubjed. in 

This objedion being removed, we contend that this Train in- 
Epiftle was written by Peter, from the infeription, Si- tcrnal t\i- 
vi .>« Peter, a fermant and an apojlle of jftfus Chrift. It fi ence ' 
appears from chap. i. 16, 17, 18, that the writer was 
one of the difciples who faw the transfiguration of cur 
Saviour. Since it lias never been aferibed to James, or 
John, it mull therefore have been Peter. It is evident, 
from chap. iii. 1. that the author had written an Epiftle 
before to the fame perfons, which is another circum¬ 
ftance that proves Peter to be the author. 

It is acknowledged, however, that all this evidence is 
merely internal; for we have not been able to find any 
external evidence upon the fubjed. If, therefore, the 
credit which we give to any fad is to be in proportion 
to the degree of evidence with which it is accompanied, 
we (hall allow more authority due to the Gofpels than 
to the Epiltles ; more to thofe epiftles which have been 
generally acknowledged than to thofe which have been 
controverted ; and therefore no dodrine of Cbriftianity 
ought to he founded folely upon them. It may alfo be 
added, that perhaps the bell way of determining what 
are the eflential ciodrines of Cbriftianity would be to 
examine what are the dodrines which occur ofteneft 
in the Gofpels ; for the Gofpels are the plainnsft parts of 
the New Teftament; and their authenticity is moll 
completely proved. They are therefore bell fitted foi 
common readers. Nor will it be denied, we prefume, 
that our Saviour taught all the dodrines of the Chrif- 
t;an religion himfelf; that he repeated them on different 
occalions, and inculcated them with an earneftnefs pro¬ 
portionable to their importance. The Epiftles are to be 
confidered as a commentary on the effentialdodrir.es of 
the Gofpel, adapted to the fituation and circumftances of 
particular churches, and perhaps fometimes explaining 
dodrines of inferior importance. 1. The effential doc¬ 
trines are therefore firft to be fought for ir, the Gofpels, 
and to be determined by the number of times they occur. 

2. They are to be fought for, in the next place, in the un¬ 
controverted Epiftles, in the fame manner. 3. No eflential 
dodrine ought to be founded on a Angle palfage, nor 
on the authority of a controverted Epiftle. 

That Peter was old, and near his end, when he 
wrote this Epiftle, may be inferred from chap. i. 14. 

“ Knowing that fhortly I mull put off this tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jefushas fliewn me.” Lardner thinks 
it was written foon after the former. Others, perhaps 
with more accuracy, date it in 67. 

The general defign of this Epiftle is, to confirm the 2,12 
dodrines and inllrudions delivered in the former ; “ to it." fi 8 n 
excite the Chrift ian converts to adorn, and ftedfaftly ad- 
Y 2 here 
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Scripture, here to their holy religion, as a religion proceeding 
fr m God, notwithftanding'the artifices of falfe t. acli- 
ers, vli.ic charaffer is at large deferibed; or the per- 
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fecution or their bitter and inveterate enemies 

1 ’he firft Epiftle of John is aferibed by the unanimous 
fuffrige of the ancients to the beloved difciple of our 
Lora. It is referred to by Polycarp, is quoted by 
Papias, by Iienseus, and was received as genuine by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, by Dionyiius of Alexandria, 
by Cyprian, by Origen, and Eufebius. There is fuch 
a tefemblance between the ftyle and fentiments of this 
Epiftle and thofe of the Gofpel according to John, as 
to afford the higheft degree of internal evidence that 
they are the compofition of the tame author. In the 
ftyle of this apoftle there is a remarkable peculiarity, 
at d efpecially in this Epiftle. Plis fentences, coniidered 
feparately, are exceeding clear and intelligible ; but 
when we fearch for their connexion, wp frequently 
meet with greater difficulties than we do eve in the 
Epiftles of St Paul. The principal fignature and cha- 
rafteriftic of his manner is an artlefs and amiable fim- 
plicity, and a fingular modefty and candour, in c injunc¬ 
tion with a wonderful fublimity of fentiment. His con¬ 
ceptions are apparently delivered to us in the order in 
which they arofe to his own mind, and are not the pro- 
du< 5 t of artificial reaf ning or laboured inveftigation. 

It is impoffible to fix with any precifi n the date of 
this Epiftle, nor can we determine to what perfons it 
was addreffed. 

The leading defign of the apoftle is to fhow the in- 
fufficiency of faith, and the external profeffion of reli¬ 
gion, feparate from morality ; to guard th Chriftians 
to whom he writes againft the delufive arts of the cor- 
ruptors of Chriftianity, w r hom he calls Antichrift ; and 
to inculcate univerfal benevolence. His admonitions 
concerning the neceffity of good morals, and the inef¬ 
ficacy of external pr feffions, are fcattered over the 
Epiftle, but are molt frequent in the rft/2d, and 3d 
chapters. The enemies or corruptors of Cfuiftianity, 
againft whom he contends, feem to have denied that 
Jefus was the Meffiah, the Son of God (chap, ii. 22. 
v. i.), and had aflually come into the world in a human 
form (chap. iv. 2, 3.) The earneftnefs and frequency 
with which this apoftle recommends the duty of bene¬ 
volence is remarkable. He makes it the diftinguifhing 
charadleriftic of the difciples of Jefus, the only fure 
pledge of our love to God, and the only affurance of 
eternal life, (chap. iii. 14, 15.) Benevolence was his 
favourite theme, which he affectionately preffed upon 
others, and conftantly pradifed himfelf. It was con- 
fpicuous in his conduit to his great Matter, and in the 
reciprocal affeition which it infpired in his facred breait. 
He continued to recommend it in his laft words. When 
his extreme age and infirmities had fo wafted his ftren . th 
that he was incapable to exercife the duties of his of¬ 
fice, the venerable old man, anxious to exert in the fer- 
vice of his Matter the little ftrength which ftill remain¬ 
ed, caufed himft-lf to be carried to church, and, in 'he 
midit i f the congregation, he repeated thefe words, 
“ Little children, love one another.” 

It has been obferved by Dr Mill that the fecond and 
third Epiftles of John are fo fhort, and refemble the firft 
io much in ftmiment and ftyle, tha r it is not worth 
while to contend about them. Thefecond Epiftle con- 


cigLE or ten 
It is quoted aty 


lifts only of 13 verfes; and of thefe eight may be found Scripture, 
in the ill Epiftle, in which the fenfe or langu ige is pre- '—'"'c''—' 
cifely the fame. 

The fecond Epiftle is quoted by Iremeus, and was 
received by Clemens Alexandrinus. Both were ad¬ 
mitted by Athanaiius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, and by 
Jerome. The fecund is addreffed to a woman of dif- 
tiuftion whofe name is by fome fuepoied to be Cyia 
(taking for a proper name), by others Edciia. The 
third is inferibed to Gaius, or Cabas according to the 
Latin orthography, who, In the opinion of Lardner, 
was an eminent Chrilti.m, that lived in fume city of 
Afia not far frr m Ephelus, where St John chiefly re- 
fided after his leaving Judea. The time of writing 
thefe two Epiftles cannot be dete;mined with any cer¬ 
tainty. They are fo flit re that an analyfi. of them is 
not neceffiry. a ^ 6 

The Epiftle of Jude is cited by no ancient Chriftian Epiftle of 
writer extent before Clemens Alexandrines aboui the J cd -- It* 
year X94; but this author ha, tranferibed *■"•> i;i nhaid- 

verles in his Stromata and Pedagogue, 
once by Tertuliian about the year 200; by Gugen fre¬ 
quently ..brut 230. It was not h wever rece-ived by 
many off the ancient Chriftians, -n account of a fuppo- 
fed quotation from a book of Enoch. But it is not 
certain that Jude quotes any book. H only fays that 
Enoch prop befit d , fay in?, The Lord cometh with t.n ■ hou • 

/and of his Jamti. Thefe might be words of a proph.-cy 
preferved by tradition, and infected occafionally in dif¬ 
ferent writings. Nor is there any evider.ee that there 
was fuch a book as Enoch’s prophecies in the time of 
Jude, though a book of that name was extant in the 
fecond and third centuries. As to the date of this 
Epiftle nothing beyond conjedture can be pn duced. 

The ftefign of it is, by de cribing the character of Andde- 
the faife teachers, and the punifliments to which they fign. 
were liable, to caution Chiifti.tns againft liftening to 
their fuggeftions, and being thereby perverted from the 
faith and purity of the Gofpel. - 

The Apocalypfe or Revelation has not always been q j le Apo- 
unanimoufly received as the genuine production of the calypfe. Its 
apoftle John. Its authenticity is proved, however, by authenti- 
the teftimony of many refpedtable authors of the fit ft ci T P ro ~ 
centuries. It is referred to by the martyrs ©f Lyons : ved ‘ 
it was admitted by Juftin Martyr as the work of the 
apoftle John. It is often quoted by Irencrus, by The- 
ophilus bifhop of Antioch, by Clement of Alexandria, 
by Tertuliian, by Origen, 3nd by Cyprian of Carthage. 

It was alfo received by Heretics, by Movatus and his 
followers, by the Donatilts, and by the Arisns. For 
the firft two centuries no part of the New Teftament 
was more univerfally acknowledged, or mentioned with 
higher idpedl. But a difpute having arifen about the 
millennium, Cains with fome others, about the year 
212, to end the eontioverfy as fpeedily and effedtu.vlly 
as piffibe, ventu.cd to denv tire authority of the book 
which had g ven occafioir to it. 

The book r f Re vela ion, as we learn from Rev. i. 9. * 3 ? 

was written in he iile of Patmos. According to the o J- f datC 
general teftim n v ot ancient anthers, John wasbaniftied 
imo Patmos in the reign of Domitnu, and reftored by 
his fucceff r Nerva. But the book could not be pub- 
liftted till afer John’s releaft, when he returned to 
Ephefus. As Domitian died in 96, and his perfecution 

did 
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Scripture, did not commence till near the end r-f his reign, the Re- 
velation might therefore be publiftied in 96 or 97. 

Here we lliould conclude ; but a 1 ; the curious reader 
Percy’s may defire to be informed how the ptediffions revealed 
Key to the in this book of St John have ufually been interpre'ed 
New ef- and applied, we ihall confidently with our fubjwSt 
tament. fubjoin a key to the prophecies contained in the Revela¬ 
tion. This is extracted frvm the learned diflirtations of 
Hr Newton, bilhop of Briftol (1) : to which the reader 
is referred lor a more full illultration of the feveral putts 
as the concii'enefs of our plan only admits a fhort analy- 
fis or abridgment of them. 

Dr New- Nothing of a prophetical nature occurs in the firft 
ton’s ex- three chapters, except, 1. What is faid concerning the 
plication of chuich oi Ephefus, that her “ candleftick (hall be re- 
the pro- moved out of its place,” which is now verified, not 
wliichhave on ^ ‘ n t ^' s ’ ^ ut ‘ n ah the other Alia'ic churches which 
been alrea- ex hted at that time i the light of the G (pel having 
dy accom- been taken ft om them, not only by their herefies and 
plilhed. divifion., from witlib., but by the arms of the Saracens 
from without: And, 2. C< ncetning the church of 
Smyrna, that fhe (ha 1 “ have tribulation ten days;” 
that is, in prophetic language, “ ten years;” refe ring 
to the perfecution of D'ocleiian, which alone of all the 
general perfecutions lailed fo long. 

The next fNe chapters ielate to the opening of the 
Seven Sca.s; and by th-fie (l-als are intimated fo many 
different periods of the prophecy. Six ot thefe feals 
are opened in the lixth and feventh chapters. 

The jhjl feal or period is memorable for conquefts. 
It comn;enccs with Vefipdian, and terminates in Nerva ; 
and during this time Judea was f .bjugated. The fe- 
condf.ai is noted f r w;.i and (laughter. It commences 
with Trajan, and on inue- th\< ugh his re'gn, and that 
of his fuccefiors. In this period, he Jews were entire¬ 
ly routed and dil'perfed ; and great wa» the (lan,hter 
and Jevjftation occationed by the contending parties. 
The third feal is chat adt.rifcd by a rigorous execution 
ofjuitice, an ! an abundant provifion of corn, wine, and 
oil. It commences with Sepiimius Severus. He and 
Alexander Severus werejmt and ievere emperors, and 
at the fame time highly celebrated for the regard 
they paid to the felicity of their peep’e, by procu¬ 
ring them plenty of every thing, and particulaily 
corn, wine, and oil. This period lalted during the 
reigns of the Septimian family. The fourth feal is dif- 
tinguifhed by a concurrence of evils, fuch as war, fa- 
mitu., peftilence, and wild bealfs ; by all which the Ro¬ 
man empire was remarkably infefted irom the reign of 
Max.m,n to that of Dioclefian. The ffth feal begins 
at Hn.clefian, and is fignalized by the-great perfecution, 
from whence arol'e that memorable era, the Era of 
Martyrs. With Conllantine begins the fixth feal, a 
period of revolutions, pictured forth by gre it commo¬ 
tions in earth and in heaven, alluding to the fubverlion 
oi P.igunifm and the edablifitment of Chriliianitv. This 
peii d lailed from the reiy:n of Conftantine the Great 
to hat of Theodofius the firft. The feventh feal includes 
under it the remaining parts of the prophecy, and com¬ 


prehends feven periods diftii.gniflied by the founding of Scripture, 
(even trumpets. 

As the feals foretold the (late cf the Roman em¬ 
pire before and till it became Chriltian, (o the trum¬ 
pets f relhow the rate of it afterwards,; each nun-pet 
being an alarm to one nation or , ther, rouf.ng them up 
to overthrow that empire. 

Four of thele trumpets are founded in the eighth 
chapter. 

At the founding of rbe fir ft, Alaric and his Goths 
invade the R- man empire, beiiege Rome twi< e, and lit 
it on fire in ieveral places. At the founding of the fie- 
cond, Attila and his Hues wade the R man pr vinces, 
and cv mpel the eailern empeior Theodofius me fecond, 
and the weltern empero Va entinian the bird, to fub- 
mit to fhameful terms. At the inunding of the third, 

Gahisric and his Vandals arrive from Africa ; Foil and 
plunder Rome, and let fail again with immenie wealth 
and innumerable captives. At the f unding of the 
fourth, Odoacer and the Heruli put an er.d to the very 
name of the we hern empire ; Theodoric founds the 
kingdom of the Oftr- goths in Italy ; and at lalt Italy 
becomes a province of the eailern empire, Rome being 
governed by a duke under the exarch of Ravenna. 

As the foregoing trumpets relate chiefly to the down, 
fal ot the wellern empire, fo do the two following to 
that of the eailern. They are founded in the ninth, 
tenth, and parr o( the eleventh chapters. At the fouud- 
int ot the filth trumpet, Mahomet, that blazing (tar, ap¬ 
pears, opens the bouomltfs pit, and with his locufts the 
Arabians darkens the fun and air. And at the founding 
of the fixth, a period not yet finifhed, the lour angels, 
that is, the four lultans, or leaders of the Turks and 
Othmans, are loofed from the river Euphrates. The 
Greek or Eailern empire was cruelly “ hurt and tor* 
mented” under lhe fifth trumpet; but under the fixth, 
it as “(lain,” and utterly deftroyed. 

The Latin or Weftern Church not being reclaim¬ 
ed by the ruin of the Greek or Eaftern, but dill 
perfifting in that idolatry and wickednefs; at the be¬ 
ginning of tbe rei th chapter, and under the found of 
this fixth trumpet, is introduced a vifion preparative to 
the prophecies refipedting the Weltern Church, wherein 
an angel is reprefemed, having in his hand a little book, 
or codicil, deferibing the calamities that (hould overtake 
that church. Tbe meafuiing of the temple (hows, that 
during all this period there will be fome true Chriftians, 
who will conform themfelve- to the rule of God’s wild, 
even whiift the outer court, that is, the external and 
m> re extenfive part cf this temple or church, is trodden 
under foot by Gentiles, i. e. fuch Chriftians as, in their 
idolatrous worlhip and perfecuting practice, refembla 
and outdo tbe Gentiles themleive*. Yet againft thefe 
corrupters of religion there will always be fome true 
witneffes to protelf, who, however they may be over¬ 
borne at times, and in appearance reduced to death, yet 
will arife again from time to time, till at laft they tri¬ 
umph and glorioully afeend. The eleventh chapter 
concludes with the founding of the feventh trumpet. 

In 


(1) Di flirtations on the prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled, andattkis time are fulfilling, in the 
woild, vol. iii. 8 vo, 
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Scripture, In the twelfth chapter, by the woman bearing r. man- 
^Scriven er. j s t o be underflood the Christian church ; by the 

great red dragon, the heathen Roman empire; by the 
man-child whom the woman bore, Conftantine the 
Great; and by the war in heaven, the contefts between 
the Chrilta-n and Healhen religions. 

In the thirteenth chapter, by the bead v/ith feven 
heads and ten horns, unto whom the dragon gave his 
power, feat, and great author ty, is to be underftood, 
not Pat an but Chriftian, no. imperial hut papal Rome ; 
in Submitting to whofe religion, the world did in effeft 
Submit again to the religion of the dragon. The ten¬ 
horned bead therefore reprefents the Romilh church 
and State in general: but the bead with two horns like 
a lamb is the Roman clergy; and that image of the 
ten-horned beaft, which the two horned bead caufed to 
be made, and infpired with life, is the pope; whofe 
number is 666, according to the numerical powers of 
the letters condituting the Roman name Aaravec, La- 
tinus, or its equivalent in Hebrew, flmsn Romiilh. 
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Chapter xiv. By the lamb on mount Sion is meant 
Jefus ; by the hundred forty and four thoufand, his 
church and followers ; by the angel .preaching the ever- 
lading Gofpel, the firSt principal effort made towards a 
ref; rotation by that public opposition fm med againd the 
worfhip of faints and images by emperors and bifhops in 
the eighth and ninth centuries ; by the angel crying, 
“ Babylon is "fallen,” the Waldenfes and Albigenles, 
who pronounced the church of Rome to be the Apo¬ 
calyptic Babylon, and denounced her deltruffion ; and 
by the third angel, Martin Luther and his fellow re¬ 
formers, who proteded againd all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, as dedruffive to falvation. For 
an account of the dodlrines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures, fee Theology. For proofs of their 
divine origin, fee Religion, Prophecy, and Mi¬ 
racles. 

SCRIVENER, one who draws contra&s, or whofe 
bufinefs it is to place money at intered. If a ferivener 
is intruded with a bond, he may receive the intereft ; 
and if he fails, the obligee {hall bear the lofs: and fo 
it is if he receive the principal and deliver up the bond; 
for being entruded with the fecurity itfelf, it mud be 
prefumed that he is traded with power to receive inte¬ 
red or principal; and the giving up the bond on pay¬ 
ment of the money fnall be a difeharge thereof. But 
if a ferivener Ihall be entruded with a mortgage-deed, 
he hath only authority to receive the intered, not the 
principal; the giving up the deed in this cafe not being 
Sufficient to reftore the edate, but there mud be a re¬ 
conveyance, &c. It is held, where a ferivener puts out 
his die t’- m; ney on a bad fecurity, which upon in¬ 
quiry might have been eafily found fo, yet he cannot in 
equity be tha.gev. to anfvvcr for the money; for it is 

x 
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here faid, no one would venture to put out money of Scrobfcu- 
another upon a fecurity, if ne were obliged to warrant Us 
and make it good in cafe a lofs Ihould happen,’ without II 
any fraud in him. Scruple. 

SCROBICULUS cordis, the fame as Anticae.- 

D1UM. 

SCRGFANELLO, in ichthyology, a rame by 
which l .me have called a fmall lilh of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, more ufually known by the name of the fcor - 
pana- 

SCROLL, in Heraldry. See that ai tide, chap. iv. 
fed. 9. When the m..uo relates to the cre.t, the fcroll 
is pjoperly placed above the atchievement; otherwise it 
Ihould be annexed to the efcutcheon. Thole or the 
order of knighth c d are generally placed round lhic-lds. 

SCROPHULA, the king’s evil. See Medicine, 
n ° 349 - 

SCROPHULARIA, Figwort, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus of the angiofpemna onset, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs ot plants ; and in tne natural method rank¬ 
ing under tnc 40th order, Perfumta. The calyx is 
quinquefid ; the corolla aimoll glob; fe, and refnplnated; 
the capfuie bilocular. There are feveral fpecies, of 
which the moll remarkable are, j. Nodofa, or the com¬ 
mon figwort, which grows in woods and hedges. The 
root is tuber ou- ; the Stalks are four or five feet lfgh, 
and branched towards the top ; the leaves are heart- 
Ihaped, ferrate.!, a.m acute. The flowers are of a dark 
red colour, Ih.-ped iise a cap or helmet; the b-wer lip 
greenilh: they grow in loofe di.h tomnus fpikes or ra- 
ccmi at the top of the biand.e?. The leaves have a fe¬ 
tid fmell and bitter tafte A decoftion -ff them is Said 
to cure hogs ot the mealies. An ointment made of the 
root was forme fly ufed to cure the piles and Scrophu- 
lotls fores, bu. is at piefent out of practice. 2. Aqua- 
tua, water-ligwort, or betony. The root is fibrous; 

Stem eredt, Square, about four Let hijh. The leaves 
are oppclue, eilipt.cai, pointed, {lightly fcalloped, on 
decurrent footllalks. Flowers purple, in loi.fe naked 
fpikes. It grow- on the fides of rivulets and other 
wet places, and has a .e id fmell, though not fo Strong 
as the preceding. The .eaves a e u ed in medicine as a 
corrector ot fena, and in powder to promote fneezing. 

3. Scorodonia, or balm-leaved figwort The Stem is 
eredt, Square, about two fe t high. The leaves are 
opposite, doubly Serrated. The Sowers are duSk” pur¬ 
ple, in compofiie bunches. It grows on the banks cf 
rivulets, &c. in Cornwall 4. Vernalis, or yellow fig. 
wo t. The Stalks are fquare, hairy, brown, about two 
feet high. The leaves are heart-lhaped, roundifh, hai¬ 
ry, indented, oppofite. The flowers are yellow, on 
Single forked footstalks from the al® of the leaves. It 
gr; ws in hedges in Surry. 

SCROTUM. See Anatomy, n° 107. 

SCicUPI, in natural hiltory, the name of a clafs of 
foffils, formed in detached maffes, with; ut any crufts ; 
of no determinate figure or regular Structure ; and com¬ 
puted of a crystalline or fparry matter, debated by an 
admixture of earth in various proportions. Lender this 
clafs are comprehended, 1. The telaugia. 2. The petri- 
dia. 3. The lithozugia. 4. The jafpides or jafpers. 

SCRUPLE, Scrupulus, or Scrupulum,- the lead 
of the weights tried by the ancients, which amongSl 
the Romans was the 24th part of an ounce, or the 3d 
part of a dram. The fcruple is Still a weight among 

us. 



Semple, 

Scrutiny. 
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us, containing the 3d part of a dram, or 20 grains. 
Among goldfmiths it is 24 grains. 

Scrutle, in Chaldean chronology, is r^so P art 
an hour, called by the Hebrews helakin . Thel'e fcruples 
are much med by the Jews, Arabs, and other eaftern 
people, in computations of time. 

Scruples of half Duration , an arch of the moon’s or¬ 
bit, which the moon’s centre delcribes fiom the begin¬ 
ning of an eclipfe to its middle. 

Scruples of Immefion or Incidence , an arch of the 
moon’s orbit, which her centre delcribes from the be¬ 
ginning of the eclipfe to the time when its centre falls 
into the fhadow. 

Scruples of Emerfton , an arch of the moon’s orbit, 
which her centre delcribes in the time i.om the firlt 
emerli n of he moon’s limb to the end of the eclipf . 

SCRUTINY, (Sirutinium), in the primitive church, 
an exarnihriti n or pr button pracbled in the lull; week 
of Lent, on the catechumens who we e to receive bap- 
tifm on tl e Eafter day. The fcrutiny was performed 
with a great many ceremonies. Exorcilms and prayers 
\ve,e madeov.r the heads of the catechumens; and on 
Palm Sunday, the Lord’s Piaytr and Creed were given 
them, which they were afcei wards made to rehearfe. 
This cuitom »js more in ule in he church of Rome 
than anywhere elfe ; though it appeals, by home miflal?, 
to have been likewife uf.-d, though much later, in the 
Gallican church. It is fuppoled to have ceafed about 
the year 860. Some traces of this practice ftill re¬ 
main at Vienne, in DaupLine, and at Liege. 

Scrutiny is .did ulecl, in the canon law, for a tick¬ 
et or little paper billet, wherein at eLdtions :he electors 
write their votes frivateli, lo as it may not be known 
foi wln m they vine. Among us 'he teim fcrutiny is 
chiefly ufed for a ft-idl peruial and examination of the 
feveral votes haitby tai-.cn at an eledtion ; in order to 
find out any irregularities committed therein, by un¬ 
qualified voters, &c. 


SCRUTORE, or Scrutoir (from the French ef- 
critoire), a kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening 
downward. , for conveniency 1 f writing on, &c. 

SCRY, in falconry, denotes a large flock of fowl. 

SCUDDING, the movement by which a fhip is car¬ 
ried precipitately before a temped. As a fhip flies with 
amazing rapidity through the water whenever this ex¬ 
pedient is put in praftice, it is never attempted in a 
contrary wind, unlels when her condition renders her 
incapable of fudaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any lunger on her lide, without being ex- 
poled to the mod imminent danger of being overfct. 

A fliip either feuds with a fail extended on her f >re. 
maft, or, if the (form is excethve, without any fail; 
which, in the fea-phrafe, h called feudding un ier b .re 
po.es. In floop> and lch<.oners, and oth.r lmah veliels, 
the fail employed for this purpofe is called the fquare- 
fail. In large lhips, it is eitner the forefail at large, 
reefed, or with its g- ole wings extended, according 
to the degree of the tem^eft ; or it is the fore-top fail, 
clofe reefed, and lowered on the cap ; which lafl is 
particularly ufed when the fea runs fo high as to be¬ 
calm the forefail occafi nally, a circumftance which ex- 
pofes the lhip to the da ger of broaching-to. The prin¬ 
cipal hazards incietent to feudding are generally, a poop¬ 
ing fea; the difficulty of fleering, which expofes the 
veiled perpetually to the r ifle of bruaching-to ; and the 
want of iufficient fea-room. A fea Unking the fhip 
violently on the Hern may dafh it inwards, by which 
fhe mufi inevitably founder. In broaching to (that is, 
inclining fuddenly to windward), file is threatened with 
being immed ately overturned; and, for want of fea- 
room, fhe is endangered by fhipwrcck on a lee fhore, a 
circumtlance too dreadiul to require explanation. 

SCULFONE/E, among the Romans, a kind of 
{hues worn by flaves of both fexes. Thefe flioes wk 
only blocks of wood made hollow, like the French fa- 
Lots. ' 
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1 T S the art of carving wood or hewing ftone into ima- 
Definition ges. It j s an art of the moft remote antiquilv, 
cfrcul l’- being pr.iffiled, as there is reafon to believe, befure the 
Origin of g en=ril l deluge. We are induced to affign it to this 
it, 0 early origin, by confide! ing the expedients by which, 
in the firfi itages of luciety, men have everywhere tup- 
plied the place of a phabeiic charadlers. Thefe, it is 
univerfdiy known, have been pidlure-writing, fuch as 
that of the Mexicans, which, in the progrefs ot refine¬ 
ment and knowledge, was gradually improved into the 
hieioglyph cs of ti,e Egyptians' and other ancient na¬ 
tions. See Hieroglyphics. 

That mankind Should have lived near 1700 years, 
from the creation of ihe world to the flood of Noah, 
without falling upon any method to make their concep¬ 
tions permanent, or to communicate them to a dillance, 
is extremely improbable; elpecially when we call to 
mind hat fuch methods of uniting have been found, in 
m dern times, among people much lefs enlightened than 
thole mull have been who were capable of building 


fuch a veflel as the ark. But if the antediluvians were 
acquainted with any kind of writing, there can belittle 
d- ubt of its being hieroglyphical writing. Mr Bryant 
has proved that the Chaldeans were pnllelfcd of that art 
before the Egyptians; and Berofus* informs us, that ' Aptid 
a delineation of all the monflrous forms which inhabit- Syncellum, 
ed the chaos, when this earth was in that ftate, was to 37 ‘ 
be feen in the temple of Belus in Babylon. This deli¬ 
neation, as he deferibes it, mufi have been a hiftory in 
hieroglyphical charadters ; f m it confided of human fi¬ 
gures with wings, with two h;ads, an I fome with the 
horns and legs of goats. This is ex idtly fimilar to the 
hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptiins; and it was 
preiei ved, our author fays, bo’h in drawings and engra¬ 
vings in the temple of the god of Babylon. As Chal¬ 
dee was the fir it peopled region of the earth after the 
flood, and as it appears from Pliny f, as well as from 4. 

Berofus, that the art of engraving upon bricks baked Nat.* lib. 7 . 
in the fun was there carried to a confiderable degree of cap. .56. 
perfedlion at a very early period, the probability cer- 
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tainly is, that the Chaldeans derived the art of bierogly- 
phical writing, and confequently the rudiments of the, 
art of fculpture from their antediluvian anceftors. 

It is generally thought that fculpture had its origin 
from idolatry, as it was found neceitary to place before 
the people the images of their gods to enliven the fer¬ 
vour of their devotion : but this is probably a miftake.. 
The worfhip of the heavenly bodies, as the only gods 
of the heathen nations, prevailed fo long before the deifi¬ 
cation of dead men was thought of (fee Polytheism), 
that we cannot fuppofe mankind to have been, during 
all that time, ignorant of the art of hieroglyphical wri¬ 
ting. But the deification of departed heroes undoubt¬ 
edly gave rife to the alnioft univerfal practice of repre- 
fenting the gods by images of a human form s and 
therefore we muft conclude, that the elements of fculp- 
ture were known before that art was .employed to en¬ 
liven the devotion of idolatrous worfhippers. The py¬ 
ramids and obelifks. of Egypt, which were probably 
temples, or rather altars, dedicated to the fun (fee Py¬ 
ramid), were covered-from top to bottom with hiero¬ 
glyphical emblems of men, beafts, birds, fifhes, and' 
reptiles, at a period prior to that in which there is any< 
unexceptionable evidence that mere ftatue-worlhip pre¬ 
vailed even in that nurfery of idolatry. 

But though it appears thiis evident that piflure- 
writing was the firfl; employment of the fculptor, we 
are far from imagining that idolatrous worlhip did not 
contribute to carry his art to that perfection which it 
attained in fome of the nations of antiquity. Even in 
the dark ages of Europe, when the other fine aits were 
almoft extinguifhed, the mummery of the church of 
Ebme, and the veneration which fhe taught for her 
faints and martyrs,, preferved among the Italians fome 
veftiges of the fifter-arts of fculpture and painting ; and 
therefore, as human nature is everywhere the fame, it is 
reafonable to believe that a fimilar. veneration for he¬ 
roes and demigods would, among the ancient nations, 
have a fimilar effedt. But if this be fo, the preemp¬ 
tion is, that the Chaldeans weie the firft who invented 
the ait of hewing blocks of wood and (tone into the fi¬ 
gures of men and other animals; for the Chaldeans were 
unqueftionably the firft idolators, and their early-pro- 
grefs in fculpture is confirmed by the united teftimonies 
of Berofus, Alexander Polyhifior, Apollodorus, and 


to prefent the fubftance of his fcattered hints in one 
view, we will not be. confident that we have omitted 
rtone of them. The ox, fays he, was the Scythian em¬ 
blem of the generator of animal life,, and hence it be¬ 
came the principal divinity, of the Arabians. The fer- 
pent was the fymbol of the fdurce of intelligent nature. 
Thefe were the common points of union in all the firft 
religions of .the earth. From Egypt the Ifraelites car¬ 
ried with them a religious, veneration for the ox and the 
ferpent. Their veneration for. the ox appeared foon af¬ 
ter they marched into the wildernefs, when in the ab- 
fence of Mofes they called upon Aaron to make* them 
gods which fhould go before them. The idea of ha¬ 
ving an idol to go before them, fays our author, was 
completely Scythian; for fo the Scythians adted .in all 
their, progrefs through Afia, with this difference, that 
their idol was. a living animal, fhe Ifraelites having 
gained their favourite god, which was an ox (not a calf 
as it is rendered in the book of Exodus), next pro¬ 
ceeded to hold a feftival, which, was to be accompa¬ 
nied with dancing; a fpecies of gaiety common.in the 
feftivals which were held in adoration of the emblematic 
Urotal or ox in that very part of Arabia near Mount- 
Sinai where this event took, place. It is mentioned 
too as a curious and important fad!, that the ox which 
was revered in Arabia was called Adonai. Accordingly 
Aaron announcing tfhe feaft to the ox or golden calf, 
fpeaks thus, ia-morrow is a feaft to Adonai , which is-in 
our tranflation rendered to the Lord. In the time of 
Jeroboam we read of the golden calves fetpp as objedls* 
of worfhip at Bethel and Dan., Nor was the reverence 
paid to the ox confined to Scythia, to Egypt, and to 
Alia ; it extended-much farther. The ancient Cimbri, 
as the Scythians did, carried an ox of bronze before 
them on all their expeditions. Mr Bromley alfo in¬ 
forms us, that as great refpeft was paid to the living 
ox among the Greeks as was offered to its fymbol- 
among other nations. 

The emblem of the ferpent, continues'Mr Bromley, 
was marked yet more decided 1 y by the exprefs direc¬ 
tion of the Almighty. That animal had ever been 
confidered as emblematic of the fupreme generating 
power of intelligent life : And was that idea, fays he, 
difcouraged, fo far as it went to be a fign or fymbol of 
life, when God faid to Mofes, “ Make thee a brazen 


Eliny; not to mention the eaftern tradition, that the ferpeht, and fet it upon a pole, and it fhall come to pafs 
father of Abraham was a ftatuary. that every one who is bitten, when he lookelh upon it, 

Mr Brom- Againft this conclufion Mr Bromley, in his late Hif-. fhall Jive.” In Egypt the ferpent furrounded their Ifis- 
ley’s theo- tory of the Fine Arts, has urged fome plaulible argu- and Ofiris, the diadems of their princes, and the bon- 
ry, that ments. In ftating thefe he profelfes not to be original, nets of their priefts. The ferpent made a diftinguifhed 
fculpture or to derive his information from the fountain-head of, figure in Grecian fculpture. The fable of EchSdne, 
edb^the^” antiquity. He adopts, as he tells us, the theory of a the mother of the Scythians, gave her- figure termina- 
Scythians. French writer, who maintains, that in the year of the ting as 3 ferpent to all the founders of ftates in. Greece ; 

; world 1949, about 300 years after the deluge, the from which their.earli.eft fculptors reprefemed in that 

Scythians under Brouma, a defcendant of Magog the form the Titan princes, Cecrops, Draco, and even Eric- 
fon of Japhet, extended their conquefts over the greater thonius. Befide'the .fpear of the image of Minerva, 
part of Afia. According to this fyftem Brouma was which Phidias made for the citadel of Athens, he pla- 
not only the civilizer of India, and the author of the ced a ferpent, which was fuppofed to guard that god- 
braminical dodtrines, but alfo difFufed the principles of dels. 


the Scythian mythology over Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, The ferpent was combined with many other figures, 
and the continent of Afia. It fometixnes was coiled round an egg as an emblem 

Of thefe principles Mr Bromley has given us no di- of the creation ; fometimes. round a trident, to (ho-w 
ftindl enumeration : the account which he gives of them its power over the fea ; fometimes it encircled a flam- 
is not to be found in one place, but to be colledted from , beau, to reprefent life and death, 
a variety of diftant paffages. In attempting therefore In Egypt, as well as in Scythia and. India, the di- • 
4 vinity 
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vanity was reprefer,ted on the leaves of the tamara or which ferved as houfes to protect them from the drrns 
lotus. P.ui whs woilhipped as a god in that country, cf winter. They were wnhou laws governed by the 
as well as over the eaft. Tiieir fphinxes, and all their dictates of natural eqtmy. They coveted not gold or 
combined figures of animal cteation, took their origin fiver like the reft of mankind, and lived upon milk and 
from the mother of the Sc; Lilians, who brought forth honey. Though they were expofed to extreme cold, 
an offspring that teas halt a woman and halt a lerpent. and had abundance oi Hocks, they knew not how to 
Their pyramids and ob.lifks arofe from the idea of make garments of wool, but cl< thed themfelves in the 
flame; the Hr ft emblem of the lupremc principle, in- Jkins of wild beaft»±.” ‘i his is the ni >ft favourable f Lib. 2. 
troduced by the Scythians, and which even the influ- account which any ancient writer gives of the Scyrlii- cap. 2. 
ence of Zoroaller and the magi could not remove. ans. By Strabo § and Herodotus || they are reprefented § ^ib. 7. 

We are told that the Bacchus of the Greeks is de- as the moll lavage of mortals, delighting in war and jLVa?' 
rived from the Brouma of the Indians ; that both are bloodfhed, cutting the throats of all ftrangers who came 
reprefented as feated on a fuan fwimming ever the among them, eating their flefli, and making cups and 
waves, to indicate that each was the god ot humid na- pots of their Ikulls. Is it conceivable that fuch fava- 
ture.net the god of wine, but the good of waters. The ges could be fculptors ; or that, even fuppofing their 
mitre of Bacchus Was lhaped like half au egg ; an em- manners to have been fuch as Jttftin represents them, a 
blem taken from this circumftance, that at the creation people lb Ample and ignorant could have impofed their 
the egg from which all things fprung was divided in mythology upon the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and Egyp* 
the middle. Pan alfo was revered among the Scythians ; tians, whom we know by the moll incontrovertible evi- 
.and irpm that people were derived all the emblems by dence to have been great and poliflied nations fo early 
which the Greeks reprefented this divinity. as in the days of Abraham? No! We could as lb on 

It would be tedious to follow our author through admit other novelties of more importance, with which 
the whole of this fubjedt ; and were we to fubmit to fome of the prefent age pretend to enlighten the 
the labour of colledting and arranging his fcattered ma- world, as this origin afligned by Mr Bromley to the art 
terials, we fhould ftill view his fyftem with fome degree ot fculpture, unlefs fupported by better authority than 
of fufpicion. It is drawn, as he informs us, from the that of D’Ancarville. 

work of M. D’Ancarville, ir.titled, Recherches fur I’Ori- The inference of our author from the name of the 
5 gine , I'Efprit, et les Progres, des /Iris de la Grcce. facred ox in Arabia, and from the dancing and gaiety 

HI founded. To form concluiions concerning the o.igin of nations, which were common in the religious feftivals of the 
the rife and progrefs of the arts and fciences, without Arabians, appears to us to be very haftily drawn. At 
the aid of hiftorical evidence, by analogies which are the early period of the departure of the Ifraelites from 
fbmetimes accidental, and aften fanciful, is a mode Egypt, the language of the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
of reafoning which cannot readily be admitted. There Arabians, differed not more from each other than do 
may indeed, we acknowledge, be refemblances in the re- the different dialedts of the Greek tongue which are 
ligion, language, manners, and cuiloms, of different na- found in the poems of Homer (fee Philology, fedt. 
tions, fo linking and fo numerous, that to doubt of III.); and it is certain,„that for many years after the 
their being defeended from the fame ftock would favour formation of the golden-calf, the Hebrews were ftran- 
of fcepticifm. But hiftorical theories muft not be gers to every fpecies of idolatry but that which they 
adopted rafhly. Wc muft be certain that the evidence had brought with them from their houfe of bondage, 
is credible and fatisfadlory before we proceed to deduce See Remphan. 

any condufions. We muft firft know whether the Taking for granted therefore that the Scythians did 
Scythian hiftory jtfelf be authentic, before we make not impofe their mythology upon the eaftern nations, 
any comparifon with the hiftory of other nations. But and that the art of fculpture, as well as hieroglyphic 
what is called the Scythian hiftory, every man of learn- writing and idolatrous worfhip, prevailed firft among 
ing knows to be a colledlion of fables. Herodotus and the Chaldeans, we Ihall endeavour to trace the progrefs s 
Juftin are the two ancient writers from whom we have of this art through fome other nations of antiquity, till 
the fulleft account of that warlike nation ; but thefe two we bring it to Greece, where it was carried to the high- 
hiftorians contradidt each other, and both write what eft perfection to which it has yet attained, 
cannot be believed of the fame people at the fame pe- The firft intimation that we have of the art of fculp- 
liod of their progrefs. Juftin tells us, that there was a ture is in the book of Genefis, where we are informed, 
long and violent conteft between the Scythians and E- that when Jacob, by the divine command, was return- 
gyptians about the antiquity of their refpedlive nations; ing to Canaan, his wife Rachel carried ah ng with her 
and after Hating the arguments on each fide of the que- the teraphim or idols of her father. Thefe we are af- 
' Lib. 2. ftion, which, as he gives them*, are nothing to the pur- fured were fmall, fince Rachel found it fo eafy to con- 
«p. 1. pofe, he decides in favour of the claim of the Scy- ceal them from her father, notwithftanding his anxious 
tiffins. Herodotus was too partial to the Egyptians, fearch. We are ignorant, however, how thefe images 
not to give them the palm of antiquity : and he was were made, or of what materials they were compofed. 
probably in the right; for Juftin deferibes his moft The firft perfon mentioned as an artift of eminence is 
ancient of nations, even in the time of Darius Hyf- Bezaleel, who formed the cheKibims which covered the 
tafpes, as ignorant of all the arts of civil life. “ They mercy-feat. 

occupied their land in common (fays he), and culti- The Egyptians alfo cultivated the art of fculpture; Egyptian 
vated none of it. They had.no houfes nor fettled habi- but there were two circumftances that obftrudted its fculpture. 
tations, but wandered with their cattle from defert to progrels, 1. The perfons of the Egyptians were not 
defert. In thefe rambles they carried their wives and polfeffed of the graces of form, 1 f elegance, dr of fym- 
children in tumbrels covered with the fkins of beafts, metry ; and of confequence they had no perfedt ftaudard 
Vol. XVII. Z 
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to model their tafte. They refembled the Chinefe in 
the call of their face, in their great bellies, and in the 
clumfy rounding of their contours. 2. They were re¬ 
trained by their laws to the principles and pradtices of 
their ancestors, and were not permitted to introduce any 
innovations. Their ftatues were always formed in the 
fame itiff attitude, with the arms hanging perpendicular¬ 
ly down the fides. What perfedlion were they capable of 
who knew no other attitude than that of chairmen ? 
So far were they from attempting any improvements, 
that in the time of Adrian the art continued in the 
fame rude ftate as at firft ; and when their flavilh adu¬ 
lation for that emperor induced them to place the fta- 
tue of his favourite Anti-nous among the objedls of 
their worfliip, the fame inanimate ftiffnefs in the atti¬ 
tude of the body and pofition of the arms was obferved. 
We believe it will fcarcely be neceflary to inform our 
readers that the Egyptian ftatue jufl now mentioned is 
very different from the celebrated ftatue of Antinous, 
=of which fo many moulds have been taken that imita¬ 
tions of it are now to be met with almoft in every cabi¬ 
net in Europe. 

Notwithftanding the attachments of the Egyptians to 
ancient ufegesi Winkelman thinks he has difcovered two 
different ftyles of fculpture which prevailed at different 
periods- The firft of thefe ends with the conqueft of 
Egypt by Cambyfes. The fecond begins at that time, 

7 and extends beyond the reign of Alexander the Great. 

firft ftyle. j n t jj e ftyl e> the lines which form the contour are 

ftraight and projefling a little: the pofition is ftiff and 
unnatural: In fitting figures the legs are parallel, the 
feet fqueezed together, and the arms fixed to the fides ; 
but in the figures of women the left arm is folded 
acrofs the breaft ; the bones and muffles are faintly 
•differnible ; the eyes are flat and looking obliquely, and 
1 the eyebrows funk ; features which deftroy entirely the 
beauty of the head ; the cheek-bones are high, the chin 
fmall and piked : the ears are generally placed higher 
than in nature, and the feet are too large and flat. In 
fhort, if we are. to look for any model in the ftatues of 
Egypt, it is not for the model of beauty but of defor¬ 
mity. The ftatues of men are naked, only they have 
a fhort apron, and a few folds of drapery furrounding 
their waift : The veftments of women are only diftin- 
guifhable by the border, which rfes a little above the 
furface of the ftatue. In this age it is evident the 

8 Egyptians knew little of drapery. 

Second Of the fecond ftyle of fculpture praftifed among the 

Egyptians, Winkelman thinks he has found fpecimens 
in the two figures of bafal-tes in the C.pitol, and in an¬ 
other figure at Villa Albani, the head of which has 
been renewed. The tw,, firft of thefe, he remarks, bear 
vifible traces of the former ftyle, which appear efpecially 
in the form of the mouth and fhortnefs of the chin. 
The hands poffefs more elegance; and the feet are 
placed at a greater diftancefiom one another, than was 
cuftomary in more ancient times. In the firft and third 
fio-ures the arms hang down clofe to the fides. In the 
fecond they hang more freely. Winkelman fufpeds 
that thefe three ftatues have been made after the con¬ 
queft of Egypt by the Greeks. They are clothed with 
2 trmic, a rob^j and a mantle* The tunic, which is 
puckered into many folds, deffends from the neck to 
the ground. The robe in the firft and third ftatues 
feenis clofe to the body,. and is only perceptible by 
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fome little folds. It is tied under the breaft, and co¬ 
vered by the mantle, the two buttons of winch are 
placed under the epaulet. 

The Antinous of the Capitol is compofed of two 
pieces, which are joined under the haunches. Bat as 
all the Egyptian ftatues which now remain have been" 
hewn out of one block, we muft believe that Diodorus* 
in faying the ftone was divided, and each half fini feed 
by a feparate artizan, fpoke only of a coloffus. The 
fame author informs us, that the Egyptians divided the 
human body into 24^ parts; but it is to be regretted 
that he has not given a more minute detail of that di- 
vifion. 

The Egyptian ftatues were not only formed by the 
chifel, they were alfo polifhed with great care. Even 
thofe on the fummit of an obelifk, which could only be 
viewed at a diftatice, were finifhed with as much labour 
and care as if they had admitted a clofe infpeftion. As 
they are generally executed in 'granite or bafaltes, ftones 
of a very hard texture, it is impoffible not to admire 
the indefatigable patience of the artifts. 

The eye -was often of different materials from the reft 
of the ftatue ; fometimes it was compofed of a precious 
ftone or metal. We are allured that the valuable dia¬ 
mond of the emprefs of Ruffia, the largeft and moft 
beautiful hitherto known, formed one of the eyes of the 
famous ftatue of Scheringham in the temple of Bra- 
ma. 

Thofe Egyptian ftatues which ftill remain are com¬ 
pofed of wood or baked earth : and the ftatues of earth 
are covered with green enamel. ^ 

The Phenicians poffeffed both a charadter and fitua- pheniciau- 
tion highly favourable to the cultivation of ftatuary. fculpture. 
They had beautiful models in their own perfons, and 
their induftrious charadler qualified them to attain pei- 
fedtffn in every art for which they had a tafte. Their 
fituation raifed a ipirit of commerce, and commerce in¬ 
duced them to cultivate the arts. Their temples (hone 
with ftatues and columns of gold, and a profufion of 
emeralds was everywhere fcattered. All the g r eat works 
of the Phenicians have been unfortunately deftroyed ; 
but many of the Carthaginian medals are ftill preferved, 
ten of which are depofited in the cabinet of the grand 
duke of Florence. But though the Car haginians were 
a colony of Phenicians, we cannot from their works 
judge of the merit of their anceftors. I0 

The Perfians made n>' diftinguifhed figure in the arts Thisartnot 
of defign. They were indeed fenfible to the charms of cultivated 
beauty, but they did not ftudy to imitate them. Their among the 
drefs, which confided of long flowing robes conceal- Per f ians ‘ 
ing the whole perfon, prevented them from attending to 
the beauties of form. Their religion, too, which taught 
them to worlhip the divinity in the emblem of fire, and 
that it was impious to reprefent him under a human 
form, feemed almoft to prohibit the exercife of this art, 
by taking away thofe motives which alone could give it 
dignity and value ; and as it was not cuftomary among 
them to raife ftatues to great men, it was impoffible 
that ftatuary could flourifh in Perfia. XI 

The Etrurians or ancient Tuffans, in the opinion of Etruriam 
Winkelman, carried this art to fome degree of perfec- fculpture*. 
tion at an earlier period than the Greeks. It is faid to 
have been introduced before the ftege of Troy by De- 
dalus, who, in order to efcape the refentment of Minos 
king of Crete, took refuge in Sicily, from whence he 

gaffe d. 
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palled into Italy, where he ’eft many monuments of his tries: anJ if fculpture had its origin from the wcrihip 
art. Paufanias and Diodorus Siculus inform us, that of idols, there is realon to believe that it was one of 
fome works al'cribed to him were to be feen when they the rts which were thus imported ; for that the gods 
wrote, and that thefe poirelfed that character of majef- of Greece were of Egyptian and Phenician extraction 
ty which afterwards diftinguifhed the labours of Etru- is a fadt incontrovertible; (fee Mysteries, Mvtho- 
ria. logy, Philology, fed. 7. Philosophy, n° 19, and 

A charadter ftror.gly marked forms the chief diftinc- Titan.) The original ftatues of the gods, hov. ever, 
tion in thofe productions of Etruria which have ddcend- were very rude. The earlieft objeds of idolatrous wor¬ 
ded to us. Their (tyle was indeed harlh and overcharge fhip have everywhere been the heavenly booies ; and the 
ed ; a fault alfo committed by Michael Angelo the ce- fymbols confecrated to them were generally pillars of a 
lebrated painter of modern Etruria ; for it is not to be conical or pyramidal figure. It was not till herr-wor- 
fuppofed that a people of fuch rude manners as the Ihip was engrafted on the planetary, that the fculptcr 
Etrurians could communicate to their works that vivid- thought of giving to the facred ftatue any part of the 
nefs and beauty which the elegance of Grecian manners human form (fee Polytheism, n° 19, 23); and it 
infpired. On die other hand, there are many of the appears to have been about the era cf their revolution 
Tufcan fiatues which bear fo clofe a refemblance to in idolatry that the art of fculpture was introduced 
thofe of Greece, that antiquarians have thought it pro- among the Greeks. The firft reprefentations of their 
bable that they were conveyed from that country or gods were round ftones placed upon cubes or pilla s ; 

Magna Grsecia into Etruria about the time of the Ro- and thefe ftones they afterwards formed roughly, fo as 
man conqueft, when Italy was adorned with the fpoils to give them fomething of the appearance of a head, 
of Greece. Agreeable to this defeription was a Jupiter, which Pau- 

Amongthe monuments of Etrurian art two different fanias faw in Tegeum, in Arcadia. Thefe reprefenta- 
ftyles have been obferved. In the fit ft the lines are tions were called Hermes; not that they represented 
ftraight, the attitude ftiff, and no idea of beauty ap- Mercury, but from the word berma, which fignified a 
pears in the formation of the head. The contour is not rough ftone. It is the name which Homer gives to 
well rounded, and the figure is too Sender. The head the ftones which were ufed to fix veffels to the fhore, 
is oval, the chin piked, the eyes Hat, and looking Paufanias faw at Pheres 30 deities made of unformed 
afquint. blocks or cubical ftones. The Lacedemonians repre- 

Thefe are the defeats of an art in a date of infancy, fented Caftor and Pollux by two parallel polls; and 
which an accomplifhed matter could never fall into, and a tranfverfe beam was added, to exprefs their mutual 
are equally confpicuous in Gothic ftatues as in the pro- affedtion. 

dudtions of the ancient natives of Florence. They re- If the Greeks derived from foreign nations the rudi- 
femble the ftyle of the Egyptians fo much, that one is ments of the arts, it muft redound much to their ho- 
almoft induced to fuppofe that there had once been a nour, that in a few centuries they carried them to fuch 
communication between thefe two nations ; but others wonderful perfedtion as entirely to eclipfe the fame of 
think that this ftyle was introduced by Dedalus. their mafters. It is by tracing the progrefs of fculpture 

Winkelman fuppofes that the fecond epoch of this among them that we are to ftudy the hiftory of this 
art commenced in Etruria, about the time at which it art; and we ftiall fee its origin and fucceffive improve- 
had reached its greateft perfedtion in Greece, in the ments correfpond with nature, which always operates 
age of Phidias ; but this conjedture is not fupported by flowly and gradually, 
any proofs. To deferibe the fecond ftyle of fculpture 

among the Etrurians, is almoft the fame as to deferibe T - „ _ 

the ftyle of Michael Angelo and his numerous imita- VlEW 0F Grecian Sculptule. 

tors. The joints are llrongly marked, the mufcles The great fuperiority of the Greeks in the art of 14 
raifed, the bones diftinguiihable ; but the whole mien fculpture may be aferibed to a variety of caufes. The which r 
harfh. In deiigning the bone of the leg, and the fepa- influence of climate over the human body is fo ftriking, moted the" 
ration of the mufcles of the calf, there is an elevation that it muft have fixed the attenticn of every thinking art of 
and ftrength above life. The ftatues of the gods are de- man who has refledted on the fubjedt. The violent fcul P ture “V 
figned with more delicacy. In forming them, the artifts heats of the torrid zone, and the exceflive cold of the Greece * 
were anxious to fhow that they could exercife their polar regions, are unfavourable to beauty. It is only- 
power without that violent diftenfion of the mufcles in the mild climates of the temperate regions that it 
which is neceffary in the exertions of beings merely appears in its mod attradlive charms. Perhaps no 
human, but in general their attitudes are unnatural, and country in the world enjoys a more ferene air,lefs taint-, 
the adlions drained. If a ftatue, for inftance, hold any ed with mitts and vapours, or poffeffes in a hi -her de- 
thing with its fore-fingers, the reft are ftretched out in gree that mild and genial warmth which can unfold and 
a ftiff pofition. expand the human body into all the fymmetry of muf- 

According to ancient hiftory, the Greeks did not cular ftrength, and all the delicacies of female beauty in 
emerge from the favage ftate till a long time after the greater perfedtion, than the happy climate of Greece • 

Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Indians, had arrived at a and never was there any people that had a greater tafte 
confiderable degree of civilization. The original rude for beauty, or were more anxious to improve it. Of 
inhabitants of Greece were civilized by colonies which the four wilhes of Simonides, the fecond was to have 
arrived among them, at different times, from Egypt a handfome figure. The love of beauty was fo great 
and Phenicia. Thefe brought along with them the re- among the Lacedemonian women, that they kept in 
ligion, the letters, and the arts of their parent coun- their chambers the ftatues of Nereus, of Narciffus, of 

Z ? Hyrai, 
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Hyacirithus, and of Caftor and Pollux ; hoping that by the ideas which the Greeks entertained concerning the 15 
often contemplating them they might have beautiful ftaridard of beauty in the different parts of the human Grecian 
■children. body. . And with refpeX to the head, the profile of 

There was a variety of circumflances in the noble and which they chiefly admired is peculiar to dignified beaU jg‘ 
virtuous freedom of the Grecian manners that rendered beauty. It confifts in a line almoft ftraight, or marked The profile, 
thefe models of beauty peculiarly fubfervient to the by fuch flight and gentle inflexions as are fcarcely di- 
cultivation of the fine arts. There were no tyrannical ftinguifliable from a ftraight line. In the figures of » o- 
laws, as among the Egyptians, to check their progrefs. men and young perfons, the forehead and nofe form a 
They had fhe beft opportunities to ftudy them in the line approaching to a perpendicular. 

public places, where the youth, who needed no other vail , Ancient writers, as well as artifts, afiure us that the Thefore- 
than chattily and purity of manners, performed their Greeks reckoned a fmall forehead a mark of beauty, head, 
•various exercifes quite naked. They had the ftrongeft and a high forehead a deformity. From the fame idea, 
motives to cultivate fculpture, for a ftatue was the the Circaffians wore their hair Ranging down over their 
higheft honour which public merit could attain. It was foreheads almoft to their eyebrows. To give an oval 
■an honour ambitioufly fought, and granted only to form to the countenance, it is neceffary that the hair 
'thofe who had diftiriguiflied themfeives in the eyes of fhould cover the forehead, and thus make a curve about 
.their fellow citizens. As the Greeks preferred natural the temples; otberwife the face, which terminates in an 
■qualities to acquired accompliftimeriits, they decreed the oval form in the inferior part, will b'e angular in the 
firft rewards to thofe who excelled in agility and ftrehgth higher part, and the proportion will be deftroyed. This 
of body. Statues were often raifed towreftlers.' Even rounding of the forehead may be feen in all handfome 
the moft eminent men of Greece, in their youth, fought perfons, in all the heads of ideal beauty in; ancient rta- 
renown in gymnaftic exercife. Chryfippus and Cle- tues, and efpecially in thofe of youth. It has been 
anth'es diftinguifhed themfeives in the public games overlooked, however, by modern ftatuaries. Bernini, 
before thdy were known as philofophers. Plato appear- who modelled a ftatue of Louis XIV. in his youth, 
ed as a Wreftler both at the Ifthmian and Pythian games; turned back the hair from the forehead. X 8' 

and Pythagoras carried off the prize at Elis, (fee Py- , It is generally agreed that large eyes are beautiful j The eyes. 
THAGORAs.) The paffion by which they were infpired but their fize is of lefs importance in fculpture than 
Was the ambition of having theft- ftatutes ereXed in the theirfornjy and the manner In which they" a* e enebafed. 
moft facred place of Greece, to be feen and admired by In idea! Beauty, the eyes are always funk deeper than 
the whole people. The number of ftatues ereXed on they are in nature, and corifequently the eyebrows 
different occasions was immenfe ; of courfe the number have a greater ■prdjeXion. But in large ftatues, placed 
■qf artifts muft have been great, their emulation ardent, at a certain diftance, the eyes, which are of the iame 
and their progrefs rapid. colour with the reft of the head, would have little effeX 

As moft of their ftatues were decreed for thofe who if they were not funk. By deepening the cavity of the 
vanquifhed in the public games, the artifts had the op- eye, the-ftatuary indreafes the light arid fhade artd thus 
portunity of feeing excellent models y fcflr thofe who gives the head more life and expre'ffion. The fame pr'ac- 
furpaffed in running, boxing, and wreftling, mufbin ge- tice is ufed in fmall ftatues. The eye is a charaXerif- 
neral have been well formed, yet would exhibit different tic feature in the heads r f the different deities. In the 
kinds of beauty. ftatues of Apollo, Jupiter, and Juno, the eye is large and 

The high eftimation in which fculptors were held round. In th< fe of Pallas they are alfo large ; but by 
was very favourable to their art. Socrates declared the lowering the eyelids, the virgin air and exprefllon of mo- 
artifts the only wife men. An artift could be a legifla- defty are delicately marked. Venus has fmall eyes, and 
tor, a commander of armies, and might hope to have the lower eyelid being rhifed a little, gives them a lan- 
His ftatue placed befide thofe of Mltiades and Themif- guiftring look and an enchanting fweetnefs. It is only 
tocles, or thofe of the gods themlelves. 1 efides, the neceffary to fee the Venus de Medicis to be Convinced 
honour and fuccefs of an artift did not depend on the that large eyes are not effential to beamy, efpecially if 
caprice of pride or. of ignorance. The produXions of we compare her fmall eyes with thofe which referable 
art wefe eftimated arid rewarded by the greateft friges them in nature. The beauty of the eyebfows confifts 
in the general affembly of Greece, and the fculptor who in the finenefs of the hair, arid in the fharpnefs of the 
had executed his work with ability and t'afte Was con- bone which covers them ; and matters of the art con¬ 
fident of obtaining immortality; fidered the joining of the eyebrows as a deformity, 

It was the opinion of Wirikelman, that liberty was though it is fometimes to be met with in ancient fta- 

highly favourable to this art ; but, though liberty is tues. 

abfolutely neceffary to the advancement of feience, it The beauty of the mouth is peculiarly neceffary to 1 
maybe doubted whether the fine arts owe their im- conftitute a fine face. The lower lip miift be fuller 
provement to it. Sculpture flourifhed moft in Greece, than the tipper, in order to give an elegant rounding 
when Pericles exercifed the power of a kirig ; arid in to the chin. The teeth feldom appear, except in laugh- 

tfce reign of Alexander, when Greece was conquered, ing fatyrs. In human figures the lips are generally 

■It attained no perfeXt'qn in Rome till Auguftus had en- clofe, and a little opened in the figures of trie gods. 

(laved the Romans. It revived in Italy under the pa- The lips of Venus are half open. 

tronage of the family of Medici, arid in France under In figures of ideal beauty, the'Grecian artifts never 
the defpi-tic rule of Louis XIV. It is the luve of interrupted tile rounding of the chin by introducing a 
beauty, luxury, wealth, or the patronage of apowerful dimple ; for this they conftdered not as a mark of beau- 
individual, that promotes the progrefs of this art. ty, and only to be admitted to diftinguifti individuals. 

It will now be proper to give a particular account of The dimple indeed appears in fome ancient ftatues, but 

antiquaries. 
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Antiquaries fufpeft it to be the work of a modern hand. The breads of men were large and elevated. The »4 

It is fufpfc'dted alfo, that the dimple which is fome- breads of women did not poflefs much amplitude. The lower 

times found on th'e cheeks of ancient datues is a mo- figures of the deities have always the breads of a virgin, of tlie 
20 dern innovation. the beauty of which the ancients made to confift in a 

The ears. No part of the head was executed by the ancients gentle elevation. So anxious were the women to re- 
With more care than the ear-, though little attention jfemble this ftandard, that they ufed feveral arts to re- 
has been given to them by modern artifts. This cha» drain the growth of their breads. The breads of the 
rafter is lb decifive, that if we obferve in any ftatue nymphs and goddeffes were never reprefented fwelling, 

that the ears are not highly finifhed, but only roughly becaufe that is peculiar to thofe women who fuckle. 

marked, we may conclude with certainty that wt are The paps of Venus contraft and end in a point, this 
examining a modern production. The ancients were being eonfidered as an effential charafteridic of perfeft 
very attentive to Copy the precife form of the ear in beauty. Some of the moderns have tranfgrefled thefe 
taking likenefles. Thus, where we meet with a^head rules, and have fallen into great improprieties, 
the ears of which have a very large interior opening, The lower part of the body in the datues of men 
* ai we know it to be the head of Marcus Aurelius. was formed like that of the living body after a profound 

The hair. The manner in which the ancient artids formed the 'deep and good digedion. The naval was confiderab'y 

hair alfo enables us to diftinguilh their works from funk, efpecially in female datues. 2S 

thofe of the moderns. On hard and coarfe dones the hair As beauty never appears in equal perfection in every Ideal bean- 
was fhort, and appeared as if it had been combed with a part of the fame individual, perfeft or ideal beauty can ty. 

Wide comb; for that kind of done was difficult to work, only be produced by felefting the mod beautiful parts 
and cyuld not without immsnfe labour be formed into from different models j but this mud be done with luch 
curled and flowing hair. But the figures executed in judgment and care, t-hat theffe detached beauties when 
marble ill the mod floUrifhing period of tile art have united -may form the mod exaft fymmeiry. Yet the 
the hair curled and flowing ; at lead where the head ancients fometiiues confined themi'elves to one indivi- 
was not intended to be an exaft refemblance, for then dual, even in the mod flouridling age. Theodora^, 
the aitid conformed to his model. In the heads of whom Socrates and his difciples vilited, feived as a mo- 
women, the hair was thrown back, and tied behind in a del to the artids of his tim?. Phryne alfo appears to 
Waving manner, leaving conliderable intervals ; which have been a model to the painters and fculptors. But 
gives the agreeable variety oflight and lhade, and pro- Socrates, in his Couverfiition with Parrhafius, fays, that 
duces the effefts ot the claro-obfcuro. The hair of the when a perfeft beauty was to be produced, the artids 
’Amaxons is difjjofedin this manner. Apollo and Bac- joined together the mod driking beauties which could 
chos have their hair falling- down therr fhoulders; and be collected from the fined; figures. We know that 
yom g perions, till they arrived at manhood, wore their Zeuxis, when he was going to paint Helen, united in 
hair long. The colour of the hair which was reckon- one picture all the beautiesof the mod flandfome women 
ed molt beautiful, Was fair ; and this chey gave without of Crotuna. 
didinction to the mod beautiful of their gods, Apollo 

'and Bacchus, and likewile to their mod illudrious he- The Grecian fculptors, who represented with" fuch The dra- 
roes. fuccels the mod perfeft beauty of the human form, pery of fte- 

The hands. Although the ravages of time have preferved but wet e not regardiefs of the .drapery of their datues. tuea> 
few ®f the hands or feet of ancient datues, it is'evident They clothed their figures in the mod , proper duff, 
from what remains how % anxious the Grecian artids which they wrought into that lhape which was belt 

were to give every perfection to thefe parts. The calculated to give effeft to their .dedgn. 

hands of young perfons were moderately plump, with The vedmepts of women in Greece generally con- 
, little cavities or dimples at the joints of the fingers, fided of linen cloth, or fdroe other light duff, and in 

The fingers tapeted Very gently from the root to the later times of filk and fometimes of woollen cloth., 

point, like well proportioned columns, and the joims They had alfo garments embroidered with gold. In 
Were fcarcely perceptible. The terminating joint Was the Works Of fculpture, as well as in thofe of painting, 
not bent, as it commonly appears is modern datues. one may diftinguilh. the ii.ien by its transparency and 
The legs In the figures of young men the joints of the knee ' fmall united folds. The other light duffs which were 
and feet, are faintly marked. The knee Unites the leg to the worn by the women (a) were generally of cotton pro- 
thigh without making any remarkable projections or " duced in the die of Cos ; and thefe the art of datuary 
•cavities. The mod beautiful Tegs and bed. turned Was able to didinguifh from the linen vedrnents. The 
knees, according to Winkelman, are preferved in the cotton cloth was fometimes driped, and fometimes em- 
Apolio Saurofthones, in the Villa Btirghefe ; in the belldhed with a profufioti of flowers. Silk was alfo 
Apollo which has a fwan at its feet; and in the Bacchus ’ employed ; but whether it was known in Greece before 
of Villa Medicis. The fame able connoi'fllur remarks, the time of the 'Roman emperors cannot eafily be deter- 
it is rare to meet with beautiful knees in young per- mmed. In painrings, it is didinguifhable by changing 
fons, or in the elegant representations of art. As tire its colour in diffeient lights to red, violet, and fky-blue. 
ancients' did not cover the ieet as \ve'do,they gave to There were two forts of purple ; that which the Greeks 
them the mod beautiful turning, and dudied the form called the colour of the fea, and Tyrian purple, which 
of them with the mod fcrupulous attention. refembled lac. 'Woallcn.gannents are eadly known by 


the 



{a) Men fometimes wore cotton, but all who did fo were reckoned Wfeminats. 
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1 lie tunic. 


*8 

•Xhe robe 


the amplitude of their folds. Befides thefe, cloth of 
gold fometimes compofed their drapery : but it was 
not like the modern fabric, confiding of a thread of 
gold or of filvei fpun with a thread of filk ; it was com¬ 
pofed of gold or filver alone, without any mixture. 

The vedments of the Greeks, which deferve particu¬ 
lar attention, are the tunic, the robe, and the mantle. 

The tunic was that part of the drefs which was next 
to the body. It may be feen in fleeping figures, or in 
th®fe in difhabUle; as in the Flora Farnefe, and in the 
datues of the Amazons in the Capitol. The younged 
of the daughters of Niobe, who throws herfelf at her 
mother’s fide, is clothed only with a tunic. It was of 
linen, or fome other light fluff, without fleeves, fixed 
to the fhoulders by a button, fo as to cover the whole 
breaft. None but the tunics of the goddefs Ceres and 
comedians have long ilraight fleeves. 

The robes of women commonly confided of two long 
pieces of woollen cloth, without any particular form, at¬ 
tached to the fhoulders by a great many buttons, and 
fometimes by a clafp. They had draight fleeves which 
came down to the wrids. The young girls, as well as 
the women, fadened their robe to their fide by a cinc¬ 
ture, in the fame way as the high-pried of the Jews fa¬ 
dened his, as it is dill done in many parts of Greece. 
The cindture formed on the fide a knot of ribbons 
fometimes refembling a rofe in fhape, which has been 
particularly remarked ip the two beautiful daughters of 
Niobe. In the younger of thefe the cindture is feen 
paffing over the fhoulders and the back, Venus has 
two cindtures, the one paffing over the flioulder, and 
the other furrounding the waid. The latter is called 
cejlus by the poets. 

The mantle was called peplon by the Greeks, which 
dignifies properly the mantle of Pallas. The name was 
afterwards applied to the mantles of the other gods, as 
well as to thofe of men. This part of the drefs was not 
fquare, as fome have imagined, but of a roundifh form. 
The ancients indeed fpeak in general of fquare mantles, 
but they received this fhape from four taffels which 
were affixed to them ; two of thefe were vifible, and 
two were concealed under the mantle. The mantle 
was brought under the right arm, and over the left 
ftioulder; fometimes it was attached to the fhoulder by- 
two buttons, as may be feen in the beautiful datue of 
Leucothoe at Villa Albani. 

The colour of vedments peculiar to certain datues 
The colour j s too cur i ous to be omitted. To begin with the fi- 
ments ^ * g ures °f the gods.—The drapery af Jupiter was red, 
that of Neptune is fuppofed by Winkelman to have been 
fea-green. The fame colour alfo belonged to the Ne¬ 
reids and Nymphs. The mantle of Apollo, was blue 
or violet. Bacchus was dreffed in white. Martianus 
Capella affigns green to Cybele. Juno’s vedments were 
fky-blue, but fhe fometimes had a white veil. Pallas 
was robed in a flame-coloured mantle. In a painting 
of Herculaneum, Venus is in flowing drapery of a gol¬ 
den yellow. Kings were arrayed in purple ; prieds in 
white ; and conquerors fometimes in fea-green. 


*9 

The man¬ 
tle. 


With refpeft to the head, women generally wore no 
covering but their hair ; when they wifhcd to cover 
their head, they ufed the corner of their mantle.— 
Sometimes we meet with veils of a fine tranfparent tex¬ 
ture. Old women wore a kind of bonnet upon their 
head, an example of which may be feen in a datue in 
the Capitol, called the Prcefica; but Winkelman thinks 
it is a datue of Hecuba. 

The covering of the feet confided of fhoes or fan- 
dais. The fandals were generally an inch thick, and 
compofed of more than one foie of cork. Thofe of 
Pallas in Villa Albani has two foies, and other datues 
had no lefs than five. 
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Winkelman has afligned four different flyles to this Four ftylca 
art. The ancient dyle, which continued until the time of this art 
of Phidias ; the grand dyle, formed by that celebrated 
Aatuary ; the beautiful , introduced by Praxiteles, A- 
pelles, and Lyfippus ; and the imitative dyle, praftifed 
by thofe artids who copied the works of the ancient 
maders. 3 & 

The mod authentic monuments of the ancient dyle T* 16 a "' 
are medals, containing an infeription, which leads us ^ 
back to very didant times. The writing is from right 
to left in the Hebrew manner j a ufage which was aban¬ 
doned before the time of Herodotus. The datue of 
Agamemnon at Elis, which was made by Ornatas, has 
an infeription from right to left. This artifan flourifh- 
ed 50 years before Phidias ; it is in the intervening pe¬ 
riod therefore between thefe two artids, that we are to 
look for the ceffation of this practice. The datues 
formed in the ancient dyle were neither didinguifhed 
by beauty of fhape nor by proportion, but bore a clofe 
refemblance to thofe of the Egyptians and Etrurians 
(b) ; the eyes were long and flat; the fedtion of the 
mouth not horizontal; the chin was pointed ; the-curls 
of the hair were ranged in little rings, and refembled 
grains inclofed in a heap of raifins. What was dill 
worfe, it w’as impoffible by infpedling the head to di- 
dinguifh the fex. 

The charaflers of this ancient dyle were thefe : The 
defigning was energetic, but harfh; it was animated, 
but without gracefulnefs; and the violence of the ex- 
preffion deprived the whole figure of beauty. _ 33 

The grand dyle was brought to perfedtion by Phi- The grand 
dias, Polycletus, Scopas, Alcamenes, Myron, and other 
illudrious artids. It is probable, from fome paffages 
of ancient writers, that in this dyle were preferved fome 
charadters of the ancient manner, fuch as the draight 
lines, the fquares and angles. The ancient maders, 
fuch as Polycletus, being the legiilators of propor¬ 
tions, fays Winkelman, and of confequence thinking, 
they had a right to didribute the meafures and di- 
menfions of the parts of the human body, have un- 
doubtedly facrificed fome degree of the form of beauty 
to a grandeur which is harfh, in comparifon offihe flow¬ 
ing contours and graceful forms of their fucceffors.— 

The mod coniiderable monumrnts of the grand dyle 
are the datues of Niobe and her daughters, and a fi¬ 
gure 


(b) This is a proof additional to thofe that will be found in the articles to which we have referred, that 
the Greeks received the rudiments of the art of fculpture from the nations to which they were confeifedly in¬ 
debted for the elements of fcience. 
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The grace¬ 
ful ftyle. 
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The imita¬ 
tive ftyle. 
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gure of Pallas, to be feen in Villa Albani; which, how¬ 
ever, mufl not be confounded with the ftatue which is 
modelled according to the firft ftyle, and is alfo found 
in the fame place. The head pofTefles all the charac¬ 
ters of dignified beauty, at the fame time exhibiting the 
rigidnefs of the ancient ftyle. The face is defeiftive in 
gracefulnefs ; yet it is evident how eafy it would have 
been to give the features more roundnefs and grace. 
The figures of Niobe and her daughters have not, in 
the opinion ofWinkelman, that aufterity of appear¬ 
ance which marks the age of the ftatue of Pallas. They 
are charafterized by grandeur and fimplii ity : fo fimple 
are the forms, that they do not appear to be the tedious 
produflions of art, but to have been created by an in- 
ftantaneous effort of nature. 

The third ftyle was the graceful or beautiful. Lyfip- 
pus was perhaps the artift who introduced this ftyle. 
Being more converfunt than his predcceffors with the 
fweet, the pure, the flowing, and the beautiful lines of 
nature, he avoided the fquare forms which the mafters 
of the fecond ftyle had too much employed. He was 
of opinion that the ufe of the art was rather to pleafe 
than to aftonifh, and that the aim of the artift lhould 
be to raife admiration by giving delight. The artifts 
who cultivated this ftyle did not, however, neglect to 
ftudy the fublime works of their predeceffors. They 
knew' that grace is confident wit!: the mod dignified 
beauty, and that it pofteffes charms winch muft ever 
pleafe : they knew alfo that thefe charms are enhanced 
by dignity. Grace is infufed into all the movements 
and a'titudes of their ftatues, and it appears in the de¬ 
licate turns of the hair, and even in the adjufting of the 
drapery. Every ft rt of grace was well known to the 
ancients ; and great as the ravages of time have been 
amongft the wo: ks of art, fpecimens are ftill preferved, 
in which can be diftinguifhed dignified beauty, attraBive 
beauty, and a beauty peculiar to infants. A fpecimen 
of dignified beauty may be feen in the ftatue of one of 
the mufes in the palace of Barberini at Rome ; and in 
the garden of the pope, on the Qnirinal is a ftatue of an¬ 
other mufe, which affords a fine inftance of attractive 
beauty. Winkelman fays that the mod excellent mo¬ 
del of infant beauty which antiquity has tranfmitted to 
us is a fatyr of a year old, which is preferved, though 
a little mutilated, in Villa Albani. 

The great reputation of Praxiteles and Appelles raifed 
an ardent emulation in their lucceffors, who defpaiiing 
to furpafs fuch illuftrious mafters, were fatisfied with 
imitating their works. But it is well known that a 
mere imitator is always inferior to the mafter whom 
he attempts to copy. When no original genius appears, 
the art mull therefore decline. 

Clay was the fit ft material which was employed in 
ftatuary. An inftance of this may be feen in a figure 
of Alcamencs in bas-relief in Villa Albani. The an¬ 
cients ufed their fingers,and efpecially their nails, to ren¬ 
der cert tin parts more delicate and lively:hence arofethe 
phrafe ad unguem faRus homo, “ a: accomplifhed man.” 
It was the opinion of count Caylus that the ancients 
did not ufe models in forming their ftatues. But to dis¬ 
prove this, it is only neceffary to mention an engraving 
on a done in the cabinet of Stofch, which reprefents 
Prometheus engraving the figure of a man, with a 
plummet in his hand to meaftjre the proportions of his 


model. The ancients as well as the moderns made 
works inplafter ; but no fpecimens remain except fome 
figures in bas-relief, of which the mod beautiful were 
found at Baia. 3 g 

The works made of ivory and filver were generally ivory, fil- 
of a fmall fize. Sometimes, however, ftatues of a pto- ver, and 
digious fize were formed of gold and ivory. The co- g°l d - 
loffal Minerva of Phidias, which was compofedof thefe 
materials, was 26 cubits high. It is indeed fcarcely 
poffible to believe that ftatues of fuch a fize could en¬ 
tirely confift of gold and ivory. The quantity of ivory 
neceflary to a coloflal ftatue is beyond conception. M. 
de Pauw calculates that the ftatue of Jupiter Olympus, 
which was 54 feet high, would coufume the teeth of 
300 elephants. 3? 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble ftatues out Marble, 
of one block, though they after worked the heads fepa- 
rately, and fometimes the arms. The heads of the 
famous group of Niobe and her daughters have been 
adapted to their bodies after being feparately finillied. It 
is proved by a large figure reprefenting a river, which 
is preferved in Villa Albani, that the ancients fiift 
hewed their ftatues roughly before they attempted to 
finifh any part. When the ftatue had received its per- 
fedt figure, they next proceeded to polifh it with pumice- 
ftone, and again carefully retouched every part with 
the chifel. 40 

The ancients, when they employed porphyry, ufually Porphyry, 
made the head and extremities of marble. It is true, 
that at Venice there are four figures entirely compofed 
of porphyry; but thefe are the productions of the Greeks 
of the middle age. They alfo made ftatues of bafaltes 
and alabaftei. 

41 

Without expreffion, gefture, and attitude, no fi- ExprelEon: 
gure can be beautiful, becaui’e in thefe the graces al- and atti ~ 
ways reftde. It was for this reafon that the graces are tude ‘ 
always reprefented as the companions of Venus. 

The expreffion of tranquillity was frequent in Gre¬ 
cian ftatues, becaufe, according to Plato, that was con- 
fidered as the middle Bate of the foul between pleafurn 
and pain. Experience too Ihows that in general the 
molt beautiful perfons are endowed with the fweeteft 
and moft engaging manner. Without a fedate, tran¬ 
quillity dignified beauty could not exift. It is in this 
tranquillity, therefore, that we muft look for the com¬ 
plete difplay of genius. 

The moft elevated fpecies of tranquillity and repofe in the ft?- 
was ftudied in the figures of the gods. The father of tuesof the 
the gods, and even inferior divinities, are reprefented g°ds. 
without emotion or refentment. It is thus that Homer 
paints Jupiter fluking Olympus by the motion of his 
hair and his eyebrows. 

Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 

The damp of fate and faii&ion of the god,. 

Jupiter is not always exhibited in this tranquil ftate. In 
a bas-relief belong to the Marquis Rondini he ap¬ 
pears feated on an arm-chair with a melancholy afpeft. 

The Apollo of the Vatican reprefents the god in a fit of 
rage againft the ferpent Python, which he kills at a 
blow. The artift,. adopting the opinion of the poets, 
has made the nofe the feat of anger, and the lips the 4 
feat of difdain. In the its- 

To e.xgrefs the action of a hero, the Grecian fculptors tues °f. 

delineated herofE ’' 
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delineated the countenance cf a noble virtuous charafler 
repteffirig his groans, and allowing no expreffion ot pain 
to appear. In defcribing the adlions of a hero the 
poet has much more liberty than the artift. The poet 
can paint them fuch as they were before men were 
taught to fubdtie their paffions by the reftraints of law, 
or the refined cuiloms of focial life. But the artift, 
obliged to feledl the molt beautiful forms, is reduced to 
the neceflity of giving fuch an expreffion of the paffions 
as may not Ihock our feelings and difguft us with his 
production. The truth of thefe remarks will be ac¬ 
knowledged by thofe who have feen two of the moft beau¬ 
tiful monuments of antiquity ; one of which repefents 
the fear of death, the other the moft violent pains and 
fufferimp.; The daughters of Niobe, againft whom Diana 
has difeharged her fatal arrows, are exhibited in that 
ftate of ftupefadtion which we imagine mull take place 
when the certain profpedt of death deprives the foul of 
all fenftbility. The fable prefents us an image of that 
ftupor which Efchyles deferibes as feizing the Niobe 
when they were transformed into a rock. The other 
monument referred to is the image of Laocoon, which 
exhibits the moft agonizing pain that can affaft the 
reufcles, the nerves, and the veins. The fufferings of 
the body and the'elevation of the foul are expreft'ed in 
every member with equal energy, and form the moft 
fuhltme contrail imaginable. Laocoon appears to dif¬ 
fer with fuch fortitude, that, whilft his lamentable fitua- 
tion pierces the heart, the whole figure fills us with an 
ambitious defire of imitating his conftancy and magna¬ 
nimity in the pains and fufferings that may fall to our 
1 st. • 

PhilocSletes is introduced by the poets fliedding tears, 
uttering complaints, and rending the air with his groans 
and cries ; but the artift exhibits him filent and bear¬ 
ing his pains with dignity. The Ajax of the celebra¬ 
ted painter Timomacbus is not drawn in the adl of de- 
llroying the fheep which he took for the Grecian chiefs, 
but in the moments of reflection which fucceeded that 
frenzy. So far did the Greeks carry their love of 
ca’mnefs and "flow movements, that they thought a 
quick ftep always-announced rufticity of manners. De- 
inofther.es reproaches Nicobulus for this very thing ; 
and from the words he makes ufe of, it appears, that to 
fpeak with infolence and to walk haftily were reckoned 
44 fynonymous. 

In the fta- In the figures of women, the artills have conformed 
tucs of to the principle obferved in allthe ancient tragedies, and 
women. recommended by Ariftotle, never to make women fhow 
too much intrepidity or exceffive cruelty. Conforma¬ 
ble to this maxim, Clytemneftra is reprefented at a little 
diftance from the fatal fpot, watching the murderer, but 
without taking any part with him. In a painting of 
Timomachus reprefenting Medea and .her children, 
when Medea lifts up the dagger they fmile in her face, 
and her fury is immediately melted into compaffion for 
the kmc cent victims. In another reprefentation of the 
fame fubjeCt, Medea appears hefirating and indecifive. 
Guided by the fame maxims, the artills of moft refined 
tafte were careful to avoid all deformity, choofing rather 
to recede from truth than from their accultomed refpect 
for beauty, as may be feen in feveral figures of Hecuba. 
Sometimes, however, ftieappears in the decripitude of 
age, her face furrowed with wrinkles, and her breads 
hanging down. 

4 


Illuftrious men, and thofe invefted with offices of. 45 
dignity, aie reprefented with a noble alfurance and firm In the fta- 
a Ip eft The llatues of the Roman emperrrs refemble tues of the 
th"l'e of heroes, and are far removed from every fpecies Romanem ‘ 
of flattery, in the gellure, in the attitude, and adion. 

They never appeared with haughty looks, or with the. 
fplendor of royalty ; no figure is ever leen prefencing 
any thing to them with bended knee, except capLives ; 
and none aedreffes them with an inclination of the head. 

In modern works too little attention has been paid to 
the ancient cqflume. Winkelman mentions a bas-relief, 
which was lately executed at Rome for the fountain of 
Trevi, reprefenting an arrhited in the ad of prefenting 
the plan of an aquedud to Marcus Agrippa. The 
modern fculptor, not content with giving a long beard 
to that illuftrious Roman, contrary to all the .ancient 
marble ftatues as well as medals which remain, exhibits 
the archited on his knees. 

In general, it was an eftabliftied principle to banifh all 
violent paffions from public monuments. This will 
ferve as «t decifive mark .to diftinguifti the true antique 
from fuppofttitious works. A medal has been found 
exhibiting two Aflyrians, a man and woman tearing 
their hair, with this infeription, Assyria. et. palaes- 
tina. in. potest, p r. rtdac. s. c. The forgery of 
this medal is manifeft from the word Palatjilna, winch 
is not to be found in any ancient Roman medal with a 
Latin infeription. Befides,the violent adion of tearing 
the hair does not fuit any fymbolic figure. This ex¬ 
travagant ftyle, wh'chwas called by the ancients paren- 
thyrfu, has been imitated by moft of the modern artills. 

Their figures refemble comedians on the ancient theatres, 
who, in order to fuit the diftant fpedators, put on paint¬ 
ed mafics, employed exaggerated geftures, and far over¬ 
leaped the bounds of nature. This ftyle. has been re¬ 
duced into a theory in a treatife on the paffions com- 
pofed by Le Brun. The deiigns which accompany that 
work exhibit the paffions. in the very higheft degree, 
approaching even to frenzy : but thele are calculated to 
vitiate the tafte, efpecially of the young ; for the ardour 
of youth prompts them rather to feize the extremity 
than the middle; and it will be difficult for that artift 
who has formed his tafte from fuch empaffioned models 
ever to acquire that noble limplicity and fedate gran¬ 
deur which diftinguilhed the works of ancient tafte. 

Proportion is the balls of beauty, and there can be , 
no beauty without it; on the contrary, proportion may P ropor “ 
exift where there is little beauty. Experience every 
day teaches us that knowledge is diftinft from tafte; and 
proportion, therefore, which is founded on knowledge, 
may be llridly obfeived in any figure, and yet the figure 
have no pretenfiens to beauty. The ancients conlider- 
ing ideal beauty as' the moft perfed, have frequently 
emyloyed it in preference, to the beauty of nature. 

The body coniills of three parts as.well as the mem¬ 
bers. The three parts of the bpdy are the trunk,,the 
thighs, and the legs. The inferior part of the . body 
are the thighs, the legs, and the feet. The arms alfo 
confift of three parts. Thefe three parts.mall bear a 
certain proportion to the whole as well as to one an¬ 
other. In a well formed man the head and body mull 
be proportioned-to the thighs, the legs, and. the feet, in 
the fame manner,as the thighs are proportioned to the 
legs and the feet, or the arms to the hands. The face 

alfo 
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a’fo confifts of three parts, that is, three times the length 
of the nofe ; but the head is not four times the length of 
the nofe, as fame writers have afterted. From the place 
where the hair begins to the crown of the head are 
only three-fourths of the length of the nofe, or that 
part is to the nofe as 9 to iz. 

It is probable that the Grecian, as well as Egyptian 
artifts, have determined the great and fmall proportions 
by fixed rules ; that they have eftablifhed a pofitive 
mcafure for the dimenfions of length, breadth, and cir¬ 
cumference. This fuppofition alone can enable us to 
account for the great conformity which we meet with 
in ancient ftatues. Winkelman thinks that the foot was 
the meafure which the ancients ufed in all their great 
dimenfions, and that it was by the length of it that 
thev regulated the meafure of their figures, by giving 
to them fix times that length. This in fad is the 
length which Vitruvius affigns, Pcs vero ahitudinis cor¬ 
poris Jextte , 1 . 3. cap. 1. That celebrated antiquary 
thinks the foot is a more determinate meafure than 
the head or the face, the parts from which modern 
painters and fculptors too often take their proportions. 
This proportion of the foot to the body, which has ap¬ 
peared ftrange and inc omprehenfible to the learned 
Huetius, and has been entirely tejeded by Perrault, is, 
however f 'U >ded upon experience. After meafuring 
with great care a vaft number of figure 0 , Winkelman 
found this proportion obferved not only in Egyptian 
ftatues, but all’ • in thofe of Greece. This fad may be 
determined by an inipeffion of thofe ftatues the feet 
of which are perf’ed. One may be fully convinced of 
it by examining fome divine figures, in which the 
artifts have made fome parts beyond their natural di¬ 
menfions. In tiie Apollo Belvidere, which is a little 
more than feven heads high, the foot is three Roman 
inches longer than the head. The head of the Venus 
de Medicis is very fmal!, a d the height of the ftatue is 
feven heads and a half: the foot is three inches and a 
half longer than the head, or precifely the fixth part of 
the length of the whole ftatue. 

Practice of Sculpture. 
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Grecian We have been thus minute in our account of the 
fculpture to Grecian fculpture, becaufeit is the opinion of the ableft 
IT tilin'* cr ' t i C5 that modern artifts have been more or lch emi- 
drn artifts. n " nt as th e y ^ ave dudied with the greater or lefs atten¬ 
tion the models left us by that ingenious people : 
Wirkelman goes fo far as.to contend that the tnoft 
finifhed works of the Grecian mafters ought to be ftudi- 
ed in preference even to the works of nature. This ap¬ 
peal s to be paradoxical; but the reafon afiigned by the 
Abbe lor his opinion is, that the faireft lines of beauty 
are more eafily dilcovered, and make a more ftriking 
and powerful impreflior., by their reunion in thele fub- 
lime copies, than when they are fcattered far and wide 
in the original. Allowing, therefore, the ftudy of na¬ 
ture the high degree of merjt it fo juftly claims it muft 
neverthelefs be granted, that it leads to true beauty by 
a much more tedious, laborious, and difficult p ith, than 
the ftudy of the antique, " Inch prefents immediately to 
the aitilt’s view the obi eft of his refes>ches, and com¬ 
bines in a clear and lining p- in r oi lijht the various 
rays of beauty that are difpeilld through the v. ide do¬ 
main of nature. 

As foon as the artift has laid this excellent for.nda- 
Vol. XVII. 
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tion, acquired an intimate degree oi familiarity with 
the beauties of the Grecian ftatues, and formed his tune 
after the admirable models they exhibit, he may then 
proceed with advantage and afturance to the imitation 
of nature. The ideas he has already formed of the per- 
feftion of nature, by obferving her difperfed beauties 
combined and colledted in the compofiti ms of the an¬ 
cient artifts, will enable him to acquire with facility, 
and to employ with advantage, the detached and partial 
ideas of beauty which will be exhibited to his view in a 
furvey of nature in her adfual ftate. When he difcovers 
thefe partial beauties, he will be capable of combining 
them with thofe perfedt forms of beauty with which 
he is already acquainted. In a word, by having always 
prefent to his mind the noble models already mention¬ 
ed, he will be in fome meafure his own oracle, and will 
draw rules from his own mind. 48 

There are, however, two ways of imitating nature. Two ways 
In the one a fingle objedt occupies the artift, who en- 
deavours to reprefent it with precifion and truth ; in 
the other, certain lines and features are taken from a 
variety of objedts, and combined and blended into one 
regular whole. All kinds of copies belong to the firft: 
kind of imitation ; and produdtions of this kind muft; 
be executed necefiarily in the Dutch manner, that is to 
fay, with high finilhing, and little or no invention. But 
the fecond kind of imitation leads diredfly to the invelti- 
gation and difeovery of true beauty, of that beauty 
whofe idea is connate with the human mind, and is only 
to be found there in its higheft perfedtion. This is 
the kind of imitation in which the Greeks excelled, and 
in which men of genius excite the young artifts to ex¬ 
cel after their example, vis. by ftudying nature us they 
did. 

After having ftudied in the produdtions of the Gre¬ 
cian mafters their choice and expreftion o f leiedt na¬ 
ture, their fublime and graceful contours, their noble 
draperies, together with that fedate grandeur and ad¬ 
mirable fimplicity t ;at conitirute their chief merit, the 
curious artifts will do well to ltudy the manna and me¬ 
chanical part oi their operations, as this h abfialutely 
necefihry to the iucceisful imitation of their excellent 
manner. ^ 

It is certain that the ancients almoft; always formed MV - of 
their fiift models in wax : to this modern artifts have ftatues. 
fubtlituted clay, or f me fuch compofition : they prefer 
clay before wax in the carnations, on account of the 
yielding nature of the latter, and, its fticking in fome 
meafure to every thing it touches. We muft not, how- 
ever, imagine from hence that the method of forming 
models of wet clay was either unknown or negledled 
among the Greeks ; on the contrary, it was in Greece 
that models of this kind were invented. Tneir author 
was Dibutades of Sicyon; and it is well known that 
Arcefilas, the friend ofLucullus, obtained a higher de¬ 
gree of reputation by his clay models than by all bis 
other productions. Indeed, if clay could be made to 
preferve its original moifture,it would und ubtedly be 
the fitted fubftance for the models of the fcujptor ; but 
when it is placed either in the fire or left to dry im¬ 
perceptibly in the air, its loh.J pails grow more com¬ 
pel, and the figure lifting thus a part of its dimenfions, 
is nccefiariiv reduced to a finaller v< lume. This dimi¬ 
nution would be of no confcqnentc did it equally affect 
the whole figure, fo as to preferve its propoitiens en- 
A a tit 
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tire. But this is not the cafe: for the fmaller parts 
of the figure dry fooner than the larger ; and thus lofing 
more of their dimenfions in the fame fpace of time than 
the latter do, the fymmetry and proportions of the figure 
inevitably fuffer. This inconveniency does not take 
place in thofe models that are made in wax. It is in¬ 
deed extremely difficult, in the ordinary method of 
working the wax, to give it that degree of fmoothnefs 
that is neceffary to reprefent the foftnefs of the carna¬ 
tions or flefhy parts of the body. This inconvenience 
may, however, be remedied, by forming the model firft 
in clay, then moulding it in plafter, and laftly calling it 
in wax. And, indeed, clay is feld'm uied but as a mould 
in which to cad a figure of plafter, ftucco, or wax, to 
ferve henceforth for a model by which the meafures and 
proportions cf the ftatue are to be adjufted. In ma¬ 
king waxen models, it is common to put half a p. und 
of colophony to a pound of wax ; and fome add turpen- 
• 50 tine, melting the whole with oil of olives. 

Method of So much for the firft or preparatory fteps in this 
working procedure. It remains to coniider the manner of work- 
and™* 1 e> * n 3 marble after the model fo prepared ; and the me¬ 
thod here followed by the Greeks feems to have been 
extremely different from that which is generally obl’er- 
ved by modern artifts. In the ancient ftatues we 
find the moft ftriking proofs of the freedom and bold- 
nefs that accompanied each ftroke of the chifel, and 
which refulted from the artift’s being perfectly fure of 
the accuracy of his idea, and the precifion and fteadi- 
nefs of his hand : the moft minute parts of the figure 
carry thefe marks of alfurance and freedom ; no indica¬ 
tion of timoroufnefs or diffidence appear; nothing that 
can induce us to fancy that the aitift had occafton to 
correct any of his ftrokes. It is difficult to find, even 
in the fecond-rate productions of the Grecian artifts, 
any mark of a falle ftroke or a random touch. This 
firmnefs and precifion of the Grecian chifel were cer¬ 
tainly derived fiom a more determined and perfect fet 
of rules than thofe which are obferved in modern times. 

The method generally obferved by the modern fculp- 
toris as follows : Firft, out of a great block of marble 
he faws another of the iize required, which is perform¬ 
ed with afmooth fteel faw, without teeth, calling water 
and fand thereon from time to time ; then he fathoms 
it, by taking off what is fuperfluous with a fteel point 
and a heavy hammer of foft iron ; after this, bringing 
it near the meafure required, he reduces it ftill nearer 
with another finer point; he then ufes a flat cutting 
inftrument, having notches in its edge; and then a 
chifel to take off the fcratches which the former has 
left ; till, at length, taking rafps of different degrees of 
finenefs by degrees he brings his work into a condition 
for pohfhing. 

After this, having ftudied his model with all poffible 
attention, he draws upon this model horizontal and per¬ 
pendicular lines which interfed each other at right 
angles. He afterwards copies thefe lines upon his 
mar' le, a*- the painter makes ufe of fuch tranfverfal 
lines to copy a pidure, or to reduce it to a fmaller fize. 
Thefe tranlverfid lines or fquares, drawn in an equal 
number upon the marble and upon the model, in a man¬ 
ner proportioned to their refpedive dimenfions, exhibit 
accurate meafures of the iurfaces upon which the artift 
is to work ; but cannot determine, with equal precifion, 
the depths that are proportioned to thefe furfaces.-— 
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The fculptor, indeed, may determine thefe depths by 
obferving the relation they bear to his model; but as 
his eye is the only guide he has to follow in this efti- 
mate, he is always more or lefs expofed to error, or at 
leaft to doubt. He is never fure that the cavities made 
by his chifel are exad; a decree of uncertainty accom¬ 
panies each ftroke ; nor can he be affured that it has 
carried away neither too much nor too little of his mar¬ 
ble. It is equally difficult to determine, by fuch lines 
as have already been mentioned, the external and inter¬ 
nal contours of the figure, or to transfe r them from the 
model to the marble. By the internal contour is un- 
derftood that which is deferibed by the parts which ap¬ 
proach towards the centre, and which are not marked 
in a ftrikmg manner. 

It is farther to be noticed, that in a complicated and 
labori -us work, which an aitift cannot execute without 
affiftance, he is often obliged to make ufe of foreign 
hands, that have nit the talents or dexterity that are 
neceffary to Smith his plan. A Angle ftroke of the chifel 
that goes too deep is a defeCt not to be repaired ; and 
fuch a ftroke may eafily happen., where the depths are 
fo imperfectly determined. Defects of this kind are in¬ 
evitable, if the fculptor, in chipping his marble, begins 
by forming the depths that are requifite in the figure he 
defigns to reprefent. Nothing is more liable to error 
than this manner of proceeding. The cautious artift 
ought, on the contrary, to form thele depths gradually, 
by litttle and little, with the utmoft circumfp.Ction and 
care ; and the determining of them with precifion ought 
to be confidereJ as the laft part of his work, and as the 
finifhing touches of his chifel. 

The various inconveniences attending this method of copying 
determined feveral eminent artifts to look out for one ancient fta- 
that would be liable to lefs uncertainty, and productive tues -- 
of fewer errors. The French academy of painting at 
Rome hit upon a method of copying the ancient fta¬ 
tues, which fome fculptors have employed with fuccefs, 
even in the figures which they finifhed after models in 
clay dr wax. This method is as follows. The ftatue that 
is to be copied is inclofed in a frame that fits it exactly. 

The upper part of this frame is divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, and to each of thefe parts a 
thread is fixed with a peace of lead at the end of it.. 

Thefe threads, which hang freely, fhow what parts of 
the ftatue are moft removed from the centre with much 
more perfpicuity and precifion than the lines which are 
drawn upon its furface, and which pafs equally over the' 
higher and hollow pares of the block : they alfo give 
the artift a tolerable rule to meafure the more ftriking 
variations of height and depth, and thus render him 
more bold and determined in the execution of his, plan. 

But even this method is not without its defects: for 
as it is impoffible, by the means of a ftraight line, to 
determine with precifion the procedure of a curve, the- 
artift has, in this method, no certain rule to guide him 
in his contours; and as often as the line which he is to 
deferibe deviates from the direction of the plumb line, 
which is his main guide, he mud neceffarily findhimftlf 
at a lofs, and be obliged to have recourfe to conjecture. 

It is alfo evident, that this method affords no certain 
rule to determine exactly the proportion which the va¬ 
rious parts of the figure ought to bear to each other, 
confidered in their mutual relation and connections. 

The artift, indeed, endeavours to fupply this defeCt by 

inter- 
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interfering the plumb lines by horizontal ones. This more pradlicable and fure than any other we know, 
recourfe has, neverihelefs, its inconveniences, fince the though it appears, from the remarks we have now been 
fquares formed by tranfverfal lines, that are at a diftance making, that it does not exhibit a fure and univerfal cri- 
from the figure (though they be exadly equal), yet terion to a fculptor who executes after a model, 
reprefent the parts of the figure as greater or fmaller. To polifli theftatue, or make the parts of it fmooth . 5 }„ 
according as they are more or lefs removed from our and {leek, they ufe pumice-ftone and fmelt; then tripoli; jn ft ' a . 

pofition or point of view. But, notwithflanding thefe and when a ftill greater luftre is required, they ufe tue , 
inconveniences, the method now under confideration is burnt draw. For the Cafing of Statue s, fee Foundery, 
certainly the bed that has hitherto been employed : it is and Plaster of Paris. 
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Scutage. 


SCUM, properly denote, the impurities which a li¬ 
quor, by boiling, cafts up to the furface. The term 
,fcum is alfo ufed for what is mure properly called the 
fcoi ia of metals. 

SCUPPERS, in a (hip, are cerfain channels cut 
through the water-ways and fides of a fhip, at proper 
diftances, and lined with plated lead, in order to carry 
the water off from the deck into the lea. The fcup 
pers of the lower deck of a {hip of war are ufually fur- 
nifhed with a leathern pipe, called the fcupper-hofe, which 
hangs downward from the mouth or opening of the 
fcupper. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
from entering when the {hip inclines under a weight of 


fail. 

SCURVY, in medicine, fee that article, n® 351, 
where we have given an account of the fymptoms, 
caufes, and modes of prevention and cure, according to 
fome of the mod eminent writers in medicine. Wt have 
here only to add, that, in the opinion of Dr Beddoes, 
the mineral acids, efpecially the nitric and vitriolic, may 
be employed in the prevention or cure of this dreadful 
difeafewith as much fuccefs as the vegetable acids.— 
But of all the fubftances that can at once be cheaply 
procured and long pieferved, he thinks the concrete 
acid of tartar, by far the mod promifing. It is very 
grateful, and comes near to the citric acid. In tropi¬ 
cal countries the {’curvy is feldom known. 

ScuRrr-grafs, in botany. See Cochlearea. 

The officinalis, or common officinal fcurvy-grafs, 
grows upon rocks on the fea-coad, and on feveral 
'mountains, abundantly. It has an acrid, bitter, and 
acid tade, and is highly recommended for the /cur¬ 
vy. There are indances of a whole {hip’s crew having 
been cured of that didemper by it; and as it abounds 
with acid falts, there can be no doubt but that it is a 
great redder of putrefaction. The bed way of taking 
it is raw in a falad. It is alfo diuretic, and ufeful in 
dropdes. Many people edeem it as a good fto- 
machic. 

The coronopus, another fpecies, was fome years ago 
rendered famous, the afhes of it being an ingredient in 
Mrs Joanna Stephens’s celebrated medicine for the done 
and gravel: but, unfortunately for thofe afflicted with 
that excruciating complaint, it has not been able to 
fupport its credit. It is acrid, and tades like garden 
crefs. 


SCUTAGE (fculagi :tm, Sax. fcildpening), was a tax 
or contribution raifed by thofe that held lands by 
knight’s fervice, towards furnilhing the king’s army, at 
one, two, or three merks for every knight’s fee. Henry 
III. for his w yage to the Holy Land, had a tenth 
granted by the clergy, and fcutage three merks of evei y 


knight’s fee by the laity. This was alfo levied by Scute 
Henry II. Richard I. and King John. See Knight • II 
Service. ^Sc)Ila ^ 

SCUTE ( fcutum ), a French gold coin of 3 s. q.d. 
in the reign f king Henry V. Catherine queen of 
England had an affurance made her of fundry cadles, 
manors, lands, &c. valued at the fum of 40,000 fcutes, 
every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot. Pari. 1. 

Hen. VI. 

SCUTELLARIA, Skull cap, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the gymnofperm ; a older, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 40th order, Perfonatx. The calyx i {hurt, 
tubulated, has the mouth entire, and clofe after flower- 
ing. There are two fpecies in Britain, the galericu'ata and 
minor. 1. The Galericulata, Blue Skull-cap , or Hooded 
Willow herb. The flems are weak, branched, and above 
a foot high ; the leaves are heart-ffiaped, narrow-point¬ 
ed, on fliort foot-ftalks, and fcalloped ; the flowers are 1 
blue, in pairs, on pedicles from the alae of the leaves, 
and pendulous. It grows on the banks of rivers and 
lakes, is bitter, and has a garlic fme’l. 2. Minor, little 
red Skull-cap, or Willow-herb. The ftalks are about 
eight inches high ; the leaves are heart-{haped, oval; 
the flowers are purple. It grows in fens, and on the 
fides of lakes. 

SCUTTLES, in a fhip, fquare holes cut in the 
deck, big enough to let down the body of a man, and 
which ferve upon fome occafions to let the people 
down into any room below, or from one deck to ano¬ 
ther. 

SCYLAX, a celebrated mathematician and geo¬ 
grapher of Caria, flourilhed under the reign of Darius 
Hyftafpes, about 558 B. C. Some have attributed to 
him the invention of geographical tables. We have 
under his name a geographical work publilhed by Hoef- 
chelius ; but it is written by a much later author, and 
is perhaps only an abridgment of Scylax’s Ancient Geo* 
graphy. 

SCYLLA (anc. geog.), a rock In the Fretum Sicu* 
lum, near the coaft of Italy, dangerous to {hipping, 1 
oppofite to Charybdis, a whirlpool on the coaft of Si¬ 
cily ; both of them famous in mythology. 

Scylla and Charybdis have been almoft fubdued by Suther- 
the repeated convulfions of this part of the earth, and Iand s 
by the violence of the current, which is continually in- straits**^ 
creafing the breadth of the Straits. If proper allow. Letter xii. 
ance be made for thefe circumftances, we {hall acquit 
the ancients of any exaggeration, notwithftanding the 
very dreadful colours in which they have painted this 
paffage. It is formed by a low peninfula, called Cape 
Pelorus, ftretching to the eaftward on the Sicilian fide, 
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Scylla immediately within which lies the famous whirlpool of 

II Charybdis, and by the rocks of Scylla, which sl few 

Scythia, miles below on the Calabrian fhore projed towards the 
weft. The current runs with furprifmg force from one 
to the other alternately in the diredion of the tide, and 
the tides themfelves are very irregular. Thus veffels, 
by {hunning the one, were in the utmoft danger of being 
fwallowed up by the other. 

At prefent, in moderate weather, when the tide is 
either at ebb or flood, boats pafs all over the whirl¬ 
pool ; but, in general, it is like the meeting of two con¬ 
tending currents, with a number of eddies all around ; 
and, even now, there is fcarcely a winter in which there 
are not fome wrecks. 

“ At the time when we palled the Straits (fays Cap¬ 
tain Sutherland, from whom we have obtained this ac¬ 
curate information) the weather was as favourable as 
we could wilh ; and yet, in fpite of a ftrong breeze and 
the current, which hurried us on with furprifing velo¬ 
city, the fhip’s head was fuddenly whirled round near 
three points ; but the wind blowing frqfti, in a few fe- 
conds (he dalhed through the eddy that had caught her; 
for, to avoid Scylla, and fecure Meflina, we had kept 
pretty clofe to Charybdis.” 

SCYROS, an ifland in the iEgean fea, at the diftance 
of about 28 miles north-eaft from Euboea. It. is 60 
miles in circumference. It was originally in the poffef- 
lion of the Pelafgians and Carians. Achilles retired 
there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
father of Neciptolemus by Deidamia the daughter of 
king Lycomedes. Scyroswas conquered by the Athe¬ 
nians under Cimon. It was very rocky and barren. 
Now Sciro. E. Long. 25. o. N. Lat. 38. 15. 

SCYTALA laconica, in antiquity, a ftratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the fecret writing 
of letters to their correfpondents, fo that if they fhould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them.—To this end they had too wooden rollers 
or cylinders, perfectly alike and equal; one whereof 
was kept in the city, the other by the perfon to whom 
the letter was directed. For the letter, a Ikin of very 
thin parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written ; which done, it was 
taken off, and fent away to the party, who, upon put¬ 
ting it in the fame manner upon his roller, found the 
litres and words in the very fame difpofition as when 
they were firft written. This expedient they let a very 
high value on; though, in truth, artlefs and grofs 
enough ; the moderns have improved vaftly on this me¬ 
thod of writing. See Cipher. 

SCYTAL 1 A, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
pia order, belonging to the oftandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is very (hort, monophyllous, and 
fomewhat quinquedentated ; the corolla pentapetalous; 
the filaments hairy at the bafe ; the berry unilocular, 
with one feed of a foft pulpy confidence. There is on¬ 
ly one fpecies, viz. the Sinenjis, a native of the Eaft In¬ 
dies. 

SCYTHIA, an ancient name for the northern parts 
e f Afia, now known by the name of Tartary ; alio for 
fome of the north-eaftern parts of Europe. 

This Vaft territory, which extends itfelffrom the Ifter 
or Danube, the boundary of the Celts, that is, from 


about the 25th to almoft the noth degree of eaft lon¬ 
gitude, was divided into Scythia in Europe and Scy¬ 
thia in Afia, including, however, the two Sarmatias; 
or, as they are called by the Greeks, Sauromatios, now 
the Circaflian Tartary, which lay between and levered 
the two Scythias from each other. Sauromatia was 
alfo diftinguilhed into European and Afiatic ; and was 
divided from the European Scythia by the river Don 
or Tanais, which falls into the Palus Mso'is ; and from 
the Afiatic by the Rha, now Volga, which empties it- 
felf into the Cafpian fea. 

1. The Afiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene¬ 
ral, great Tartary, and Ruffia in Afia ; and, in par¬ 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Imaus, contain¬ 
ed the regions of Bogdoi or Oftiacoi, and Tanguti. 
That within, or on this fide Imaus, had Turkeftan and 
Mongal, the Ulbeck or Zagatai, Kalmuc and Nagaian 
Tartars ; befides Siberia, the land of the Samoiedes, and 
Nova Zembla. Thefe three laft not being fo foon in¬ 
habited as the former, as may be reafonably fuppofed, 
were wholly unknown to the ancients ; and the former 
were peopled" by the Baftrians, Sogdiam, Gandari, 
Sacks, and Maffagetes. As f.>r Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, Iberia, and Colchis; which makes now the 
Circaflian Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

2. Scythia in Europe reached (towards the fouth- 
weft) to the Po and the Alps, by which it was divided 
from Celto-Gallia,. It was bounded on the fouth by the 
Ifter or Danube and the Euxine fea. Its northern li¬ 
mits have been fuppofed to ftretch to the fpring-heads of 
the Boriftenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and 
fo to that of the Tanais.—The ancients div ded this 
country into Scythia Ar malpsea, which lay ealtward, 
joining to Scythia in Afia; and Sarmatia Europeana 
on the weft. In Scythia, pri perly fo called, were the 
Arimafpaei on the north ; the Getas or Dacians along 
the Danube, on the fouth ; and 'he Neuri between 
thefe two. So that it contained the European Ruffia 
or Mufcovy, and the Lelfer Crim Tartary eaft ward ; and, 
on the weft, Li'.huania, Poland, part of Hungary, 
Tranfilvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Sar¬ 
matia is fuppofed to have reached northward to that 
part of Swedeland called Fewn -ia, now Finland; in 
which they placed the Ooenes, Panoti, and Hippopodes. 
This part they divided tri m northern Germany, now 
the weft part of Sweden and Norway, by the Mare 
Sarmaticum or Scythicum, which they fuppofed ran up 
into the northern ocean, and, dividing Lapland into 
two parts, formed the weftern part of Sweden, with 
Norway, into one ifland, and Finland int another ; 
fu,’pofing this alfo to be cut off iivm the continent by 
the gulpb of that name. 

Although the ancient Scythians were celebrated as 
a warlike people, yet their hittory is too uncertain and 
obfcure to enable us to give any detail which would not 
prove equally tirefome and uninterefting to the reader. 
Mr Pinkerton,in a diflertation on their origin,endeavours 
to prove that they were the moll ancient of nations ; 
and he afligns for the place of their firft habitation the 
country known by the name of Perfia. From Perfia, 
he thinks, they proceeded in numerous hordes weftward, 
furrounded the Euxine, peopled Germany, Italy, Gaul, 
the countries bordering on the Baltic, with part of 
Britain and Ireland. That the Scythians were of Afi¬ 
atic 


Scythia. 
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Scythian atic origin cannot, we think, be queftioned; and as trary, by fhowing us that the bottom of the water is 

II Perfia was peopled at a very early period, it may not unequal like the land, and that lo far from uniformly 

Sea - improbably have been their parent country : but when finking, it fometiines rifes into lofty mountains. If the 

our author contends that their empire had fubfifted for depth of the fea be in proportion to the elevation of 

more than 1500 years before Ninus the founder of the the land, as has generally been fuppoled, its greateft 

Affyrian monarchy, and that it extended from Egypt to depth will not exceed five or fix miles, for there is no 


the Ganges, and from the Perfian gulf and Indian fea to 
the Cafpian, we cannot help thinking that his preju¬ 
dices againft the Celts, and his defire to do honour to 
his favourite Goths, have made him advance a paradox 
inconfillent with the raoft authentic records of antiquity. 
His differtation however is ingenious, and replete with 
a variety of curious learning. 

Scythian Lamb, in natural hiftory, See Scythian 
La vi b. 

SCYTHROPS, a generical name given by Mr La¬ 
tham to a bird of which hitherto but one fpecies has been 
observed. It is about the iize of a crow, and two feet 
three inches in length. The bill is large, convex, fur¬ 
rowed on the (ides, and bent at the tip ; the noftrils are 
placed at the bafe of it, and the tongue is cloven at the 
end. The general colour of the plumage is a brownilh 
alh, but the tip of each feather of the back, wings, and 
tail, is black. The tail has each feather banded with 
black at the end, and the tip itfelf white ; but the inner 
webs of the feather are marked with black and white 
bands. The toes are placed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in the parrot genus. This curious bird 
is a native of New Holland, and we believe in that part 
of the world is not uncommon, but its manners are as 
yet quite unknown. We are happy in being able to pre- 
fent our readers with an engraving of it from an excel¬ 
lent drawing s ith which we were lately favoured. See 
pl ite CCCCXLIX. 

What ro- SEA, in a ftrift fenfe, fignifies a large portion of 
portion the walt ' r almoft furrounded by land, as the Baltic and 
furface of Mediterranean feas; but it is frequently ufed for that vaft 
the fea body of water which encompaffes the whole earth, 
hears to What proportion the fuperficies of tire fea bears to 
land°^ he t ^ lat ^‘ inC * cannrit eafll y Sc afcertained. Buffon has 
u ' fuppofcd that the furface ot our globe is equally divided 
between land and water, and has accordingly calculated 
the tuperfiries of the fea to be 85,490,506 fquare miles. 
But it is now well known that the ocean covers much 
mote than the half of the earth’s furface. Buffon be¬ 
lieved the exiltence < f a vaft joulhern continent, which 
Captain Cook has fhown to be viliunary. It was this 
ciitumiUnce which milled him. According to the 
moll accurate obllrvations hitherto made, the furface of 
the fea is to the land as three to one; the ocean therefore 
extends over 128,235,759 fquare miles, fuppofing the 
% fuperficies of tne wlv le globe to be 1 70,981,012 iquare 
Depth of miles. To after ain the depth of the lea is Hill more 
thefea. difficult than it fuperficies, both on account of the 
numerous xperiments which it would be neceffary to 
make, and the want of proper irftruments for that pur- 
pofe. Beyond a certain depth the fea has hith.rto 
been found unfathomable ; and though feveral methods 
ha\e been contrived to obviate this difficulty, none of 
them has completely anfwered the purpofe. We k ow 
in general that the depth of the fea increafes gradually 
as we leave the fhore ; but if this continued beyond a 
certain uiftance, the depth in the middle of the ocean 
would be prodigious. Indeed the numerous ifiands 
every where fcattered in the fea demonftrate the con- 


mountain fix miles perpendicular above the level of the 
fea. The fea has never been actually founded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feel; every thing be¬ 
yond that therefore refts entirely upon conjedhire and 
analogical reaioning', which ought never to De admitted 
to determine a Angle point that can be afcertained by 
experiment becaufe, when admitted they have too often 
led to falfe conclufions. Along the coafts, where the 
depth of the fea is in general well known, it has always 
been found proportioned to the height cf the fhore : 
when the coaft is high and mountainous, the fea tlrat 
waihes it is deep; when, on the contrary, the coaft is 
low, the water is ftiallow. Whether this analogy holds 
at a diftance from the fhore, expeiiments alone can de¬ 
termine. 

To calculate the quantity of water contained in the Quantity 
fea, while its depth is unknown, is impoffible. But if of water 
we fuppofe with Buffon that its medium depth is the which it 
fourth part of a mile, the ocean, if its fuperficies be cont;uii: *- 
128,235,759 fquare miles, will contain 32,058,939.75 
cubic miles of water. 

Let us now endeavour to compute the quantity of 
water which is conftantly difeharged into the fea. For 
this purpofe let us take a river whofe velocity and quan¬ 
tity of water is known, the Po, for inftance, which ac- Buffon’s 
cording to Riccioli is 1000 feet (or 100 perches of Theory of 
Boulogne) broad, ic feet deep, and runs at the rate of tlle Earth, 
four miles in an hour ; confequently that river dif- art ’ IO ' 
charges into the fea 200,000 cubic perches of water in 
an hour, or 4,800,000 in a day. A cubic mile con¬ 
tains 125,000,000 cubic perches; the Po therefore 
will t; ke 26 days to difeharge a cubic mile of water 
into the fea. Let us now fuppofe, what is perhaps not 
very far irom the truth, that the quantity of water 
which the fea re> eives Irom the rivers in any country is 
proportioned to the extent of that country. The Po 
from its origin to its mouth traverfes a country 38a 
miles long, and the rivers which fall into it on every 
fide rift from fources about fixty miles diftant from it. 

The Po, therefore, and the rivers which it receives, wa¬ 
ter a country of 45,600 fquare miles. Now fince the 
whole fuperficies of the dry land is about 42,745,253 
fquare miles, it follows, fiom our luppofition, that the 
quantity of water diicharged by all the rivers in the 
world, in one day, is 36 cubic miles, and in a year 
13,140. If therefore the fea contains 32,058,959 cubic 
mi.es of o ater, it would take all the rivers in the world 
2439 years to difeharge an equal quantity. 

It may feem furpriling that the fea, fince it is con- Wh , 4 d 
tinually receiving fuch an immenfe fuppl.y of water, dees not L- U 
not viiibly increafe, and at laft cover the whole earth, create. 

Bat our furprife will ceafe, if we confider tint the ri- 
vers therrfelvesarefupplied from thefea, and that they 
do nothing more than carry back thofe wfers which 
the ocean is continually layiffiing upon the earth. Dr 
Halley has demonftrated that the vapours raifed from 
the lea and tranfp ;rted upon land are fufficientto main¬ 
tain all me rivers in the world. The finiplicity of this 
gieut procefs is aftoniffiing; the f;a not only connects 
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diftant countries, and renders it eafy to tranfport the 
commodities ot’ one nation to another, but its waters 
riling in the air defcend in (bowers to fertilife the earth 
and nourifh the vegetable kingdom, and col'eaing into 
rivers flow onwards, bringing fertility and wealth and 
commerce along with them, and again return to thefea 
to repeat the fame round. 

The knowledge of this procefs of nature might, one 
would think, have convinced philolophers that the pro¬ 
portion between fea and land continued always nearly 
the fame. Philofophers however have formed different 
theories about this as well as moft other fubjefts, main¬ 
taining on the one hand that the fea is continually 
encroaching on the land, and on the other that the land 
is conftantly gaining on the fea. Both fides have fup- 
ported their theories by arguments, demonftrations, and 
6 uncontrovertible fafts ! 

Arguments The height of the mountains, fay the philofophers 
of thofe who fupport the encroachments of the fea, is continual* 
who affirm jy diminifhing ; expofed to the violeuce of every ftorm, 
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the hardeft rocks mull at laft give way and tumble 
down. The rivers are continually fweeping along with 
them particles of earth which they depofite in the bot¬ 
tom of the fea. Both the depth of the ocean then and 
the height of the dry land mull be always decreafing ; 
the waters therefore muff, unlefs a part of them were 
annihilated, fpread over a greater extent of furface in 
proportion as thefe caufes operate. This reafoning, 
convincing as it is, rmght be confirmed by a great 
number of fafts: it will be fufficieot however to men¬ 
tion one or two. In the reign of Auguftus the ifle of 
Wight made a part of Britain, fo that the Englifh 
crcfled over to it at lew water with cart loads of tin ; 
yet that ifland is at prefent feparated fronn Britain by a 
channel half a mile wide. The Godwin fands on the 
eaftern (bore of England were foimerly the fertile eftate 
of earl Godwin. Nor are the encroachments of the 
fea confined to Britain. In the bay of B;«ias new Na¬ 
ples there are remains of houfes and ftreets ft ill vifible 
below the prefent level of the fea. The fea therefore 
is making continued encroachments upon the land ; and 
the time will come, fay they, when the waters will again 
cover the furface of the earth. 

■Such are the arguments of thofe philofophers who 
maintain the continual encroachments of the fea. Thofe 
who maintain the oppofite theory, that the land is gra¬ 
dually gaining on the fea, though they pretend not to 
deny the fafts advanced by their opponents, affirm that 
they are altogether infufficient to eftablifti the hypo- 
thefis which they were brought forward to fupport. 
Though the rivers carry down particles of earth into 
the fea, thefe, fay they, are either accumulated on other 
fhores, or, colleftingin the bottom of the ocean, harden 
into done, which being poflefled of a vegetative power 
Tife by degrees above the furface of the fea and form 
rocks, and mountains, and iflands. The vegetative na¬ 
ture of done indeed is iufficient, of itfelf, to convince 
us that the quantity of earth muft be daily accumula¬ 
ting, and conl'equently that the furface of the fea is di- 
minilbing in extent. Celfus, a Swedifii philofopher 
(for this difpute has been carried on in Sweden with 
the greateft keennefs), has endeavoured to build this 


theory with more folid materials than vegetable (lone. 

In a curious memoir, publifhed in 1743, he afferts that 
the Baltic and the Atlantic, at lead that part of it which 
wafhes Norway, is conftantly diminifhing; and he proves 
this by the teftimony of a great many aged pilots and 
fifhern.en, who affirmed that the fea was become much 
(hallower in many places than it had been during their 
youth : that many rocks formerly covered with water 
were now feveral feet above the furface of the fea : that 
loaded veffelsufed formerly to ride in many places where 
pinnaces a. d barks could now with difficulty fwim. 

He produces inftances of ancient fea-port towns now 
feveral leagues from the fnore, and of anchors and 
Wrecks of veljels found far within the country. He 
mentions a particular rock which 168 years before was 
at the bottom of the Tea, but was then raifed eight feet 
above its furface. In another place where the water 
50 years before had reached to the knee there was then 
none. Several rocks, too, which during the infancy of 
fome old pilots had been two feet under water, were 
then three feet above it. From all thefe obfervations 
M. Celfus concludes, that the water of the Baltic de- 
creafes in height 4T lines in a year, 4 inches 5 lines in 
18 years, 4 feet 5 inches in a hundred years, and in a 
thoufand years 45 feet. Confcious, however, that thefe- 
fafts, how conclufive foever as far as relates to the Bal¬ 
tic, can never determine the general queftion, M. Celfus 
advances another argument in fupport of his theory. 

All that quantity of moifture, fays he, which is imbibed 
by plants is loft to the general mafs of water, being 
converted into earth by the putrefaftion of vegetables. 

This notion had been mentioned by Newton, and was 
adopted by Van Helmont: if granted, it follows as a 
confequence that the earth is continually increafing and 
the water diminifhing in a very rapid degree. - g 

Such are the arguments advanced in lupport of both ■phefearo'B 
theories ; fi r it is needlefs to mention a notion of Lin- mentsexa- 
nseus that the whole earth was formerly covered with mined, 
water except a (ingle mountain. When fairly weighed, 
they amount to nothing more than this, that the fea 
has encroached upon the lard in fome places, and reti¬ 
red in others ; a conclufion which we are very willing 
to allow. What was advanced by thofe philofophers, 
who maintain that the fea is continually encroaching 
on the land, about the depth of the fea conftantly di- 
miniihing, muft remain a mere aflertion till they prove 
by experiments, either that this is really the cale, or 
that nature has no way of reftoring thole particles of 
earth which are wafhed down by the rivers. Nor have 
they any good reafon to affirm that the height ot the 
mountains is decreafing. Canafingle uncontrovertible 
inftance be produced of this ? Are the Alps or the Apen¬ 
nines, or Taurus, or Caueafus, lefs lofty now thail they 
were a thoufand years ago ? We mean not to deny that 
the rain aftually waffies down particles of earth from 
the mountains, nor to affirm that the hardeft rocks are 
able to refift continual ftorms, nor that many moun ains 
have fuffered, and continue to iuffer daily, from a thou¬ 
fand accidents. But the effefts produced by all thefe 
caufes are fo trifling as to be altogether impercepti¬ 
ble (a). Nature has affiduoufly guarded again!! luch 
accidents ; lhe has formed the mountains of the moft cu¬ 
rable 


{a) M. Genfanne pretends that the Pyrenean mountains become an inch lower every ten years- But even ac- 
1 cording 
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ruble materials ; and where they are covered with earth, 
fhe has bound it together by a thick and firm matting of 
grafs, and thus fecured it from the rains; and fhould ac¬ 
cident deprive it of this covering, fhe takes care imme¬ 
diately to fupply the defeft. Even fhould the eaith be 
fwept away together with its covering, natute has (till 
fuch refources left as frequently reftore things to their 
former ftate. Many kinds of mofs, one would be tempted 
to think, have been created for this very purpofe : they 
take root and flourifh aim >ft upon the bare rock, and 
furnifh as they decay a fufficient bed for feveral of the 
hardy Alpine plants. Theie perifh in their turn, and 
others fucceed them. The roots of the plants bind 
fall the earth as it a cumulates, more plants fpring up 
and fpread wider, till by degrees the whole lurfa-e is 
covered with a fi. m coat of grafs. Even the rain, 
which always contains in it a good deal of earth, con¬ 
tributes f -mething to liaften the procefs. 

As the vegetation of done, an argument advanced 
by the philolopbers who fupp< rt the oppofne theory, 
is now, we beiieve, given up by all parties, it is need 
lefs to take any farther notice of it here, (fee Stone). 
The hyp'ithefis of M. Celfus, that water is converted 
into earth, has alfo lhared the fame fate, becaufe it was 
unfupported by experiment, and contrary to every tiling 
that we know either about earth or water. It is a 
little extraordinary that philof pliers have been fo lavifh 
of water as to convert it n this manner into (tone and 
earth, when they had given it, one would think, fuffi¬ 
cient employment before in making new worlds and in 
confuting Mofes. 

As the feta covers fb great a portion of the globe, we 
fhould, no doubt, by c\pl ring its bottom, difeover a 
vaft number of interefting particulars. Unfortunately 
in the greater part of the ocean this has hitherto been 
impofiible. Part, however, has been examined ; and the 
dlfcoveries which this examination has produced may 
enable us to iorm fome idea at 'calf of the v.hole. The 
bottom of the fea, as might have been conjectured in¬ 
deed beforehand, bears a great refemblance to the fur- 
face of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, 
caverns, and mountains ; fome of which are abrupt and 
almoft perpendicular, while others rife with a gentle de¬ 
clivity, and fometimes tower above the water and form 
ifl inds. Neither do the materials differ which compofe 
the bottom of the fea and the bafis of the dry Lind. If 
we dig to a confiderable depth in any part of the earth, 
we uniformly meet with rock ; the fame thing holds in 
the fea. The ftrata, too, are of the fame kind, difpo- 
fed in the fame maimer, and form indeed, but one whole. 
The fame kind of mineral and bituminous fubftances 
are alfo found interfperfed with thefe ftrata ; and it is 
to them probably that the fea is indebted for its bitter 
tafte. Over thefe natural and original (Irata an artifi¬ 
cial bed has pretty general) been formed, compofed of 
different materials in different places. It confifts fre¬ 
quently of muddy tartareous fubftances firmly cemented 


together, fometimes of (hells or coral 1 educed to pow- Se¬ 
der, and near the mouths of rivers it is generally com¬ 
pofed of fine fand or gravel. The bottom of the fea 
refembles the land likewife in another particular : many 
frefh fprings and even rivers rife out of it, which, dif- 
placing the fait water, render the lower part of the fea 
wherever they abound quite frefh. An inftance of this 
kind occurs near Goa on the weftern coaft of Indo- 
ftan*, and another § in the Mediterranean fea m t far ‘ Boyle _<!:• 
from Marfeilles. Thefe fadf s occafioned a notion, which Func *° Ma " 
later experiments have exploded, that the fea beyond a §\y ar f ;o .]; 
certain depth was always frefh. Hiftoirc° 

Subftances of a very beautiful appearance are fre- Phyfique 
quently brought up by the founding line from the bot- de la Mar, 
tom of the fea. The plummet is hollowed below, and P artae - 
this cavity filled with tallow, to which fome of the fub- 
l.ances adhere wlucn form the bed ol the ocean. Thefe 
are generally fand, gravel, or mud ; but they are fome¬ 
times of the brighteft fcarlet, vermilion, purple, and 
yellow j hnd fometimes, though left, frequently, they are 
blue, green, or white. Thefe colours are owing to a 
kind of jelly which envelopes the fubftances, and va- 
nilh entirely as foon as this jelly dries. At times, how. 
ever, they affiime the appearance of tartareous crufts, 
and are then fo permanent, that they can be received 
into white wax melted and poured round them, and 
perhaps by proper care might be converted into valu¬ 
able paints. 10 

Sea-water is really,as anyone may convince himfelf by Colour cf 
pouring it into a glafs, as clear and tranfparent as river the fea 
water. The various appearances therefore which it af- 
fumes are owing to accidental caufes, and not to any 
change in the water itfelf. The depth, or the materials 
which compofe the bottom cf the fea, occafions it t s 
affiime different colours in different places. The Ara¬ 
bian gulph, for inftance is faid to be red from the co¬ 
lour of the fands which form its bed. The appearance 
of the fea is affeCted too by the winds and the fun,, 
while the clouds that pafs over it communicate all their 
various and fleeting colours. When the fun fhines it 
is green ; when the fun gleams through a fog it is yel¬ 
low ; near the north pole it appears black ; while in 
the torrid zone its colour is often brown. Sometimes 
the fea affumes a luminous appearance. See Light, 

“° 37 - 

The fea contains the greateft quantity of fait in the , 
torrid zone, where otherwife from the exceffive heat 
it would be in danger of putrefaction : as we advance 
northward this quantity diminifhes, till at the pole it 
nearly vanifties altogether. Under the line Lucas found 
that the fea contained a feventh part of folid contents, 
confiding chiefly of (alt-fea. At Harwich he found it 
yielded T ’ s -th of fea fait. At Carlfcroon in Sweden it 
contains -^th part (b), and on the coaft of Greenland 
a great deal lef. This deficiency of fait neat the poles 
probably contributes a good deal towards the prodigi¬ 
ous quantities of ice which are met with in thefe feas ; 

for 
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cording to his own calculation, it would require a million of years to level thefe mountains with die plain, 
though they continued to decreafe at the fame rate 5 and philofophers tell us that this rate is conftantly di- 
minilhing ! 

(b) This gradual dimunition of faltnefs from the equator to the pole is not, however, ■without particular ex¬ 
ceptions. The Mediterranean fea contains -sith of falt-fea, which is lefs than the German fea contains. 
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to freeze it than frefh water. It was this circumftance, 
probably, together with its conftant motion, which in¬ 
duced the ancients to believe that the fea never froze. 
Even among the moderns in has been a generally re¬ 
ceived opinion, that fea-ice is originally formed in ri¬ 
vets. Buffon has made the great quantities of ice 
with which the South fea abounds an argument for the 
exiftence of a continent near the Antarctic pole. But 
it is now well known that great quantities of ice are 
formed at a diftance from land. Sea-ice is of two kinds ; 
field ice, which extends along the ihore, and is only two 
or three feet thick ; and mountain ice, which abounds 
in the middle of the ocean. The fize of tliefe moun¬ 
tains are fometimes prodigious. The fea-ice is always 
frelh, and has been often of great ufe to navigators. 
The weight of fea-water is to that of river-water as 73 
to 70 ; that is, a cubic foot of fea-water weighs 73 lb. 
while the fame quantity of river-water weighs only 70 lb.; 
but this proportion varies in different places. It is 
worthy of our attention, too, that the water at the fur- 
face of the fea contains lefs fait than near the bottom ; 
the difference indeed is incanfiderable, but ftill it is 
l'omething. The Compte de Marfigli found the fame 
quantity of water, when taken from the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, to weigh one ounce three pennyweights 
51 grains; whereas from the furface it weighed only or.e 
ounce three pennyweights 49 grains. He repeated the 
experiment frequently with nearly the'fame refult. 

The fea, with refpedt to temperature, may be divided 
into two regions : The firfl begins at the furface of the 
water, and defcends as far as the influence of the fun’s 
rays; the fecond reaches from thence to the bottom of 
the fea. In fummer the lower region is confiderably 
colder than the upper: but it is probable that during 
winter the very reverie takes place ; at lealt the Compte 
Submarina- ^ ]y[ ar fip-U found it fo repeatedly'in the Mediterranean. 

rum ^ t - 

This naturally refults from the fituation of the water 
near the bottom of the fea. Uninfluenced by the chan¬ 
ges in the atmofphere, it retains always nearly the fame 
degree of temperature: and this is confiderably above 
congelation ; for the lower region of the fea, at lead in 
the temperate parts of the world, was never known to 
Phil.Tranf. freeze. Captain Ellis let down a fea-gage (fee Gage) 
for 1751, in latitude 25 0 13' north, and longitude 25 0 12'weft, 
to take the degrees of temperature and faltnefs of the 
fea at different depths. It defcended 5346 feet, which 
is a mile and eleven fathoms. He found the fea falter 
and colder in proportion to its depth till the gage had 
defcended 3900 feet, when the mercury in the thermo¬ 
meter came up at 53 ; but the water never grew colder, 
though he letdown the gage 2446 feet lower. At the 
l'urface the thermometer ftood at 84. 

The fea has three kinds of motion : 1, The firfl is 
that undulation which is occafiored by the wind. This 
motion is entirely confined to the furface ; the bottom 
even during the moft violent ftorms remains perfectly 
cafioned by calm. Mr Boyle has remarked, from the teftimony of 
the wind feveral divers, that '.be fea is affected by the winds 
only to the depth of fix feet. It would follow- from 
this, that the height of the waves above the furface does 
not exceed fix feet; and that this holds in the Mediter¬ 
ranean at leaf!, we are informed by the Compte de Mar¬ 
figli, though he alfo fometimes obferved them,"during 
a very violent tempeft, rife two feet higher. It is af- 
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firmed by Pliny, and feveral other ancient writers, that Pea, 
oil calms the waves of the fea ; and that divers were ac- y — 
cuftomecfcto carry fome of it for that purpofe in their stilled by 
mouths. This account was always confidered by the oil. 
moderns as a fable, and treated with fuch contempt, that 
they did not even deign to put it to the teft of experi¬ 
ment, till Dr Franklin accidentally difcovered its 
truth. Happening in 1757 to be in the middle of a 
large fleet, he obferved that the water, round ne or two 
veflels was quite calm and fmooth, while everywhere 
elfe it was very much agitated by the winds. He ap¬ 
plied to the captain for an explanation of this phenome¬ 
non, who replied, that the cooks, he fuppofed, had 
thrown their greafy water out at the fcupper-h'les, and 
by that means oiled the (ides of the veflels i queitior.. 

This anfwer did not fatisfy the D dor at firll ; bur re¬ 
collecting what Pliny had faid on the fu jeft, he refol- 
ved at leaft to try the experiment. He did lb accord¬ 
ingly in 1762, and found that oil actually calmed the 
waves of the fea. He repeated the experiment upon 
l ike Clapham : the oil fpread itfelf with great rapidity 
upon the furface, but did not produce the defired ef¬ 
fect, becaufe, having been thrown in upon the fide qp- 
pofite to the wind, it was immediately driven to the 
edge of the water. But upon throwing in a like quan¬ 
tity upon the other fide of the lake, it calmed in an in- 
ftant feveral yards of the furface ; and gradually fpread- 
ing, rendered all that part of the lake, to the extent of 
at leaft half an acre, as fmooth as glafs. The curious 
effeCt produced by this liquid may be accounted for by 
the repulfion which exifts between oil and water, and 
between oil and air, vhich prevents all immediate con¬ 
tact, all rubbing of the one upon the other. 

2. The fecond kind of motion is that continual ten- U 
dency which the whole water in the fea has towards the ^a°ds”he 
weft. It is greater near the equator than about the ^ft.-Cur- 
poles ; and indeed cannot be laid to take place at all in rents, 
thg northern hemifphere beyond the tropic. It begins 

on the weft fide of America, where it is moderate : 
hence that part of the ocean has been called Pacific. 

As the waters advance weftward their motion is accele¬ 
rated ; fo that, after having traverfed the globe, they 
ftrike with great violence on the eaftern ftiore of Ame¬ 
rica. Being Hopped by that continent, they turn north¬ 
ward, and run with confiderable impetuofity into the 
gulph of Mexico ; from thence they proceed along the 
coaft of North America, till they come to the fouth 
fide of the great bank at Newfoundland, when they 
turn off, and run down through the Weftern liles. 

This current is called the Gulf Stream. It was firft 
accurately deferibed by Dr Franklin, who remarked 
alfo, that the water in it having been originally heated 
in the torrid zone, cools fo gradually in its paflage 
northward, that even the latitude might be found in 

any part of the ftream by means of a thermometer._ 

This motion cf the fea weftward has never been ex¬ 
plained : it feems to have fome connexion with the 
trade-winds and the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis. 

3. The third and moft remarkable motion of the fea 16 

is the tide, which is a regular fwell of the ocean once Motlo "° c 
every 12 hours, owing as Newton has demonftrated, the°ride. V 
to the attraction of the moon. In the middle of the 
fea, the tide feldom rifes higher than one or two feet, 
but on the coaft it frequently reaches the height of 45 

feet, 
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Sea. feet, and in fotnc places even more. The tide gene* 
rally rifes higher in the evening than in the morning : 
on the coaft of Britain this holds in winter, but in hum¬ 
mer the morning tides are higheft. In home feas it is 
faid that there are no tides. This cannot be owing to 
their being furronnded by land, becaufe there is a tide 
in the lakes rtf North America. 'For an explanation of 
thefe and other phenomena we refer to the article Tide. 

Sen-Air, that part of the atmofphcre which is above 
the fea. 

Sea-air has been found falubrious and remarkably 
beneficial in fome di[tempers. This may be owing to 
its containing a greater portion of oxygenous gas or vi¬ 
tal air, and being lefs impregnated with noxious vapours 
th in the land. Dr Ingenhoufz made feveral experi¬ 
ments to afeertain the falubrity of fea-air. By mixing 
equal meafures of common air and nitrous air, he 
found, that at Gravefend, they occupied about 104, or 
one meafure, and -f4g of a meafure : whereas on fea, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Thames, two 
meafures of air (one of common and one of nitrous 
air) occupied from 0.91 to 0.94 He attempted a fi- 
milar experiment on the middle of the channel between 
the Englifh coaft and Oftend ; but the motion of the 
fhip rendered it impradicable. He found that in rainy 
and windy weather the fea-air contained a fmaller quan¬ 
tity of vital air than when the weather was calm. On 
the fca-fhore at Oftend it occupied from 944 to 97 ; 
at Bruges he found it at 105 ; and at Antwerp 1094- 
Dr Ingenhoufz thus concludes his paper : 

It appears, from thefe experiments, that the air at 
fea and clofe to it is in general purer and fitter for ani¬ 
mal life than the air on the land, though it feems to be 
fubjedt to the fame inconftancy in its degree of purity 
with that of the land ; fo that we may now with more 
confidence land our patients, labouring under confump- 
tive diforders, to the fea, or at leaft to places fituated 
dole to tlie fea, which have no marlhes in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. It feems alfo probable, that the air will 
be found in general much purer far from the land 
than near the Oiore, the former being never fubjedt 
to be mixed with land air. 

Dr Damman, an eminent phyfician and profeflor 
royal of midwifery at Ghent, told Dr Ingenhoufz, that 
when he was formerly a pradtitioner at Oftend, during 
feven years, lie found the people there remarkably heal¬ 
thy ; that nothing was rarer there than to fee a pa¬ 
tient labouring under a confumption or afthma, a 
malignant, putrid, or fpotted fever ; that the difeafe 
to which they are the rnoft fubjedt, is a regular in¬ 
termittent fever in autumn, when fudden tranfitions 
from hot to cold weather happen. 

People are in general very healthy at Gibraltar, 
though there are very few trees near that place; which 
Dr Ingenhoufz thinks is owing to the putity of the 
air, arifing from the neighbourhood of the fea. 

Moft fmall iflands are very healthy. 

At Malta people are little fubjedt to difeafes, and live 
to a very advanced age. 

StA-Anemony. See Animal-F lower. 

Ss/i-Bear.l 
St A-Calf. J 

Sr.i-Cow. See Trichecus. 

St 'a Crow, IJiRP-Crow, or Pewit. See Lartjs. 
Vol. XVII. 
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See Phoca. 


SEA-Dca.i. See Asphaltites. 

Sf.a-D evil. See Lop h 1 us. 

Si.A-Dragon, a monlter of a very Angular nature. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the ycat 1749, we have 
the account of a fea-dragon which was faid to be taken 
between Oxford and Southwould, on the coaft of Suf¬ 
folk, and afterwards carried round the country as a cu- 
riofity by the fifherman who caught ir. 

“ Its head and tail (fays the writer) refemble thofe cf 
an alligator ; it has two large fins, which ferve it both 
to fvvim and to fly ; and though they vverefo dried that 
I could not extend them, yc-t they appear, by the folds, 
to be fhaped like thofe which painters have given to 
dragons and other winged monfters that lerve as fup- 
porters to coats of aims. Its body is covered with im¬ 
penetrable feales; its legs have two joints, and its feet 
are hoofed like thofe of an afs ; it has five rows of very 
white and Iharp teeth in each jaw, and is in length 
about four feet, though it was longer when alive, it 
having fhrunk as it became dry. 

“ It was caught in a net with mackerel; and being 
dragged on fhore, was knocked down with a ftretcher 
or boat-hook. The net being opened, it fuddenly 
fprung up, and flew above 50 yards: the man who firft 
feized it had feveial rf his fingers bitten ofF; and the 
wound mortifying, he died. It afterwards faftened on 
the man’s arm who fhows it, and lacerated it fo much, 
that the mufcles are fhrunk, and the hand and fingers 
diftorted ; the wound is not yet healed, and is thought 
to be incurable. It is faid by fome to have been 
deferibed by naturalifts under the name of the Sea- 
dragon. See Plate CCCCXLIX. 

SiA-Gage. See Sea-GAGE. 

SiA-Iiare. See Laplysia. 

SeA-Horfe, in ichthyology, the Englifh name of the 
Hippocamus. See Syngnathxjs. 

Sea- Lemon. See Doris. 

Sea-L ion. See Phoca. 

Sfa- Mall, or Sf./i-Mcw. See Larus. 

SiA-Man. See Mermaid. 

SrA-Marh. The eredtion of beacons, light-houfes, 
and fea-marks, in England, is a branch of the royal pre¬ 
rogative. By 8 Eliz. 13. the corporation cf the Tri- 
nity-houfe are empowered to fet up any beacons or fea- 
marks wherever they ihall think them needfary ; and if 
the owner of the land or any other perlon fliall deftroy 
them, or take down any fteeple, tree, or other known 
fea-mark, he fliall forfeit 100 1 . Sterling; or, in cafe 
of inability to pay it, he fhall be ipfo faBo outlawed. 

SeA-Necdle, Gar-Fi/Ij. See Esox. 

SeA-Nettle. See An\mal-F lower. 

SeA-Pie, or Oyjler-Catcher. See Hamatohjs. 

Sr.A-Plants, are thofe vegetables that grow in fait-wa¬ 
ter within the fhores of the fea. The old botanifts di¬ 
vided thefe into three claffes. x. The firft clafs, accord¬ 
ing to their arrangement, contained the Alga, the fu¬ 
el, the fea-viojfes or confervas, and the different ipe- 
cies of fponges. 2. The fecond contained fubftances of 
a hard texture, like (tone or horn, which feem to hay^ 
been of the fame nature with what we call zoSpbyta, 
with this difference, that we refer fponees to this c'lafs 
and not to the firft. The third clafs was the fame with 
our llthophyta, comprehending corals, manclrepora , &c. 
It is now well known that the genera belonging to the 

B b fecond 
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fecosd and third of thefe claffes, and even fome refer¬ 
red to the firft, are not vegetables, but animals, or the 
productions of animals. See Coram.ina, Madrepora, 
Spongia. Sea-plants, then, properly fpeafcing, belong 
to the clafs of cryptogamia, and the order of algae ; 
and, according to Bomare, are all comprehended under 
the genus of fucus. We may alf > add feveral fpecies 
of the ulva and conferva and the fargazo. The fuci 
and marine ulvse are immerfed in the fea, are feflile, and 
■without root. The marine confervse are either feffile 
or floating. The fargazo grows beyond foundings. 

As fe me fpecies of the fucus, when dried and pre- 
ferved, are extremely beautiful, the curious, and efpeci- 
ally thofe who profecute the ttudy of botany, mu ft be 
anxious to know the beft method of preferving them, 
without deftroying their colour and beauty. The fol¬ 
lowing method is recommended by M. Mauduyt. Take 
a (heet of paper, or rather of pafteboard, and cover it 
with varnifh on both fides ; and having rowed in a boat 
to the rock where the fucus abounds, plunge your var- 
niihed paper into the water, and, detaching the fucus, 
receive it upon the paper. Agitate the paper gently in 
the water, • that the plant may be properly fpread over 
it; and lift them up together foftly out of the water: 
then fix down with pins the ftrong ftalks, that they 
may not be difplaced, and leave the plant lying upon 
the varnifhed paper to dry in the open air. When it is 
fully dry, the different parts will retain their pofition, 
and the plant may be preferved within the leaves of a 
book. If you with to free it from the flime and fait 
which adheres to it, it may be wafhed gently in frefh 
water, after being removed from the rock on which 
it grew. 

Sf.A-Serpsnt, a monftrous creature, faid to inhabit the 
northern feas about Greenland and the coafts of Nor¬ 
way. The following marvellous account of this mon- 
iter is given by Guthrie. “ In 1756, one of them 
was fhot by a mailer of a fhip : its head refembled that 
of a horfe ; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
eyes, a white main hanging from its neck : it floated on 
the furface of the water, and held its head at leaft two 
feet out of the fea : between the head and neck were fe- 
ven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the 
length of this fnake was more than ioo yards, fome fay 
fathoms. They have a remarkable averfion to the fmell 
of caftor ; for which reafon, fhip, boat, and bark mailers 
provide themfelves with quantities of that drug, to pre¬ 
vent being overfet, the ferpent’s elfaftory nerves being 
remarkably exquifite. The particularities related of this 
animal would be incredible, were they not attefted upon 
oath. Egede, a very reputable author, fays, that on the 
6th day of July 1734, a large and frightful fea-moniler 
raifed itfelf fo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main-top-maft of the fhip; that it 
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had a long £harp fnout, broad paws, and fpouted water Sett, 
like a whale ; thV.t the body feemed to be covered with 
feales ; the ikin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower 
part was formed like a fnake. The body of this moniler 
is faid to be as thick as a hogihead ; his fkin is varie¬ 
gated like a tortoife fliell; and his excrement, which 
floats upon the furface of the water, is corrofive.” Not- 
withftanding the belief of Guthrie, and the teftimony 
which he produces, we cannot help doubting of the ex- 
iftence of the fea-ferpent. Its bulk is faid to be fo dif- 
proportionate to all the known animals of our globe, 
that it requires more than ordinary evidence to render 
it credible j but the evidence which is offered is fo 
very feeble and unfatisfa&ory, that no man of found 
judgment would think it fufficient to eftablifh the 
truth of an extraordinary fadt. 

Sea Sicknefs, a diforder incident to moft perfons on 
their firft going to fea, occafioned by the agitation of 
the vefiel. In voyages, fea-ficknefs, though it continues 
in general only for the firfTday or two, is extremely Mofeley’s 
haiafling to fome people at intervals, efpecially on any 
increafed motion of the vefiel. Sometimes, by long con- eaes ‘ 
tinuance, it caufes fever, headach, quick pulfe, thirft, 
white tongue, and a total deprivation of the retention 
of the ftomach; evils which are always difficult to re¬ 
move, and frequently terminate only with the voyage. 

This indifpofition is confiderably alleviated by afmall 
tea fpoenful of ether, taken now and then in a glal’s of 
water, and applying fome of it to the temples and nof- 
trils. The ancient writers recommend acid fruits, bread 
and vegetables foaked in vinegar, after the ftomach has 
been eleanfed by vomiting ; but not to attempt to fup- 
prefs the vomiting until that end was obtained. An old 
remedy for fea-fickneis, and a very common one among 
failors, is a draught or two of fea water ; which, though 
a difgufting medicine at fuch a time, yet where the firft 
paflages are foul and loaded, generally produces the de- 
fired effedl when the perturbation it occafions ceafes. 

SsA-Star. See Asterias. 

Sea-U rchins. See Echinus. 

Sea-W ater, the fait water of the fea. The principal 
falts contained in fea water are, ift, Common marine or 
culinary fait, compounded of folfil alkali or foda and 
marine acid ; 2dly, A fait formed by the union of the 
fame acid with magnefian earth ; and, laftly, A fmall 
quantity of felenite. The quantity of faline matter con¬ 
tained in a pint of fea-water, in the Britifti feas, is, ac¬ 
cording to Neumann, about one ounce in each pint (a). 

The faltnefs of this water is judged to arife from 
great multitudes both of mines and mountains of fait 
difperfed here and there in the depths of the fea. Dr 
Halley fuppofes that it is probable the greateft part of 
the fea-falt, and of all fait lakes, as the Cafpian Sea, 
the Dead Sea, the Lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 

in 
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(a) In Sir Torbern Bergman’s analyfis of fea-water taken up in the beginning of June 1776, about the lati¬ 
tude of the Canaries, from the depth of 60 fathoms, the folid contents of a pint of the water were. 


Gf common fait 
Salited magnefia 
Gypfum 


Grs. 1 
*53A ' 
69A- 


3 - 

or 5 


Grs. 


Total 


33°ttJ 
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in Pei 11, is derived from the water of the rivers which 
they receive : and fnice this fort of lakes has no exit rr 
difcharge but by the exhalation of vapours, and alfo 
fince thefe vapours are enliiely frefh or devoid of fuch 
particles, it is certain that the faltnefs of the fea and of 
fuch lakes mull from time to time increafe; and therefore 
the faltnefs at this time mull be greater than at any time 
heretofore. He further adds, that if, by experiments 
made in different ages, we could find the different quan¬ 
tity cf fait which the fame quantity of water (taken 
up in the fame place, and in all other the fame cir- 
cumllances) would afford, it would be eafy from thence, 
by tubs of proportion, to find the age of the world 
very nearly, or the time wherein it has been acquiring 
its prefent faltnefs. 

This opinion of Dr Halley is fo improbable, that it 
is furprihng fo acute a philosopher could have adopted 
it. That frelh water rivers lliould in the courfe of 
many thoufand years produce faltnefs in the fea, is 
quite incredible. If this were the cafe, every fea or 
great body of water which receives rivers mull be fair, 
and muff poffefs a degree of faltnefs in proportion to 
the quantity of water which the rivers difcharge. But 
fo far is this from being true, that the Palus Meotis 
and the great lakes in America do not contain fait but 
frelh water. Tt may indeed be objected, that the quan¬ 
tity of fait which the rivers carry along with them and 
depofit in the fea, muff depend on the nature of the foil 
through which they flow, which may in fome places 
contain no fait at all: and this may be the reafon why 
the great lakes in America and the Palus Meotis are 
frefh. But to this opinion, which is merely hypotheti¬ 
cal, there are infurmountable objedtions. It is a curious 
fad that the faltnefs of the fea is greateft under the line, 
and diminilhes gradually as we advance to the poles : 
We muff therefore fuppole, if Dr Halley’s theory be 
true, that the caith contains more fait in the tropical 
regions than in the temperate zones, and more in the 
temperate zones than in the frigid ; and confequently 
that the rivers in thefe different regions contain a quan¬ 
tity of fait proportionable to their diftance from the 
equator. This, however, muff firth be proved by ex¬ 
periment, and cannot be affumed as an ellablilhed fad. 
But there is another circumftance that entirely deltroys 
this theory. If we allow that the fea receives its falt¬ 
nefs from the rivers, it mull be equally fait or neatly fo 
in every part of the earth. For, according to a Ample 
and well known principle inchemiftiy, when any fub- 
Jitince is dijjolved in ’water with the ajfiflance of agitation, 
at whatever part of the water it is introduced, it will be 
equally dijfufed through the whole liquid. Now though it 
were true that a greater quantity of fait were introdu¬ 
ced into the fea under the line than towards the poles, 
from the conftant agitation occafioned by the wind and 
tide, the fait mud foon pervade the whole mafs of water. 
To fay that the fuperior degree of heat in the tropical 
regions may dilfolve a greater quantity of fait, will not 
dellroy our argument; for it is an eftablilhed principle 
in cliemiftry, that cold water will diffolve nearly as great 
a quantity of fait as hot water can diffolve. 

The faltnefs of the fea has alfo been aferibed to 
the folution of fubterraneous mines of fait which is 
fuppofed to abound in the bottom of the fea and along 
Us ffiores. But this hypothefis cannot be fupported. 


It the fea were conftantly diffolving fait, it would fo n 
become faturated ; for it cannot be laid that it i, de¬ 
prived of any part of its fait by evaporation, fince rain¬ 
water is frefh. If the fea weie to become fatmated, 
neither fillies nor vegetables could live in it. We mult 
therefore defpair of being able to account for the falt¬ 
nefs of the fea by fecond caufes ; and mult fuppole that 
it has been fait from the creation. It is impuffible in¬ 
deed to fuppole that the waters of the fea were at any 
period frelh fince the formation of filhes and fea-plants ■ 
for as thefe will not live in water faturated with fait, 
neither will they live in water that is frelh ; we therefore 
conclude that the faltnefs of the fea has been nearly the 
fame in all ages. This is the fimpleft hypothefis of the 
three that has been mentioned. It explains bell the 
various phenomena, and is involved infewell difficulties. 
We Ihall, however, allow that there may be fome ex¬ 
ceptions ; that the faltnefs of fome feas, or of particu¬ 
lar parts of the fame fea, may be increafed by mines of 
rock fait difperfed near its fhores. 

With regard to the ufe of this fait property of fea- 
water, it is obferved, that tha faltnefs of the fea pre- 
ferves its waters pure and fweet, which otherwife would 
corrupt and ftink like a filthy lake, and confequently 
that none of the myriads of creatures which now live 
therein could then have a being. From thence alfo the 
fea-watei becomes much heavier, and therefore Ihips of 
greater fize and quantity may be ufed thereon. Salt¬ 
water alfo doth not freeze fo foon as frefli-water, whence 
the feas are more free for navigation. We have a dif- 
fertation, by Dr Ruffel, concerning the medical ufes of 
fea-water in difeafes of the glands, &c. wherein the au¬ 
thor premifes fome obfervations upon the nature of fea- 
water, confidered as impregnated with particles of all 
the bodies it paffes over, fuch as fubmarine plants, filh, 
falts, minerals, &c. and faturated with their feveral ef¬ 
fluvia, to enrich it and keep it from putrefadtion; whence 
this fluid is fuppofed to contract a foapinefs; and the 
whole collection, being pervaded by the fulphureous 
fleams palling through it, to conftitute what we call 
fea-water ; the confeffed diftinguifliing charadteriftics of 
which are faltnefs, bitternefs, nitrofity, and undtuofity : 
whence the author concludes, that it may be juftly ex- 
psdted to contribute fignally to the improvement of 
phyfic. The cafes in which our author informs us we 
are to expedt advantage from fea-water are, 1. In all 
recent obitrudtions of the glands of the inteftines and 
mefentery. 2. All recent obftrudtions of the pulmo¬ 
nary glands, and thofe of the vifeera, which frequently 
produce confumptions. 3. All recent glandular lwel- 
lings of the neck, or other parts. 4. Recent tumors 
of the joints, if they are not fuppurated, or become 
fchirrous or cancerous, and have not carious bones for 
their caufe. 5. Recent defluxions upon the glands of 
the eyelids. 6. All defoedations of the Ikin, from an 
eryfipelas to a lepra. 7. Difeafes of the glands of the 
nofe, with their ufual companion a thicknefs of the lip. 
8. Obftrudtions of the kidneys, where there is no in¬ 
flammation, and the ftone not large. 9. In recent ob¬ 
ftrudtions of the liver, this method will be proper, 
where it prevents conftipations of the belly, and affifts 
other medicines diredted in idterical cafes. The fame 
remedy is faid to be of fignal fervice in the bronchocelc ; 
and is likewife recommended for the prevention of 
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Sea. thefe bilious colics that fo frequently affeCt our mari- 
" v "" ners. 

P rfervation of Sea- JVater from Putrefuftion. As it 
is fometimes neceffary to preferve fea-water in calks for 
bathing and other purpofes, it is of importance to know 
how to keep it from putrefaflion. Many experiments 
were made to determine this point by Mr Henry, and 
are recorded in the firft volume cf the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. His 
firft experiment we ftiall here prefent to our readers. 
“ To one quart of fea-water were added two fcruples 
of frefli quicklime ; to another half an ounce of com¬ 
mon culinary fait; and a third was kept as a ftandard 
without any addition. The mouths of the bottles be- 
ipg loofely covered with paper, they were expofed to 
the aftion of the fun in feme of the hotteft weather 
in fummer. In about a week the ftandard became 
very often five ; and the water, with the additional 
quantity of lair, did not continue fweet many hours 
longer; whereas that with lime continued many months 
without ever exhibiting the leaft marks of putridity.” 
When he added a dram more of quicklime, the whole 
of the magr.elia contained in the water was feparated ; 
and w_hen a further addition was made, a lime-water 
was immediately formed. He therefore concluded, that 
two fcruples of quicklime are fufficient to preferve a 
quart of fea-water. The proportions, however, may 
vary a little, according to the ftrength of the quick- 
x Jime employed. 

Different Frejkefiw.g of Sf a- Water. The method of making 
methods of fea-water frefli was long a defideratum in navigation, 
frefhening Jdany methods have been prop( fed for this purpofe. Mr 
lea-water. ppleby publifhed an account of a proccfs which he had 
inftituted in the year 1734. He diftilied fea water 
with a quantity of lapis infemalis and calcined bones; 
but this procefs was foon laid afide, as it was not only 
difficult in itflK, but rendered the water unpalatable. 
Dr Butler propofed foap-leys in place of Mr Appleby’s 
ingredients; but the water was (fill liable to the 
fame objection. Dr Stephen Hales recommended 
powdered chalk; but his method was expenfive, and 
did not improve the tafte of the water. Dr Lind 
of Portfinouth diftilied fea-water without any ingre¬ 
dients \ but as tl^e experiment he made was per¬ 
formed in a veffel containing only two quarts, with a 
eiafs receiver in his ftudy, nothing conclufive can be 
orawn from it for the ufe of failors. At length Dr 
Dr Irving’s Irving brought the procefs to a very high degree offim- 
plicity and perfection, by whi-ch the waLer is obtained 
pure, wi thout much ex pence of fuel or a complicated 
apparatus. For this valuable difeovery he received a 
reward of L. 5000. The advantages of his method re¬ 
main to be ftated, which may be reduced to the follow¬ 
ing; j. The abolifhiug all Hills, ftill heads, worm-pipes, 
and their tubes, w hich occupy fo much fpare as to ren¬ 
der them totally incompatible with the neceffary bufmefs 
1 f the fhip : and ufing in the room of thefe the fhip’s 
k, ttle or hi iler, to the top whereof may occ^ftonaUy be 
applied a Ample tube, which.can be eafily made on board 
a vc.Td at fea, of iron plate, fteve funnel, or tin fheetj 
fo that no fituation can prevent a fhip from being com¬ 
pletely fuppiied with tlje means of diftihing fea-water. 

In ccnlequence of the principles of diflillatiou being 
Uftly afee vtained, the contrivance of the fimpleft means 


of obtaining the greateft quantity of diftilied water, by 
making the tube fufficiently large to receive the whole 
column of vapour, and placing it nearly in a horizontal 
direction, to prevent any compreffion of the fluid, wh ich 
takes place fo much with the common worm. 3. The 
adopting of the fimpleft and moll efficacious means of 
condenfing vapour ; for nothing more is required in the 
diftillation but keeping the furface of the tube always 
wet, which is done by having feme fea-water at hand, 
and a perfon to dip a mop or fwab into this water and pafs 
it along the upper fnrface of the tube. By this operation 
the vapour contained in the tube will be entirely con- 
denied with the greateft rapidity imaginable ; for by the 
application of the wet mop thin fhcets of water are uni¬ 
formly fpread, and mechanically preffed upon the fur- 
face M the hot tube; which being converted into va¬ 
pour make v.ay for a fuccefli in of irefli fhcets j and 
thus, both by die evaporation and elo.e contact of the 
cold water ccnftantly repeated, the heat is carried off 
more effectually than by any other method yet known* 
4. The carrying on the diltihation with.-ut any addi¬ 
tion, a correCf chem cal ana'yfis of fea-water having 
evinced the futility of mixing ingredients with it, either 
to prevent an acid from riling with the vapour, or to de- 
ftroy any bituminous oil fuppr fed to exiit in fea-water, 
and to contaminate the diftilied water, giving it that 
fiery unpalatable tafte inf parable from the former pro- 
ceffes. 5. The afeertaining the proper quantity of fea 
water that ought to be diftilied, whereby the frefli wa¬ 
ter is prevented from contracting a noxious impregna¬ 
tion of metallic falts, and the veffel from being corroded 
and otherwile damaged by the iaits caking on the bot¬ 
tom of it. 6. The producing a quantity of fweet tnd 
wholefome water, perfectly agreeable to the tafte, and 
fufficient for all the purpofes of fhipping. 7. The ta¬ 
king advantage of the drefllng the fhip’s provifions, fo 
as to diftil a very confiderable quantity of water from the 
vapour, which would otherwife be loft, without any ad- 
ditit n of fuel. To fum up the merits of this method in 
a few words: The ufe of a fimple tube, of the moll 
eafy conftruction, applicable to any flfip’s kettle. The 
rejecting ail ingredients ; afeertaining the proportion of 
water to be diftilied, with every advantage of quality, 
faving of fuel, and prefervation of boileis. The ob¬ 



taining frefh water, wholefome, palatable, and in fuffi¬ 
cient quantities. Taking advantage of the vap ur 
which afeends in the kettle while the ftnp’s provifions 
are boiling. All thefe advantages are obtained by the 
ahovementioned fimple additu-n to the common (hip’s 
kettles. But Dr Irviny; pnopofes to introduce two fur¬ 
ther improvements. The firft is a hearth, or ftove, fo 
conftruCted that the fire which is kept up the whole 
day for the common bulinefs of the.fhip feives likewife 
for diftillation ; whereby a fufficient quantity of water 
for all "tltie economical purpofes of the fhip may be ob¬ 
tained, with a very inconliderable addition to the ex- 
pence of fuel. The other improvement is-that cf fublti- 
tuting, even in the largeft ffiips, call-iron boilers, of a 
new conftruCtion, in the place of coppers. 

As foon as fea-water is put into the boiler, the tube Directions 
is to be fitted either into the top or lid, round which, if for diftill- 
neceffary, a bit of wet linen may be applied, to make it in S fea-wa- 
fit clofe to the mouth of the veffel ; there will be no ter ‘ 
occafion for luting, as the tube ads like a funnel in car- 
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rying off the vapour. When the water begins to boil, ture, made by mixing three parts of pounded 
the vapour (hould be allowed to pafs heely fora minute, two parts of common fair, was quite fuflicient to freeze 
which will effe&ually clean the tube and upper part of it. The cold produced by this mixture is equal to about 
the boiler. The tube is afterwards to be kept con- 4 0 below nought of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Handy wet, by palling a mop or fwab, dipped in lea A quantity of fea-waier is never entirely congealed, 
•water, along its upper furface. The wafte water run- a portion of it always remaining fluid ; and, what is very 
ning from the mop may be carried off by means of a remarkable, this fluid part is incomparably more fu'l tit' 
board made like a fpout, and placed beneath the tube, fait and more naufcous than the reft: hence, if this be 
The diftillatlon may be continued till three-fourths of feparated from the congealed part, the latter c-n being 
the water be drawn off, and no further. This may be melted will be found to contain much Id’s fait than it 
afcertaitied either by a guage-rod put into the boiler, or did before congelation. This we fliall call the water of 
by meafuting the water diltilled. The brine is then to 
be let out. Water may be cliff illed in the fame manner 
while the provifions are boiling. When the tube is 
made on fliore, the heft fubtlance for the purpofe is 
thin copper well tinned, thE being more durable in tong 
voyages than tin-plates. InfteaJ or mopping, the tube, 
ifrequhed, may have a cafe made ailo ot copper, fo 
much larger in diameter as to admit a thin (beet of wa¬ 
ter to ciicuinte between them by means of a fpnal cop¬ 
per thread, with a pipe of an inch diameter at each end 


the firjl purification. 

If the water of the firft purification be again congeal¬ 


ed, a part of it will remain fluid as in the fiift opera¬ 
tion. This fluid portion will contain a greuer propoi- 
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tior. 01 fait than thertft, which is of courie moie pure, 
and, being melted, forms the water of theftcond puri¬ 
fication. Thm, by repeatedly freezing the fame fea-wa- 
ter, and fepai ating the fluid from the congealed part in 
every operation, it is at lad perftdly purified, lo as to 
be entirely diverted of fait, and as fit for drink and other 
of the cafe ; the lower for teceiving cold water, and the purpofes as the pureft water that is ufed. 
upper for carrying it eff when heated. At firft the fea-water, in order to be congealed, re- 

When only a very frnall portion of room can be con- quires a very great degree of cold, as mentioned above, 
veniently allowed for diftulation, the machine (n° 2.), the ice formed in it confifts rather of fcales or filaments 
which is only 27 inches long, may be l'ubilituted, as than of a compaft body, and the quantity of the fluid 
was done in this voyage. The principal intention parts bears a coniiderable proportion to the quantity of 
of this machine, however, is to dillil rum and other ice. But as the water, by undergoing the fuccefiive 
liquors ; for which purpofe it has been employed with congelations, becomes more and more pure, fo it be-, 
extraordinai y fucceis, in preventing an empjreuma, or comes capable of being congealed by a fmaller and 
fiery talle. fmaller degree of cold ; the ice is at the fame time more 

Figure I. reprefent? in perfpettive a feffion of the compaft, and in greater quantity; the fluid part at la ft. 
two boilers taken out of the frame. In the back part becoming very inconliderable. 

at D, E, are feen openings for the cocks. On the top Ska-W eed, or Alga Marina, is commonly ufed as a 
is a diddling tube A, B, C, five inches diameter at A, manure on the fea-coaft, where it can be procured in 
and decreafing in fize to three inches at C ; the length abundance. The beft fort grows on rocks, and is that 
from B to C is five feet. Near C is a ring to prevent from which kelp is made. The. next to tins is called 
the water which is applied to the furiace from mixing the prafy fea-’iuced; and the worft is that with a loro; 
v i.h the diltilled water. In the infide oi'the tube, below ftalk. In the neighbourhood of Berwick, the - farmers 
B, is a final 1 lip or Edging, to hinder the diltilled water mix it with liable-dung and earth, and thus obtain a 
irem returning into the boiler by the rolling of the ftfip. great quantity of excellent manure. Sea-weed is found 
In figure 2. A, B, C, JD, reprefent a veitical lection a’fo to be a very fit manure for gardens, as it net cn’y 
of a copper box, 27 inches long, feven inches wide, and enriches them, but deltroys the vermin by which thev 
11 in height, tinned on the infide. In the bottom F is are ufually infefted. 


an aperture about fix inches in diameter, having a ring to 
fit on the ilill or boiler. The clotted lines u hich run nearly 
horizontal, are velfels of thin copper, tinned on the <>ut- 
fide, two tcet long, leven inches wide, and three quarters 
of an inch deep. At G is a tunnel to receive cold water, 
which is conveyed into the velfels by communicating 


Sf.a-IVoI/'. See Anarrhic.-iS. 

Saltnefs nf the Spa. See SfA-Water. 

South Spa. See Pacihc 0, ean, and South Sea. 
SEAL, a puncheon, piece of metal, or other mat¬ 
ter, ufually either round or oval; whereon are engra¬ 
ven the aims, device, &c. of fome prince, ftate, com- 


pipes, contiived in fueh a manner as to form a complete munity, magrtlrate, or private perfon, often with a le¬ 
an j quick circulation . f the water through their whole gend or infeription; the impreffion whereof in wax 
extent. When the water is become hot by the aftion lerves to make afts,. inftruments, &c. authentic, 
of the ileum, it is difebarged by the horizontal pipe at The ufe of ieals, as a mark of authenticity to letters 
A. E isa pipe iiom which the diftilled water or fpirits and other inftruments in writing, is extremely ancient, 
run, and E bent in i'uch a form that the liquor running We read, of it among the Jews and Perfians in the ear- 
from it ac l ts as a vmve, and hinders any ft cam from efca- lieft and moft facred records of hiftory. And in the 
ping that way On the top ol the box, at rl, is a lately- bock of Jeremiah there is a very remarkable inftance, 
valve, which prevents any danger trom a great accu- not only of an atteftation by feal, but alfo of the other 
mulation of vapour not conuenfed for want of a pro- ufual formalities attending a Jewifh pur-chafe. In the 
per fupply of cold water. _ civil law alfo, feals were the evidence cf truth, and 

We ihall now menti< n a different method, difeovered were required, on the part of the witnertes at leaft ;.t 
by the Chevalier Lcrgna, by congelation of fea-water, the atteftation of every teftament. But in the times * r 

o v nr v (rrp'-if desrvr. of mid in order our Satnn Qrrpftnrc tVipxr wara _ l * r 
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it by conge- ao become ice* Our author found tinit3 freezing mix*- jongljrw. For though Sir Edward Coke relics 
lution. 


Sea-water requires a very great degve. of coid in order our Saxon anceftors, they were not much in ufe 
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inftance of king Edwin’s making ufe of a feal about 
100 years before the conqueft, yet it does not follow 
that this was the ufage among the whole nation : and 
perhaps the charter he mentions may be of doubtful 
’authority, from this very circumftance of its being feal - 
ed ; fmee we are allured by all our ancient hiftorians 
that fealing was not then in common ufe. The method 
of the Saxons was, for fuch as could write to fubl'cribe 
their names, and, whether they could write or not, to 
affix the fign of the crofs ; which cuftom our illiterate 
vulgar do for the mol part to this day keep up, by 
figning a crofs for their mark when unable to write 
their names. And indeed this inability to write, and 
therefore making a crofs in its (lead, is honeftly avowed 
by Caedwalla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 
charters. In like manner, and for the fame unfurmount- 
able reafon, the Normans, a brave but illiterate nation, 
at their firft fettlement in France ufed the pradtice of 
fealing only, without writing their names; which cuftom 
continued .when learning made its way among them, 
though the reafon for doing it had cealed ; and hence 
the charter of Edward the ‘Confeffor to Weftminfter- 
abbey, himfelf being brought up in Normandy, was 
witnefled only by his feal, and is generally thought to 
be the oldeft fealed charter of any authenticity in Eng¬ 
land. At the conqueft, the Nnrman lords brought 
over into England their own falhions; and introdu¬ 
ced waxen feals only, inftead of the Engliffi method 
of writing their names, and figning with the fign of the 
crofs. The impreffions of thele feals were fometimes a 
knight on horfeback, fometimes other devices; but 
coats of arms were not introduced into feals, nor in¬ 
deed ufed at all till about the reign of Richard I. 
who brought them from the croifade in the Holy Land, 
where they were firft invented and painted on the fhields 
of the knights, to diftinguifti the variety of perfons of 
every Chriftian nation who reforted thither, and who 
could not, when clad in complete fteel, be otherwife 
known or afeertained. 

This negleft of figning, and refting only upon the 
authenticity of feals, remained very long in England ; 
for it was held in all their books, that fealing alone was 
fufficient to authenticate a deed : and fo the common 
form of attefting deeds, “ fealed and delivered,” con¬ 


tinues to this day, notwithftanding the ftatute 29 Car. Seft 
II. c. 3. revive - the Saxon cuftom, and exprefsly diredts II 
the figning in all grants of lands and many other fy . Sean ^ 

cies of deeds : in which, therefore, figning feesns to be 
now as neceffary as fealing, though it hath been fome¬ 
times held that the one includes the other. 

The king’s great feal is that whereby all patents, com- 
miffions, warrants, etc. coming down from the king ire 
fealed ; the keeping whereof is in the hands of the lord 
chancellor. The king’s privy-feal is a feal that is ufually 
firft fet to grants that are to pafs the great feal. 

Seal. See Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 

Seal is alio ufed for the wax or lead, and the itn- 
preffion thereon affixed to the thing fealed. 

An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to the 
confiftence of butter, by draining off part of the mer¬ 
cury through leather, has been recommended as a pro. 
per material for taking off the impreffion of feals in wax. 

In this ftate, the compound fcarcely contains one part 
of mercury to two of gold ; yet is of a filver whitenefs, 
as if there was none of the precious metal in it. In 
this ftate it grows foft on being warmed or worked be¬ 
tween the fingers ; and is therefore proper for the pur- 
pofe abovementioned, but is not fuperior to fome amal¬ 
gams made with the inferior metals, as is well known 
to fome impoftors, who have fold for this ufe amalgams 
of the bafe metals as curious preparations of gold. 

Seal, in zoology. See Phoca. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great feal to feal the 
writs and inftruments there made in his prefence. 

SEALING, in architedlure, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plafter, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other folid binding. For ftaples, hinges, and 
joints, plafler is very proper. 

Seaiing-Wox. See Wax. 

SEAM, or Seme of corn, is a meafure of eight 
bufhels. 

Seam of Glafs , the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 
ftonCs, each five pounds weight. The feam of wood is 
an horfe-load. 

Seam, in mines, the fame with a vein or ftratum of 
metal. 


SEAMANSHIP. 

B Y this word we exprefs that noble art, or, more neceffary operation with his own hands. As the fea- 
purely, the qualifications which enable a man men exprefs it, he mull be able “ to hand, reef, and 
to exercife the noble art of working a fhip. A sea- fteer.” „ 

man, in the language of the profeffion, is not merely We are juftified in calling it a nolle art , not only by Importance 
a mariner or labourer on board a fhip, but a man who its importance, which it is quite needlefs to amplify or and 
underflands the ftrudlure of this wonderful machine, embellifh, but by its immenfe extent and difficulty, and 
and every fubordinate part of its mechanifm, fo as to the prodigious number and variety of principles on 
enable him to employ it to the beft advantage for puffi- which it is founded—all of which mull be poffeffed in 
ing her forward in a particular direction, and for avoid- fuch a manner that they fliall offer themfelves without 
ing the numberlefs dangers to which ftie is expofed by reflection in an inftant, otherwife the pretended feaman 
the violence of the winds and waves. He alfo knows is but a lubber, and cannot be trufted on his watch. -' 
what courfes can be held by the fhip according to the The art is pradlifed by perfqns without what we call 
wind that blows, and what cannot, and which of thofe education, and in the humbler walks of life, and there- 
is moll conducive to her progrefs in her intended voy- fore it fuffers in the eftimation of the carelefs fpedfa- 
■age : and he muft be able to perform every part of the tor. It is thought little of, becaufe little attention is 

paid 
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paid to it. But if multiplicity, variety, and intricacy 
of principles, and a fyftematic knowledge of thefe prin¬ 
ciples, intitle any art to the appellation of fcientific and 
liberal , feamanlbip claims thele epithets in an eminent 
degree. We are amuled with the pedantry of the fea- 
man, which appears in his whole language. Indeed it 
is the only pedantry that amules. A fcholar, a foldier, 
a lawyer, nay, even the elegant courtier, would difguft 
us, were he to make the thoufandth part of the alluftons 
to his profeffion that is well received from the jolly fea- 
roan ; and we do the feaman no more than juftice. His 
profeffion viujl engrofs his whole mind, otherwife he can 
never learn it. He polfelles a prodigious deal of know¬ 
ledge ; but the honed tar cannot tell what he knows, or 
rattier what he fetE, for his fcience is really at his fin¬ 
ger ends. We can fay with confidence, that if a per- 
lon of education, verfed in mechanics, and acquainted 
with the llrudlure of a fliip, were to obferve with atten¬ 
tion the movements which are made on board a fird or 
lecond rate (hip of war during a lhitting Itorm, under 
the diredtion of an intelligent officer, he would be wrapt 
in admiration. 

What a pity it is that an art fo important, fo diffi¬ 
cult, and fo intimately connected with the invariable 
laws of mechanical nature, fhould be fo held by its p' f- 
fefiors, lhat it cannot iinproye, but mud die with each 
individual. Having no advantages of previous educa¬ 
tion, they cannot arrange their thoughts ; they can 
hardly be faid to think. They can far lefs exprels or 
communicate to others the intuitive knowledge which 
they puflefs ; and their art, acquired by habit alone, is 
little different from an inltindt. We are as little in- 
titled to expedt improvement here as in the architec¬ 
ture of the bee or the beaver. The fpecies (pardon 
the allulion ye generous hearts of oak) car not improve. 
Yet a (hip is a machine. We know the forces which 
adt on it, and we know the refults of its conftrudfion— 
all thefe are as fixed as the laws of motion. What hin¬ 
ders this to be reduced to a let of pradlical maxims, as 
well founded and as logically deduced as the working 
of a fleam engine or a cotton mill. The ftoker or the 
fpinner adts only with his hands, and may “ whiffle as 
he works for want of thoughtbut the mechanift, the 
engineer, thinks for him, improves his machine, and di- 
redfs him to a better pradlice. May nut lire rough fea¬ 
man look for the fame affiftance ; and may not the inge¬ 
nious fpeculatift in his clofet unravel the intricate thread 
of mechanifm which connedfs all the manual operations 
with the unchangeable laws of nature, and both funifn 
the feaman with a better machine and diredt him to a 
more dexterous ufe of it? 

We cannot he p thinking that much may be done ; 
nay, wc may fay that much has been done. We think 
highly ot the progreffiv-e labours ofRenaud, Pitot, Bou- 
guer, Du Hamel, Groignard, Bernoulli, Euler, Romme, 
and others ; and' are both furprifed and f rry that Bri¬ 
tain has contributed fo little in thele attempts. G r- 
don is the only one of the Britifh writers who has given 
a profelfedly fcientific treatife on a fmall branch of the 
fubjedt. The government of France has always been 
ftrongly imprelTed with the notion of great improve¬ 
ments being attainable by fyftematic ffudy of this art ; 
and we are indebted to the endeavours of that ingenious 
nation for any thing of pradlical importance that has 
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been obtained. M. Bouguer was profeflbr of hydro¬ 
logy at. one of the marine academies of France, and 
was enjoined, as part of his duty, to compofe diflerta- 
tions both on the conftrudfion and the working of fhips. 

His Trail e du Navi re, and his Manruvre des Vaijfcaux , 
are undoubtedly very valuable performances : So are 
thofe of Euler and Bernoulli, confidered as mathemati¬ 
cal diflertations, and they are wonderful works of ge¬ 
nius, confidered as the productions of perfons who hard¬ 
ly ever law a (hip, and were totally unacquainted with 
the profeffion of a feam .n. In this refpedt Bouguer 
had great luperiority, having always lived at a fea-port, 
and having made many very long voyages. Elis trea¬ 
ties therefore are infinitely better accommodated to the 
demands of the feaman, and more diredtly inftrudeive ; 
but (till the author is more a mathematician than an ar- 
tift, and his performance is intelligible only to mathe- 
mati ians. It is true, the academical education of the 
young gentlemen of the French navy is fuch, that a 
great number of them may acquire the preparatory 
knowledge that is neceflary ; and we are well infoimed 
that, in this refpedt, the officers of the Britifh navy are 
greatly inferior to them. r 

But this very circumftance has furnifhed to many Argume-n. 
perfons an argument againft the utility of thofe per- c K ; > :n ft *)'•*• 
formances. It is faid that, “ notwithftanding this lu- D 
perior mathematical education, and the polfeffion of^m-Lccs. 
thole boa fted performances of M. Bouguer, the French 
are greatly inferior, in point of feamanfhip, to our coun¬ 
trymen, who have not a page in their language to in- 
ftruct them, and who could not perufc it if they had it.” 1 ? 

Nay, fo little do the French themfelves feem fenlible of 
the advantage of thefe publications, that no perfon. 
among them has attempted to make a familiar abridge¬ 
ment of them, written in a way fitted to attradl atten¬ 
tion ; and they ftill remain negledied in their original, 
abftrufe and uninterefting form. 

We wifh that we could give a fatisfadlory anfwer to 
this obfervation. It is juft, and it is important. Thefe 
very ingenious and leai ned diflertations are by no means, 
fo ufeful as we fhould expedt. They are large books, 
and appear to contain much; and as their plan is logical, 
it feems to occupy the whole fubjedt, ar d therefore to 
have done almoff all that can be done. But, alas ! they 
have only opened the fubjedt, and the ffudy is yet in its 
infancy. Tire whole fcience of the art muff proceed 
on the knowledge of the impulfions of the wind and 
water. Thefe are the forces which adt on the machine j 
and its motions, which are the ultimatum of our re- 
fear cb, whether as an end to be obtained or ns a thine- 
to be prevented, muff depend on thele forces. Now it 
is with refpedt to this fundamental point that we are as 6 
yet almoff totally in the dark. And, in the perform- Which ere 
ances of M. Bouguer, as alfo in thofe of the other au- confeffedly 
thors we have named, the theory of thefe forces, b) f r ™ nt : ous 
which their quantity and tbe direftion of their adtion fundamen- 
are afeertained, is altogether erroneous ; and its refiilt.- talprinci-, 
deviate fo enormoully from what isobferved in the mo- pics; 
tions of a ffiip, that the perfon who fhould diredt the 
operations on fhipboard, in conformity to the maxims 
deductible from M. Bouguer’s propofitions, would be ' 
baffled in moft of bis attempts, and be in danger of lo- 
fing the fliip. The whole proceeds on the fuppofed 
truth of that theory which ftates the irnpulfe of a fluid' 

to 
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to be in the proportion of the fquave of the fine of the 
angle of incidence; and that its action, on any fxnall 
portion, inch as a iqvure foot of the fails or hull, is the 
fame as if that portion were detached from the reft, and 
■were expofed, fingle and alone, to the wind or water in 
the fame angle. But we have fhown, in the article 
Resistance of Fluids, both from theory and experience, 
that both of thefe principles are erroneous, and this to 
a very great degree, in cafes which occur moll fre¬ 
quently in pradice, that is, in the fmall angles of in¬ 
clination. When the wind falls nearly perpendicular on 
the fails, theory is not very erroneous; but in thefe 
cafes, the circumftances of the lhip’s fituation are'gene¬ 
rally fuch that the pradice is eafy, occurring almoft 
without thought; and in this cafe, too, even confider- 
able deviations from the very bell pradice are of no 
great moment. The interefting cafes, where the in¬ 
tended movement requires or depends upon very ob¬ 
lique adions of the wind on the fails, and its pradica- 
bility or impradicability depends on a very fmall varia¬ 
tion of this obliquity ; a miftake of the force, either as 
to intenfity or diredion, produces a mighty effed on 
the refulting motion. This is the cafe in failing to 
windward ; the moft important of all the general prob¬ 
lems of feamanlhip. The trim of the fails, and the 
courfe of the fhip, fo as to gain moft on the. wind, are 
very nice things ; that is, they are confined within very 
narrow limits, and a fmall miftake produces a very con- 
fiderable effed. The fame thing obtains in many of 
the nice problems of tacking, box-hauling, wearing af¬ 
ter lying-to in a ftrom, &c. 

The error in the fecond affertion of the theory is ftill 
greater, and the adion on one part of the fail or hull is fo 
greatly modified by its adion on another adjoining part, 
that a ftay-fail is often feen hanging like a loofe rag:, al- 
tho’ there is nothing between it and the wind ; and this 
merely becaufe a great.fail in its neighbourhood fends 
off a lateral ftream of wind, which completely hinders 
the wind from getting at it. Till the theory of the 
adion of fluids be eftabliftied, therefore, we cannot tell 
what are the forces which are ading on every point of 
the fail and hullTherefore we cannot tell either the 
mean intenfity or diredion of the whole force which 
ads on any particular fail, nor the intenfity and mean 
diredion of the refiftance to the hull; circumftances 
abfolutely neceffary for enabling us to fay what will be 
their energy in producing a rotation round any particu¬ 
lar axis. In like manner, we cannot, by fuch a com¬ 
putation, find the fpontaneous axis of converfion (fee 
Rotation), or the velocity of fuch converfion. In 
Ihort, we cannot pronounce with tolerable confidence 
a priori what will be the motions in any cafe, or what 
difpofitions of the fails will produce the. movement we 
wilh to perform. The experienced feaman learns by 
habit the general effeds of every difpofttion of the fails ; 
and though his knowledge is far from being accurate, 
it feldom leads him into any very blundering operation. 
Perhaps he feldom makes the beft adjuftment poffible, 
but fejdomer ftill does he deviate very far from it; and 
in the moft general and important problems, fuch as 
working to windward, the refult of much experience 
and many corredions has fettled a trim of the fails, 
which is certainly not far from the truth, but (it rauft 
be acknowledged) deviates widely and uniformly from 
i 


the theories of the mathematician’s clofet. The honeft 
tar, therefore, mail be indulged in his joke on the uie- 
lefs labours of the mathematician, who can neither 
hand, reef, nor fteer. . 

After this account of the theoretical performances 
in the art of feamanlhip, and what we have faid in an¬ 
other place on the fmall hopes we entertain of feeing,a 
perfed theory of the impulle of fluids, it will not be ex¬ 
pected that we enter veiy minutely on the fubjed in 
this place; nor is it our intention. But let it be ob- 
ferved, that the theory is defedive in one point only ; 
and although this is a moft important point, and the er¬ 
rors in it deftroy the conclufions of the chief propofi- 
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made of 

tions, the reafonings remain in full force, and the modus them., 
operandi is precifeiy fuch as is ftated in the theory. The 
principles of the art are therefore to be found in thefe 
treatiles ; but falfe inferences have been drawn, by com¬ 
puting from erroneous quantities. The rules and the 
pradice of the computation, however, are ftill beyond 
controveity: Nay, fince the procefs of inveftigation is 
legitimate, we may make ufe of it in order to diicovcr 
the very circumftance in which we are at prefent mif- 
taken; for by converting the propolition, inftead of 
finding the motions by means of the fuppofed forces, 
combined with the known mechanifm, we may difeover 
the forces by means of this mechanifm and the oblerved 
motions. g 

We (hall therefore in this place give a very general 
view of the movements of a ihip under fail, fhowing 
how they are produced and modified by the adion of 
the wind on her fails, the water on her rudder and on 
her bows. We (hall not attempt a precife determina¬ 
tion of any of thefe movements ; but we (hall fay enough 
to enable the curious landfman to underftand how this 
mighty machine is managed amidft the fury of the winds 
and waves : and, what is more to our wilh, we hope to 
enable the uninltruded but thinking feaman to genera- 
life that knowledge which he poffefles ; to clafs his ideas, 
and give them a fort of rational fyftem; and even to 
impiove his pradice, by making him fenlible of the im¬ 
mediate operation of every thing he does, and in what 
manner it contributes to produce the movement which 
he has in view. 

A (hip may be confidered at prefent as a mafs of in¬ 
ert matter in free fpace, at liberty to move in every di¬ 
redion, according to the forces which impel or refill 
her; and when Ibe is in adual motion, in the diredion 
of her courfe, we may ftill confider her as at reft in ab- 
folute fpace, but expofed to the impulfe of.a current of 
water moving equally fall in the oppofite diredion; 
for in both cafes the preffure of the water on her bows 
is the fame ; and we know that it is poffible, and fre¬ 
quently happens in currents, that the impulfe of the 
wind on her fails, and that of the water on her bows, 
balance each other fo precifeiy, that Ihe not only does 
not ftir from the place, but alfo remains fteadily in the 
fame pofition, with her head direded to the fame point 
of the compafs. This Hate of things is eafily conceived 
by any perfon accuftomed to confider mechanical fub- 
jeds, and every feaman of experience has obferved it. 

It is of importance to confider.it in this point of view, 
becaufe it gives us the moft familiar notion of the man¬ 
ner in which thefe forces of the wind and water are let 
in oppofition, and made to balance or not to balance 

each 
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each other by the intervention of the (hip, in the fame 
manner as the goods and the weights balance e.ich other 
in the feales by the intervention of a beam or fieel- 
yard. 

When a (hip proceeds Readily in her courfe, without 
changing her rate of f.tilinu, or varying the diredion of 
her head, we mult in the iirlt place conceive the accu- 
mula'ed impulfe-i of die wind < nail her fails as precife- 
ly equal and diredly oppofite to the impulfe of the wa¬ 
ter on her bows. In the next place, becaufe the ihip 
does not change the diredion of her heel, fhe reiembies 
the balanced lteelyard, in which the energies of the two 
weights, which tend to produce rotations in oppofite 
directions, and t‘ us to change the polition ot the beam, 
mutually balance each other r urid the fulcrum ; fo the 
energies of the adions of the wind on the different fails 
balance the energies of the water on the different parts 
of the hull. 

The feaman has two principal talks to perform. The 
fir ft is to keep the (hip Readily in that courfe which 
will bring her fartheR on in the line of her intended 
voyage. This is frequently very different from that 
line, and the choice of the beR courfe is fometirnes a 
matter of confiderable difficulty. It is fometirnes pof- 
' iible to (hape the courfe precifelv along the line of the 
voyage; and yet the intelligent feaman knows thathe 
will arrive looncr, or with greater fafety, at his port, 
by taking a different courfe; becaufe lie wall gain more 
by increafing his fpeed than he lofes by increafing the 
diRance. Some principle muR dired him in the l'elec- 
tion of this courfe. This we muR attempt to lay be¬ 
fore the reader. 


face maybe reprefented by n SV * ; .and the proportion 
of the impulfe of tbefe two fluids \\ ill be that of in to n. 
We may exprefi this by the ratio of q to i, making 
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M. Boueuer’s compntat : ons and tables are on the unyuik 

f - . ^ . . . , r r . t he W’lt 

Lippolition that the impulle or le.i-w;jt£r moviruT one \ 

c vv r \ i r ‘,1 n'l.i'ut 

root per iecond is 23 ounces on a iquitte toot, and that 
the impulfe cf the wind is the fame when it blows at on tie 
the rate of 24 feet per iecond. Thefe meafures are ail fqusr.- 
French. They by no means agree with the expert- f “ (t - 
ments of others; and what we have already Did, when 
treating of the Resistance of Fluids, is enough to 
fhnw us that nothing like precilc meafures can be e t- 
peded. It was fhown as the refult of a rational invef- 
tigation, and confirmed by the experiments of Buac 
and others, that the impuliions and refiRances at the 
fame iurface, with the fame obliquity of incidence and 
the fame velocity of motion, are different according to 
the form and lituation of the adjoining parts. Thus the 
total refiRance of a thin board is greater than that of a 
long prifm, having this board for its front or bow, &e- 
We are greatly at a lofs what to give as abfolute mea¬ 
fures of thefe impulfions. 

1. With refped to water. The experiments of the 
French academy on a prifm two feet broad and deep 
and four feet long, indicate a refiRance of 0,973 pounds 
avoirdupois to a fquare foot, moving with the velocity 
of one foot per fecond at the furface of Rill water. 

Mr Buat’s experiments on a fquare foot wholly im- 
merfed in a Rream were as follow : 


Flaving cholen Rich a courfe as he thinks moR ad¬ 
vantageous, he muR fet Rich a quantity of fail as the 
firength of the wind will allow him to carry with fafe¬ 
ty and effed, and muR trim the fails properly, or fo ad- 
juR their pofitions to the diredion of the wind, that 
they may have the grcateR p (fible tendency to impel 
the fliip in the line of her cOurf'e, and to keep her Rea¬ 
dily in that diredion. 

His other talk is to produce any deviations which he 
fees proper from the prefent courfe of the (hip ; and to 
produce thefe in the moR certain, the fafefl, and the 
mod expeditious manner. It is chiefly in this move¬ 
ment that the mechanical nature of a ihip comes into 
view, and it i here that the fuperior addrefs and re- 
fource of an expert feaman is to be perceived. 

Under the article Sailing fome notice has been 
taken of the firR talk of the feaman, and it was there 
fliown how a Ihip, after having taken up her anchor and 
fitted her fails, accelerates her motion, by degrees which 
continually diminilh, till the increafing refiRance of the 
water becomes precilely equal to the diminifhed impulfe 
of the wind, and then the motion continues uniformly 
the fame fo long as the wind continues to blow with the 
fame force and in the fame direction. 

It is perfectly confonant to experience that the im¬ 
pulfe of fluids is in the duplicate ratio of the relative ve¬ 
locity. Let it be fuppofed that when water moves one 
foot per fecond its perpendicular preffure or impulfe on 
a fquare foot is m pounds. Then, if it be moving with 
the velocity V eflimated in feet per fecond, its perpen¬ 
dicular impulfe on a furface S, containing any number 
of fquare feet, mnR be m SV*. 

In like manner, the impulfe of air on the fame fur- 
Vol. XVII. 


A fquare foot as a thin plate - 1,81 pounds. 

Ditto as the front of a box one foot 

long - - - 1,42 

Ditto as the front of a box three feet 

long - - - 1,29 

The refiRance of fea-water is about Ft greater. 

2. With refped to air, the varieties are as great.— 

The refiRance of a fquare foot to air moving with the 
velocity of one foot per fecond appears from Mr Ro¬ 
bins’s experiments on 16 fquare inches to be on a 
fquare foot ... 0,001596 pounds, 

Chevalier Borda’s on 16 inches 0,001757 

- on 81 inches 0,002042 

Mr Roufe’s on large furfaces 0,002291 
Precife meafures are not to be expeded, nor are they 
neceffary in this inquiry. Here we are chiefly intereR- 
ed in their proportions, as they may be varied by their 
mode of adion in the different circumfiances of obliqui¬ 
ty and velocity. 

We begin by recurring to the fundamental propofi- 
tion concerning the impulfe of fluids, viz. that the abfo¬ 
lute preffure is always in a diredion perpendicular to 
the impelled furface, whatever may be' the diredion of rj 
the Rream of fluid. We muft therefore illuflrate the Wreit ina- 
dodrine, by always fuppofing a flat furface of fail P ulfe 011 
Rretched on a yard, which can be braced about in any ^ 
diredion, and giving this fail Rich a pofition and fuch cakrto 
an extent of furface that the impulfe on it may be the the yard, 
fame both as to diredion and intenfity with that on 
the real fails. Thus the confideration is greatly Ampli¬ 
fied. The diredion of the impulfe is therefore perpen¬ 
dicular to the yard. Its intenfity depends on the ve~ 

C c loci 4- 
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locity with which the wind meets the fail, and the obli¬ 
quity of its ftroke. We (hall adopt the conftrudlions 
founded on the common dodlrine, that the impulfe is 
as the fquare of the fine of the inclination, becaufe they 
are fimple ; whereas, if we were to introduce the values 
of the oblique impulfes, fuch as they have been obfer- 
ved in the excellent experiments of the Academy of 
Paris, the conftrudtions would be complicated in the 
extreme, and we could hardly draw any confequences 
which would be intelligible to any but expert mathe¬ 
maticians. The conclufions will be erroneous, not in 
kind but in quantity only; and we (hall point out the 
neceffary corrections, fo that the final refults will be 

14 found not very different from real obfervation. 

A (lup if a (hip W ere a round cylindiical body like a flat 

to an ob- tub, floating on its bottom, and fitted with a maft and 
long box, fail in the centre, (he would always fail in a diredfion 
perpendicular to the yard. This is evident. But (he 
is an oblong body, and may be compared to a cheft, 
whofe length greatly exceeds its breadth. She is fo 
fiiaped, that a moderate force will pufh her through 
the water with the head or (tern foremoft ; but it re- 
quiies a very great force to pufh her fidewife with the 
fame velocity. A fine failing (hip of war will require 
about 12 times as much force to pufh her fidewile as 
to pufh her head foremoft. In this refpedt therefore 
lhe will very much refemble a cheft whofe length is 12 
times its breadth; and whatever be the proportion 
of thefe refiftances in different fhips, we may always 
fnbftitute a box which (hall have the fame refinances 
headwife and fidewife. 

Let EFGH (fig. 1.) be the horizontal fedfion of 
fuch a box, and AB its middle line, and C its centre. 
In whatever direction this box may chance to move, the 
dire&ion of the whole refiftance on its two fides will 
pafs through C. For as the whole dream has one ineb¬ 
riation to the fide EF, the equivalent of the equal im¬ 
pulfes on every part will be in a line perpendicular to 
the middle of EF. For the fame reafon,it will be in a 
line perpendicular to the middle of FG. Thefe per¬ 
pendiculars muft crofs in C. Suppofe a maft eredled 

15 at C, and YCy to be a yard hoi tied on it carrying a 

Makes lee- fail. Let the yard be fir ft conceived as braced right 
way when athwart at right angles to the keel, as reprefented by 
j) 0t Ju 1 ? Y' jy’. Tfien, whatever be the direction of the wind 
fore the a baft this fail, it will impel the veffel in the direction 
wind. CB. But if the fail has the oblique pofition Y y, the 

impulfe will be in the diredtion CD perpendicular to CY, 
and will both pufh the veffel ahead and fidewife : For 
the impulfe CD is equivalent to the two impulfes CK 
and Cl (the fides of a redlangle of which CD is 
the diagonal). The force Cl pu(hes the veffel ahead, 
and CK puffies her fidewife. She muft therefore take 
fome intermediate direction a b, fuch that the refiftance 
of the water to the plane FG is to its refiftance to the 
plane EF as Cl to CK. 

The angle b CB between the real courfe and the di- 
redtion of the head is called the Leeway ; and in the 
courfe of this differtation we (hall exprefs it by the 
fymbol *. It evidently depends on the (liape of the 
veffel and on the pofition of the yard. An accurate 
knowledge of the quantity of leeway, correfponding to 
different circumftances of obliquity of impulfe, extent of 
fiutface, &c. is of the utmoft importance, in the practice 
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of navigation ; and even an approximation is valuable. 

The fubjedt is fo very difficult that this muft content 
us for the prefent. T ^ 

Let V be the velocity of the (hip in the diredtion How t« 

C b, and let the furfaces FG and FE be called A' and find the 
B.' Then the refiftance to the lateral motion is mV 1 ! ’ J ! * ,r T °f 
X B' x fine % b CB, and that to the diredt motion is Icewa 5 h 
mV 1 x A' X fine *,£CK, or ?/iV J x A' x cof. £CB, 

Therefore thefe refiftances are in the proportion of 
B' X fine *, x to A' x cof. *, x (reprefenting the angle 
of leeway b CB by the fymbol x). 

Therefore we have Cl: CK, or Cl: ID = A 7 * 

f lnC A % 

cof. 1 *: B’ - fine * x, zs A': B’ • —7-— =s A : B • tan* 

col. 1 * 

gent 1 x. 

Let the angle YCB, to which the yard is braced 
up, be called the Trim of the fails, and expreffed by 
the fymbol b. This is the complement of the angle 
DCI. Now Cl: ID = rad. : tan. DC I, = 1 : tan. 

DCI, = t : cotan. b. Therefore we have finally 1 : co¬ 
tan. b — A': B’* tan. **, and Ah cotan. b — B 1 - tan- 
A 

gent z *, and tan. 1 * = -g cot. b. This equation evi¬ 
dently afeertains the mutual relation between the trim 
of the fails and the leeway in every cafe where we can 
tell the proportion between the refiftances to the diredi 
andbroadfide motions of the (hip, and where this pro-, 
portion does not change by the obliquity of the courfe. 

Thus, fuppofe the yard braced up to an angle of 30° 
with the keel. Then cotan. 30° = 1,732 very nearly. 

Suppofe alfo that the refiftance fidewile is 12 times 
greater than the refiftance headwife. This gives 
A'= 1 and B'= 12. Therefore 1,732 = 12 X tan- 

gent 1 *, and tangent 1 * =—0,14434, and tan. 

« — 0,3799, an< ^ x = 20 ° 48', very nearly two points 
of leeway. 

This computation, or rather the equation which gives 
room for it, fuppofes the refiftances proportional to the 
fquares of the fines of incidence. The experiments of 
the Academy of Paris, of which an abftradt is given in 
the article Resistance of Fluids, (how that this fup- 
pofition is not far from the truth when the angle of in¬ 
cidence is great. In this prefent cafe the angle of in¬ 
cidence on the front FG is about 70°, and the experi¬ 
ments juft now mentioned (how that the real refiftances 
exceed the theoretical ones only -rf-g-. But the angle 
of incidence on EF is only 20° 48'. Experiment 
fhows that in this inclination the refiftance is almoft 
quadruple of the theoretical refiftances. Therefore the 
lateral refiftance is affumed much too fmall in the pre¬ 
fent inftance. Therefore a much fmaller leeway will 
fuffice for producing a lateral refiftance which' will ba¬ 
lance the lateral impulfe CK, arifing from the obliquity 
of the fail, viz. 30°. The matter of ft dt is, that a pret¬ 
ty good failing (hip, with her fails braced to this angle 
at a medium, will not make above five or fix degrees 
leeway in fmooth water and eafy weather ; and yet in 
this (ituation the hull and rigging prefent a very great 
furface to the wind, in the moil improper-pofitions, fo- 
as to have a very great effedt in increafing her leeway. 

And if we compute the refiftance^ tor this leeway of 
fix degrees by the adlual experiments of the French Aca¬ 
demy on that angle, we (hall find the refult not far 

from 
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from the truth ; that is, the direct and lateral refiftance 
will be nearly in the proportion of Cl to ID. 

It refults from this view of the matter, that the lee¬ 
way is in general much fmaller than what the ufual 
}1 theory afligns. 

Which de- We alfo fee, that according to whatever law the re- 
the trirrTof ^i^ ances change by a change of inclination, the leeway 
remains the fame while the trim of the fails is the fame. 
The leeway depends only on the diredtion of the im- 
pulfe of the wind ; and this depends folely on the pofi- 
tion of the fails with refpedt to the keel, whatever may 
be the diredtion of the wind. This is a very important 
obfervation, and will be frequently referred to in the 
progrefs of the prefent inveftigation, Note, however, 
that we are here confidering only the adtion on the fails, 
and on the fame fails. We are not confidering the ac¬ 
tion of the wind on the hull and rigging. This may 
be very confiderable ; and it is always in a lee direction, 
and augments the leeway ; and its influence mull be fo 
much the more fenfible as it bears a greater proportion 
to the impulfe on the fails. A (hip under courfes, or 
clofe-reefed topfails and courfes, mull make more lee¬ 
way than when under all her canvas trimmed to the 
fame angle. But to introduce this additional caufe of 
deviation here would render the inveftigation too com¬ 
plicated to be of any ufe. 1 

This dodtrine will be confiderably illuftrated by at¬ 
tending to the manner in which a lighter is tracked a- 
Lng a canal, or fwings to its anchor in a dream. The 
track rope is made fad to fome daple or bolt E on the 
deck (fig. 2.), and is paffed between two of the timber- 
heads of the bow at D, and laid hold of at F on flrore. 
The men or cattle walk along the path FG, the rope 
keeps extended in the diredtion DF, and the lighter ar¬ 
ranges itfelf in an oblique pofition AB, and is thus 
dragged along in the diredtion a b, parallel to the fide 
of the canal. Or, if the canal has a current in the op- 
pofite diredtion b a, the lighter may be kept Heady in 
its place by the rope DF made fad to a pod at F. In 
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fured by the angle B o l \ and there will be a corre- 
fponding obliquity of the rope, meafured by the angle 
FCB. Let y CY be perpendicular to CF. Then CF 
will be the pofition of the yard, or trim of the fails cor- 
refponding to the leeway b CB. Then, if we lhift the 
rope to a point of the bow didant from D by a fmall 
quantity, we fliall obtain a new pofition of the fiiip, 
both with refpedt to the dream and the rope ; and in this 
way may be obtained the relation between the pofition 
of the fails and the leeway, independent of all theory, 
and fufceptible of great accuracy; and this may be 
done with a variety of models fuited to the mod ufual 
forms of {hips. 

In farther thinking on this fubjedt, we are peril; ad ed 
that thefe. experiments, indead of being made on mo¬ 
dels, may with equal eafe be made on a {hip of any fize. 
Let the fiiip ride in a dream at a mooring D (fig. 3.) 
by means of a fhort hawfer BCD from her bow, ha¬ 
ving a fpring AC on it carried out from her quarter. 
She will fwing to her moorings, till (he ranges herfelf 
in a certain pofition AB with refpedt to the direction 
a b of the dream ; and the diredtion of tire hawfer DC 
will point to fome point E of the line of the keel. Notv, 
it is plain to any perfon acquainted with mechanical dif- 
quifitions, that the deviation BE b is precifely the lee¬ 
way that the (hip will make when the -average pofition 
of the fails is that of the line GEH perpendicular to 
ED ; at leaft this will give the leeway which is produ¬ 
ced by the fails alone. By heaving on the fpring, the 
knot C may be brought into any other pofition we pleafe ; 
and for every new pofition of the knot the fhip will 
take a new pofition with refpeft to the dream and to 
the hawfer. And we perfld in faying, that more in¬ 
formation will be got by this train of experiments than 
from any mathematical theory: for all theories of the 
impulfes of fluids mud proceed on phyfical podulates 
with refpedl to the motions of the 
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filaments, which are 

exceedingly conjedtural. 2I 

And it mud now be farther obferved, that the fub-Thccom- 
this cafe, it is always obferved that the lighter fwings ditution which we have made of an oblong parallelopi- parifonof 
a pofition A B, which is oblique to the dream a b. ped for a fhip, although well fuited to give us clear no. a to 


the force which retains it in this pofition, and tions of the fubjedt, is of fmall ufe in pradiice : for it is 
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Now 

which precifely balances the adtion of the dream, is cer- next to impoflible (even granting the theory of oblique onT/ufe- 
tainly exerted in he direftion DF; and the lighter impulfions) to make this fubditution. A fhip is of a lul to give 
would be held in the fame manner if the rope were form which is not reducible to equations ; and therefore clear n °- 
made fad at C amidfhip, without any dependence on the adtion of the water on her bow or broadlide can tious 011 
the timberheads at D; and it would dill be held in only be had by a mod laborious and intricate calcula- the 
the fame pofition, if, indead of the Angle rope CF, it tion for almod every fquare foot of its furface. (See 
were riding by two ropes CG and CH, of which CH Bezout’i Court de Matbem. vol. 5. p. 72, &c.) And 
is in a diredtion right ahead, but oblique to the dream, this mud be different for every fhip. But, which is 

and the other CG is perpendicular to CH or AB. more unlucky, when we have got a parallelopiped which 

And, drawing DI and DK perpendicular to AB and will have the fame proportion of diredt and lateral re- 
CG, the drain on the rope CH is to that on the rope fi dance for a particular angle of leeway, it will not an" 

CG as Cl to CK. The adtion of the rope in thefe fwer for another leeway of the fame fiiip; for when the 
cafes is piecifely analogous to that of the fail7 Y; and leeway changes, the figure adtually expofed to the ac- 
the obliquity of the keel to the diredtion of the mo- tion of the water changes alfo. When the leeway is 
tion, or to the diredlion of the dream, is analogous to increafed, more of the lee-quarter is adted on by the 
the leeway. All this mud be evident to any perfon ac- water, and a part of the weather-bow is now removed 
cudomed to mechanical difquifitions. from its adtion. Another parallelopiped mud therefore 

A mod important ufe may be made of this illudra- be difcovered.whoferefidances fhall fuit this new pofition 

tion. It any accurate model be made of a fhip, and if of the keel with refpedt to the real courfe of the (hip 
it be placed in a dream of water, and ridden in this Wethereforebeg leave to recommend this train of expe- 

manner by a rope made fad at any point D of the bow, rimems to the notice of the Association for the Im" 


it will arrange itfelf in fome determined pofition AB. 
There will be a certain obliquity to the dream, mea- 


provement of Naval Architecture as a very pro¬ 
ofing method for afeertaining this importantpoint. And 
C c 2 


we 



o 
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luLtLiiLUu tii2 rciiition 

iiid that of the wind, 


TheLh- 
lion be¬ 
tween tk 
velocity c 
tac fhip 
rtM anid v. i:h 


v. e ; rocCii, in the next place, to 
between ihe velocity of the 11 tip ; 
lit -J.illed as they iw y be by the tt in: of the lulls and the 
obliquity ci the impul.c. ' 

Let AH (fig. q, 5, and 6.) reprefent the horizontal 
feed, n of a ihip. In place of all the dixivving fails, that 
is, the fails which tire really tiiku, vie c.tn always fublli- 
tute one fail of equal extent. trimmed to the fame angle 
the keel 


This being fupoofed attached to the 


iitc.cun.cJ. ya 1 d DCD, let this yard be fir ft or all at right angles 
to the keel, as veprefented in pg. 4. Let the wind 
blow in the diredlion V/C, and let CL (in the direction 
WC continued) reprefent the velocity V of the wind. 
Let CF be the velocity v of the fhip. It mult alio be 
in the dhedtion of the fli-ipT motion, becaufe when the 
fail is at right angles to the keel, the ablolute impulfe 
on the fail is in the diredlion cf-the keel, and there is 
no lateral impulfe, and confequently no leeway. Draw 
EF, and complete the parallelogram CFE e, producing 
e C through the centre of the yard to 1 v. Then nv C 
will be the relative or apparent diredlion of the wind, 
and Ce or FE will be its apparent or relative velocity : 
For if the line C e be carried along CF, keeping always 
parallel to its firft pofition, and if a particle of air move 
uniformly along CE (a fixed line iii abfolute fpacej in, 
the fame time, this particle will always be found.in that 
point of CE where it is interfered at that inftant by 
the moving line C t; fo that if C e were a tube, the 
particle of air, which really moves in the line CE, would 
always be found in the tube C e. While CE is the 
real direction of the wind, C e will be the pofition of 
the vane at the maft head, which will therefore mark 
the apparent diredlion of the wind, or its motion rela¬ 
tive to the moving fhip. 

We may conceive this in another way. Suppofe a 
cannon-fhot fired in the diredlion CE at the paffing 
fhip, and that it paries through the maft at C with the 
velocity of the wind. It will not pafs through the off- 
iide of the fliip at P, in the line CE : for while the fhot 
moves from C to P, the paint P has gone forward, and 
the point p is now in the place where P was when 
the ihot paifsd through the maft. The fhot will there¬ 
fore pafs through the lhip’s fide in the pointy?, and a 
perfon on board feeing it pafs through C and p will fay 
2} that its motion was in the line C p. " 

When a Thus it happens, that when a fhip is in motion the 
Lip is i» apparent diredlion of the wind is always ahead of its 
motion the rea j diredlion. The line <vj C is always found within 
/m’Stcn of the angle, WCB. It is eafy to fee from the conllruc- 
the'-.vind tion, that the difference between the real and apparent 
is always diredlions of the wind is fo much the more remarkable 
different 3S t he velocity of the ihip is greater: For the angle 
from the \v(j w 0 r EC e depends on the magnitude ofEi? or 
rtai eiret- j n proportion to CE. Perfons not much accuf- 

tomed to attend to thefe matters, are apt to think all 
attention to this difference to be nothing but affedlation 
of nicety. They have no notion that the velocity of a 
fliip can have any fenfible proportion to that of the 
wind. “ Swift as the wind” is a proverbial expref- 
{ipn ; yet the velocity of a fhip always bears a very fen¬ 
fible proportion to that of the wind, and even very fre¬ 
quently exceeds it. We may form a pretty exadt no¬ 
tion of the velocity of the wind by obferving the fha- 
do”'S of the Jammer clouds flying along the face of a 
country, and it maybe very well meafured by this me- 


tion. 


tho’d. The motion of fuch clouds cannot he very diffe¬ 
rent from that of the air below ; arid v hen the preilute 
of the wind on a flat futface, while blowing with a ve¬ 
locity meafured in this way, is compared with its pref 
fure when its velocity is meafured by rhore unexcep. 
tionable methods, they are found to agree with all de- 
firable accuracy. Now obfervatiens of this kind fre¬ 
quently repeated, fliow that What we call a pleafant 
brifli gale blows at the rate of about 10 miles an h<ur, 
or about 15 feet in a fecond, and exerts a preii'ure of 
half a pound .on a fquare foot. Mr Smeaton has fre¬ 
quently obferved the fails Of a w indmill, criven by fuch 
a wind, moving falter, nay much fatter, towards their 
extremities, fo that the fail, inftead of Icing preffed to 
the frames on the arms, was taken aback, and flutter¬ 
ing on them. Nay, we know that a good fhip, with 
all her fail; fet and the Wind on the beam, will in fuch 
a ficuation fail above 10 knots an hour in fmcoth wa¬ 
ter. There is an obfervation made by every experienced: 
feaman, which fhows this difference between the real and 
apparent directions of the wind very diilinctly. When 
a ihip that is failing brifkly with the wind on the beam 
tacks about, and then fails equally well on the other 
tack, the wind always appears to have fhifted and come 
more ahead. This is familiar to all fearrien. The fta- 
manjudges of the diredlion of the wind by the pofition 
of the fliip’s vanes. Suppofe the fliip failing due weft on 
the Larboard tack, with the wind apparently N. N. W. 
the vane pointing S. S. E. If the fliip puts about, and 
ftands due eaft oil the larboard tack, the varie will be 
found no longer to point S. S. E. but perhaps. S. S. W. 
the wind appearing N. N. E. and the fhip muft be nearly 
clofe-hauled in order to make an eaft courfe. The wind 
appears to have fhifted four points. If the fhip tacks 
again, the wind return^ to its old quarter. We have 24 
often obferved a greater difference than this. The ce- Obferva- 
lebrated aftronomer Dr Bradley, taking the amufemont don.of Dr 
of failing in a pinnace on the river Thames, obferved Bradley oa 
this, and was furprifed at it, imagining that the change £il * slu ,jtu ' 
of wind was owing to the approaching to or retiring 
from the lhore. The boatmen told him that it always 
happened at fea, arid explained it to him in the belt 
manner they were able. The explanation ftruck him, 
and fet him a mufing on an aftronomscal phenomenon 
which he had been puzzled by for fome years, and 
which lie called the aberration of the fixed 
stars. Every flar changes its place a fmail matter 
for half a year, and returns to it at the completion of 
the year. He compared the ftream of light from the 
flar to the wind, and the telefcope of the aftronomer to 
the lhip’s vane, while the earth was like the fhip, mo¬ 
ving in oppofite diredlions when in the oppolite points 
of Us orbit. The tele.cope muff always be pointed 
ahead of the real diredlion of the ftar, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the vane is always in a diredlion ahead of the 
wind; and thus he afeertained the progrefllve motio'n 
of light, and difeovered the proportion of its velocity 
to tire velocity of, the earth in its orbit, by obferving 
the deviation which was neceffarily given to the tele¬ 
fcope. Obferving that the licht fhifted its diredlion 
about 40" ,he concluded its velocity to be about 11,000 
times greater than that of the earth; juft as the intelli¬ 
gent feaman would conclude from this apparent drifting 
of the wind, that the velocity of the wind is about 
triple that of the fhip. This is indeed the beft method 

fot 
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ft r Jifcovering the velocity of the wind. Let the di- 
redion of the vane a: the mail-head be very accurately 
noticed on both tack?, and let the velocity of the fiiip 
be all'o accurately meafured. The angle between the 
diiedions of the Ihip’s head on thefe different tack-, be¬ 
ing halved, will give the real diredtion of the wind, 
which mull be compared with the portion of the vane 
in order to determine the angle contained between the 


the keel. 


real and apparent diredtions of the wind or the angle 
EC e ; or half of the obferved fhiftiug of the wind will 
(iiow the inclination of its true and apparent directions. 
This being found, the proportion of EC to FC (fig. 6.) 
is eafily meafured. 

We have been very particular on this point, becaufe 
fmee the mutual actions of bodies depend on their rela¬ 
tive motions only, we lliould make prodigious miftakes 
if weeftimated the adlion of the wind by its real direc¬ 
tion and velocity, when they differ fo much from the 
relative or apparent. 

Y-krit of ^ S now re ^ ulne t ^ ie ' nve fiigntion of the velocity of 
afkp Uy ° t; i le (hg* 4-)> having its fail at right angles to the 

when its keel, and the wind blowing in the diredtion and with 

fuils are at the velocity CE, while the ihip proceeds in the direc- 
vlght tion of the keel with the velocity CF. Produce E e, 

angles to which is parallel to BC, till it meet the yard in g, and 

draw FG perpendicular to E g. Let a reprefent the 
angle WCD, contained between the fail and the real 
diredtion of the wind, and let b be the angle of trim 
DCB. CE the velocity of the wind was expreffed by 
V, and CF the velocity of the Ihip by v. 

The abfolute impulle on the fail is (by the ufual 
theory) proportional to the fquare of the relative velo¬ 
city, and tothefquaie of the line of the angle of inci¬ 
dence ; that is, to F £" X fin. * w CD. Now the 
angle GFE zz <w CD, and E G is equal to F E X fin. 
G F E ; and E G is equal to E g—g G. But Ei* = 
EC X fin. EC^, = V X fin. a ; and g G ~ CF, = v. 
Therefore EG = V X fin a — v, and the impulfe is 
proportional to V X fin. a — -j z . If S reprelent the fur- 
face of the ia.il, the impulle, in pounds, will be n S (V x 
fin. a — v) 1 . 

Let A be the furface which, when it meets the wa¬ 
ter perpendiculaily with the velocity u, will fultain the 
fame preffure or refillance which the bows of the fiiip 
ndtually meets with. This impulfe, in pounds, will be 
m An 2 . Therefore, becaufe we are confidering the 
llvp’s motion as in a Hate of uniformity, the two pref- 
i'ures balance each other; and therefore in A v 1 zzn S(V 

n 

X fin. a — v) 


and — Av* r S (V X fin. a — v) z ■ 

ii ' ’ 


V 


m 


therefore — A y v = S x V x fin. a — vV y 

n 

t/lx to X fin. a V X fin. a V x fin. a 


and ^ = 



/«A . V A 
+ V S V yS + 


I. 


We fee, in the firfl place, that the velocity of the 
fiiip is [caUrisparibut) proportional to the velocity of 
the wind, and to the fine of its incidence on the fail 
jointly ; for while the furface of the fail S and the 
equivalent furface for the bows remains the fame, -j in- 

creafes or dinnniftus at the fame rate with V - fin. a _ 

When the vvnd is right aftern, the fine of a is unity, 


and then the fihip’s velocity is 


y ; 


A 


n o 


-+!■ 


Note, that the denominator of this fradlion ir, a com¬ 
mon number ; lor m and n are numbers, and A and S 

being quantities of one kind, fA is alio a number. 

b 

It mull alfo be carefully attended to, that S exprefies 
a quantity of fail actually receiving wind with the in¬ 
clination a. It will not always be true, therefore, that 
the velocity will inereale as the wind is more abaft, be- 
caufe fome fails will then becalm others. This obferva- 
tjon is not, however, ol great importance ; for it is very 
unufualioput a ihip in the fituation confidered hither¬ 
to; that is, with the yards fquare, unlels fiie be light 
before the wind. 

If we would difeover the relation between the velo¬ 
city ana the quantity of fail in this fimple cafe of the 

V 

wind light aft, obferve that the equation v zz*/~Ai~A 


gives us -f k = V, and JAJA « = V 

» 6 V n y 


n S 


+ * 


, m A 
and — _ v 


n S 
1 - V 


2 „„ i n S 
?and —i 


; and becaufe 


R S «A (V— v) z ’ 

h and m and A are conffant quantities, S is propor¬ 
tional to , or the furface of fail is proportional 

to the fquare of the {hip’s velocity direftlv, and to the 
fquare of the relative velocity inverfely. Thus, if a ill p 
be failing with of the velocity of the wind, and me 
would have her fail with 1 of it, we mull quadruple 
the lails. This is more eafily feen in another way. The 
velocity of the fhip is proportional to the velocity of li e 
wind ; and therefore the relative velocity.is alfo propor¬ 
tional to that of the wind, and the impulfe of the wind 
is as the fquare of the relative velocity. Therefore, in 
order to inereale the relative velocity by an inereale of 
fail only, we mull make this inereale of fail in the du¬ 
plicate proportion of the inereale of velocity. 

Let us, in the next place, conlider the motion of a 
fiiip whole fails Hand oblique to the keel. 

The conllruffion for this purpofe differs a little from -6 
the former becaufe, when the fails at e trimmed to any Its velocity 
oblique pofition DCB (fig. 5. and 6.), there mud be "’. hen the 
a deviation ftom the direction of the keel, or a leeway f u}* 

BC b. Call this *. Let CF be the velocity of the fiiip. the Karl 0 
Draw, as before, E^ perpendicular to the yard, and 
FG perpendicular toE f ; alfo d«aw FH perpendicu¬ 
lar to the yard: then, as before, E G, which is in the 
fupduplicate ratio of the impulfe on the fail, is equal to 
E <?— (l g. Now is > as before, 1= V X fin a, anti 
Gg is equal to FH, which is = C F x fin. F C H, or 
= X fin. (i+x). Therefore we have the impulfe = 
n S • fin. a — v fin. (b 4- jc)^*. 

This expreffion of the impulle is perfeffly fimilar to 
that in the former cafe, its only difference confiding in 
the fubduffive part, which is here v x fin. b If * inllead 
of v. But it expreffes the fame thing as before, via. 
the diminution of the impulfe. The impulfe being rec¬ 
koned folely in the direffioii perpendicular to tile faff., 

it 
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it is diminilhed folely by the fail withdrawing itfelf in 
that direS'ton from the wind ; and as g E may be confi- 
dered as the real impulfive motion of the wind, GE 
muft be confidered as the relative and efFedtive impuliive 
motion. The impulfe would have been the fame had 
the fhip been at reft, and had the wind met it perpen- 
diculaily with the velocity G E. 

Cohnec- We muft now ihow the connexion between this im- 
tionbe- pulfe and the motion of the fhip. The fail, and con- 
tween the frequently the (hip, is pretfed by the wind in the direc- 
tmpulfe tion p er p en dicular to the fail or yard with the force 
of the ttiip 1 w * 1 ' c ^ 1 we have juft now determined. This (in the ftate 
" of uniform motion) muft be equal and oppofite to the 
adtion of the water. Draw IL at right angles to the 
keel. The impulfe in the direction Cl (which we may 
meafure by Cl) is equivalent to theimpulfes C L and 
LI. By the firft the fhip is impelled l ight forward, 
and by the fecond (lie is driven fidewife. Therefore 
we mull have a leeway, and a lateral as well as a diredt 
reftftance. We fuppofe the form of the fhip to be 
knowm, and therefore the proportion is known, or dis¬ 
coverable, between the diredt and lateral reliftances cor- 
refponding to every angle x of leeway. Let A be the 
fbrface whofe perpendicular reti(lance is equal to the di¬ 
redt reftftance of the fhip correfponding to the leeway 
x, that is, whofe reftftance is equal to the reftftance real¬ 
ty felt by the fhip’s bows in the diredtion of the keel 
when fhe is failing with this leeway j and let B in like 
manner be the furface whofe perpendicular reftftance is 
equal to the adlual reftftance to the fhip’s motion in the 
diredlion LI, perpendicular to the keel. ( 2 V. B. This 
is not equivalent to A' and B y adapted to the redlangular 
box, but to A'cof. 1 x and B'. fin. x.) We have 

pT • B 

therefore A : B = CL : LI, and LI =--Alio, 

__ A__ 

■becaufe Cl =: VCL x -[-Ll l , we have A : A 1 -f- B* 

== CL : Cl, and Cl = — 1 +JLL The refift- 

A 

ance in the diredlion LC is properly meafured by 
ki A as has been already obferved. Therefore the 
refillance in the diredlion 1 C muft be exprelfed by m 
■t/A 1 -f- B ’| o 1 ; or (making C the furface which is 
equal to */ A . 1 B 2 , and which will therefore have the 

fame perpendicular reftftance tothe water having the ve¬ 
locity v ) it may be expiefled by m C -zft. 

Therefore becaufe there is an equilibrium between 
the impulfe and reftftance, we have m C v z — n S (V- 
—- m 

fin. a — v fin. b x) 1 and — C v 1 , or q C v* — 


S (V • fin. a — v fm. ^ and y' q C v = */ S 

(V • fin. a — v fin. b + x). 
m r y' S' V- fin. a 

Therefore v ~ —-—7—-——"-, = 

y'^y'C -(- \/ S • lin. b -j- x 

V • fin. a Sin. a 

‘ ... = v - 


\/C 


y'C _ 

*/ q rh fin .b + X. 


V q -f- fin- b + * 

Obferve that the quantity which is the coefficient 
of V in this equation is a common number; for fin. a 
is a number, being a decimal fradtion of the radius 1. 
Sin b ft- x is alfo a number, for the fame reafon. And 

fince m and n were numbers of .pounds, ” or a is a 

H 


common number. And beca ife C and S are furfaces, 

C 

or quantities of one kind, _ is alfo a common num- 

o 


ber. 

This is the fimpleft expreffion that we can think of 
for the velocity acquired by the Ihip, though it muft 
be acknowledged to be too complex to be of very 
prompt ufe. Its complication arifes from the neceffity 
of introducing the leeway x. This affedls the whole of 
the denominate r; lor the furface C depends on it, be¬ 
caufe C is — yChh-f-iL, and A and B are analogous 
to A 7 cof. 1 * and B ; Gn.* x. z g 

But we can deduce fome important confequences important 
from this theorem. -'onCquen- 

While die furface S of the fail adtually filled by the ces< *edu- 
wind remains the fame, ;nd the angle DCB, which in fu- ^ 
ture we fhall call the Trim of the fails, alfo remains the goingtheo- 
fame, both the leeway x and the fublbtuted furface C rem. 
remains the fame. The denominator is therefore con- 
ftant; and the velocity of the lhip is proportional to 
V S • V • lin. a ; that is, diredfly as the velocity of the 
wind, diredtly as the ahlolute inclination of the wind 
to the yard, and diredtly as the fquare root of the fur¬ 
face of the fails. 


We alfo learn from the confirmation of the figure that 
FG parallel to the yard cuts CE in a given ratio. For 
CF is in a conftant ratio to E g, as has been juft now 
demonftrated. And the angle DCF is conftant. There¬ 
fore CF • fin. b, or FH or Gg f is proportional to Eg, 
and OC to EC, or EC is cut in one proportion, what¬ 
ever may be the angle ECD, folong as the angle DCF 
is conftant. 

We alfo fee that it is very poffible for the velocity 
of the fhip on an oblique c«urfe to exceed that of 
the wind. This will be the cafe when the number 


*’ fin. a 


fin. b+x exceeds unity, or when fin. a is 

s .__ 

greater than J q ^ + Now this may eafily 

^ o 


be by fufficiently enlarging S and diminilhing b-\-x. 
It is indeed frequently feen in fine failers with all their 
fails fet and not hauled too near the wind. 

We lemarked above that the angle of leeway x affedts 
the whole denominator of the fradiion which expreffes 
the velocity. Let it be obferved that the angle ICL 
is the complement ofL C D, or of l. Therefore CL : 
L I, or A ,: B = 1 : tan. IC L, = 1 ; cof. b, and BnA* 
cotan. b~ Now A is equivalent to A’, cof. 1 x, and thus 
l becomes,; a fun&ion of x. C is evidently fo, being 
— V A’-f B’ Therefore before the value of this frac¬ 

tion can be obtained, we muft be able to compute, by 
our knowledge of the form of the fhip, the value of A 
for every angle x of leeway. This can be done only by 
refolving her‘bows into a great number of elementary 
planes, and computing the impulfes on each and adding 
them into one lum. The computation is of immenfe 
labour, as may be feen by one example given by Bou- 
guer. When the leeway is but fmall, not exceeding 
ten degrees, the fubftitution of the redlangular prifm of 
one determined form is abundantly exadt for all leeways 
contained within this limit > and we fhall foon fee rea¬ 
fon 
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Problem I 
To r> ter- 
mine the 
beft pofi- 
tion of the 
fails for 
Handing 
on a given 
courfe', 
when the 
direction 
and velo¬ 
city of the 
wind and 
its angle 
with the 
coi.pl. are 
given. 
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fon for beingcontenteJ with this approximation. We 
may now make ufe of the formula exprelhng the ve¬ 
locity for folving the chief problems in this part of the 
feaman’s talk. 

And fir ft let it be required to determine the beft 
pofition of the fail for (landing on a given cenrfe a b, 
when C E the direction and velocity of the wind, and its 
angle with the courfe W C F, are given. This problem 
has exeivifed the talents of the mathematicians ever fince 
the days of Newton. In the article Pneumatics we 
gave the folution of one very neaily related to it, name¬ 
ly, to determine the polition of tire fail which would 
produce the greateft impulfe of the direction of the 
courfe. The folution was to place the yard C D in ftich 
a pofition that the tangent of the angle FCD may be 
one half of the tangent of the angle DCW. This will 
indeed be the beft pofition of the fail for beginning the 
motion ; but as foon as the (hip begins to move in the 
diredlion C F, the efredtive impulfe of the wind is di- 
minilhed, and alfo its inclination to the fail. The 
angle DC w diminiflies continually as the (hip accele¬ 
rates ; for CF is now accompanied by its equal e E, 
and by an angle EC e or WC so. CF increafes, and 
the impulfe on the fail dimimfnes, till an equilibrium 
obtains between the refill.ince of the water and the im¬ 
pulfe of the wind. The impulfe is now meafured by 
Ce 1 x fin. 1 e CD inftead of CE 1 X fin. 1 ECD, that is, 
by EG 1 inftead of E g z . 

This introduction of the relative motion of the wind 
renders the adlual folution of the problem extremely 
difficult. It is very eafily exprefled geometrically: 
Divide the angle st/CF in fuch a manner that the tan¬ 
gent of DCF may he half of the tangent of DCsn, and 
the problem may be conllrudled geometrically as fol¬ 
lows. 

Let WCF (fig. 7.) be the angle between the fail 
and courle. Round the centre C deferibe the circle 
WDFY ; produce WC to Q^fo that C Qre-jW C, and 
draw QY parallel to CF cutting the circle in Y ; bifeeft 
the arch WY in D, and draw DC. DC is the proper 
pofition of the yard. 

Draw the chord WY, cutting CD in V and CF in 
T ; draw the the tangent PD cutting CF in S and CY 
in R. 

It is evident that WY, PR, are both perpendicular 
to CD, and are bifedted in V and D ; therefore (hy 
reafon of the parallels QY, CF) 4: 3rrQW : CW, 
=YW : TW, =RP: SP. Therefore PD : PS=2 : 3, 
and PD: DS= 2 : 1. E. D . But this divifion 
cannot be made to the belt advantage till the Chip has 
attained its greateft velocity, and the angle svCF has 
been produced. 

We mull confider all the three angles, a, b, and .v as 
variable in the equation u hich exprefles the value of d, 
and we muft make the fluxion of this equation —0 ; 
then, by means of the equation BrrA- cotan. b, we 
muft obtain the value of b and of b in terms of x and x. 
With relpcft to a, obferve, that if we make the angle 
WCF rr p, we have p-- a +i-(- x ; and p being a con- 
ftant quantity, we have a -f- b + x—o. Subftituting for 
a, b, and l, their values in terms of x and x, in the 
flnxionarv equation — r, tve readily obtain x, and then 
a and b, which folve- the problem. 

Let it be required, in the next place, to determine 
1 
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the courfe and the trim of the fails mod proper for ply. 

FP perpendicular to WC. C.F is Problem II. 
(hip ; but it is only by the motion deter- 
to v indward. Now CP is =CFx n,,n * ,he 


/ 


courfe and 


ing to windward. 

In fig. 6. draw 
the motion of the 
CP that (lie gains 

cofin. WCF, or v cofin. (a-fY-p*). This muft be ren- trira ofth 
dered a maximum, as follows. fails moll 

By means of the equation which exprefies the value proper fi r 
of v and the equation B=A - cotan. b, we exterminate P 1 / 111 ? to 
the quantities v and b ; we then take the fluxion of the windward 
quantity into which the exprt (lion V cof. ( a -f- b- f- x) 
is changed by this operation. Mak ng this fluxion =r 0, 
we get the equation which muft folve the problem. 

This equation will contain the two variable quantities 
a and * with their fluxions ; then make the coefficient 
of x equal to 0, alfo the coefficient of a equal to 0. This 
will give two equations which will determine a and x, 
and from this we get b—p — a — x. 

Should it be required, in the third place, to find the p ro p_ 
beft courfe and irim of the fiils for getting away from 1cm I1T. 
a given line of coaft CM (fig. 6 ), the prccefs perfedllv 'Podcter- 
reiembles this laft, which is in fadl getting away from 
aline of coaft which makes a right angle with the wind. 


mine tii. 
corn' 

8 —^. . 

i herefore, in place of the angle WCI', we muft fublli- the fails r 
tute the angle WCM -rt— WCF. Call this angle e. We getting a- 
muft make *>• cof. (<'=±= a z+z.b =£= x) a maximum, way from 
The analytical procefs is the fame as the former, “ S ly en 
only e is here a conftant quantity. coafl° 

Thefe are the three principal problems which can be ^2 
{hived by means of the knowledge that we have obtain- Obferva- 
ed of the motion of the (hip when impelled by an ob- Sons on the 
lique fail, and therefore making leeway ; and they may P rec edmg 
be confidered as an abftradl of this part of M. Bouguer’s P rot - ,leiUh - 
work. We have only pointed out the procefs for this 
folution, and have even omitted fome things taken notice 
of by M. Bezout in his very elegant compendium. Our 
reafons will appear as we go on. The learned reader 
will readily fee the extreme difficulty of the fubjedl, anti 
the immenfe calculations which are neceifary even in the 
limpleft cafes, and will grant that it is out of the power of, 
any but an expert anal) ft to derive any ufe from them ; 
hut the mathematician can calculate tables for the ufe 
of the practical ieaman. Thus he c in calculate the bell; 
pofition of the fails for advancing in a courfe 90° from ,, 
the wind, and the velocity in that courfe; then for M. Eon- 
85 0 , 8o°, 75 0 , &c. M. Bouguer has given a table cfswr’sta- 

this kind ; but to avoid the immenfe difficulty of the kl e Lr 

procefs, he has adapted it to the apparent diredlion of beft^off^ 
the wind. We have inferted a few of his numbers, fuit- t ; on 
ed to fuch cafes as can be of fervjce,.namely, when ail fails for ad- 
the fails draw, or none (land in the way of others. Co- vancing in 
lumn ill is the apparent ang’e of the wind and courfe: anycourfs., 
column 2d is the correfponding angle of the fails and 
keel ; and column 3d is the apparent angle of the fails 
and wind. 


I 

2 

3 

™CF 

DCS 

wCD 

iD 3 ° 53 ’ 

42 ° 3 °’ 

6i° 23’ 

99 13 

40 — 

50 13 

94 25 

37 3 °. , 

5 6 55 . 

89 28 

35 — 

54 28 

8 4 23 

32 3 ° 

5 1 53 

79 06 

30 — 

49 06 

73 39 

27 30 

46 09 

68 — 

2 5 ~ 

43 . — 


In 
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In all thefe numbers we have the tangent of zuCD 
34 double of the tangent DCF. 

Inutility of Put this is really doing but little for the feaman. 
tiiefc calcu- i he apparent diredion of die wind is unknown to him 
i.st.ons. Till the (hip is failing with uniform velocity ; and he is 
ftiil uninlortned as to the leeway. It is, however, of 
(erviceto him to know, for inftance, that when the angle 
of the vanes and yards is 56 degrees, the yard (houli be 
braced tip to 37 0 30', &c. 

tout here occurs a new difficulty. By the condruc- 
tion of a fquttre rigged (hip it is imp ffible to give the 
yards that inclination to the keel which the calculation 
requires. Few (hips can have their yards braced up to 
37° 30’ ; and yet this is required in order to have an in¬ 
cidence of 56°, and to hold a courfe 94 0 25' from the 
apparent tUredion of the wind, that is, with the wind 
apparently 4 0 25' abaft the beam. A good failing (hip 
in this pofition may acquire a velocity even exceeding 
that of the wind. Let us fuppofe it only one half of 
this velocity. We (hall find that the angle WC-w is in 
this cafe about 29 0 , and the (hip is nearly going 123- 
from the winj, with the wind almoll perpendicular to 
the fail ; therefore this utmoft bracing up of the fails 
is only giving them a pofition fuited to a wind broad 
on ihe quarter. It is impoffible therefore to comply 
with the demand of the mathematician, and the feaman 
rnud be contented to employ a lefs favourable difpoli- 
tion of his fails in all cafes where his courfe does not lie 
at lead eleven points from the wind. 

Let us fee whether this redridion, arifing from ne- 
cc£li;y, leaves any thing in our choice, and makes one 
courfe preferable to another. We fee that there are a 
prodigious number of courfes, and thefe the mod ufual 
and the mofi important, which we mud hold with one 
ttim of the fails; in particular, failing with the wind 
on the beam, and all cafes of plying to windward, mud 
be performed with this unfavourable trim of the fails. 
We are certain that the fmaller we make the angle of in¬ 
cidence, real or apparent the fmaller will be the veloci¬ 
ty of the (hip ; but it may happen that we (hall gain 
more to windward, or get fooner away from a lee-coad, 
or any objedt of danger, by failing {lowly on one courie 
than by failing quickly on another. 

We have feen that while the trim of the fails re¬ 
mains the fame,the leeway and the angle of the yard and 
courfe remains the fame, and that the velocity of the 
{hip is as the fine of the angle of real incidence, that is, 
as the fine of the angle of the fail and the real diredion 
of the wind. 

Let the {hip AR (fig. 8.) hold the courfe CF, with 
the wind blowing in the diredion WC, and having her 
yards DCD braced up to the dnalled angle BCD 
which the rigging can admit. Let CF be to CF, as 
the velocity of the {hip to the velocity of the wind; 
join FE and draw Cw parallel to EF ; it is evident 
that FE is the relative motion of the wind, and ouCD 
is the relative incidence on the fail.' Draw FO parallel 
to the yard DC, and deferibe a circle through the points 
COF ; then we fay that if the {hip, with the fame 
wind and the fame trim of the fame drawing fails, be 
made to fail on any other courfe C f, her velocity along 
CF is to the velocity along Cf as CF is to C f ; or, in 
other words, the {hip will employ the fame time in 
going from C to any point of the circumference CFO. 

Join fO. Then, beeaufe the angles CFO, cf O are on 
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the fame chord CO, they are. equal, and fO is parallel to 
d C d, the new pofition of the yard correfponding to 
the new pofition of the keel a b, maki g the angle 
d C b — DCB. Alfo, by the nature of the circle, 
the line CF is to Cf as the fine cf the angle COF to 
the fine of the angle C Of, that is (on account of she 
parallels CD, OF and C d. Of), as the fine of WCD to 
the dine ot WCd. But when the trim of the fails remans 
the fame, the velocity of the {hip is as the fine cf the 
a 'gle of the fail with the diredion of the wind ; there¬ 
fore CF L to Cf as the velocity on CF to that on Cf, 
and the propofitf n is demondrated 

.Let it now be required to determine the heft courfe „ 35 
for avoiding a rock R iyinr? in the diredion CR, or for e 
-withdrawing as fall as poffible from a line of con (1 PQ. b e ft C0U rfc 
Draw CM through R, or parallel to PQy and let m be for avoid- 
the middle o( the arch CwM. It is plain that m is the «ng a rock, 
mod remote from CM of any point of the arch Cm M, 
and therefore the {hip will recede farther in-m the coaft 
PQ_in any given time by holding courfe C m than by 
any other courfe. 

This courfe is eafily determined ; for the arch C m M 
= 360°—(arch CO-f-arch OM), and the arch CO is 
the meafure of twice the angle CFO, or. twice the an¬ 
gle DCB, or twice b+x, and the arch OM meafures 
twice the angle ECM. 

Thus, fuppofe the {harped poffible trim of tbe fails 
to be-35“, and the obferved angle ECM to be 70°; 
then COq-OM is 7q o q-i40° or 210°. This being taken 
from 360°, leaves 150°, of which the half Mm is 75 0 , 
and the angle MC»z is 37 0 30'. This added to ECM 
makes EO# 197 0 30', leaving 'WCm-=z , j2 a 30’, and 
the {hip mud hold a courfe making an angle ot 72 0 30' 
with the real diredion of the wind, and WCD will be 
37 ° 3 °'- 

This fuppofes no leeway. But if we know' that under 
all the fail which the {hip could carry with fafeiy and ad¬ 
vantage {he makes 5 degrees of leeway, the angle DCm 
of the fail and courfe, or /$+*, is 40°. Then CO+OM 
= 220 0 , which being taken from 360° leaves 140°, of 
which the half is r ]o°,z=Mm, and the angle MCmsr 
35 0 , and EC m = 105°, andWCm=75°, and the fiiip 
mud lie with her head 7o° from the wind, making 5 
degrees of leeway, and the angle WCD is 35 0 . 

The general rule for the pofition of the fhip is, that the 
line on Jhipboird which bifefls the angle b-f-x may alfo lifetl 
the angle WCM, or make the-angle between the courfe 
and the line from which we with to withdraw equal to the 
angle between the fail and the real diredion of the wind. 

It is plain that this problem includes that of plying to Corollaries" 
windward. We have only to fuppofe ECM to be 90° ; 
then, taking our example in the fame (hip, with the 
fame trim and the fame leeway, we have i-i-xrrqo 0 . 

This t 'ken from 90° leaves 50° and WCh=9o— 25=65, 
and the (hip’s head mud lie 6o° from the wind, and the 
yard mud be 25 0 from it. 

It mud be obferved here, that u is not always eligi¬ 
ble to feled the courfe which will remove the fhip fad¬ 
ed from the given line CM ; it may be more prudent 
to remove from it more fecurely though more flowlv. In 
fuch cafes the procedure is very fimple, viz. to ihape 
the courfe as near the wind as poffible. 

The reader will alfo eafily fee that the propriety of 
thefe pradices is confined to thofe courfes only where 
(he practicable trim of the fads is not fufficiently (harp. 

4 Whenever 
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whenever the courfe lies fo far from the wind that it 
is poffible to make the tangent of the apparent angle 
of the wind and fail double the tangent of the fail and 

37 courfe, it fhould be done. 

The adjure- Thefe are the chief prattical confequences which can 
ment of the be deduced from the theory. But we fhould confider 
fails fuppo- b ow f ar this adjuftment of the fails and courfe can be 
theorem- performed. And here occur difficulties fo great as to 
practicable, make it almoft impracticable. We have always fuppofed 
the pofition of the furface of the fail to be diftinCtly 
obfervable and meafurable; but this can hardly be 
affirmed even with refpedt to a fail ftretched on a yard. 

' Here we fuppofed the furface of the fail to have the 
fame inclination to the keel that the yard has. This is 
by no means the cafe; the fail affumes a concave form, of 
which it is almoft impoffible to affign the direction of 
the mean impulfe. We believe that this is always con- 
fiderably to leeward of a perpendicular to the yard, ly¬ 
ing between Cl and CE (fig. 6.) This is of fome ad¬ 
vantage, being equivalent to alharper trim. We can¬ 
not affirm this, however, with any confidence, becaufe 
it renders the impulfe on the weather-leech of the fail fo 
exceedingly feeble as hardly to have any effeCt. In 
failing clofe to the wind the (hip is kept fo near that 
the weather-leech of the fail is almoft ready to receive 
the wind edgewife, and to flutter or Oliver. The moft 
effective or drawing fails with a fide-wind, efpecially 
when plying to windward, are the ftayfails. We be¬ 
lieve that it is impoffible to fay, with any thing ap¬ 
proaching to preeifton, what is the pofition of the general 
furface of a ftayfail, or to calculate the intenfity and 
direction of the general impulfe ; and we affirm with 
confidence that no man can pronounce on th'efe points 
with any exaCtnefs. If we can guefs within a third or 
a fourth part of the truth, it is all we can pretend to ; 
and after all, it is but a guefs. Add to this, the fails 
coming in the way of each other, and either becalming 
them or fending the wind upon them in a direction 
widely different from that of its free motion. All thefe 
points we think beyond our power of calculation, and 
therefore that it is in vain to give the feamen mathema¬ 
tical rules,'or even tables of adjuftment ready calculated; 
fince he can neither produce that medium pofition of 
his fails that is required, nor tell what is the pofition 
which he employs. 

This is one of the principal reafons why fo little ad¬ 
vantage has been derived from the very ingenious and 
promifing difquifitions of Bouguer and other mathe¬ 
maticians, and has made ns omit the aCiual folution of 
the chiet problems, contenting ourfelves with pointing 
out the procefs to fuch readers as have a relifh for thefe 

38 analytical operations. 

The theory But there is another principal reafon for the fmall 

ttfelf erro- p r0 grefs which has been made in the theory of feaman- 
htous. fhip ; This is the errors of the theory itfelf, which fup- 
poles the impuliions of a fluid to be in the duplicate ra¬ 
tio of the fine of incidence. The moft careful compa- 
rifon which has been made between the refolts of this 
theory and matter of faCt is to be feen in the experi¬ 
ments made by the members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Pat is, mentioned in the article ResistjncjE 
of Fluids. We fobjoin another abftraCt of them in 
the following table ; where ccl. ift gives the angle of in¬ 
cidence ; col. 2d gives the impulfions really obferved ; 
col, 3d the impulfe?, had they followed the duplicate 
Vol. XVII. 
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ratio of the fines ; and col 4th the impulfes, if they were 
in the Ample ratio of the fines. 


Angle 

of 

Incid. 

Impul- 

fion 

obferved. 

Impulfe 

as 

Sine’. 

Impulfe 

aa 

8ine. 

90 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

84 

98 9 

989 

995 

78 

958 

957 

978 

7 2 

908 

903 

95 1 

66 

845 

«35 

914 

60 

771 

750 

866 

64 

693 

6 55 

809 

48 

615 

55 2 

743 

42 

543 

448 

66 9 

3 6 

480 

346 

587 

3 ° 

440 

250 

500 

24 

424 

165 

4°7 

18 

414 

96 

3°9 

12 

406 

43 

208 

6 1 

400 

I 1 

105 


Here we fee an enormous difference in the great obli¬ 
quities. When the angle of incidence is only fix de¬ 
grees, the obferved impulfe is forty times greater than 
the theoretical impulfe ; at 1 2°. it is ten times greater, 
at 18° it is more than four times greater; and at 24 0 it 
is almoft three times greater. 39 

No wonder then that the dedudtions from this theory An<1 t ^ c 
are fo ufelefs and fo unlike what we familiarly obferve. 

We took notice of this when we were confidering the 
leeway of a redtangular box, and thus faw a reafon for 
admitting an incomparably fmaller leeway than what 
would refolt from the laborious computations neceffary 
by the theory. This error in theory has as great an in¬ 
fluence on the impulfions of air when atfting obliquely 
on a fail ; and the experience of Mr Robins and of 
the Chevalier Borda on the oblique impulfions of air are 
perfectly conformable (as far as they go) to thofe of 
the academicians on water. The oblique impulfions of 
the wind are therefore much more efficacious for pref- 
fing the fhip in the dire&ion of hef courfe than the 
theory allows us to foppofe 5 and the progrefs of a fhip 
plying to windward is much greater, both becaufe the 
oblique impulfes of the wind are more effective, and be¬ 
caufe the leeway is much fmaller, than we foppofe. 

Were not this the cafe, it would be impoffible for a 
fquare-rigged fhip to get to windward. The impulfe 
on her fails when clofe-hauled would be fo trifling that 
fhe would not have a third part of the velocity which 
we fee her acquire : and this trifling velocity would he 
wafted in leeway; for we have feen that the diminution 
of the oblique impulfes of the water is accompanied by 
an increafe of leeway. But we fee that in the great ob¬ 
liquities the impulfions continue to be very confiderable, 
and that even an incidence of fix degrees gives an impufe 
as great as the theory allows to an incidence of 40. 

We may therefore, on all occafions, keep the yards 
more fquare ; and the lofs which we foftain by the dimi 
nution of the very oblique impulfe will be more than 
compenfated by its more favourable direction with re- 
fpe£t to the fhip’s keel. Let us take an example of 
this. Suppofe the wind about two points before the 
beam, making an angle of 68° with the keel. The 
theory afligns 43 0 for the inclination of the wind to 

H d the 
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die fall, afid 25 0 for the trim of the fail. The perpen¬ 
dicular impulfe being fuppofed 1000, the theoretical 
impulfe for 43 0 is 465. This reduced in the proportion 
of radius to the fine of 25 °, gives the impulfe in the di¬ 
rection of the courfe only 197. 

But if we eafe off the lee-hraces till the yard makes 
an angle of 50° with the keel, and allows the wind an 
incidence of no more than 18 0 , we have the experiment¬ 
ed impulfe 414, which, when reduced in the proportion 
of radius to the fine of 50°, gives an effective impulfe 
317. In like manner, the trim 56°, with the incidence 
12 0 , gives an effective impulfe 337 ; and the trim 62°, 
with the incidence only 6°, gives 353. 

Hence it would at firft fight appear that the angle 
DCB of 62° and WCD of 6° would be better for hold¬ 
ing a courfe within fix points of the wind than any 
more oblique pofition of the fails ; but it will only give 
a greater initial impulfe. As the fhip accelerates, the 
wind apparently comes ahead, and we muft continue to 
brace up as the fhip frefhens her way. It is not unufual 
f or her to acquire half or two thirds of the velocity of 
the wind ; in which cafe the wind comes apparently 
ahead more than two points, when the yards muff 
be braced up to 35 0 , and this allows an impulfe no 
.greater than about 7 0 . Now this is very frequently 
obferved in good fhips, which in a brifk gale and fmooth 
water will go five or fix knots clofe-hauled, the {hip’s 
head fix points from the wind, and the fails no more 
than juft full, but ready to fhiver by the fmalleft luff. 
All this would be impoffible by the ufual theory; and in 
this refpedt thefe experiments of the French academy 
give a fine illuftration of the feaman’s practice. They 
account for what we ftiould otherwife be much puzzled 
to explain ; and the great progrefs which is made by 
a fhip clofe hauled being perfectly agreeable to what 
we fhould expect from the law of oblique impulfion 
deducible from thefe fo often mentioned experiments, 
while it is totally incompatible with the common theory, 
fhould make us abandon the theory without hefitation, 
;and ftrenuoufly fet abou t the eftablifhment of another, 
Expert- -Founded entirely on experiments. For this purpofe the 
- milts pro- experiments fhould be made on the oblique impulfions 
per for .-.of air on as great a fcale as poffible, and in as great a 
eftablifhing variety of circumftances, fo as to furnifh a feries of im- 
another. p U lfi 0 ns for all angles of obliquity. We have but four 
or five experiments on this fubjedt, viz. two by Mr 
Robins and two or three by the Chevalier Borda. Ha- 
ving thus gotten a feries of impulfions, it is very practi¬ 
cable to raife on this foundation a practical inftitute,and 
to give a table of the velocities of a fhip fuited to every 
angle of inclination and of trim ; for nothing is more 
certain than the refolution of the impulfe perpendicular 
to the fail into a force in the direction of the keel, and 
a lateral force. 

We are alfo dlfpofed to think that experiments might 
be made-omJt'ihodel very nicely rigged with fails, and 
trimmed in every different degree, which would point 
out the mean direction of the impulfe on the fails, and 
the comparative force of thefe impulfes in different di¬ 
rections of the wind. The method would be very fi- 
milar to that for examining the impulfe of the water on 
the hull. If this can alfo be afeertained experimental¬ 
ly, the intelligent reader will eafily fee that the. whole 
motion of a fhip under fail may be determined for every 
cafe. Tables m4y then be conftruCted by calculation, 


05 by graphical operations, which will give the velo¬ 
cities of a fhip in every different courfe, and correfpond- 
ing to every trim of fail. And let it be here obferved, 
that the trim of the fail is not to be eftimated in de¬ 
grees of inclination of the yards ; becaufe, as we have 
already remarked, we cannot obferve nor adjuft the la¬ 
teen fails in this way. But, in making the experiments 
for afeertaining the impulfe, the exaCt pofition of the 
tacks and fheets of the fails are to be noted ; and this 
combination of adjuftments is to pafs by the name of a 
certain trim. Thus that trim of all the fails may be 
called 40, whofe direClion is experimentally found equi¬ 
valent to a flatfurface trimmed to the obliquity 40°. 

Having done this, we may conftruCt a figure for 
each trim fimilar to fig. 8. where, inftead of a circle, 
we fhall have a curve C O M’F', whofe chords C F', 
cf, &c. are proportional to the velocities in thefe cour- 
fes; and by means of this curve we can find the point 
m', which is moft remote from any line C M from which 
we wifh to withdraw.- and thus we may folve all the 
principal problems of the art. 

We hope that it will not be accounted prefumption 
in us to expect more improvement from a theory 
founded on judicious experiments only, than , from a 
theory of the impulfe of fluids, which is found fo ia- 
confiftent with obfervation, and of whofe fallacy all its 
authors, from Newton to . D’Alembert, entertained 
ftrong fufpicions. Again, we beg leave to recommend 
this view of the fubjedt to the attention of the Society Recom- 
for the Improvement of Naval Architecture, mended 
Shouldjhefe patriotic gentlemen entertain a favourable die Society- 
opinion of the plan, and honour us with their corre- for the Im " 
fpondence, we will cheerfully impart to them out no- PHt ement 
tions of the way in which both thefe trains of experi- Archhes- 
ments may be profecuted with fuccefs, and refults ob-ture. 
tained in which we may confide ; and we content our- 
felves at prefent with offering to the public thefe hints, 
which are not the fpeculations of a man of mere fcience 
but of one who, with a competent knowledge of the 
laws of mechanical nature, has the experience of feveral 
years fervice in the Britifh navy, where the art of work¬ 
ing of fhips was a favourite object of his fcientific at¬ 
tention. 


With thefe obfervations we conclude our difeuffion Means 
of the firft part of the feaman’s talk, and now proceed employed 
to confider the means that are employed to prevent or to P revent 
to produce any deviations from the uniform rediilineal < j r P. ro ! luce 
courfe which has been feledted. from a° nS 

Here the fhip is to be conlidered as a body in free cour/et 
fpace, convertible .round her centre of inertia. For 
whatever may be the point round which fhe turns, this 
motion may always be confidered as compounded of a 
rotation round an axis paffing though her centre of 
gravity or inertia. She is impelled by the wind and by 
the water acting on many furfaces differently inclined 
to each other, and the impulfe on each is perpendicular 
to the furface. In order therefore that (he may con¬ 
tinue fteadily in one courfe, it is not only neceffary that 
the impelling forces, eftimated in their, mean diredtion 
be equal and oppofite to the refilling forces eftimated 
in their mean diredtion ; but alfo that thefe two direc¬ 
tions may pafs through one point, otherwife fhe will be 
affected as-a 4 og of wood is when, puftied in oppofite 
diredtions by two forces, which are equal indeed, but 
are applied to different parts of the log. A fhip muft 


be 
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be confidered as a lever, adted on in different parts by. 
forces in different diredlions, and the whole balancing 
each other round that point or axis where the equiva¬ 
lent ot all the refilling forces paffes. This may be con¬ 
fidered as a point fupported by this refilling force, and 
as a fort of fulcrum : therefore, in order that the fliip 
may maintain her pofition, the energies or momenta of 
all the impelling forces round this point mult balance 
each other. 

1 4 ir. When a Ihip fails right afore the wind, with her 
on ITihip y ar ds fquare, it is evident that the impulfes on each fide 
failing of the keel are equal, as alfo their mechanical momenta 
right be- round any axis paffing perpendicularly through the 
are t ^ e a ^i° ns oi: die wat er on her bows, 
rent hom~ ^ ut w ^ en Ihe fads on a oblique courfe, with her yards 
thofeon braced up on either lide, llie fuftains a preffure in the 
her when direction Cl (fig. 5.) perpendicular to the fail. This, 
failing ob- by giving her a lateral prelfure LI, as well as a preffure 
liquefy- CL ahead, caufes her to make leeway, and to move in 
a line C b inclined to C B. By this means the balance 
of adtion on the two bows is dettroyed ; the general im- 
pulfe on the lee-bow is increafed ; and that on the wea¬ 
ther-bow is diminilhed. The combined impulfe is there¬ 
fore no longer in the diredlion BC, but (in the ftate of 
uniform motion) in the diredlion IC. 

Suppofe that in an inftant the whole fails are annihi¬ 
lated and the impelling preffure Cl, which precifely ba¬ 
lanced the refilling preffure on the bows, removed. The 
Ihip tends, by her inertia, to proceed in the diredlion 
(Zb. This tendency produces a continuation of ti.e re- 
filtance in the oppoiite diredlion IC, which is not di- 
redtly oppofed to the tendency of the Ihip in the direc¬ 
tion C 4 ; therefore the ihip’s head would immediately 
come up to the wind. The experienced feaman will re¬ 
coiled! fomeching like this when the fails are fuddenly 
lowered when coming to anchor. It does not hap¬ 
pen folely from tne obliquity of the adtion on the bows : 
It would happen to the parallelopiped of fig. 2. which 
■was fullaining a lateral impullion B. fin.**, and a diredl 
impulfion A’cof. 2 x. Thefe are continued for a mo¬ 
ment after the annihilation of the fail; but being no 
longer oppofed by a force in the diredlion CD, but by 
a force in the diredlion C l, the force B' fin. 2 x muft 
prevail, and the body is not only retarded in its motion, 
but its head turns toward the wind. But this effedt 
of the leeway is greatly increaled by the curved form 
of the Ihip’s bows. This occafions the centre of effort 
of all the impulfions of the water on the lee fide of the 
fhip to be very far forward, and this fo much the more 
remarkably as Ihe is Iharper atore. It is in general not 
much abaft the foremalt. Now the centre of the {hip’s 
tendency to continue her motion is the fame with her 
centre of gravity, and this is generally but a little be¬ 
fore the mainmall. She is therefore in the fame con- 
, dition nearly as if Ihe weie pulhed at the mainmall in 
a diredlion parallel to C b, and at the foiematt by a 
force parallel to IC. The evident confequence of this 
is a tendency to come up to the wind. This is inde¬ 
pendent of all lituation of the fails, provided only that 
44 they have been trimmed obliquely. 

'Griping. This tendency of the lh p’s head to windward is call¬ 
ed griping in the teaman’s language, and is greateft 
in Ihips which are Iharp forward, as we have faid al¬ 
ready. This circumltance is ealily underftood. What¬ 
ever is the diredlion of the Ihip’s motion, the abfolute 
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impulfe on that part of the bow immediately contigu¬ 
ous to B is perpendicular to that very part of the lur- 
face. The more acute, therefore, that the angle of the 
bow is, the more will the impulfe on that part be per¬ 
pendicular to the keel, and the greater will be its ener¬ 
gy to turn the head to windward. 

Thus we are enabled to underhand or to fee the pro- propriety 
priety of the difpolition of the fails of a Ihip. We fee of the dif 1 
her crowded with fails forward, and even many fails ex- pofition of 
tended far before her bow, fuch as the fpritfail, the ° f 

bowfprit topfail, the fore-topmall Ilayfail, the jib, and a 
Hying jib. The fails abaft are comparatively fmaller. 

The tails on the mizenmaft are much fmaller than thofe 
on the foremalt. All the ftayfails hoifted on the main- 
mail may be confidered as headl'ails, becaufe their cen¬ 
tres of effort are confiderably before the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the Ihip; and notwithftanding this difpofition, 
it generally requires a fmall action of the rudder to 
counteradl the windward tendency of the lee-bow. This 
is confidered as a good quality when moderate ; be- 
caule it enables the teaman to throw the fails aback, and 
Hop the Ihip’s way in a moment, if Ihe be in danger 
from any thing ahead ; and the Ihip which does not 
carry a little of a weather helm, is always a dull 
failer. . 

In order to judge fomewhat more accurately of the A&ion of 
adtion of the water and fails, fuppofe the Ihip A B water 
9 -) to have its fails on the mizenmaft D, the and the 
mainmart E, and foremaft F, braced up or trimmed faiIs - 
alike, and that the three lines D i, E e, F f, perpendi¬ 
cular to the fails, are in the proportion of the impulfes 
on the fails. The Ihip is driven ahead and to leeward, 
and moves in the path a Cb. This path is fo inclined - 
to the line of the keel that the medium diredlion of the 
refiftance of the water is parallel to the diredlion of the 
impulfe. A line Cl may be drawn parallel to the lines 
D i, E e F f and, equal to their fum : and it may be 
drawn from fuch a point C, that the adtions on all the 
parts of the hull between C and B may balance the 
momenta of all the adtions on the hull between C and A. 

This point may juftly be called the centre of effort , or Q p 

the centre of refiftance. We cannot determine this point e g- ort 
for want of a proper thebry of the refiftance of fluids. 

Nay, although experiments like thofe of the Parifian 
academy Ihould give us the raoft perfedt knowledge of 
the intenfity of the oblique impulfes on a fquare foot, 
we Ihould hardly be benefited by them ; for the adtion of 
the water on a fquare foot of the hull at p, forinftance, 
is fo modified by the intervention of the ftream of wa¬ 
ter which has ftruck the hull about B, and glided along 
the bow B op , that the preffure on p is totally different 
from what it would have been were it a fquare foot of 
furface detached from the reft, and prefented in the 
fame pofition to the water moving in the diredlion b C. 

For it is found, that the refinances given to planes join¬ 
ed fo as to form a wedge, or to curved furfaces, are 
widely different from the accumulated refinances, calcu¬ 
lated for their feparate parts, agreeably to the experi¬ 
ments of the academy on fingle furfaces. We there¬ 
fore do net attempt to afeertain the point C by theory ; 
but it mayoe accurately determined by the experiments 
which we have fo Itrongly recommended ; and we offer 
this as an additional inducement for profecuting them. 4 $ 

Draw through C a line perpendicular to Cl, that is, 
parallel to the lails; and let the lines of impulfe of the lfy «peri- 
D d 2 three menu. 
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three fails cut it in the points i, k, and m. This line 
: m may be confidered as a ldver, moveable round C, 
and aded on at the points i, k, and in, by three forces. 
The rotatory momentum of the fails on the mizenmafi 
is D i X < C ; that of the fails on the mainmaft is 
E e X k C ; and the momentum of the fails on the fore- 
maft is Fy X m C. The two firft tend to prefs forward 
the arm C i. and then to turn the (hip’s head towards 
the wind. The adion of the fails on the foremaft tends 
to pull the arm C m forward, 1 and produce a contrary 
rotation. If the (hip under thefe three fails keeps ftea- 
dily in her courfe, without the aid of the rudder, we 
muft have D i x i C + E e X k C = F/ X m C. This 
is very poffible, and is often feen in a (hip under her 
mizen-topfail, main-topfail, and fore-topfail, all parallel 
to one another, and their furfaces duly proportioned by 
reefing. It more fails are fet, we muft always have a 
fimilar equilibrium. A certain number of them will 
have their efforts directed from the larboard arm of the 
lever l m lying to leeward of Cl, and a certain number 
will have their efforts direded from the (larboard arm 
lying to windward of Cl. The fum of the produds of 
each of the firft fet, by their diftances from C, muft be 
equal to the fum of the fimilar produds of the other 
fet. As this equilibrium is all that is neceffary for pre- 
ferving the (hip’s pofition, and the ceffation of it is im¬ 
mediately followed by a converfion ; and as thefe dates 
of the fhip may be had by means of the three fquare 
fails only, when their furfaces are properly proportion¬ 
ed—it is plain that every movement may be executed and 
explained by their means. This will greatly Amplify our 
iuture difcuffions. We (hall therefore fuppofe in future 
that there are only the three topfails fet, and that their 
furfaces are fo adjufted by reefing, that their adions 
exactly balance each other round that point C of the 
middle line AB, where the adions of the water on the 
different parts of her bottom in like manner balance 
each other. This point C may be differently fituated 
in the (hip according to the leeway (he makes, depend¬ 
ing on the trim of the fails ; and therefore although a 
certain proportion of the three furfaces may balance 
each other in one (late of leeway, they may happen not 
to do fo in another (late. But the equilibrium is evi¬ 
dently attainable in every cafe, and we therefore (hall al¬ 
ways fuppofe it. 

It muft now be obferved, that when this equilibrium 
is deftroyed, as, for example, by turning the edge of the 
mizpn topfail to the wind, which the feamen call Jkiver- 
ing the mizen-topfail, and which may be confidered as 
equivalent to the removing the mizen-topfail entirely, it 
does not follow that the (hip will round the point C, 
this point remaining fixed. The (hip muft be confi¬ 
dered as a free body, dill afted on by a number of 
forces, which no longer balance each other ; and (he 
muft therefore begin to turn round a fpontaneous axis 
of converfion, which muft be determined in the way fet 
forth in the article Rotation. It is of importance to 
point out in general where this axis is fituated. There¬ 
fore let G (fig. io.) be the centre of gravity of the 
fhip. Draw the line q Gv parallel to the yards, cut¬ 
ting D d in q, E e in r. Cl in t, and F f in v. While 
the three fails are fet, the line qv may be confidered as 
a lever aded on by four forces, viz. D d, impelling the 
lever forward particularly in the point q; E e, im¬ 
pelling ityforward in the point r } F/, impelling it for¬ 


ward in the point v ; and Cl, impelling it backward 
in the point t. Thefe forces balance each other both 
in refped of progrelfive motion and of rotatory energy: 
for Cl was taken equal to the fum of D d, E e, and F f; 
fo that no acceleration or retardation of the (hip’s pro- 
grefs in ‘her courfe is fuppofed. 

But by taking away the mizen-topfail, both the equi« 
libriums are deftroyed. A part D d of the accelerating 
force is taken away; and yet the (hip, by her inertia or 
inherent force, tends, for a moment, to proceed in the 
diredion Cp with her former velocity ; and by this ten¬ 
dency exerts for a moment the fame preflure Cl on the 
water, and fuftains the fame refiftanee IC. She mull 
therefore be retarded in her motion by the excefs of the 
refiftanee IC over the remaining impelling forces E e 
and F f, that is, by a force equal and oppofite to D d. 

She will therefore be retarded in the fame manner as if 
the mizen-topfail were dill fet, and a force equal and 
oppofite to its adion were applied to G the centre of 
gravity, and (he would foon acquire a fmaller velocity. 

Which would again bring all things into equilibrium ; 
and (he would (land on in the fame courfe, without 
changing eithei her leeway or the pofition of her 
head. 

But the equilibrium of the lever is alfo deftroyed. 

It is now aded on by three forces only, viz. Eeand 
F f, impelling it forward in the points r and v, and IC 
impelling it backward in the point t. Make rv : r oz= 

E e -J- Eft Fy, and make op parallel to Cl and equal 
toE e + F/. Then we know, from the common prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics, that the force op ading at o will 
have the fame momentum or energy to turn the lever 
round any point whatever as the two forces E e and F f 
applied at r and si ; and now the" lever is aded on by 
two forces, viz. IC, urging it backwards in the point 
t, and op urging it forwards in the point o. It muft 
therefore turn round like a floating log, which gets two 
blows in oppofite diredions. If we now make IC —op 
: op t o : t x, or 1 C — op : IC t o : o x, and apply 
to the point x a force equal to IC —op in the diredion 
IC ; we know, by the common principles of mechanics, 
that this force IC —op will produce the fame rotation 
round any point as the two forces IC.and op applied 
in their proper diredions at t and o. Let us examine 
the fituation of the point x. 

The force IC— o p is evidently = D d, and op is 
= Ee F f Therefore o t •. t x d \o p. But be- 
caufe, when all the fails were filled, there was an equi¬ 
librium round C, and therefore round t, and becaufe 
the force o p ading at o is equivalent to Ee and F f 
ading at r and v, we muft dill have the equilibrium j 
and therefore we have the momentum D d X qt — o p 
• X o t. Therefore at : / q = D d : op, and i q ~ t x. 

Therefore the point x is the fame with the point q. SI 

Therefore, when we ftiiver the mizen-topfail, the ro- By ihiver- 
tation of the (hip is the fame as if the (hip were at reft, tag the 
and a force equal and oppofite to the adion of the mi- mizen-top« 
zen-topfail were applied at q or at D, or at any point 
in the line D q. 

This might have been (hown in another and (horter 
way. Snppofe all fails filled, the (hip is in equilibrio. 

This will be difturbed by applying to D a force oppo¬ 
fite toDi; and if the force be alfo equal to D d, it is 
evident that thefe two forces deftroy each other, and 
that this application of the force d D is equivalent to 
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the taking away of the mizen-topfail. But we choofe to 
give the whole mechanical inveftigation ; becaufe it 
gave us an opportunity of pointing out to the reader, 
in a cafe of very eafy comprehennon, the precife man¬ 
ner in which the (hip is afted on by the different fails 
and by the water, and what ihare each of them has in 
the motion ultimately produced. We fhall not repeat 
this manner of procedure in other cafes, becaufe a little 
reflexion on the part of the reader will now enable him 
to trace the modus operand! through all its fteps. 

We now fee that, both in refpect of progreffive mo¬ 
tion and of conversion, the Ihip is affected by fhivering 
the fail D, in the fame manner as if a force equal and 
oppofite to D d were applied at D, or at any point in 
the line D d. We mud nowhave recourfe to the prin¬ 
ciples eftablilhed under the article Rotation. 

Let p reprefent a particle of matter, r its radius vec¬ 
tor, or its diftance^ G from an axis paffing through 
the centre of gravity G, and let M reprefent the whole 
quantity of matter of the Ihip. Then its momentum 

of inertia is ■zzj'p. r z (fee Rotation, n° 18.) The 
(hip, impelled in the point D by a force in the direc¬ 
tion d D, will begin to turn round a fpontaneous verti¬ 
cal axis, paffing through a point S of the line q G, 
which is drawn through the centre of gravity G, per¬ 
pendicular to the direction d D of the external force, 
and the diftance G 3 of this axis from the centre of gra- 

fp.r 4 

vity is = jjfo” ^ ee R° tation > n ° 96-), and it is 

taken on the opposite fide of G from q, that is, S and 
q are on oppofite fides of G. 

Let us exprefs the external force by the fymbol F. 
It is equivalent to a certain number of pounds, being the 
preffure of the wind moving with the velocity V and 
inclination a on the furface of the fail D ; and may 
therefore be computed either by the theoretical or ex¬ 
perimental law of oblique imphlfes. Having obtained 
this, we can afcertain the angular velocity of the rota¬ 
tion and the abfolute velocity of any given point of the 
fhip by means of the theorems eftablilhed in the article 
Rotation. 

But before we proceed to this inveftigation, we fhall 
confider the adlion of the rudder, which operates pre- 
cifely in the fame manner. Let the Ihip AB (fig. 11.) 
have her rudder in the pofition AD, the helm being 
hard a-ftarbard, while the (hip failing on the ftar- 
board lack, and making leeway, keeps on the courfe 
a h. The lee furface of the rudder meets the water 
obliquely. The very foot of the rudder meets it in the 
direction DE parallel to a b. The parts farther up 
meet it with fariher obliquities, and with various velo¬ 
cities, as it glides round the bottom of the Chip and 
falls into the wake. It is abfolutely impoffible to cal¬ 
culate the accumulated impulfe. We fhall not be far 
miftaken in the deflexion of each contiguous filament, 
as it quits the bottom and glides along the rudder; 
but we neither know ihe velocity of thefe filaments, nor 
the defledlion and velocity of the filaments gliding 
without them. We therefore imagine that all compu¬ 
tations on this fubjeift are in vain. But it is enough 
for our purpofe that we know the dire&ion of the ab- 
folute preffure which they exert on its furface. It is 
in the direftion D d, perpendicular to that furface. We 
alfo may be confident; that this preffure is very confider- 


able, in proportion to the adtion of the water on the 
fhip’s bows, or of the wind on the fails; and we may 
fuppofe it to be nearly in the proportion of the fquare 
of the velocity of the Ihip in her courfe j but we can¬ 
not affirm it to be accurately in that proportion, for 
reafons that will readily occur to one who confiders the 
way in which the water falls in behind the Ihip. 

It is obferved, however, that a fine failer always Greateft in 
fleers well, and that all movements by means of the afinefaik-v- 
rudder are performed with great rapidity when the 
velocity of the Ihip is great. We fhall fee by and by, 
that the fpeed with which the {hip performs the angu- 
lar movements is in the proportion of her progreffive 
velocity : For we fhall fee that the fquares of the times 
of performing the evolution are as the impulfes inverfe- 
ly, which are as the fquares of the velocities. There is 
perhaps no force which adts on a fhip that can be 
more accurately determined by experiment than this. 

Let the fhip ride in a ftream or tideway whofe velocity 
is accurately meafured ; and let her ride from two moor¬ 
ings, fo that her bow may be a fixed point. Let a 
fmall tow-line be laid out from her ftern or quarter at 
right angles to the keel, and connedled with fome ap¬ 
paratus fitted up on fhore or on board another fhip, by 
which the ftrain on it may be accurately meafured ; a 
perfon converfant with mechanics will fee many ways 
in which this can be done. Perhaps the following ma v How to de- 
be as good as any : Let the end of the tow-line be fixed termine it. 
to fome point as high out of the water as the point of 
the fhip from which it is given out, and let this be very 
high. Let a block with a hook be on the rope, and 
a confiderable weight hung on this hook. Things be¬ 
ing thus prepared, put down the helm to a certain angle, 
fo as to caufe the ihip to fheer off from the point to 
which the far end of the tow-line is atta.hed. This will 
ftretch the rope, and raife the weight out of the water. 

Now heave upon the rope, to bring the fhip back again 
to her former pofition, with her keel in the diredtion of 
the ftream. When this pofition is attained, note care¬ 
fully the form of the rope, that is, the angle which its. 
two parts make with the horizon. Call this angle a , 

Every perfon acquainted with thefe fubjedts knows that 
the horizontal ftrain is equal to half the weight multi¬ 
plied by the cotangent of a , or that 2 is to the co¬ 
tangent of a as the weight to the horizontal ftrain.. 

Now it is this ftrain which balances and therefore mea- 
fures the adtion of the rudder, or D e in fig 11. There¬ 
fore, to have the abfolute impulfe D d, we muft increafe 
D<? in the proportion of radius to the fecant of the 
angle* b which the rudder makes with the keel. In a 
great Ihip failing fix miles in an hour, the impulfe on 
the rudder inclined 30° to the keel is not lefs than 
3000 pounds. The furface of the rudder of fuch a 
Ihip contains near 8 q fquare feet. It is not, however, 
very neceffary to. know this abfolute impulfe D d, be¬ 
caufe it is its part De alone which meafures the energy 
of the rudder in producing a converfion. Such expe¬ 
riments, made with various pofitions of the rudder, will, 
give its energies correfponding to thefe pofitions, and 
will fettle that long difputed point which is the beft 
pofition for turning a fhip. On the hypothefis that; 
the impulfions of fluids are in the duplicate ratio of the 
fines of incidence, there can be no doubt that it fhould 
make an angle of 54 0 44' with the keel. But the form 
of a large Ihip will not admit of this, becaufe a tiller of 
a, length fufficieot for managing the rudder in failing 
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with great velocity lias not room to deviate above 30° 
from the diredtion of the keel; and in this pofition of 
the rudder the mean obliquity of the filaments of wa¬ 
ter to its furface cannot exceed 40° or 45 0 . A greater 
angle would not be of much iervice, for it is never 
for want of a proper obliquity that the rudder fails of 

55 producing a converfion. 

Why a fhip A (hip miffes (lays in rough weather for want of a 
miffesftays, fuffic i ent progreffive velocity, and becaufeher bows are 
beat off by the waves: and there is feldom any diffi¬ 
culty in wearing the fliip, if Ihe has any progreffive 
motion. It is, however, always defirable to give the 
rudder as much influence as poflible. Its furface fhould 
be enlarged (efpecially below) as much as can be done 
confidently with its ftrength and with the power of the 
fleerfmen to manage it; and it fhould be put in the 
mod favourable fituation for the water to get at it with 
great velocity ; and it fhould be placed as far from the 
axis of the fhip’s motion as poflible. Thefe points are 
obtained by making the ftern-poft very upright, as has 
always been done in the French dockyards. The Bri-. 
tifh (hips have a much greater rake ; but their builders: 
are gradually adopting the French forms, experience ha¬ 
ving taught them that thofe {hips, when in their pofleflion, 
are much more obedient to the helm than their own.— 
In order to afcertain the motion produced by the ac¬ 
tion of the rudder, draw' from the centre of gravity a 
line G q perpendicular to D d (D d being drawn thro’ 
the centre of effort of the rudder). Then, as in the 
confideration of the adlion of the fails, we may conceive 
the line q G as a lever connedted with the fhip, and im¬ 
pelled by a force D ladling perpendicularly at q. The 
confequence of this will be, an incipient converfion of 
the fhip about a vertical axis palling through fome 
point S in the line q G, lying on the other fide of G 
from q; and we have, as in the former cafe, GS = 

StUL 

56 M * G q 

The adlion Thus the adlion and effedls of the fails and of the 
cftherud- rudder are perfedtly fimilar, and are to be confidered in 
'o'that'of 1 ' t ^ le ^ ame manner. We fee that the adlion of the rud- 
the fails, ^ er » though a fmall furface in comparifon of the fails, 
2nd very muft be very great: For the impulfe of water is many 
great. hundred times greater than that of the wind ; and the 
arm q G of the lever, by which it adts, is incomparably 
greater than that by which any of the impulfions on the 
fails produces its effedt; accordingly the fhip yields 
much more rapidly to its adlion than fhe does to the la¬ 
teral impulfe of a fail. 

Obferve here, that if G were a fixed or fupported 
.axis, it would be the fame thing whether the abfolute 
force D d of the rudder adts in the diredtion D d, of 
its traniverfe part D e adts in the diredtion D e, both 
would produce the fame rotation ; but it is not fo in a 
free body. The force D d both tends to retard the 
lh ; p’s motion and to produce a rotation : It retards it 
as much as if the fame force D d had been immediately 
applied to the centre. And thus the real motion of the 
fhip is compounded of a motion of the centre in a di¬ 
redtion parallel to D d, and of a motion round the 

57 centre. Thefe two conftitute the motion round S. 
Employed As the effedts of the action of the rudder are both 
as an exam- more remarkable and fome what more Ample than thofe 
fieof the^ of the fails, we fhall employ them as an example of the 
£<mv°"foa mechanifm of the motions of converfion in general; and 

as we muff content ourfelves in a work like this with 


what is very general, we fhall Amplify the inveftigation 
by attending only to the motion of converfion. We 
can get an accurate notion of the whole motion, if want¬ 
ed for any purpofe, by combining the progreffive or 
retrograde motion parallel to D d with the motion of 
rotation which we are about to determine. 

In this cafe, then, we obferve, in the firft place, that the 

angular velocity (fee Rotation, n° 22.) is — — £ —. 

ft r ‘ 

and, as was fliown in that article, this velocity of rota¬ 
tion increafes in the proportion of the time of the forces 
uniform adlion, and the rotation would be unilormly ac¬ 
celerated if the forces did really adt uniformly. This, 
however, cannot be the cafe, becaufe, by the fhip’s 
change of pofition and change of progreffive .velocity, 
the diredtion and intenfity of the impelling force is con¬ 
tinually changing. But if two fhips are performing 
fimilar evolutions, it is obvious that the changes of force 
are fimilar in fimilar parts of the evolution. Therefore 
the confideration of the momentary evolution isfufficient 
for enabling us to compare the motions of fhips adtuated 
by fimilar forces, which is all we have in view at prefent. 

The velocity v, generated in any time t by the con¬ 
tinuance of an invariable momentary acceleration (which 
is all that we mean by faying that it is produced by the 
adlion of a conftant accelerating force), is as the acce¬ 
leration and the lime jointly. Now what we call the 
angular velocity is nothing but this momentary accele¬ 
ration. Therefore the velocity v generated in the time 
F-jrG 

t — —-- 1. 
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The expreffion of the angular velocity is alfo the ex- Angular 
preffion of the velocity v of a point fituated at the di- velocity, 
fiance 1 from the axis G- 

Let z be the fpace or arch of revolution defcribed in 
the time t by this point, whofe diftance from G is 
. . F'jrG • 

= x. Then z = v t = —- 1 1, and taking the 

Jt r% 

F • (?G 

fluent z - 1 — t\ This arch meafures the whole 

//'• 

angle of rotation accomplifhed in the time t. Thefe , 
are therefore as the fquares of the times from thebegin- 
ing of the rotation. 

Thofe evolutions are equal which are meafured by 
equal arches. Thus two motions of 45 degrees each 
are equal. Therefore becaufe z is the fame in both. 


Then z = v t — 


fluent z — F —iSL t \ 


the quantity 


f- 9 g 


is a conftant quantity, and t 1 is 


reciprocally proportional to- 


or is proportional 


to fpr- , and t is proportional to f P r 1 . That 

F ’ ? G _ VF-qG 

is to fay, the times of the fimilar evolutions of two 
fhips are as the fquare root of the momentum of iner¬ 
tia diredtly, and as the fquare root of the momentum of 
the rudder or fail inverfely. This will enable us to 
make the comparif n eafily. Let us fuppofe the fhips 
perfedtly fimilar inform and rigging, and to differ only 

in length L and / j f P • R * is to fp r l as L 5 to I s . 

For 
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For the fimilar particles P and p contain quantities of 
matter which are as the cubes of their lineal dimenfions, 
that is, as L s to /’. And becaufe the particles are fi- 
milarly fituated, R 1 is tor* as L* to /*. Therefore 
P • R 1 : p • r x —U : l 5 . Now F is to/as L 1 to l 1 . 
For the lurfaces of the fimilar rudders or fails are as 
the fquares of their lineal dimenfions, that is, as L* to 
l z . -And, laftly, G q is to g q as L to /, and therefore 
F • G q :f’ gq — L 3 : / ? . Therefore we have T* : 

>'=fl 1 L’ XlHL=— ■ - - T.MlalT- 
F - G q ' f'gq L 3 / 5 
*=:L:/. 

Therefore the times of performing fimilar evolutions 
with fimilar fhips are proportional to the lengths of the 
(hips when both are failing equally faft ; and fince the 
evolutions are fimilar, and the forces vary fimilarly in 
their different parts, what is here demonftrated of the 
fmalleft incipient evolutions is true of the whole. They 
therefore not only defcribe equal angles of revolution, 
but alfo fimilar curves. 

A fmall fhip, therefore, works in Iefs time and in 
lefs room than a great {hip, and this in the proportion 
of its length. This is a great advantage in all cafes, 
particularly in wearing, in order to fail on the other 
tack clofe hauled. In this cafe {he will always be to 
windward and ahead of the large fhip, when both are 
got on the other tack. It would appear at firft fight 
that the large fhip will have the advantage in tacking. 
Indeed the large lhip is farther to windward when again 
trimmed on the other tack than the fmall fhip when {he 
is ju t mmed on the other tack. But this happened be¬ 
fore the large {hip had completed her evolution, and the 
fmall lhip, in the mean time, has been going forward 
on the other tack, and going to windward. She will 
therefore be before the large {hip’s beam, and perhaps 
as far to windward. 

We have feen that the velocity of rotation is propor¬ 
tional, cateris paribus, to F X G j. F means the ab- 
folute impulfe on the rudder or fail, and is always per¬ 
pendicular to its furface. This abfolule impulfe on a 
fail depends on the obliquity of the wind to its furface. 
The ufaal theory lay:., that it is as the fquare of the 
fine of incidence : but we find this not true. We muff 
content ourfelves with expreffing it by forae as yet un- 
known fundion <r of the angle of incidence a, and call it 
<s a ; and if S be the furface of the fail, and V the veloci¬ 
ty of the wind, the abfolute impulfe is n V a S X <)> a - 
This ads (in the cafe of the mizen-topfail, fig. io.) 
by the lever q G, which is equal to D G X cof. DG}, 
and D G q is equal to the angle of the yard and keel; 
winch angle we formerly called b. Therefore its en¬ 
ergy in producing a rotation is« V 1 S X <M X LG X 
cof. b. Leaving out the conftant quantities n , V 2 , S, 
i*nd D G, its energy is proportional to , a X cof. b. In 
order, therefore, that any fail may have the greateft 
power to produce a rotation round G, it muff be fo 
trimmed that <p a X cof. b may be a maximum. Thus, 
if we would trim the fails on the foremaft, fo as to pay 
the {hip off from the wind tight ahead with the greateft 
effed, and if we take the experiments of the French 
academicians as proper meafures of the oblique impulfes 
of the wind on the fail, we will brace up the yard to an 
angle of 48 degrees with the keel. The impulfe corref- 
pording to 48° is 615, and the cofine of 48° is 669. 
Thefe give a product of 411435. ^ we ^ race &il 


to 53 44, the angle affigi.ed by the theory, the effedive 
impulfe is 405274. If we make the angle 45 0 , the im- 
pulfe is 408774. It appears then that 48° is preferable 
to either of the others. But the difference is inconfi- 
derable, as in all cafes of maximum a fmall deviation 
from the beft pofition is not very detrimental. But the 
difference between the theory and this experimental 
meafure will be very great when the impulfes of the 
wind are of neceffity very oblique. Thus, in tacking 
{hip, as foon as the headfails are taken aback, they 
ferve to aid the evolution, as is evident: But if we were 
now to adopt the maxim inculcated by the theory, we 
fliould immediately round in the weather-braces, fo as 
to increafe the impulfe on the fail, becaufe it is then 
very fmall; and although we by this means make yard 
more fquare, and therefore diminifli the rotatory mo¬ 
mentum of this impulfe,yet the impulfeis more increafed 
(by the theory-) than its vertical lever is diminilhed.— l 
Let us examine this a little more particularly, becaufe p 0 ; llt ( ,f 
it is reckoned one of the niceft points of feamanfnip to feamanfhip. 
aid the {hip’s coming round by means of the headfails; 
and experienced feamen differ in their pradice in this 
manoeuvre. Suppofe the yard braced up to 40°, which 
is as much as can be ufually done, and that the fail fhi- 
vers (the bowlines are ufually let go when the helm is 
put down), the fail immediately takes aback, and in 
a moment we may fuppofe an incidence of 6 degrees. 

The impulfe correfponding to this is 400 (by experi¬ 
ment), and the cofine of 40° is 766. This gives 306400 
for the effective impulfe. To proceed according to the 
theory, we fhould brace the yard to 70°, which w -uld 
give the wind (now 34 0 on the weather-bow) an inci¬ 
dence of nearly 36°, and the fail an inclination of 20° 
to the intended motion, which is perpendicular to the 
keel. For the tangent of 20° is about 4 of the tangent 
of 36°. Let us now fee what effective impulfe the ex¬ 
perimental law of oblique impulfions will give for this 
adjuftment of the fails. The experimental impulfe for 
36“ is 480 ; the cofine of 70° is 342 ; the produd is 
164160, not much exceeding the h-ilf of the former. 

Nay, the impulfe for 463, calculated by the theory, 
would have been only 346, and the effedive irnpulib 
only 118332. And it muff be farther obferved, that this 
theoretical adjuftment would tend greatly to check the 
evolution, and ia moft cafes would entirely mar it, by- 
checking the {hip’s motion ahead, and confequently the 
adion of the rudder, which is the moft powerful agent 
in the evolution ; for here would be a great impulfe d> 
reded almoft aftern. 

We were juftifiable, therefore, in faying, in the be¬ 
ginning of this article, that a feaman would frequently 
find himfelf baffled if he were to work a (hip according 
to the rules deduced from M. Bouguer’s work ; and we 
fee by this inftance of what importance it is to have the 
oblique impulfions of fluids afeertained experimentally. 

The pradice of the moft experienced feaman is diredly 
the oppofite to this theoretical maxim, and its fuccefs 
greatly confirms the ufefulnefs of thefe experiments of 
the academicians fo often praifed by us. 

We return again to the general confideration of the 
rotatory motion. We found the velocity v zz — 

/> r ‘- 

It is therefore proportional, eaterls paribus t to q G. 

We have feen in what manner q G depends on the pofi. 

tica 
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tion and fitoation of the fail or rudder when the point 
G is fixed. But it alfo depends on the pofition of G. 
With refpeft to the aftion of the rudder, it is evident 
that it is fo much the more powerful as it is more re¬ 
mote from G. The diftance from G may be increafed 
either by moving the rudder farther aft or G farther 
forward. And as it is of the utmoft importance that a 
fhip anfwer her helm with the greated promptitude, 
thofe circumdances have been attended to which diftin- 
guilhed fine (leering (hips from fuch as had not this 
quality.; and it is in a great meafure to be afcribed to 
this, that, in the gradual improvement of naval architec¬ 
ture, the centre of gravity has been placed far forward. 
Perhaps the, notion-of a centre of gravity did not come 
into the thoughts of the rude builders in early times; but 
they obferved that thofe boats and (hips (leered bed which 
had their extreme breadth before the middle point, and 
confequently the bows not fo acute as the (tern. This is 
fo contrary to what one would expeft, that it atcrafted 
attention more forcibly ; and, being fomewhat myderi- 
o.us, it might prompt to attempts of improvement, by 
exceeding in this lingular maxim. We believe that it 
has been carried as far as is compatible with other ef- 
fential requifites in a (hip. 

We believe that this is the chief circumdance in 
what is-called the trim of a (hip ; and it were greatly 
to be wifhed that the bed place for the centre of gravi¬ 
ty could be accurately afcertained. A practice pre¬ 
vails, which is the -oppofite of what we are now ad¬ 
vancing. It is ufual to load a (hip fo that her keel is 
not horizontal, but lower abaft. This is found to im¬ 
prove her deerage. The, reafon of this is obvious. It 
increafes the acting furface ,pf the rudder, and allows 
the water to come at i' with -“.uch greater freedom and 
regularity ; and it generally diminifhes the griping of 
the (hip forward, by removing a part of the bows out 
of the water. It has not always this effect; for the 
form of the harping aloft is frequently fuch, that the ten- 
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It is only neceffary that m • g G* fliall be lefs than 'th« 
fum of the produfts p r 1 cotrefponding to the matter 
which has been (hifted. Now, although the matter 
which is eafily moveable is generally very fmall in com- 
parifon to the whole matter of the (hip, and therefore 
can make but a fmall change in the place of the centre 
of gravity, it may^frequently be brought from places fo 
remote, that it may occafion a very fenfible diminution 

of the quantity J'b r% which expreffes the whole mo¬ 
mentum of inertia. 

This explains a praftice of the feamen in fmall wher- a pra&ice 
ties or (kiffs, who in putting about are accudomed to of feamen 
place themfelves to leeward of the mad. They even in putting 
find that they can aid the quick motions of thefe light about ex¬ 
boats by the way in which, they red on their two feet, P lamed ' 
fometimes leaning all on one foot, and fometimes on the 
other. And we have often feen this evolution very fen- 
fibly accelerated in a (hip of war, by the crew running 
fuddenly, as the helm is put down, to the lee-bow. And 
we have heard it afferted by very expert feamen, that 
after all attempts to wear (hip (afterdying-to in a dorm) 
have failed, they have fucceeded by the crew collefting 
themfelves near the weather fore-(hrouds the moment 
the helm was put down. It mud be agreeable to the 
refolding feaman to fee this praftice fupported by un¬ 
doubted mechanical principles. 63 

It will appear parodDxical to fay that the evolution accele* 
may be accelerated even by an addition of matter to the ^edby * 
fhip; and though it is only a piece of curiofity, our additional 
readers may wilh to be made fenfible of it. Let m be matter, 
the addition, placed in fome point m lying beyond G 
from q. Let 8 be the fpontaneous centre of converfion 
before the addition : Let v be the velocity of rotation 
round g, that is the velocity of a point whofe didance 
from^ is i, and let p be die radius veftor, or didance of 
a particle from g 
F • 


dency to gripe is diminifhed by immerfing more of the Cp p - _j_ m . m / ’■ 
bow in the water. 

But waving thefe circumdances, and attending only l ^ at JP f* — J p r l 
to the rotatory energy of the rudder, we fee that it is F • q g 

of advantage to carry the centre of gravity forward. "J " _ “ ■—-- 

The fame advantage is gained to the aftion of the after JP r 4 * ^8 4 " m 

fails. But, on the other hand, the aftion of the head- andmg and q g. 
fails is diminifhed by it; and we may call every fail a 
headfail whofe centre of gravity is before the centre of 
gravity of the (hip ; that is, all the fails hoided on the 
bowfprit and foremad, and the dayfails hoided on the 
mainmad; for the centre of gravity is feldom far before 
the mainmad. 

Suppofe that when the rudder is put into the pofi¬ 
tion AD (Gg. it.), the centre of gravity could be 
fhifted to g , fo as to increafe q G, and that this is done 
■without increafmg the fum of the produfts p r*. It is 
obvious that the velocity of converfion will be increafed 
in the proportion of q G to q g. This is very podlble, 
by bringing to that fide of the (hip parts of her loading 
which were fituated at a didance from G on the other 
fide. Nay, we can make this change in foch a manner 


We have (Rotation, n & 22. 
But we know (Rotation, n £ 


) «= 
33 -) 


+ M • G g z . Therefore 


Let us determine G 


mg 


S 


Let siGbe called z. Then, by the nature of the 
centre of gravity, M-f = = and 

g m = - A; r 3V 7 — *> and m 'S ™ 1 = In 


M -j- rn 


like manner, M • G g* ~ 

Mm* = M m x M'-f m. 
M m X (M+ ») 


M: 


M-j-OT 

Therefore M 
M m 


M + m* 
Now m M 


M + 


M 


M rn 

• gm* — M nz*. 


4 * 

G g* + m’gm* 
Let n 


——-> then M G^ s -J- m 
-J- m 

n z, being = —z. Let q G be called c 


be = 

Alfo G g 
then 


that f p r 1 fliall even be lefs than it was before, by ta¬ 
king care that every thing which we fhift (hall be nearer _ 

to g than it was formerly to G. Suppofe it all placed in Cp 
one fpot m, and that m is the quantity of matter fo fhift- J 
ed, while M is the quantity of matter in the whole (hip. 

4 


M+» 

qg = Alfo let SG be called #. 

We have now for the exprefllon of the velocity v =3 
F(c + »s) F .. c + 

Mi 


+ M 


n % 


y>- 

M 


But 


nz 

Rotation 
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(Rotation, n° 30 


)/ll 


M 


zee. Therefore, finally, v— 


y .f.lL 71 z . Had there been no addition of matter 
M ce-^nz 1 

Tj* ^ 

made, vve fhould have had s=-X- It remains to 

M ce 

fhow, that z may be fo taken that — may be lefs than 
, ce 

.. Ti . ” JLj Now, if c be to z as c e to »*, that is, if z 
ce -f-wss* 

be taken equal to e, the two fradtions will be equal. 
But if z be lefs than e, that is, if the additional matter 
is placed anywhere between S and G, the complex frac¬ 
tion will be greater than the fradlion — , and the velo- 

c e 

city of rotation will be increafed. There is a particular 
diflance which will make it the greateft pofiible, name¬ 
ly, when a is made =r - (*/ c’" + nc e — c ), as will 


eafily be found by treating the fradlion 


c -f- n z 


with 


ce -\-tiz' 

z, confidered as the variable quantity, for a maximum. 
In what we have been faying on this fubjedl, we have 
confidered the rotation only in as much as it is per¬ 
formed round the centre of gravity, although in every 
moment it is really performed round a fpontaneous axis 
lying beyond that centre. This was done becaufe it af¬ 
forded an eafy invefligation, and any angular motion 
round the centre of gravity is equal to the angular 
motion round any other point. Therefore the extent 
and the time of the evolution are accurately defined.— 
From obferving that the energy of the force F is pro¬ 
portional to q G, an inattentive reader will be apt to 
conceive the centre of gravity as the centre of motion, 
and the rotation as taking place becaufe the momenta of 
the fails and rudder, on the oppof.te tides of the centre 
of gravity, do not balance each other. But we mud 
always keep in mind that this is not the caufe of the ro¬ 
tation. The caufe is the' want of equilibrium round 
the point C (fig. 10.), where the actions of the water 
balance each other. During the evolution, which con- 
fifts of a rotation combined with a progreffive motion, 
this point C is continually fhifting, and the unbalanced 
momenta which continue the rotation always refpedt the 
momentary fituation of the point C. It is neverthelefs 
always true that the energy of a force F is proportional 
('cateris paribus) to q G, and the rotation is always 
made in the fame diredtion as if the point G were real¬ 
ly the centre of converfion. Therefore the mainfail adts 
always (when oblique) by pufhing the ftern away from 
the wind, although it fhould fometimes adl on a point 
of the vertical lever through C, which isa-head ofC. 

Thefe obfervatiens on the effedts of the fails and 
rudder in producing a converfion, are fufficient for ena¬ 
bling us to explain any cafe of their adtion which may 
occur. We have not confidered the effedts which they 
tend to produce by inclining the {hip round a horizon¬ 
tal axis, viz. the motions of rolling and pitching. See 
Rolling and Pitching. To treat this fubjedl pro¬ 
perly would lead us into the whole dodbine of the equi¬ 
librium of floating bodies, and it would rather lead to 
maxims of conftrudtion than to maxims of manoeuvre. 
M. Boucier's Tralte du Navire and Euler’s Scuntia 
Naiaiis ave excellent performances on this fubjedl, 
Vo l. XVII. 


and we are not here obliged to have recourfe to any er¬ 
roneous theory. 

It is eafy to fee that the lateral prefiure both of the 
wind on the fails and of the water on the rudder tends 
to incline the fhip to one fide. The fails alfo tend to, 
prefs the fhip’s bows into the water, and, if fhe were 6y 
kept from advancing, would prefs them down confider- Different 
ably. But by the fhip’s motion, and the prominent °P e rations 
form of her bows, the refiftance of the water to the ° 1 ® '’T a " 
fore part of the fhip produces a force which is diredted ftipand 
upwards. The fails alfo have a fmall tendency to raife wind on 
the fhip, for they conflitute a furface which in general the fails ba- 
feparates from the plumb-line below. This is remark- la " cc cacl * 
ably the cafe in the ftayfails, particularly the jilj and other ' 
fore top-maft ftayfail. And this helps greatly to foften 
the plunges of the fliip’s bows into the head feas. The 
upward preflure alfo of the water on her bows, which 
we juft now mentioned, has a great effedt in oppofing 
the immerfion of the bows which the fails produce by 
adting on the long levers furnifhed by the mafts. M. 

Bouguer gives the name of point velique to the point V 
(fig. 12.) of the mad, where it is cut by the line CV, 
which marks the mean place and diredtion of the whole 
impulfe of the water on the bows. And he obferves, that 
if the mean diredtion of all the adfions of the wind 
on the fails be made to pafs alfo through this point, 
there will be a perfedt equilibrium, and the fhip will 
have no.tendency to plunge into the water or to rife 
out of it; for the whole addon of the water on the 
bows, in the diredtion C V, is equivalent to, and may 
be refolved into the adtion CE, by which the progref- 
five motion is refilled, and the vertical adtion CD, by 
which the fhip is raifei above the water. The force 
CE mud be oppofed by an equal force VD, exerted by 
the wind on the fails, and the force CD is oppofed by 
the weight of the fhip. If the mean efFort of the fails 
paffes above the point V, the fliip's bows will be preffed 
into the water; and if it pafs below V, her ftern will 
be preffed down. But, by the union of thefe forces, 
fhe will rife and fall with the fea, keeping always in a 
parallel pofition. We apprehend that it is of very little 
moment to attend to the fituation of this point. Ex¬ 
cept when the fhip is right afore the wind, it is a thou- 
fand chances to one that the line CV of mean refiftance 
does not pafs through any maft ; and the fad is, that 
the fhip cannot be in a ftate of uniform motion on any 
other condition but the perfedt union of the line of 
mean adtion of the fails, and the line of mean adtion of 
the refiftance. But its place fhifts by every change of 
leeway or of trim ; and it is impoffible to keep thefe 
lines in one conftant point of interfedtion for a moment, 
on account of the inceffant changes of the furface of the 
water on which fhe floats. M. Bouguer’s obfervations 
on this point are, however, very ingenious and original. 

We conclude this differtation, by deferibing fome of 66 
the chief movements or evolutions. What we have Chief evo- 
faid hitherto is intended for the inftrudtion of theartift lution8( ie- 
by making him fenfible of. the mechanical procedure.*®”^* 

The defeription is rather meant for the amufement of 
the landfman, enabling him to underftand operations 
that are familiar to the feaman. The latter will per¬ 
haps fmile at the aukward account given of his bufinefs - 
by one who cannot hand, reef, nor fteer. 

tad Ship. 

The fhip muft firft of all be kept full, that is, with 

e a very 
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a very fenfible angle of incidence on the fails, and by muft therefore have defcribed a curve line, advancing 
no means hugging the wind, For as this evolution is all the while to windward. Fig. 13. is a reptefema- 
chiefly performed by the rudder, it is neceffitry to give tion of this evolution when it t 3 performed in the com- 
the lhip a good velocity. When the fhip is obferved pleteft manner. The (hip Handing on the courfe E ct, 
to luff up of herfelf, that moment is to be catched for with the wind blowing in the direction W F, has her 
beginning the evolution, becaufe {he will by her infce- helm put hard a-lee when (he is in the pofition A. She 
rent force continue this motion. The helm is then put immediately deviates from her courfe, and defcribing a 
down. When the officer calls out Helm’s alee, the curve, comes to the pofition B, with the wind blowing 
fore-fiieet, fore-top bowline, jib, and flag fail flieets for- in the drreftion WF of the yards, and the fquare-fails 
ward ate let go. The jib it. frequently hauled down, now ftiver. The mizen-topfail is here reprefented 
Thus the obrtacleS to the (hip’s head coming up to the braced fliarp on the other tack, by which its tendency 
wind by the addon cf the rudder are removed. If the to aid the angular motion (while it checks the pr-ogref- 
mainfail is fet, it is not unufual to clue up the weather five motion ) is diftinft-ly feen. The main and tore-, 
fide, -which may be coUfidtred as a headfoil, becatifr it fails are now ftffvering, and immediately after are taken 
is before the centre of gravity. The mizen rituft aback. The effect of this on the headfails is diftinft- 

be hauled out, 2nd even the fail braced to Windward. Iy feen to be favourable to the converfion, by pufhtng 

Its power in paying off the ftern from tire wind con- the point F in the direfticro F i; but for the fame rea- 
fpires with the aftiort of the rudder. It is really an fon it continues to retard the .progreffive motion, 

aerial rudder. The fails are immediately taken aback. When the fhip has attained to-the pofition C, the main* 

In this ftate the effeft of the mizen-topfail would be foil is hauled round and trimmed for the ether tack, 
to obftrudt the movement, by preffing the fterii the cotr- The impuife in the diredlion Fi dill aids the converfion 
trary way to what it did before. It is therefore either and retards the progreffive motion. When the {hip lias 
immediately braced about (harp on the other tack, or attained a pofition between C and D, fu.ch that the 
lowered. Bracing it about evidently tends to pay main and mizen topfail yards are in the direction ofthe 
round the ftern from the wind, and thus affift in bring- wind, there is nothing to couuteraft the force of the 
ing the head up to the wind. But in this pofition it headfails to pay the (hip’s head off from the wind, 
checks the progreffive motion Of the (hip, on which the Nay, during the progrefis of the fhip to this interme- 
evolution chiefly depends. For a rapid evolution, there- diate pofition, if any v/ind gets at the main or mizen 
tore, it is as well to lower the mizen-topfail. Mean- topfoils, it afts on their anterior furfaces, and impels 
time, the headfails are all aback, and the affirm of the the alter parts of the fhip away from the curve abed, 
wind on them tends greatly to pay the (hip round. To and thus aids the revolution. We have therefore foid, 
increafe this effect, it is not unufual to haul the fore top that when once the fails are taken fully aback, and 
bowline again. The fails on the mainmaft are now particularly when the wind is brought right ahead, it 
almoft becalmed ; and therefore when the wind is right is foarce poffible for the evolution to fail; asfoon theie- 
ahead, or a little before, the mainfoil is hauled round fore as the main topfail (trimmed for the other tack) 
and braced up (harp on tlte other tack with all expedi- Anvers, We are certain that the headfails will be filled 
tion. The ftayfail flieets are how fluffed over to their by the time they are hauled round and trimmed. The 
places for the other tack. The fhip is now entirely un- ftayfoils are filled before this, becaufe tfreir fheets have 
<ler the power of the headfails and of the rudder, and been fluffed, and they (land much (harper than the 
their actions confpire to promote the converfion. The fquare-fails; and thus every thing tends to check the 
fhip has acquired an angular motion, and will prefervfe falling off from the wind on the other tack, and this 
it, fo that now the evolution is ffecured, and (he falls off no fooner than it (hould be dohe. The (hip imme- 
apace from the wind on the other tack. The farther diately gathers way, and holds on in her new courfe 
aftion of the rudder is therefore unnecelfary, and would d G. 

even be prejudicial, by caufing the (hip to fall off too But it frequently happens, that in this converfion 
much from the wind before the fails can be (hifted and the fhip Fries ber whole progreffive motion. Tiffs 
rrimmed for failing on the other tack. It is therefore fometimes happens while the fails are (hivering before 
proper to right the helm when the wind is right ahead, they are taken fully aback. It is evident, that in this 
that is, to bring the rudder into the direftion of the Safe there is little hope of fuccefs^for the (hip now lies 
keel. The fhip continues her converfion by her inhe- like a leg, and neither fails nor rudder have any action, 
rent force and the aftion of the headfails. The fhip drives to leeward like a log, and the water aft- 

When the (hip has fallen off about four points from ing on the lee-fide bf the rudder checks a little the dri- 
fhe Wind, the head-foils are hauled round, and trimmed ving of the ftern. The head therefore falls off again, 
fharp on the other tack with all expedition ; and al- and by and by the fails fill, and the (hip continues oil 
though this operation was begun With the wind (bur her former tack. This is called missing stays, and 
points on the bow, it will be fix before the foils are it is generally owing to the (hip’s haying too little ve- 
fcraced up, and therefore the headfails will immediately locity at the beginning of the evolution. Hence the 
fill. The after-fails have filled already, while the head- propriety of keeping the foils well filled for fome littl* 
fails were inaftive, and therefore immediately check the time before. Rough weather, too, by raffing a wave 
farther falling off from the wind. All fails now draw, which beats violently on the weather-bow, frequently 
for the ftayfail flieets have keen (hifted over while they checks the firft luffing of the (hip, and beats her off 
were becalmed or fiiakihg in the wind. The (hip now again. 

gathers way, and will obey the fmalleft motion of the If the (hip lofes all her motion, after the head-fails 
helm to bring her clofe to the wind. have been fully taken aback, and before we harre 

We have here fuppoied, that during all this opera- brought the wind right ahead, the evolution becomes 
ricn rite (hip prefer vets her progreffive motion. She uncertain, but. by no mean-s defperate ; for the aftion 
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®fthe wind on the headfails will prsfently give her 
ftern-way. Suppofe this to happen when the (hip is 
in the pofition C. Bring the helm over hard to wind¬ 
ward, fo that the rudder {hall have the pofition repre- 
fented by the (mail dotted lin tof. It is evident, that 
the refinance of the water to the ftern-way of the rud¬ 
der afts in a favourable direction, puftiing the ftern out¬ 
wards. In the mean time, the adfion of the wind op 
the headfails pufties the head in the oppofite direction. 
Thefe adlions confpire therefore in promoting the evolu¬ 
tion ; and if the wind is right ahead, it cannot fail, 
but may even be completed i'peedily, becaufe the Ihip 
gathers ftern-way, and the adtion of the rudder becomes 
very powerful •, and as foon as the wipd comes on the 
formerly lee-bow, the adtion of the water on the now 
lee quarter will greatly accelerate the converfion. When 
the wind therefore has once been brought nearly right 
ahead, there is no rifk of being baffled. 

But fhould the fhip have loft all her head-way con- 
fiderably before this, the evolution is very uncertain: 
for the adtion of the water on the rudder may not be 
nearly equal to its contrary adtion on the lee-quarter; 
in which cafe, the adtion of the wind on the headfails 
may not be fufficient to make up tire difference. When 
this is obferved, when the Ihip goes aftern without 
changing her pofition, we muft immediately throw the 
headlails completely aback, and put the helm down 
again, which will pay off the Ihip’s head from the wind 
enough to enable us to fill the fails again on the fame 
tack, to try our fortune again ; or we muft boxhaul 
the Ihip, in the manner to be deferibed by and by. 

Such is the ordinary procefs of tacking fhip; a pro- 
cefs in which all the different modes of action of the 
rudder and fails are employed. To execute tliis evolu¬ 
tion in the moft expeditious manner, and fo as to gain 
as much on the wind as pnfiible, is confidered as the 
teft of an expert feaman. We have deferibed the pro¬ 
cefs which is beft calculated for gnfurim the movement. 
But if the fhip be failing very brilkly in fmooth water, 
fo that there is no danger of miffing ftays, we may gain 
mure to windward confiderably by keeping faft the 
fore-top bowline and the jib and ftay-fail fheets till the 
fquare-fails are all (hivering : For thefe fails, continuing 
to draw with confiderable force, and balancing each 
other tolerably fore and aft, keep up the (hip’s velocity 
very much, and thus maintain the power of the rudder. 
If we now let all fly when the fquare-fails are (hivering, 
the (hip may be confidered as without fails, but expofed 
to the action of the water on the lee-bow; from which 
arifes a ftrong preffure of the bow to windward, which 
confpires with the action of the rudder to aid the ccm- 
verfion. It evidently leaves all that tendency of the 
bow to windward which arifes from leeway, and even 
what was counterhfted by the formerly unbalanced 
action of thefe bead-ftayfails. This method lengthens 
the whole time of the evolution, but it advances the 
fliip to windward. Obferve, too, that keeping faft 
the fore-top bowline till the fail Olivers, and then let¬ 
ting it go, infures the taking aback of that fail, and 
thus inftantly produces an a&ion that is favourable to 
the evolution. 

The moft expert feamen, however, differ among 
themfelves with re(pe& to thefe two method-, and the 
firft is the moft generally pra&ifed in the Britifh navy, 
becaufe the leaft liable to fail. The forces which op- 
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pofe the converfion are fooner removed, and the pro- 
duflion of q favourable aflion by the backing of the 
fore-topfafl is alfo fooner obtained, by letting go the 
fore-top bowline at the firfl. 

Having entered fo minutely into the defeription and 
rationale of this evolution, we have fufficiently turned 
the reader’s attention to the different aftions which co¬ 
operate in producing the motions of converfion. We 
(hall therefore be very brief in our defeription of the 
other evolutions. 

To wear Ship. 

When the feaman fees that his fhip will not go to a- 
bout head to wind, but will mifs ftays, he mult change 
his tack the other way ; that is, by turning her head 
away from the wind, going a little way before the wind, 
and then hauling the wind on the other tack. This 
is called wearing or veering fhip. It is moft necef- 
fary in ftormy weather with little fail, or in very faint- 
breezes, or in a difabled fhip. 

The procefs is exceedingly fimple ; and the mere nar¬ 
ration of the procedure is fufficient for fhowing the 
propriety of every part of it. 

Watch for the moment of the fjiip’s falling off, and 
then haul up the mainfail and mizen, and fhiver the 
mizen-topfail, and put the helm a-weather. When the 
Ihip falls off fenfibly (and not before), let go the bow¬ 
lines. Eafe away the fore-fheet, raife the fore-tack, and 
gather aft the weather fore-fheet, as the lee-fheet is ea- 
fed away. Round in the weather-braces of the fore 
and main malts, and keep the yards nearly bife&ing the 
angle of the wind and keel, fo that when the fhip is 
before the wind the yards may befquare. It may even 
be of advantage to round in the weather-braces of the 
main-topfail more than thefe of the headfails ; for the 
mainmaft is abaft the centre of gravity. All this 
while the mizen-topfail muft be kept fhiveripg, by 
rounding in the weather-braces as the fhip pays off 
from the wind. Then the main-topfail will be braced, 
up for the other tack by the time that we have brought 
the wind on the weather-quarter. After this it will 
be full, and will aid the evolution. When the wind 
is right aft, fhift the jib and ftay-fail fheets. The evo¬ 
lution now goes on with great rapidity ; therefore bride - 
ly haul on board the fore and main tacks, and haul out 
the mizen, and fet the mizen-ftayfail as foon as they will 
take the wind the right way. We muft now check 
the great rapidity with which the fhip comes to the 
wind on the other tack, by righting the helm before 
we bring the wind on the beam ; and all muft be trim¬ 
med fharp fore and aft by this time, that the headfails 
may take and check the coming-to. All being trim¬ 
med, (land on clofe by the wind. 

We cannot help lofing a great deal of ground ia 
this movement. Therefore* though it be very fimple, 
it requires much attention^nd rapid execution to do 
it with as little lofs of ground as pqffible. One is apt 
to imagine at firft that it would be better to keep the 
headfails braced up on the former tack, or at leaft not 
to round in the weather-braces fo much as is here di- 
refled. When the fhip is right afore the wind, we 
fht uld expeft affiftance from the obliquity of die head- 
fails ; but the rudder being the principal agent in the 
evolution, it is found that more is gained by increafing 
the fhip’s velocity, than by a fmailer impulfe on the 
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headfails more favourably diredfed. Experienced Tea¬ 
men differ, however in their practice in refpedfc of this 
particular. 

To loxhaul a Jhtp . 

This is a procefs performed only in critical fitua- 
tions, as when a rock, a fhip, or fome danger, is fud- 
denly feen right ahead, or when a fhip miffes ftays. It 
requires the moll rapid execution. 

The fhip being clofe-hauled on a wind, haul up the 
mainfail and mizen, and fhiver the topfails, and put the 
helm hard a lee altogether. Raife the fore-tack, let 
•go the head bowlines, and brace about the headfails 
fharp on the other tack. The fhip will quickly lofe 
her way, get [tern-way, and then fall off, by the joint 
adfion of the headfails and of the inverted rudder. 
When fhe has fallen off eight points, brace the after¬ 
fails fquare, which have hitherto been kept {hivering. 
This will at firft increafe the power of the rudder, by 
increafing the ftern-way, and at the fame time it makes 
no oppofuion to the converlion which is going on. The 
continuation of her circular motion will prefently caufe 
them to take the wind on their after furfaces. This will 
check the ftern-way, ftop it, and give the fhip a little 
head-way. Now fnift the helm, fo that the rudder may 
again aft in conjunftion with the headfails in paying 
her off from the wind. This is the critical part of the 
evolution, becaufe the fhip has little or no way through 
the water, and will 'frequently remain long in this po- 
■fition. But as there are no counteradfing forces, the 
fhip continues to fall off. Then the weather-braces of 
ibe after-fails may be gently rounded in, fo that the 
wind afting on their hinder furfaces may both pufh the 
fhip a little ahead and her ftern laterally in conjunc¬ 
tion with the rudder. Thus the wind is brought upon 
the quarter, and the headfails fhiver. By this time the 
fhip lias acquired fome headway. . A continuation of 
the rotation would now fill the headfails, and their ac¬ 
tion would be contrary to the intended evolution, 
They are therefore immediately braced the other way, 
nearly fquare, and the evolution is now completed in 
the fame manner with wearing fhip. 

Some feamen brace all the fails aback the moment 
that the helm is put hard a-lee, but the after fails no 
more aback than juft to fquare the yards. This quick¬ 
ly gives the fhip ftern-way, and brings the rudder into 
adti >n in its inverted direction ; and they think that the 
evolution is accelerated by this method. 

There is another problem of feamanfhip deferving of 
■our attention, which cannot properly be called an evo¬ 
lution. This is lying-to. This is done in general by 
laying fome fails aback, fo as to flop the head way pro¬ 
duced by others. But there is a conftderable addrefs 
neceffary for doing this in fitch a way that the fhip 
Jhall he eafily, and under command, ready to proceed in 
her courfe, and eaftly brought under weigh. 

To bring-to with the fore or main-topfail to the mall, 
br.ve that fail fharp aback, haul out the mizen, and 
dap the helm hard a-lee. 

Suppofe the fore topfail to be aback ; the ether fails 
ftnot the fhip ahead, and the lee-helm makes the fhip 
come up to the wind, which makes it come more 
perpendicularly on the fail which is aback. Then its 
iiopulfe foon exceeds thole on the Other fails, which are 
now f hi vexing, or almoft fhivering. The fhip ftands ftill 
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awhile, and then falls off, fo as to fill the after-fails, 
which again fhoot her ahead, and the procefs is thus 
repeated. A fhip lying-to in this way goes a good 
deal ahead and alfo to leeward. If the main-topfail be 
aback, the fhip fhoots ahead, and comes up till the ai- 
minifhed impulfe of the drawing fails in the diredlion of 
the keel is balanced by the increafed impulfe on th'e 
main-topfail. She lies a long while in this pofition, 
driving fldwly to leeward; and fhe at laft falls off by 
the beating of the water on her weather-bow. She falls 
eff but little, and foon comes tip again. 

Thus a fhip lying-to is not like a mere log, but has 
a certain motion which keeps her under command. To 
get under weigh again, we muft watch the time of fall¬ 
ing off; and when this is juft about to finifh, brace 
about brifkly, and fill the fail which was aback. To 
aid this operation, the jib and fore-topmaft ftayfail may 
be hoifted, and the mizen brailed up : or, when the in¬ 
tended courfe is before the wind or large, back the fore- 
topfail fharp, fhiver the main and mi yen topfail, brail 
up the mizen, and hoift the jib and fore-topmaft ftay- 
ftiils altogether. 

In a ftorm with a contrary wind, or on a lee fhore, a 
fhip is obliged to lie to under a very low fail. Some fail 
is abfolutely neceffary, in order to keep the fhip fteadi- 
ly down, otherwife fhe would kick about like a cork, 
and roll fo deep as to drain and work herfelf to pieces. 
Different fhips behave beft under different fails. In a 
very violent gale, the three lower flayfails are in gene¬ 
ral well adapted for keeping her fteady, and diftribu- 
ting the drain. This mode feems alfo well adapted for 
wearing, which may be done by hauling down the mi- 
zen-ftayfail. Under whatever fail the fhip is brought 
to in a ftorm, it is always with a fitted fail, and ne¬ 
ver with one laid aback. The helm is lafhed down 
hard a-lee; therefore the fhip fhoots ahead, and comes 
up till the lea on her weather-bow heats her off again. 
Getting under weigh is generally difficult; becaufe the 
fhip and rigging are lofty abaft,and hinder her from fall¬ 
ing off readily when the helm is put hard a-weather. 
We muft watch the falling off, and affift the fhip by 
fome fmall headfail, Sometimes the crew get up on 
the weather fore-fhrouds in a crowd, and thus prefent a 
furface to the wind. 

These ex-amplesof the three chief evolutions will en¬ 
able thofe who are not feamen to underftand the pro¬ 
priety of the different fteps, and alfo to underftand the 
other evolutions as they are deferibed by pradlical au¬ 
thors. We are not acquainted with any performance 
in our language where the whole are confidered in a 
connedted and fyftematic manner. There is a book on 
this fubjedi in French, called Le Mamuvrier, by Ml 
Bonrde de Ville-Huet, which is in great reputation in 
France. A tranflation into Englifh was publiffied fome 
years ago, faid to be the performance of the Chevalier 
de Saufeuil a French officer. But this appears to be a 
bookfeller’s puff; for it is undoubtedly the work of 
fome perfon who did not underfta'nd either the French 
language, or the fubjedf, or the mathematical principles 
which are employed in the fcientific part. The blun¬ 
ders are not fuch as could poffibly be made by a French 
man not verfant in the Englifh language, but natural 
for an Englifhman ignorant of French. No French 
gentleman or officer would have tranflated a work of 
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this kind (which he profeffes to think fo highly of) to 
ferve the rivals and foes of his country. But indeed 
it can do no great harm in this way; for the fcientific 
part of it is abfolutely unintelligible for want of fcience 
in the tranflator ; and the practical part is full of blun¬ 
ders for want of knowledge of the French language. 

We offer this account of the fubjeft witli all proper 
rcfpeft and diffidence. We do not profefs to teach : 
but by pointing out the defers of the celebrated works 
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of M. Bouguer, and the courfe which may be taken 
to remove them, while we preferve much valuable know¬ 
ledge which they contain, we may perhaps excite fome 
perfons to apply to this fubjedt, who, by a combination 
of what is juft in M. Bouguer’s theory, with an expe¬ 
rimental dodtrine of the impulfes of fluids, may produce 
a treatife of feamanfhip which will not be confined n 
the libraries of mathematicians, her become a manual 
for feamen by profeffion. 


SEA 

Seamen. SEAMEN, fuch perfons as ferve the ftate or others 
at fea by navigation and fighting (hips, &c. See Ma¬ 
ritime Slate. 

Seamen fig’ntingfquarrelling, or making any difturb- 
ance, may be punifhed by the commiffioners of the navy 
with fine and imprifonment. Regiftered feamen are ex¬ 
empted from ferving in any pariih, office, &c. and are 
allowed bounty-money befide their pay. By the law of 
merchants, the feamen of a veil'd are accountable to the 
reader or commander, the mafter to the owners, and 
the owners to the merchants, for damage fuftained ei¬ 
ther by negligence or otherwife. Where a feaman is 
hired for a voyage, and he deferts before it is ended, 
he fhall lofe his wages ; and in cafe a ftiip be loft in a 
ftorm, the feamen lofe their wages, as well as the own- 
eis their freight. 

Means of Preferving the Health of Seamen. See Me¬ 
dicine, n° 351. 

In addition to what has been faid on this fubjedt in 
the place referred to, we fhall fubjoin fome valuable ob- 
fervations wHch v r e -have met with in- the fixth vo¬ 
lume cf the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine 
at Paris for the years 1784 and 1785. 

In 1783, the marfhal de Caftries, intending to make 
fome changes in the regulations of the navy, particu¬ 
larly with regard to diet, propofed to the fociety the 
two following queftions: 1. “ What are the moft whole- 
fome aliments for feamen, confidering the impoffibilicy 
of procuring them frefh meat ? And what kinds of fait 
meat, or filh, of puli'e, and of drink, are moft proper for 
them, and in what quantity, not omitting to enquire 
into the regimens in ufe amongft other maritime nations 
for what may be adopted by us, and into what expe¬ 
rience has evinced the utility of, from the accounts cf 
the moll celebrated navigators ?” 2. “ A number of 

patients labouring under different difeafes being affem- 
bled in naval hofpitals, and different conftitutions af- 
fedted by the fame difeafe requiring difference of diet, 
what general dietetic rules for an hofpital would be bell 
adapted to every exigence, dividing the patients into 
three claffes; the firft in which liquids alone are proper, 
the fecond in which we begin to give folids in fmall 
quantities, and the ftate of convalefcer.ee in which a 
fuller diet is neceffiry ?” A Committee was appointed 
to draw up an anfwer to thefe, who inveftigated the 
fubjedt very minutely. The refult of their labours is 
there given at large. The obfsrvations moft worthy of 
notice are, that the feurvy of the Engli(h feamen, who 
live chiefly on falt-meat, is a putrid difeafe ; whilft that 
of the Dutch, who ufe farinaceous vegetables and dried 
pulfe in large quantities, has more of an hydropical 
tendency. A mixture of both,, even at the fame •meal, 


is recommended. This is fupported by philofopiijc.il <3-, : 
re Toning, and the example of Captain Cook, who was Sec; 
partly indebted to this mixed regimen for the preferva- 
tion of his crew. Salt filh lhould neve r be ufed : fait 
beef grows hard, and after boiling its fibrous parts orly 
remain, which are more calculated to load the ftomach 
than recruit the ftrength. Salt bacon may be krpr a: 
fea 18 months; it does not lofe its moift and r:Uif- 
mental parts, and unites better with pulfe, but ihoulcl 
not be ufed when rancid. JLive animals kept on board 
fhips tend to produce difeafes among the crew. Rice 
fliould be ufed largely. Our puddings are bad food i 
the flour would be much better made into bread, which 
might be done at fea with no great trouble. Sour krout 
fhould be ufed freely. Milliard, vinegar, fugar, melaf- 
fes, and honey, are good antifcorbutics. Of drinks, 
wine is the bell: wort, fpruce-beer, or the Ruffian qua?, 
are good fubftitutes. Spit its are only to be ufed in colei 
climates, and in fmall quantity. The greater part of 
the excellent memoir in anfwer to the fecond queftion, 
perfedtly coincides with M. Duhamel du Monceaux’s 
“ Means of Preferving tke Health of Seamen,” and 
M. Poiffonnier des Ptrrieres’s treatifes “ On the Dif¬ 
eafes of Seamen,” and “ On the advantages of changing 
the Diet of Seamen,” and his “ Examination of Prin¬ 
gle’s Dilfertation.” 

SEAPOYS, or Sepovs, natives of Indoftan ferving 
in a military capacity under the European powers, and 
difciplined after the European manner. 

The Seapoys of the Englilh Eaft India company 
compofe perhaps the moft numerous, regular, and hell 
difciplined body of black troops in the world. They 
are raifed from among the natives of the country, and 
conftft of Moors or Mahometans, Raja-pcots, Hindoo-, 
Pariars, bsfides many intermediate calls peculiar to- 
themfelves; the whole modelled in all ert refpondirig 
particulars, and difciplined in every refpedt as the army 
of Great Britain. 

The military eftab'.ifhments nf Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, have each their refpeiflive numbers, that of 
Bengal exceeding the reft. The Seapoys are formed 
into complete, uniform, and regular battalions, as ti e 
marching regiments in England being intended to rcpve- 
fent and anfwer ful y to every purpbfe in India to ti e 
like troops in Europe. A'battalion corfiils of 700, 
men, of complete effective ftrength. In each there arc- 
eight companies, including two flank ones or grena¬ 
diers. They are refpedtively commanded by their m r\ 
black and European officers to each company there 
is attached a fubaltern, who takes the command, under 
whom are two native commiftioned officers, hearing the 
rank of fubidar and j.mindar ; of eight fubaheras, fx 
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are lieutenants, the other enfigns: exclufive is a ftaff, 
of adjutant and furgeon. The black non-commiffionod 
officers anfwer to our fergeants and Gorporals, and are 
called {lavUda'rs and naigun. There is alfo to each 
corps an Englifh ferjeant-major, drill and ftore ferjeant: 
to each battalion is a band of drums and fifes, and to 
each a pair of colours. A captain commands die 
twhole. 

Their jackets, which are made entirely after theEu* 
ropean fafhion, are of a red colour with yellow facings 
(as worn by all the infantry of thecompany on the 
Coromandel coaft). The remaining part of their at¬ 
tire refembles more the country or Indian habit, and 
con lifts of a dark blue turban, broad and round at top, 
defeending deep to the bottom, the frdes of which, 
of a concave form, are croffed by a white band, running 
in front, faftened under a rofe above. As an under 
garment, they have a jacket of linen. A dark blue 
fafh girding, to anfwer the turban, goes round their 
middle. On the thighs they have fiiOrt drawers, fas¬ 
tened by a fcolloped band. Their legs are bare, which 
renders them more ready for action or fervice. Their 
arms are a firelock and bayonet; their accoutrements 
or crofs belts black leather, with pouches the fame. 

A battalion drawn out cannot but ftrike the fpedta- 
tors with a lively and fanciful military impreffion, as 
they unite in their exterior traits refpeclively Indian 
and European. 

They are brought to the utmoft exaflnefs of difei- 
pline ; go through their evolutions and manoeuvres with 
a regularity and precilion equal to, and not furpafled by, 
European troops. In action they are brave and fteady, 
and h.iv-e been known to Hand where Europeans have 
given wav. 

Their difeipline puts them on a footing with Euro¬ 
pean troops, with whom they are always ready to aCt 
in concert. 

Their utility and fervices are evident: they fecure to 
the company the internal good order and prefervation 
of their teriitorial diftriCts, which, though poffible to 
be enforced with a ftrong hand by Europeans, requires 
numbers, and can only be conduced with that eafe and 
addrefs peculiar to the native forces of the country. 

They aie confidered with refpect in the eyes of the 
other natives, though they fufficiently, and with a good 
grace, feel and affert their own confequence. In large 
garrifons, where the duty is great, as Madras, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Trichinopoly, Vellore, &c. two or three batta¬ 
lions might be prefent together, exclufive of Europeans. 
If fent Ijngly up the country, they are liable to be de¬ 
tached, femetimes by one or more companies being fen't 
to a ftation dependent on the chief garrifon or head¬ 
quarters, otherwife they are difperfed through the di- 
itriCts, four or five together, with a non-commiffioned 
officer (this is a part of the fervice which is called going 
on command), on hills, or in villages, to preferve order, 
convey intelligence, and affift the tafildar, renter, or 
cutwall of the place, in cafes of emergency. They al¬ 
fo enforce the police, and prevent in fuch cafes the coun¬ 
try from being infefted with thieves, which otherwife 
have combined, forming a banditti, to rob paflengers 
and plunder cattle, of which there are fo many inftances 
upon record. As for fuch Britifh officers in the com¬ 
pany’s fervice as are attached to battalions, they are 
■obliged to follow the fortunes and deftinations of their 


SEA 

men, with their refpeCtive corps, leading a life often Seapoys, 
tepiete with adventures of a peculiar nature. An in- Search- 
dividual in fuch cafes is frequently fecluded from thofe warrant. 
01 Ins own colour when up in the country, or detached 
upon command, where in a frontier garrifon or hill fort 
in the interior parts of India none but natives are to be 
found. Here he might live as he pleafes, being perfedt- 
ly abfolute within his jurifdidtion. Such flat ions being 
lucrative, with management may produce great for¬ 
tunes. Neither is the condition hard to a perfon conver- 
fant in the language of the country, or that of the Sea- 
poys called Mcors (which molt officers in the compa¬ 
ny’s fervice acquire) ; otherwife the lofs of fociety is 
not recompenced by other advantages, as you forget 
your own language, grow melancholy, and pafs your 
days without comfort. 

The peace ellabliffiment at Madras confifts of 30 Sea- 
poy battalions, but in time of war is augmented as oc- 
calion requires ; or frequently each corps is ftrengthen- 
edby the addition of two companies, which are reduced 
again in time of peace, the officers remaining l’uper- 
numeries in the fervice. In garrifon they are quar¬ 
tered in barracks : they live agreeably to the ufage of 
the country, fleep on the ground on a mat or thin caf- 
pet. In their perfons they are cleanly, but appear to 
beft: advantage in their uniform. Off duty they go as 
the other natives in poor circumftances ; and have only 
a cloth round their middle and over their fhoulders. As 
to the different calls, the Moormen or Muffulmen affert 
pre-eminence, as coming into the country by conqueft. 

In their perfons they are rather robull, and in their 
tempers vindictive. Their religion and drefs is diftinCt 
From the Hindoos, who are mild and paffive in their 
temper, faithful, Heady, and good foldiers. The Pa- 
riars are inferior to the others, live under different cir- 
cumftances, dwell in huts, and affociate not on equal 
terms-with the reft ; they do all menial offices, are fer- 
vants to Europeans, and think themfelves happy when 
by them employed, though they are equally good Sea- 
poys. 

Having thus treated of the company's Seapoys, we 
{hall obferve that they are kindly attentive to their offi¬ 
cers when often in circumftances requiring their affift- 
ance; are guilty of few vices; and have a ftrong at¬ 
tachment for thofe who have commanded them. That 
acute hiftorian Dr Robertfon has remarked, as a proof 
that the ingenuity of man has recourfe in fimilar Titua- 
tions to the fame expedients that the European powers 
have, in forming the eftablilhment of thefe native troops, 
adopted the fame maxims, and, probably without know¬ 
ing it, have modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon 
the fame principles as Alexander the Great did his 
phalanx of Perfians. 

SEARCH-WARRANT, in law, a kind of general war¬ 
rant iffued by juftices of peace or magiftrates of towns 
for fearching all fufpedted places for ftolen goods. In 
Scotland this was often done formerly ; and in fome 
Englifh law-books there are precedents requiring the 
conftable to fearch all fuch fufpedted places as he and 
the party complaining fhall think convenient; but fuch 
pradtice is condemned by Lord Hale, Mr Hawkins, and 
the beft authorities both among the Englifh and Scotch 
lawyers. However, in cafe of a complaint, and oath 
made of goods ftolen, and that the party fufpeCtS that 
thofe goods are in a particular houfe, and fhows the 

caufe 
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Searcher, caufe of fuch fufpicion, the juftice may grant a warrant 
II to fearch not only that houfe but other fufpefted pla- 
Stafoning. ces . and to attach the goods, and the paity in whofe 
cuftody- they are found, and bring them before him or 
fonie other juftice, to give an account how he came by 
them, and to abide fach order as to law {hall appertain ; 
■which warrant fliould be direfled to the conftable or 
ether public officer, who may enter a fufpefted houfe 
and make fearch. 

SEARCHER, an officer in the cuftoms, whofe bu- 
finefs it is to fearch and examine fhips outward bound, 
if they have any prohibited goods on board, tcc. (12 
Car. II.) There are alfo fe arc hers of leather, &c. See 
Alnaoer. 

Search r.R, in ordnance, is an iron focket with 
branches, from four to eight in number, a little bent 
outwards, with fmall points at their ends ; to this focket 
is fixed a wooden handle, from eight to twelve feet 
long, of about an inch and a quarter diameter. After 
the gun has been fired, this fearcher is introduced into 
it, and turned round, in order to difeover the cavities 
within. The diftances of thefc cavities, if any be 
found, are then marked on the outfide with chalk, 
when another fearcher that has only one point, about 
which a mixture of wax and tallow is put, is introdu¬ 
ced to take the impreffion of the bole6; and if there be 
any hole, a quarter of an inch deep, or of any confider- 
able length, the gun is reje&ed as unferviceable. 

SEARCLOTH, or Cerecloth, in furgery, a form 
of external remedy fomewhat harder than an unguent, 
yet fofter than an emplafter, though it is frequently 
Hfed both fqr the one and the other. The cerecloth is 
always fuppofed to have wax in its compofition, which 
diftinguilhes and even denominates it. In effeft, when 
a li riment or urguent has wax enough in it, it does not 
difFer from a cerecloth. 

SEA SIN, in a fhip, the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by the {hip’s fide when in harbour, tic. 

SEASONING, the firft illnefs to which perfons 
habituated to colder climates are fubjedt on their arrival 
Mofeley on ’ n Weft Indies. This feafoning, unlefs they live 
Tropical very temperately,or are in a proper habit ot body (though 
Bifeafes. fome people are unmolefted for many months), feldom 
fuffers them to remain long before it makes its appear¬ 
ance in fome mode or other; particularly if at firft 
they expofe themfelves in a lhower of rain, or too long 
in the fun, or in the night-air; or when the body is 
much heated, if they drink large draughts of cold li¬ 
quors, or bathe in cold water ; or ufe much exercife ; 
or commit excefs in drinking wine or fpirits; or by 
heatmg the body and inflaming the blood ; or by fub- 
jeefling themfelves to any caufe that may fudder.ly check 
perfpiration, which at firft is generally exceffive. 

Some people, from a favourable date of body, have 
no feafoving. Thin people, and very young people, 
are mod likely to efcape it. Women generally do from 
thfcir temperance, and perhaps their menftruation con¬ 
tributes to their fecurity ; indeed hot climates are fa¬ 
vourable to the delicacy of their habits, and fuitable to 
their modes of life. Some efcape by great regularity 
of living ; fome, by the breaking out of the rafh, called 
the pr icily heat; fome by a great degree of perfpira¬ 
tion ; and fome by obferving a cooling regimen. The 
diforder* are various that canftitute this feafdJWg. of 


rew-comers as they are called ; depending on nge, con- Scaft-n.'n# 
ftitution, and habit of body. But all feafoning difeafes t II 
are of the inflammatory kind ; and yield to antiphlo- a " 
giftic treatment proportioned to tbeir violence. When 
all precaution to guard againft fickuefs has failed, and 
prudenee proved abortive to new-comers, they will have 
this comfort at leaft for their pains, that their diforders 
will feldom be fevere or expenfive, and will generally- 
have a fpaedy termination ; and that their feafoning, as 
it is emphatically called, will be removed by bleeding, 
a dofe of fidts, reft, and a cooling regimen. 

Seasoning of Timber. See Timber. 

SEASONS, in cofmography, certain portions or 
quarters of the year, diftinguiihed by the figns which' 
the fun then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of tha 
fun ; confeqnent on which are dilferent temperatures 
of the air, different works in tillage, fcc. See Wea- 
r her. 

The year is divided into four feafons, fpring, fum- 
mer,autumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings 
of each whereof, fee under its proper article. It is to 
be obferved, the feafons anciently began differently: 
from what they now do: witnefs the old verfes, 

JJat Clemens hyemem ; dat Petrus v:r cathc.lratus ; 

JEJhutl Ushams ; outumnat Barthohmaus. 

SEAT, in the manege, is the pofture or fituation of" 
a horfcman upon the faddle. 

SEATON, a fmall fifting town on the fouth coaffi. 
of Devon, between Lyme and Sidmouth. Rifdon fays. 

“ our learned antiquarians would have it to be that 
Mctridumm whereof Antonine fpake, placed between 
Dunnovaria and Ifca ; for Maridunum in Britifh is the- 
fame with Seaton in Englifh, ‘ a town upon a hill by 
the fea fide.” This place is memorable for the Daniih 
princes landing there in the year 937. 

SEBACIC acid, the acid procured from fat. To 
obtain it, let fome fuet be melted in a fkillet over the 
fire, along u ith fome quicklime in fine powder, and: 
conftanily ftirred, raifing the fire towards the end of 
the operation, and taking care to avoid tire vapours, 
which are very offenfive. By this proccfs the febacic 
acid unites with the lime into a fcbat of lime, which 
if difficultly foluble in water; it is, however, feparated 
from the fatty matters with which it is mixed by folu. 
tion in a large quantity of boil'ing water. From this 
the neutral fait is feparated by evaporation; and, to 
render it pure, is calcined, rediffiolved, and again cry- 
ftallized. After this we pour on a proper quantity of 
fnlphuric acid, and the febacic acid paffes over by di- 
ftillation. See Fat, and CnEivttsTRy-/vi/fv. 

St SEBASTIAN,a bandfome, populous, and ftronT- 
town of Spain, in the province of Gnipufcoa, with a 
good and well frequented harbour. I.t i, feated at tire 
foot of a mountain ; and the harbour fecured by two- 
moles, and a narrow entrance for the (hips. The town 
is iurrounded with a double wall, and to the fia-fide is 
fortified with baftions and half moons. The ftreets ai« 
long, broadband ftraight, and paved with white fl?.™.., 
ftones. At the top of the mountain is a citadel, with 
a garrifon well furnifhed with cannon. The town car- 
ries on a confiderable trade, the g reate ft part cf which 
confifts of iron and fteel, which feme reckon to be the- 
heft in Europe.. They; alfo deal in wool, wh xh comes 
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from 01 J Ciiftile. \V, Long. 1. 59. N. Lat. 43. 23.— 
The capital of Braid in South America is likewife call¬ 
ed Sebafiim* 

SEBASTIANO, called Del P'tombo, from an office 
in the lead mines given him by Pope Clement VII. 
■was an eminent Venetian painter, bom in 1485. He 
was firfl a difciple of old Giovanni Bellino ; continued 
his ftudies under Giorgionne ; and having attained an 
excellent manner of colouring, went to Rome, where 
be infinuated himfelf into the favour of Michael Ange¬ 
lo. He has the name of being the firfl who invented 
the art of preparing plafter-walls for oil-painting ; but 
was fo flow and lazy in his work, that other hands were 
cflen employed to finifh what he began. He died in 

SEBESTEN, in botany. SeeCoitniA. 

SEBUiEI, a fe< 5 t among the ancient Samaritans, 
whom St Ephiphanius accufes of changing the time ex- 
preffed in the law, for the celebration of the great an¬ 
nual feafls of the Jews. 

SEBURAI, Seburm:i, a name which the Jews give 
io fuch of their rabbins or do&ors as lived and taught 
fome time after the finifhing of the Talmud. 

SECACCL, in the materia medica of the ancients, 
a name given by Avicenna, Serapion, and others, to a 
root which was like ginger, and was brought from the 
El ft Indies, and ufed as a provocative to venery. The 
interpreters of their works have rendered this word 
iringo ; and hence fome have fuppofed that our eryngium 
or eryngo was the root meant by it: but this does not 
appear to be the cafe on 4 drift inquiry, and there is 
feme reafon to believe that the famous root, at this time 
called fmfeng, was what they meant. 

SECALE, Rve, in botany : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra¬ 
mma. The calyx is a glume of two leaves, which are 
oppofite to one another, erefl, linear, pointed, and lefs 
than the corolla. The corolla confifts of two valves, 
the exterior of which ends in a beard. There are four 
fpecies, the mllafum, orientate, creticum, and cereale. The 
•n'dlofim, or wood rye-grafs, is diftinguifhed by a calyx 
with wedge-fhaped feales, and by the fringe of the glume 
being woolly. The glumes of the orientate are fliaggy, 
and the feales of the calyx fhaped like an awl. The 
g’umes of the eretlcum are fringed on the outfide. The 
cereale, or common rye, has glumes with rough fringes. 
It is a native of the ifland of Candia, was introduced 
into England many ages ago, and is the only fpecies 
of rye cultivated in that kingdom. There are, however, 
two varieties, the winter and fpring rye. 

The winter rye, which is larger in the grain than the 
fpring rye, is fown in autumn at the fame time with 
wheat, and fometimes mixed with it; but as the rye 
ripens fooner than the wheat, this method mufl be very 
exceptionable. The fpring rye is fown along with the 
cats, and ufually ripens as foon as the winter rye ; but 
the grain produced is lighter, and it is therefore fel- 
dom town except where the autumnal crop has failed. 

Rye is commonly fown on poor, dry, limeftone, or 


Tandy foils, where w heat will not thrive. By continu¬ 
ing to fow it on fuch a foil for two or three years, it 
will at length ripen a month earlier than that which 
has been raifed for years on ftrong cold ground. 

Rye is commonly ufed for bread either alone or mix¬ 
ed with wheat. This mixture is called mejlin, and was 
formerly a very common crop in fome parts of Britain. 
Mr Marfhall tells us, that the farmers in Yorklhire be¬ 
lieve that this mixed crop is never affefted by mildew, 
and that a fmall quantity of rye fown among wheat will 
prevent this deftrudtive difeafe. Rye is much ufed for 
bread in feme parts of Sweden and Norway by the 
poor people. About a century ago rye-bread was alfo 
much ufed in England: but being made of a black 
kind of rye, it was of the fame colour, clammy, very 
detergent, and confequently notfo nouriftfingas wheat. 

Rye is fubjeft to a difeafe which the French call er¬ 
got', and the Englilh horned rye ; which fometimes hap¬ 
pens when a very hot fummer fucceeds a rainy fpring. 
According to Tilfot, horned rye is fuch as fuffers an 
irregular vegetation in the middle fubftance between 
the grain and the leaf, producing an excrefcence of a 
brownifh colour, about an inch, and a half long, and 
two-tenths of an inch broad. Bread made of this kind 
of rye has anaufeous acrid tafte, and produces fpafmo- 
dic and gangrenous diforders. In 1596, an epidemic 
difeafe prevailed in Heffe, which the phyficians aferibed 
to bread made of horned rye. Seme, we are told, 
weie feized with an epilepfy,and thefe feldom ever re¬ 
covered ; others became lunatic, and continued ftupid 
the reft of their lives : thofe who apparently recovered 
had annual returns of their diforder in January and Fe¬ 
bruary ; and the difeafe was faid to be contagious at. 
lead in a certain degree. The fails which we have 
now mentioned are taken from a work of Tiflot, which 
was never printed. The fame difeafe was occafloned 
by the ufe of this bread in feveral parts of the conti¬ 
nent in the years 1648, 1675, 1702, 1716,, 1 722, and 
1736; and has been very minutely deferibed by Hoff¬ 
man, A. O. Goelicke, Vater Burghart, and J. A. 
Srink. 

In the year 1709, one fourth part of all the rye 
raifed in the province of Salonia in France was horn¬ 
ed, and the furgeon to the hofpital of Orleans had no 
lefs than 500 patients under his care that were diftem- 
pered by eating it: They were called ergots, from er¬ 
got (a), the French name for horned rye ; they confid¬ 
ed chiefly of men and boys, the number of women and 
girls being very fmall. The firfl fymptom was a kind 
of drunkennefs, then the local diforder began in the 
toes, and thence extended fometimes to the thigh, 
and the trunk itfelf, even after amputation, which is a 
good argument againfl that operation before the gan¬ 
grene is flopped. 

In the year 1710, the celebrated Fontenelle deferibgs 
a cafe in the Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences cf 
France, which exaftly refembles that of the poor fa¬ 
mily at Wattifham. A peafant at Blois, who had eaten 
horned rye in‘bread, was feized with a mortification, 
which firfl caufed all the toes of one foot to fall off, 

then 
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(a) Ergot is French for a cock’s fpur, and horned rye was called 
to that part. 


ergot from the refemblance of its excrefcence 
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Pecant, then the toes of the other, afterwards the remainder of 

Seeeders. the feet, and, lndly, it eat off the flefh of both his legs 
and thighs, Raving the bones bare. 

Horned rye is not only hurtful to man, but to other 
animals ; it has been known to dedroy even the flies 
that fettled upon it; flieep, dogs, deer, geefe, ducks, 
lVvine, and poultry, that were fed with it for experi¬ 
ment, died miferably, fomc convulfed, others mortified 
and ulcerated. 

SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another or 
divides it into parti. The fccunt of a circle is a line 
drawn from the circumference on one fide to a point 
without the circumference on the other ; and it is de- 
monftrated by geometers, that of feveral fecants drawn 
to the fame point, that is the longed which paiTes thro’ 
the centre of the circle, The portions, however, of 
thefe feveral fecants that are without the circle are fo 
much the greater as they recede from the centre, and 
the lead external portion is of that fecant which paffes 
through it. 

Secant, in trigonometry, denotes a right line drawn 
from the centre of a circle, which, cutting the circum¬ 
ference, proceeds till it meets with a tangent to the fame 
circle See Geometry, n° 24—28. 

Line of Secants, one of thofe lines or feales which 
are ufually put upon lectors. How fuch a fcale is form¬ 
ed will be feen by a bare infpection of fig. 53. Plate 
CCXV; for C 10, C 20, C 30, &e. drawn from the 
centre C to the line of tangents BE, being the real fe¬ 
cants of the arches B to, B 20, B 30, it is obvious 
that by marking off the didances B 10, B 20, B 30, 
upon any other line, we make that line a fcale of fe- 
cunts. 

Seeeders SECEDERS, a numerous body of Prefbyterians in 
Scotland, who have withdrawn from the communion of 
the edablilhed church. As they take up their ground 
upon the edublilhment of religion from 1638 to 1650, 
which they hold to be the pured period of the Scottilh 
church, we fhall introduce our account of them by a 
fhort review of ecclefiadical hiftory from that period to 
the era of their feceffion. With our ufual candour and 
impartiality we mean to give a fair datement of thofe 
events with which, as they fay, their feceffion is con¬ 
nected. 

James I. having for fome time previous to his death 
entertained a wifh to form the church of Scotland as 
much as poflible upon the model of that in England, 
his fon Charles, with the affidance of archbidiop Laud, 
endeavoured to carry the defign into execution, by eda- 
blilhing canons for ecclefiadical difeipline, and introdu¬ 
cing a liturgy into the public fervice of the church.— 
Numbers of the clergy and laity of all ranks took the 
alarm at what they confidered to be a bold and dan¬ 
gerous innovation; and after frequent applications to 
the throne, they at lad obtained the royal proclamation 
for a free parliament and general aifembly. The aflem- 
bly met in 1638, and began their labours with a repeal 
of all the acts of the fix pteceding parliaments, which 
iv.d favoured fir. doligns of James. They condemned 
the liturgy, together with every branch of the hierar¬ 
chy. They cited all the Scottilh bilhops to their bar; 
and after having excommunicated nine of them, and de- 
pofed five from their epifcopal office, they redored 
kirk-feflions, prefbyterics, and fynods provincial as well 
as national. See Presbyterians. 

Van. XVII. 
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Thefe proceedings were ratified by the parliament Seeeders. 
which met in 1640. The law of patronage was in full 
force for feveral years after this period ; yet great care 
was taken that no minider fliould be obtruded on the 
Cbridian people contrary to their inclinations ; and in 
1649 was abolifhed as an oppreffive grievance. 

The Redoration of Charles II. in 1660 changed the 
face of affairs in the church of Scotland. All that the 
general aflembly had done from 1638 to 1650 was ren¬ 
dered null and void, their covenants were pronounced 
to be unlawful, epifcopacy was redored, and the king 
was declared to be the fupreme head of the church iu 
all caufes civil and ecclefiadical. During this period the 
Prefbyterians were lubjeifled to fines and imprifomnent, 
while numbers of them were publicly executed for their 
adherence to their political and religion tenets. 

The Revolution in 1688 gave a different turn to the 
affairs of the church. The firft parliament which met 
after that event, abolifiled prelacy and the king’s fu- 
premacy in ecclefiadical affairs. They ratified the Wed- 
minder Confeffion of Faith, together with the Prefby- 
terian form of church-government and difeipline, “ as 
agreeable to the word of God, and mod conducive ta 
the advancement of true piety and godlinefs, and the 
edablifhment of peace and tranquillity within thefe 
realms.” That fame parliament abolifhed patronage, 
and lodged the ele&ion of miniders in the hands of 
heritors and elders, with the confent of the congre¬ 
gation. 

In the reign of Q^Anne the true Protedant religion 
was ratified and edablifhed, together with the Preiby- 
terian form of church-government and difeipline ; and 
the unalterable continuance of both was declared to be 
an effential condition of the union of the two kingdoms 
in all time coming. In 1712 the law refpefiing pa¬ 
tronage was revived, in refentment, it has been faid, of 
that warm attachment which the church of Scotland 
difeovered to the family of Hanover ; but the feverity 
of that law was greatly mitigated by the fird parlia¬ 
ment of George I. dat. 50. by which it is ena&ed, that 
if the prefentee do not fignify his acceptance, the pre- 
fentation diall become void and null in law. The 
church, however, did not avail herfelf of this datute ; 
and an event which happened not many years afterwards 
gave rife to the feceffion. a 

In 1732 more than 40 miniders prefented an addrefs Origin of. 
to the general affembly, fpecifying in a variety of in¬ 
dances what they confidered to be great defe&ions from 
the edablifhed conditution of the church, and craving 
a redrefs of thefe grievances. A petition to the fame 
effect, fubferibed by feveral hundreds of elders and pri¬ 
vate Chadians, was offered at the fame time; but the 
aflembly refufed a hearing to both, and enaeded, that 
the ele&ion ol miniders to vacant charges, where an ac¬ 
cepted prefentation did not take place, fhould be com¬ 
petent only to a conjunft meeting of elders and heri¬ 
tors, being Protedants. To this aft many obieclions 
were made by numbers of miniders and private Chri- 
dians. They afierted that more than 30 to one in 
every parifh were not poffeffed of landed property, and 
were on that account deprived of what they deemed 
their natural right to choofe their own paftors. It was 
alfo faid, that this a£t was extremely prejudical to the 
honour and intered of the church, as well as to the edi¬ 
fication of tire people; and in fine, that it was direftly 
T f contrary 
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Sgccdcr s^ contrary to the appointment of Jefus Chnft, and the four minifters ftill adhering to their proteft, were fuf- Secederg. 
pradtice of the apoftles, when they filled up the firft pended from the exerciie of their office, and cited to 
vacancy in the apoftolic college, and appointed the elec- the next meeting of the commiffion in November fol- 5 

tion of deacons and elders in the primitive church.— lowing. From this fentence feveral minifters and elders, fufpended 
Many of thofe alfo who were thought to be the beft members of the commiffion, diffented. The commit- ^e^ifeof 
friends of the church, expreffed their fears that this fion met in November, and the fufpended minifters their office 
adt would have a tendency to overturn the ecclefiafti- compeared. Addreffes, reprefentations, and letters from 
cal conftitution which was eftablifhed at the Revolu- feveral fynods and prefbyteries, relative to the bufinefs 


3 tl0n ‘ 

They op- Mr Ebenezer Erfkine minifter at Stirling diftin- 
pofe the guifhed himfelf by a bold and determined oppofition to 
medfuresof the meafures of the affembly in 1732. Being at that 
the general time moderator of the fynod of Perth and Stirling, he 
a em y , 0 p ene( j the meeting at Perth with a fermon from Pfalm 
cxviii. 22. “ The ftone which the builders rejefted is 
become the head ftone of the corner.” In the courfe 
of his fermon, he remonftrated with no fmall degree of 
freedom againft the adt of the preceding affembly with 
regard to the fettlement of minifters, and alleged that 
it was contrary to the word of God and the eftablifh¬ 
ed conftitution of the church. A formal complaint 
was lodged againft him for uttering feveral offenfive ex- 
preffions in his fermon before the fynod. Many of 
the members declared that they heard him utter no¬ 
thing but found and feafonable dodtrine ; but his accu- 
fers infilling on their complaint, obtained an appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of fynod to colled! what were 
-called the offenfive expreffions, and to lay them before 
the next diet in writing. This was done accordingly; 
and Mr Erfkine gave in his anfwers to every article of 
•the complaint. After three days warm reafoning on 
this affair, the fynod by a majority of fix found him 
Tor which cen fi jra h^ e » againft which fentence he protefted, and 
their mini- appealed to the next general affembly. When the af- 
fterj are fembly met in May 17453, ’*■ affirmed the fentence of 
cenfured, the fynod, and appointed Mr Erfkine to be rebuked 
and admoniflied from the chair. Upon which he pro¬ 
tefted, that, as the affembly had found him cenfurable, 
and had rebuked him for doing what he conceived to 
be agreeable to the word of God and the ftandards of 
the church, he fhould be at liberty to preach the fame 
truths, and to teftify againft the fame or fimilar evils, on 
every proper occaiion. To this proteft Meffrs Wil¬ 
liam Wilfon, minifter at Perth, Alexander Moncrfir, 
minifter at Abernethy, and James Fifher, minifter at 
Kinclaven, gave in a written adherence, under the form 
of inftrument: and thefe four withdrew, intending to 
return to their refpedtive charges, and adt agreeably to 
their proteft whenever they fhould have an opportuni¬ 
ty. Had the affair refted here, there never would have 
been a feceffion; but the affembly refolving to carry- 
on the procefs, cited them by their officer to c mpe<,r 
next day. They obeyed'the citation ; and •«. committee 
was appointed to retire with them, in order to perfuade 
them to withdraw their proteft. The committee ha¬ 
ving reported that they ftill adhered to their proteft, 
the affembly oidered them to appear before the com¬ 
miffion in Augult following, and retradt t eir proteft ; 
and if they fhould not comply and teftify their furrow 
for their condudt, the commiffion was empowered to 
fu.pend them from the exercife of their miniftry, with 
certification that if they fhould adt contrary to faid fen¬ 
tence,, the commiffion fhould proceed to an higher cen- 
fure. 

The cemmiffion met in Awguft accordingly; and the 


now before the commiffion, were received and read. 

The fynods of Dumfries, Murray, Rofs, Angus and 
Mearns, Perth and Stirling, craved that the commif¬ 
fion would delay proceeding to an higher cenfure. The 
fynods of Galloway and Fife, as alio the prefbytery < f 
Dornoch,addreffed the commiffion for lenity, tendernefs, 
and forbearance, towards the fufpended minifters ; and 
the prefbytery of Aberdeen reprefented', that, in their 
judgment, the fentence of fufpenfion, inflidted on the 
forefaid minifters was too high, and that it was a ftretch 
of ecclefiaftical authority. Many members of the com¬ 
miffion reafoned in the fame manner, and alleged that 
the adt and fentence of la ft affembly did not oblige 
them to proceed to an higher cenfure at this meet¬ 
ing of the commiffion. The queftion, however, was 
put, Proceed to a higher centure, or not ? and the 
votes being numbered, were found equal on both fides : 
upon which Mr John Goldie the moderator gave his 
cafting vote to proceed to an higher cenfure ; which 
Hands in their minutes in thefe words: “ The commif¬ 
fion did and hereby do loole the relation of Mr Ebene¬ 
zer Erfkine minifter at Sirling, Mr William Wilfon 
minifter at Perth, Mr Alexander Moncrief minifter at 
Abernethy, and Mr James Fiftier minifter at Kinclaven, g 
to their refpedtive charges, and declare them no longer Deprived 
minifters of this church ; and do hereby prohibit all mi- of their 
nifters of this church to employ them, or any of them, livings, 
in any minilteiial fundti; n. And the commiffion do 
declare the churches nf the faid minifters vacant from 
and after the date of this fentence.” 

This fentence being in imated to them, they proteft¬ 
ed, that their nmfiftcriul office and relation to their re¬ 
fpedtive charges ihould i.e held as valid as if no fuch 
fentence had paffed , and that they were now obliged to 
make a fetejfon from the preva br-.g p,.rty in the ecclefia- 
ftie.il o Ui ts ; and that it flia.ll be law fill and warrantable 
for them to preach the Gcfpel, and diicharge every 
branch of the p„ it oral office, accoidii g to the word of 
God and the eftab-ilhed principles of the church of 
Scotland. Mr Ralph Erfkine muiifter at Dunfermline, 

Mr Thomas Mair minitter at Orwd, Mr John McLaren 
minifter at Edinburgh, Mr John Currie minifter at 
KingEffie, r James Wardlaw minifter at Dunfermline, 
and Mr Thomas Nairn nonifter at Abbotftial, protefted 
againft the fentence of the commiffion, and that it 
fhould be law ful for them to complain of it to any iub- 
fequent general affembly of the Church. 

The feceffion properly commenced at this date. And- 
accordingly the ejedied miniiiers declared in their pro¬ 
teft that they were laid under the difi:gr..e ibie neceffity 
of feceding, not from ti;e principles and conftitution of 
the church pf Scotland, to which, they faid, they Ited- 
faftly adhered, but from the prefer church-courts, which 
had thrown them cut from miniituial communion. 

The affembly, however, wffich met in May 1734 did fo 
far modify the above fentence, that they empowered 
the fynod of Perth and Stirling to receive the ejedted 

minifters. 
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minifters Into the communion of the church, and reftore 
them l . their refpedtive charges ; but v.'icu this exprefs 
direction, “ that the faid fynod fliould not take upon 
them to judge of the legality or formality of the former 
procedure of the church judicatories in relation to this 
afFair, or either approve or cenfure the fame.” As this 
appointment neither condemned the adt of the prece¬ 
ding alfembly nor the conduct of the commiffion, the 
feceding minifters confidered it to be tather an aft of 
grace than of juflice, and therefore they faid they could 
not return to the church-courts upon this ground ; and 
they publifhed to the world the reafons of their refufal 
and the terms upon which they were willing to return 
to the communion of the eftablifhed church. They now 
eredted themfelves into an ecclefiaftical court, which they 
called the AJJociatcd Prejbytery, and preached occaftonally 
to numbers of the people who joined them in different 
parts of thecountry. They alfo publifhed whattheycalled 
an Aft, Declaration, and Tejltmony, to the dodfrine, worfhip, 
government, and difeipline of the church of Scotland, 
and againft feveral inftances, as they faid, of defedtion 
from thefe, both in former and in the prefent times. 
Some time after this feveral ntinifters of the eftablifhed 
church joined them, and the Alfociated Prefbytery 
now confifted of eight minifters. But the general af- 
fembly which met in 1738 finding that the number of 
Seceders was much increafed, ordered the eight mini- 
fters to be ferved with a libel, and to be cited to the 
next meeting of the afiembly in 1739. They now ap¬ 
peared at the bar as a conftituted prefbytery, and ha¬ 
ving formally declined the aftembly’s authority, they 
immediately withdrew. The affembly which met next 
year depofed them from the office of the miniftry ; 
which, however, they continued to exercife in their 
refpedfive congregations, who ftill adhered to them, 
and ereifted meeting-houfes, where they preached till 
their death. Mr James Fillier, the laft furvivor of them, 
was, by an unanimous call in 1741, tranflated from 
Kinclaven to Glafgow, where he continued in the exer¬ 
cife of his miniftry among a numerous congregation, 
refpe&ed by all ranks in that large city, and died in 
1775 much regretted by his people and friends. In 
1743 the feceding minifters were become fo numerous, 
that they were eredted into three different prefbyteries, 
under one fynod, when a very unprofitable difpute divi¬ 
ded them into two parties. 

The burgels oath in fome of the royal boroughs of 
Scotland contains the following claufe: “ I profefs 
and allow with my heart the true religion prefently 
profeffed within this realm, and authorifed by the laws 
thereof. I will abide at and defend the fame to my 
life’s end, renouncing the Romifh religion called Pa- 
plftryP Mefl’rs Ebenezer and Ralph Erfkine, James 
Either, and others, affirmed that this claufe was noway 
contrary to the principles upon which the feceffion was 
formed, and therefore every Seceder might lawfully 
fwear it. Meffrs Alexander Moncrief, Thomas Mair, 
Adam Gib, and others, contended on the other hand 


that the fweai irg of the above claufe was a virtu a 
nunciai on of theii teftimony. And this contn veriy 
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them who affert the lawfulness of i wearing the burgels 
oath are called Burghers, and the other paity who con¬ 
demn it are called Antiburgbn■ S. cei’ers. Each party 
claiming to itfelf the lawful conftitution of the Afjjciat: 

Synod, the Antihurghers, after feveral pievious ileus, 
excommunicated the Burghers on the ground of their 
fin and of their contumacy in it. This rupture took 
place in 1747, fince which period no attempts to effect a And form 
reunion have been fuccefsful. They remain under the feparate 
jurifdidlion of different fynods, and hold feparate com- communi ~ 
munion, although much of their former hoftility has 
been laid afide. The Antiburghers confider the Burgh¬ 
ers as too lax and not fufficiently ftedfaft to their tef- 
timony. The Burghers on the other hand contend 
that the Antiburghers are too rigid, in that they have 
introduced new terms of communion into the fociety. 

The Antiburghers having adopted ideas with regard to 
what they call covenanting, which the Burghers never 
approved (a), have been in ufe of renewing in their 
feveral congregations the Scottifti Covenant, by caufing 
their people formally fwear to maintain it. In other 
refpeds the differences between the two parties are not 
material. The Antiburghers are moft numerous on 
the north of the Tay, and the burghers on the fouth 
of it. xc, 

What follows in this article is a further account ofHiftory of 
thofe who are commonly called Burgher Seceders. t!le Burgh- 
Thefe have a greater number of people in their com- cr Seceders - 
munion than the Antiburghers, and for fome years 
paft they have greatly increafed in the fouthern and 
weltern diftri&s of Scotland. As there were among 
them from the commencement of their feceffion feveral 
ftudents who had been educated at one or other of the 
univerfities, they appointed one of their minifters to give 
leftures in theology, and train up candidates for the 
miniftry. Meffrs William Wilfon minifter at Perth 
and Alexander Moncrief minifter at Abernethy were 
their profeffors of theology before their feparation from 
the Antiburghers. 

Since that period Mr Ebenezer Erfkine minifter at 
Stirling, Mr James Fiffier minifter at Glafgow, Mr 
John Swanfton minifter at Kinrofs, and Mr John Brown 
minifter at Haddington, have fucceeded each other in 
this office. At prefent (1794) Mr George Lawfon 
minifter at Selkirk is their profeffor of theology, and 
there are between thirty and forty ftudents who at¬ 
tend his leflures annually. The number of their mi¬ 
nifters is about an hundred, and each of their congrega¬ 
tions contain from two hundred and fifty to three 
thouiand perfons ; and there are among them at prefent 
more than twenty vacant charges. Where a congrega¬ 
tion is very numerous, as in Stirling, Dunfermline, and 
Perth, it is formed into a collegiate charge, and provi¬ 
ded with two minifters. They are eredled into fix dif- 
F f 2 ferent 


(a) This is the account which the Burghers give of their own notions refpedting the covenant. One of the 
moft enlightened of their opponents, however, alfure us that they acknowledge covenanting to be a moral duty , 
and that the folemn vows of our anceftors are obligatory. But fince the breach in the fynod they hare never 
engaged in this work; giving, as their reafon, that this is not the proper feafon. 
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Seceders. iercr.t preftr. tciie', united in one general fynod, which 
commonly meets at Edinburgh in hi,y and Septem¬ 
ber (b). They hive alfo a ivnodin Ireland corupofed 
of three or four different prefbyteries. They are legally 
tolerated in Ireland ; and government forne years ago 
granted L. 500 per annum, and of late an additional 
E. 500, width, when divided among them, affords to 
each mini Iter a .out L. 20 over and above the ftipend 
which he receives from his hearers. Thefe have befides 
a prefoytery in Nova Scotia; and fome years ago, it is 
faid, that the Burgher and the Antiburgher minitlers re- 
fidi ne in the United States formed a coalition and 
joined in a general fynod, which they call the Synod of 
New York and Pennfylvama. They all preach the doc¬ 
trines contained in the Weftminfter Confeffion of Faith 
and Cathechifms, as they believe thefe to be founded on 
the facred feriptures. They catechife their hearers 
publicly, and viiit them from houfe to houfe once every 
year. They will not give the Lord’s fupper to tbofe 
who are ignorant of the principles of the Gofpel, nor to 
fuch as are fcandaiuus and immoral in their lives. 
They condemn private baptifm, nor will they admit 
thofe who are grofsly ignorant and profane to be fpon- 
fors for their children. Believing that the people have 
a natural right to choofe their own pallors, the fettle- 
ment of their minifters always proceeds upon a popu¬ 
lar eleftion; and the candidate who is eledfed by the 
majority is ordained among them. Convinced that the 
charge of fouls is a trull of the greatell importance, 
they carefully watch over the morals of their ftudents, 
and diredt them to fuch a courfe of reading and ftudy 
as they judge moll proper to qualify them for the pro¬ 
fitable difeharge of the paftoral duties. At the ordina¬ 
tion of their minifters they ufe a formula of the fame 
kind with that of the eftablilhed church, which their 
zninifters are bound to fubferibe when called to it; and 
if any of them teach dodtrines contrary to the Scriptures 
or the Weftminfter Confeffion of Faith, they are fure of 
being thrown out of their communion. By this means 
uniformity of fentinient is preferved among them ; nor 
has any of their minifters, excepting one, been profecuted 
for error in dodtrine fince the commencement of their 
IT feceffion. 

Their rules They believe that the holy feriptures are the foie 

ef faith, criterion of truth, and the only rule to diredt mankind 
to glorify and enjoy God, the chief and eternal good ; 
and that “.the Supreme Judge, by which all controver- 
fies of religion are to be determined, and all the decrees 
of councils, opinions of ancient writers, dodlrines of 
men and private fpirits, are to be examined, and in 
whofe feutence we are to reft, can be no other but the 
Holy Sprit fpeaking in the feriptures.” They are 
fully perfuaded, however, that the ftandards of public 
authority in the church of Scotland exhibit a juft and 
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confident view' of the meaning and defign of the holy Secedciw 
Icj iptures with regard to dodtrine, worlhip, government, 
and difeipline ; and they in fo far differ from the diffent- 
ers in England, in that they hold thefe ftandards to be 
not only articles of peace and a tell of orthodoxy, but 
as a bond of union and fellowfhip. They confider a 
fimple declaration of adherence to the Scriptures as too 
equivocal a proof of unity in fentiment, be.caufe Arians, 
Socinians, and Arminians, make fuch a confeffion of 
their faith, while they retain fentiments which they 
(the Seceders) apprehend are fubverfiveof the great doc¬ 
trines of the Gofpel. They believe that Jefos Chrilt 
is the only King and Head of the Church, which is 
his body; that'it is his foie prerogative to eriadt laws 
for the government, of his kingdom, which is not of this 
world ; and that the church is not poffeffed of a legifla- 
tive, but only of an executive power, to be exercifed in 
explaining and applying to their proper objedcs and ends 
thofe laws which Chrifthath publilhed in the Scriptures. 

Thofe dodtrines which they teach relative to faith and 
practice are exhibited at great length in an explana¬ 
tion of the Weftminfter Aifembly’s Shorter Catechifm, 
by way of queltion and anfwer, in two volumes, ctn- 
pofed chiefly by Mr James Fifher late of Glafgow, and 
publilhed by defire of their fynod. 

For thefe fifty years part, the grounds of their fecef¬ 
fion, they allege, have been greatly enlarged by the pub¬ 
lic adminiftrations of the eftablilhed church, and par¬ 
ticularly by the uniform execution of the law refp idling 
patronage, which they fay, has obliged many thoufand's 
of private Chriftians to withdraw from the parilh- 
churches and join their fociety. 

It is certain, however, that their number has rapidly 
increafed of late, efpecially in the large cities of the 
kingdom. They have three different congregations in 
Edinburgh, two in Glafgow, and two in London, be¬ 
fides feveral others in the north of England. In moll 
of their congregations they celebrate the Lord’s fupper 
twice in the year, and they catechife their young people 
concerning their knowledge of the principles of religion 
previoully to their admiffion to that facrament. When 
any of them fall into the fin of fornication or adultery, 
the fcandal is regularly purged according to the form 
of procefs in the eftablilhed church ; and thofe of the 
delinquents who do not fubmit to adequate cenfure 
are publickly declared to be fugitives from difeipline 
and are expelled the fociety. They never accept a fum 
of money as a commutation for the offence. They 
condemn all clandeftine and irregular marriages, nor 
will they marry any perfons unlefs they have been 
proclaimed i:i the parifh-church on two different Lord’s 
days at leaft. 

When they feparated from the eftablilhed church, And polT 
they remained firm in their attachment to the ILte ; and calpruid- 

they pks. 
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(e) The conftitution of the Antiburgher church differs very little from that of the Burghers. The fupreme 
court among them is defigned The General AJfociaie Synod, having under its jurifdidtion three provincial fynods 
in Scotland and one in Ireland. In the former country there, are eleven prelbyteries ; in the 1 itter, four. They 
have a few congregations in England, and a prelbytery in connexion with them in North America. The 
number of minifters belonging to the general fynod is a hundred and thirty-feven; and in Scotland there are 
nineteen vacancies. They, as. well as the Burgher Seceders, have a profeffor cf f eoLgy, whofe iedlures every 
candidate for the office of a preacher is obliged to attend, we have been told, for no lefs than five or fix feffions L 
Surely the feffion mull be of Ihort duration. 
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Sccedcrs, they were not many years formed into a didinec fociety, 
Sechium. when they expelled from their communion a Mr'fimmas 
Nairn, minider at Kirkcaldy, who had taught doctrines 
inimical to the civil government of the nation. In 174.5 
there was not one of their number who joined the then 
pretender to the Britilh crown. They are lli’i of the 
fame fentiments ; and in their public affemblies they al¬ 
ways pray for the fovereign King George, with the 
royal family, and for all who are in authority under 
them. They are fo far from wifhing the overthrow of 
the prefent civil government, that when the nation was 
lately in danger of being thrown into a fermentation by 
the circulation of inflammatory and feditious writings, 
they warmly recommended peace and order in fociety 
(c). No legal difqualifications, as in the cafe of the 
dilfenters in England, exclude them from any place of 
public truft in the municipal government of the country ; 
and fome of them are frequently in the magidracy of 
the royal boroughs. They are not, however, legally 
tolerated, but are fupported by the miidnefs of admini- 
ftration and the liberal fpirit of the times. Avowing 
their adherence to the doftrines contained in the pub¬ 
lic ftandards of the church of Scotland, together with 
the prefbyterian form of government, from which they 
never intended to fecede, they deny that they are either 
fchifmatics or feidaries, as they have been frequently 
called : and when they withdrew from the ecclefiaftical 
courts, they did not, they fay, conftitute a church of 
their own, different from the national church, but pro- 
fefs to be a part of that church, endeavouring to hold 
by her reformed principles in oppofuion to thofe devi¬ 
ations from them which they have fpecified. in their 
Sift and TeJUmony Moft of them live in habits of 
friendfhip and intimacy with their brethren of the eda- 
bliflmient, and they profefs an affeclionate regard for 
all thofe of every denomination who love Jefus Chi ld 
Their mo- in fincerity and truth. In the late re-exhibition of 
deration, their tedimony, they have declared to the world, that, 
were the grounds of their feceffion happily removed, 
they would account it one of the mod Angular felicities 
of their time to return with pleafure to the communion 
of the edabliflied church. 

SECHIUM, in botany : A genus of the fyngenefia 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 34th order, 
Cucnrbitacca. The male calyx is qninquedentate and 
monophyllous; the corolla monopet llou-; the five fila¬ 
ments are united in an ereid tube. In the female 
flower the piflillum is cylindrical and ere< 5 t ; the dig- 
malarge, pcltated, and reflected ; the peri aipium large, 
oval, unequal, flefhy, and unilocular,containing one feed, 
which is fmooth, tompreffed, and flefliy. Of this there 
is only one fpecies, viz. the Eluhs, or Choch > vine.— 
This is cultivated and grows very luxuriantly in many 
places in Jamaica. The vines run and fpread very 
much. The fruit is boiled, and lerved up at table by 


way of greens ; and the root of the old vine is fome- Seckendorf, 


what like a yam ( Diofcorea ), and on being boiled or, 
roaded talles farinaceous and wholefome. 

SECKENDORF (Guy Lewis de) a very learned 
German, dcfcended from an ancient and noble family, 
was born at Aurach in Franconia in "1626. Fie was 
a good linguid, learned in law, hidory, and divinity ; 
and is laid to have been a tolerable painter and engra¬ 
ver. He was honourably employed by feveral of the 
German princes ; and died counfellor of date to Fre¬ 
deric III. eledtor of Brandenburg, and chancellor of 
the univerflty of Halle, in 1692. He wrote many 
books, particularly “ A hidory and defence of the 
Lutheran religion,” 2 vols folio, Frankfort, 1602, in 
Latin. 

SECKER (Thomas), a learned and refpefiablc pre¬ 
late of the church of England, was born in 1693, at a 
village called Sibihorp, in the -vale of Belvoir, Notting- 
hamfhire. His father was a protedant diffenter, a pi¬ 
ous, virtuous, and fenfible man ; who having a fmall 
paternal fortune, followed no proiefilon. His mother 
was the daughter of Mr George Broui.h, a fubllantial 
gentleman farmer of Shelton in the ame county. He 
received his education at feveral private fchools and aca¬ 
demies in the country, being obliged, by various acci¬ 
dents, to change his maders frequently. 

Notwithdanding this difadvantage, he had at the age 
of 19 not only made a conliderable progreis in Greek 
and Latin, and read the bed writers in both languages, 
but had acquired a knowledge of the French, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac ; had learned geography, logic, al¬ 
gebra, geometry, conic feftions, and gone through a 
courfe of ledures on Jewilh antiquities and other points, 
preparatory to the critical dudy of the Bible. He h.id 
been dellined by bis father for orders among the Dif- 
fenters. With this view, during the latter years of his 
education, his dudies were chiefly turned towards divini¬ 
ty, in which he had made fuch quick advances, that by 
the time he was 23 he had carefully read over a great 
part oi the Scriptures, particularly the New Teflament, 
in the original, and the bed comments upon it ; Eufe- 
bins’s Ecclefiadical Hidory, The Apodolical Fathers, 
Whidon’s Primitive Chridianitv, and the principal wri¬ 
ters for and again ft Miniftnial and Lay Conformity.— 
But though the relult of tbefe inquiries was a well- 
grounded belief of the Chrittian revelation, yet not be¬ 
ing at that 'irne able to decide on fome abdrufe ipecu- 
lative dodlrine;, nor to determine abfolutely what com¬ 
munion he fliould embrace ; he refolved, like a wife and 
honed man, to purfue fome profeffion, which Ihould 
leave him at liberty t • weigh thofe' things more ma¬ 
turely in his thoughts, and not oblige hirn to declare or 
teach publicly opinions which were not yet thoroughly 
fettled in his own mind. 

In 1716, therefore, he applied himfelf to the dudy of 
phylic, and after gaining all the medical knowledge he 

could, 
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(c) All this is faid of the Burgher Seceders ; but we hope it is equally true of thofe who are dyled Anti- 
Burghers. There are indeed fome claufes in the Covenant which they fwear to maintain, that feem not, at fird 
view, very friendly to civil fubordination ; but let not thofe who entertain any apprehend -.n on this account, 
forget that one of the mod ufeful defences of the Brilifh conditution, occafioned by the late faflions fpirit of 
democratic innovation, came from the pen of Dr Young, the Antiburgher minider at Hawick. See Toung’s 
EJJays. 
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could, by reading the ufual preparatory books, and at¬ 
tending the belt leChtres during that and the following 
winter in London, in order to improve himfelf farther, 
in January 1718-19 he went to Paris. There he lodg¬ 
ed in the fame houfe with the famous anatomift Mr 
Winflow, whofe leisures he attended, as he did thofe of 
the materia medica, chemiftry, and botany, at the king’s 
gardens. The operations of furgery he law at the Ho¬ 
tel D’i'ju , and attended alfo for fome time M. Gregoire, 
the accoucheur, but without any defign of ever prac- 
tiling that or any other branch of furgery. Here he 
became acquainted with Mr Martin Benfon, afterwards 
bilhop of Gloucefter, one of the mod agreeable and vir¬ 
tuous men of his time ; with whom he quickly became 
much connected, and not many years after was unit¬ 
ed to him by the ftriCteft bonds of affinity as well as 
affeCtion. 

During the whole of Mr Seeker’s continuance at Pa¬ 
ris, he kept up a conftant correfpondence with Mr Jo- 
feph Butler, afterwards biffiop of Durham, with whom 
he became acquainted at the academy of one Mr Jones, 
kept firft at Gloucefter, and afterwards at Tewklbury. 
Mr Butler having been appointed preacher at the Rolls 
on the recommendation of Dr Clarke and Mr Edward 
Talbot, fon to biffiop Talbot, he now took occafion to 
mention his friend Mr Seeker, without Seeker’s know¬ 
ledge, to Mr Talbot, who promifed, in cafe he chofe to 
take orders in the church of England, to engage the 
bilhop his father to provide "for him. This was com¬ 
municated to Mr Seeker in a letter from Mr Butler 
about the beginning of May 1720. He had not at 
that time come to any refolution of quitting the ftudy 
of phyfic; but he began to forefee many obftacles to 
his purfuing that profeffion ; and having never difeonti- 
nued his application to theology, his former difficulties 
both with regard to conformity and fome other doubt¬ 
ful points had gradually lelfened, as his judgment be¬ 
came ftronger, and his reading and knowledge more 
extenfive. It appears alfo from two of his letters ftill 
in being, written from Paris to a friend in England, 
(both of them prior to the date of Mr Butler’s above- 
mentioned), that he was greatly dilfatisfied with the di- 
vifions and difturbances which at that particular period 
prevailed among the Dilfenters. 

In this ftate of mind Mr Butler’s unexpected propo- 
fal found him ; which he was therefore very well difpo- 
fed to take into confideration ; and after deliberating 
on the fubjeCt of fuch a change for upwards of two 
months, he refolved at length to embrace the offer, and 
for that purpofe quitted France about the beginning of 
Auguft 1720. 

On his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr 
Talbot, with whom he cultivated a clofe acquaintance ; 
but it was unfortunately of very ffiort duration ; for in 
the month of December that gentleman died of the 
fmall-pox. This was a great ffiock to all his friends, 
who had juftly conceived the higheft expectations of 
him ; but efpecially to an amiable lady whom he had 
lately married, and who was very near finking under fo 
hidden and grievous a ftroke. Mr Seeker, beftdes ffia- 
ring largely in the common gtief, had peculiar reafon 
to lament an accident that feemed to put an end to all 
his hopes; but he had taken his refolution, and he 
determined to perfevere.- It was fome encouragement 
to him to find that Mr Talbot had, on his death-bed, 
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recommended him, together with Mr Benfon and Mr 
Butler, to his father’s notice. Thus did that excellent 
young man (for he v.abut 29 when he died), by his 
nice difcernment of characters, and his confiderate good 
nature, provide moft effectually, in a few folemn mo¬ 
ments, for the welfare of that church from which he 
himfeif was fo prematurely fnatched av. ay ; and at the 
fame time railed up, when he lead thought of it, the 
trueft friend and proteCfor to his wife and unborn 
daughter ; who afterwards found in Mr Seeker all that 
tender care and affiftance which they could have hoped 
for from the neareft relation. 

It being judged neceflary by Mr Seeker’s friends that 
he ffiould have a degree at Oxford; and having been 
informed, that if he ffiould previoully take the degree of 
DoClor in Phyfic at Leyden, it would probably help 
him in obtaining the other, he went over and took his 
degree there in March 1721.: and, as part of his exer- 
cife for it, he compofed and printed a differtation de 
Aledicina Statica, which is ftill extant, and is thought by 
the gentlemen of that profeffion to be a fenfible and 
learned performance. 

In April the fame year, he entered himfelf a gentle¬ 
man commoner of Exeter college, Oxford ; after which 
he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in confe- 
quence of the chancellor’s recommendatory letter to the 
convocation. 

He now fpent a confiderable part of his time in Lon¬ 
don, where he quickly gained the efteem of fome of the 
moft learned and ingenious men of thofe days, particu¬ 
larly of Dr Clarke, reCtor of St James’s, and the cele¬ 
brated dean Berkely, afterwards biffiop of Cloyne, with 
whom he every day became more delighted, and more 
clofely connected. He paid frequent vifits of gratitude 
and friendffiip to Mrs Talbot, widow of Mr Edward 
Talbot, by whom ffie had a daughter five months after 
his deceafe. With her lived Mrs Catherine Benfon, fifter 
to biffiop Benfon, whom in many refpeCts ffie greatly re- 
fembled. She had been for feve'ral years Mrs Talbot’s 
infeparable companion, and was of unfpeakable fervice 
to her at the time of her hufband’s death, by exerting 
all her courage, activity, and good fenfe (of which ffie 
poffeffed a large ffiare), to fupport her friend under fo 
great an affliction, and by afterwards attending her fick- 
ly infant with the utmoft care and tendernefs, to which, 
under Providence, was owing the prefervation of a very 
valuable life. 

Biffiop Talbot being in 1721 appointed to the fee 
of Durham, Mr Seeker was in 1722 ordained deacon 
by him in St James’s church, and prieft not long after 
in the fame place, where he preached his firft feimon 
March 28, 1723. The biffiop’s domeftic chaplain at 
that time was Dr Rundle, a man of warm fancy and 
very brilliant converfation, but apt fometimes to be car¬ 
ried by the vivacity of his wit into indiicreet and ludi¬ 
crous expreffions, which created him enemies, and, on 
one occafion, produced difagreeable confequences.—> 
With him Mr Seeker was foon after afl’oeiated in the 
biffiop’s family, and both taken down by his lordffiip to 
Durham in July 1723. 

In the following year the biffiop gave Mr Seeker the 
reCtory of Houghton-le-Spring. This preferment put¬ 
ting it in his power to fix himfelf in the world, in a 
manner agreeable to his inclinations, he foon after made 
a propofal of marriage to Mrs Benfon; which.being ac¬ 
cepted. 
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Seeker, cepted, they were married by bifhop Talbot in 1725. 
'”~~ v '“■* At the earned requed of both, Mrs Talbot and her 
daughter confented to live with them, and the two fa¬ 
milies from that time became one. 

About this time bilhop Talbot alfo gave preferments 
to Mr Butler and Mr Benfon, whofe riie and progrels 
in the church is here interwoven with the hiifory of 
Mr Seeker. In the winter of 1725-6, Mr Butler fird 
publifhed his incomparable fermons; on which, as Dr 
Beilby Porteous and Dr Stinton inform us, Mr Seeker 
took pains to render the ftyle more familiar, and the 
author’s meaning more obvious : y et they were at lad 
by many called obfeure. Mr Seeker gave his friend 
the fame affiftance in that noble work the Analogy of 
Religion, &c. 

He now gave up all the time he poflibly could to his 
refidence at Houghton, applying himfelf with alacrity 
to all the duties of a country clergyman, and fupport- 
ing that ufeful and refpedtable charadter throughout 
with the drifted propriety. He omitted nothing which 
he thought would be of ufe to the fouls and bodies of 
the people entruded to his care. He brought down 
his converfation and his fermons to the level of their 
underdandings; he vilited them in private, he catechi- 
fed the young and ignorant, he received his country 
neighbours and tenants very kindly and hofpitably, and 
was of great fervice to the poorer fort of them by his (kill 
in phyfic, which was the only ufe he ever made of it. 
Though this place was-in a very remote part of the 
world, yet the folitude of it perfedlly fuited his ftudi- 
ous difpofition, and the income arifing from it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live 
and die ; here, as he has often been heard to declare, he 
fpent forme of the happied hours of his life ; and it was 
no thought or choice of his owfi that removed him to 
an higher and more public fphere; but Mrs Seeker’s 
health, which now began to be very bad, and was 
thought to be injured by the dampnel's of the (ituatton, 
obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more heal¬ 
thy one. Accordingly, an exchange was made through 
the friendly iwerpoluion of Mr Benfon ( who generoui- 
ly facrificed his own intered on this occadou, by relin- 
.quifhing a prebend i f his own to ferve his hienc!) with 
Dr ifinnev, prebendary of Du:hum, and redtor of Ry- 
ton; and Mr Seeker was imiituted to Ryton and the 
preoend June 3, 1727. For the two i olio wing years 
he lived chiefly at Durham, going every week to offi¬ 
ciate a’ Ryton, and {pending there two or three months 
together in the dimmer. 

In July 1 732 he was appointed chaplain to the king ; 
for which fa-our he was indebted to Dr Sherlock, who 
having h:aui him preach at Bath, had conceived the 
higoed opina n of hi abilities, and thought them well 
worthy of '.King brought forward into public notice. 
From that time an intimacy commenced between tiiem, 
and he received hr an that great prelate many lulid proofs 
of elteem and fi iendfhip. 

FI is month of waiting at St James’s happened to be 
Augud, and on Sunday the 27th of that month he 
preached before the queen, the king being then abioad. 
A few days aftei, her nuj-fty fen-. f< r him into her clc- 
fet.and held a long and gracious converfation with him ; 
in the courfe of which he took an opportunity of men¬ 
tioning to her his friend Mr Butler. He alfo not long 
after this, on Mr Talbot’s being made lord chancellor, 


found means to have Mr Butler effectually recommend- Seeker, 
ed to him for his chaplain. The queen alfo appointed w ' r ~'" 
him clerk ofherclofet; from whence he rofe, as his ta¬ 
lents became more known, to thofe high dignities which 
he afterwards attained. 

Mr Seeker now began to have a public character, 
and flood high in the eftimation of thofe who were al¬ 
lowed to be the beft judges of merit: he had already 
given proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the emi¬ 
nence to which he mull one day rife, as a preacher and 
a divine ; and it was not long before an opportunity of¬ 
fered of placing him in an advantageous point of view. 

Dr Tyrrwhit, who fucceeded Dr Clarke as redtor of 
St James’s in 1729, found that preaching in fo large a 
church endangered his health. Bifhop Gibfon, there¬ 
fore, his father-in-law, propoled to the crown that he 
fhouldbe made relidenti. ry of St Paul’s, and that Mr 
Seeker lhould i'ucceed him in the redtory. This ar¬ 
rangement was fo acceptable to thofe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr Seeker was in- 
ftituted redtor the 18th of May 1733 ; and in the be¬ 
ginning of July went to Oxford to take his degree of 
Debtor of Laws, not being of fufficient Handing for 
that of divinity. On this occafion it was that he 
preached his celebrated Ad Sermon, on the advantages 
and duties of academical education, whicii was univer- 
faliy allowed to be a malterpiece of found reafonmg 
and juft competition : it was printed at the defire of the 
heads of lioufes, and quickly palled through feveral edi¬ 
tions. It is now to be found in the fecond colkdion of 
Occafional Sermons, publilhed by himleif in 1766. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired by 
this fermcn, contributed not a little toward that pro¬ 
motion which very foon followed its publication. For 
in December 1734, he received a very unexpeded no¬ 
tice from bilhop Gibion, that Lhe king had fixed on 
him to be bifhop of Briftol. Dr Be; Ion was about the 
fame time appointed to the fee of Gloucefter, as was 
Dr Fleming to that o; Carliile ; and the three new hi- 
ftiops were all conlecrated together in Lambeth Chapel,. 

Jan. 19, 1734-5, the confecration-fermon being preach¬ 
ed by Dr Thomas, afterwards bifhop of Wincheller. 

The honours to which Dr Seeker was thus railed in 
the prime of life did not in the leaft abate his diligence 
and attention to bulind's ; tor which, indeed there was, 
now more occafion than ever. His learned biogiaphert, 

MeiTrs Porteous and Stinton, now relate the manner in, 
which he fet about the visitation of his diocefe, and the 
ceremony of confirmation, which lie performed in a 
great number of places ; he alfo preached in ieveral 
churches, fometimes twice a-day. The affeir:, of his, 
parifli of St James’s being likewife in great diforder, he 
took extraordinary pains to regulate and ;n.:j ill every¬ 
thing, particularly the management of the poor; and thus 
became of lignal fervice to his parilhioners, even in a 
temporal view. But, fay our authors, “ it was their 
fpiritual welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, his 
chief attention. As far as the circumltances of the 
times, and the populoufnefs of that part of the metro¬ 
polis allowed, he omitted not even thofe private admo¬ 
nitions and perfonal applications which are often attend¬ 
ed with the happieft effedts. He all wed out of his, 
own income a faJaiy for reading early and Luc piayers, 
which had formerly been paid out of the offertory mo¬ 
ney. He held a confirmation once every year, and ex¬ 
amined 
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Pecker. amined the candidates feveral weeks before in the vedrv 
’ and gave them religious trails, which he alio distributed 

at other times very liberally to thofe that needed them. 
He drew up, for the ufe of his parifhioners, that admi¬ 
rable courfe of Leilures on the Church Cateckifm which 
hath been lately publifhed, and not only read them once 
every week on the ufual days, but alfo every vSunday 
evening, either at the church or one of the chapels be¬ 
longing to it.” 

The fermons which at the fame time, we are told, he 
fet himfelf to compofe, “ were truly excellent and origi¬ 
nal. His faculties were now in their full vigour, and 
he had an audience to fpeak before that rendered the 
utmod exertion of them neceffary. He did not, how¬ 
ever, leek to gratify the higher part, by amufing them 
with refined (peculations, or ingenious effays, unintelli¬ 
gible to the lower part, and unprofitable to both ; but 
he laid before them all, with equal freedom and plain- 
nefs, the great Chriftian duties belonging to their re- 
ipedtive ftations, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank among them, without didindtion or pallia¬ 
tion. He ftudied human nature thoroughly in all its 
various forms, and knew what fort of arguments would 
have moll weight with each clafs of men. He brought 
thefubjedl home to .their bofoms, and did not feem to 
he merely faying ufeful things in their prefence, but ad- 
dreffing himfelf perfonally to every one of them. . Few 
ever polfeffed, in a higher degree, the rare talent of 
touching on the moft delicate fubjedts with the niced 
propriety and decorum, of faying the moll familiar 
things without being low, the plained without being 
feeble, the boldell without giving offence. He could 
defeend with fuch lingular eafe and felicity into the mi¬ 
nuted concerns of common life, could lay open with 
fo much addrefs the various workings, artifices, and eva- 
fions of the human mind, that his audience often 
thought their own particular cafes alluded to, and heard 
with furprife their private fentiments and feelings, their 
ways of teafoning and principles of adling, exadtly 
dated and deferibed. His preaching was, at the fame 
lime highly rational, and truly evangelical. He ex¬ 
plained with perfpreuity, he afferted with dignity, the 
peculiar charadteriftic dodtrines of tht Gofpel. He in¬ 
culcated the utility, the neceffity of them, not merely as 
fpedfulative truths, but as adtual indruments of moral 
goodnefs, tending to purify the hearts and regulate the 
lives of men ; and thus, by God’s gracious appointment 
as well as by the infeparable comaedtion between true 
faith and right pradlice, leading them to falvation. 

“ Thefe important truths he taught with the autho¬ 
rity, the tendernefsj the familiarity, of a parent inftrudt- 
ing his children. Though he neither poffeffed nor af- 
fedted the artificial eloquence of an orator who wants 
to amufe or to miflead, yet he had that of an honed 
man who wants to convince, of a Chridian preacher 
who wants to reform and to fave thofe that hear him. 
Solid argument, manly fenfe, ufeful diredtions, flv rt, 
nervous, driking fentences, awakening quedions, fre¬ 
quent and pertinent applications of Scripture ; all thefe 
following each other in qu : ck fucceffion, and coming 
evidently from the fpeaker’s heart, enforced by his elo¬ 
cution, his figure, his adtion, and above all by the cor- 
refponding fandlitv of his example, damped convidlion 
on the minds of his hearers, and fent them home with 
impreffions not eafy to be effaced. It will readily be 
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imagined that with thefe powers he quickly became one decker, 
of the mod admired and popular preachers of his time.” 

In 1737 he fucceeded to the fee of Oxford, on the 
promotion of Dr Potter to that of Canterbury, then 
vacant by the death of Archbifhop Wake. 

Intbefpring of 1748, Mrs Seeker died of the gout 
in her domach. She was a woman of great fenfe and 
merit, but of a weak and fickly conditution. The hi- 
(hop’s affedtion and teiiclernefs for her was fuited to his 
character. In 1750, he was indalied dean of St Paul’s, 
for which he gave in exchange the redtory of St James’s 
and his prebend of Durham. “ It was no wonder 
(fay our authors) that, after prefiding over fo extenfive 
and populous a parilh for upwards of 17 years, he 
fhould willingly confent to be releafed from a burden 
which began now to grow too great for his iVength. 
Whenhe preached his farewel fermon,thewhole audience 
melted into tears : he was followed with the prayers and 
good wifhes of thofe whom every honed man would be 
mod ambitious to pleafe ; and there are numbers dill liv¬ 
ing who retain a drong and grateful remembrance of his 
inceffant and tender folicitude for their welfare. Having 
now more leifure both to profecute his own dudies and 
to encourage thofe of others, he gave Dr Church con- 
fiderable affidance in his Firfi and fecond Vindication of 
the Miraculous Powers, &c. againd Dr Middleton, and 
he was of equal ufe to lnm in his Analyfis of Lord Bo- 
lingbrole’s JVorhs. About the fame time began the late 
Archdeacon Sharp’s controverfy with the followers of 
Mr Hutchinfon, which was carried on to the end of 
the year 1755.” Bifhop Seeker, we are told, read over 
all Dr Sharp’s papers, amounting to three volumes 8vo, 
and corredted and improved them throughout. But the 
eafe which this late change of fituation gave him was 
foon difturbed by a heavy and unexpected droke, the 
lofs of his three friends, Bifhops Butler, Benfon, and 
Berkeley, who were all cut off within the fpace of 
one year. 

Our authors next give an account of the part which 
Dr Seeker bore, in the Houfe of Lords, in refpedt to 
the famous repeal of the Jew bill; for which the duke 
of Newcadle moved, and was feconded by the Bifhop, 
in a fpeech which, we are told, was remarkably well re¬ 
ceived. At length his didinguifhed merit prevailed 
over all the political obdacles to his advancement, and 
placed him, without any efforts or application of his 
own, in that important dation which lie had (down him¬ 
felf fo well qualified to adorn. On the death of arch¬ 
bifhop Hutton, he was promoted to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury, and was confirmed at Bow church, April 21. 

1758 ; on which occafioti our authors obferve, that in 
accepting this high and burdenfome dation, Dr Secker 
adted on that principle which influenced him through 
life ; that hefacrificed his own eafe and comfort to con- 
fiderations of public utility ; that the mere fecular ad¬ 
vantages of grandeur were objedts below his ambition; 
and were, as he knew and felt, but poor compenfations 
for the anxiety and d'fficulties attending them. Fie 1 ad 
never once through his whole life afked preferment for 
himfelf, nor fhown any unbecoming eagernefi for it; 
and the ufe he made of his newly acquired dignity very 
clearly (bowed, that rank/ and wealth, and power, had 
in no ether light any charms for him, than as they en¬ 
larged the (phere of his adtive and induflrious bene¬ 
volence. 


He 
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He fought out and encouraged men of real genius 
or exter.five knowledge ; he expended 3001. in arran¬ 
ging and improving the manufeript library at Lambeth ; 
and obferving with concern, that the library of printed 
books in that palace had received no additions fince the 
time of Archbifhop Tennifon, he made it his bufinefs 
to colleft books in all languages from moft parts of Eu¬ 
rope at a very great expence, with a view of fupplying 
thatchafm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving them 
to the library at his death, and thereby rendered that 
collection one of the nobleft and moll ufeful in the 
kingdom. 

All defigns and inftitutions which tended to advance 
good morals and true religion, he patronized with zeal 
and generofity : he contributed largely to the mainte¬ 
nance of fcliools for the poor ; to rebuilding or repair¬ 
ing parfonage houfes and places of worfhip ; and gave 
no let's than 600 1. towards erecting a chapel in the pa- 
lifh of Lambeth. To the fociety for promoting Chrif- 
tain knowledge he was a liberal benefaCtor : and to that 
for propagating the Gofpel in foreign parts, of which 
he was the prelident, he paid much attention ; was con- 
ilant at all the meetings of its members, even fometimes 
when his health would but ill permit, and fuperintended 
their deliberations with ccnfummate prudence and tem¬ 
per. 

Whenever any publications came to his knowledge 
that were maviiellly calculated to corrupt good morals, 
or fubvert the foundations of Chriilianity, he did his 
utinolt to flop the circulation of them ; yet the wretch¬ 
ed authors themfe] ves he was fo far from wi thing to treat 
with any undue rigour, that he lias more than once ex¬ 
tended his bounty to them in diftrefs. And when their 
Writings could not properly be luppretfed (as was too 
often the cafe) by lawful authority, he engaged men of 
abilities to anfwer them, and rewarded them for their 
trouble. His attention was everywhere. Even the 
falfehoods and mifreprefentation of wi iters in the newf- 
papers, on religious or ecclefiaftical fubjeCts,he general¬ 
ly took care to have contradicted ; and when they Teem¬ 
ed likely to injure, in any material degree, the caufe of 
virtue and religion, or the reputation of eminent and 
worthy men, he would fometimes take the trouble of 
anfwering them himfelf. One inftance of this kind, 
which does him honour, and deferves mention, was his 
defence of Bilhop Butler, who, in a pamplet pubiilh- 
ed in 1767, was accufed of having died a Papift. The 
conduct which he obferved towards the feveral divifions 
and denominations of Chriftians in the kingdom was 
fuch as (hewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
and catholic. The dangerous fpirit of popery, indeed, 
he thought (hould always be kept under proper legal 
reftraints, on account of its natural oppofition not only 
to the religious but the civil rights of mankind. He 
therefore obferved its movements with care, and exhort¬ 
ed his clergy to do the fame, efpetially thofe who were 
iituated in the midft of Roman Catholic families; 
againft whole influence they were charged to be upon 
their guard, and were furnifhed with proper books or 
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inftruCtions for that purpofe. He took all fit oppor tu- SeTo . 
nities of combating the errors of the church of Rome 
in his own writings (a) ; and the beft anfwers that were 
publifhed to fome of the late bold apologies for popery 
were written at his inftance, and under his direction. 

With the Diffenters his Grace was fincerely defirous 
of cultivating a good underftanding. He conlidered 
them, in general, as a confcientious and valuable clafs 
of men. With fome of the moft eminent of them, 

Watts, Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, Lardner, he 
maintained an intercourfe of friendfhip or civility. By 
the moft candid and confiderate part of them he was 
highly reverenced and efteemed ; and to fuch among 
them as needed help he fhowed no lefs kindnefs and li¬ 
berality than to thofe of his own communion. 

Nor was his concern for the proteftant caufe confined 
to his own country. He was well known as the great 
patron and proteCtor of' it in various parts of Europe ; 
from whence he had frequent applications for affiftance, 
which never failed of being favourably received. To 
feveral foreign Proteftants he allowed penfions, to others 
he gave occafional relief, and to fome of their univerfi- 
ties was an annual benefactor. 

In public affairs, his Grace aCted the part of an honeft 
citizen, and a worthy member of the Britifh legiflature. 

From his firft entrance into the houfe of Peers, his 
parliamentary conduCt was uniformly upright and noble. 

He kept equally clear from the extremes of factious pe¬ 
tulance and lervile dependence ; never wantonly thwai t- 
ing adminiftration from motives of party zeal or private 
pique, or perfonal attachment, or a paffion far popula¬ 
rity: nor yet going every length with every minifter 
from views of intereft or ambition. He admired and 
loved the conftitution of his country, and wifhed to 
preferve it unaltered and unimpaired. So long as a due 
regard to this was maintained, he thought it his duty to 
fupport the meafures of government; but whenever they 
were evidently inconfiftent with the public welfare, he 
oppoftd them with freedom and firmnefs. Yet his op- 
polition was always tempered with the utmoft fidelity, 
refpeCt, and decency, to the excellent prince upon the 
throne ; and the moft candid allowances for the una¬ 
voidable errors and infirmities even of the very beft mi- 
nifters, and the peculiarly difficult fituation of thofe who 
govern a free and high-fpirited people. He feldom 
i'poke in parliament, except where the interefts of re¬ 
ligion and virtue feemed to require it; but whenever 
he did, he fpoke tvith propriety and ftrength, and was 
heard with attention and deference. Though he never 
attached himfelf blindly to any fet of men, yet his chief 
political connexions were with the late Duke of Nevv- 
caftle and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. To thefe he 
principally owed his advancement j and he had the good 
fortune to live long enough to fhow his gratitude to 
them or their defendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr Seeker enjoyed 
the fee of Canterbury, he refided conftantly at his 
archiepifcopal houfe at Lambeth. A few months be¬ 
fore his death, the dreadful pains he felt had compelled 
G g hjm 


(a) See particularly his fermons on the rebellion in 1745 ; on the Proteftant working fchoolsin Ireland; on 
the 5th of November; and a great number of occafional paflages to the fame purpOfe, in various parts of 
his lectures, fermons, and other works. 
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him to think of trying the Bath waters; but th^t de- ing from a private door of the palace to the north door Seeker 
fign was flopped by the fatal accident which put ah end of Lambeth church; and he forbade any monument or II 
to his life. epitaph to be placed over him. 

His Grace had been for many years fubjeft to tha By his will lie appointed the Rev. Dr Daniel Bur- 
gout, which, in the latter part of his life, returned with t©n»lcanon of Chrift-church, and Mrs Catherine Tal- 
more frequency and violence, and did not go off in a bot, already mentioned in the courfe of thefe memoirs, 
regular manner, but left the parts, affedted for a long his executors; and left 13,0001. in truft to the Drs 
time very weak, and was fucceeded by pains in different Porteous and Stinton, his chaplains ; to pay the intereft 
parts of the body. About a year and a half before he thereof to Mrs Talbot and her daughter during their 
died, after a fit of the gout, he was attacked with a joint lives, or the life of the furvivor; and after the 
pain in the arm, near the fhoulder, which having conti- deceafe of both thofe ladies, x 1,0001. of the faid 
nued about 12 months, a fimilar pain feized the upper 13,000 1. are to be transferred to charitable purpofes ; 
and outer part of the oppofite thigh, and the arm foon amongft which are 1000 1 . to the Society for the Pro- 
became eafier. This was much more grievous than the pagationof the Gofpel, and 1000 1 . to the fame fociety 
former, as it quickly difabled him from walking, and for a biftiop or bifhops in the king's dominions in 


kept him in almoft continual torment, except when he 
was in a reclining pofition. During this time he had 
two or three fits of the gout ; but neither the gout nor 
the medicines alleviated thefe pains, which, with the 
want of exercife, brought him into a general bad habit 
of body. 

On Saturday July 30, 1768, he was feized, as he 
fat at dinner, with a ficknefs at his ftomach. He re¬ 
covered before night ; but the next e-'enii g, while his 
pbyllcians were attending, and his fervants raifing him 
on his couch, he fuddenly cried out that his thigh-bone 
was broken. The {hock was fo violent, that the fervants 
perceived the couch to (hake under him, and the pain 
lb acute and unexpedfed, that it overcame the firmnefs 
he fo remarkably podefied. He lay for fome time in 
great agonies ; but when the furgeons arrived, and dif- 
covered with certainty that the bone was broken, he 
was perfedlly refigned, and never afterwards alked a 
queftion about the event. A fever foon enfued. On 
Tuefday he became lethargic, and continued fo till 
about five o'clock on Wednefday afternoon, when he 
expired with great calmnefs, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be ca¬ 
rious about four inches in length, and at nearly the 
fame diftance from its head. The difeafe took its rife 
from the internal part of the bone, and had fo entirely 
dellroyed its fubftance, that nothing remained at the 
part where it was broken but a portion of its outward 
integument ; and even this had many perforations, one 
of which was large enough to admit two fingers, and 
was filled with a fungous fubftance arifing from within 
the bone. There was no appearance of matter about 
the caries, and the furrounding paits were in a found 
ftate. It was apparent that the torture which he, un¬ 
derwent during the gradual corrofion of this bone muft 
have been inexpreffibly great. Out of tendernefs to his 
family he feldom made any complaints to them, but to 
his phyficians he frequently declared his pains were fo 
excruciating, that unlefs fome relief could be procured 
h: thought it would be impoffible for human nature to 
fupport them long. Yet he bore them for upwards of 
fix months with aftoniflxing patience and fortitude ; fat 
up generally the greater part of the day, admitted his 
particular friends to fee him, mixed with his family at 
the ufual hours, fometimes with his ufual cheerfulnefs; 
and except fome very flight defedls of memory, retain¬ 
ed all his faculties and fenfes in their full vigoux till 
within a few days of his death. He was buried, pur¬ 
suant to his own direction,, in a covered paffage, lead- 


America. 

The following defcription is given of his perfon : He 
was tall and comely ; in the early part of his life {len¬ 
der, and rather confumptive ; but as he advanced in 
years his conftitution gained ftrength, and his fize in- 
creafed, yet never to a degree of c rpulency that was 
difproportionate or troublefome. 

The dignity of his form correfponded with the great- 
nefs of his mind, and in{pired at all times refpeft and 
awe ; but peculiarly fo when he was engaged in any of 
the more folemn funftions of religion, into which he 
entered with fuch devout earneftnefs, and warmth, with 
fo juft a confcioufnefs of the place he was in, and the 
buiinefs he was about, as feemed to raife him above him- 
felf, and added new file and fpirit to the natural grace- 
fulnefs of his appearance. 

His countenance was open, ingenuous, and expreflive 
of every thing right. It varied eafily with his fpirits 
and his feelings, fo as to be a faithful interpreter of his 
mind, which was incapable of the leaft diflimulation. It 
could fpeak dejedfion, and, on occafion, anger, very 
ftrongly ; but when it meant tofhow pleaiure or appro¬ 
bation, it foftened into a moft gracious fmile, and difi- 
fufed over all his features the moft benevolent and re¬ 
viving complacency that can be imagined. 

SECOMLE, in natural hiftory th*e name of a ge¬ 
nus of tolfils oi the clafs of feptariae ; the charadtsrs of 
which are, That they are bodies of a dulky hue ; di¬ 
vided, by fepta or partitions of a fparry matter, into 
feveral more or lefs regular portions ; of a moderately 
firm texture; not giving fire witli fteel; but ferment¬ 
ing with acid menftrua, and eafily calcining. The. 
feptariae of this genus are of all others the moft com¬ 
mon, and are what have been known by the lutle ex¬ 
preflive or miftaken names oh the waxen vein, orludus. 
Helmontii. We have many fpecies of thefe bodies 
common among us. Of the whitifti or brownilh, we 
have thirteen ; of the yellowifti five and of the ferru¬ 
ginous ones four. 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. the 60th 
part of a prime or minute, whether of a degree or of 
an hour. 

Second, in mufic, one of the mufical intervals; be-, 
ing only the difference between any found and the next, 
neareft found, whether above or below it. 

Second Major, in mufic. See Interval.. 

Second Minor, in mufic. See Interval. 

Second Sight, in Erfe called Taifch, is a mode of 
feeing foperadded to that which nature generally be- 
flows. This gift or faculty, which is neither voluntary 

nor 
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Second. rtor condant, is in general rather troublefome than agree- 
able to the pofTelTors of it, who are chiefly found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, thofe of 
the Weilern Ifles, of the Ifie of Man, and of Ireland. 
It is an impreffion made either by the mind upon the 
eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things di- 
dant or future are perceived, and feen as if they were 
prefent. A man on a journey far from home falls from 
his horfe ; another, who is perhaps at work about the 
he ufe, fees him bleeding on the ground, commonly with 
a landfcape of the place where the accident befals him. 
Another feer, driving home his cattle, or wandeting in 
idienefs, or mufing in the funfhine, is fud Jenly furprifed 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
ceffion, and counts the mourners cr attendants, cf 
whom, if he knows them, he relates the names; if he 
knows them not, he can deferibe the drefles. Things 
diflant are feen at the inllant when they happen. 

Of things future, Johnfon fays that he knows no rule 
pretended to for detei mining the time between the fight 
and the event; but we are informed by Mr Grofe, that 
in general the time of accomplifhment bears fome rela¬ 
tion to the time of the day in which the impreffions are 
received. Thus vifions f.en early in the morning (which 
feldom happens) will be much fooner accompldhed than 
thofe appearing at noon ; and thofe feen at noon will 
take place in a much (hotter time than th >fe happening 
at night; fometimes the accomplilhment oi the lad does 
not fall out within a year or more. 

Thefe vifions are not confined to folemn or important 
events ; nor is it true, as is commonly reported, that to 
the fecund fight nothing is prefented but phantoms ot 
evil. The future 'vifit of a mountebank, or piper ; a 
plentiful draught of filb ; the arrival of common travel¬ 
lers ; or, if p. UIb'c, dill mure trifling matters than thefe, 
—are firefeen by the feer-. A gentleman told Dr fohn- 
fon, that when he had once gone far from his own ifland 
one of his labouring fervanrs predifted his return, and 
deferibed the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home ; and which had been, without any pre¬ 
vious defign, occallonally given him. 

As many men ermnent for fcicnre and literature 
have admitted the reality of this apparently uiclefs gift, 
we (hall, without inrerpufing our own opinion, give the 
refleftions of two of the firtt charaflers of the age upon 
it, and leave our readers to form their own judgment. 
By Dr Beattie of Aberdeen it is thus accounted for. 

The Highlands of Sc. tland are a po" irelque but a 
melancholy country. Long trails of mountainous de¬ 
fer t, covered with dark heath, and .often ebicured by 
milly weather; narrow valley-, thinly inhabited, and 
bounded by precipices refounding ith the fall of tor¬ 
rents; a foil fo rugged, and a climate f> dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the amufements of paf 
turage nor the labours of agriculture; the mournful 
dafhing of waves along the friths and lakes that inter- 
fedt the country ; the portentous noifes which every 
change of the wind and every increafed diminution oi 


the waters is apt to raife in a lonely reign full of 
echoes and r cks and caverns; the grotefque and 
ghaftly appearance ot fuch a landfcape by the light of 
the moon : objedts like thefe diffiife a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with occafion- 
al and focial merriment, but cairnot fail to tir.dhm the 
thoughts of a native in the hour of filence and f< litude. 
If thefe people, net'siihitanding their reformation in 
religion, and more frequent intercom fe with lti angers, 
do ftiil retain many of their old iuperflitions, we need 
r.ot doubt but in former times they mud have been much 
more enflaved to the honors of imagination, when befet: 
with the bugbears of Popery and Paganifm. Mod of 
their fuperltitions are ot a melancholy call. That cf 
fecund\fgbt, by which fome are Hill iuppofed to he haunt¬ 
ed, is confidered by themfelves as a misfortune, on ac¬ 
count of the many dreadful images it is faid to obtrude 
upon the fancy. It is laid that fome of the Alpine re¬ 
gions do likewife lay claim to a fort of leccnd light. 
Nor is it wonderful, that perfons of a lively imagination, 
immured in deep folitude, and furrounded with the ftu- 
pendous feenery of clouds, precipices, and torrents, 
Ihould dream (even when tney think themfelves awake) 
of thofe few linking ideas with which their lonely lives 
are diverfified : of corpfes, funeral proceffions, and other 
fubjedfs of terror ; or of marriages, and the ai rival of 
1;rangers, and fuch like matters ot more agreeable curi- 
ofity. 

Let itbeobfeived alfo, that the ancient-Highland¬ 
ers of Scotland had haidly any other way of fupport- 
ing themfelves than by hunting, fifhing, or war ; pro- 
felfions that are continually expofed to fatal accidents. 
And hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their f< litude, and a deeper gloom oveilhadovv 
the imagination even of the hardied native. 

A fufficient evidence can handy be fc und for the re¬ 
ality ot the fecondfight, or at lead of what is commonly 
underdood by that term. A treatife on the lubjedt 
was publilhed in the year 1762, in which many tales 
were t lo of persons whom the author believed to have 
been favoured, or haunted, with thefe illuminations ; 
but mod ot the tales were trifling and ridiculous : and 
the whole work betrayed, on the part of the compiler, 
fuch extreme credulity, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers againd his fydem. 

Tha' any of 1 he;e vilionaries are apt to be fwayed 
in their declarations by finiller views, we will not fay ; 
but this m, y be faid with confidence, that none but ig¬ 
norant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perl.a s, than fhort 
fits of lu *det. 11 ep or drowfinefs, attended with lively 
dreams, and ar'fing from fome bodily diforder, the ef- 
fc<d < f idleneis, h \v fpirits, or a gloomy imagination. 
For i' ts admitted, even by the mod credulous High¬ 
landers, that as knowledge and induflry are propagat¬ 
ed in their ec u try, -he. fecond fight difappears in pro¬ 
portion, and nob dy evei la d claim to the faculty who 
was much employed in the intetcourfeofficial life (a) 
G g 2 Nor 


(a) This, however, is denied by Johnfon, who affiims that the Iflarders of all de rees, whet! er of rank or 
undet dai ding, univerlally admit it except the numbers, who, accc.id ng t' - him, icjedf it, in confequence of a fy- 
ftem, againd cot vidlion. H= affirms, to g that in 1773 there was in the Hebrides a fecond-fighted gentleman, 
who complained of the terrors to which he was expofed. 
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Second. Nor is it at all extraordinary, that one fhould have the 
"* appearance of being awake, and fhould even think one's 

felf fo, during thofe fits of dofing ; that they fhould 
come on fuddenly, and while one is engaged in fome 
bufinefs. The fame thing happens to perfons much 
fatigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall afleep 
for a moment, or for a long fpace, while they are (land¬ 
ing or walking, or riding on horfeback. Add but a 
lively dream to this (lumber, and (which is the frequent 
effeft of difeafe) take away the confcioufnefs of having 
been afleep, and a fuperftitious man may eaflly miftake 
his dream for a waking vifion ; which, however, is foon 
forgotten when no fubfequent occurrence recalls it to 
his memory; but which, if it (hall be thought to re¬ 
ferable any future event, exalts the poor dreamer into a 
Highland Prophet. This conceit makes him more re- 
clufe and more melancholy than ever ; and fo feeds his 
difeafe, and multiplies his vifions ; which, if they are net 
diflipated by- bufinefs or fociety, may continue to haunt 
hi rn as long as he lives ; and which, in their progrefs 
through the neighbouihocd, receive fome new tinriures 
of the marvellous from every mouth that promotes their 
circulation. As to the prophetical nature of this fe- 
cond fight, it cannot be admitted at all. That the De- 
ity fhould work a miracle in order to give intimation 
of the frivolous things that thefe tales are made up of, 
the arrival of a ftranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the 
colour of a fuit of clothes ; and that thefe intimations 
fhould be given for no end, and to thofe perfons only 
who are idle and folitary, who fpeak Gaelic, or who live 
among mountains and deferts —is like nothing in nature 
or providence that we are acquainted with ; and mud 
therefore, unlefs it were confirmed by fatisfadtory proof 
(which is not the cafe), be rejedted as abfurd and in- 
c; edible. 

Thefe vifions, fuch as they are, may reafonably 
enough be aferibed to a diftempered fancy. And that 
in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain ap¬ 
pearances fhould, on fome rare occafions, refemble cer¬ 
tain events, is to be expedled from the laws of chance; 
and feems to have in it nothing more marvellous or fu- 
pernatural, than that the parrot, who deals out his fenr- 
rilities at random, fhould fometinaes happen to falute the 
paffen^er by his right appellation. 

To the confidence of thefe objedtions Dr Johnfon re¬ 
plies, that by prefuming to determine what is fit, and 
what is beneficial, they prefuppofe more knowledge of 
the univerfal fyftem than man has attained ; and there¬ 
fore depend upon principles too complicated and exten- 
five for onr comprehenfion ; and that there can be no 
f.'entity n the confequence when the premifes are not 
underflood ; that the fecond fight is only wonderful be- 
caufe it is rare, for, confidered in itfelf, it involves no 
-more difficulty than dreams, or perhaps than the regu¬ 
lar exercife of the cogitative faculty ; that a general opi¬ 
nion of comrxiunicative impulfes, or vifionary reprefenta- 
tions, has prevailed in all ages and all nations; that par¬ 
ticular inftances have been given with fuch evidence, as 
neither Bacon nor Bayle has been able to refifi ; that 
fudden imDreffions, which the event has verified, have 
been felt by more than own or publifh them ; that the 
fecond fight of the Hebrides implies only the local fre¬ 
quency of a power, which is nowhere totally unknown ; 
and that where we are unable to decide hy antecedent 
re a (on, we muft be content to yield to the force of tef- 


timony. By pretenfions to fecond fight, no profit was Second, 
ever fought or gained. It is an involuntary affedtion, || 
in which neither hope nor fear are known to have any Secretary, 
part. Thofe who profefs to feel it do not bo.aft of it 
as a privilege, nor are confidered by others as advanta- 
geoufly diflinguifhed. They have no temptation to 
feign, and their hearers have no motive to encourage 
the impofture. 

Second Terms , in aljjebra, thofe where the unknown 
quantity has a degree of power lefs than it has in the 
term vvhere it is raifed to the highefi. The art of 
throwing thefe fecond terms out of an equation, that 
is, of forming a new equation where they have no place, 
is one of the molt ingenious and ufelul inventions in all 
algebra. 

SECONDARY, in general, fomething that a£ls as 
fecond or in fubordination to another. 

Secondary, or Secundary, an officer who acts as fe¬ 
cond or next to the chief officer. Such are the fecond- 
aries of the courts of king’s bench and common pleas ; 
the fecondaries of the compters, who are next the flie- 
rflfs of London in each ot the two compters: iwote- 
fecondaries of the pipe ; fecondaries to the remembran¬ 
cers, &c, 

Secondary Circles of the Ecliptic are circles of longi¬ 
tude of the liars; or circles which, palling through the 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic. 

See Circles of Latitude. 

Secondary Qualities of Bodies. Se Metaphysics, 

n° 153. 

SECONDAT. See Momtesquieu. 

SECRETARIES bird, the falco ferpentarius and 
fagittarius of Linnaeus, but claffed by Latham under 
the genus Vultur ; which fee. 

SECRETARY, an officer who, by his mafier’s 
orders, writes letters, difpatches, and other inftruments, 
which he renders authentic by his fignet. Of thefe 
there are feveral kinds; as, z. Secretaries of date, 
who are officers that have under their management and 
direffion the modi important affairs of the government, 
and are obliged conliantly to attend on the executive : 
they receive and difpatch whatever comes to their 
hands, either from the cabinet, the army, private 
grants, pardons, difpenfations, &c. as likewife petitions 
to the fovereign, which, when read, are returned to 
them : ail which they difpatch according to the king’s 
diredlion. They have authority to commit perfons for 
treafon, and other offences againff the (fate, as confer- 
vators of the peace at common law, orasjuftices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom. They are members of 
the priyy council, which is feldom or never held with¬ 
out one of them being piefent. As to the bufinefs and 
correfpondence in all pai ts of that kingdom, it is manag? 
ed by either of the fecretarfes without any diftinffion ; 
but with refpedt to foreign affairs, the bufinefs is divi¬ 
ded into two provinces or departments, the fouthern 
and the northern, comprehending all the kingdoms and 
ftates that have any intercourfe with Great Britain ; 
each fecretary receiving all letters and addreffes from, 
and making all difpatches to, the feveral princes and 
dates comprehended in his province. Ireland and the 
Plantations are under the direction of the elder fecreta¬ 
ry, who has the fouthern province, which alfo compre¬ 
hends France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Turkey ; the northern province includes the Low Coun¬ 
tries, 
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Secretion tries Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Mufi- 
I covy. Each of the fecretaries has an apartment in all 
Seitor. the royal houfes, both for their own accommodation 
and their officers ; they have alfo a table at the king’s 
charge, or elfe board-wages. The two fecretaries for 
Britain have each two under fecretaries, and one chief 
clerk; with an uncertain number uf other clerks and 
tranflators, all wholly depending on them. To the le- 
cretaries of ftate belong the cuftodv of that feal properly 
called the Jignet , and the direction of two other offices, 
one called the paper-office , and the other the Jignet office* 
In addition to thefe, there is at prefent (1795) a fecre- 
tary for the war department, whofe office mud be tern, 
porary. 2. Secretary of an erabaffy.a perfon attending an 
ambaH'ador, for writing difpatches relating to the nego- 
ciation. There is a great difference between the fecreta- 
ry of an embaffy and the nnibaffador’s fecretary ; the 
lad being a domedic or menial of the ambalfador, and 
the fird a fervant or min',[for < f the prince. 3. The fe¬ 
cretary of war, an officer of the war-office, who has two 
chief clerks under him, the lad of which is the fecreta¬ 
ry ’s meffenger. There are alfo fecretaiies in mod of 
the other offices. 

SECRETION, in the animal ceconomy. See Phy¬ 
siology, left. VI. 

SECT, a collective term, comprehending all fuch as 
follow the doctrines and opinions of lhme Umuus divine, 
philofopher, &c. 

SECTION, in gene-al, denotes a part of a divided 
thing, or the divifion itfelf. Such, particularly, are 
the fubdividons of a chapter; called alfo paragraphs 
and articles : the mark of a lection is § 

Section, in geometry, denotes a lide or furface of 
a body or figure cut off by another ; or the place where 
lu.es, planes &c. cut eacli other. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle com¬ 
prehended between two radii and the arch ; or it is a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of 
x a circle. 

$e<ftor Sector, is alfo a m.ithem.rical indrument, of great 
ufe in finding the pr 'portion between quantities of the 
fame kind : as between lines and lines, furfaces and fur- 
faces, &c. whence the French call it the compafs of pro¬ 
portion. The great advantage of the feCtor above the 
common feales, See. is, that it is made fo as to fit all ra¬ 
dii and all feales. By the lines of chords, fines, &c. 
on the lector, we have lines of chords, fines, See. to any 
radius betwixt the length and breadth of the feCtor v hen 
open. 

The real inventor of this valuable indrument is un¬ 
known; yet of fo much merit has the invention appeared, 
that it was claimed by Galileo, and difputed by nations. 

The feCtor is founded on the fourth ptopofition of 
the lixth book of Euclid ; where it is demondvated, 
that fimilar triangles h„ve their h mologous fides pro¬ 
portional. An idea of the theory of its conftruCtion 
may be conceived thus. Let the lines AB, AC (1 i;e 
CCCCXLV 1 II. fig. 5.) reprefent the legs of the feCtor ; 
and AD, AE, two equal leCl.ons from the centre : if, 
now the p -ints CB and DE be connected, the lines CB 
and DE will be parallel; therefore the triangles ADE, 


ACB will be fimilar; and confequeutly the iides 
DE, AB, and BC, proportional; that is, as AD: - 
DE :: AB ; BC ■ whence, if AD be the half, third or 
fourth part of AB ; DE will be a half, third, or fourth 
part of CB : and the fame holds of all the red. If, 
therefore, AD be the chord, fine, or tangent, of any 
number of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the 
fame to the radius BC. 4 

Delcription of the Sector. The indrument con fills ofDefcribed. 
two rulers or legs, of brafs or ivory, or any ether mat¬ 
ter, reprefenting the radii, moveable round an axis or 
joint, the middle of whiJi expreffes the c litre ; whence 
are drawn on the faces of the rulers feveral feales, winch 
may be didinguilbed into fingle and double. 

The double feales, or lines graduated upon the facro 
of the indrument, and which ate to be ufed as feCloni! 
lines, proceed from the centre; and are, I. Two fcalet 
of equal parts, one on each leg, marked Lit. or t, each 
of thefe feales, from the great extend venefs or its nit, 
is called the line of /;r;-s. 2. Two lines of chord; mark¬ 

ed cho. ore. 3. Two lines of focants narked st.c. 
or s. A line of polygons marled pol. Upon the 
other face the feCtoral lines are, 1. Two l : nes of fine: 
marked sin. or s. 2. Two lines of tangents marked 
tan. or t. 3. Between the lines of tangents ar.J fine, 
there is another line of tangents to a leii'er iadiu', to 
fupply the defeCt of the former, and extending from 45^ 
to 75 0 , marked if. 

Each pair of thefe lines (except the line cf poly¬ 
gon-) is fo adjuded as to make equal angles at the 
centre; and confequeutly at whatever didance the fee- 
tor be opened, the angles will be always relpeCtively 
equal That is, the didarice between 10 and 10 on, 
the line of lines, will be equal to 60 and 60 on the line 
of chords, 90 and 90 on the line of fines, and 45 and 
45 on the hue of tangents. 

Befides the fedora!feales, there are others on etch 
face, placed parallel to the outward edges, and uEd ns 
thofe of the common plane feale. 1. Tlv.-fo are a line of 
inches. 2. A line cf latitudes. 3. A line of hours. 

4. A line of inclination of meridians. 5. A line of 
chords. Three logarithmic feales, namely, one of num¬ 
bers, one of fines, and one of tangents ; thefe are ufed 
when the feCtor is fully opened, the legs forming one 
line (a). , 

The value of the divifions on , mod of the hues are Tor.ead. 
detet mined by the figures adjacent to ri era ; thefe pro- and clhi- 
ceed by tens, which conltitute the divifions of the lird I j iate l ^ e 
order, and are numbered accordingly ; but the value of th^ 
the divifions on the line of lines, that arc difffjigjxifted ^ 
by figures, is entirely arbitrary, and may reprefent any " 
value that is given to them ; hence the figures 1, 2, 3, 

4, See. may denote either 10, 20, 30, 40, or too, 200, 

300, 400, and fo on. 

The line of lines is divided into ten equal parts, num¬ 
bered 1, 2, 3, to 10 ; thefe may be called fivj'icns oft’-c 
firft order ; each of thefe are again fubdivided into 10 
other equal parts, which may be called divifions of the fe- 
cond order ; each of thefe is divided into two equal parts, 
forming divifions of the third order. The divifions on 
all the feales are contained between four parallel lines ; 


_ (a) The lines are placed in different orders cn different feflors, but they may eafily be found by thefe rcr.e.. 
directions. 
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Se<ftor. thofe of the firft order extend to -the'mo ft diftant; thofe 
of the third to the lead ; thofe of the fecond to the inter¬ 
mediate parallel. 

When the whole line of lines reprefents too, the di¬ 
vifions of the firft order, or thofe to which the figures 
are annexed, reprefent tens ; thofe of the fecond order 
units ; thofe of the third order the halves of thefe units. 

If the whole line reprefent ten, then the divilions of 
the firft order are units ; thole of the fecond tenths; the 
third twentieths. 

In the line of tangents, the divifions to which the 
numbers are affixed, are the degrees exprdfed fiy thofe 
numbers. Every, filth degree is denoted by a line forne- 
what longer than the reft ; between every number and 
each fifth degree, there are four divifions, longer than 
the intermediate adjacent ones, thefe are whole de¬ 
grees ; the Ihorter ones, or thofe of the thirdorder, are 
'3c minutes. 

From the centre, to 60 degrees, the line of fines is’ 


1 


SEC 


.4 

' Divifion of 
a given line 
by the line 
of equal 
parts. 


divided like the line of tangents, from 60 to 70 ; it is 
divided only to every degree, from 70 to 80, to every 
two degrees, from 80 to 90; the divifion inuft be efti- 
mated by the eye. 

The divifions on the line of chords are to be eftima- 
ted in the fame manner as the tangents. 

The leffer line of tangents is graduated every two 
degrees, from 45 to 50 ; but from 50 to 60 to every 
degree ; from 60 to the end, to half degrees. 

The line of lecants from o to 10 is to be eftimated 
by the eye ; from 20 to 50, it is divided to every two 
degrees ; from 50 to 60 to every degree; from 60 to 
the end to every half degree., 

Ufe of the Line of Equal Parts on the Sector, i. To 
divide a given line i; to any number of equal parts, 
fuppofe feven. Take the given line in your compaffes ; 
and fetting one foot in a divifion ot equal parts, that 
may be divided by feven, for example 'o, whofe fe- 
venth part is 10, open the fedtor till the other point 
fall exadtly‘011 70, in the fame line on the other leg. 
In this, difpolition, applying one point of the compaffes 
to 10 in the fame line ; ftuu them till the other fall in 
10 in the fame line on the other leg, and this opening 
will be the feventh part of the given line. Note, if 


line to the given multiplicator ; open -the fe'or till Sedtoiv. 
you fit that lateral diftance to the parallel of 1 and 1, w-v-^ 
or 10 and 10, and keep the fedtor in that , dilpofition ; 
then take in the compaffes the parallel diftance of the 
multiplicand, which diftance, mealured laterally on the 
fame line, will give the produdt required. Thus, fup¬ 
pofe it were required to find the produdt of 8-multi¬ 
plied by 4 : take the lateral diftance from the centre 
of the line to 4 in your compaffes, i. e place one loot 
of the compafles.in the beginning of the divifions, and 
extend the other along the lin|j to 4. Open the lec¬ 
tor till you fit this lateral diliafice to the parallel of 1 
and 1, or 10 and 10. Then take the parallel diftance 
of 8, the multiplicand ; i e. extend, the edmpaffes from 
8, in this line, on one leg, 10 8 in the fame line on the 
other ; and that extent, meafured laterally, will give the 
product required. 

5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the fee- D ; vj pf on ■„ 
tor. Extend the compaffes laterally from the begin- general. * 
ning of the line to 1, and open the fedtor till you fit 
that extent to the parallel of the divif r; then take 
the parallel diftance of the dividend, which extent, mea¬ 
fured in a lateral direction, will give the quotient re¬ 
quired. Thus, fuppofe it was required to divide 36 
by 4 ; extend the compaffes laterally, the beginning of 
the.line to 1, and fit to that extent the parallel, of 4, 
the divifor ; then extend the compaffes parallel, from 
36 on one leg to 36 on the other, and that extent, mea¬ 
fured laterally, will give 9, the quotient required. p . 

6 Proportion by tne line ot equal parts. Make the p r oportioru 
lat-.ral diftance of the fecond term the parallel diftance of 
the firft term, the parallel diftance of the third term is 
the fourth proportional. Example. To find a fourth 
proportional to 8, 4, and 6, lake the lateral diftance of 
4, and make it the paiallel diftance ot 8 ; then the pa¬ 
rallel diftance ot 6, extended from the centre, ftiall reach 
to the fourth proportional 3. 

In the fame manner, a third proportional is found to 
two numbers. Thus, to find a third proportional to 
8 and 4, the fedtor remaining as in the former example, 
the parallel diftance of 4, extended from the centre, 

{hall reach to the third proportionaL 2. In all thefe 
cafes, if the 1 number to be made a parallel diftance be 


the line to be divided be too long to be applied to the too great for the lector, fome aliquot part of it is to be 


S 

To mea- 
fure the pe¬ 
rimeter of 

a polygon 


6 

Subtrac¬ 

tion. 


legs of the fedtor, divide only one half or one fourth 
by feven, and the double or quadruple thereof will be 
the feventh part of the whole. 

2. To meafure the lines of the perimeter of a poly¬ 
gon, one of which contains a given number of equal 
parts. Take the given line in your compaffes, and fet 
it parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to the num¬ 
ber on each leg expreffing its length. The fedtor. re¬ 
maining thus, fet off the length of each of the other 


taken, and the aiffwer is to be.multiplied by the num¬ 
ber by which the firft number was divided. 

Ufe of the Line of Chords on the Sector, i . To open l; D£ „£ 
the fedtor fo as the two line, of chords may make an chords, 
angle or number of degrees, fuppofe 40. Take the di¬ 
ftance from the joint 1040, the number of the degrees 
propofed, on the line of chords ; open the fedt or titl the 
diftance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal to the 
gi*en diftance eff 40 ; then wili the two lines on thefec- 


Multipli- 

cation. 


lines parallel to the former, and the number each of tor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was required, 
them falls on will exprefs its length. 2. The fedtor being opened, to find the degrees of 

3. A right line being given, and the number of its aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay 
parts it contains, fuppofe 120, to take from it a fhorter it off on the line of chords from the centre ; the num- 
line, containing any number of the fame parts, fuppofe ber whereon it terminates will ihow the degrees, See. 
25. Take the given line in your compaffes, open the required. 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle. Open the fedtor till the di¬ 
ftance between 60 and 60 be equal in the radius ■ f the 
given circle : then take the parallel extent 1 f ihe chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the ledtor, and 


fedtor till the two feet fall on 120 on each leg; then 
will the diftance between 25 on one leg, and the fame 
number on the other, give the line required. 

4. To multiply by the lin; of equal parts on the 
fedtor. Take the lateral diftance from the centre of the 
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SeiSor. lay it off on the circumference of the given circle.— 
Hence any regular polygon may be eafily infcribed in a 
Ir given circle. 

Line of Ufe of the Line of Polygons on the Sector. I. To in- 
polygons. fcribe a regular polygon in a given circle. Take the 
femidiameter of the given circle in the compares, and 
adjuft it to the number 6, on the line of polygons, on 
each leg of the fedtor : then, the fedtor remaining thus 
opened, take the diftance of the two equal numbers, 
exprefling the number of fides the polygon is to have ; 
e. gr. the ditlance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 7 
to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Thefe diftances, carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo many equal parts. 

2. To delcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a penta¬ 
gon, on a given right line. Take the length of the 
line in the eompaffes, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The fee- 
tor thus opened, upon the fame lines take the extent 
from 6 to 6 ; this will be the femidiameter of the circle 
the polygon is to be infcribed in. If then, with this 
d:fiance, from the ends of the given line, you deferibe 
two arches of a circle, their interledtion will be the 
centre of the circle. 

3. On a right line, to deferibe an ifofceles triangle, 
having the angles at the bale double that at the ver¬ 
tex. Open the fedtor, till the ends of the given line 
fall on 10 and 10 on each leg ; then take the dillance 
from 6 to 6. This will be the length of the two equal 
fides of the triangle. 

13 Ufe vf the Lines of Sines, f angents, and Secants, on the 

gents' and Sector. By the leveral lines difpofed on the fedtor, 
fecajstn. we have feales to feveral radii ; fo that having a 
length or radius given, not exceeding the length of the 
fedtor when (pened, we find the chord, line, &c. 
thereto: e-gr. Suppofe the chord, fine, or tangent, 
of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches requiied ; make 
3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the lines 
of chords cf the two legs : then will the fame extent 
teach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
90 to 90 on the line of the fines on the other fide ; fo 
that to whatever radius the line of chords is fet, to the 
fame are all the others fet. In this difpefiti n, there¬ 
fore, it the aperture between 10 and to, on the lines 
ol chords, be taken with the compaifes, it will give 
the chord of to degrees. If the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, it will 
be the fine of 10 degrees. Laftly, if the aperture of 10 
and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan¬ 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re¬ 
quired ; for the chord, the appertui e of half the arch, 
vi/,.33, mu ft be taken, as before; which diftance, re¬ 
peated twice, gives the chord, of 70 degrees. To find 
the tangent of 70 degrees to the-fame radius ; thefmall 
line of tangents mull be ufed. the other only reaching 
to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture between 
45 and 1)5 on the fmall line; the extent between 70 
and 70 degrees on the fame, will be the tangent of 70 
degrees to 3 inches radius. 

To find the fecant of an arch, make the given radius 
the aperture between o and o on the lines of fecants 
then will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on 
the faid lines, give the tangent of io° or 70°. 

1,1 the convufe of any of thefe things were requii ed, 


that is, if the radius be required, to which a grven Se&or, 
line is the fine, tangent, or fecant, it is but making J^u lar. 
the given line, if a chord, the aperture on the line of 
chords, between 10 and 10, and then the fedtor will 
Hand at the radius required ; that is, the aperture be¬ 
tween 60 and 60 on the faid line is the radius. If 
the given line were a fine, tangent, or fecant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number of de¬ 
grees ; then will the diftance of 90 and 90 on the .fines,, 
of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and o on the fe¬ 
cants, be the radius. 

AJlronomical Sector. See Astronomical Scfior. 

Dialing Sector. See Dialing. 

SECULAR, that which 1 elates to affairs of the pre- 
fent world, in which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to 
fft ritual, ecclefafical: thus we fay fecular power, See. 

Secular, is more pecuharly ufed for a perfon who 
lives at liberty in the world, not Ihut up in a moru- 
ftery, ncr bound by vows,, or fubjected to the particu¬ 
lar rules of any religious community ; in which fenfe■ 
it ftands oppofed to regular. The Romilh cleigy aie 
divided into fecular and regular, of which the latter aie 
bound by monaftic rules, the former not. 

Secular Games, in antiquity, folemn games held 
among the Romans once in an age. Theie games laft-- 
ed three days and as many nights ; during which time 
facrifices were performed, theatrical fhews exhibited,, 
with combat'., fports, &c. in the circus. The eccafion. 
of thefe games, according to Valerius Maximus, was to- 
ftop the progrefs of a plague. Valerius Pubiicola was, 
the firft who celebrated them at Rome, in the year cf 
the city 245. The folemnity was as follows : The. 
whole world was invited by a herald to a feaft which 
they had never feen already, nor ever fhould fee again.. 

Some days before the games began, the quindecemviri 
in the Capitol and the Palatine temple, diftributed to 
the people purifying compolitions, of various kinds, as., 
flambeaus, fulphur, &c. From hence the populace 
paffed to Diana’s temple on the Aventine mount, with 
wheat, barley, and oats, as an offering. After this,, 
whole nights were fpent in devotion to the Ddlinies. 

When the time of the games was fully come, the people, 
affembled in the Campus Martius, and fictificed to Ju¬ 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Lutona, Diana, the Parcae, Ceres,. 

Pluto and l’rofcrpine. On the fit ft night of thefeift 
the emperor, with the quindecemviri, caufed three, altars, 
to be eredted on the banksof the Tiber, which they fprink-. 
led with the blood of three lambs and then proceeded 
to regular facrifice. A fpace was next marked out fir 
a theatre, which was illuminated with innumerable, 
flambeaus and fires. Here they fung hymns, and cele¬ 
brated all kinds of fports. On the day after, having 
offered vidtims at the Capitol, they went to the Campus. 

Martius, and celebrated fports to the honour of Apollo 
and Diana. Thefe lafted till next day, when the noble 
matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, went to 
the Capitol to Ting hymns to Jupiter. On the third day,, 
which concluded the folemnity, twen>y-feven boys, and 
as many girls, fung in the temple of Palatine Apollo, 
hymns and verfes in Greek and Latin, to recommend- 
the city to the protection of thofe deities whom they 
defigued particularly to honour by their facrifices. 

The inimitable Carmen Seculat e of Horace was com-, 
pofed for this laft day, in the Secular Games, held by 
Auguftus. 
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secular It has been much difputed whether thefe games were 
|] held every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. 

S e cundus. Valerius Arums, Varro, and Livy, are quoted in fup- 
porc of the former opinion: In favour of the latter 
may be produced the quindecemviral regifters, the edifts 
of Auguftns, and the words of Horace in the Secular 
poem, 

Cat us undenos Secies per annos. 

It was a general belief, that the girls who bore a 
part in the long fhould be fooneft married ; and that 
the children who did not dance and fing at the coming 
of Apollo, Ihoulddie unmarried, and at an early period 
of life. 

Sbcviar Poem, a poem fung or rehearfed at the fe- 
cular games; of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being a fapphic ode at the 
end of his epodes. 

SECULARIZATION, the aft of converting a 
regular perfon, place, or benefice, into a fecular one. 
Almoft all the cathedral churches were anciently regu¬ 
lar, that is, the canons Were to be religious ; but they 
have been fince fecularized. For the fecularization of 
a regular church, there is required the authority of the 
pope, that of the prince, the bifhop of the place, the 
patron, and even the confent of the people. Religious 
that want to be releafed from their vow, obtain briefs 
of fecularization from the pope. 

SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the feveral coats 
or membranes wherein the foetus is wrapped up in the 
mother’s womb ; as the chorion and amnios, with the 
placenta, &c. 

SECUNDUS (Joafines Nicolaius), an elegant writer 
of Latin poetry, was born at the Hague in the year 
1511. His defcent was from an ancient and honour¬ 
able family in the Netherlands ; and his father Nicola- 
' us Everardus, who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Middleburg, Teems to have been high in the favour of 
the emperor Charles V. as he was employed by that 
monarch in feveral ftations of conftderable importance. 
We find him firft a member of the grand parliament 
or council of Mechelen, afterwards prefident of the 
ftates of Holland and Zealand at the Hague, and laft- 
3 y holding a fimilar office at Mechelen, where he died, 
Augull 5, 1532, aged 70. 

Thele various employments did not occupy the whole 
of Everardus’s time. Notwitbftandiitg the multiplicity 
cf his builnefs, he found leilure to cultivate letters with 
great fuccefs, and even to aft as preceptor to his own 
children, who were five fons and three daughters. 
They all took the name of Nicolaii from their father ; 
but on what account our author was called Secundus is 
not known. It could not be from the order of his 
birth, for he was the youngeft fon. Perhaps the name 
was not given him till he became eminent; and then, 
according to the faffiion of the age, it might have its 
) lie from fome pun, fuch as his being Poetarum nemini 
Secundus. Poetry, however, was by no means the pro- 
feffion which his father wifhed him to follow. Hein- 
tended him for the lave, and when he could no longer 
direft his ftudies himfelf, placed him under the cate of 
Jacobus Valeardus. This man is faid to have been every 
way well qualified to difeharge the important truft 
which was committed to him ; and he certainly gained 
the affeftion of his pupil, who, in one of his poems, 
a 


mentions the death of Valeardus with every appearance Secvn 
of unfeigned forrow. Another tutor was toon provi¬ 
ded ; but it does not appear that Secundus devoted 
much Of his time to legal purfuits. Poetry and the 
/tfter arts of painting andlculpturehadengagedhis mind 
at a very early period ; and the imagination on which 
thefe have laid hold, can with difficulty fubmit to the 
dry ftudy of malty civilians. Secundus is laid to have 
written verfes when but ten years old ; and from the 
vail quantity which he left behind him, we hav e reafon 
to conclude that fuch writing was his principal employ¬ 
ment. He found time, however, to carve figures of 
ail his own family, of his miftrelfes, of the emperor 
Chares V. of feveral eminent perfonages of thofe times, 
and of many of his intimate friends; and in the laft 
edition of his Works publifhed by Scirverius at Leyden, 

1631, there is a print of one of his miftrelfes with this 
inscription round it; Vatis amatoris Julia sculpta 

MAN U. 

Secundus having nearly attained the age of twenty 
one, and being determined, as it would feem, to comply 
as far as poffible with the wifhes of his father, quitted 
Mechelen, and went to France, where at Bourges , a city 
in the Orleanois, he ftudied the civil law under the cele¬ 
brated Andreas Alciatus. AlciatUs was one of the nioft 
learned civilians of that age ; but what undoubtedly 
endeared him much more to our author was his general 
acquaintance with polite literature, and mote particular¬ 
ly his tafte in poetry. Having ftudied a year under 
this eminent profelfor, and taken his degrees, Secundus 
returned to Mechelen, where he remained only a very 
few months. In 1533 he went into Spain with warm 
recommendations to ttie count of Naffau and other per- 
fons of high rank ; and foon afterwards became fccre- 
tary to the cardinal atchbiffiop of Toledo in a depart¬ 
ment of bufinefs which required no other qualifications 
than what he po{felled in a very eminent degree, a faci¬ 
lity in writing with elegance the Latin language. It 
was during his refidence with this cardinal that he wrote 
his Bdfia, a feries of wanton poems, of which the fifth, 
feventh, and ninth carm'ma of Catu/lus{eemsto have given 
the hint. Secundus was not, however, a fervile imitator 
of Catullus. His expreffions feem to be borrowed ra¬ 
ther from Tibullus and Propertius; and in the warmth 
of his deferiptions he fiirpaffes every thing that has been 
written on fimilar fubjefts by Catullus , Tibullus, Proper¬ 
tius, C. Gallus, Ovid, or Horace. 

In 1535 he accompanied the emperor Charles V. to 
the fiege of Tunis, but gained no laurels as a foldier. 

The hardfliips which were endured at that memorable 
fiege were but little fuited to the foft difpofition of a 
votary of Venus and the mufes ; and upon an enterprife 
which might have furnilhed ample matter for an epic 
poem, it is remarkable that Secundus wrote nothing 
which has been deemed worthy of prefervation. Ha¬ 
ving returned from his martial expedition, he was fent 
by the cardinal to Rome to congratulate the pope 
upon the fuccefs of the emperor’s arms ; but was taken 
fo ill on the road, that he was not able to complete his 
journey. He was advifed to feek, withoii't a moment’s 
delay, the benefit of his native air : and that happily- 
recovered him. 

Having now quitted the fervice of the archbiftiop 
of Toledo; Secundus was employed in the fame office of 
Secretary by the bilhop of Utrecht; and fo much had 

he 
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Secundus he hitherto diftinguifhed himfelf by the claffical elegance 
II of his compofidons, that he was foon called upon to fill 
Sec utores. the important poll of private Latin fecretary to the em- 
peror, who was then in Italy. This was the mod ho¬ 
nourable office to which our author was ever appointed ; 
but before he could enter upon it death put a flop to his 
career of glory. Having arrived at Saint- Amand in the 
diltrift <>f Tour nay, in order to meet, upon bufinels, 
with the biffiop of Utrecht, he was on the 8th of Octo¬ 
ber 1536 cut off by a violent fever, in the very flower 
of his age, not having quite completed his twenty-fifth 
year. He was interred in the church of the Benedictines, 
of which his patron, the bilhop, was abbot or pro-abbat; 
and his near relations ereCted to his memory a marble 
monument, with a plain Latin infcription. 

The works of Secundus have gone through feveral 
editions, of which the beft and moll copious is that of 
Scriverius already mentioned. It coniifts of Julia, Eleg. 
Lib. I.; Amor.es, Eleg. Lib. 2. ; ad Diversos Eleg. 
Lib. 3. ; Basia, ftyled by the editor mcomparalilit et 
divinus prorfus liber; Epigrammata; Odarum liber 
unus; Epistolarum liber unus Elegiaca ; Efistola- 
rum liber alter, heroico carmine fcriptus ; Funerujm liber 
unus; Sylva: et Carminum fragmenta; Poemata 
nannulla fratrum; Itinerjvria Secundi tria, &c. ; 
Epistola; tetidem, foluta oratione. Of thefe works it 
would be fuperfluous in us to give any character after 
the ample teflimonies prefixed to them of Lelius Greg. 
Gyraldus, the elder Scaligtr, Theodore Beza, and others 
equally celebrated in the republic of letters, who all 
fpeak of them with rapture. A French critic, indeed, 
after having affirmed that the genus of Secundus never 
produced any thing which was not excellent in its kind, 
adds, with too much truth, Mais fa mufe ejl un peu trap 
iafcive For this fault our author makes the following 
a pology in an epigram addrefled to the grammarians; 

Carmina cur fpargam cun&is lafciva libellis, 

Queritis ? Infulfos arceo grammaticos. 

Fortia magnanimi canerem fi Csefaris arma, 

EaCtave Divorum religiofa virum : 

Quot mifer exciperemque notas, patererque lituras? 
•Quot fierem teneris fupplicium pueris ? 

At nunc uda rnihi didlant cum Basia carmen, 

Pruriet et verfu mentula multa meo ; 

Me leget innuptse juvenis placiturus amicas, 

Et placitura nova blanda puella viro : 

Et quemcunque juvat lepidorum de grege vatum 
Otia feltivis ludere deliciis. 

Lucibus et Ixtis procul hinc abfvftite, sjevi 
Grammatici, injuftas et cohibite mamts. 

Ne puer, ab malleis caefus lacrymanfque leporis ; 
Duram forte meis ossibus optet humum. 

SECURIDACA, a plant belonging to the clafs of 
diadelphia, and to the order of oCfcandria. The calyx 
has three leaves, which are fmall, deciduous, and colour¬ 
ed. The corolla is papilionaceous. The vexillum, con- 
lilting of two petals, is oblong, ftraight, and conjoined 
to the cariua at the hafe. The carina is of the fame 
length with the nix. The legnmen is ovated, unilocu¬ 
lar, monofpermous, and ending in a ligulated ala. 
There are two fpecies, the erecia and vcdubilis. The 
erefta has an upright Hem : the volubilis or fcandens is 
a climbing plant, and is a native of the Well Indies. 

SECUTORES, a Ipecies of gladiators among the 
Vol. XVII. 


Romans, whofe arms were a helmet, a fhield, and a 
fwordor a leaden bullet. They were armed in this man- Sed't^ R 
ner, becaufe they had to contend with the ieoarii, who 
were dreffed in a fhort tunic, bore a three-pointed lance 
in their left hand, and a net in their right. The reti- 
arius attempted to calf his net ovei the head of ihe fe- 
cutor; and if he fucceeded, he drew it together und 
flew him with his trident: but if be milled his aim, 
he immediately betook himfelf to flight till he could 
find a fecond opportunity of intangling his adverfary 
with his net. He was- pnrfued by the fecutor, who 
endeavoured to difpatch him in his flight. 

Secutores was alfo a name given to fuch gladiatois 
who took the place of thofe killed in the combat, or 
who engaged the conqueror. This poll was ufually 
taken by lot. 

SEDAN is a town of Champagne in France, in E. 

Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 49. 46. This is the capital of 
a principality of the lame narpe, fituated on the Maefe, 
fix miles from Bouillon, and fifteen from Charleville. 

Its fituation on the frontiers of the territory of Liege, 

Namur, and Limburg, formerly rendered it one of the 
keys of the kingdom. It is extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a ftrong citadel. The caftle is fituated on a 
rock, furrounded with large towers and ftrong walls 
here you fee a moll beautiful magazine of ancient arms. 

The governor’s palace is oppofite the caftle. From 
the ramparts you have a molt agreeable profped of the 
Maefe and the neighbouring country. Though the 
town is but fmall, yet it is full of tradefmen, as tanners, 
weavers, dyers, &c. the manufacture of fine cloth 
in tliis city employing a great number of hands. The 
principality of Sedan formerly belonged to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was obliged in the beginning of the lalt 
century to refign it to the crown. 

SEDAN-chair is a covered vehicle for carrying a 
tingle perfon, fufpended by two poles, and borne by two 
men, hence denominated chairmen . They were firft in¬ 
troduced into .London in 1634, when Sir Sanders Dun- 
comb obtained the foie privilege to ufe, let, and hire a 
number of the faid covered chairs for fourteen years. 

SEDITION, among civilians, is ufed for a factious 
commotion of the people, or an affembly of a number 
of citizens without lawful authority, tending to difturb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This offence is of 
different kinds:Tome feditions more immediately threat¬ 
ening the fupreme power, and the fubverfion of the 
prefent conftitution of the ftate; others tending only 
towards the redrefs of private grievances. Among the 
Romans, therefore, it was varioufly punilhed, according 
as its find and tendency threatened .greater mifchief. 

See lib. i. Cod. de Seditiofis, and Mat. de Crimin. lib. ii. 
n. 5. de Lafa Majefiate. In the punilhmentpthe authors 
and ringleaders were jultly diftinguiflied from thofe 
who, with lefs wicked intention, joined ,and made 
part of the multitude. 

The fame diflinfiion holds in the law of England 
.and in that of .Scotland. Some kinds of feditiou in 
England amount to Jiigh trealon, and come within the 
flat. 25 Edw. III. as levying war againft the king. 

And feveral feditions are mentioned in the Scotch aCts 
of parliament as treafonable. Bayne’s Grim. Lazo of 
Scotland, p. 33, 34. The law of Scotland makes riot¬ 
ous and tumultuous affemblies a fpecies of fedition- 
But the law there, as well as in England, is now chiefly 
H h regulated 
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bed.'.tiv-j regulated by the riot aft, made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be 
P obferved, that the proper officers in Scotland, to make 
3^ - the proclamation thereby enafted, are ffieriffs, ftewards, 
and bailies of regalities, or their deputies; magifttates 
of royal boroughs, and all other inferior judges and 
magiftrates ; high and petty conllables, or other officers 
of the peace, in any country, ftewartry, city, or town. 
And in that part of the ifland, the punifliment of the 
offence is any thing fliort of death which the judges, 
in their diferetion, may appoint. 

SEDATIVES, in medicine, a general name for 
fuch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, fuch as 
blood-letting, cooling falts, purgatives, &c. 

SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea ufed for him 
that is charged with the death of another, by alleging 
that he was under a neceffity of doing what he did in 
his own defence : as that the other affaulted hjm in fuch 
a manner, that if he had not done what he did, he muft 
have been in hazard of his own life. See Homicide 
and Murder. 

SEDIMENT, the fettlement or dregs of any thing, 
or that grofs heavy part of a fluid body which finks to 
the bottom of the veffel when at reft. 

SEDLEY (Sir Charles), an Englifh poet and wit, 
the fan of Sir John Sedley of Aylesford in Kent, was 
born about the year 1639. At the reftoration he came 
to London to join the general jubilee ; and commen¬ 
ced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was fo much 
admired, that he became a kind of oracle among the 
poets; which made king Charles tell him, that Na¬ 
ture had given him a patent to be Apollo’s viceroy. 
,The productions of his pen were fome plays, and feveral 
delicately tender amorous poems, in which the foftnefs 
of the verfes was fo exquifite, as to be, called by the 
duke of Buckingham Sedley’s -witchcraft . “ There 
were no marks of genius or true poetry to be deferied, 
(fay the authors of the Biographia Britannica ) ; the 
art wholly confifted in railing loofe thoughts and lewd 
defires, without giving any alarm; and fo the poifon 
worked gently and irrefiftibly. Our author, we may 
be fure, did not efcape the infeftion of his own art, or 
rather was firft tainted himfelf before he fpread the in¬ 
feftion to others.”—A very ingenious writer of the prC- 
fent day, however, fpeaks much more favourably of Sir 
Charles Sedley’s writings. “ He ftudied human na¬ 
ture ; and was diftinguilhed for the art of making hinj- 
felf agreeable, particularly to the ladies; for the verfes 
of Lord Rochefter, beginning with, Sedley has that pre- 
1tailing gentle art, &c. fo often quoted, allude not to his 
-writings, but to his perfonal addrefs.” \_Langhorn's 
Effufom, &c.]—But while he thus grew in reputation 
for wit and in favour with the king, he grew poor and 
debauched: his ellate was impaired, and his morals were 
corrupted. One of his frolics ^ however, being followed 
by an indiftment and a heavy fin^fSir Charles took a 
more ferious turn, applied himfelf to bufinefs, and be¬ 
came a member of parliament, in which he was a fre¬ 
quent fpeaker. We find him in the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons in the reign of James II. whofe attempts upon 
the conftitution be vigoroufly withftood; and he was 
very aftive in bringing on the revolution. This was 
thought more extraordinary, as he had received favours 
from James. Blit that prince had taken a fancy to Sir 
Charles’s daughter (though it feems fhe was not very 
handfomej, and, in confequence of bis intrigues with 


her, he created Mifs Sedley countefs of Dorchefter. Sedr 

This honour, fo far from pleafing, greatly fhocked Sir |[ 

Charles. However libertine he himfelf had been, yet S£du<a,on - 
he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter’s dif- 
honour ; and with regard to her exaltation, he only 
confidered it as rendering her more confpicuoufly in¬ 
famous. He therefore conceived a hatred for the king ; 
and from this, as well as other motives, readily joined 
to difpoffefs him of the throne. A witty faying of 
Sedley’s, on this occafion, is recorded. “ I hate in¬ 
gratitude, (faid Sir Charles) ; and therefore, as the 
king has made my daughter a countefs, I will endeavour 
to make his daughter a queen;” meaning the princefs 
Mary, married to the prince of Orange, who difpoffeffed 
James of the throne at the revolution. He lived to the 
beginning of queen Anne’s reign ; and his works were 
printed in 2 vols 8vo, 1719. 

SEDR, or Sedre, the high-prieft of the feft of Ali 
among the Perfians. The fedre is appointed by the 
emperor of Perfia, who ufually confers the dignity bn 
his neareft relation. The jurifdiftion of the fedre ex¬ 
tends over all effefts deftined for pious purpofes, over 
all mofques, bofpitals, colleges, fepulchres, and mo- 
naileries. He difpofes of all ecclefiailical employments, 
and nominates all the fuperiors of religious houfes. His 
decifions in matters of religion are received as fo many 
infallible oracles ; he judges of all criminal matters in 
his own houfe without appeal. His authority is ba¬ 
lanced by that of the mudfitehid, or firft theologue of 
the empire. 

SEDUCTION, is the aft of tempting and drawing 
afide from the right path, and comprehends every en¬ 
deavour to corrupt any individual of the human race. 

This is the import of the word in itslargeftand moft gene¬ 
ral fenfe; but it is commonly employed to exprefs the aft 
of tempting a virtuous woman to part with her chaftity. 

The feducer of female innocence praftices the fame 
ftratagems of fraud to get poffeffion of a woman’s per- 
fon, that the jwindier employs to get poffeffion of his 
neighbour’s goods or money; yet the law of honour, 
which pretends to abhor deceit, and which impels its vo¬ 
taries to murder every man who prefumes, however juft- 
ly, to fufpeft them of fraud, or to queftion their vera¬ 
city, applauds the addrefs of a fuccefsful intrigue, tho” 
it be well known that the feducer could not have ob¬ 
tained his end without fwearing to the truth of a thou- 
fand falfehoods, and calling upon God to witnefs pro- 
mifes which he never meant to fulfil. 

The law of honour is indeed a very caprieious rule, 
which accommodates itfelf to the pleafures and conve¬ 
niences of higher life; but the law of the land, which 
is enafted for the equal proteftion of high and low', 
may be fuppofed to view the guilt of feduftion wfith a 
more impartial eye. Yet for this offence, even the 
laws of England have provided no other punifliment 
than a pecuniary fatisfaftion to the injured family ; 
which,, in England, can be obtained only by one of the 
quainteft fiftions in the world, by the father’s bringing 
his aftion againft the feducer for the lofs of his daugh¬ 
ter’s fervice during l.er pregnancy and nurturing. See 
Paley’s Moral Philofophy, Book III. Part iii. Chap. 3. 

The moralift, however, who eftimates the merit or 
demerit of aftions, not by laws of human appointment, 
but by their general coniequences as eftablifhed by the 
laws of nature, muft confider the feducer as a criminal 

of 
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Pcdu&ior. of ihe deepeft guilt. In every civilized country, and in 
—many countries where civilization has made but fmall 
progrefs, the virtue of women is collected as it were in¬ 
to a fmgle point, which they are to guard above all 
things, as that on which their happinefs and reputation 
wholly depend. At firII fight this may appear a capri¬ 
cious regulation ; but a moment’s reflection will con¬ 
vince us of the contrary. In the married ftate lo much 
confidence is neceffarily repofed in the fidelity of wo¬ 
men to the beds of their hufbands, and evils fo great 
refult from the violation of that fidelity, that whatever 
contributes in any degree to its preservation, mud be 
agreeable to Him who, in efiablilhing the laws of na¬ 
ture, intended them to be lu'olervient to the real happi¬ 
nefs of all his creatures. But nothing eontributes fo 
much to preferve the fidelity of wives to their hufbands, 
as the impreffing upon the minds of women the higheft 
veneiation for the virtue of chaftity. She who, when 
unmarried, has been accuftomed to grant favours to dif- 
rent men, will not find it eafy, if indeed poflible, to 
refill afterwards the allurements of variety. It is there¬ 
fore a wife inflitution, and agreeable to the will of Him 
who made us, to train up women fo as that they may 
look upon the lofs of their chaftity as the mod difgrace- 
ful of all crimes ; as that which finks them in the order 
of fociety, and robs them of all their value. In this 
light virtuous women adtually look upon the lofs of 
chaftity. The importance of that virtue has been fo 
deeply impreffed upon their minds, and is fo clofely af- 
fociated with the principle of honour, that they cannot 
think but with abhorrence upon the very deed by which 
it is loft. He therefore who by fraud and falfehood 
perfuades the unfufpedting girl to deviate in one inftance 
from the honour of the lex, weakens in a great degree 
her moral principle ; and if he reconcile her to a repe¬ 
tition of her crime, he deftroys that principle entirely, 
as (he has been taught to confider all other virtues as 
inferior to that of chaftity. Hence it is that the hearts 
of proftitutes are generally fteeled againft the miferies 
of their fellow-creatures; that they lend their aid to 
the feducer in his pradtices upon other girls; that they 
lie and fwear and fteal without compundfion; and 
, that too many of them helitate not to commit murder 

if it can ferve any felfifh purpofe of their own. 

The lofs of virtue, though the greateft that man or 
woman can fuftain, is not the only injury which the fe¬ 
ducer brings upon the girl whom he deceives. She 
cannot at once reconcile herfelf to proftitution, or even 
to the lofs of char after; and while a fenfe of fhame re¬ 
mains in her mind, the mifery which fhe fuffers mud be 
exquifite. She knows that fhe has forfeited what in 
the female charadter is mod valued by both fexes; and 
fhe mud be under the perpetual dread of a difeovery. 
She cannot even confide in the honour of her feducer, 
who may reveal her fecret in a fit of drunkennefs, and 
thus rob her of her fame as well as of her virtue ; and 
while fhe is in this ftate of anxious uncertainty, the 
agony of her mind mud be infupportable. That it is 
fo in fadt, the many inftances of child-murder by unmar¬ 
ried women of every rank leave us no room to doubt. 
The affedtion of a mother to her new-born child is one 
of the mod unequivocal and ftrongeft inftindts inhuman 
nature (fee Instinct) ; and nothing fhort of the ex¬ 
tremity of diftrefb could prompt any one fo far to op- 


pofe her nature as to embrue her lianas in the blood of Sedut 
her imploring infant. 

Even this deed of horror fcldom prevents a detec¬ 
tion of the mother’s frailty, which is indeed commonly 
difeovered, though no child has been the confequence 
ot her intrigue. He who can feduce is bafe enough u> 
betray ; and no woman can part with her honour, and 
retain any well-grounded hope that her amour Ihall be 
kept fecret. The villain to whom fhe furrendered will 
glory in his vidtory, if it was with difficulty obtained ; 
and if (lie furrendered at diferetion, her own behaviour 
will reveal her fecret. Her reputation is then irretriev¬ 
ably loft, and no future circumfpedtion will be of the 
fmalleft avail to recover it. She will be fhiinned by the 
virtuous part of her own fex, and treated as a mere in- 
ftrument of pleafure by the other. In fuch circum- 
ftances fhe cannot expedf to be married with advantage. 

She may perhaps be able to captivate the heart of a 
heedlefs youth, and prevail upon him to unite his fate 
to her’s before the delirium of his paffion fhall give him 
time for refledlion ; fhe may be addreffed by a man who 
is a ftranger to her ftory, and married while he has no 
fufpicion of her fecret; or fhe may be foliated by one 
of a ftation inferior to her own, who, though acquaint¬ 
ed with every thing that has befallen her, can barter the 
delicacy of wedded love for fome pecuniary advantage ; 
but from none of thefe marriages can fhe look for hap¬ 
pinefs. The delirium which prompted the firft will 
foon vanifli, and leave the hufband to the bitternefs of 
his own refledtions, which can hardly fail to produce 
cruelty to the wife. Of the fecret, to which, in the 
fecond cafe, the lover was a ftranger, the hufband will 
foon make a difeovery, or at leaft find room for har¬ 
bouring ftrong fufpicions; and fufpicions of having been 
deceived in a point fo delicate have hitherto been uni¬ 
formly the parents of mifery. In the third cafe, the 
man married her merely for money, of which having 
got the poffeffion, he has no farther inducement to treat 
her with refpedt. Such are fome of the confequences 
of fedudtion, even when the perfon feduced has the good 
fortune to get afterwards a hufband ; but this is a for¬ 
tune which few in her circumftances can reafonably ex¬ 
pedf:. By far the greater part of thofe who have been 
defrauded of their virtue by the arts of the feducer fink 
deeper and deeper into guilt, till they become at laft 
common proftitutes. The public is then deprived of 
their fervice as wives and parents ; and inftead of con¬ 
tributing to the population of the ftate, and to the 
fum of domeftic felicity, thefe outcafts of fociety be¬ 
come feducers in their turn, corrupting the morals of 
every young man whofe appetites they can inflame, 
and of every young woman whom they can entice 
to their own pradtices. 

All this complication of evil Is produced at firft by- 
arts, which, if employed to deprive a man of his pro- 
perty, would fubjedt the offender to the execration of 
his fellow-citi?ens, and to an ignominious death : but 
while the forger of a bill is purfued with relentlefs ri¬ 
gour by the minifters of juftice, and the fwincller load¬ 
ed with univerfal reproach, the man who by fraud and 
forgery has enticed an innocent girl to gratify his de¬ 
fires at the expence of her virtue, and thus introduced 
her into a path which muft infallibly lead to her own 
ruin, as well as to repeated injuries to the public at 
- H h 2 large. 
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j.-du&ioa, large, is not defpifed by his own Tex, ami is too often 
Sed um. care ff e d even by the virtuous part of the other. Yet 
the lofs of property may be eafily repaired ; the lofs of 
honour is irreparable ! It is vain to plead in alleviation 
of this guilt, that women Ihould be on their, guard 
againft the arts of the feducer. Moft unqueftionahly 
they Ihould ; but arts have been ufed which hardly any 
degree of caution would have been fufficient to coun¬ 
ts rad. It may as well be faid that' the trader Ihould 
be on hi 5 guard againft the arts of the forger, and ac¬ 
cept of no bill without previoully confulting him in 
whofe name it is written. Cates, indeed, occur in 
trade, in which this caution would he impoffible.; but 
he muft be little acquainted with the workings of the 
human heart, who does net know that lunations like- 
wife occur in life, in which it is equally impoflible for a 
girl of virtue and tendernefs to refill the,arts of the man 
who has completely gained her'affedions. 

The mentioning of this circumftance leads us to confi- 
der another fpecies of fedudion, which, though not fo 
highly criminal as the former, is yet far removed from 
innocence ; we mean the pradice which is too prevalent 
among young men of fortune of employing every art 
in their power to gain the hearts of heedlefs girls whom 
they refolre neither to marry nor to rob of their ho¬ 
nour. Should a man adhere to the latter part of this 
refolution, which is more than common fortitude can 
always promife for itfelf, the injury which he does to 
the objed of his amufement is yet very great, as he raifeS' 
hopes of the moft fanguine kind merely to difappoint 
them, and diverts her affedions perhaps for ever from 
fuch men as, had they been fixed on one of them, 
might have rendered her completely happy. Difap- 
pointments of this kind have fometimes been fatal to 
the unhappy girl; and even when they have neither de¬ 
prived her of life, nor difordered her reafon, they have 
often kept her wholly from marriage, which, whatever 
it be to a man, is that from which every woman ex- 
peds her chief happinefs. We cannot therefore con¬ 
clude this article more properly than with warning our 
female readers not to give up their hearts haftily to men 
whofe Ilation in life is much higher than their own ; 
and we beg leave to allure every one of them, that the 
man who folicits the laft favour under the moft lolemn 
promife of a fubfequent marriage, is a bale feducer, who 
prefers a momentary gratification of his own to her. 
honour and happinefs through life, and has no intention 
to fulfil his promife. Or, if he Ihould by any means 
be compelled to fulfil it, Ihe may depend upon much ill 
treatment in return for her premature compliance with 
his bafe defires. 

SEDUM, orpine, in botany: A genus of the pen-' 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants;. 
and in the natural method ranking under the 13th or¬ 
der, Succulent*. The calyx is- q.uinquefid ; the corolla 
is pentapetalons, pointed, and fpreading ; there are five 
nedatiferous fquamoe or feales at the bafe of the ger- 
men. The capfules are five. 

The fpecies are 20 in number. 1. The Verticilla- 
tum ; 2. Telephium ; 3. Anacampferos ; 4. A'izoon; 
5. Hybridum ; 6. Populifolium ; 7. Stellatum ; 8. Ce- 
paea ; 9. Libanoticum; 10. Dafyphyllum ; 11. lle- 
fiexum ; 12. Rupeftre; 13. Lineare ; 14. Hifpanicum; 
15. Album ; 16. Acre ; 17. Sexangulare; 18. Annuum 5 


19. Villofum; 20. Atratum. The following fpecies Sedtnm 
are the moft remarkable. 

1. The telephium, common orpine, or live-long, hath 
a perennial root compofed of many knobbed tubercles, 
fending up ered, round, fucculent ftalks, branching half 
a yard or two feet high, garnilhed with oblong,, plane,, 
ferrated, fucculent leaves, and the ftalks terminated by 
a leafy corymhus of flowers, of different colours in the 
varieties. This fpecies is an inhabitant of. woods and„ 
dry places in England, &c. but has been long a reft- 
dent of gardens for variety and' medical ufe. 2; The 
anacampferos, or decumbent evergreen Italian orpine, 
hath a fibrous perennial root, decumbent or trailing 
ftalks, wedge-Ihaped entire leaves, and. the Italics 
terminated by a corymbus of purple flowers, 3. The 
rupeftre, rock fedum,or ftone-cr p of St Vincent’s rock, 
hath flender, trailing, purple ftalks ; Ihort, thick, awl- 
Ihaped, fucculent, glaucous leaves in clufters, qninquefa- 
rioufly imbricated round the ftalks, and the ftalks ter¬ 
minated by roundilh cymole bunches of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally on St Vincent's rock near 
Briftol, and other rocky places in Europe. 4. The 
aizoorr, or Siberian yellow orpine, hath a tuberculate, 
fibrous, perennial root; many upright, round, fucculent, 
ftalks, a loot high ; lanc-eolated, plane, ferrated, thick- 
ilh leaves; and, the ftalks terminated; by a clofe-fitting 
cymofe duller of bright yellow flowers. 5. The re- 
flexum, reflexed fmall yellow fedutn, or prick-madam, 
hath a flender fibrous perennial root; fmall trailing fuc¬ 
culent ftalks, garnilhed with thiek, awl-li.aped, iuccu- 
lent leaves fparfedly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
llalks terminated by reflexed fpikes of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally on old walls and buildings 
in England, &o. 6- The acre, aerid fedum, common 

Hone-crop of the wall, or wall-pepper 1 , hath fmall fibry 
roots, very flender fucculent ftalks four or five inches 
high, very fmall, iuboval, gibbous, ereeft, alternate leaves, 
clofe together, and the italk? terminated by trifid cy¬ 
mofe bunches of fmall yellow flowers. This fort grows 
abundantly on rocks,- old walls, and tops of buildings, 
almpft everywhere, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in fummer. 7. The fexangulare, or fexangular 
Hone-crop, hath a- fibry perennial root; thick, Ihort, 
fucculent ftalks; fmall, fuboval, gibbous, ered leaves 
clofe together, arranged fix ways imbricatim, and the 
ftalks terminated by bunches of yellow flowers. It 
grows on rocky and other dry places in England, &c.- 
8. The album, or white ftone-crop, hath fibry perennial 
roots; trailing flender ftalks, fix or eight inches long 4 
oblong, obtule, feffile, fpreading leaves; and the ftalks 
terminated by branchy cymofe bunches of white flowers. 

This grows on old walls, locks, and buildings, in Eng¬ 
land, &c. 9. The hifpanicum, or Spanilli ledum, hath 

fibrous perennial roots, crowned with clufters of taper,, 
acute, fucculent leaves; flender fucculent llalks, four 
or five inches high, garnilhed alfo with taper leaves, and 
terminated by downy cymofe clufters of white flowers. 

All thefe fpecies of fedum are hardy herbaceous fuc¬ 
culent perennials, durable in root, but nioftly annual in 
ftalk, &c. which, riling in fpring, flower in June, July, 
and Auguft, in different forts; the flowers confiding 
univerfally of five fpreading petals, generally crowning 
the ftalks numeroufly in corymbofeand cymofe bunches 
and fpikes, appearing tolerably confpicuons, and are 

five- 
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Seed fucceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn, by which they 
II, may be propagated, alfo abundantly by parting the 
roots', and by flips or cuttings of the (talks in fummer ; 
in all of which methods they readily grow and fpread 
very f ift into tufted bunches : being all of fucculent 
growth, they confequently delight mod in dry foils, or 
in any dry rubbilhy earth, 

Ufes. As flowering plants, they are moftly employ¬ 
ed to embellifh rock-work, rums, and the like places, 
planting either the roots or cuttings of the (hoots in 
a little mud or any moift foil at firft, placing it in the 
crevices, where they will foon root and fix themfelves, 
and fpread about very-agreeably. For economical pur- 
pofes, the reflexum and rupeftre are cultivated in Hol¬ 
land and Germany, to mir with lettuce-in fallads. The 
wall-pepper is fo acrid, that it blifters the (kin when ap¬ 
plied externally. Taken inwardly, it excites vomiting; 
In fcorbutic cafes and quartan agues, it is faid to be an 
excellent medicine under proper management. Goats 
eat it; cows, liorfes, fheep, and fwine, refufe’ it. 

SEED, in phyfiology, a fubftance prepared by na¬ 
ture for the reproduftion and confervation of the fpecies 
both in animals and plants. See Botany, feft. iv. 
p: 435. ; and Physiology, fed. xii. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote fuch roots 
of gilliflowers, &c. as come from feed fown. A!(b 
the young' tender (hoots of any plants that are newly 
fown. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term ufed by the 
dealers to denote a fault that is found in feveral parcels 
of French brandy, which renders them Unfaleable. The 
French {uppofe that thefe brandies obtain the flavour 
which they exprefs by this name, from weeds that grow- 
among the vines from whence the wine of which this 
brandy is made was prefled. 

SEEING, the perceiving of external objefts by 
means of the eye. For an account of the organs of 
fight, and the nature of vifion, fee Anatomy, fed. vi. 
and Optics, page 292, etfeq. 

SEEKS, a religious fed fettled at Patna, and fo 
called from a word contained in one of the command¬ 
ments of their founder, which (ignifies learn thou. In 
books giving an account of oriental feds and oriental 
enfloms, we find mention made both of Seeks and Sells ; 
and we are (Irongly inclined to think that the fame 
tribe is meant to be denominated by both words. If 
fo, different authors write very differently of their prin¬ 
ciples and manners. We have already related what we 
then knew of the Saks under the article Hindoos, 
p. 530; but in the Afiatic Refearches, Mr Wilkins 
gives a much more amiable account of the Seeks, which 
we lay before our readers with pleafure. 

The Seeks are a fed diftinguifhed both from the 
Mull’u'mans and the worfliippers of Brahma ; and, from 
our author’s account of them, muft be an amiable peo¬ 
ple. He afked leave to enter into their chapel: They 
laid it was a place of worfhip, open to all men, but in¬ 
timated that he muft take off his fhoes. On comply¬ 
ing with this ceremony, he Was politely conduded into 
the hill, and feated upon a carpet in the midft of the 
affcmbly. The whole building forms a fquare of about 
40 feet. The hall is in the centre, divided from four 
other apartments by wooden arches, upon pillars of the 
fame materials. The walls'above the arches' were hung 
with European looking-glafles in gilt frames, and with 


pidures. On the left hand, as one enters, is the-chan- Seeks, 
cel, which is furnifhed with an altar covered with cloth 
of gold, raifed a little above tire ground in a declining 
pofition. About it were feveral flower-pots and rofe- 
water bottles, and three urns to receive the donations 
of the- charitable. On a low defk, near the altar, flood 
a great book, of folio fize, from which fome portions 
are daily read in the divine fervice. When notice was 
given that it was noon, the congregation arranged them¬ 
felves upon the carpet on each fide of the hall. The 
great book and de(k were brought from the altar, and 
placed at the oppofite extremity. An old filver-haired 
man kneeled down before the defk, with his face to¬ 
wards the altar, and by him fat a man with a drum, 
and two or three with cymbals. The book was now 
opened, and the old man began to chant to the time of 
the inftruments, and at the conclufion of every verfe 
moll of the congregation joined chorus in a refponfe, 
with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. Their 
tones were not harfh; the time was quick ; and Mr Wil¬ 
kins learned that the fubjeft was a hymn in praife of the 
unity, omnipreience, and omnipotence of the Deity. The 
hymn concluded, the whole company got up and prefent- 
ed their faces, with joined hands, towards the altar in the 
attitude of prayer. The prayer was a fort of litany 
pronounced by a young man in a loud and diftinft 
voice ; the people joining, at certain periods, in a ge¬ 
neral refponfe. This prayer was followed by a ftrort 
bleiling from the old man, and an invitation to the af- 
fembly to partake of a- friendly fcaft. A (bare was of¬ 
fered to Mr Wilkins, who was too polite to refufe it. 

It was a'kind of fweetmeat compofed of fugar and 
flower mixed up wi h clarified butter. They were next 
ferved with a few fugar plums ; and thus ended the 
feraft and ceremony. 

In the courfe of converfation Mr Wilkins learned that; 
the founder of this feft was Naneek Sab, who lived about 
400 years ago , who left behind him a book, compofed 
by himtelf in verfe, containing the doftrines he had efta- 
blifhed ; that this book teaches, that there is but one 
God, filling all fpace, and pervading all matter; and 
that there will be a day of retribution, when virtue wilt 
be rewarded, and, vice punifhed. (Our author forme 
to afk in what manner.) It forbids murder, theft, and 
fuch other deeds as are by the majority of mankind 
efteemed-crimes, arid inculcates the praftice of all the 
virtues ; but, particularly, a uni verfal philanthropy and; 
hofpitality to (hangers and travellers. It not only 
commands univerfal toleration, but forbids difputes with 
thofe of another perfuafion. If any one fhow a fincere 
inclination to be admitted among them, any five or 
nr re Seeks being affembkd in anv place, even on the 
highway, they fend to the firft (hop where fweetmeats 
aie fold, and procure a very fmall quantity of a parti¬ 
cular kind called batafa (Mr Wilkins does not tell us of 
v.hat it is compofed), which having diluted in pure wa¬ 
ter, they fprinkle fome of it cn the body and eyes of 
the profelyte, vhilft one of the bed inftiufted repeats to 
him the chief canons of their faith, and exafts from him 
a foiemn promife to abide by 'hern the reft of his life. 

They offered to admit Mr Wilkins into their fociety • 
but he declined the honour, contenting himfelf with 
their alphabet, which they told him to guard as the 
apple of his eye, as it was a facred elm rafter. Mr Wil¬ 
kins finds it bat little different from the Detyanagarn 
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Segovia. 


Fortis’s 
Travels in¬ 
to Dalma¬ 
tia. 


The language itfelf is a mixture of Perfian, Arabic, and the aqueJnft, which the Angular fituation of the city Segovia. 
Shanfcrit, grafted upon the provincial dialed of Pun- renders neceifary. As it is built upon two hills and 
jah, which is a kind of Hindowee, or, as we commonly the valley by which they are' feparated, and extends 
call it, Moors. confiderably in every direftion, it was difficult for a 

SEGEBERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy of part of the citizens to be fupplied with water. The 
Holftein, and in Wagiia ; with a cattle handing on a difficulty was removed, according to the opinion of the 
high mountain, confuting of limeftone, large quantities learned, in the reign,of Trajan, by this aqueduft, which 
of which are carried to Hamburg and Lubeck. It be- is one of the molt aftoniftiing and the beft preferved of 
longs to Denmark, and is feated on the river Treve, in the Roman works. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, Swm- 
E. Long. 10. 9. N. Lat. 54. o. who furveyed it in 1776, and who feems to have given burne's 

SEGEDIN, a ftrong town of Lower Hungary, in a very accurate account of the curiofities of Segovia, it Travels 
the county of Czongrad, with a caftle. The Imperi- is fuperior in elegance of proportion to the Pont du tilrou £'h 
alifts took it from the Turks in 168'6. It is feated Gard at Niiines. It is fo perteftly well preferved, Spain ’ 
at the confluence of the rivers Tefle and Mafroch, that it does not feem leaky in any part. From the firft 
in E. Long. 20. 35. N. Lat. 46. 28. l°w arches to the refer voir in the town, its length is 

SEGMENT of a Circle, in geometry, is that part 2400 Spaniih feet'; its greateft height (in the Plaza 
of the circle contained between a chord and an arch del Azobejo at the foot of the walls) is 104; it is there 
of the fame circle. compofed of a double row of arches, built of large fquare 

SEGNV, a city of Croatia, belonging to the houfe ftones without mortar, and over them a hollow wall of 
of Auftria, and feated on the coaft of the Gulph of coarfer materials for the channel of the water, covered 
Venice. It was formerly a place of ftrength and great with large oblong flags. Of the lower range of Arcades, 
importance ; but it has fuffered many calamities, and which are ij feet wide by 65 high, there are 42. The 
its inhabitants at prefent do not amount to 7000. In upper arches are 119 in number, their height 27 Spa- 
the beginning of this century it fent 50 merchant niih feet, their breadth feventeen, the tranfverfal thick- 
{hips to fea; but the inconveniency of its fituation and uefs, or depth of the piers, eight feet. 

badnefs of its harbour, in which the fea is never calm, _ The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moor- Travels is 
difeouraged navigation, and Segpa has now very few ifli architefture. The inflde is very fpacious and of^P™ 11 hy 
lliips belonging to it. Among the cuftoms of the Seg- majeftic fimplicity. The windows are well difpofed, 
nans, Mr Fortis mentions one relative to the dead, and the great altar has been lately decorated w ith de ° ur * 

which for its Angularity may be worthy of notice. the fineft Grenadian marble. But it is to be regretted, S ° an ''’ 

“ All the relations and friends of the family go to that in this cathedral, as well as in raoft others of 
kifs the corpfe, by way of taking leave, before burial. Spain, the choir is placed in the middle of the nave. 

Each of them uncovers the face, over which a hand- The church is nearly upon die model of the great - 
kerchief is fpread, more or, lefs rich according to the church of .Salamanca, but it is not fo highly finiftied. 
family ; having killed the dead perfon, every one throws The alcazar, or ancient palace of the Moors, ftands 
another handkerchief over the face; all which remain in one of the finefl pofitions poflible, on a rock rifing 
to the heirs, and fometimes there are 20, 30, and more above the open country. A very pretty river wafties 
at this ceremony. Some throw all thefe handkerchiefs the foot of the precipice, and the city lies admirably 
into the grave with the corpfe ; and this, in former well on each fide on the brow of the hill; the declivity 
times, was the general cuftom ; but then they were woody, and the banks charmingly rural ; the fnowy 
rich. This feems to have been brought into ufe as a mountains and dark forefts of Saint Ildefonzo compofe 
fubftitute for the ancient vaft lacrimatorii.” E. Long, an awful back-ground to the picture. Towards the 
15. 2i. N. Lat. 45. 22. town there is a large court before the great outward 

SEGNI, an ancient town of Italy, in the Campagna tower, which, as die prifon of Gil Bias, is fo-well de- 

of Rome, with a bifhop’s fee, and the title of duchy, feribed by Le Sage, that the fubjeft requires no farther 

It is faid that organs were firft invented here- It is explanation. The reft of the buildings form an antique 
feated on a mountain. E. Lo'ng. 13. 15. N.Lat.41.50. palace, which has feldom been inhabited by any but 
SEGORBE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of prifoners fince the reign of Ferdinand and Ifabella, 

Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a bifhop’s fee. who were much attached to this fituation. There are 
It is feated on the fide of a hill, between the moun- fome magnificent halls in it, with much gilding in 
tains, in a foil very fertile in corn and wine, and where the ceilings, in a femi-barbarous tafte. All the kings 
there are quarries of fine marble. It was taken from of Spain are feated in ftate along the cornice of the 
the Moors in 1245 • anc * c ^ e Romans thought it worth great faloon ; but it is doubtful whether they are like 
their while to carry fome of the marble to Rome. W. the princes whofe names they bear ; if that refem- 
Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 39. 48. blance, however, be wanting, they have no other ine- 

SEGOVIA, an ancient city of Spain, of great power rit to claim. The royal apartments are now occu- 
in the time of the Caefars, is built upon two hills near pied by .a college of young gentlemen cadets, edu- 
the banks of the Arayda in Old Caftile. W. Long. 3. cated at the king’s expence in all the fciences requi- 
48. N. Lat. 41. o. It is ftill a biihop’s fee, and is dii- fite for forming an engineer. The grand-mafter of 
tinguifhed for fome venerable remains of antiquity. In the ordnance refides at Segovia, which is the head 
the year 1525 the city contained 5000 families, but eftablifhment of the. Spaniih artillery, 
now they do not furpafs 200c, a fcanty population for The mint is below the alcazar, a large building, the 
25 parifhes; yet, befides 21 churches and a cathedral, moft ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. The 
there are 21 convents. machines for melting, damping, and milling the coin. 

The firft objeft in Segovia that attrafts the eye is are worked, by water; blit there is reafon to believe 

that 
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that Seville Las at prefent mere bufmefs, as being near- other bead, is drawn in an efcutcheen fitting like a cat s- i ^ 

er the fource of riches, the port of Cadiz, where the with his f ire-teet ftraight. _ ^ 

jpp-ots of America are landed. SEJ-ANDS (fEhus), a native of "V ullinum in Tuf- 

^fhe unevennefs of the crown of the hill gives a wild cany, who diftinguiffied himfelf in the court of Tiberi- 

look to this city. Moil of the llreets are crooked and us. His father’s name was Seius Strabo ; a Roman 

dirty, the houfes wooden and very wretched ; nor do knight, commander of the pretorian guards. His mo- 
the inhabitants appear much the richer for their cloth ther was defeended from the Junian family. Sejanus 
manufaftory. Indeed, it is not in a very flouriihing firft gained the favours of Caius Ctefar, the giandion or 
condition, but what cloth they make is very fine. Auguftus, but afterwards he attached himfelf to the in- 

The country about Segovia has the reputation of be- tereft and the views of Tiberius, who then fat on the 
ing the bell for rearing the kind of Iheep that produ- imperial throne. The emperor, who was naturally of 
ce 5 the beautiful Spaniih wool; but as thofe flocks wan- a lufpicious temper, was free and open with Sejanus, 
der over many other parts of the kingdom, Segovia feems and while he diilrufted others, he communicated his 

to have no exclufive title to this reputation. Segovia greateft fecrets to this fawning favourite. Sejanus irn- Leiupri- 

(fays Mr Townfend, whole valuable travels will be proved this confidence ; and when he had found that he e . re s n ‘ c ' 
read with much pleafure) was once famous for its cloth polTeffed the efteem of Tiberius, he next endeavoured tl0Ilar y* 
made on the king’s account; but other nations have to become the favourite of the foldiers, and the darling 
fince become rivals in this branch, and the manufafture of the fenate. As commander of the pretorian guards- 
in this city has been gradually declining. When the he was the fecond man in Rome, and in that important 
king gave it up to a private company, he left about office he made ufc of infinuations and every mean arii- 
3000 1 . in trade ; but now he is no longer a partner in flee to make himfelf beloved and revered. His affability 
the bufinefs. In the year 1612 were made here and condefcenfion gained him the hearts of the common 
25,500 pieces of cloth, which- confumed 44,625 quin- foldiers, and, by appointing his own favourites and ad- 
tals of wool, employed 34,189 perfons ; but at prelent herents to places of trull and honour, all the officers and 
they make only about 4000 pieces. The principal im- centurions of the army became devoted to his interell. 
perfections of this cloth are, that the thread is not even, The views of Sejanus in this were well known ; yet, to 
and that much greafe remains in it when it is delivered advance with more fuccefs, he attempted to gain the af- 
to the dyer ; in confequence of which the colour is apt fe&ion of the fenators. In this he met with no oppo- 
to fail. Yet, independently of imperfedions, fo many fition. A man who has the difpolal of places of ho- 
are the difadvantages under which the manufadure la- nuur and dignity, and who has the command of the pub- 
b-)urs, that foreigners can afford to pay 3 1. for the ar- he money, cannot but be the favourite of thofe who are 
roba of fine wool, for which the Spaniard gives no more in need of his affiftance. It is even faid, that Sejanus 
than 20 fliillings, and after all his charges can command gained to his views all the wives of the fenators, by a 
the market even in the ports of Spain. private and moll fecret promife of marriage to each of 

Segovia (New), a town of North America, in New them, whenever he had made himfelf independent and 

Spain, and in the audience of Guatimala ; feated on the fovereign of Rome. Yet, however fuccefsful with the 
river Yare, on the confines of the province of Hondu- bell and nobleft families in the empire, Sejanus had to 
ras. W. Long. 84. 30. N. Lat. 13. 25. combat numbers in the houfe of the emperor ; but thefe 

Segovia, a town of America, in Terra Firma, and feeming obftacles were foon lemoved. All the children 
in the province of Venezuela, feated on a river, near a and grandchildren of Tiberius were facrificed to the 
very high mountain, where there are mines of gold. W. ambition of the favourite under various pretences; and 
Long. 65. 30. N. Lat. 8. 20. Drufus the fon of the emperor, by llriking Sejanus, 

Segovia, a town of Afia, in the ifland of Manila, made his deftru-dion fure and inevitable. Livia, the 
and one of the largeft of the Philippines, feated at the wife of Drufus, was gained by Sejanus; and, though 
north end of the ifland, 240 miles north of Manila, and the mother of many children, file was prevailed upon to. 
fubjed to Spain. E. Long. 120. 59. N. Lat. 18. affill her adulterer in the murder of her huiband, and 
36. ffie conlented to marry him when Drufus was dead. No- 

SEGREANT, is the herald’s word for a griffin fooner was Drufus poifoned, than Sejanus openly decLu 
•when drawn in a leaping pofture and difplaying his red his wifh to marry Livia. This was ftrongly oppo- 
wings as if ready to fly. fed by Tiberius ; and the emperor, by recommending 

SEGUE, in the Italian mufic, is often found before Germanicus to the fenators for his fncceffor, rendered 
aria, alleluja, amen, &c. to lhow that thofe portions or Sejanus bold and determined. He was more urgent in 
pai ts are to be fung immediately after the lad note of his demands; and when he could not gain the confent of 
that part over which it is writ; but if thefe words^ the emperor, he perfuaded him to retire to folitude from 
ptacti, or ad libitum , are joined therewith, it fignifies, the noile of Rome and the troubles of the government, 
that thefe portions may be fung or not at pleafure. Tiberius, naturally fond of eafe and luxury, yielded to 

SEGU 1 ERIA, in botany ; a plant belonging to bis reprefentations and retired to Campania, leaving Se-» 
the clafs of polyandria, and the order of monogynia. janus at the head of the empire. This was highly gra- 
The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the phvlla are oblong, tifying to the favourite, but he was not without a m.t- 
concave, coloured, and permanent; there is no corolla, fter. Prudence and moderation might have made him 
The capfule is oblong and monofpermous, the large ala what he wilhed to be ; bu; having offended the emperor 
terminating in fmall lateral ala;. There is only one fpe- beyond forgivenefs, he refolved to retrieve his lofs, and 
cies, the americana. by one vigorous effort to decide the fate of the empire. 

SEJANT, a term ufedin heraldry, when a lion, or He called together his friends and followers; he paid. 


couri 
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Sc'.mus. court to fuch as feemed difaffefted ; be held forth re- 
^wards and promifes ; and, having increafedthe numher 
of his partiians, formed a bold confpiracy, refolved by 
any means to feize the fovereign power. 

A powerful league was formed with aftonifhing rapi- 
) dity, and great numbers of all deicriptions, fenatoijs as 
Tacitus^ S we ^ as military men, entered into the plot. Among 
Book v! thefe, Satrius Secundus was the confidential friend and 
prime ager.t ot the minifter. Whatever was this man’s 
motive, whether fear, or views of intereft, or ingratitude 
(for no principle ot honour can be imputed to him), he 
refolved to betray the fecret to Tiberius. For this pur- 
pofe he addretfed himfelf to Antonia, the daughter of 
Anthony the triumvir, the widow of Drufus, and the 
mother of Germanicus. When this illultrious woman, 
who was honoured by the court and revered by the 
people, heard the particulars, fhe fent difpatches to the 
emperor by one of her flaves. Tiberius was aftqnithed, 
but not diimayed. The danger preffed ;• his habitual 
flownefs was out of feafon ; the time called for vigour 
and decifive meafures. He fent Macro to Rome, with 
h fpecial commiffion to take upon him the command of 
the prtetorian guards. He added full inftrudtions for 
his conduit in all emergencies. Early in the mor ning 
on the 15th, before the kalends of November, a report 
was fpread, that letters had arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor fignified his intention to affociate Sejanus 
with himfelf in the tribunitian power. The fenate was 
fummoned to meet in the temple of Apollo, near the 
imperial palace. Sejanus attended without delay. A 
party of the praetorians followed him. Macro met him 
in the vefljjtbule of the temple. He approached the mi- 
nifter with all demonftrations of profound refpedt, and 
taking him alide, “ Be not furprifed (he faid) that you 
have no letter from the prince : it is his pleafure to de¬ 
clare you his colleague in the tribunitian power; but 
he thinks that a matter of fo much importance ihould be 
communicated to the fathers by the voice of the confuls. 

I am going to deliver the emperor’s orders.” Sejanus, 
elated with joy, and flufhed with his new dignity, enter¬ 
ed the fenate-houfe ; Macro followed him. As foon as 
the confuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tibe¬ 
rius, and immediately went forth to the prsetorian 
guards. He informed them, that by order of the 
prince, a large donative was to be diftributed among 
the foldiers. He added, that, by a new commiffion, 
he himfelf was appointed their commanding officer; 
and, if they followed him to the camp, they would 
there receive the promifed bounty. The lure was not 
thrown out in vain; the prsetorian guards quitted 
their ftarion. Laco, who hood near at hand, imme¬ 
diately furrounded the fenate-houfe with a body of 
the city.cohorts. 

The letter to the confuls was confufed, obfeure, and 
tedious, only glancing at Sejanus, till at lait the lan¬ 
guage of inventive left no room for doubt. Sejanus 
kept .his feat like a man benumbed, fenfelefs and If up id 
with aftorviffiment. His friends, who a little before 
congratulated him on his new dignity, deferted him on 
every fide. He was commanded by the conful to rile 
and follow him, and being loaded with irons, was con¬ 
ducted to prifon. His downfai filled the city with ex¬ 
ultation. The populace, -who worihipped him in the 
hour of profperity, rejoiced to fee the fad cataftropfie 
to which he was now reduced. They followed in crowds, 
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rending the air with ffiouts, and pouring forth a torrent Seignior 
ox abuie and fcurrilous language. The priloner endea- II 
voured to hide his face ; but the mob delighted to lee Sa-.fm. 
remorle.and lhame and guilt and horror in every fea- ' 1,1 v 
ture of his diftraded countenance. They reviled him 
for his ads of cruelty ; they laughed at his wild ambi¬ 
tion; they tore down his images, and dafhed his flatties 
to pieces. He was doomed by Tiberius to luifer death 
on that very day ; but, as he had a powerful fadtion in 
the fenate, it was not thought advifable, for the mere 
formality of a regular condemnation, to hazard a de¬ 
bate. Private orders were given to Macro to difpatch 
him without delay j but the conful, feeing the difpofi- 
tions or the people, and the calm neutrality of the prxe- 
torian guards, judged it belt to re-affemble the fathers. 

They met in the temple ot Concord. With one voice 
Sejanus v.as condemned to die, and the fentence was 
executed without .delay. He was firangled in the pri¬ 
fon. His body was dragged to the Gemonbe, and, af¬ 
ter every fpecies of infult from the populace, at the end 
ot three days .was .thrown into the Tiber. Such was 
the tragic end of that,ambitious Favourite. He fell a 
terrible example to all, who, in any age or country, 
may hereafter endeavour by their .vices to rife above 
their fellow-citizens. 

SEIGNIOR, is, in its general fignification, the fame 
with lord.; but is particularly ufed for the lord of the 
fee as of a .manor, as foigneur among the feudifts :is 
he who grants a fee or benefit out of the land to 
another; and the reafon is, becaufe having granted 
away the ufe and profit of the land, the property or 
dominion he Hill retains in himfelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of the 
king of England., whereby ,he claims, an allowance of 
gold and filver bought in the mafs to be exchanged for 
coin. As feigniorage, .out of every pound weight of 
.gold, the king Rad for his coin 5 s. of which he paid to 
the mailer of the mint fometimes 1 s. and fometimes 1 s. 

6,d. Upon every pound weight of filver, the feignior¬ 
age anfwered to the king in the.time of Edward III. 
was l'S pennyweights, which then amounted to about 
1 s. out of which he fometirues .paid:8 d. at others 9 d. to 
the mailer. In the reign of. king> Henry V. the king’s 
feigniorage of every pound .of filver was 15 d. &c. 

SEIGNIORY, is borrowed from the French fetg- 
neurie, i. e. dominatus, imperium, . principatus; and figni- 
fies with us a manor or lordfliip, feigniory de Jokemans. 

Seigniory-in grofs,- feems to he the title .of him who is 
not lord by means ot any manor, but immediately in his 
own perfon; as tenure in capita, whereby one holds of 
the king as of his crown, is Jeigniory in grofs. 

.SEIICS. See Hindustan, p. 530. 

SEISIN, in law, fignifies pofTcffion. In this ienfe 
we fay, premier feifm, for .the firfl pofieffiou, &c. 

Seifip is divided intQ that!* deed or in fail, and that 
in lavs. A feifm in deed is where a poifefir n is actually 
taken : but. a feifm ip lg<zu is, where lands defeend, and 
the party has .not entered thereon ; or in other words, 
it is where a perfonhas a right to lands, eke. and is by 
wrong diffeifed of them. A feifm in law is held to be 
fufficient to avow on ; though to the bringing ©f an af- 
.fize, aftual feiiin is required,; and where feifin is al¬ 
leged, the perfon pleading it muil fhow of what ef- 
tate he is feifed, £tc. 

Seifin of a fuperior fei vice is deemed to be a feifin 

of 
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Stiiln. of all fuperior and cafual fervices that are incident there- book of Ruth : “ Now this was the manner in former 
to ; and feifin of a leffee for years, is fufficient for him time in Ifrael, concerning redeeming and concerning 
in reverfion. changing, for to confirm all things : a man plucked off 

Livery of Seisin, in law, an effential ceremony in his (hoe, and gave it to his neighbour ; and this was a 
the conveyance of landed property ; being no other teftimony in Ifrael.” Among the ancient Goths and 
than the pure feodal inveftiture, or delivery of corpo- Swedes, contrails for the fale of lands were made in 
ral pofieffion of the land or tenement. This was held the prefence of witneffes, who extended the cloak of 
abfolutely neceffary to complete the donation; Nam the buyer, while the feller cad a clod of the land into 
ftudam fine invejiitura nullo niodo confiitui potuit and it, in order to give pofieffion; and a ftaffor wand was 
an edate was then only perfeit when, as Fleta expreffes alfo delivered from the vender to the vendee, which 
it in our law, ft juris et feifina conjundio, See Feof- paffed through the hands of the witneffes. With our 
ment. Saxon anceftors the delivery of a turf was a neceffary 

Inveftitures, in their original rife, were probably in- folemnity to edablifh the conveyance of lands. And, 
tended to demondrate in conquered countries the ailual to this day, the conveyance of our copyhold edates is 
pofieffion of the lord; and that he did not grant a bare ufually made from the feller to the lord or his deward 
litigious right, which the foldier was ill qualified to by delivery of a rod or verge, and then from the lord to 
profecute, but a peaceable and firm pofieffion. And, the pUrchafer by re-delivery of the fame in the prefence 
at a time when writing was feldom praftifed, a mere of a jury of tenants. 

oral gift, at a didance from the fpot that was given, Conveyances in writing were the lad and mod re- 
was not likely to be either long or accurately retained fined improvement. The mere delivery of pofieffion, 
in the memory of by danders, who were very little inte- either adhial or fymbolical, depending on the ocular 
reded in the grant. Afterwards they were retained as tedimony or remembrance of the witneffes, was liable 
a public and notorious aid, that the country might take to be forgotten or mifreprefented, and became frequent- 
notice of and tedify the transfer of the edate ; and that ly incapable of proof. Befides, the new occafions and 
fuch as claimed title by other means might know againd neceffities introduced by the advancement of commerce, 
whom to bring their aflions. required means to be devifed of charging and incumber- 

In all well-governed nations, fome notoriety of this ing edates, and of making them liable to a multitude of 
kind has been ever held requifite, in order to acquire conditions and minute delignations, for the purpofes of 
and afcertam the property of lands. In the Roman railing money, without an abfolute fale of the land ; 
law, plenum dominium was not faid to fubfid unlefs where and fometimes the like proceedings were found ufeful 
a man had both the right and the corporal pojfejjion ; in order to make a decent and competent provilion for 
which poffeflion could not be acquired without both an the numerous branches of a family, and for other do- 
adtuai intention to poffefs, and an adtual feifin, or entry medic views. None of which could be affefted by a 
into the premifi'es, or part of them in the name of the mere, fimple, corporal transfer of the foil from one man 
whole. And even in eccleliadical promotions, where to another, which was principally calculated for convey- 
tbe freehold pafl’es to the peiibn> promoted, corporal' ing an abfolute unlimited dominion Written deeds 
pofieffion is required at this day to veil the property were therefore introduced, in order to Ipecify and per- 
completely in the new proprietor ; who, according to petuate the peculiar purpofes of the party who convey, 
the diftindlion of the canonifts, acquires the jus ad rem, ed : yet dill, for a very long feries of years, they were 
or inchoate and imperfedt right, by nomination and in- never made ufe of, but in company with the more an- 
ftitution ; but not the jus in- re, or complete and full cient and notorious method of transfer by delivery of 
right,/ uniefs by corporal pofieffion. Therefore in dig- corporal pofieffion. 

nities pofieffion is given by inftalment; in redtories and Livery of feifin, by the common law, is neceffary to 
vicarages by indidtion; without which no temporal rights be made upon every grant of an edate of freehold in he- 
accrue to the minider, though every ecclefiaftical power reditaments corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life 
is veded in hirh by inditution. S’>alfo even in defcents only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is impoffible to 
of lands, by our law, which are call on the heir by adf be made ; for they are not the objedt of the fenfes: and 
of the law itfelf, the heir has not plenum dominium, or in leafes for years, or other chattel interefts, it is not 
full and complete ownerlhip, till he has made an adlual neceffary. In leafes for years, indeed an adtual entry is 
corporal entry into the lands: for if he dies before entry- neceffary, to veil the edate in the leffee: for a bare leafe 
made, his heir (hall not be entitled to take the pofieffion, gives him only a right to enter, which is called his inte- 
but the heir of the perfon who was lad 1 aflually feifed. red; in the term, or intereffe-termini: and when he enters 
It is not therefore only a mere right to enter, but the in purfuance of that right, he is then, and not before, 
adlual entry, that makes a man complete owner; fo as in pofieffion of his term, and complete tenant for years, 
to iranfir.it the inheritance to hi* owii- heirs : non jus. This entry by the tenant himfelf ferves the purpofe of 
fid fcfina; facit fifitem. notoriety, as well a" livery of feifin from the granter 

Yet the corporal tradition of lands being fometimes could have done ; which it would have ' Cen impropfck* 
inconvenient, a fymbobcal delivery of pofieffion was in to have given in this cafe, becaufe that folemnity is ap-i 
many cafes anciently allowed 1 ; by transferring fome- propriated to the conveyance of a freehold. And this 
thing i^ar at hand, in the prefence of credible wit- is one reafon why freeholds cannot be made to com- 
neffe-, which by agreement fliould ferve to reprefent mence in futwo, becau e they cannot (at the common 
the very thing deligned to be conveyed; and an occu- law) be made but by livery of Ifeifiri ; which livery, be- 
pancy of this fign or fymbol was permitted as equiva- ing an adhial manual tradition of the land, mud take 
lent to occupancy of the land itfelf. Among the Jews effedt in prafenti, or not at'all. 
we find the evidence of a'pur chafe thus defined in the Livery, of feifin is either in deed, or in law, 

Voc. XVII. Ii Livery 



Seifin, 

Seize. 


Seizure 
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Livery in deed, is thus performed. The feoffor, leffor, 
or his attorney, together with the feoffee, leffee, or his 
a torney, (for this may as effectually be done by de¬ 
puty or attorney a* by the principals themfelves in 
perfon), come to the land or to the hcufe; and there, 
in the prefence of witneffes, declare the contents of 
the feoffment or leafe on which livery i« to be made. 
And then the feoffor, if it be of land, doth deliver to 
the feoffee, all other perfons being out of the ground, 
a clod or turf, or a twig or bough there growing, 
with words to this effeff: “ I deliver thefe to you in 
the name of feifin of all the lands and tenements con¬ 
tained in this deed.” But, if it be of a houfe, the 
feoffor muff take the ring or latch of the door, the 
houfe being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee 
in the fame form ; and then the feoffee muff enter 
alone, and Ihut the door, and then open it, and let 
in the others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 
clivers lands, lying fcattered in one and the fame coun¬ 
ty, the 1 in the feoffor’s pofleffion, livery of feifin of 
any paicel, in die name of the reft, fufficeth for all; 
but if they be in feveral counties, there muff be as 
many liveries as there are counties. For, if the tide to 
thefe lands comes to be difputed, there muff be as 
many trials as there are counties, and the jury of one 
county are no judges of the notoriety of a faff in ano¬ 
ther. Befides, anciently, this feiffn was obliged to be 
delivered coram parilus de vicineto, before the peers or 
freeholders of the neighbourhood, who attefted fuch 
delivery in the body or on the back of the deed; ac¬ 
cording to the rule of the feodal law, Pares di-bent in. 
terejfe invejlitura feudi, et non alii: for which this reafon 
is.exprefsly given ; becaufe the peers or vaffals of the 
lord, being bound by dieir oath of fealty, will take care 
that no fraud be committed to his prejudice, which 
ftiangers might be apt to connive at. And though af- 
terwaids the ocular atteftation of the pares was held 
unneceffary, and livery might be made before any cre¬ 
dible witneffes, yet the trial, in cafe it was difputed, 
(like that of all other atteftations), was ftill refervedto 
t!i t pares or jury of the county. Alfo, if the lands be 
out on leafe, though all lie in the lame county, there 
muff be as many liveries as there are tenants ; becaufe no 
livery pan be made in this cafe, but by. the confent of 
the particular tenant 3 and the confent of one will not 
bind the reft. And in all thefe cafes it is prudent, and 
ufual, to indorfe the livery of feifm on the back of the 
deed, fpecifying the manner, place, and time of making 
it; together with the names of the witneffes. And thus 
much for livery in deed. 

. Livery in hmu is where the fame is not made on 
the land, but in fight- of it only ; the feoffor faying to 
the feoffee, “ I give you yonder land, enter and take 
poffeffion,” Here, if the feoffee enters during the life 
of the feoffor, it is a good livery, but not otherwife; 
unlefs he dares not enter though fear of his life or bo¬ 
dily harm ; and then his continual claim, made yearly 
in due form oi law, as near as pofiible to the lands, will 
fuffice without an entry. This livery in law cannot, how- 
ever, be given or received by attorney, but only by the 
parties themfelves. 

SEIZ.E> in the fea-language, is to make faff; or 
bind, particularly to fallen two ropes together with 
rope-yarn. The feizing of a boat.is a rope tied to a 
ring or little chain in the fore-lhip of the boat, by which 
means it is (aliened to the fide of the (hip. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreft of l'ome mer- 
chandife, moveable, or other matter, either in confe- ^ 
quence of fome law or of fome exprefs order of the 
fovereign. Contraband goods, thofe fraudulently en¬ 
tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wrong ■ 
places, are fubjeff to feizure. In feizures in England, one 
half goes'to the informer, and the other half to the king. 

SELAQO, in botany : A genus of the angiofpermia 
order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; and , 
in the natural method ranking under the 48th order. 
Aggregate. The calyx is quinquefid : the tube of the 
corolla capillary, with the limb nearly equal, and a 
fingle feed. There are 22 fpecies. 

SELDEN (John) called by Grotius the glary of 
England , was born at Salvington in Suffex, in 1584. 

He was educated at the free-fchpol at Chichefler ; 
whence he was fent to Hart-Hall in the univerfity of 
Oxford, where he ftaid four years. In 1612, he enter- - 
ed himfelf in Clifford’s Inn, in order to ftudy the law ; 
and about two years after removed to the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, where he foon acquired great reputation by Ids 
learning. He had already publilhed fiveral of his works; 
and this year wrote verfes in Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lifh, upon Mr Willian Browne’s Britannia’s Paftorals- 
In j6 14, he publilhed his Titles of Honour; and in 
1616, his Notes on Sir John Fortefcne’s book De Lav- 
dibus Legum Anglia. In 1618, he publifned his'Hiftory 
of Tythes; which gave great offence to the clergy, and 
was animadverted upon by feveral writers; and for that 
book he was called before the high commiffion court, 
and obliged to make a public acknowledgment of his 
forrow for having publilhed it. In 1621, being fent for 
by the parliament, though he was not then a member 
of that houfe, and giving his opinion very ftrongly in 
favour of their privileges in opposition to the court, he' 
was committed to the cuftody cf the fheriff of Lon¬ 
don, but was fet at liberty after live weeks confinement. 

In 1623, he was chofen burgefs to: -Lancafter ; but, 
amidft all the divifions of the nation, kept himfelf neu¬ 
ter, profecuting his ftudies with fuch application, 
that though he was the next year chofen reader cf 
Lyon’s Inn, he refufed to perform that office. - In 1625, 
he was chofen burgefs for Great Bedwin in Wililbire, 
to ferve in the firft parliament of King Charles I. in 
which he declared himfelf warmly againft the duke cf - 
Buckingham ; and on his Grace’s being impeached by 
the Houfe of Commons, was appointed one of the ma¬ 
nagers of the articles agninft him. In 1627 and 1628^ 
he oppofed the court party with great vigour. The 
parliament being prorogued to January 20, 1629, Mr 
Selden retired to the earl of- Kent’s houfe at Wreft,- in 
B.edfordfliire, where he fxnifhed his Marmora Arunde - 
liana. The parliament being met, he, among otiieis, 
again diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal againft the court; 
when the king diffolving the parliament, ordered feveral 
of the members to be brought before the King’s-Bench 
bar, and committed to the Tower. Among thefe was. 

Mr Selden, who infift-ing on die benefit of the laws, and 
refuffng to make his fubtiaiffion, was removed to the 
King’s-Bench prifon. Being here in danger of his life, 
on account of the plague then raging in Southwark, he 
petitioned the lord high treafurer, at the end of Trini¬ 
ty-term, to intercede with bis Majefty that he might be 
removed to the Gate-Houfe, Weftminfter, which was 
granted: but in Michaelmas term following, the judges 
cbjeffing to the lord treafurer’s warrant, by which he 
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Selden, h.»d been removed to the Gate-hcufe, an order was made form: of the third are thofe whofe filaments are fcarce 

Selenites. f Qr conveying him back to the King’s Bench, whence vifibly arranged into plates, but which, in the whole 
he was releal'ed in the latter end of the fame year; but maffes, appear rather of a ftriated than of a tubulated 
fifteen years after, the parliament ordered him 50C0I. ftrufture : of the fourth are thofe which are fiat, but of 
for the Ioffes he had fuftained on this occafion. He was no determinately angular figure : of the fifth are thofe 
afterwards committed, with feveral other gentlemen, for formed of plates, perpendicularly' arranged : of the fixth 
difperfing a libel; but the author, who was abroad, being are thofe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
, difcovered, they were at length fet at liberty. In 1634, the figure of a ftar ; and cf the feventh are thofe of a 
a difpute arifing between the Englilh and Dutch con- complex and indeterminate figure, 
cerning the herring-fifliery on the Britifh coaft, he was Of the firft of thefe orders there are three genera, 
prevailed upon by'archbiffiop Laud to draw up his 1. The leptodecarhombes. 2. The pachodecarhombct. 3. The 
Mare Claufum, in anfwer to Grotius’s Mare Liberum: tetradecarhomles. Of the fecond order there are alio three 
which greatly recommended him to the favour of the genera. 1. The ifchnambluccs. 2. The ifambluces. 3. The 
court. In 1640, he was chofen member for the uni- oxucla. Of the third order there is only one known ge- 
verfity of Oxford; when he again oppofed the court, nun, the inamblucia. Of the fourth order there is alfo only 
though he might, by complying, have raifed himfelf to one known genus, the fanid'm. Of the filth order there 
very confiderable pofts. In 1643, he was appointed is alio only one know:, genus, the catketolipes. Of the 
one of the lay-members to fit in the aflembly of divinss fixth order, there are two genera. 1. The lepajlra. — 

■ at Weftminfter, and was the fame year appointed keeper 2. The Irichejlra. Of the feventh order there is only 
of the records in the Tower. Whilft he attended his one genus, the fymp'exia. 

duty in the aifembly, a warm debate arofe refpefting The ftrufture of the felenits of all the genera of the 
the difiance of Jericho from Jerufalem. The party firft order is exaftly alike; they are all composed of u 
which contended for the fhortelt diftance, urged, as a great number of broad flakes or plates, in a great mea- 
proof of their opinicn being well-founded, that fifhes fure externally refembling the flakes of the foliaceous 
were carried from the one city to the other, and fold in talcs : thtle are of the length and breadth of the whole 
the market. Their adverfaries were ready to yield to mafs ; the top and bottom being each only one fuch 
the force of this conclufive argument, when Selden, plate, and thofe between them, in like manner, each 
who difpifed both parties, as well as the frivoloufncfs of complete and Angle ; and the body may always be eafily 
the difpuce, exclaimed, “ Perhaps the fifhes were fait- and evenly fplit, according to the direftion of thefe 
ed !" This unexpected remark left the victory doubt- flakes. Thele differ, however, extremely from the 
fu', and renewed the debate ; and our author, who was talcs, for they are each compofed of a number of paral- 
fick of luch trifling, foon found employment more fuit- lei threads or filaments, which are ufually difpofed pa- 
ed to his genius ; for, in 1645, he was made one of the rallelly to the fides of the body, though fometimes pa- 
commiffioners of die admiralty. The fame year he rallelly to its ends. In many of the fpecies they are 
was unanimoufly elected matter of Trinity-college, alfr divided by parallel lines, placed at a confiderable 
Cambridge ; but declined accepting. He died in 1654 ; difiance from each other, and the plates in fplitting of- 
and was interred in the Temple-church, where a mono- ten break at thefe lines ; add to this, that they are not 
ment is erefted to his memory. Dr Wilkes obferves, elaftic, and that they readily calcine. The ftrufture 
that he was a man of uncommon gravity and greatnefs of thofe of the fecond order is the fame with that of the 
of foul, averfe to flattery, liberal to fcholars, charitable firft ; but that in many of the fpecimens of them the 
to the poor ; and though he had great latitude in his filaments of which the plates are compofed run in two 
principles with regard to ecclefiaftical power, yet he direftions, and meet in an obtufe angle ; and in the 
had a fincere regard to the church of England. He middle there is generally feen in this cafe a ftraight line 
wrote many learned works befides thofe already men- running the whole length of the column and fmall par- 
tioned ; the principal of which are, 1. De Jure Natu- cels of clay infinuating themfelves into this crack, repre- 
rali cf Gentium juxta Difciplinam Hebraorum. 2. De fent in it the figure of an ear of grafs fo naturally, as to 
Nuptiis & Divorciit. 3. De Anno Civili veterum Hebra- have deceived many into a belief that there was really 
cum. 4. De Nummis. 5. De Diis Syris. 6 . Uxor an ear of grafs there. The other orders confiding only 

■ Hebraica. 7. Jam Angjorum Fa-ies altera, &c. All his of Angle gene; a, the ftrufture of each is explained under 
works were printed together in 1726, in 3 voL folio. the generical name. 

SELENITES, in natural hiftory, the name of a large Selenites, in chemiftry, called alfo gypfum fpatofum, 
cb A of foffils, tire charafters of which are thefe: they a fpecies of gypfum or plafter of Paiis. See Gyp. 
are bodies compofed of (lender and fcarce vifible fila- sum. 

ments, arranged into fine, even, and thin flakes; and SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofmography, 
thofe difpofed into regular figures, in the feveral diffe- which ddcribes the moon and all the parts and appear- 
rent genera, approaching to a rhomboide, or hexa gular ances thereof, as geography does thofe of the earth, 
column, or a reftangled parallelogram ; Affile, like the See Moon. 

tales, but they not only lie in a horizontal, but alfo-in a SELEUCIA, (anc. goeg.), furnamed llalyhma , 
-perpendicular direftion : they are flexile in a fmall de- becaufe fituated on its confines at the confluence of the 
gree, but not at all elaftic ; they do not ferment with Euphrates and Tigris. Ptolemy places it in Mefopo- 
acid menftrua, but readily calcine in the fire. Of this tamia. It is called alfo Se/eucia ad Tigrim, (Polybius, 
clafs there are feven orders of bodies, and under thofe Strabo, Ifidorus, Characenus) ; walked on the Youth 
ten genera. The felenitse of the firft order are thofe by the Euphrates, on the eaft by the Tigris, (Theophy- 
compofed of horizontal plates, and approaching to a laftus) ; generally agreed to have been built or enlarged 
rhomboidal f rm : of the fecond are thofe compofed of by Seleucus Nicanor, mafter of the e ift after Alexan- 
horizontal plates, arranged into a columnar and angular der; by means of which Babylon came to be defer ted. 

I i 2 l t 
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Scleucidse It is (aid to have been originally called Cache, (Atnmian, 

II Eutropius) j though others, as Arrian, diftinguilh it, 

. ai , Se - ,_ . as a village, from Selucia : and, according to Zofimus, 
the ancient name of Selucia was Zochafla. Now called 
Bagdad. E. Long. 44- 21. N. Lat. 33. io. There 
were many other cities of the fame name, all built by 
Seleucus Nicanor. 

SELEUCIDJE, in chronology. Era of the Se- 
leucidae, or the Syro-Macedonian era, is a computa¬ 
tion of time, commencing from the eftablifhrnent of the 
Beleucidas, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as fuc- 
ceffors of Alexander the Great in Syria, as the Ptole¬ 
mies did in Egypt. This era we find expreffed in the 
hooks of the -Maccabees, arid on a great number of 
(Ireek medals (truck by the cities of Syria, &c. The 
Rah bins call it tire era of coplratfr, and the Arabs therik 
I'ilharnain, that is, the “ era of the two horns.” Accord¬ 
ing to the beft accounts, the firft year of this era falls 
in the year 311 B. C. being 12 years after Alexander’s 
death. 

SELEUCUS (Nicanor}> one of the chief generals 
under Alexander die Great,and, after his death, founder 
of the race of princes called Seleucida. He is equally ce¬ 
lebrated as a renowned warrior, and as the father of his 
people ; yet his virtues could not protefi him from the 
fatal ambition of Ceraunus,one of his courtiers, by whom 
he was affaflanated 280 B. C. 

SELF-He4.l, the Prunella Vulcaris of Linnsus. 
The hem is eredt, and about eight or ten inches high. 
The leaves grow on foot-ftalks, are ovato-oblong, {light¬ 
ly indented, and fomewhat hairy. The bra&eas are heart- 
fhiped, oppofite, and fringed. The flowers are white or 
purpliih, grovy in denfe fpi.kes, and are terminal. This 
plant is perennial, grows wild fn meadows and pafture 
grounds, and flowers in June and July. 

This herb is recommended as a mild reftringent and 
vulnerary in fpittings of blood, and other hemorrhagies 
Lewis’s and fluxes; and in.gargarifms again!! aphthae and inflam- 
Materia mations of the fauces. Its virtues do not appear to be 
Medica. ver y great; to the tafte it difeovsrs a very flight aufterity 
or bitterifhdefs, which is more fenfible in the flowery tops 
than in the leaves, though the latter are generally di¬ 
rected for medicinal life. 

SfLv-Commandf is that fteady equanimity which en¬ 
ables a man in every Attrition to exert his reafoning 
f unity with coolnefs, and to do what the prefent cir- 
cumftances require. It depends much upon the natural 
temperament of the body, and much upon the moral cul¬ 
tivation of the mind. He who enjoys good health, 
and has braced his frame by exercife, has always a 
greater command of himfelf than a man of equal mental 
powers, who has fuffered bis conflitution to become re¬ 
laxed by indolence ; and he who has from his early 
youth been accuflomed to make his paffions fubmit to 
’ ; s reafon, muft, in any fudden emergency, be more 
capable -of acting properly than he who has tamely 
yielded to his paffion. Hence it is that reclufe and 
literary men, when forced into the buftl'e of public life ; 
are incapable of adfing where promptnefs is requifite j 
and that men who have once or twice yielded to afenfe 
of impending danger feldom acquire afterwards that 
command of themfelves which may be neceffary te ex¬ 
tricate them from fubfequent dangers. In one of the 
earlieft battles fought by the late-king of Pruffia,the fove- 
reign Was among the £bft men who quitted the field 1 


had he behaved in the fame manner a fecond and a third Seif, 
time, he would never have become that hero whole ac- w ^' v " 
tions aftonilhed Europe. A celebrated engineer among 
the Englifli, who was well known to the writer of this 
fhort article, had little fcience, and was a ftranger to 
the principles of his own art; but being poffeffed of a 
firm and vigorous frame, and having been accuflomed 
to ftruggle with dangers and difficulties, lie had fuch a 
conftant command of himfelf, as enabled him to employ 
with great coolnefs every neceffary refource in the day 
of battle. 

But it is not only in battle, and in the face of imme¬ 
diate danger, that felf-command is neceffary to enable a 
man to act with propriety. There is no fltuation in life 
where difficulties, greater or lefs, are not to be encoun¬ 
tered ; and he who would pafs through life with com¬ 
fort to himfelf, and with utility to tire public, muft en¬ 
deavour to keep his paffions in conftant fubjeftion to his 
reafon. No mkn can enjoy without inquietude what lie 
cannot lofe without pain; and no man who is overwhelm¬ 
ed with defpondency under any fudden misfortune can 
exert the talents neceffary to retrieve his circumftances. 

We ought, therefore, by every means to endeavour to 
obtain a conftant command of ourfelves ; and nowhere 
fhall we find better leffons for this purpofe than it) an¬ 
cient Lacedemon. There certain occupations were ap¬ 
pointed for each fex, for every hour, and for every fea- 
fon of life. In a life always adtive, the paffions have 
no c pportunity to deceive, deduce, or corrupt; and the 
nervous fyftem acquires a firmnefs which makes it a fit 
inftrument to a vigorous mind. 

SRLV-Defence implies not only the prefervation • of 
one’s life, but alfo the protedtion of his property, be- 
caufe without property life cannot be preferved in a ci¬ 
vilized nation. The extent of property effential to life 
is indeed fmall, and this confideration may enable us to 
decide a queftion which fome moralifts have made intri¬ 
cate. By what means, it has been afked, may a man 
protedt his property ? May he kill the perfon who at¬ 
tacks it, if he cannot otherwife repel the attack ? 

That a man, in a ftate of nature, may kill the per¬ 
fon who maTces an attack on his life, if he cannot other- 
wife repel the attack, is a truth which has never been 
controverted ; and he may do the fame in civil fociety, 
if his danger be fo imminent that it can tot be exerted 
by the interpofltion of the protedtion provided for indi¬ 
viduals by the ftate. In all p.offible fituatlfins, except 
the three following, whatever is abfolutely neceffary to 
the prefervation of life may he lawfully performed, for 
the law of felf-prefervatbn is the firft and molt facr.ed 
of thofe laws which are impreffed upon every mind by 
the author of nature. 

The three excepted fltuations are thofe of a foldier 
in. the day of battle, of a criminal about to fufffer by the 
laws of his country, and of a man called upon to re¬ 
nounce his religion. The foldier hazards his life in the 
moft honourable of all caules, and- cannot betray his 
trail, or play the coward, without incurring a high de¬ 
gree of moral turpitude. He knows that the very pro- 
feffion in which he is engaged neceflarily fubjedts him 
to danger ; and he voluntarily incurred that danger for 
the good of his country, which, with great propriety, 
annexes to his profeffion peculiar privileges and much 
glory^ The criminal under fcntcnce of death cannot, 
without adding to his. guilt, refill the execution of that 
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gjjf, 'fcntence; for the .power of inflifling panrfhltiem is ef- 
fential to lociety, and fociety is the ordinance of God, 
(tee Society J. The man who is called upon to re 
nounce his lcligion ougnt to fubmit to the cruelleft 
death .rather than comply with tnat requeli, tuice reli¬ 
gion is his only lecurity tor future and permanent bap- 
pinefs. 13 ut in every other filuation, that which is ab- 
lolucely neceffary to the preservation of life is undoubt¬ 
edly lawful. .Hence it is, that a perfon finking in wa¬ 
ter is never thought to be guilty ol any crime, though 
he drag his neighbour after hum by his endeavours to 
lave himtelf; and hence, too, a man in danger of pertfh- 
iag by Ihipwreck may drive another tiom a plank which 
cannot carry them both, tor finee oneot two lives mult 
be loit, no law, human or divine, calls upon either of 
them to prefer his neighbour’s life to his own. 

But though the rights of fed-defence authdTife us 
to repel eVtiy attack made upon our life, and in cafes 
of aa unity to fave ourtelves at the expence ot the life 
oi our innocent neighbour,it is not fo evident that, rather 
than give to an imjntt demand a lew lhiflings or pounds, 
nc may kwiuhy deprive a fellow creatnre ot life,and the 
punhc of a citizen. A few pounds loft may beeaflly re¬ 
gained ; but file when loll can never be recoverd. If thefe 
pounds, indeed, be the whole of a man’s property ; if they 
include his clothes, his food, and the lioufe where he fhel- 
tui o- his lieau—there cannot be a doubt but that, rather 
than part with them, he may lawfully kill the aggrellor, 
iur no man can exift without fhelter, food, and raiment, 
but it is feld-om that an attempt is made, or is indeed 
practicable, to rob a man at once ofallthathe poffeffes. 
The question then of any impoitartce i», May a man put 
a robber to death rather than part with a fmafl part of 
his property ? Mr Paley doubts whether he could inno¬ 
cently do lo in a hate of nature, “ becaufe ft cannot be 
contended to be for the augmentation ot human happi- 
neb, that one man fhould lofe his lit e or limb, rather 
than another a pennyworth of his property.” He al¬ 
lows, that in civil fociety the life of the aggreffor may 
be always taken away by the perfon aggrieved, or meant 
to be aggrieved, vvnen the crime attempted is fitch as 
would 1 LiojeCf its perpetrator to death by the laws of his 
country. 

It is not often that we feel' ourfelves clifpofed to dif¬ 
fer in opinion from-this mo ft valuable and intelligent 
wider; bitten the prefent occafion we cannot help 
llriiking that he does not re.ilbn with his ufual preci- 
hon. To us he feems even to lofe fight of his own prin- 
eip'es. No legiik.ttre can have a right to take away 
h;e in civil foe,tty, but in fuch cafes as individuals have 
the lame right in a Hate of nuMire. If therefore a man, 
m the Hate of nature, have not a right to proteft his 
property by killing the aggreffor, when it cannot be 
cthervvife protected, it appeals to us felf-Cvident that no 
LegHktura can have a right to inflift tlie ptinillirhent of 
death upon fufeb offences •, but if the laws inflifting 
death upon the crime of robbery be morally evil, it is 
certain that an individual cannot be innocent when he 
prevents robbery by the death of the robber, merely 
1 ecatiff he knows that the laws of his country have de¬ 
creed that puniiitment againft thole convi&ed of that 
crime. But we think- that the prote&ion of property 
by the death of the aggreffbr may be completely vindi¬ 
cated upon more general principles. It is neceffary, in 
every Hate, that property be protected, or mankind 


could not fulfill; but in a fiate of nature every man Self, 
inuft be the defender of his own property, which in 
that ftate muff neceffarily be fmall: and if he be not al¬ 
lowed to defend it by evety mean in his power, he will 
not long be Able to protect it at all. Ey giving ifm 
filch liberty, a few individuals may, indeed, occafiouahy 
lofe their lives and Imbs for the prefervation of a \ y 
fmall portion of private property ; but we believe that 
the fum ofhuirun happinefs will be more augmented L • 
cutting off fuch worthless wre'ebes than Ly expo'Tug 
property to perpetual depredation ; and therefore, it 
general utility be the criterion of moral good, we muff 
he of opinion that a man may in every cafe lawfully Nil 
a robber rather than comply with Ins unjuft demand. 

But if a nfan m iy witliout guile prCferve hi> proper¬ 
ty by the death of the aggreffor, when it cannot be pre* 
ferved by any other nieafts, much more may a won, vi 
have recourfe to the tall extiemity to proteft her ch-.’f- 
tity from forcible violation. This, indeed, is admitted 
by Mr Paley himfelf, and will be controverted by m, 
man who reflects On the impoitance of the female cha¬ 
racter, and the probable Coftfeq'uenceS of the frnallclt. 
deviation from the eftablithed laws of female honour. 

See Seduction. 

SELF-Kno-wIailgr, the In Owl edge of bite’s own cha¬ 
racter, abilities, opinions, virtues, and vices. This has. 
always been confidered as a difficult though important 
acqtiifition. It is difficult, becaufe it is difagreeable to 
inveftigate our errors, our faults, and vices ; pecaufe we 
are apt to be partial to ourfelves, even when we have 
done wrong; and becaufe time and habitual attention 
are requifite to enable us to difeover our real character. 

But thefe difficulties are more thaii counterbalanced by 
the advantages of felf-knowledge. 

By knowing the extent of our abilities, we fhall ne¬ 
ver raflily engage in ertterprifes where cur ineffectual 
exertions may bV productive of harm ; by inveftigating 
our opinions, we' may difeover thofc which have no 
found-.Herr, and thole alfo which lead us infer.fibly into 
vice. By examining our virtues and vices, we fhall 
learn what principles ought to be ilrcngthenecl, and. 
what habits ought to be removed. 

Man is a rational and intelligent being, capable cl 
great improvement, and liable to great vices. Ifhe aCtJ 
without examining his principles, he may be hurried 
by blind paflion into crimes. If he afpire? at noble and. 
valuable acq iiffffibns, he muff act upon a plan, with de¬ 
liberation and fc,re-thought ; for he is not like a vege¬ 
table, wh : ch attains peiftctior, by the influence <j ex¬ 
ternal caufe's ; he' has powers wh.hiu himfelf which muff 
be exerted, and exerted with judgment, in order to at¬ 
tain the perfection of his nature. To enable him to 
employ thefe powers alight, he muff hu m, firll, what 
is his duty; and, feconaly, he muff often lcview his 
principles and coriduCt, that he may difeover whether 
he is' performing his duty, or in what circumftances he 
has failed. When he finds that he has fallen into er¬ 
ror and vice, lie will naturally inquire what c.mfes have 
prodheed this effeCt, that he may avoid the fame for the 
time to come. This is the method by w hich every re¬ 
formation in religion arid fcience has been produced, 
and the method by which the'arts have been improved. 

Before Lord Bacon introduced th'c orw way of phim- 
fophteing, he muff firlt have cor.fidcred wherefti true 
pltrlofopht confjiVc.d ; f.condly, he muff have inquire'.! 
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in what refpefts the ancient method of philofophizing 
was f-ilfe or ufelefs: and after determining thefe two 
points, he was qualified to defcribe the way by which 
die ftudy of phihnophy could be fuccefsfully purfued 
without deviating into hypothefis and error. Luther 
found rut the errors of the church of Rome by compa¬ 
ring their doftrines wiih the Scriptures. But had this 
companion never been made, the reformation could ne¬ 
ver have taken place. Without felf-knowledge, or 
without that knowledge of our character which is de¬ 
rived from a comparifon of our principles and conduct 
with a perfect ftandard of morality, we can never form 
plans and refolutions, pr make any exertion to abandon 
the vicious habits which we have contracted, and flrength- 
en thofe vhtucus principles in which we are deficient. 

As much may be learned from the errors of thofe 
who have been in fimilar fituations with ourfelves ; fo 
many ufeful cautions may be obtained from our own 
errors; and he that will remember thefe, will feldom be 
twice guilty of the fame vice. 

It was evidently the intention of Providence that 
man Ihould be guided chiefly by experience. It is by 
the obrervations which we make on what we fee paf- 
fing around us, or from what we fuffer in our own per- 
ibn, that we form maxims for the conduft of life. The 
more minutely therefore we attend to our principles, 
and the more maxims we form, we (hall be the better 
fi:!:ed to attain moral perfeftion. 

With refceft to our underftanding, to mark the 
errors which we have fallen into, either by its natural 
defefts or by negligence, is all'o of great importance ; 
for the greatefl: genius and moll profound fcholar are 
liable to thefe errors, and often commit them as well as 
the weak and illiterate. But by obferving them, and 
tracing them to their caufes, they at length acquire an 
habi tual accuracy. It is true, that men of feeble minds 
can never by knowing their own defefts exalt themfelves 
to the rank of genius ; but fuch knowledge will enable 
them to improve their underilandings, and fo to appre¬ 
ciate their own powers, as feldom to attempt what is 
beyond their firength. They may thus become ufeful 
members of fociety ; and though they will not probably 
be admired for their abilities, they will yet efcape the ri¬ 
dicule which is poured upon vanity. 

It is difficult to lay down precife rules for the acqui- 
fition of this felf-knowledge, becaufe almoft every man 
is blinded by a fallacy peculiar to himfelf. But when 
one has got rid of that partiality which arifes from felf- 
love, he may eafily form a juft eftimate of his moral im¬ 
provements, by comparing the general courfe of his con¬ 
duft with the ftandard of his duty; and if he has any 
doubt of the extent of his intellectual attainments, he will 
moil readily difcover the truth by comparing them with 
the attainments of others who have been naoft fuccefs- 
ful in the fame purfuits. Should vanity arife in his 
mind from fuch a comparifon, let him then compare the 
extent of his knowledge with what is yet to be known, 
and he will then be in little danger of thinking of him¬ 
felf more highly than he ought to think. See Preju¬ 
dice and Self-P artiality. 

Self-Lovc, is that inftinftive principle which impels 
every animal, rational and irrational, to preferve its life 
and promote its own happinefs. Itis very generally con¬ 
founded with felfiftinefs; but we think that the onepro- 
penfity is djftinft from the other. Every man loves him¬ 


felf ; but every man Is not felfiffi. The felfifn man 
grafps at all immediate advantages, regardlefs of the con- 
iequences which his conduft may have upon his neigh¬ 
bour. Self-love only prompts him who is actuated by 
it to procure to himfelf the greatefl poffible fum of hap¬ 
pinefs during the whole of his exiftence.. In this pur- 
fuit the rational felf-lover will often forego a prefer)t 
enjoyment to obtain a greater and more permanent one 
in reverfion ; and he will as often fufmit to a prefent 
pain to avoid a greater hereafter. Self-love, as diftin- 
gujfhedfrom felfifhnefs, always comprehends the whole 
of a man’s exiftence, and in that extended fenfe of the 
phrafe, we hefitate not to fay that every man is a felf- 
lover ; for, with eternity in his view, it is furely not 
poffible for the mod diftnterefted of the human race not 
to prefer himfelf to all other men, if their future and 
everlafting interefts could come into competition. This 
indeed, they never can do ; for though the introduction 
of evil into the world, and the different ranks which it 
makes neceffary in fociety, put it in the power of a man 
to raife himfelf, in the prefent ftate, by the depreffion 
of bis neighbour, or by the praftice of mjuftice, yet in 
the piirfurt of a prize which is to be gained' only by fo- 
bernefs, righteoufnefs, and piety, there can be no rival-- 
fhip among the different competitors. The fuc'cefs of 
one is no injury to another; and therefore, in this fenfe 
of the phrafe, felf-love is not only lawful, but abfolutely 
unavoidable. It has been a queilion in morals, whe¬ 
ther it be not likgwife the incentive to every aftion, 
however virtuous or appar ently difinterefted l 

Thofe who maintain the affirmative fide of this quo- 
ftion lay, that the profpeft of immediate pleafure, or 
the dread of immediate pain, is the only apparent mo¬ 
tive to aftion in the minds of infants, and indeed of all 
who look not before them, and infer the future from 
the paft. They own, that when a boy has had fome 
experience, and is capable of making comparifons, he 
will often decline an immediate enjoyment which he has 
formerly found productive of future evil more than 
equivalent to all its good ; but in doing fo they think, 
and they think- juftly, that he is ftill aftuated by the 
principle of felf-love, purfuing the greateft good of 
which he knows himfelf to be capable. After experi¬ 
encing that truth, equity, and benevolence in all his 
dealings is the readied, and indeed the only certain, me¬ 
thod of fecuring to himfelf the kindnefs and good of¬ 
fices of bis fellow-creatures, and much more when he has 
learned that they will recommend him to the Supreme 
Being, upon whom depends his exiftence and all his 
enjoyments, they admit that he will praftice truth, 
equity, and benevolence ; but ftill, from the fame prin¬ 
ciple, purfuing his own ultimate happinefs as the ob- 
jeft which he has always in view. The profpeft of this 
great objeft will make him ffeel an exquifite pleafure in 
the performance of the aftions which he conceives as 
neceffary to its attainment, till at laft, without attend¬ 
ing in each inftance to their confequences, he will, by the 
great affociating principle which has been explained 
elfewhere (fee Metaphysics, part ift, chap, i.) feel 
a refined enjoyment in the aftions themfelves, and per¬ 
form them, as occafions offer, without deliberation or 
reflection. Such, they think, is the origin of benevo- 
lence itfelf, and indeed of every virtue. 

Thofe who take the other flde-of the queftion, can 
hardly deny that felf-love thus modified may prompt to 

virtuous 
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Self. virtuous and apparently difinterefted conduct; but they 
think it degrading the dignity of man to fuppofe him 
actuated folely by motives which can be traced back to 
a delire of his own happinefs. They obferve, that the 
Author of our nature has not left the prefervation of the 
individual, or the continuance of the fpecies, to the de¬ 
ductions of our reafon, computing the fum of happinefs 
which the actions necelTary to thefe ends prrduce to 
ourfelves : on the contrary, He has taken care of both, 
by the furer impulfe of inftinift planted in us for thefe 
very purpofes. And is it conceivable, fay they, that He 
would leave the care of our fellow-creatures a matter 
of indifference, till each man fhould be able to difeover 
or be taught that by loving his neighbour, and doing 
him all the good in his power, he would be mod effec¬ 
tually promoting his own happinefs ? It is dilhonouring 
virtue, they continue, to make it proceed in any in- 
Itance from a profpeft of happinefs, or a dread of mife- 
iv; and they appeal from theory to fadl, as exhibi¬ 
ted in the conduct of favage tribes, who deliberate 
little on the confequences of their adfions. 

Their antagonifts reply, that the conduft of favage 
tribes is to be confidered as that of children in civilized 
nations, regulated entirely by the examples which they 
have before them ; that their adfions cannot be the 
offspring of innate inftinfts, otherwife favage virtues 
would under fimilar circumftances, everywhere be the 
fame, which is contrary to fadl ; that virtue proceeds 
from an interefted motive on either fuppofuion ; and 
that the motive which the inftindtive fcheme holds up 
is the mod felfifli of the two. The other theory fup- 
pofes, that the governing motive is the hope of future 
happinefs and the dread of future mifery; the inftinc- 
tive fcheme fupplies a prtftnt motive in the felf-compla- 
cency arifins; in the heart from a confcioufnefs of right 
conduct. The former is a rational motive, the latter 
has nothing more to do with reafon than the enjoyment 
arifing from eating or drinking, or from the inter- 
courfe between the fexes. But we mean not to purfue 
thefubjedl farther, as wehavefaid enough on it in the 
articles Benevolence, Instinct, Passion, and Phi¬ 
lanthropy. We fhall therefore conclude with obferv- 
ing, that there is certainly a virtuous as well as a vicious 
felf-love, and that “ true felf-love and focial are the 
fame.” 

Sfir-Murder. See Suicide. 

Sfi.f-P artiality, is a phrafe employed by fome philo- 
’ See Lord fophers * to exprefs that weaknefs of human nature 
Kaimes’s through which men overvalue themfelves when compa- 
^red with others. It is diflinguifhed from general par- 
1,0 U1 °' trality, by thofe who make ufe of the expreffion, be- 
caufe it is thought that a man is led to over-rate his 
own accorriplifhments, either by a particular infiindt, or 
by a procefs of intellect different from that by which 
he over-rates the accomplifhments of his friends or chil¬ 
dren. The former kind of partiality is wholly felfilh ; 
the latter partakes much of benevolence. 

This diftindtion may perhaps be deemed plaufible by 
thofe who confider the human mind as iitile more than 
a bundle of inftindts ; but it mud appear perfectly ridi¬ 
culous to fuch as refolve the greater part of apparent 
inftindls into early and deep-rooted affociations ofideas. 
If the partialities which molt men have to their friends, 
their families, and themfelves, be inffindlive, they are 


certainly inftindls of different kinds; but an inftindtive Self, 
partiality is a contradiction in terms. Partiality is 
founded on a comparifon between two or more objefts; 
but genuine inftindts form no companions. See Is- 
s riNCT. No man can be faid to be partial to the late 
Hr Johnfon, merely for thinking highly of his intellec¬ 
tual powers; nor was the DoAor partial to himfelf, tbo* 
he thought in this refpedt with the generality of Ids 
countrymen ;-but if, upon a comparifon with Milton, 
he was deemed the greater poet of the two, fuch a 
judgment will be allowed to be partial, whether formed 
by himfelf or by any of his admirers. We apprehend, 
however, that the procefs of its formation was the fame 
in every mind by which it w'as held. 

The origin of felf-partiality is not difficult to he 
found ; and oitr partialities to our friends may be tra¬ 
ced to a fimilar foutce. By the conflitution of our na¬ 
ture we are impelled to fbun pain and to purfue plea- 
fure ; but remorfe, the levered of all pains is the never- 
failing confequence of vicious condudt. Remorfe arifr 3 
from the dread of that punilhment which we believe wiii 
in a future date be inflicted on vice unrepented of in 
this; and therefore every vicious perfon endeavours by 
all poffible means to banilh that dread from his own 
mind. One way of effecting this is to compare his 
own life with the lives of others ; for he fancies that if 
numbers be as wicked as himfelf, the benevolent Lord 
of all things will not involve them in one common 
ruin. Heme, by magnifying to himfelf the tempta¬ 
tions which led him affray, and diminifliing the injuries, 
which his conduct has done in the world, and by adopt¬ 
ing a courfe diametrically the reverfe, when eftiinating 
the morality or immorality of the condudt of his neigh¬ 
bours, he foon comes to believe that he is at lead not 
m ;re wicked than they. Thus is felf-partiality formed 
in the mind, and quickly blinds him who is under its in¬ 
fluence fo completely, as to hide from him the very 
faults which he fees and blames in others. Hence the 
coward thinks himfelf only cautious, the mifer frugal. 
Partiality is formed in the very fame manner to natural 
or acqu'red accomplilhments, whether mental or corpo¬ 
real. Thefe always procure refpeCt to him who is puf¬ 
f-fled of them ; and as refpeCt is accompanied with ma¬ 
ny advantages, every man wifnes to obtain it for him- 
fetI- he fail in his attempts, he conlbles himfelf with 
the pe fuaflon that it is at leefl due to his merits, and- 
that it is only withheld by the envy of the public. 

He compares the particular branch of fcience or b al ly 
accompli Ihment in which he himfelf mo ft excels, with- 
thofe which have conferred fplendor 011 his rival; ami 
eafily finds that his own excellencies are of the higheft 
order, and entitled to the greateft {hare of public etkem. 

Hence the polite fchclar defpiffs the mathematician 5 
the reader of Ariftotle and Plato all the modern d.fco- 
veries in phyfical and moral fcience ; and the mere ex- 
perimentalift holds in the moil fovereign contempt a cri¬ 
tical knowledge of the ancient languages. The pupil 
of the ancients denies the merits of the modern-, whilft 
the mere modern allows nothing to the ancients ; and 
tlrus each becomes partial to his nwn acqu'ifitionand 
of courfe to himfelf, for having been at the trouble t> 
make them. 

Partiality to our friends and famines is generated in 

the very fam: way. Whenevo we acquire fuch an ai- 
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fedion for rhesn as to confid-er their happinefs as add¬ 
ing to our own (fee fission), we magnify their ex¬ 
cellencies, and doniniflj their defefts, for the fame rea- 
fon, and by the fame procefs, that we magnify and di- 
minifli our own. All partialities, however, are preju. 
dices, and prejudices of the word; kind- They ought 
therefore to be guarded againft with the utmoft care, 
by the fame means which we have elfewhere recom¬ 
mended (fee Prejudice and Metaphysics, n 0 98.) ; 
and he who is partial to his, own virtue or his awn 
knowledge, will do well to compare the former, not 
with the condud of his neighbour, but with the exprefs 
rule of his duty; and to confider the latter as no far¬ 
ther valuable than as it contributes to the fum of hu¬ 
man bappinefs. 

SELIM I- emperor of the Turks, was the fecond 
fon of Bajazet II. He made war upon his father, and 
though defeated in 1511, he at laft dethroned him and 
took him prifoner, and immediately difpatched him by 
poifbn, together with his elder brother Achmet, and 
his younger Korkud, an amiable and enlightened prince. 
Having eftabliQied his throne by thefe crimes, he march¬ 
ed agqinfl; Campfon-Gaury fovereign of Egypt, gained 
a great viftory at Aleppo, and flew their general. But 
though the fultan periihed in that battle, the Mame- 
luks determined to oppofe the emperor. Selim enter¬ 
ing their country at the head of his army, defeated, the 
Egyptians in two battles, and ordered Toumonbal, the 
new defied fultan, who had fallen into bis bands, to be 
hung on a gibbet. He then took Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in a (hurt time reduced, all Egypt to fubjedtion. 
Thus end«d the dominion of the Mameluks in Egypt, 
which, had continued for more than 260, years. He 
confirmed the ancient piiviieges of the Venetians in 
Egypt, and Syria, by which they carried on their com¬ 
merce with India, and formed a league with them to 
destroy the power of the Por.tuguefe in that country. 
(See India, n° 3.7). Selim had before this gained a 
great victory over the Perfians, and dripped them of 
Tq.ur.is and Item an. He was preparing to attack 
C,hri£len 4 qm when he was feizedwith an ulcerous fore 
in the back. Thinking that the, air of Adrianople 
would reftorq his health, be ordered himfelf to. be con¬ 
duced thither ; but, he died at Clari- in Thrace on his 
road to that city, in the year 1,520, in. the very fpot 
where he had ppifoned his father. He reigned 8 years, 
and lived 54. Hp was a prince of great courage, fo- 
briety, apd liberality : he was fond of hiftory, and wrote 
fome verfes. But thefe good.qualities were obfcured, 
by the mod abominable crimes, that ever difgraced hu¬ 
man nature : he made his way to the throne by r {bed¬ 
ding the blood of his father, and fecured it by mur-der- 
ing hisbrothers and eight"nephews, and-every bafhaw- 
who had. been faithful to , his duty. 

SELINUM; ip botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria, clafs of plants.; and 
iit the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umbellate, The fruit is oval, oblong, comprelfed, plane, 
and ftriated in.the middle : the involucrum is re flexed ; 
the petals cordate and equal. There are.fevenfpecies; 
the fylvedre, paludre, cuftriacum, carvifolia, chabrapi,. 
feguieri, monnieri. 

SELKIRK (Alexander - ), whole adventures gave 
rife to a. well-known hidcric-il romance, was born at 
Largo, in the county of Fife, about the year' 1670. 
and was bred a feaman. He went from England, in 
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1703, in the capacity of failing-mader of afmallveffel 
called the Cinque-Parts Galley, Charles Pickering captain, 
burthen about 90 tons, with 16 guns and 63 men ; and 
in September the fame year-failed from Corke, in com¬ 
pany with another fhip of 2 6 guns and 120 men, called 
the St George, commanded by that famous navigator 
William Dampier, intending to cruize on the Spaniards 
in the South Sea. On the coad of Brazil, Pickering 
died, and was fucceededin his command by his lieute¬ 
nant Thomas Stradiing. They proceeded on their 
voyage round Cape Horn to the Ifland of Juan Fer¬ 
nandes, whence they were driven by the appearance 
of two French fhipsof 36 guns each, and left five of 
Stradling’s men there on fhore, who were taken off by 
the French. Hence they failed to the coad of America, 
where Dampier and Stradiing quarrelled, and feparateJ 
by agreement, on tire 19th of May 1704. In September 
following, Stradiing came again to the ifland of Juan 
Fernandes, where Selkirk and his captain had a differ¬ 
ence, which, with the circumdance of the fhip’s being 
very leaky, and in bad condition, induced him to deter¬ 
mine on haying, there alone ; but when his companions 
were abp«t to depart, his refblution was fhaken, and he 
dedred to be taken on board again. The captain, how¬ 
ever, refufed to admit him, and he w-as obliged to remain, 
having nothing but his clothes, bedding, a gun, and a 
fnaail quantity of powder and ball; a hatchet, knife, and 
kettle ; his. books, and mathematical and nautical in Lini¬ 
ments . He kept up his fpirits tolerably till he faw the 
veffel put off, when (as he afterwards related) his heart 
yearned within him, and melted at parting with his com¬ 
rades and all human fociety at once. 

“-Yet believe me, Areas, 

Snch is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffianfe as they were, 1 never heard 1 

A found ib difmal as therr parting oars.” 

Phmnfon’s Agamemnon. 

Thus left foie monarch of the ifland, with plenty of 
the neceffaries of. life, he found himfelf in a fituation 
hardly fupportable. He had fifli, goat’s flefh, turnips 
and other vegetables;. yet he grew deje<2ed, languid, 
and melancholy,, to fuch a degree as to be fcarce able 
to refrain from doing violence to himfelf. .Eighteen 
months paffed before he could, by reafoning, reading- 
bis bible, and ftudy, be thoroughly reconciled to his 
condition. At length, he grew happy, employing him¬ 
felf in decorating, his huts, chafing the goats,,whom he 
equalled in {peed,, and fcarcely, ever failed in catching. 
He alfo tamed, young kids,, laming them to prevent 
their becoming wild-;, and he kept a guard of tame.cats 
about him, to defend him when afleep from the rats, 
who. were very trpublefome. When his, clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goats &ins,.bnt could not 
fucceed in.making Ihoes,. with, the ufe of which, how¬ 
ever, habit, in time, enabled hiin to difpenfe. His only, 
liquor was water. He.computed that be had caught. 
1.000 goats during his abode in the ifland ; of which 
he had let go joo, alter marking them by flitting their, 
ears. Commodore Anfon’s: people, who. were there 
about 30 years after, found the firfl goat which they 
{hot upon landing was thus marked, and as it appeared- 
to be very old, concluded that it had been under the 
power of Selkirk. But it appears by captain Cartelet’s 
account ofhis voyage in the Swallow {loop, that other 
perfons practifed this mode of marking, as he found a 
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gogt. with his ears thus flit on the neighbouring ifland 
of Mas-a-fuer i, where Selkirk never was. He made 
companions of his tame goats and cats, often dancing 
and linging with them. Though he conftantly per¬ 
formed his devotions at ftated hours, and read aloud; 
yet, when he was taken ofF the ifland, his language, 
from difufe of co iverfation, was become fcarcely intelli¬ 
gible. In this folitude he continued four years and 
four months ; during which time only two incidents 
happened which he thought worth relating, the occur¬ 
rences of every day being in his circumftances nearly 
fimilar. The one was, that, purfuing a goat eagerly, 
he caught it juft on the edge ofa precipice, which was 
covered with bufhes, fo that he did not perceive it, and 
he fell over to the bottom, where he lay (according to 
captain Roger's account) 24 hours fenfelels ; but, as he 
related to Sir R. Steele, he computed, by the alteration 
of the moon, that he had lain three days. When he 
came tohimfelf,he found the goat lying under him dead. 
It was with great difficulty that he could crawl to his 
habitation, whence he was unable tp- ftirforten days, 
and did not recover of his bruifes for a long time. The 
other event was the arrival of a ftiip, which he at fir ft 
fuppofed to be French ; and.fuch is the natural love of 
f .ciety in the human mind, that he was eager to aban¬ 
don his folitary felicity, and furrender himfelf to them, 
although enemies; but upon their landing, approach¬ 
ing them, he found them to he Spaniards, of whom he 
had too great a dread to truft himfelf in their hands. 
They were by this time fo near that it required all 
his agility to efcape,. which he effected by climbing 
into a thick tree, being {hot at feveral times as he run off. 
Fortunately the Spaniards did not difcover him, though 
they flayed fome time under the tree where he was hid, 
and killed fome goats juft by. In this folitude Selkirk 
remained until the 2d of February 1709, when he faw 
two fhips come into the bay, and knew them to be 
Engliih. He immediately lighted a. fire as a fignal ; 
and on their coming on fhore, found they were the 
Duke captain Rogers, and the Duchefs captain Court¬ 
ney, two privateers from Briftoh He gave them the 
heft entertainment he could afford ; and, as they had 
been a long time at fea without frefh provifions, the 
goats which he caught were highly acceptable. His 
habitation confiding of two huts, one to fleep in, the 
other to drefs bis food in, was fo obfcurely fituated, and 
fo difficult of accefs, that only one of the fhips officers 
would accompany him to it. Dampier, who was pilot 
on board the Duke, and knew Selkirk very well, told 
captain Rogers, that, when on board the Cinque-Ports, 
he was the bed feaman on board that vefiel; upon 
which captain Rogers appointed him maftei’s mate of 
the Duke. After a fortnight’s (lay at Juan Fernandes, 
the (hips proceeded on their cruize againft the Spa¬ 
niards ; plundered a town on the coaft of Peru ; took a 
Manilla (hip off California and returned by way of 
the Eaft Indies to England, where they arrived tire id 
of October 1711 ; Selkirk hiving been abfent eight 
years, more than half of which time he had (pent alone 
in the ifland. The public curiofity beimt excited refpect- 
ing him, be was induced to put hjs papers into the 
hands of Defoe, to arrange and firm them into a re¬ 
gular narrative. Thefe papers muft have been drawn 
up after he left Juan Fernandes, as he had no means of 
recording his tranfaflions there. Captain Cooke re¬ 
marks, as an extraordinary circumftance.that he had 
You XVII. 


contrived to keep an account of the days of the week fielkir 1 ;, 
aud month: but tin's might be done, as Defoe makes 
Robinion Crufoe do, by cutting notches in a poft, qr 
many other methods. From this account of Selkirk, 

Defoe took the idea of writing a more extenfive work, 
the romance of Robinion Crufoe, and very diihoneftly 
defrauded the original proprietor of his (hare of the 
profits. Of the time or place or manner of this extra¬ 
ordinary man’s death we have received no account ; but. 
in 1792 the clieft and mufket which Selkirk had with 
him on the ifland were in the poffeffion of his grand¬ 
nephew, John Selkirk weaver in Largo, where uoubt- 
lels the) are at prefent. 

Selkirk, the capital of the county of the fame name, 
is a fmall town pleafantly fituated on a rifing ground, 
and enjoys an extenfive profpecl in all directions, efpe- 
cially up and down the river Etterick. It is remark¬ 
able for nothing but thofe plaintive airs produced in its 
neighbourhood, the natural fimplicity of which arc the 
pride of Scotland and the admiration of fb angers. 

W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 55. 26. 

SELKIRKSHIRE, called alfo the ShcrifJom of 
Etterick Forejl, a county of Scotland, extending about 
20 miles in length from e ift to weft, and about 12 in 
breath from fouth to north. It borders on the north 
with part of Tweeddale and Mid-Loth an ; on the fouth 
and eaft with Teviotdale ; and on the weft with An- 
nandale. This county was formerly' referred by the 
Scottifh princes for the pleafure of the cliace, and 
where they had houfes for the reception of their train. 

At that time the face of the country was covered with 
woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
fallow-deer, whence it had the name of Etterick Forejl. 

The woods, however, are now alimoft entirely cut down, 
and the county is chiefly fupported by the breed of 
fheep. They are generally fold into the fouth, but 
fornetimes into the Highlands, about the month of 
March, where they are kept during fummer ; and after 
being improved by the mountain-grafs, are returned in¬ 
to the Lowlands in the beginning of winter. 

This county, though not very populous at prefent, 
was once the nurfe of heroes, who were juftly account¬ 
ed the bulwark of their native foil, being ever ready to 
brave danger and death in its defence. Of this we 
have a memorable proof in the pathetic lamentations 
of their wives and daughters for the difafter of the field 
of Flowden, “ where their brave forefters were a’ wfed 
away.” The rivers Etterick and Yarrow unite a little 
above the town of Selkirk, and terminate in the Tweed Statillical 
For five miles above its junftion with the Etterick, the Scotland ° 
Tweed is ftill adorned with woods, and leads the pleafed vo l. 3. 
imagination to contemplate what this country muft 
have been in former times. The Yarrow, for about 
five miles above its junction with Etterick, exhibits na¬ 
ture in a bold and ftriking afpeift. Its native woods 
ftill remain, through which the ftreani has cut its turbid 
courfe, deeply ingulphed amidft rugged rocks. Here, 
certainly in a flood, flood the cefliiptive Thomfon 
when he faw it 

“Work and boil, and foam and thunder through.” 

Upon a peninfuhi, cut out by the furrounding ftream, 
in the middle of this fantafticaily wild fcenc of grandeur 
and beauty, (lands the cafl’c of Newark, winch has been 
fuppofed by many to b; the birth p ace of MaTy Scot 
the flower of Yarrow ; but this wc believe to be a mitlake. 
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Sella, SELLA turcica, is a deep deprelTion between the 
Seltzer, clinoid apophyfes of the fphenoid bone. See Anatomy. 
p. 682. 

SELTZER water, is a mineral water which 
fprings up at Lower Seltzer, a village in the deflorate 
of Triers, about 10 miles from Frankfort on the Mayne. 
It is a very ufeful medicinal water. It contains, accord¬ 
ing to fome, a very fmall portion of calcareous earth, 
of a native mineral alkali, and an acid ; but of thefe the 
quantity is too fmall to attribute any medicinal virtues 
to ; but it contains alfo near 1.7th of its bulk of fixed 
air, which is more than is found in any other mineral 
water, and to this it owes its principal virtues. Others 
have faid that it is of the very fame nature with Pyrmont 
water, and contains a fubtile aqueous fluid, a volatile 
iron, and a predominant alkali, all joined together into 
one brifk'fpirituous water. The confequence of thefe 
different opinions refpedting its conftituent parts is, 
that different methods have been recommended for imi¬ 
tating it. 

According to the former analyfis, artificial Seltzer 
water may be prepared by adding one fcruple of mag- 
nefia alba, fix fcruples of foffil alkali, and four fcruples 
of common fait, to each gallon of water, and faturating 
the water with fixed air or carbonic acid. According to 
the latter it may be imitated by adding to a quart of 
the pure ft and lighted water thirty drops of a ftrong di¬ 
lution of iron made in fpirit of fait, a drachm of oil of 
tartar per deliquium, and thirty drops of fpirit of vitriol, 
or a little more or lefs as is found neceffary, not to let 
the alkali of the oil of tartar prevail too ftrongly, tho’ 
it muft prevail a little. If the proportions be carefully 
obferved, and the whole of thefe ingredients fhaken 
brilkly together, the artificial Seltzer or Pyrmont wa¬ 
ter thus made will ftrongly refemble the natural, and 
have the fame good effect in medicine. 

But as fixed air is the only efficacious medicinal part 
of the compofition of Seltzer water, the bed method of 
imitating it is by impregnating common water with that 
acid by a procefs for which we are indebted to Dr 
Prieftly. • The firft idea of this kind occurred to him 
in 1767, when, having placed (hallow veffels of water 
within the region of fixed air, on the furface of the fer¬ 
menting veffels of a brewery, and left them all night in 
that fituation, he found that the water had acquired a 
very fenfible and pleafant impregnation. He proceeded 
to accelerate the impregnation by pouring the water 
from one veffel into another, while they were both held 
within the fphere of the fixed air. The method of 
effefling this by air diflodged from chalk and other 
calcareous fubftances did not occur to him till the year 
1772, when he publi(hed his directions for this purpofe, 
together with a drawing.of the neceffary apparatus, 
which he had before communicated to the Board of 
Plate Admiralty. That apparatus has now given way to 
eccci-siv another invented by Dr Nooth, which is made of glafs, 
and Hands on a wooden veffel d d (fig. 1.) refem- 
bling a tea-bord : the middle veffel B has a neck which 
is inferted into the mouth of the veffel A, to which it 
is ground air-tight. The lower neck of the veffel B 
has a glafs ftopper S, C'impofed of two parts, b th ha¬ 
ving holes fufficient to let a good quantity of air pafs 
through them. Between thefe two parts is left a fmall 
fpace, containing a plano convex lens, which aftslike a 
valve, in letting the air pafs from below upwards, and 


hindering its return into the veffel A. The upper vef- 'Seltzer* 
fel C terminates below in a tube r t, which being crook- ~ 
ed, hinders the immediate afcent of the bubbles of fixed 
air into that veffel, before they reach the furface of the 
water in the veffel B. The veffel C is alfo ground air¬ 
tight to the upper neck or the middle veffel B, and has 
a ftopper/ fitted to its upper mouth, which has a hole 
through its middle. The upper veffel C holds juft half 
as much as the middle one B ; and the end t of the 
crooked tube goes no lower than the middle of the vef¬ 
fel B. 

For the ufe of this apparatus : Fill the middle veffel 
B with fpring or any other-wholefome water, and join 
to it the veffel C. Pour water into the veffel A (by the 
opening m, or otherwife) fo as to cover the rifing part 
of its bottom : for this abou t three fourths of a pint will 
be fufficient. Fill an ounce phial with oil of vitriol, 
and add it to the water, ffiaking the veffel fo as to mix 
them well together. As heat is generated, it will be 
bed to add the oil by a little at a time, otherwife the 
veffel may be broken. Put to this, through a Aid- glafs 
or paper funnel, about an ounce of powdered ra v chalk 
or marble. White marble being firft granulated, or 
pounded like coarfe fand, is better for the purpofe than 
pounded chalk, becaufe it is harder; and therefore 
the adlion of the diluted acid upon it is flower, and lafts 
to a confiderable time. On this account the fupply of 
fixed air from it is more regular than with the chalk : 
and befides, when no more air is produced the water 
may be decanted from the veffel A, and the white fedi- 
ment wafhed off, and the remaining granulated marble 
may be employed again, by adding to it frefli water 
and a new quantity of oil of vitriol. The funnel in this 
procefs is made ufe of, in order to prevent the powder 
from touching the infide of the veffel’s mouth; for if 
that happens, it will flick fo ftrongly to the neck of 
the veffel B as not to admit of their being feparated 
without breaking. Place, immediately the two veffels 
B and C (fattened to each other) into the mouth of the 
veffel A, as in the figure, and all the fixed air which is 
difengaged from the chalk or marble by the oil of vi¬ 
triol will pafs up through the valve in S into the vef¬ 
fel B. When this fixed air comes to the top of the 
veffel B, it will diflodge from thence as much water as 
is equal to its bulk ; which water will be forced up 
through the crooked tube into the upper veffel C. 

Care muft be taken not to fhake the veffel A when 
the powdered chalk is putin; otherwife a great and 
fudden effervefcence will enfue, which will perhaps ex¬ 
pel parr of the contents. In this cafe it may be necef¬ 
fary to open a little the ftopper p, in order to give vent, 
otherwife the veffel A may burft. ' It will lie proper 
alfo to throw away the contents and wafh the veffel; 
for the matter will flick between the necks of the 
veffels, and cement them together. The operation 
muft then be begun afrefh. But if the chalk be put into 
the veffel loofely wrapt up in paper, this accident will 
be ftill better guarded againft. When the effervefcence 
goes on well, the veffel C will foon be filled with water, 
and the veffel B half filled with air; which will eafily 
be known to be the cafe by the air going up in large 
bubbles through the crooked tube rt. 

When this is obferved, take off the two veffels B and 
C together as they are, and (hake them fo that the wa¬ 
ter and air within them may be much agitated. A great 
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part of the fixed air will be abfirbed into the water, 
as will appear by the end of the crooked tube being 
confiderably under the furface of the water in the veffel. 
The fhaking them for two or three minutes will be fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe. .Thefe veffels mull: not be 
lliaken while joined to the under one A, olherwife too 
great an effervefcence will be occafioned in the latter, 
together with the ill confequence abovementioned. 
After the water and air have been fufficiently agitated, 
loofen the upper velfel C, fo that tha remaining water 
may fall down into B, and the unabforbed air pafs out. 
Put thefe velfels together, and replace them into the 
mouth of A, in order that B may be again half filled 
with fixed air. Shake the velfels B and C, and let 
out the unabforbed air as before. By repeating the 
operation three or four times, the water will be fuffi¬ 
ciently impregnated. 

Whenever the effervefcence nearly ceafes in the vef- 
fel A, it may be renewed by giving it a gentle (hake, fo 
that the powdered chalk or marble at the bottom may 
be mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it; 
for then a greater quantity of fixed air will be difen- 
gaged. When the* effervefcence can be no longer re¬ 
newed by fhaking the velfel A, either more chalk mud 
be put in, or more oil of vitriol ; or more water, if 
neither of thefe produce the defired effeft. 

Mr Magellan has ftill farther improved this contri¬ 
vance. He has two lets of the velfels B and C. While 
he is fhaking the air and water contained in one of thefe 
fets, the other may be receiving fixed air from the veffel 
A. By this means twice the quantity of water may 
be impregnated in the fame time. He has a wooden 
Hand on which to fix the veffels B, C, when taken off 
from A, which is very convesient. He has a fmall 
tin trough for meafuring the quantity of chalk or mar¬ 
ble requitite for one operation, and a wide glafs funnel 
for putting it through into the velfel A, to prevent its 
flicking to the ildes, as mentioned before. 

He has alfo contrived a Hopper without a hole, to 
be ufed occaflonally inftead of the perforated on t p. It 
muff be of a conical figure, and very loofe; but lb 
exadfly and fmoothly gr< und as to be air-tight merely 
by its preffure. Its ufe is to compref’s the fixed air on 
the water, and thereby increafe the impregnation. For 
by keeping the air on the water in this compreffed ftate, 
the latter may be made to fparkle like champaign. And 
if the veffels are llrong, there will be no danger of their 
burfting in the operation. 

The water thus impregnated may be drawn out at 
the opening k. But if it is not wanted immediately, 
it will be better to let it remain in the machine, where 
it has no communication with the external air; other- 
wife the fixed air flies off by degrees, and the water be¬ 
comes vapid and flat. But it may be kept a long time 
in bottles well flopped, efpecially if they are placed 
with their mouths downwards. 

Dr Withering of Birmingham has lately contrived a 
new apparatus for impregnating water with fixed air, 
which, he fays, is preferable to that in common ute, be¬ 
came it can bo made at le.s expence, and is more eafily 
prepared; becaule the whole quantity of fixable air 
produced is converted to ufe, without any wafte of the 
vitriolic acid ; becaufe it impregnates three times the 
quantity of water at one time more completely and 
with lefs trouble; and the impregnated water will al¬ 


ways retain its virtue, if the joints and cocks of the 
machine are made perfefihy ai -tight ; lor which pur¬ 
pofe they llmuld once a year be Ktpplied with a miall 
quantity of unfalted lard. This apparatus is exhibited 
by fig. 2. and confifls of a glafs veflel A, about ten 
inche, higo in the cylindrical pait, and fix inches and a 
half in diameter; another glafs veffel B, about twelve 
inches high in the conical part, one inch and a half in 
the neck, and five inches in diameter at the botcorn ; a 
copper pipe C paffing through the Hopper of the veffel 
B, and tied fait in the flexible tube D, made of ftrong 
leather, air-tight, and kept hollow by means of a lpiral 
wire paffing through its whole length ; a conical brals 
pipe E, with a ftop-cock faliened to the tube D ; ano¬ 
ther conical pipe F, with a ftop-cock G, into which 
the end of the tube E is accurately ground fo as to be 
air tight, and cutting off all communication with the 
atmofphere when the pipe E is removed ; two large 
hog’s bladders H, H, each of which ought to hold two 
quarts ; a flop-cock I to prevent the water rifing into 
the bladders when the veffel A is agitated; a bladder 
K tied to the crooked tube with the ftop-cock L, 
which occafionally opens or lhut^ the communication 
wiih the velfel B ; a glafs funnel M, accurately fitted 
with the glafs Hopper N ; an aperture O, fitted with a 
glafs ftopper or a (liver cock, from which the impreg¬ 
nated water is to be drawn for ufe ; and, laftly* the 
tube P opening into the veffel A. When this appara¬ 
tus is ufed, let the veffel A be filled with pure water, 
and any other ingredients that are required, in a proper 
proportion; into the veflel B put as much marble or 
whiting, in fmall lumps, as will cover its bottom to the 
height of about two inches, and pour in water to the 
height represented by the dotted line ; let the mouth 
of the veffel A be well fitted with a cork, and through 
a hole in the cork pafs the tube P, putting upon the 
cork melted fealing-wax of the fofteft kind, or model¬ 
ling-wax, fo as to make the whole air-tight. Let the 
mouth of the veflel B be flopped with a piece of ma¬ 
hogany, turned into a conical figure in a lathe, and of 
a fize fomewhat larger than the mouth of the glafs will 
admit; put this piece of wood into melted bees-wax, 
and heat the wax till the wood begins to grow black : 
when cool, turn it again till it fits the mouth of the 
velfel : the tubes C, L, and M are fitted into' holes 
and bored through the wooden ftopper previous to its 
being immerfed in the wax ; pufh thefe tubes through 
die holes, and prefs the ftopper into the orifice of the 
veffel B, and cement the whole with fealing or model¬ 
ling-wax ; (hut the flop cocks I and L, having previoufly 
preffed the air out of the bladder K". open the flop-cocks 
G and E ; then Squeeze the air out of the bladders FI, H, 
and afterwards prefs the conical pipe E into the pipe F; 
pour about a large fpoor.ful of oil of vitriol through the 
funnel M, and flop it with its Hopper N. The fixable air 
let loofe by the effervefcence in the velfel B, rifing 
through the tube C, palfes into the bladders II, H, and 
diltends them. In this cafe op_n the ftop-cock I, and 
from the aperture O draw out about a quart of water; 
and the fpace before occupied by the water will be 
filled with fixable air, which foon begins to be abforbed 
by the remaining water, and is ftill fupplied from the 
bladders H, H, and from the effervefeing mixture in 
the veffel B. When the bladders are confiderably col- 
lapfed, more vitriolic acid mu ft be added through the 
K. k 2 funnel 
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funnel M, fo that they may be always kept pretty fully 
diftended. When an impregnation is fpeedily required, 
turn the ftop-cocks at G and E, and open that at L ; 
then feparate the pipe E from the tube F, and agitate 
the veflel A ; the fixable air will pafs into the bladder 
K, and may be prefled into the two other bladders, 
when the parts of the apparatus are united. During 
the agitation, the ftop-cock at I (hould be clofed, and 
opened only occafionally to fupply out of the bladders 
H, H, the fixable air abl'orbed by the water. If a 
flrong impregnation be required, this procefs fhould be 
carried c w in a room, the heat of which does not ex¬ 
ceed forty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Dr Withering obferves, that the impregnated water re¬ 
ceives no tafte from the bladders ; and that if the vef- 
iel A with ir* impregnated water be feparated from the 
veflel 13 at the conical parting E, F, it may be inclofed 
in a pyramidal mahogany cafe, out of the lower part of 
which the filver cock ai O projeds ; and thus ferve for 
an ornamental as well as luxurious and falubrious addi¬ 
tion to the fide-board, particularly in the fummer and 
autumnal feafons. 

The artificial mineral waters thus made, are more 
pleafant to the tafte than the natural Fyrmont or Selt¬ 
zer waters; which, befides their fixed air, contain fa- 
line particles of a difagreeable tafte, which are known 
to contribute little or nothing to their medicinal vir¬ 
tues, and may, in fome cafes be hurtful. They are 
likewife confiderably ftronger. According to Sir John 
Pringle, thefe waters may be made more nearly to re¬ 
ferable genuine Pyrmont water, by adding to each pint 
of them from eight to ten drops of tinPiura martis cum 
fpiritu falls- Or this may be done, by adding to the 
water in the middle veflel B (fig. i.), in the propor¬ 
tion of about thirty grains of Epfom fait, ten grains of 
common fait, a fcruple of magnefia alba, and a dram of 
iron filings or iron wire, clean and free from ruft, to 
pne gallon of fpring water, and impregnating the whole 
with fixed air in the manner already defcribed. Let 
them remain, till the other ingredients and as much 
of the iron as is neceflary are diflblved ; which will 
be in two or three days : or the magnefia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be finifhed in lefs 
than half that time. Thefe waters may be rendered 
ferruginous or chalybeate very eafily, by putting in the 
middle veflel two or three flender phials, filled with 
cuttings or fine iron binding wire, or with fmall iron 
nails ; becaufe the impregnated water will diflove 
the iron fo fa ft, as to become well faturated with 
it in a few hours, according to die experiments of Mr 
Lane. But the. method of rendering thefe artificial 
waters chalybeate, ufed by Dr Hulme, is to add one 
grain of fait of fteel to each pint (fixteen ounces) of 
water already impregnated with fixed air. 

But the ingenious Mr Bewley has invented a ftill bet¬ 
ter method of exhibitin'' fixed air as a medicine. He 
direds a fcruple of alkaline fait to be diflblved in a fuf- 
ficient quantity (a quarter of a pint, or lefs) of water, 
which is to be, impregnated with as much fixed air as 
it can imbibe: this is to be taken at one dofe. Mr 
Bewley direds it to be prepared in large quantities at a 
time, and calls it his mephitic Julep. If immediately 
after it a fpoonful of lemon juice, mixed with two or 
three fpoonfuls of water, and fweetened with fugar, be 
drunkj the fixed alt will be extricated in the ftomach ; 


and thus a much greater quantity of it may be given 
than the fame quantity of water alone can be made to 
imbibe. Fixed air ads as a corroborant ; and theie- 
fore may be given with fuccefs in weaknefs of the 
ftomach, and in vomitings arifing from that caufe. It 
has alfo been given with fuccefs in the ftone and in nephri¬ 
tic complaints. When the lungs are purulent, fixed air 
mixed with the air drawn into the lungs has repeat dlv 
been found to perform a cure. The bark alio n.ay be 
given with advantage in water impregnated with fixed 
air, as they both coincide in their effed. Fixed 
air may be applied by means of a fyringe, tunnel, or 
otherwife, to inflamed breafts, putrid ulcer*, mortified 
parts, ulcerated fore throats, and has been found in fuch 
and fimilar cafes to have ver remarkable efficacy. It 
may alfo be given internally at the fame time. In pu¬ 
trid dyfenteries, and in putrid ftools, fixed air may be 
given by way of clyfter. -Fermenting cataplai'ms are 
of fervice, chiefly as they fupply fixed air to the part. 
In cafes of putridity fixed air has been fuccefsfully ap¬ 
plied to the furface of the body expOfed to ftreams of 
it. It is alfo found an excellent cooling as well as 
ftrengthening beverage in hot relaxing weather, and has 
the advantage of being pleafant to the tafte. 

SEM, or Shem, the fon of Noah, memorable for 
his filial piety in concealing the folly and difgrace of 
his father; for which he received a remarkable bene- 
didion, about 2476 B. C. He lived to the age of 600 
years. 

Ras Sem. See Ras Sem and Petrefied City. 

SEMECARPUS, in botany; a genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 
The corolla is quinquepetalous ; the drupa is heart- 
fhaped, cellulous, and monofpermous. There is but 
one fpecies. 

SEMEN, seed. See Botany, fed. iv. p. 435. 

With refped to number, plants are either furnifhed 
with one feed, as fea-pink and biftort; two, as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferous plants; three, as fpurge ; 
four, as the lip-flowers of Tournefort and rough-leaved 
plants of Ray; or many, as ranunculus, anemone, and 
poppy. 

The form of feeds is likewife extremely various, be¬ 
ing either large or fmall, round, oval, heart-fhaped, kid- 
ney-fhaped, angular, prickly, rough, hairy, wrinkled, 
fleek or lhining, black, white, or brown. Moll feeds 
have only one cell or internal cavity ; thofe of lefler bur¬ 
dock, valerian, lamb’s lettuce, cornelian cherry, and fe- 
beften, have two. 

With refped to fubftance, feeds are either foft, mem¬ 
branaceous, or of a hard bony fubftance ; as in grom- 
well, tamarind, and all the nucif.rous plants. 

In point of magnitude, feeds are either very .large, as 
in the cocoa-nut; or very fmall, as in campanula, ani- 
mannia, rampions, and throat-wort. 

With refped to lituation, they are either difperfed 
promifeuoufly through the pulp (finina nidulantia), as 
in water-lily : affixed to a future . r joining of the valves 
of the feed-veflel, as in the crofs-fhaped and pea-bloom 
flowers; or placed upon a placenta or receptacle within 
the feed veflel, as in tobacco and thorn-apple. 

Seeds are faid to be naked (femina nudaj which are 
not contained in a cover or veflel : fuch are thofe of 
the lip and compound flowers, the umbelliferous and 
rough-leaved plants j C&vered feeds (femina tePia) arc 
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Semen, contained in fome veffel, whether of the capfule, pod, 
terry, apple, or cherry kind. 

A fimple feed is fuch as bears neither crown, wing, 
nor downy pappus ,* the varieties in feeds, ariflng from 
thefe circumftances, are particularly enumerated under 
their refpe&ive heads. 

In aflimilating the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
Linmeus denominates feeds the eggs of plants. The 
fecundity of plants is frequently marvellous ; from a 
fmgle plant or ftalk of Indian Turkey wheat, are pro¬ 
duced in me fummer, 2000 feeds; of elecampane, 
3000; of fun-flower, 4000; of poppy, 32,000; of a 
lpikeof cat’s tail, xo,ooo and upwards : a tingle fruit, 
or feed-veffel, of tobacco, contains xooo feeds ; that of 
white poppy, 8000. Mr Ray relates, from experi¬ 
ments made by himfelf, that 1012 tobacco-feeds are 
equal in weight to one grain ; and that the weight of 
the whole quantum of feeds in a tingle tobacco-plant, 
is fuch as mud, according to tire above pr>poitian, de¬ 
termine their number to be 360,000. The fame au¬ 
thor eftimates the annual produce of a tingle ftalk of 
fpleen-wort to be upwards of one million of feeds. 

The diflemination of plants refpefts the different me¬ 
thods or vehicles by which nature has contrived to dif- 
perfe their feeds for the purpofe of increafe. Thefe 
by naturalifts are generally reckoned four. 

1. Rivers and running waters. 2. The wind. 3. Ani¬ 
mals. 4. An elaftic fpring, peculiar to the feeds them- 
felves. 

1. The feeds which are can ied along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundreds of 
leagues from their native foil, and caft upon a very dif¬ 
ferent climate, to which, however, by degrees they ren¬ 
der themfelves familiar. 

2. Thofe which are carried by the wind, are either 
•winged, as in fir-tree, trumpet-flower, tulip-tree, birch, 
arbor-vitse, meadow rue, and Jeffamine, and fome um¬ 
belliferous plants: furnifhed with a pappus, or downy 
crown, as in valerian, poplar, reed, fucculent fwallow- 
wort, cotton-tree, and many of the compound flowers ; 
placed within a winged calyx or feed-veffel, as in fca- 
bious, fea-pink, dock, diofeorea, afli, maple, and elm- 
trees, logwood and woad ; or laftly, contained within a 
fwelkd calyx or leed-veHel, as in winter-cherry, cucuba- 
lus, melilot, bladder-nut, fumitory, bladder-fena, heart- 
feed, and chick peafe. 

3. Many birds fwallow the feeds of vanelloe, juniper, 
miiletoe, oats, millet, and other grades, and void them 
entire. Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other animals, fuf- 
fer many of the feeds whi-.h they devour to efcape, and 
thus, in effefl diiieminate them. Mi les, ants,earthworms, 
and other infeits, by ploughing up the earth, admit a 
free paffage to thofe feeds which have been fcattered 
upon its fnrface. Again, fome feeds attach themfelves 
to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, or hairs, 
which are either affixed to the feeds themfelves, as in 
hound’s tongue, mt ufe-ear, vervain, carrot, bnftard par- 
fley, iankle, water hemp-agrimony, arSopus and verbe- 
Jma ; to then calyx, as in burdock, agrimony, rhexia, 

fmall wild buglofs, dock, nettle, pellirory, and lead wort; 
or to their fruit or feed-veffel, as in liquorice, enchan¬ 
ter’s night (ha e, crofs-wort, clivers, French honey- 
fuckle, and at r w-headed gratis. 

4. The feeds which difpertie themfelves by an elaftic 
force, have that force refident either in their calyx, as 


in oats and the greater number of ferns ; in their pap¬ 
pus, as in centaurea crupina ; or in their capfule, as 
in geraunium, herb-bennet, African fpirsea, iraxinell.i, 
horfe-tail, balUm, Malabar nut, cucumber, elaterium, 
and male balfam apple. 

Semen, in the animal economy. See Physiology 
fe£t. xii. and Anatomy, n° 109. 

Semen SanSum, or Santonicum. See Artemisia. 

SEMENDRIAH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, with a good citadel. It is the 
capital of a fangiacate, was taken by the Turks in 
1690, and is feated on the Danube, in E. Long. 21.45. 
N. Laf. 45. o. 

SEMENTlNiE feri/e, in antiquity, feafts held an¬ 
nually among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plen¬ 
tiful harveft. They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tellus, where i'olemn facrifices were offered to Tellus 
and Ceres. Thefe feafts were held about feed-time, 
ufually in the month of January; for, as Macrobius 
obferves, they were moveable feafts. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, fignifying 
half; but only ufed in compofition with other words, 
as in the following articles. 

Semi- Arians, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a branch of the 
ancient Arians, conftfting, aecording to Epiphanius, of 
fuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
herefiarch, but yet acquiefced in fome of the principles 
thereof, only palliating and hiding them under fofter 
and more moderate terms. Though they feparated from 
the Arian faftion (fee Arians), they could never be 
brought to acknowledge that the Son was homooufios, 
that is, confiibftantial, or of the fame fubftance with 
the Father ; they would only allow him to be homoi- 
oufios, that is, of a like fubftance with the Father, or 
fimilar to the Father in his efience, not by nature, bus 
by a peculiar privilege. 

The femi-arianifm of the moderns confifts in their 
maintaining that the Son was from all eternity begot- 
tan by the •will of the Father, contrary to the doctrine 
of the othordox, who feem to teach that the eternal ge¬ 
neration is neceffary. Such at leaft, are the refpeiftive 
opinions of Dr Clarke and Biftiop Bull. See Theology. 

Semicircle, in geometry, half a circle, or that fi¬ 
gure comprehended between the diameter of the circle 
and half its circumference. 

Semicolon, in grammar, one of the points or flops, 
ufed to diftinguifh the feveral members of a fentence 
from each other. 

The mark or charafter of a femicolon is (;)• and 
has its name as being of tiomewhat lefs effeft than a co¬ 
lon ; or as demanding a fhorter paufe. 

The proper ufe of the femicolon is to diftinguifh the 
conjunft members of a fentenee. Now, by a conjunct 
member of a fentence is meant fuch a one as contains 
at leaft two fimple members.—Whenever, then, a leti- 
tencecan be divided into feveral members of the fame 
degree, which are again divifible into other fimple mem¬ 
bers, the former are to be feparated by a femicolon. 
For inftance : “ If fortune bear a great fway over him, 
who has nicely dated and concerted every circumftance 
of an affair ; we muft not commit every thing, without 
referve, to fortune, left fhe havetco great ahold efus.” 
Again : Si quantum in agro loc'tfque defertis audacia potcjl, 
tantum in foro aique judictis impudentia valcret ; r.cn tui- 
nus in caufa cederef Alulus Cacinna Scxia JEbutii impiu 
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Semicu- dentite, quam turn in v't facienda cejjit audache. An in- 
biiun fiance in a more complex fentence we have in Cicero : 

Se 11! ela- ^ es f am ^ iarls prirnum bene parta Jit nulloque turpi qutef- 
gians * u •" * um 9 uam plurimis , modo dignis, fe utdem pr/cheat i 
w-v—w delude atigealur ratione , diligentia , parjimonia ; nec libldini 
potius luxuriaque, quam liber alitati et beneficentla pareat. 

But though the proper ufe of the femicolon be to 
diftinguifh conjunct members, it is not neceflary that all 
the members divided hereby be conjunft. For upon 
dividing a fentence into great and equal parts, if one of 
them be conjunft, all thofe other parts of the lame de¬ 
gree are to be diftinguifhed by a femicolon.—Sometimes 
alfo it happens, that members that are oppofite to each 
other, but relate to the fame verb, are feparated by a 
iemicolon. Thus Cicero; Ex hac parte pudor, illinc 
pelulantia ; bine Jides , illinc fraudatio ; bine pietas, illinc 
fee/us, &c. To thislikewife may be referred fuch fenten- 
ces, where the whole going before, the parts follow : as 
“ The parts of oratory are four ; invention, difpofition, 
elocution, and pronunciation.’ 

Semicubium, in medicine, an half-bath, wherein the 
patient is only placed up to the navel. 

Semidiameter, half the diameter, or a right line 
drawn from the centre of a circle or fphere to its cir¬ 
cumference : being the fame with what is otherwife 
called the radius. 

Semiflosculus, in botany, a term ufed to exprefs 
the flowers of the fyngenefia clafs. Thefe femiflofeuli 
are petals, hollow in their lower part, but in their up¬ 
per flat, and continued in the fhape of a tongue. 

Semitone, in mufic. See Interval. 

SEMINAL,fomething belongingto the femen or feed. 

SEMINARY, in its primary fenfe, the ground 
where any thing is fown, to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

Seminary, in a figurative fenfe, is frequently ap¬ 
plied to places of education, whence fcholars are tranf¬ 
planted- into life.—In Catholic countries it is particu¬ 
larly ufed for a kind of college or. fchool, where youth 
are inftrudted in the ceremonies, &c. of the facred mi- 
nillry. Of thefe there are great numbers; it being 
ordained by the council of 1'rent, that there be a fe- 
minary belonging to each cathedral, under the direction 
of the bifhop. 

SEMINATION, denotes the manner or a£t of flied- 
ding and difperfing the feeds of plants. See Semen. 

SEMIPELAGIANS, in ecclefiaftical hitfory a 
name anciently, and even at this day, given to fuch as 
retain fome tindlure of Pelagianifsn. See Pelagians. 

Caflian, who had been a deacon of Coi.ftantinople, 
and was afterwards a prieft at Marfeilles, was the chief 
of thefe Sernipelagians ; whofe leading principles were, 

1. That God did not dil'penfe his grace to one more 
than another in confequence of predeftination, i. e. an 
eternal and abfolute decree, but was willing to fave all 
men, if they complied with the terms of his Gofpel. 

2. That Chrift died for all men. 5. That the grace 
purchai'ed by Chrift, and neceflary to falvation, was of¬ 
fered to all men. 4. That man, before he received 
grace, was capable of fa'th and holy defires. 5. That 
man was born free, and was confcquently capable of re¬ 
filling the influences of grace, or of complying with its 
iuggeftion. The Semipelagians were very numerous; 
and the doilrineof Caflian, though varioufly explained, 
was received in the greateft part of the monaftic fchools 
in Gaul, from whence it fpread itfelf far and wide thro’ 


the Eur®pean provinces. As to the Greeks and other Semiratfiis, 
eaftern Chriftians, they had embraced the S^mipelagian Sempern- 
dodtrines before Caflian, and ftill adhere to them. In 
the 6th century, the controverfy between the Semipe- 
lagiars and the difciples of Auguftin prevailed much, 
and continued to divide the weftern churches. 

SEMIRAMIS (fab. hift.), a celebrated queen of 
Aflyria, daughter of the goddefs Derceto, by a young 
Affyrian. She was expofed in a defert; but her life 
was preferved by doves for one whole year, till Sim mas, 
one of the fhepherds of Ninus, found her and brought 
her up as his own child. Semiramis, when grown up, 
married Menones, the governor of Nineveh, and accom¬ 
panied him to the fxege of Badtria; where, by her ad¬ 
vice and prudent diredtions, fhe haftened the king’s ope¬ 
rations, and took the city. Thefe eminent fervices, to¬ 
gether with her uncommon beauty, endeared her to Ni¬ 
nus. The monarch afked her of her hufband, and offered 
him his daughter Sofana in her Head ; but Menones, who 
tenderly loved Semiramis, refufed ; and when Ninus had 
added threats to entreaties, he hanged himfelf. No foon- 
er was Menones dead, than Semiramis, who was of an 
afpiring foul, married Ninus, by whom fne had a fon 
called Ninyas. Ninus was fo fond of Semiramis, that 
at her requeft he refigned the crown, and commanded 
her to be proclaimed queen and foie emprefs of Aflyria. 

Of this, however, he had caufe to repent: Semiramis 
put him to death, the better to eftablifh herfelf on the 
throne ; and when fhe had no enemies to fear at home, 

Ihe began to repair the capital of her empire, and by 
her means Babylon became the moft fuperb and mag¬ 
nificent city in the world. She vifited every part of 
herdominio.ns,and left every where immortal monuments 
of her greatnefs and benevolence. To render the roads 
paflable and communication eafy, Ihe hollowed moun¬ 
tains apd filled up yalleys, and water was conveyed at a 
great ex pence by large and convenient aqueducts to 
barren deferts and unfruitful plains. She was not 
lefs diftinguilhed as a warrior : Many of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations were conquered ; and when Semiramis was 
once told, as Ihe was dreffing her hair, that Babylon had 
revolted, Ihe left her toilette with precipitation, and 
though only half dreffed, Ihe refufed to have the reft of 
her head adorned before the fedition was quelled and 
tranquillity re-eftablilhed, Semiramis has been accufed 
of licentioufnefs ; and fome authors have obfervedthat 
file regularly called the ftrongeft and ftouteft men in 
her army to her arms, and afterwards put them to 
death, that they might not be living witneffes of her 
incontinence. Her paftion for her fon was alfo unnatu¬ 
ral ; and it was this criminal propenfity which induced 
Ninyas to deftroy his mother with his own hands. Some 
fay that Semiramis was changed into a dove after 
death, and received immortal honours .in Aflyria. It 
is luppofed that fhe lived about 11 centuries before the 
Chriftian era, and that fhe died in the 62d year of her 
age and the 25th of her reign. Many fabulous reports 
have been propagated about Semiramis, and fome have 
declared that for Come time fhe difguifed herfelf and puf¬ 
fed for her Con Ninyas. Lempriere’s Bibliotheca Clajjica. 

SEMPERVIVUM, house.leek, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the order of dodecagynia, 
and to theclafs ofdodecan.lria; and in thenaturalmethod 
ranking under the 13th order, Succulents. The calyx is 
divided into x 2 parts; the petals are 12, and the capfules 
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Scmpcrvi- !2, containing many feeds. There are 12 fpecies; the 
vum arboreum, canarienfe, glutinofum, glandulofum, teCto- 
II rum, globiferum, villofum, tortuofum, arachnoideum, 
Jienate ^ montanum> fedeforme, and menanthes. Linnaeus has 
only eight of thefe. The tedtorum alone is a native of 
Britain. The ftalk is about a foot high ; the radical 
leaves are thick, oval, pointed, fringed, and fpreading in 
a rofe ; thofe on the item are imbricated and membra¬ 
nous : the flowers are pale red and feffile, and grow on 
curved terminal bunches. It is frequent on the tops of 
houl'es, and flowers in July. 

Bewi, s The following chemical defcription of this fpecies is 
Materia given by Lewis : “ The leaves of houfe-leek, of no re- 
Medica. markable fmell, difeover to the tafte a mild fubacid 
aufterity : their expreffed juice, of a pale yellowifli hue 
when filtered, yields on infpiflation a deep yellow, tena¬ 
cious, mucilaginous mafs, confiJerably acidulous and 
acerb : from whence it may be prefumed, that this herb 
has fome claim to the refrigerant and reftringent virtues 
that have been aferibed to it. It is obfervable that 
the filtered juice, on the addition of an equal quantity 
of rectified fpirit of wine, forms a light white coagu- 
lum, like cream of fine pomatum, of a weak but pene¬ 
trating taftfe : this, freed from the fluid part, and ex- 
pofed to the air, almoft totally exhales. From this ex¬ 
periment it is concluded by fome, that houfe-leek con¬ 
tains a volatile alkaline fait: but the juice coagulates 
in the fame manner with volatile alkalis themfelves, as 
alfo with fixed alkalis : Acids produce no coagula¬ 
tion.” 

SENAAR, or Sennaar.. See Sennaar. 

SENATE, in general, is an affembly or council of 
fenators ; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a Hate, 
■who have a (hare in the government. 

The fenate of ancient Rome is of all others the moft 
celebrated. It exerciled no contentious jurifdiCtion ; 
but appointed judges, either from among the fenators 
or knights, to determine procefles : it alfo appointed go¬ 
vernors of provinces, and difpofed of the revenues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole fovereign 
power refide in the fenate, fince it could not eleCt ma- 
giltrates, make laws, or deride of war and peace ; 
in all which cafes the fenate was obliged to conlult the 
people. 

The fenate, when firft inftituted by Romulus, con¬ 
fided of 100 members ; to whom he afterwards added 
the fame number when the Sabines had migrated to 
Rome. Tarquin the ancient made the fenate confift of 
300,and this number remained fixed for along time j but 
afterwards it fluctuated greatly, and was increal'ed firfi 
to 700, and afterwards to 900 by J. Cselar, who filled the 
fenate with men of every rank and order. Under Auguf- 
tus the fenators amounted to 1000, but this number was 
reduced, and fixed to 600. The place of a fenator was 
always bellowed upon merit: the m-narchs had the pri¬ 
vilege of choofing the members; and after the expulfion 
of the Tarquin.,, it was one of the rights of the con- 
iuls, till the eleClion of the cenfors, who from their of¬ 
fice feemed moft cap able of making choice of men whofe 
chamber was irieproachable, vhofi- morals were pure, 
and relations honour able. Only particular i amllies we: e 
admitted into the fenate ; and wlun the plebeians were 
permitted to {hare the honours of the ftate, it was then 
required that they fhould be born of free citizens. It 
was alfo required that the candidates fhould be knights 


before their admiffion into the fenate. They were to Senator, 
be above the age of 25, and to have previouily palled Scnatus. 
through the inferior offices of quaeltor, tribune of the 
people, edile, praetor, and conful. 

The fenate always met of courfe on the ill of Janua¬ 
ry, for the inauguration of the new confuls; and in all 
months, univerfally, there were three days, viz. the ka¬ 
lends, nones, and ides, on which it regularly met: but 
it always met on extraordin try occalions, when called 
together by conful, tribune, or dictator. 

To render their decrees valid and authentic, a cer¬ 
tain number of members was requifite, and fuch as 
were abfent without fome proper caufe were always 
fined. In the reign of Auguftus, 400 fenators were 
requifite to make a fenate. Nothing was tranfiCled be¬ 
fore fun-rife, or after fun-fet. In their office the fena¬ 
tors were tire guardians of religion, they difpofed of 
the provinces as they pleafed, they prorogued the af- 
femblies of the people, they appointed thank(givings, 
nominated their ambafladors, diftributed the- public mo¬ 
ney, and in fhort had the management of every thing 
political or civil in the republic, except the creating of 
magillrates, the enacting of laws, and the declarations 
of war or peace, which were confined to the alTemblies 
of the peoole. 

SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of fome 
fenate. 

The dignity of a Roman fenator could not be flip- 
ported without the polfefllon of 80,000 fefterces, or 
about 7000I. Englifti money ; and therefore fuch as 
fquandered away their money, and whofe fortune was 
reduced below this fum, were generally ftruck out of 
the lift of fenators. This regulation was not made in 
the firft ages of the republic, when the Romans boafted 
of their poverty. The fenators were not permitted to 
be of any trade or profeflion. They were diftinguilhed 
from the reft of the people by their drefs; they wore 
the laticlave, half-boots of a black colour, with a cref- 
cent or filver buckle in the form of a C ; hut this laft 
honour was confined only to. the defendants of thole 
hundred fenators who had been elefted by Romulus, as 
the letter C feems to imply. See the preceeding ar¬ 
ticle. 

In England, fenator is a member of parliament. In 
the laws of king Edward the ConfelTor, we are told 
that the Britons called thofe fenators whom the Saxons 
called afterwards aldermen and horough-mafler ; though 
not for their age, but their wifdom ; for fome of them 
were young men, but very well /killed in the laws. 

Kenulph king of the Mercians granted a charter, which 
ran thus, viz. Confitio et confetifu. epilcoporum et fenatp- 
rum genlis far largitus fait ditto monajlerioy &c. 

In Scotland, the lords of feffion are called .fenators of 
the college of juftice. 

SENATUS auctoritas. See the next article. 

SeN.iTus-ConJultum, which made part of the Ro¬ 
man law. When any public matter was introduced 
into the fenate, which was always called referee ad fe- 
nutum, any fenator whofe opinion was aiked, was per¬ 
mitted to fpeak upon it a^ long as he pleafed, and on 
that account it was often ufual for the fenators to pro¬ 
tract their fpeeches t’ul it was too late to determine. 

When the queftion was put, they palled to the fide of 
that fpeaker- vhofe opinion they approved, and a majo¬ 
rity of votes was eafily collected* without, the trouble.. 
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of counting die numbers. When the majority was 
known, the matter was determined, and a fenatus conful- 
tum was immediately written by the clerks of the houfe, 
at the feet of the chief magiftrates, and it was figned 
by all the principal members of the houfe. When 
there was not a fufficient number of members to make 
a fenate, the decilion was called fenatus auftoritas, but it 
was of no force if it did not afterwards pafs into a 
fenatus confultum. 

The fenatus confulta were at firft left in the cuftody 
of the kings, and afterward of the confuls, who could 
fupprefs or preferve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304, they were always depofited in the temple of Ce¬ 
res, and afterwards in the treasury, by the ediles of the 
people. 

SENECA (Lucius Annseus), a Stoic philofopher, 
was born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Chriftian era, of an equeftrian family, which 
had probably been tranfplanted thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the fecond fon of Marcus An¬ 
naeus Seneca, commonly called the rhetorician , whofe 
remains are printed under the title of Suafaria iff Con- 
tro’verjiee, cum Declamationum Excerptis ; and his youngeft 
brother Annoeus Mela (for there were three of them) 
had the honour of being father to the poet Lucan. 
He was removed to Rome, together with his father and 
the reft of his family, while he was yet in his infancy. 
There he was educated in the moll liberal manner, and 
under the beft mailers. He learned eloquence from his 
father; but his genius rather leading him to philofophy, 
he put himfelf under the ftoics Attalus, Sotion, and 
Papirius Fabianus; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention in his .writings. 
It is probable, too, that he travelled when he was young, 
lines we find him, in feveral parts of his works, parti¬ 
cularly in his Quaefliones Naturales, , making very, exaft 
and curious obfervations upon Egypt and the Nile.— 
But this, though entirely agreeable, to his own hu- 
xnour, did not at all correfpond with that fcheme or 
plan of life which his father had drawn out for him ; 
who therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon 
foliciting for public employments ; fo that he. afterwards 
became quaeftor, praetor, and, as Lipfius will have it, 
even conful. 

In the firft year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju¬ 
lia the daughter of Germanicus was accuf.d of adul¬ 
tery by Meffalina, and baniftied, Seneca was baniftied 
too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corfica 
was the feat of his exile, where he lived eight years ; 
“ happy in the midft of thofe things which ufually 
make other people miferable inter eas res bratus, qua 
/blent miferos facers and where he wrote lift books 
of coniolation, addreffed. to his mo.ther Helvia, and to 
his friend Polybius, and perhaps forne of thofe trage¬ 
dies which go under his name; for he fays, mo.to fe 
hvioribvs fludiis ill oblettqffe. Agrippina being mar. 
ried to Claudius, upon the death of Meffalina, Ihe pre- 
vffled with the emperor to recall Seneca from ba- 
nifhment ; and afterwards procured him to be tutor 
to her fon Nero, whom fhe defigned for the empire. 
Africanus Burrhus, a praetorian praefeft, was joined 
with him- in this important charge : and thefe two 
preceptors, who were entrufted with equal autho- 
-itv, had each his refpektive department. By the 
bounty and gene;o£ity of his royal pupil, Seneca ac- 
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qnired that prodigious wealth which rendered him in a 
manner equal to kings. His houfes and walks were the 
moil magnificent in Rome. His villas were innu¬ 
merable : and he had immenfe fums of money placed 
out at interell in almoft every part of the world. The 
hiftorian Dio reports him to have had 250,000b Ster¬ 
ling at intereft in Britain alone ; and reckons his call¬ 
ing it in all at a fum, as one of the caufes of a war with 
that nation. 

Ail this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and effeminacy of a court, does not appe.ar to have had 
any ill effedt upon-the temper ^nd difpofition of Se¬ 
neca. He continued abftemious, exaft in his manners, 
and, above all, free from the vices fo commonly preva¬ 
lent in fuch places, flattery and ambition. “ I had ra¬ 
ther (faid he to Nero) offend you by fpeaking the 
truth, than pleafe you by lying and flattery : maluerim 
veris ojfendere, quam placere adulanda.” How well he 
acquitted himfelf in quality of preceptor to his prince, 
may be known Irom the five firft years of Nero’s reign, 
which have always been confidered as a perfedt pattern 
of good government; and if that emperor had but been 
as obfervant of his mailer 'through the whole courfe of 
it, as he was at the beginning, he would have been the 
delight, and not, as he afterwards proved, the.curfe and 
deteftation of mankind. But when Poppaea and Ti- 
gellinua had got the command of his humour, and hur¬ 
ried him into the moft extravagant and abominable vices, 
he foon grew weary of his malter, whofe life muft indeed 
have been a conftant rebuke to him. Seneca, percei¬ 
ving that his favour declined at court, and that he had 
many accufers about the prince, who were perpetually 
vvhifpering in his ear the great riches of Seneca, his 
magnificent houfes and fine gardens, and what a favour¬ 
ite through mean;, of thefe he was grown with the 
people, made an offer of them all to Nero. Nero re- 
fufed to accept them j which, however, did not hinder 
Seneca from changing his way of life ; for, as Tacitus 
relates, he “ kept no more levees, declined the ufual civi¬ 
lities which had been paid to him, and, under a pretence 
of indifpofition, or fome engagement or other, avoided 
as much as poflible appearing in. public.” 

Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is fnppofed, had 
difpatched Burrhus by poifon, could not be eafy till 
he had rid himfelf of Seneca- alfa : For Burrhus was 
the manager of his military concerns, and Seneca 
conduced his civil affairs. Accordingly, he attempt¬ 
ed, by means of Cleonicus, a freedman of Seneca, to 
take him off by poifon ; but this not fucceeding, he 
ordered him to, be put to death, upon an information 
that he was privy to Pifo’s confpiracy againft his per- 
fon. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca’s be¬ 
ing at all concerned in this plot, but only that he was 
glad to lay hold of any pretence for deftroying him:— 
He left Seneca, however, at liberty to choofe his man¬ 
ner of dying ; who caufed his veins to be opened immedi¬ 
ately. His wife Paulina, who was- very young in com- 
parifon of himfelf, had yet the refolution and affefHon 
to bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins 
to be opened at the lame time ; but as. Nero was not 
willing to make his cruelty more odious and infuppert- 
able than there feemed occafion for, he gave orders to 
have her death prevented : upon which her wounds were 
bound up, and the blood flopped, in juft time enough 
to fave her ; tho’, as Tacitus fays, (he looked fo naifer- 

ably 
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Seneca, ably pale and wan all her life after, that it was eafy to 
Seneeio. reac p t jj e l 0 f s 0 f her blood and fpirits in her counte- 
_ " -1 ' nance. Iu the mean time, Seneca, finding his death 
flow and lingering, defired Statius Annseus his phyfi- 
cian to give him a dole of poifon, which had been pre¬ 
pared feme time before in cafe it fhould be wanted ; but 
this not having its ufual effect, he was carried to a hot 
bath, where he was at length fiifled with die fleams. 
He died, as Lipiius conjectures, in the 63d or 64th 
year of his age, and in about the 10th or nth of Ne¬ 
ro’s reign. Tacitus, on mentioning his death, obferves, 
that, as he "entered the bath, he took of the water, and 
with it fprinkled fume of his neareft domeftics, faying, 
“ That he offered thofe libations to Jupiter the Deli¬ 
verer.” Thtfe words are an evident proof that Seneca 
was not a Chriftian, as fome have imagined him to 
have been ; and that the 13 epiftles from Seneca to St 
Paul, and from St Paul to Seneca, are fuppofititious 
pieces. His philofophical works are well known.— 
They confift of 124 epiftles and diftindl treatifes ; and, 
except his books of phyfical queftions, are chiefly of the 
moral kind, treating of anger, confolation, providence, 
tranquillity of mind, conftancy, clemency, the fhortnefs 
of life, a happy life, retirement, benefits. He has 
beenjuftly cenfured by Quintilian and other critics, as 
one of the firft corrupters of the Roman ftyle ; but his 
works are highly valuable, on account of the vaft eru¬ 
dition which they difeover, and the beautiful moral fen- 
timents which they contain. 

i, SENECIO, Groundsel, in botany: A genus be¬ 
longing to the clafs of fyngenefia, and to the order of 
polygamia fuperflua; and in the natural claflification 
ranked under the 49th order, Compoftht. The recep¬ 
tacle is naked ; the pappus Ample ; the calyx cylindri¬ 
cal and calyculated. The feales are equal and contigu¬ 
ous, fo as to feem entire ; thofe at the bafe are few; and 
have their apices or points decayed. There are 57 fpe- 
cies. Of thefe, feven are Britifh, the vulgaris, vifeofus, 
lyivaticus, crucifolius, jacobtea, paludofus, and farace- 
nicus. .«* 

1. The vulgaris , or common groundfel, has its co- 
rollae naked, its leaves feffile, fmooth, and finuated, their 
fegments fhort, broad, and minutely ferrated ; the flow¬ 
ers are yellow, and without radii. This weed grows in 
cultivated ground everywhere, and flowers in May. Its 
leaves have been ufed m medicine externally as a vulne¬ 
rary and refrigerant, and internally as a mild emetic ; 
but they have little or no efficacy. 2. The vifeofus, or 
cotton groundfel, has its corollx revolute, its leaves pin¬ 
natifid, vifeid, and downy. The leales of the calyx 
are lax and hairy, and are of the fame length with 
the perianthium. 3. Th efyhaticus, or mountain ground- 
iel, has its corollas revolute, its leaves pinnatifid and 
dentated, the tern comrybous and eredt. It flowers in 
July,-and is frequent in woods and heaths, 4. The 
crucifolius, hoary perennial ragwort; the corollse are ra¬ 
diant; the leaves are pinnatifid, dentated, and downy 
beneath ; the flem is eredt, and two feet high ; the flow¬ 
ers are yellow, and grow in clutters. This plant is fre¬ 
quent in woods and hedges. 5. The jaeobaa, common 
ragwort; the corollse are radiant ; the leaves pinnated 
and lyre-fhaped, and of a dark green colour ; the ftalk 
is eredt, round, and gently purplifh; the flowers grow 
in clutters on the tops of the ftalks. The leaves have 
a bitterifh fubacrid tafte, and extremely naufeous. Si- 
Vol. XVII. 


mon Paulli fays, that a decodtion of them cured many Senegal, 
foldiers of an epidemic dyfentery. 6. The paludofus , 
marfh ragwort; the corollse are radiant; the leaves 
fiverd ttvaped, acutely ferrated, and fomewhat downy 
underneath ; the item is' eredt, branched towards the 
top, and four or five feet high ; the flowers are large 
and yellow. This plant is frequent in fens and ditches 
in England. 7. The faracenhits, broad-leaved ragwort; 
the corollse are radiant; the leaves are lanceolated, fer¬ 
rated, and fomewhat fmooth ; the ftem is eredt, Ample, 
and four or.five feet high ; there are feveral flowers on 
each footftalk, which are yellow, and grow in clutters 
on the top. The plant grows in moift paftures in Eng¬ 
land ; and flowers in July or Auguft, 

SENEGAL, a part of Negroland in Africa, the 
boundaries of which are not known. See Guinea. 

IJle of Senegal, fometimes called Saint Louis, is a fmall 
ifland in[the mouth of the river Senegal, and according 
to Mafkelyne’s tables is fituated in N. Lat. 15. 53. 

W. Long. 16. 31. The Dutch were the firft Euro¬ 
peans who fettled at Senegal; but their colony was ex¬ 
pelled by the French in 1687. It was taken by the 
Englifli in 1692 ; and retaken by the French the year 
following. It was a fecond time taken poffeffion of by 
the Englifli in 1738 ; but in 1779 the French reco¬ 
vered it, and it was ceded by the Britifh crown by the 
treaty of 1783. 

The bell account of this ifland which we have feen, 
is given in the interetting voyage of M. S-augnier to the 
coaft of Africa. This adventurer vifited Senegal iu 
June 1785. 

“ The ifland (fays he), properly fpeaking, is only a 
bank of fand in the middle of the river. It is 1000 
geometrical paces long, and about 60 in its greateft 
width; is almoft on a level with the river and with the 
fea, being defended from the latter by Barbary point, 
which is of greater elevation than the colony. The 
eaftern branch of the river is the more confiderable of 
the two, being about 400 toifes acrofs ; the weftern 
branch is only from yo to 200 toifes wide. The ifle 
confifts entirely of burning fands, on the barren lurfacs 
of which you fometimes. meet with fcattered flints, 
thrown out among their ballaft by veffels coming from 
Goree, or with the ruins of buildings formerly eredted 
by Europeans. There is fcarcely fuch a thing as 
a garden upon the ifland ; European feeds in general 
not thriving here. It is not furprifing, that the foil is 
fo unprodudtive; for the air is ftrongly impregnated 
with fea fait, which pervades every thing, and confumes 
even iron in a very Ihort fpace of time. The heats are 
exceffive, and rendered ftill more infupportable by the 
refledtion of the fand; fo that from ten in the morning 
until four in the. afternoon it is almoft impoffible to do 
any work. During the months of January, February, 

March, and April, the heats are moderated; but in 
Auguft and the following months they become fo op- 
preflive as even to affedt the natives themfelves. What 
effedt then mutt they have upon the Europeans, fudden- 
ly tranfported into this burning climate ? The nights are 
a little lefs fultry ; not always, however, but only when 
the fea-breeze fets in. It is then that the inhabitants 
of the colony breathe a frefher air, for which they have 
been longing the whole of the day ; but tins air in our eli¬ 
minate would feem a burning vapour. The nights are ne-‘ 
verthelefs troublefome, notwithftanding the comforts of 
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Senegal, the fea-breeze. The inftant the fun is fet, we are aflailed 
by an infinity of gnats, which are called mufquitos ; their 
flings are very painful, and their multitudes incredible. 
The inhabitants find but a poor defence in their gauze- 
curtains. For my own parr, accuftomed as I had been 
to live among the Moors, 1 was but little annoyed by 
thefe infefts. Being half a favage, I felt no defire to 
recommend myfelf to the favourable regard of the fair 
fex, and I was therefore under no neceflity of taking 
care of my perfon. In imitation of my former mailers, 
I fmeared myfelf with butter, and this expedient pre¬ 
ferred me at all times from thefe impertinent {lingers, 
* thefe fpiteful enemies to the repofe of the human kind. 

“ If the profpedt of {Senegal is not agreeable to the 
.eye, much lefs are its environs, which are covered over 
only with fand, and over-run with mangles. It may be 
laid, without exaggeration, that there is not a more for¬ 
lorn fituation to be'found on-the face of the inhabited 
globe, or a place in which the common neceffaries of 
life are procured with greater difficulties. Water, that 
indifpenfable aliment of man, is here riot potable. Wells 
are dug in the fand to the depth of five or fix feet, and 
water is-obtained by thefe means ; but whatever pains 
are taken to frelhen it, it ever retains a brackiflr tafte. 
I have diddled this water myfelf, and obferved that it 
always had a difagreeable favour, which cannot fail to 
be hurtful to the health : it is true, that when the ri¬ 
ver is high, its ftreams are frefh, but the water is only 
the more dangerous. It proves the caufe of mod of 
thofe maladies which carry off the Europeans fo rapid¬ 
ly, that at the end of every three years the colony has 
a freffi fet of inhabitants. The blacks themfelves, al¬ 
though accudomed to the climate, are not in this feafon 
free from difeafe.” 

The fort of St Louis is a quadrangle, and has two 
badions of confiderable firength ; but the greateft fecu- 
rity of the-fort is its natural fituation. The cannon of 
the fort are numerous, and the arfenal well fupplied 
with fmall arms and ftores. Befides this fort the 
French had no other upon the river, except Fort St 
Jofeph, which dands about four leagues below the ca- 
tarad at Govina, though they had a few fadories in 
didetent part'. 

The principal commodity of this country is that of 
gum Senegal (fee Gum-S enegal), which is a valuable 
branch of commerce, as it is uled in many arts and ma- 
nufadures, particularly by the painters.in watei-colours, 
the filk weavers, and dyers. 

The French import from the river Senegal not only 
gum-arabic, but elephants teeth, hides, bees-wax, gold- 
dud, cotton, odrich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and 
civet. 

Notwithdanding the barrennefs of the fpot, Senegal 
contains more than 6000 negroes, including the cap¬ 
tives of the Tapades, or negroes born of the black-in¬ 
habitants of the country. They are never put up to 
fale, unlefs convided of feme crime. Their huts, con- 
druded in the form of bee-hives, and fupported upon 
four flakes, furround the habitations of the negro inha¬ 
bitants. The entire height of thofe huts may rife to 
about 12 feet, the width in every diredion is common¬ 
ly from 10 to 12. The beds are compofed of hurdles 
kid upon crc-fs bars, fupported by forked flakes at the 
-iteight of about a foot from the ground. Here theflaves 


deep promifeuoufly, men, women, girls, and boys. A Senegal, 
fire is made in the middle of the hut, which is filled 
with fmoke, fufficient to difie any man but a negro. 

The men are tall, and the women are accounted the 
handlbmed negrefies of all Africa. The Senegalians 
may be conddered as the mod couragious people of 
that part of the world, without even excepting the 
Moors. Their courage, however, is more nearly allied 
to temerity than to bravery. In the courfe of the voy¬ 
age to Galam, they meet the greateft dangers with gaie¬ 
ty and long ; they dread neither iffvfkct nor cannon, and 
are equally fearlefs of the cayman or crocodile. Should 
one of their companions be killed, and devoured by 
thefe animals before their face, they are not deterred 
from plunging into the water, if the working of the 
Ihip require it. Thefe excellent qualifications which di- 
ftinguiffi them, and on which they value themfelves fa 
much, do not, however, preferve them from the com¬ 
mon contagion of the country, which inclines them all 
to rapine. They are emulous to furpafs one another 
-in all the arts of over-reaching and fraud. The con¬ 
duit of the Europeans has; no doubt, encouraged thefe 
vices as much as the leflons of the marabous, who in¬ 
culcate the duty of plundering the Chriftians to the ut- 
moft of their power. 

The Yolof negroes of Senegal are either Chriftians 
or Mahometans, or rather one and the other, or with 
more truth neither; religion being a matter of indiffe¬ 
rence to them. Thofe on the continent are of the fame 
way of thinking, and their religious practices are kept 
up only for the fake of form. A bar of iron, a 
few beads, will make them change their opinion at will. 

By fuch means are they adled upon; a fufficient proof 
of their want of all religious principle. The marabous, 
or priefts, and the men of their law, are no better than 
the reft. “ I have examined the character of feveral of 
this order of men (fays M. Saugnier), and even among 
the nation of the Poules, who are confidered as great 
fanatics, I difeovered that they were only publicly at¬ 
tached to their opinions. ‘ This white man (fay they) 
does fo ; he is better informed than I, and why fhould 
not I imitate his example ?” This way of reasoning is 
common to all that tradl of country. 

The colony of Senegal is furrounded with iflands,. 
which, on account of the proximity of the fea, are all- 
more unhealthy than that on which the town is built. 

They are full of ftanding p^c-ls, that, when dried up by 
the fun, exhale a putrid vapour that carries mortality 
with it,, and defoliates thefe idands. It is doubtlefs the 
fame caufe that takes off fo .many of the French at Se¬ 
negal during the dangerous feafon of the year. This 
alio may be in part occadoned by the bad quality of 
the water, which flows from the pends in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the colony, and though incorporated with 
that of the river, comes down little agitated by the cur¬ 
rent, and is eafily diftinguiflied by a vapidnefs of tafte. 

This particular is, in my opinon, effentially worthy of 
notice, and if properly attended to by onr medical men,, 
might become the means of preferring many lives. 

SENF.GAL-R.iver, fee Niger. As fo little is known 
refpedting this river, which is one of the greateft in A- 
frica, any additional information mull be intei tfting. We 
{hall therefore prefent our readers with the account con¬ 
tained in the communications .preferred to the Affocia- 

tios\ 
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lion for promoting the difcovery of the Interior Parts 
of Africa, which, as far ns we know, is the lateft and 
molt authentic. 

The river known to Europeans by the name of Niger 
or Senegal runs on the l'outh of the kingdom of Gafina, 
in its courfe towards Tombudtou ; and if the report 
which Ben Alii heard in that town may be credited, it 
is afterwards loft in the lands on the fouth of the coun¬ 
try of Tombudtou. In the map (a), only the known 
part of its courfe is marked by a line ; and the fuppofi- 
titious part by dots. It may be proper to obferve, that 
the Africans have two names for this river ; that is, 
Neel il Jbeed , cr river of the Negroes ; and Ncelll Kilcer, 
or the great river. They alfo term the Nile (that is 
the Egyptian river) Neel Shem ; fo that the term Neel, 
from whence our Nile, is nothing more than the appel¬ 
lative of river; like Ganges, or Sinde. 

01 this river the rile and termination are unknown, 
but the courfe is from eaft to weft. So great is its ra¬ 
pidity, that no velfel can afcend its ftream ; and fuch 
is the want of {kill, or fuch the abfence of commercial 
inducements among the nations who inhabit its borders, 
that even with the current, neither veffels nor boats are 
feen to navigate. In one place, indeed, che traveller 
finds accommodations for the paffage of himfelf and of 
his goods ; but even there, though the ferrymen, by 
the indulgence of the fultan of Cafhna, are exempted 
from all taxes, the boat which conveys the merchan- 
dife is nothing more than an ill-conftrudted raft; for 
the planks are fattened to the timbers with ropes, 
and the learns are clofed both within and without by 
a plafter of tough clay, of which a large provifion 
is always carried on the raft, for the purpofe of ex¬ 
cluding the ftream wherever its entrance is obferved. 

The depth of the river at the place of paffage, which 
is more than a hundred miles to the fouth of the city 
of Cafhna, the capital of the empire of that name, is 
eftimated at 23 or 24. feet Englilh. Its depth is from 
io to 12 peeks, each of which is 27 inches. 

Its width is fuch, that even at the ifland of Gongoo, 
where the ferrymen refide, the found of the loudeft voice 
from the northern fltore is fcarcely heard ; and at Tom- 
budfou, where the name of Gnewa, or black, is given to 
the ftream, the width is deferibed as being that of 
the Thames at Weftminfter. In the rainy feafon it 
fwells above its banks, and not only floods the adja¬ 
cent lands, but often fweeps before it the cattle and 
cottages of the fhort-figlited or too confident inhabi¬ 
tants. 

That the people who live in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger Ihould refufe to profit by its navigation, may 
juftly furprife the traveller : but much greater is his 
aftonithment, when he finds that even the food which 
the bounty of the ftream would give, is ufelefsly offer¬ 
ed to their acceptance ; for fuch is the want of (kill, or 
inch the fettled diflike of the people to this fort of pro¬ 
vifion, that the fiih with which the river abounds are 
left in undifturbed poffeffion of its waters. 

SENEKA, or Senega, Rattlefnake-root, Milk-wart, 
a medicinal plant. See Polegala. 


SENESCHAL, (Senefchallus), derived from the 
German fein “ a houfe or place,” and Jcale “ an of¬ 
ficer,” is a fteward, and fignifies one who lus the dif- 
penfing of juftice in fome particular cafes : As the 
high fenefchal or fteward of England ; f.nefchal tie la 
hotel de roi, “ fteward of the king’s houfehold, fenef¬ 
chal or fteward of courts, &c.” Co. Lit. 61. Crake’s 
Jurifd. 102. Kitch. 83. See Steward. 

SENNA, the leaf of the caffia fenna of Linnieus. 



See Cassia. 

Senna appears to have been cultivated in England in 
the time of Parkinfon (1640) ; and Miller tells us, that \V’oo< 3 - 
by keeping tbefe plants in a hot-bed all the fummer, v ; ne s Mc_ 
he frequently had them in flower; but adds, it is very dica Bo ' 
rarely that they perfect their feeds in England. There tal>T ‘ 
can be little doubt, however, but that fome of the Bri- 
tifh poffeffions may be found well enough adapted to 
the growth of this vegetable, and that the patriotic 
views ot the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. which 
has offered a reward to thofe who fucceed in the at- 
attempt, will be ultimately accomplilhed. 

Senna, which is in common ufe as a purgative, was 
firft known to the Arabian phyficians Serapion and 
Mefue; the firft among the Greeks who takes any 
notice of it is Aftuarius, but he only fpeaks of the 
fruit, and not of the leaves. To remove the difagree- 
able tafte of this medicine, Dr Cullen recommends cori¬ 
ander ieeds; and, for preventing thegripings with which 
it is fometimes attended, he thinks the warmer aroma¬ 
tics, as cardamoms or ginger, would be more effectual. 

The Senna Italica, or blunt-leaved fenna, is a variety 
of the Alexandrian fpecies ; which, by its cultivation ia 
the fouth of France (Provence), has been found to af- 
fume this change, It is lefv purgative than the pointed¬ 
leaved fenna, and is therefore to be given in larger do- 
fes. It was employed as a cathartic by Dr Wright at Load. 
Jamaica, where it grows on the fand-banks near the fea. Med. Jour. 

SENNAAR, a country of Africa, bordering upon T0 ^ 
Abyflinia, with the title ot a kingdom ; the prefent go¬ 
vernment of which was eftablilhed in the 16th century 
by a race of negroes named, in their own language, 

Shillook. This country, together with all the northern 
parts of Africa, has been over-run by the Saracens du¬ 
ring the rapid conquefts of the khalifs ; but inftead of 
erecting any diftindt principalities here, as in other 
parts, they had incorporated themfelves with the old 
inhabitants called Shepherds, whom they found at their 
arrival; had converted them to their religion, and be¬ 
come one people with them. In 1504 the Shillook, a peo¬ 
ple before unknown, came from the weftern banks of 
the river Bahiarel Abiad, which empties itfelf into the 
Nile, and conquered the country ; allowing the Arabs, 
however, to retain their poffeffions on condition of pay- 
; ng them a certain tribute. Thefe founded the city of 
Sennaar, and have ever fince continued to carry on an 
intercourfe with Egypt in the way of merchandife. 

At the eftabliiliment of their monarchy the whole na¬ 
tion were Pagans, but foon after became converts to 
Mohammedanifm, and took the name of Funge, an ap¬ 
pellation fignifying “ lords or conqueror's,” and like- 
L 1 2 wife 


(a) The map alluded to is that which accompanies the volume which contains the proceedings of the Affocia- 
tions. This work was printed in 1791. 
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Selina wife free citizens. Mr Bruce, who patted through pretended, and put to d.eath by the Sid el Coom Senr.aar* 
lliis country in his return from Abyffinia, gives a lift in the manner already related,. Women are excluded 
of 20 kings who have reigned in it fince the conqueft from the fovereignty here as well as in Abyffinia. 
of the Shillook. The princeffes of Sennaar, however, are worfe off 

This country is inhabited by a people fo barbarous than thofe o’f Abyffinia, having no fettled income, nor 
and brutifh, that no hiftory of them can be expedted. being treated in any degree better than the daugh- 
One of the moft remarkable of their cuftoms is, that ters of private perfons. The king is obliged, once in 
the king afcends the throne with the expedition of be- his lifetime, to plough and fow a piece of ground ; 
ing murdered whenever the general council of the na- whence he is named Baady, the “ countryman or pea- 
tion thinks proper. The dreadful office of executioner fant;*’ a-titleis common among the monarchs of Sen* 
belongsto One Angle officer, ftyled, in the language of: sar as Css far was among the Romans. The royal fa- 
the country, Sid el Coom ; and who. is always a relation . mily were originally negroes ; but as. the kings frequent¬ 
edthe monarch himfelf. It was from his regifters that ly marry Arab women, the white colour of the mother 
Mr Bruce took the lift of the kings already mention- is communicated to the child. This, we are told by 
ed, with the number of years they reigned, and which Mr Bruce, is invariably the cafe when a negro man of 
may therefore be received as authentic. The Sid el Sennaar marries an Arab.woman; and it holds equally 
Coom in office at the time that Mr Bruce vifited this good when an Arab man marries a negro woman; and 
country was named Achmet, and was one of his beft he likewife informs us, that he never faw one black 
.friends. He had murdered the late king, with three -■ Arab all the time he was at Sennaar. 
of his fons, one of whom was an infant at its mother’s , The foil.and: climate of this country is extremely un- 
breaft ; he was alfo in daily expectation of performing favourable both to man and beaft. The men are ftrong 
the fame office to the reigning fovereign. He was by and remarkable for their fize, but fbort lived ; and there 
no means referved concerning the nature of his office, is fuch a mortality among the children, that- were it 
-but anfwered freely every queftion that Was put.to him. not for a conftant importation of {laves, the metropolis 
.When afked by M r Bruce why he murdered the king’s ']Woul,d be depopulated.: -The fhortnels of their lives, 
young fon in his father’s prefence ? he anfwered, that 'however, may perhaps be accounted for, fro^a their in- 
he did it from a principle of duty to the king himfelf, dulging- themlelves from their infancy in every kind of 
who had a right to fee his fon killed in a lawful'and re- .excefs. No horfe, mule, norafs, will live at Sennaar 
gular manner, which was by cutting his throat with a or for many miles round it. The cafe is the fame with 
lword, and not in a more painful'or ignominious way, bullocks, ffieep, dogs, cats, and poultry; all of them 
which the malice of his enemies might poffibly have in- muft go to the fands every half-year. It is difficult to 
Aided. account for this mortality ^ though Mr Bruce allures 

The king, he faid, wasvery little concerned at the fight ns it is the cafe everywhere about the metropolis of this- 
S >f his fon’s death, but he was fo very unwilling to die country, where the foil is a fat earth during the firft- 
himfelf, that he often preffed the executioner to let him feafon of the rains,: Two greyhounds which he brought 
efcape; but finding his intreaties ineffedual, he fubmitted along with him from Atbara, and the mules he brought 
at laft without refiftance. On being afked, whether he from Abyffinia,; lived only a few weeks after their arri- 
was not afraid of coming into the prefence of the king, val at Sennaar- Several of the kings of Sennaar have 
confidering the office he might poffibly have to perform? tried to keep, lions, but it was always found impoffible 
he replied, that he was not in the leaft afraid on this \t> preferve them alive after the rains. They will live, 
account; that it was his duty to be with the king every however, as well as other quadrupeds, in the fands, at 
morning, and very late in the evening ; that the king no great diftance from the capital.—No fpecies of tree 
knew he would have no hand in prompting his. death ; except the lemon flovyers near, this city ; the cultivation 
' but that, when the matter was abfolutely determined, of the rofe has often been attempted, but always witb- 
the reft was only an.affair of decency ; and it would un- out fuccefs. In other refpeds, however, the foil of 
doubtedly be his own choice, rather to fall by the hand Sennaar is exceedingly Te; tile, being faid to yield 300. 
of his own relation in private than by a hired aflaffin, fold ; but this; is. thought by Mr Bruce to be a great 
an Arab, or a Chriftian flave, in the fight of thepopu- exaggeration, It is all town with dora ox millet, which, 
lace. Baady the king’s father, having the misfortune is the principal food of the people; wheat and rice are- 
to be taken prifoner, was fent to Atbara to Welled alfo produced here,, which are fold by the pound, even 
Halfan the governor of that province to be put to death in years of plenty. The foil all round is ftrongly im- 
there. But the.king, who was a ftrong man, and al- pregnated with fait,.fo thatra fufficient quantity to ferve- 
ways armed, kept fo much upon his guard, that Welled the inhabitants is extradled from it. 
could find.no opportunity of .killing him but by running Sennaar, a city of Airica, the capital of the king- 
him through the back with a lance as he was wafting dom of that name. It ftands, according to Mr Bruce’s, 
his hands. For this Welled himfelf was afterwards put obfervations, in N. Lat. 13° 34' 36" E. Long. 33 0 
to death ; not on account of the murder itfelf, but be- 3.0’ 30" on the weftern fide of the Nile, and clofe upon 
caufe, in the firft place,, he, who was not the proper ex- the banks ofit; thegroundon which it ftands being juft 
ecutioner, had prefumed to put the king to death:; and, high enough to prevent the inundation. The town is 
in the next, becaufe.he had done it with a-lance,, where- very populous, and.contains a great many houfes. In 
as the only lawful inftrument was a fword.. Poncet’s time they were all- of one ftory ; but now 

On the death of any of the fovereigns of this coun- moft of the officers have houfes of two ftories high- 
try, bis eld eft fon fucceed9 to the throne ofcourfe; on They are built of clay mixed witli a very little ftraw, 
whish as many of his brothers as. can be. found are ap- and have all flat, roofswhich, fliows that the rains here. 

muit. 


Bruce’s 
Travels, 
vol. 4. 
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Sennaar. muft be much lefs in quantity than to the fonthward. 

During the time of Mr Bruce’s refidence here, however, 
there was one week of continual rain, and the Nile, af¬ 
ter loud thunder and great darknefs to the fouth, in- 
creafed violently; the whole ftream being covered with 
the wrecks of houfes and their furniture; fa that he 
fuppofed it had deftroyed many villages to the fouth¬ 
ward. About 12 miles to the north weft of Sennaar is a 
colleftion of villages named Shaddly, from a great faint 
of that name who conftrufted feveral granaries here. 
Thefe are no other than large pits dug in the ground, 
and well plaftered in the inlide-with clay, then filled 
with grain when it is at its loweft price, and afterwards 
covered up and plaftered again at top : thefe pits they 
call matamores. On any profpetft of dearth they are 
.opened, and the corn fold to the people. About 24 
miles north of Shaddly there is another fet of granaries 
named Wed-rlboud, ftill greater than Shaddly ; and upon 
thefe two the fubfiftence of the Arabs principally de¬ 
pends : for as thefe people are at continual war with 
each other, and diredt their fury rather againft the crops 
than the perfons of their enemies, the whole of them 
would be unavoidably ftarved, were it not for this ex¬ 
traordinary refource. Small villages of foldiers are 
fcattered up and down this country to guard the 
grain after it is fown, which is only that fpecies of 
millet named Dora ; the foil, it is faid, being inca¬ 
pable of producing any other. There are great hol¬ 
lows made in the earth at proper diftances through¬ 
out the country, - which fill with water in the rainy 
feafpn, and are afterwards of great ufe to the Arabs 
as they pafs from the cultivated parts to the fands. 
The fly, which is fuch a. dreadful enemy to the cat¬ 
tle, is never feen to the northward of Shaddly. 

To the weft ward of thefe granaries the country is 
quite full of trees as far as the river Abiad, or El-aice. 
In this extenfive plain there arife two ridges of moun¬ 
tains, one called Jilbel Moir a, or the Mountain of ’water ; 
the other Jibbel Segjul, or the Cold Mountain. Both of 
them enjoy a fine, climate, and ferve for a protection to 
. the farm? about Shaddly and Aboud already mentioned. 
Here alfo are fortreffes placed in the way of the Arabs, 
.which.-ferve to oblige them to pay tribute in their flight 
from the cultivated country, during the reigns, to the dry 
.lands.of Atbara. Each of thefe diftriffs is governed- 
by the defcendant of their ancient and native princes, 
who long refilled all the power of the Arabs. Sacri¬ 
fices of a horrid nature are faid to have been offered up 
on thefe mountains till about the year 1554, when one 
of the kings of Sennaar befieged firft one and then the 
other ot the princes in their mountains ; and having 
fprced them to furrender, he fattened a chain of gold 
to each of their ears, expofed them in the market place 
at Sennaar, and fold them for Haves at lefs than a 
farthing each. Soon after this they were circumcifed, 
converted to the Mahometan religion, and reftored to 

fol. iv. their kin £ doms - 

>.475. “Nothing (fays Mr Bruce) is more pleafant than 
the country around Sennaar in the end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. The grain, being now fprung 
up, makes the whole of this immenfe plain appear a le¬ 
vel green land, intarfperfed with great lakes of water, 
and ornamented at certain intervals with groups of vil¬ 
lages ; the conical tops of the houfes prefenting at a 
diftaucc.the appearance of final 1 encampments,. Through 


this very extenfive plain winds the Nile, a delightful Sennaar. 
river there, above a mile broad, full to the very brim, 
but never overflowing. Everywhere on thefe banks 
are feen herds of the moft beautiful cattle of various 
kinds. The banks of the Nile about Sennaar refemhle 
the pleafanteft part of Holland in the fummer fea- 
fon ; but foon after, when the rains ceafe, and the fun 
exerts its utmoft influence, the dora begins to ripen, the 
leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to putrefy, 
fmell, become full of vermin, and all its beauty fuddenly 
diiappears : barefcorched Nubia returns, and all its ter¬ 
rors of poifonous winds and moving fands, flowing 
and ventilated with fultry blafts, which are followed 
by a troop of terrible attendants ; epilepfies, apoplexies, 
violent fevers, obftinate agues, and lingering painful 
dyfenteries, ftill more obftinate and mortal. 

“ War .and treafon feem to be the only employment 
of this horrid people, whom Heaven has feparated by 
almoft impaffable deferts from the reft of mankind; con¬ 
fining them to an accurfed fpot, feemingly to give them 
an earneft in time of the only other curfe which he 
has referved to them for an eternal hereafter.” 

With regard to the climate of the country round 
Sennaar, Mr Bruce has feveral very carious obferva-. 
tions. The thermometer rifes in the (hade to 119 de¬ 
grees ; but the degree indicated by this inftrument do?s 
not at all correfpond with the fenfations occaftoned by 
it; nor with the colour of the people who live under it. 

“ Nations of blacks (fays he) live within latitude 13 
and 14 degrees; about 10 degrees fouth of them, nearly 
under the line, all the people are white, as vve had an 
opportunity of cbferving daily in the Gad a Sennaar,, 
which is in latitude 13 degrees, is hotter by the ther¬ 
mometer 50 degrees, when the fun is moft diftant from 
it, than Gondar, which is a degree farther fouth, when 
the fun is vertical.—Cold and hot (fays our author), 
are terms merely relative, not determined by the lati¬ 
tude, but elevation of the place. When, therefore, we 
fay hot, fome other explanation is neceffary concerning 
the place where we are, in order to give an adequate 
idea of the fenfations of that heat upon the body, and 
the effedts of it upon the lungs. The degree of the- 
thermometer conveys this but very imperfcdlly ; 90 de¬ 
grees is exceffively hot at Lobeia in Arabia Felix; and* 
yet the latitude of Lohera is but 15; degrees ; whereas. 

90 degrees at Sennaar it only warm as to fenfe ; though 
Sennaar, as we have already faid, is in latitude 13 de-. 
grees. 

“ At Sennaar, then, I call it cold, when one fully- 
clothed and at reft finds bimfelf in want of fire. I call 
it cool, when one fully clothed aud at reft feels he could 
bear more covering all over, or in part, than he has at. 
that time. I call it temperate, when a man fo clothed,, 
and at reft, feels rto fuch want, and can take moderate 
exercife, fuch as walking about a room without fweat- 
ing. I call it warm, when a man, fo cloathed, does not 
fweat when at reft ; but, upon taking moderate exercife, 
fweats, and again cools. I callit hot, .when a man at reft, 
or with moderate exercife, fweats exceffively. I call it 
very hot, when a man with thin, or little clothing, fweats 
much, though at reft. I call it excejive hot, when a 
man, in his fhirt and at reft, fweats exceffively, when 
all motion is painful, and the knees feel feeble, as if a ri¬ 
te r a fever. I call it extreme hot, when the ftrength 
fails, a difpofttion to faint cornes on,_ a ft raft nefsis. found. 
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in the temples, as if a fmall cord was drawn tight about and rhinoceros. Her features perfedtly refembled thofe Sennaar, 
the head, the voice impaired, the fldn dry, and the head of a negro : a ring of gold paffed'through her under lip, Sennertus. 
feems more than ordinarily large and light. This, I and weighed it down, till, like a flap, it. covered her 
apprehend, denotes death at hand ; but this is rarely chin, leaving her teeth bare, which were fmall and very 
ot never effedted by the fun alone, without the addition fine. The inlide of her lip was. made black with anti- 
of that poifonous wind which purfued us through At- mony. Her ears reached down to her lhoulders, and 
bara, where it has, no doubt, contributed to the total had the appearance of wings : there was a gold ring in 
extindtion of every thing that hath the breath of life, each of them about five inches in diameter, and fome- 
A thermometer, graduated upon this fcale, would exhi- what fmaller than a man’s little finger ; the weight of 
bit a figure very different from the common one ; for I which had drawn down the hole where her ear was 
am convinced by experiment, that a web of the fineft pierced fo much that three fingers might eafily pafs 
muflin, wrapt round the body at Sennaar, will occafion above the ring. She had a gold necklace like that 
at mid-day a greater fenfation of heat in the body, than called Efclavage, of feveral rows, one below another; 
a rife of 5 degrees in the thermometer of Fahrenheit. to which were hung row's of fequins pierced. She had 

“ At Sennaar, from 70 to 78 degrees of Fahrenheit’s two manacles of gold upon her ancles larger than thofe 
thermometer is cool; from 79 to 92 temperate ; at 92 ufed for chaining felons. Our author could not imagine 
degrees begins warmth. Although the degree of the how it was poflible for her to walk with them, till he 
thermometer marks a greater heat than is felt by the was informed that they were hollow. The others were 
body of us ftrangers, it feems to me that the fenfations drefled much in the fame manner ; only there w r as one 
(f the natives bear ftill a lefs proportion to that degree who had chains coming from her ears to the outfide of 
than ours. On the 2d of Auguft, while I was lying each noftril, where they were fattened. A ring was 
perfedtly enervated on a carpet in a room deluged with alfo put through the griftle of her nofe, and which hung 
water at 12 o’clock, the thermometer at 116, I faw down to the opening of her mouth ; having all together 
feveral black labourers pulling down a houfe, working fomething of the appearance of a horfe’s bridle ; and 
with great vigour, without any fymptoms of being in- Mr Bruce thinks that fhe mutt have breathed with dif- 
commoded.” ficulty. 

The drefs of the people of Sennaar confifts only of The poorer fort of the people of Sennaar live upon 
a long fhirt of blue cloth, which wraps them up from the flour or bread of millet; the rich make puddings 
the under part of the neck to the feet. It does not, of this, toafting the flour before the fire, and putting 
however, conceal the neck in the men, though it does milk and butter into it; befides which they ufe beef 
in the women. The men fometimes have a fafh tied partly roatted and partly raw. They have very fine 
about their middle ; and both men and women, go bare- and fat horned cattle, but the meat commonly fold in 
footed in the houfes, whatever their rank may be. The the market is camel’s flefh. The liver and fpare rib 
floors of their apartments, efpecially thofe of the wo- of this animal are always eaten raw; nor did onr au- 
men, are covered with Perfian carpets. Both men and thor fee one inftance to the contrary all the time he 
women anoint themfelves, at leaft once a-day, with ca- was in the country. Hog’s flefh is not fold in the 
inel’s greafe mixed with civet, which, they imagine, market; but all the common people of Sennaar eat 
ioftens their fkins, and preferves them from cutane- it openly ; thofe in office, who pretend to be Mahome* 
ous eruptions ; of which they are fo fearful, that they tans, doing the fame in fecret. 

confine themfelves to the houfe if they obferve the There are no manufadlures in this country, and the 
fmalleft pimple on their fkins. With the fame view principal article of trade is blue Surat cloth. In for- 
of preferving their fkins, though they have a clean mer times, when caravans could pafs with fafety, Indian 
fhirt every day, they fleep with a greafed one at night, goods were brought in quantities from Jidda to Sen¬ 
having no other covering but this. Their bed is a naar, and then difperfed over the country of the blacks, 
tanned bull’s hide, which this conftant greafing foftens The returns were made in gold, a powder called Tibbar t 
very much ; it is alfo very cool, though it gives a fmell civet, rhinocerofes horns, ivory, oftrich feathers, and 
to their bodies from which they cannot be treed by any above all flaves or glafs, more of thefe being export- 
wafhing. ed from Sennaar than from all the Eaft of Africa. 

Our author gives a very curious defcription of the This trade, however, as well as that of the gold and ivo- 
queens and ladies of the court at Sennaar. He had ry, is almoft deftroyed ; though the gold is ftill reputed 
accefs to them as a phyfician, and was permitted to pay to be the belt and pureft in Africa, and is therefore 
his vifit alone. He was firft fhown into a large fquare bought at Mocha to be carried to India, where it all 
apartment, where there were about 50 black women, centres at laft. 

ail quite naked excepting a very narrow piece of cotton SENNERTUS (Daniel), an eminent phyfician, was 
rag about their waifts. As he was mufing whether born in 1572 at Breflaw; and in 1593 he was fent to 
thefe were all queens, one of them took him by the Wittemberg, where he made great progrefs in philo- 
hand, and led him into another apartment much better fophy and phyfic. He vifited the univerfities of Leip- 
lighted than the former. Here he faw three women fie, Jena, Erancfort upon the Oder, and Berlin'; but 
fitting upon a bench or fofa covered with blue Surat foon returned to Wittemberg, where he was promoted 
cloth ; they themfelves being clothed from the neck to to the degree of dodtor of phyfic, and foon after to a 
the feet with cotton fhirts of the fame colour. Thefe profefforfhip in the fame faculty. He was the firft who 
were three of the king’s wives ; his favourite, who was introduced the ftudy of chemiftry into that univerttty ; 
one of the number appeared to be about fix feet high, he gained a great reputation by his works and pradtice, 
and fo corpulent that our traveller imagined her to be and was very generous to the poor. He died of the 
the largeft creature he had feen next to the elephant plague at Wittemberg, in 1637. He raifed himfelf 

enemies 
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J,cnmic» enemies by contradicting the ancients. He thought the may appear ftrange at firft view : fome of our vnoralifts Senfe, 
|| feed of all living creatures animated, and that the foul themfelves are offended at it in Lord Shaftefbury, as c _J _ 
Senfe. 0 £ t ki s p ee( £ p loc j uces organization. He was accufed being accuftomed to deduce every approbation or 
"~“" v J of impiety for afferting that the fouls of beads are not averfion from rational views of intered. It is certain 
material; for this was affirmed to be the fame thing that his lordlhip has carried the influence of the mo- 
with afferting that they are immortal; but he reject- ral fenfe very far, and fome of his followers have 
ed this confequence, as he well might do. See Me- carried it farther. The advocates for the felfifh fyf- 
tap h v slits, Part HI. chap. vi. tem feem to drive their opinions to the oppofite ex- 

SENONES, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Cel- treme, and we have elfewhere endeavoured to {how 
tica, fituated on the Sequana to the fouth of the Parifii, that the truth lies between the contending parties, 
near the conduence of the Jeauna or Yonne with the See Moral Philosophy, n° 27,—32. 
abovementioned river. Their mod condderable ex- Public Sense is defined by the noble author of the 
ploit was their invalion of Italy, and taking and burn- CharaCterilfics to be an innate propenfity to be pleafed 
ing Rome, as related under that article. This was done with the happinefs of others, and to be uneafy at their 
by a colony of them long before tranfported into Italy, mifery. It is found, he fays, in a greater orlefs degree 
and fettled on the Adriatic. Their capital, Agendi- in all men, and was fometimes called kimvovod/*®, or fen- 
cum in Gaul, was in the lower age called Senones, now fus communis, by ancient writers. 

Sens. In Italy the Senones extended themfelves as far Of the reality of this public fenfe we have great 
as the river Aefis; but were afterwards driven beyond doubts. The conduct of lavages, who are more under 
the Rubicon, which became the boundary of Gallia Ci- the influence of original inftinft than civilized men, 
lalpini, (Polybius, Strabo.) gives no countenance to it. Their affections feem all 

SENSATION, in philofophy, the perception of to be felfifh, or at leaf! to fpririg from felf-love vari- 
external objects by means of the fenfes. See Meta- oufly modified. For the happinefs of their wives they 
physics, Part I. chap. i. have very little regard, confidering them merely as in- 

SENSE, a faculty of the foul whereby it perceives liniments of their own pleafure, and valuing them for 
external objects by means of the impreffions they make nothing elfe. Hence they make them toil, while they 
on certain organs of the body. See Metaphysics, themfelves indulge in lilllefs idleiiefs. To their children 
Part I. and Anatomy, n° 137, &c. we believe they exhibit ftrong fymptoms of attachment, 

Common Sense, is a term that has been varioufly as foon as they derive, affiftance from them in war, or in 
ufed both by ancient and modern writers. With fome the bufinefs of the chace ; but during the helplefs years 
it has been fynonymous with public fenfe ; with others of infancy, the child is left by the felfifft father wholly 
it has denoted prudence ; in certain inltances, it has been to the care and protection of its wretched mother; 
confounded with fome of the powers of tafte ; and, ac- who, impelled by the Jlorge of all females to their 
cordingly, thofe who commit egregious blunders with young, cheriihes her offspring with great fondnefs.— 

Tegard to decorum, faying and doing what is offenfive The lavage is, indeed, fufceptible of ftrong attachments, 
to their company, and inconfiftent with their own cha- fimilar to that which we call friendfhip; but fuch at- 
raCter, have been charged with a defeCt in common tacbments are no proofs of difinterefted benevolence, or 

fenfe. Some men are diltinguifhed by an uncommon what his Lordlhip calls the public Jen fe. Two barbarous 

acutenelVin difeovering the characters of others ; and heroes are probably firft linked together by the ob- 
this talent has been fometimes called common fenfe-, ft- fervation of each other’s p rowels in war, or their fkill 
milar to which is that ufe of the term, which makes in purfuing their game , for fuch obfervation cannot fail 

it to fignify that experience and knowledge of life to fhow them that they m.-.y be ufefui to one another ; 

which is acquired by living in focie y. To this mean- and we have elfewhere fhown how real friendfhip may 
ing Quintilian refers, fp'eaking of the advantages of a fpring from fentiments originally felfifh. Thefavageis 
public education: Senfum ipfum qui communis dicitur, ubi very much attached to his horde or tribe, and this at- 
difcct, cum fe a congreffi, qui non bominibus folum, fed tachment refembles patriotifm ; but patriotifm itfelf is 
mutis quoque animalthus naturalis efl , Jegregarit ? Lib. i. not a fentiment of pure benevolence delighting in the 
cap. 2. happinefs of others, and grieving at their fnifery ; for 

But the term common fenfe hath in modem times the patriot prefers his own country to all others, and is 
been ufed to fignify that power of the mind which per- not very fcrupulous with refpeit to the reftiuld'e of the 
ceives truth, or commands belief, not by progreffive ar- means by which he promotes its intereft, or depreffes its 
gumentation, but by an inftantaneous, inftinffive, and rivals. The favage purities with relentlefs rigour the 
jrrefiftible impulfe ; derived neither from education nor enemies of himfelt or of the tribe to which he belongs 5 
from habit, but from nature ; a Cling independently of fhows no mercy to them when in his power, but puts 
our will, whenever its objeCt is prefented, according to them to the cruelleft death, and carries their fealps to 
an eftabliffed law, and therefore called fenfe ; and aCl- the leader of his party. Thefe faCts, which car. not be 
ing in a fimilar manner upon all, or at leaft upon a controverted, are perfectly ir/econcileabk with innate 
great majority of mankind, and therefore called common benevolence, or a public fenfe comprehending the whole 
fenfe. See Metaphysics, n° 127. race of men; and fhow the truth of that theory by 

Moral Sense, is a determination of the mind to be which we have in another place endeavoured to account 
pleafed with the contemplation of thofe affections, ac- for all the paffions, focial as well as felfilli. See Pas- 
tions, 01 characters, of rational agents, which we call sion. 

gcod or -virtuous. SENSIBLE note, in mufic, is that which confti- 

Thra moral fenfe of beauty in actions and affeftidns tutes a third major above the dominant, and a femi- 

ttia 
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Scnfibility. tone beneath the tonic. Si, or B, is the fenfible note 
^ in the tone of ut or C fol ^ ; or G fharp, in the tone 
of la or A. 

They call it the fenfille note on this account, that it 
caufes to be perceived the tone or natural feries of the 
key and the tonic itfelf; upon which, after the chord of 
the dominant, the fenfible note taking the fhorteft road, 
is under a neceffity of riling ; which has made forne au¬ 
thors treat this fenfible note as a major diffonance, for 
want of obferving, that diffonance, being a relation, 
cannot be conftituted unlefs by two notes between which 
it fubi'ifts. 

It is not meant that the fenfible note is the feventh of 
the tone, becaufe, in the minor mode, this feventh can¬ 
not be a fenfible note but in afeending ; for, in defend¬ 
ing, it is at the diftance of a full note from the tonic, 
and of a third minor from the dominant. 

SENSIBILITY, is a nice and delicate perception of 
pjeafure or pain, beauty or deformity ^ It is very near¬ 
ly allied to tafte ; and, as far as it is natural, feems to 
depend upon the organization of the nervous fyftem. 
It is capable, however, of cultivation, and is experien¬ 
ced in a much higher degree in civilized than infavage 
nations, and among perfons liberally educated than 
among boors and illiterate mechanics. The man who 
has cultivated any of the fine arts has a much quicker 


t°_ g |Ve S f° r there is not a fad better eflabli filed in the SenfibHity, 
faience of human nature, than that paffive perceptions Senfitiv?. 
grow gradually weaker by repetition, while adive ha¬ 
bits daily acquire ftrength. 

It is of great importance to a literary man to culti¬ 
vate his tafte, becaufe it is the fource of much elegant 
and refined pleafure. (fee Taste) ; but there is-a de¬ 
gree of faftidioufnefs which renders that pleafure jmpof- 
lible to be obtained, and is the certain indication of ex¬ 
piring letters. It is neceffary to fubmit to the artificial 
rules of politenefs, for they tend to promote the peace 
and harmony of fociety, and are fometimes a ufeful fnb- 
ftitute for moral virtue ; but he who with refped to 
them has fo much fenfibility as to be aifgufted with all 
whofe manners are not equally polilhed with his Own* is 
a very troublefome member of fociety. It is every man’s 
duty to cultivate his moral fenfibilities, fo as to make 
them fubfervient to the purp-ffes for which they were 
given to him ; but if he either feel, or pretend to. feel, 
the mifeiies of others to fo exquifite a degree as to be 
unable-to afford them the relief which they have a right 
to exped, his fenfibilities are of no good tendency. 

That the man of true fenfibility has more pains and 
more pleafures than the callous wretch, is univerfally ad¬ 
mitted, as well as that his enjoyments and fufferings are 
more exquifite in their kinds ; and as no man lives for 


and more exquifite perception ol beauty and deformity himfelf alone, no man will acknowledge his* want of 
in the execution of that art, than another of equal or . fenfibility, or exprefs a wifh that his heart werf callous, 
even greater natural poiyers, who has but cafually in- Tl1 — " r " — 

fpeded its prodndions. He who has been long accuf- 
tomed to that decorum of manners which charaderizes 
the polite part of the world, perceives almoft inftantane- 
oufly the fmalleft deviation from it, and feels himfelf al¬ 
moft as much hurt by behaviour harmlefs in itfelf, as by 


the groffeft rudenefs; and the man who has long pro 
ceeded fteadily in the paths of virtue, and often painted 
to himfelf the deformity of vice, and the miferies of 
which it is produdive, is more quickly alarmed at any 
deviation from reditude, than another who, though his 
life has been ftained by no crime, has yet thoughtdefs 
upon the principles of virtue and confequences of vice. 

Every thing w hich can be called fenfibility, and is 
not born with man, may be refolved into affociation, 
and is to be regulated accordingly ; for fenfibilities may 
be acquired which are inimical to happinefs and to the 
pradice of virtue. The man is not to be envied who 
has fo accuftomed himfelf to the forms of polite addrefs 
as to be hurt by the unaffeded language and manners of 
the honed peafant, with whom he may have occafion 
to tranfad bufinefs ; nor is he likely to acquire much 
ufeful knowledge who has fo feduloufly ftudied the 
beauties of compofition as to be unable to read without 
difguft a book of fcience or of hiftory, of which the ftyle 
comes not up to his ftandard of perfection. That fen¬ 
fibility which we either have from nature, or neceffarily 
acquire, of the miferies of others, is of the greateft ufe 
when properly regulated, as it powerfully impels us 
to relieve their diftrefs; but if it by any means become 
fo exquifite as to make us Ihun the fight of mifery, it 
counteracts the end for w'hich it was implanted in our 
nature, and only deprives us of happinefs, while it con¬ 
tributes nothing to the good of others. Indeed there 
is reafon to believe that all fuch extreme fenfibilities are 
felfhh affedations,employed as apologies for withholding 
from the miferable that relief which it is in our power 
4 


It is, however, a matter of fome moment to d*iftinguiffi 
real fenfibilities from ridiculous affedtations-; thofe which, 
tend to increafe the fum of human happinefs from fuch 
as have a contrary tendency, and to cultivate them all in 
fuch a manner as to make them anfwer the ends for which 
they were implanted in us by the beneficent Author of na¬ 
ture. This can be done only by watching over them as 
over other affociations, (fee Metaphysics, n° 9#.) ; for 
exceffive fenfibility, as it is not the gift of nature, is 
the bane of human happinefs. “ Too much tendernefs 
(as Roufieau well obferves) proves the bittereft curfe 
inftead of the moil fruitful bleffing; vexation and dis¬ 
appointment are its certain confequences. The tempe¬ 
rature of the air, the change of the feafons, the brilli¬ 
ancy of the fun, or thicknefs of the fogs, are fo many 
moving fprings to the unhappy poffeffor, and he becomes 
the wanton fport of their arbitration.” 

SENSITIVE-plant. See Mimosa, Dion.sa, and 
Hedysarum. 

The fenfitive plants are well known to poffefs a kind 
of motion, by which the leaves and ftalks are contrad- 
ed and fall down upon being (lightly touched, or ihaken - 
with fome degree of violence. 

The contradlion of the leaves and branches of the 
fenfitive plant when touched, is a very lingular phenome¬ 
non. Different hypothefes have been formed by bota- 
nifts in order to explain it; but we are difpofed to be¬ 
lieve that thefe have generally been deduced rather from 
analogical reafoning that from a colledion of fads and 
obfervations. We fhall therefore give an account of all 
the important fads which we have been able to colled 
upon this curious fubjed ; and then draw ffich conclu- 
fions as obvioufly refult from them, without, however, 
attempting to fupport any old, or to eftabliih anew, hy- 
pothefis. ’ ' - 

1. It is difficult to touch the leaf of a healthy fenfi¬ 
tive plant fo delicately that it will not immediately col- 

lapfe 
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Senfitive. lapfe (a),, the follola or little leaves moving at their terwards fubjeft to no charges at niglit or morning, lut ScnCu-.-e. 
bale t ;]; they come into contaft, and then applying remained three days and nights with their leaves in the 
themfelves clofe together. If the leaf be touched with fame moderately open ftate. At the end of this time 
a little more force, the oppohte leaf will exhibit the they were brought oat again into the air, and there re- 
lame appearance. If a little more force be applied, the covered their natural periodical motions, (hutting every 
partial iootftalks bend down towards the common foot- night and opening every morning, as naturally and as 
ilalk from which they iifue, making with it a more acute ftrongly as if the plant had not been in this forced ftate ; 
angle than before. If the touch be more violent ftill, afid while in the cave, it was obferved to be very little 
all the leaves fituated cn the fame fide with the one lefs affeded with the touch than when abroad in the 
that has been touched will inftantly collapfe, and the open air. 

partial footftalk will approach the common footftalk to 6. The great heats of funjjner, when there is open 
which it is attached, in the fame manner as the partial funlhine at noon, affed the plant in fome degree like 
footftalk of the leaf approaches the item or branch cold, caufing it to (hut up its leaves a little, but never 
ffom which it iffues; fo that the whole plant, from ha- in any very great degree. The plant, however," is leaft 
ving its branches extended, will immediately appear like of all affeded about nine o’clock in the morning, and 
a weeping birch. that is confequently the propereft time to make experi- 

2. Thele motions of the plant are performed by means ments on it. A branch of the fenfitive plant cut off, 
of three diftind and fenfible articulations. The firft, and laid by, retains yet its property of (hutting up and 
that of the foliola or lobes of the partial footftalk ; the opening in the morning for fome days ; and it holds it 
fecond, that of the partial footftalk to the common one; longer if kept with one end in water, than if left to 
the third, that of the common footftalk to the trunk, dry more fuddenly. 

The primary motion of all which is the clofing of the 7. The leaves only of the fenfitive plant (hut up in ti e 
leaf upon the partial footftalk, which is performed in night, not the branches; and if it be touched at this 
a ftmilar manner, and by a fimilar articulation. This time, the branches are affeded in the fame manner a< 
however, is much lefs vifible than the others. Thefe in the day, (hutting up, or approaching to the (talk or 
motions are wholly independent on one another, as may trunk, in the fame manner, and often with more force, 
be proved by experiment. It appears that if the par- It is of no confequence what the fubftance is with which 
tial footftalks are moved, and collapfe toward the petioli, the plant is touched, it anfwers alike to all; but there 
or thefe toward the tiunk, the little leaves, whofe may be obferved a little fpot, diftinguifttable by its paler 
motion is ufually primary to thefe, fhould be affeded colour in the articulations of its leaves, where the 
alfo ; yet experiment proves that it is poffible to touch greateft and niceft fenfibility is evidently placed, 
the footftalks in fuch a manner as to affed them 8. Duhamel having obferved, about the 15th of 
only, and make them apply themfelves to the trunk, September, in moderate weather, the natural motion 
while the leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this of a branch of a fenfitive plant, remarked, that at nine 
cannot be, unlefs the footftalks are fo difpofed as that in the morning it formed with the (lem an angle of 100 
they can fall to the trunk, without fuffering their leaves degrees; at noon, 112 degrees ; at three afternoon, it 
to touch any part of the plant in their pafl'age, becaufe, returned to ico ; and after touching the branch, the 
if they do, they are immediately affeded. angle was reduced to 90. Three quarters of an hour 

3. Winds and heavy rains make the leaves of the fen- after it had mounted to 112 ; and, at eight at night, it 

fitive plant contrad -end clole ; but no fuch effed is defcended again, without being touched, to 90. The 
produced from (light (bowers. day after, in finer weather, the fame branch, at eight 

4. At night, or when expofed to much cold in the in the morning, made an angle of 135 degrees with the 
day, the leaves meet and clofe in the fame manner as Item ; after being touched, the angle was diminifhed to 
when touched, folding their upper furfaces together, 80; an hour after, it rofe again to 135 $ being touch- 
and in part over each o:her, like l'cales or tiles, fo as to ed a fecond time, it defcended again to 80 ; an hour 
expofe as little as poflible of the upper furface to the and a half after, it had rifen to 145 ; and upon being- 
air. The oppofite Tides of the leaves (foliola, do not touched a thud time, defcended to 135 ; and remained 
come clofe together in the night, for when touched they in that pofition till five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
apply themfelves clofer together. Dr Darwin kept a being touched a fourth time it fell to no. 

fenfitive plant in a dark place for fome hours after day- 9. The patts of the plants which have collapfed af- 
break ; the leaves and footftalks were collapfed as in terwards unfold themfelves, and return to their former 
its moft profound deep; and, on expofing it to the light, expanded ftate. The time required for that purpofe 
above 20 minutes paifed before it was expanded. varies, according to the vigour of the plant, the feafon 

5. In the month of Auguft, a fenfitive plant was of the year, the hour of the day, the ftate of the at- 
carried in a p®t out of its ufual place into a dark cave, mofphere. Sometimes half an hour is requifite, fome- 
the motion that it received in the carriage (hut up its times only ten minutes. The order in which the parts 
leaves, and they did not open till 24 hours afterwards; recover themfelves varies in like manner : fometimes it 
at this time they became moderately open, but were af- is the common footftalk; fometimes the rib to which 

Vol. XVII. Mm the 


(a) As the nature of the fenfitive plant is curious, we with to make the defeription of it intelligible to thofe 
who are not acquainted with the technical language of botany. We have therefore ufed the word leaf in dead of 
fo/ioium or lobe. 
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peniltive. the leaves are attached ; and fometimes the leaves them- 
felves are expanded, before the other parts ’nave made 
any attempt to be reinftated in their former pofition. 

10. If, without ihaking the other fmaller leaves, we 
cut off the half of a leaf or lobe belonging to the lad 
pair, at the extremity or fummit of a wing, the leaf 
cut, and its antagonift, that is to fay, the firft pair, 
begin to approach each other; then the fecond, and fo 
on fucceffively, till all the leffer leaves, or lobes of that 
wing, have collapfed in like manner. Frequently, af, 
ter 12 or 15 feconds, the lobes of the other wings, 
which were not immediately affedted by the ftroke, (hut; 
whilft the fbilk and its wing, beginning at the bottom, 
and pioceeding in order to the top, gradually recover 
themfelves. If, inftead of one of the leffer extreme 
leaves, we cut off one belonging to the pair that is next 
the foctftalk, its antagonift {huts, as do the other pairs 
fucceffively, from the bottom to the top. If all the 
leaves of one fide of a wing be cut off, the oppoftte 
leaves are not affedted, but remain expanded. With 
fame addrefs, it is poffible even to cut off a branch 
without hurting the leaves, or making them fall. The 
common footftalk of the winged leaves being cut as 
far as three-fou-rths of its diameter, all the parts which 
hang down collapfe, but quickly recover without ap¬ 
pearing to have fuffered any confiderable violence by 
the fhock. An incifion being made into one of the prin¬ 
cipal branches to the depth of one-half the diameter, 
the branches fituated betwixt the fedtion and the root 
will fall down ; thofe above the incifion remain as be¬ 
fore, and the leffer leaves continue open ; but this di- 
redtion is foon deftroyed, by cutting off one of the 
lobes at the extremity, as was obferved above. Laftly, 
a whole wing being cut off with precaution near its in- 
fertion into the common footftalk, the other wings are 
not affected by it, and its own lobes do not {hut. No 
motion enfues from piercing the branch with a needje 
or other (harp inllrument. 

11. If the end of one of the leaves be burned with 
the flame of .a candle, or by a burning glafs, or by 
touching it with hot iron, it clofes up in a moment, and 
the oppofite leaf does the fame, and after that the 
whole feries of leaves on each flde of the partial or 
little footftalk; then the footftalk itfelf; then the branch 
or common footftalk ; all do the fame, if the burning 
lias been in a fufficient degree. This proves that there 
is a very nice communication between all the parts of 
the plant, by means of which the burning, which only 
is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffufes its influ¬ 
ence through every part of the ftirub. If a drop of 
aquafortis be carefully laid upon a leaf of the fenfltive 
plant, fo as not to {hake it in the leaft, the leaf does 
not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the fub- 
llance of it; but at that time, not only that particular 
leaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame footftalk, 
clofe themfelves up. The vapour of burning fulphur 
has alfo this effedton many leaves at once, according as 
they are more or lefs expofed to it; but a bottle of 
vety acrid and fulphureous fpirit of vitriol, placed 
under the branches unftopped, produces nc fuch effedt. 
Wetting the leaves with fpirit of wine has been obferved 
alfo to have no effedt, nor the rubbing oil of almonds 
over them ; though this laft application deftroys many 
plants. 

From the preceding experiments the following con- 


clufions may be fairly drawn : 1. The contraction of Scnfitiv;, 
the parts of the fenfltive plant is occafioned by an-exter- 
nal force, and the contraction is in proportion to the 
force. 2. All bodies which can exert any force affedt 
the fenfltive plant; fome by the touch or by agitation, 
as the wind rain, &c.; fome by chemical influence, as 
heat and cold. 3. Touching or agitating the plant pro¬ 
duces a greater effedt than an incifion or cutting off a 
part, or by applying heat or cold. 

Attempts have been made to explain tbefe curious 
phenomena. Dr Darwin, in the notes to his admired 
poem, intitled, The Botanic Garden, lays it down as a 
principle, that “ the fleep of animals confifts in a fuf- 
penfion of voluntary motion ; and as vegetables are fub- 
jedt to fleep as well as animals, there is reafon to con¬ 
clude (fays he) that the various adtion of clofing their 
petals and foliage may be juftly aferibed to a voluntary 
power; for without the faculty of volition fleep would 
not have been neceffary to them,” Whether this defi¬ 
nition of fleep when applied to animals be juft, we (hall 
not inquire ; but it is evident the fuppofed analogy be¬ 
tween the fleep of animals and the fleep of plants has 
led Dr Darwin to admit this aftonilhing conclufion, that 
plants have volition. As volition prefuppofes a mind or 
foul, it were to be wifhed that he had given us fome in¬ 
formation concerning the nature of a vegetable feu 1 , 
which can think and will. We fufpedt, however, that 
this vegetable foul will turn out to be a mere mechani¬ 
cal or chemical one ; for it is affedted by external forces 
uniformly in the fame way, its volition is merely paffive,. 
and never makes any fuccefsful refiftance againft thofe 
caufes by which it is influenced. All this is. a mere 
abufe of words. The fleep of plants is a metaphorical 
expreffion, and has not the leaft refemblance to the 
fleep of animals. Plants are faid to fleep when the 
flowers or leaves are con-.r.idted or folded together ; but 
we never heard that there is any fimilar contradhon in 
the body of an animal during fleep. 

The fibres of vegetables have been compared with 
the mufcles of animals, and the motion of the fenfltive. 
plant have been fuppofed the fame with muicular motion. 

Between the fibres of vegetables a,nd the mufcles of ani- 
mals, however, there is not the leaft fimilarity. If mufcles. 
be cut through, fo as to be feparated from the joints 
to which they are attached, their powers are completely 
deftroyed ; but this is not the cafe with vegetable fibres. 

The following very ingenious experiment, which was ' 
communicated to us by a refpedtab'.e member cf the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, is decifive on this fubjedt. 

He feledted a growing poppy at that period of its 
growth, before unfolding, when the head and neck are 
bent down alinoft double. He cut the {talk where it. 
was curved half through on the under fide, and half 
through at a fmall diftance on the upperfide,. and half 
through in the middle point between the two fedtions, 
fo that the ends of the fibres were feparated from the 
{talk. Notwithftanding thefe feveral cuttings on the 
neck, the poppy raifed its head,, and affirmed, a more 
eredt pofition. There is, therefore, a complete diftindtion 
between mufcular motion and the motions of a plant, 
for no motion can take place in the limb of an animal 
when the mufcles of that limb are cut- 

in fine, we look upon all attempts to explain the 
motions of plants as abfurd, and all reafoning from fup¬ 
pofed analogy between animals and vegetables as the-. 
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Sentence fearce < f wild conjecture, and net of lound phhofophy- 
|| We view the contradtion and expanfion of the lenfitive 
Sentiment, plant in the fame light as we do gravitation, chemical 
a'.tradlion, electricity, and magnetilm, as a lingular fadt, 
the circumftances of which we may be fully acquainted 
w ith, but mud defpair of underftanding its caule. 

What has been laid under this article chiefly refers to 
the mimoja fenjiliva and puclica . For a lull account of 
the motions of vegetables in general, fee Vegetable Mo¬ 
tion, under the article Motion. 

SENTENCE, in law, a judgment palled in court 
by the judge in fome procefs, either civil or criminal. 
See Judgm ENT. 

Sentence, in grammar, denotes a period ; or a fet 
of words comprehending fome perfect fenfe or fenti- 
ment of the mind. The bufmefs of pointing is to di- 
llinguiffi the feveral parts and members of fentences, fo 
as to render the fenfe thereof as clear, diftindl, and full 
as poffible. See Punctuation. 

In every fentence there are two parts neceffarily re¬ 
quired ; a noun for the lubjedt, and a definite verb : 
whatever is found more than thefe two, affects one of 
them, either immediately, or by the intervention of fome 
other, whereby the firft is affected. 

Again, every fentence is either Ample or compound : 
a Ample fentence is that confiding of one Angle fub- 
jedt, and one Rnite verb. A compound fentence con¬ 
tains feveral (ubjedts and finite verbs, either exprefsly 
or implicitly. 

A limple fentence needs no point or diftindtion ; only 
a period to clofe it: as, “ A good man loves virtue 
for itfell.”—Infuch a fentence, the feveral adjundts af- 
fedt either the fubjedt or the verb in a different man¬ 
ner. Thus the word good expreffes the quality of the 
fubjedt, virtue the objedt of the action, and for itfelf 
the end thereof.—Now none of thefe adjundts can be, 
feparated from the reft of the fentence : for if one be, 
why fhould not all the reft ? and if all be, the fentence 
will be minced into almoft as many parts as there are 
words. 

But if feveral adjundts be attributed in the fame man¬ 
ner either to the iubjedt or the verb, the fentence be¬ 
comes compound, and is to be divided into parts. 

in every compound fentence, as many fubjedts,or as 
many finite verbs as there are, either exprefsly or im¬ 
plied, fo many diftindtions may there be. Thus, “ My 
hopes, fears, joys, pains, all centre in you.” And thus 

Catilma ahiit, excejftt, tv(jit, erupit. -The reafon of 

Cicero. which pointing is obvious ; for as many fubjedts or fi¬ 
nite verbs as there are in a fentence, fo many members 
does it really contain. Whenever, therefore, there oc¬ 
cur more nouns than verbs, or contrarywife, they are 
to be conceived as equal. Since, as every fubjedt re¬ 
quires its verbs, fo every verb requires its fubjedt, where¬ 
with it may agree: excepting, perhaps, in fome figu¬ 
rative expreffions. 

SENTICOSiE (from fentis, a “briar or bramble);” 
the name of the 35th order in Linnaeus’s fragments of 
a natural method, confiding of rofe, bramble, and other 
plants, which refemble them in port and external ftruc- 
ture See Botany, page 465. 

SENTIMEN f, according to Lord Kames, is a 
term appropriated to fuch thoughts as are prompted 
by pathon. It differs from a perception ; tor a per¬ 
ception Agnifies the adt by which we become confcious 


of external objects. It differs from cc.r.feioufncfs of an 
internal adtion, fuch as thinking, i’ufpet.dii.g thought, 
inclining, refolving, willing, &c. And it differs iror.i 
the conception of a relation among objedts; a concep¬ 
tion of that kind being termed opinion. 

Sentiments, in poetry. To talk in the language 
of mufic, each paffion hath a certain tone, to which 
every fentiment proceeding from it ought to be tuned 
witli the greateft accuracy: which is no eai’y worn, 
efpecially where fuch harmony ought to be fupported 
during the courfe of a long theatrical reprefentation. 
In order to reach fuch delicacy of execution.it is ne- 
ceffary that a writer affume the precife charadter and 
paffion of the perfonage reprefented ; which requires 
an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty ; 
for the writer, who, annihilating himfelf, can thus be¬ 
come another perfon, need be in no pain about the fen- 
timents that belong to the affumed charadter: thefe 
will flow without the lead ftudy, or even preconcep¬ 
tion ; and will frequently be as delightfully new to him¬ 
felf as to his reader. But if a lively pidture even of a 
Angle emotion require an effort of genius, bow much 
greater the effort to compofe a paffionate dialogue with 
as many different tones of paffion as there are fpeaL- 
ers ? With what dudtility of feeling muff that writer 
be endued, who approaches perfedtion in fuch a work; 
when it isneceffary to affume different and even oppo- 
fite charadters and paffions in the quickeft fucceffion ? 
Yet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that of com- 
pofing a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting cha¬ 
radters without paffion. The reafon is, that the diffe¬ 
rent tones of charadter are more delicate, and lefs in 
fight, than thofe of paffion ; and, accordingly, many 
writers, who have no genius for drawing charadters, 
make-a fhift to reprefent, tolerably well, an ordinary 
paffu n in its Ample movements. But of all works of 
this kind, what is truly the moft difficult, is a charac- 
teiiftical dialogue upon any philofophical fubjedt; to 
interweave charadter with reafoning, by fuiting to the 
charadter of each fpeaker a peculiarity r.ot only of 
thought but of expreffion, requires the perfedtion of 
genius, tafte, and judgment. 

How difficult dialogue writing is, will be evident,even 
without reafoning, from the miferable compofitions tf 
that kind found without number in all lansuag-es. The 
art of mimicking any Angularity in gefture or in voice, 
is a rare talent, though directed by fight and hearing, 
the acuteft and moft lively of our external fenfes: how 
much more rare mull that talent be, of imitating cha¬ 
radters and internal emotions, tracing all their diffe¬ 
rent tints, and reprefenting them in a lively manner by 
natural fentiments properly expreffed ? The truth L, 
fuch execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius; 
and for that reafon the bulk of writers, inftead of ex- 
preffing a paffion as one does who feels it, content 
themielves with deferibing it in the language of a fpec- 
tator. To awake paffion by an internal effort merely, 
without any external caufe, requires great fenAbility ; 
and yet that operation is neceffary, not lefs to the wri¬ 
ter than to the adtor; becaufe none but thofe who ac¬ 
tually feel a paffion can reprefent it to the life. The 
writer’s part is the more complicated: he mull add 
compofition to paffi >n : and muft, in the quickeft fuc- 
•ceffion, adopt every different charadter. But a very 
humble flight of imagination may ferve to convert a 
M m 1 writer 
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Sentiments, writer -into a fpeXator, fo as to figure, in Tome obfcure 
'* manner, an aXion as paffivig in his fight and hearing. 

in that figured fituation, being led naturally to write 
like a fpectator, he entertains his readers with his own 
reflexions, with cool defcription, and florid declama¬ 
tion ; indead of making them eye-witnefles as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of genuine paf- 
fion. Thus mod of our plays appear to be call in the 
fame mould ; perfonages without charaXer, the mere 
outlines of paffion, a tirefome monotony, and a pomp¬ 
ous declamatory ftyle. 

This defcriptive manner of reprefenting paffion is a 
very cold entertainment; our fympathy is not raifed 
by defcription ; vve mud fird be lulled into a dream of 
reality, and every thing mud appear as palling in our 
light. Unhappy is the player of genius, who aXs a 
part in what may be termed a defcriptive tragedy ; af¬ 
ter alfiiming the very paffion that is to be represented, 
how is he cramped in aXion, when he mud utter, not 
the fentiments of the paffion he feels, but a cold de¬ 
fcription in the language of a bydander ? Ic is that im- 
perfcXion, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
which confines our dage almod entirely to Shakefpeare, 
notwithdanding his many irregularties. In our late 
Englifh tragedies, we fomettmes find fentiments tole¬ 
rably well adapted to a plain paffion : but we mud not 
in any of them expeX a fentiment expreffive of cha- 
raXer ; and, upon that very account, our late perform¬ 
ances of the dramatic kind are for the mod part into¬ 
lerably infipid. 

But it may be proper to illudrate this fubje,X by ex¬ 
amples. The fird examples fhall be of fentiments that 
appear the legitimate offspring of paffion ; to which 
fhall be oppofed what are defcriptive only, and illegi- 
mate : and in making this comparifon, the indances fhall 
be borrowed from Shakefpeare and Corneille, who for 
genius in dramatic compofttion ftand uppermod in the 
rolls of fame. 

I. Shakefpeare fhall furnifh the fird example, being 
of fentiments diXated by a violent and perturbed paf¬ 
fion : 

Le :r -Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as if this mouth fhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t ?—But I’ll punifh home; 

No, I will weep no more.-Infuch anight, 

To (hut me out!-Pour on, I will endure. 

In fuch a night as this! O Regan, Gonerill, 

Your old kind father, whofe frank heart gave all— 

O! that way madnefs lies ; let me fhun that; 

No more of that.- 

Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Prithee, go in thyfelf, feek thine owpeafe, 

This temped will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt ire more :—but I’ll go in ; 

In, boy, go fird. You houfelefs poverty- 

Nay, get thee in ; I’ll pray, and then I’ll deep— 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs dorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you 

From feafons fuch as tliefe !-O I have ta’en 

Too little care of this 1 take phyfic, Pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel wha.t wretches feel, 


That thou may’d (hake the fuperflux to them, Sentiments. 

And fhow the heav’ns more jud.. 

fCmg Lear, a 8 i.fc. 5*. 

With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that he deferibes in the ftyle of a fpec¬ 
tator indead of expreffing paffion like one who feels 
it; which naturally betrays him into a tirefome mono¬ 
tony, and a pompous declamatory ftyle. Itisfcarce 
neceffiiry to give examples, for he never varies from 
that tone. We fhall, however, take two paflages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thofe tranferi- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, after the con- 
fpiracy was difeovered,/Emilia, having nothing in view 
but racks and death to herlelf and her lover, receives 
a pardon from Augudus, attended with the brighteft 
circunidances of magnanimity and tendernefs. This is 
a lucky fituation for reprefenting the paffions of fur- 
prife and gratitude in their different dages, which feem 
naturally to be what follow. Thefe paffions, raifed at 
once to the utmod pitch, and being at fird too big for 
utterance, muft, for fome moments, be expreffed by 
violent gedures only : fo foon as there is vent for words, 
the fird expreffions are broken and interrupted : at lad, 
we ought to expeX a tide of intermingled fentiments, 
occafioned by the fiuXuation of the mind between the 
two paffions. /Emilia is made to behave in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner; with extreme coolnefs fhe deferibes her 
own fituation, as if five were merely a fpeXator ; or ra¬ 
ther the poet takes the talk off her hands: 

Et je me rends, Seigneur, a ces hautes bontes : 

Je recouvre la vue aupres de leurs clartes. 

Jeconnois mon forfait qui me fembloit judice ; 

Et ce que n’avoit pulaterreur du fupplice, 

Je fens naitre en mon ame un repentirpuiffant, 

Et mon cceur en feciet me dit, qu’il y confent. 

Le ciel a refolu votre grandeur fupreme; 

Et pour preuve, Seigneur, je n’en veux que moi-meme. 

J’ole avec vanite me donner cet eclat, 

Puifqu’il change mon cceur, qu’il veut changer l’etat, 

Ma haine va mourir, qae j’ai crue immortelle ; 

Elle ed morte, et ce cceur devient fujet fidele; 

Et prenant d£formais cette haine en horreur, 

L’ardeur de vous fervir fuccede a fafureur. 

48 S-J'-.I- 

So much in general upon the genuine fentiments of 
paffion. We proceed to particular obfeivations. And, 
fird, paffions feldom continue uniform any confiderable 
time: they generally fiuXuate, fwelling and fubfiding 
by turns, often in a quick fucceffion ; and the fenti- 
merits cannot be jud unlefs they correfpond to fuch fluc¬ 
tuation. Accordingly, a climax never fhows better than 
in expreffing a fwelling paffion : the following paflages, 
may fuffice for an illuflration. 

Aimerta. -How had thou charm’d 

The wildnefs of the waves and rocks to this ; 

That thus relenting they have giv’n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mourning Bride, act 1 . f. 7, 

I would not be the villain that thou think’d 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich earth to boot, 

Macbeth, act 4. fc . 4. 

Thg 
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The following paffage expreffes finely the progrefs of 
coaviCtioii. 

Let me not ftir, nor breathe, left I diffolve 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air, 

So like Almeria. Ha ! it finks, it falls ; 

I’ll catch it e’er it goes, and grafp her fhade. 

’Tis life ! ’tis warm ! \is (he ! ’tis fheherfelf 1 
It is Almeria 1 ’tu, it is my wife ! 

Mourning Brule , a 8 2 . fc. 6 . 


turning in fafety: their king’s diftrefs, which muft na- Sentiments 
turally have been their fir ft concern, occupies them but * 

in the fecond place according to that author. In the 
Aminta of Taflb, Sylvia, upon a report of her lover’s 
death, which (he believed certain, inftead of bemoaning 
the lofs of her beloved, turns her thoughts upon herfelf, 
and wonders her heart does not break: 


Ohime, beti fun di faflo, 

Poi che quefta novella non m’uccide, Aft. e,.fc. 2 * 


In the progrefs of thought our refolutions become 
more vigorous as well as our paffions. ‘ 

If ever I do yield or give confent, 

l>y any attion, word, or thought, to wed 

Another lord; may then juft heav’n fhow’r down, &c. 

Mourning Bride, aft I. fc. I. 

And this leads to a fecond obfervation, That the dif¬ 
ferent ftages of a paffion, and its different directions, 
from birth to extinction, muft be carefully reprefented 
in their order; becaufe otherwife the fentiments, by 
being mifplaced, will appear forced and unnatural.— 
Refentment, for example, when provoked by an atro¬ 
cious injury, difcharges itfelf firft upon the author: 
fentiments therefo;e of revenge come always firft, and 
muft in fome meafure be exhaufted before the perfon 
injured think of grieving for bimfelf. In the Cid of 
Corneille, Don Diegue having been affronted in a cruel 
manner, expreffes fcarce any fentimentof revenge, but 
is totally occupied in contemplating the low fituation 
to which he is reduced by the affront : 

O rage ! 6 defefpoir ! 6 vieilleffe ennemie 1 
N’ai-je done tant vecu que pour cette infamie ? 

Et ne fuis-je blanchi dans les travaux guerriers, 

Que pour voir en un jour fletrir tant de laurieis ? 

Mon bras, qu’avec refpeCt tout i’Efpagne admire, 

Mon bras qui tint de fois a fauve cet empire, 

Tant de fois affermi le trone de fon roi, 

Trahit done ma querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi! 

O cruel fouvenir de ma gbsire paffe! 

Oeuvre de tant de jours en un jour effaced ! 

Nouvelle dignite fatale a mon bonheur ! 

Precipice Cleve d’ou tomhe monhonneur 1 
Faut-il de votre eclat voir triompher le comte, 

Et mourir fans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte r 
Comte, fois de mon prince a prefent gouverneur, 

Ce haut rang n’admet point un homme fans honneur; 
Et ton joloux orgucil par cet affront infigne, 

Malgre le choix du roi, m’en a fft rendre indigne. 

Et toi, de mes exploits glorieux inftrument, 

Mais d’un corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 

Ferjadis tant a craindre, et qui dans cette offenfe, 

M’as fervi de parade, et non pas de defenfe, 

Va, quitte deformais le’dernier des humains, 

Paffe pour me venger en de meilleures mains, 

Le Gid, aft I .fc. 7. 

Thefe fentiments are certainly not the firft that are 
fuggefted by the paffion of refentment. As the firft 
movements of refentment are always direfied to its ob¬ 
ject, the very fame is the cafe of grief. Yet with rela¬ 
tion to the fudden and fevere diftemper that feized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus, Quintus Cur- 
tius deferibes the firft emotions of the army as directed 
to themfelves, lamenting that they were left without a 
leader, far from home, and had fcarce any hopes of re¬ 


in the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the full pur- 
pofe of deftroying her rival, has the following reflec- 
tion : 

O Jealouf) 1 thou bane of pleafing friendflu'p, 

Thou worft invader of our tender bofoms ; 

How does thy rancour poifon all our foftnefs, 

And turn our gentle nature into bitternefs ! 

See where fhe comes I Once my heart’s deareft bleffing,- 
Now my chang’d eyes are blafted with her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and ficken to behold her. 

AS. yfc. 1. 

Thefe are the reflections of a cool fpeCtator. A paffion, 
while it has the afeeudant, and is freely indulged, fug- 
gefts not to the perfon who feels it any fentiment to its 
own prejudice : reflections like the foregoing c cctir not 
readily till the paffion has fpent its vigour. 

A perfon fometimes is agitated at once by different 
paffions ; and the mind in that cafe, vibrating like a pen¬ 
dulum, vents itfelf in fentiments that partake of the fame, 
vibration. This we give as a third obfervation : 

Queen. Would I had never trod this Englifh earth. 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it 1, 

Ye’ve angels faces, but heav’n knows your hearts. 

What (hall become of me now ? wretched lady ! 

I am the moft unhappy woman living. 

Alas 1 poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 

[To her c vomirti 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope, no kindred, weep for me ! 

Almoft no grave allow’d me. 

Henry VUl. aS 3 . fi. \ 

Oihe'ls. Oh devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 

Each drop (he falls would prove a crocodile. 

Out of my fight 1 

Defdemona. I will not flay t'offend you. [Gain v 
Lodovico. Truly, an obedient lady : 

I do befeech your lordlhip,.call her back. 

Oth. Miftrefs- 

De/. My lord. 

Oth. What would you with her, Sir 
Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oik. Ay ; you did wifh that I would make her turn,. 
Sir, fhe can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 

And turn again. And fhe can weep, Sir, weep ; 

And file’s obedient : as you fay, obedient: 

Very obedient—proceed you in your tears— 

Concerning this, Sir, —oh welfipainted paffion 1— 

I am commanded home—get you away, 

I’ll fend for you anon—Sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice,-Hence, avaunt! 

[Exit Defdemm", 
Othe'lo, aS 4. fc. 6,. 
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S;ctim.?rc3. JEmi'ia. Oh ! my good lord, I would fpeak a word 
w—v-—*' with you. 

Othello. Yes, ’tis xEmilia—By and by.—She’s dead. 
’Tis like file comes to fpeak of Caffio’s death ; 

The noif; was high.—Ha ! no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall (he come in ? wer’t good ? 

I think the (firs again—No—what’s the belt ? 

If (lie come in, (he’ll, fure, fpeak to my wife ; 

My wife ! my wife! wh.it wife ? I have no wife ; 

Oh infupportable ! oh heavy hour ! 

Othello, aid 5. fell, 

A fourth obfervation is, That nature, which, gave us 
paffions, and made them extremely beneficial when mo¬ 
derate, intended undoubtedly that they (hould be fub- 
jefted to the government of reafon and confcience. It 
is therefore againft the order of nature, that paffion in 
any cafe fhould take the lead in contradiction to reafon 
and confcience : fuch a (late of mind is a fort of anarchy 
which every one is afhamed of and endeavours to hide 
or diflemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended 
with a confcious fliame when it becomes immoderate : 
it is covered from the world, and difclofed only to the 
beloved object : 

Et que 1 ’amour fouvent de remors combattu 

Paroide une foiblelfe, et non une vertu. 

Bo'tleau, l’Art Poet■ chant. 3. /. 101. 

O, they love lead that let men know they love. 

‘Two Gentlemen of Verona, a& 1. fc. 3. 

Hence a capital rule in the reprefentation of immode¬ 
rate paffions, that they ought to be hid or diffembled 
as much as poflible. And this holds in an efpecial man¬ 
ner with refpeft to criminal paffions: one never couri- 
fels the commiffion of a crime in plain terms ; guilt 
mud not appear in its native colours, even in thought; 
the propofal mud be made by hints, and by reprefent- 
ing the action in fome favourable light. Of the pro¬ 
priety of fentiment upon fuch an occafion, Shakefpeare, 
in the Tcmpeft, has given us a beautiful example, in a 
fpeech by the ufurping duke of Milan, advifing Se- 
badian to murder his brother the king of Naples: 

Antonio. -What might. 

Worthy Sebaftian,—O, what might—no more. 

And yet, methinks, I fee it in thy face 

What thou fhouldd be : the occafion fpeaks thee, and 

My drong imagination fees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. Atl z.fc. 2. 

A picture of this kind, perhaps dill finer, is exhibited 
in King John, where that tyrant folicitis {atl 3. fc. 5.) 
Hubert to murder the young prince Arthur; but it is 
too long to be inferted here. 

II. As things are bed illudrated by their contraries, 
we proceed to faulty fentiments, dildaining to be in¬ 
debted for examples to any but the mod approved au¬ 
thors. The fird clafs fhaliconfid of fentiments that ac¬ 
cord not with the paffion; or, in other words, fenti¬ 
ments that the paffion does not naturally fugged. In 
the fecond clais (hall be ranged fentiments that may be¬ 
long to an ordinary paffion, but unfuitable to it as tinc¬ 
tured by a fingu ar ch.n after. Thoughts that properly 
are not fentiments, but rather deferiptions, make a 
third. Sentiments that belong to the paffion repre- 
fented, but are faulty as being introduced too early or 


too late,.make a fourth. Vicious fentiments expofed Sentlrecrtst. 
in their native drefs, indead of being concealed or dif- 
guifed, make a fifth. And in the lad clafs (hall be col¬ 
lected fentiments fuited to no character nor paffion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

The firjl clafs contains faulty fentiments of various 
kinds, which we (hall endeavour to didinguidt from each 
other. 

1. Of fentiments that are faulty by being above the 
tone of the paffion, the following may ferve as an ex¬ 
ample ; 

Othello .-O my foul’s joy! 

If after every temped come fuch calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death : 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 

Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As hell’s from heaven ! Othello, act 2. fc. 6. 

This fentiment may be fuggeded by violent and infla- 
med paffion; but is not fuited to the fatisfaftion, how¬ 
ever great, that one feels upon efcaping danger. 

z. Indance of fentiments below the tone of the paf¬ 
fion. Ptolemy, by putting Pompey to death, having 
incurred the difpleafure of Csefar, was in the utmod 
dread of being dethroned: in that agitating fituation* 

Corneille makes him utter a fpeech full of cool reflec- 
tion, that is in no degree expreffive of the paffion. 

Ah ! d je t’avois cru, je n’aurois pas de maitre, 

Je ferois dans le tr6ne ou le ciel m’a fait naitre; 

Mais e’ed une imprudence affez commune aux rois, 

DYcouter trop d’avis, et fe tromper au choix. 

Le Dedin les aveugle au bord du precipice, 

Ou fi quelque lumiere en leur ame fe gliffe, 

Cette faufle clartb dont il les eblouit, 

Le plonge dans une gouffre, et puis s’evanouit. 

La Mart de Pompe, a£t 4. fc. 1 . 

3. Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
paffion; as where a pleafant fentiment is grafted upon 
a painful paffion, or the contrary. In the following 
indances, the fentiments are too gay for a ferious paf¬ 
fion : 

No happier talk thefe faded eyes purfue ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Eloifa to Abelard. 1 . 47. 

Again ; 

Heav’n fird taught letters for fome wretch’s aid, 

Some banifh’d lover, or fome captive maid : 

They live, they fpeak, they breathe what love infpires. 

Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires 
The virgin’s wifti without her fears impart, 

Excufe the blufli, and pour out all the heart; 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 

Eloifa to Abelard. 1 . fi. ' 

Thefe thoughts are pretty: They fuit Pope, but not 
Eloifa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, 
anfwers thus : 

Then when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expeft to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though heaven’s King 

Ride 
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Sentimc-rts* Ride on tliy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
W'-v-'w Us’d to the yoke, draw’ll his triumphant wheels 
In progrefs thro’ the road of heav’n Jlar-pav’d. 

Paradife Lofl , l. 4. 

The concluding epithet forms a grand and delightful 
image, which cannot be the genuine offspring of rage. 

4. Sentimentstooartifici.il for a ferious pailion. The 
firii example is a fpeech of Percy expiring. 

O, Harry, thou haft robb’d me of my growth : 

I better brook the lolls of brittle life, 

Than thofe proud titles thou hall won of me ; [flefti. 
They wound my thoughts wo lie than thy fword my 
But thought’s the Have of life, and lifetime’s fool; 
And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Mull hate a flop. 

Firjl Part, Henry IF. act 5. fc. 9. 

The fentiments of the Mourning Bride are for the 
mod part no lefs delicate than jull copies of nature: 
in the following exception the pifture is beautiful, but 
too artful to be fuggefted by fevere grief. 

Aimeria. O no! Time gives increafe to my afflic¬ 
tions. 

The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are diffus’d through the revolving year, 

Come heavy laden with th’ oppreftive weight 

To me ; with me, fucceffively, they leave 

The fighs, the tears, the gioans, the reftlefs cares, , 

And all the damps of grief, that did retard their flight; 

They {hake their downy wings, and icatter all 

The dire collected dews on my poor head ; 

Then fly with joy and fwlfinefs from me. Act t.fi. 1. 

In the fume play, Almeria feeing a dead body, which 
fhe took to be Alphonfo’s expreffes fentiments fliained 
and artificial, which nature fuggells not to any perfon 
upon fuch occafion : 

Had they or hearts or eyes, that did this deed ? 
Could eyes endure to guide fuch cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to done ? 

—I do not weep ! Thefprings of tears are dry’d, 
And of a fudden I am calm, as if f der’d ’ 

All things were well; and yet my hulband’s mur- 
Yes, yes, I know to mourn : I’ll fluice this heart. 
The fouvce of wo, and let the torrent in. 

An. $.fc. 11 . 

Pope’s elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
expreffes delicately the mod tender concern and forrow 
that one can feel for the deplorable fate of a perfon of 
worth. Such a poem, deeply ferious and pathetic, re¬ 
jects with difdain all fiffion. Upon that account, the 
following paffage deferves no quarter ; for it is not the 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indulging 
its flights at eafe, and by that means is eminently dif- 
cordant with the fubjefl. It would be a Hill more fe¬ 
vere cenfure, if it fhould beafcribed to imitation, copy, 
ing indifcreetly what has been faid by others : 

What tho’ no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 

Nor polifh’d marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no facred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 


Yet fhall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be drefl, Sentiments. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy bread : 

There fhall the morn her earliell tears bedov, 

There the firft rofes of the year fhall blow; 

While angels with their filver wings o’erfhade 
The ground, now facred by thy relics made. 

5. Fanciful or finical fentiments. Sentiments tii.it 
degenerate into point or conceit, however they msv 
amufe in an idle hour, can never be the offspring of 
any ferious or important paflion. In the Jcrvfdeu! of 
Taffo, Tancred, after a Angle combat, fpciit with fa¬ 
tigue and lofs of blood, falls into a fwoon ; in uhicn 
fituation, underdood to be dead, lie is difeovered by 
Erminia, who was in love with him to didiafrion. A 
more happy fituation cannot be imagined, to raife grief 
in an indant to its highed pitch ; and yet, in venting 
her forrow, fhe defeends mod abominably into antithefis. 
and conceit even of the lowed kind : 

E in lui verso d’inefficabil vena 
Lacrime, e voce di fofpiri mida. 

In che mifero punto hor qui me mena 
Fortuna ? a che veduta amara e trida ? 

Dopo gran tempo i’ ti ritrovo a pena 
Tancredi, e ti riveggio, enon fon vida 
Vida non fon da te, benche prefente 
T trovando ti perdo eternamente. 

Canto I’j.Ji. 105. 

Armida’s lamentation refpedting her lover Rinaldo is in 
the fame vicious tade. Fid. canto 20. dan. 124, 125, 

126. 

spieen. Give me no help in lamentation, 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 

Allfprings reduce their currents to mine eyes. 

That I, being govern’d by the wath y moon, 

May fend forth plenteous tears to drown the world, 

Ah, formy hufband, for my dear lord Edward. 

King Richard III. aft. 2 .fc. 2» 

Jane fliore utters her lad breath in a witty conceit: 

Then all is well, and I fhall deep in peace- 

’Tis very dark and I have lod you now- 

Was there not fomething I would have bequeath’d you ? 

But I have nothing left me to bedow, 

Nothing but one fad figh. Oh mercy, Heav’n 

Aft 5 -, 

Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were ecu, 
demned to die : 

Thou Hand’d unmov’d ; 

Calm temper fits upon thy beauteous brow ; 

Thy eyes that flow’d fo fad for Edward’s loll, 

Gaze unconcern’d upon, the ruin round thee, 

As if thou badd refolv’d to brave thy fate, 

And triumph in the midd of defolation. 

Ha ! fee, it fwells, the liquid cr\ dal riles, 

It darts in fpite of the: -but I will catch it. 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew fo rich. 

Lady Jane Gray, act 4. near the end. 

The concluding fentiment is altogether finical, unfuit- 
able to the importance of the occafion, and even to the 
dignity of die paffiou of love. 

CorccT;-, 
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'I'vuiments. Corneille, in his Exam'tn of the Chi, anfwering an ob- 
jedlion, That his fendments are fometimes too much re¬ 
fined for perfons in deep diftrefs, obferves, that if poets 
did not indulgefentimentsmore ingenious orrefined than, 
are prompted by paffion, their performances would of¬ 
ten be low, and extreme grief would never fugged but 
exclamations merely. This is in plain language to af- 
fert, that forced thoughts are more agreeable than thofe 
that are natural, and ought to be preferred. 

The fecond clafs is of fendments that may belong to 
an ordinary paffion, but are not perfedtly concordant 
with it, as tinctured hy a fingular character. 

In the lad adt of that excellent comedy The Carekfs 
Hvjband, Lady Eafy, upon Sir Charles’s reformation, 
is made to exprefs more violent and turbulent fenti¬ 
ments of joy than are confident with the mildfiefs of her 
charadler. 

Lady Eafy. O the foft treafure ! O the dear reward 
of long-defiring love.— 1 Thus! thus to have you mine, 
is fomething more than happinefs ; ’tis double life, and 
madnefs of abounding joy. 

The following inftances are defcriptions rather than 
, fendments, which compofe a third clafs. 

Of this defcriptive manner of painting the paffions, 
there is in the'’ Hippolytus of Euripides, aH v. an illu- 
Rrious indance, viz. the fpeech of Thefeus, upon hear¬ 
ing of his fon’s difmal exit. In Racine’s tragedy cf 
EJiher, the queen hearing of the decree iffiied againft 
her people, inftead of expreffing fendments fuitable to 
the occafion, turns her attention upon herfelf, and de- 
fcribes with accuracy her own fituation. 

Jude ciel! tout mon fang dans mes veines fe glace. 

AH i.fc. 3. 

Again, 

Aman. C’en ed fait. Mon orgueil ed force de plier. 
L’inexorable Aman ed reduit a prier. 

EJlher , act 3. fc. 5. 

Athalle. Quel prodige nouveau me trouble et ra’em- 
' barrafie ? 

La douceur de fa voix, fon enfance, fa grace, 

Font infenfiblement a mon iiaimide 
Succeder-Je ferois fenlible a la pitie ? 

Athalie , aH 2. fc. 7.- 

Eitus. O de ma paffion fureur defefperde! 

Brutus of Voltaire, aH 1 - fc. 6 . 

What other are the foregoing indances but defcribing 
the paffion another feels ? 

The fourth clafs is of fendments expreffed too early or 
too late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this clafs. 
Add the following from Venice Preferv’d, aH 5. at the 
clofe of the fcene between Belvidera and her father 
Priuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
fhe was in, and of her huffiand’s threatening to murder 
her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting fa¬ 
ther, and to have made him exprefs the mod perturbed 
fendments. Indead of which, he diffolves into tender- 
nefs and love for his daughter, as if he had already de- 
livered her fram-danger, and as if there were a perfedt 
tranquillity: 


Cand thou forgive me all my follies pad ! 

I’ll henceforth be indeed .1 father ; never, 

Never more thus expofe, but cherilh thee. 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 

Dear as thofe eyes that weep in fondnefs o’er thee : 
Peace to thy heart. 

Immoral fendments expofed in their native colours, 
indead of being concealed or difguifed, compofe the fjth 
clafs. 

The Lady Macbeth, projedting the death of the king, 
has the following foliloquy : 

-The raven himfelf’s not hoarfe 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all youfpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of diredt cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th’ accefs and paffage to remorle. 

That no compundtuous vifitmgs of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Macbeth, aH 1 . fc. 7. 

This fpeech is not natural. A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the mod hardened mifcreant 
without compundfion: and that the lady here mud * 
have been in horrible agitation, appears from her invo¬ 
king the infernal fpirits to fill her with cruelty, and to 
dop up all avenues to remorfe. But in that date of 
mind it is a never-failing artifice of felf-deceit to draw 
the thicked veil over the wicked adtion, and to exte¬ 
nuate it by all the circumdances that imagination can 
fugged : and if the crime cannot bear difguife, the next 
attempt is to thrud it out of mind altogether, and to 
ruth on to adtion without thought. This lad was the 
hufband’s method. 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which mud be adfed ere they mud be fcann’d. 

Aa$.fc. 5. 

The lady follows neither of thefe courfes, but in a de¬ 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart in the 
commiffion of an execrable crime, without even attempt¬ 
ing to colour it. This, we think, is not natural; we 
hope there is no fuch wretch to be found as is here re- 
prefented. 

The laji clafs comprehends fentiments that are unna¬ 
tural, as being fuited to no charadter nor paffion. Thefe 
may be fubdivided into three branches: fird, fentiments 
unfuitable to the conditution of man, and to the laws 
of his nature; fecond, inconfiftent fentiments; third 
fentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human affairs, every event, eve¬ 
ry incident, and every circumdance, ought to be natu¬ 
ral, olherwife the imitation is imperfedt. But an im¬ 
perfedt imitation is a venial fault compared with that 
of running crofs to nature. In the Hippolytus of Euri¬ 
pides {aft 'i't.Jc. 5.), Hippolytus, wdhing for another 
felf in his own fituation, “ How much (fays he) ihould 
I be touched with his misfortune!” as if it were natu¬ 
ral to grive more for the misfortune of another than 
for one’s own. 

Ofmyn. Yet I behold her—yet—and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought; 

So ffiall you dill behold her—’Twill not be. 

O im- 
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Sentiments. O impotence of fight! mechanic fenfe, 

Which to exterior objects ©w’ft thy faculty} 

Mot feeing of eleClion, but neceffity. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Succeffively reflect fucceeding images. 

Nor what they would, but mu ft; a ftar or toad ; 

Juft as the hand of chance adminifters ! 

Mourning Bride, act 2. fc. 8. 

No man, in his fenfes, ever thought of applying his 
eyes to difcover what paffes in his mind ; far lets of bla¬ 
ming his eyes for not feeing a thought or idea. In Mo- 
liere’s I’Avare {aft iv. fc. 7.) Harpagon, being robbed 
of his money, feizes himfelf by the arm, miftaking it 
for that of the robber. And again he expreffes himfelf 
us follows ; 

Je veux aller querir lajuftice, et faire donner la que- 
ftion a tome ma maifon > afervantes, a valets, a fils, a 
fille, et a moi auffi. 

This is fo abfurd as fcarce to provoke a fmile, if it be 
not at the author. 

Of the fecond branch the following example may 
fuffice: 

-Now bid me run, 

And I will drive with things impajfiUe, 

Yea, get the better of them. 

'Julius Ccefar, ad 2. fc. 3. 

Of the third branch, take the following famples. 
Lucan, talking of Pompey’s fepulchre, 

-Romannm nomen, et orrrae 

Imperium magno eft tumuli modus. Obrue faxa 
Crimine plena, deftm. Si tota eft Herculis Oete, 

Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nyfeia; quare 
Unus in Egypto Magno lapis ? Omnia Lag-i 
Rura tenere poteft, (i null© cefpite nomen 
Hteferit. Erremus populi, cinerumque tuorum, 
Magne, metu nullas Nil! calcemus arenas. 

L. viii. /. 798. 

Thus, in Rowe’s tranflation: 

Where there are feas, or air, or earth, or flcies, 
Where’er Rome’s empire ftretches, Pompey lies. 

Far be the vile memorial then convey’d ! 

Nor let this ftone the partial gods upbraid. 

Shall Hercules all Oeta’s heights demand, 

And Nyfa’s hill for Bacchus only Hand ; 

While one poor pebble is the warrior’s doom 
That fought the caufe of liberty and Rome ? 

If Fate decrees he mull in Egypt lie, 

Let the whole fertile realm his grave fopply, 

Yield the wide country to his awful (hade, 

Nor let us dare on any part to tread, >- 

Fearful we violate the mighty dead. J 

The following paflages are pure rant. Coriolanus, 
lpeaking to his mother, 

What is this ? 

Your k-.ees to me ? to your corrected foil ? 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the fiats ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun : 
Miard’ring impoffibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight Work. 

Coriolanus, ail $.Jc. 3. 
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Cafar. -Danger knows fall well, 

That Ccefar is more dangerous than he. 

We were two lions litter’d in one day. 

And I the elder and more terrible. 

Julius Cafar, afl 2. fc. 4. 

Ventidius. But you, ere love milled your wand’ring 

eyes, 

Were fure the chief and beft of human race, 

Fram’d in the very pride and boaft of nature, 

So perfect, that the gods who form’d you wonder’d 
At their own (kill, and cry’d, A lucky hit 
Has mended our defign. Dryden, /IIIfor Love, afl 1. 

Not to talk of the impiety of this fentiment, it is ludi¬ 
crous inftead of being lofty. 

The famous epitaph on Raphael is not lefs abfurd' 
than any of the foregoing paffages: 

Raphael, timuit, quo fofpite, vinci, 

Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

Imitated by Pope, in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler: 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herfell rcay die. 

Such is the force of imitation; for Pope of himfelf 
would never have been guilty of a thought fo extrava- 
gant. 

SENTINEL, or Sentry, in military affairs, a 
private foldier placed in feme poft to watch the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, to prevent furprifes, to ftop fuch 
as would pafs without orders or difeovering who they 
are. They are placed before the arms of all guards, 
at the tents and doors of general officers, colonels of 
regiments, &c. 

Sentinel Perdu, a foldier ported near an enemy, or 
in fome very dangerous poft where he is in hazard of 
being loft. 

All fentinels are to be vigilant on their ports; neither 
are they to fing, fmoke tobacco, nor fuffer any noife to 
be made near them. They are to have a watchful eye 
over the things committed to their charge. They arc 
not to fuffer any light to remain, or any fire to be 
made, near their ports in the night-time ; neither is any 
fentry to be relieved or removed from his poft but by 
the corporal of the guard. They are not to fuffer any 
one to touch or handle their arms, or in the night-time 
to come within ten yards of their poft. 

No perfon is to llrike or abufe a fentry on his port ; 
but when he has committed a crime, he is to be relie¬ 
ved, and then punifhed according to the rules and ar¬ 
ticles of war. 

A fentinel, on his poft in the night, is to know no¬ 
body but by the oounter-fign : when he challenges, 
and is anfwered, Relief, he calls out, Stand, relief i ad¬ 
vance, corporal! upon which the corporal halts his men, 
and advances alone within a yard of the fentry’s fire¬ 
lock (firft ordering his party to reft, on which the 
fentry does the fame), -and gives him the courter-iign, 
taking care that no one hear it. 

SEPIA, the Cuttle-fish, a genus belonging to 
the order of vermes molnfca. There are eight bra- 
chia interfperfed on the interior nde, with little round 
fertuted cups, by the contraction of which the animal 
lays faft hold of any thing. Beftdes thefe eight arms, 
Nn it 
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Sepia. it has two tentacula longer than the arms, and frequent- 
]y pedunculated. The mouth is fituated in the centre 
of the arms, and i& horny and hooked, like the bill of a 
hawk. The eyes are below the tentacula, towards the 
body of the animal. The body is flefliy, and received 
into a flteath as far as the. breaft. Their food are tun¬ 
nies, fprats, lobfters, and other fhell-fiffl, With their arms 
and trunks they faften themfelves, to refill the motion 
of the waves. Their beak is like that of a parrot. 
The females are diftinguifhed by two paps. They co¬ 
pulate as the polypi do, by a mutual embrace, and lay 
their eggs upon fea-weed and plants, in parcels like 
bunches of grapes. Immediately after they are laid 
they are white, and the males pais over and impregnate 
them with a black liquor, after which they grow larger. 
On opening the egg, the embryo-cuttle is found alive. 
The males are very conftant, accompany their females 
everywhere, face every danger in their defence, and 
refcue them intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives. 
The timorous females fly as foon as they fee the males 
wounded. Thenoife of a cuttle fifh, on being dragged 
out of the water, refembles the grunting of a hog. 
When the male is purified by the fea-wolf or other 
ravenous fiih, he ihuns the danger by firatagem. He 
fquirts his black liquor, fometimes to the quantity of a 
dram, by which the water becomes black as ink, under 
fhelter of which he baffles the purfuit of his enemy. 
This ink or black liquor has been denominated by Mr 
le Cat mtbiops animal, and is refeived in a particular 
gland. In its liquid ilate it refembles that of the cho¬ 
roid in man j and would then communicate an inde¬ 
lible dye ; when dry, it might be taken for the product 
of the black liquor in negroes dried, and made a preci¬ 
pitate by fpirit of wine. The tethipps animal in ne¬ 
groes as well as in the cuttle-fifh, is more abundant, 
after death than even during life. It may ferve either 
for writing or printing ; in the former of which ways 
the Romans ufed it. It is faid to be an ingredient in 
the compofition of Indian ink mixed with rice. There 
are five fpectes. 

1. The loligo, or great cuttle, with fhort arms and 
long tentacula ; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
and pinnated, the upper thick and cylindric. They in¬ 
habit all our feas, where having blackened the water by 
the eiffifions of their ink, they abfcond,and with their tail 
leap out of the water. They are gregarious and fwift 
in their motions : they take their prey by means of 
their arms ; and embracing it, bring it to their central 
mouth. They adhere to the rocks, when they wifti to 
be quiefcent, by means of the concave difcs that are pla¬ 
ced along their arms. 

2. The cdtopodia, with eight arms, connected at 
llieir bottom by a membrane. This is the polypus of 
Pliny, which he diftinguiihes from the loligo and fepia 
by the want of the tail and tentacula. They inhabit 
our feas, but are mod at home in the Mediterranean. 
In hot climates thefe are found of an enormous fize. 
The Indians affirm, that feme have been feen two fa¬ 
thoms broad over their centre, and each arm nine 
fathoms long. When the Indians navigate their little 
boats, they go in dread of them ; and left thefe animals 
fhould fling their arms over and fink them, they never 
fail without an ax to cut them off. When ufed for 
food they are ferved up red from their own liquor, 
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which from boiling with the addition of nitre becomes Sepia, 
red. Barthol. fays, upon cutting one of them open, fo Scpiarix. 
great a light broke forth, that at night, upon taking 
away the, candle, the whole houfe feemed to be in a 
blaze. 

3. The media, or middle cuttle, with a long, flender, 
cylindric body ; tail finned, pointed, and carinated on 
each fide ; two long tentacula ; the body almoft tranfpa- 
rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown; con¬ 
firming the remark of Piiny, that they change their 
colour through fear, adapting it, chameleon-like, to 
that of the place they are in. The eyes are large and 
fmaragdine. 

4. The fepiola, or fmall cuttle, with a fflort body, 
rounded at the bottom, has a round fin on each fide and 
two tentacula. They are taken off Flintfhire, but chiefly 
inhabit the Mediterranean. 

5. The officinalis, or officinal cuttle, with an ovated 
body, has fins along the whole of the fides, almoft 
meeting at the bottom ; and two long tentacula. The 
body contains the bone, the cuttle-bone of the {hops, 
which was formerly ufed as an abforbent. The bones 
are frequently flung on all our fliores ; the animal very 
rarely. The conger eels bite off their arms, or feet; 
but they grew again, as does the lizard’s tail (Plin. ix. 

29). They are preyed upon by the plaife. This fiih 
emits (in common with the other fpecies), when fright¬ 
ed or purfued, the black liquor which the ancients fup- 
pofed darkened the circumambient wave, and concealed 
it from the enemy. 

The endanger’d cuttle thus evades his fears, 

And native hoards of fluid fafety bears. 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands fupply, 

Whofe (hades the fliarpeft beam of light defy. 

Purfu’d, he bids the fable fountains flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes th’ impending foe. 

The fifli retreats unfeen, while felf born night, 

With pious fhade befriends her parent’s flight. 

The ancients fometimes made ufe of it inftead of ink. 

Perfius mentions the Ipecies in his defeription of the 
noble ftudent. 

Jam liber, et bicolor pojitis membrana capillis , 

Inque manus charta, nodafque menit arundo. 

Turn querimur, crajfus calamo quod pendeat humor ; 

Nigra quod infufa venefcat fepia lympha , 

At length, his book he fpreads, his pen he takes j 
His papers here in learned order lays, 

And there his parchment’s fmoother fide difplays. 

But oh ! what erodes wait on ftudious men 1 
The cuttle's, juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all my Ufe fuch fluff I never knew, 

So gummy thick — Dilute it, it will do. 

Nay, now 'tis water! Drvden. 

This animal was efteemeda delicacy by the ancients, 
and is eaten even at prefent by the Italians. Rondele- 
tius gives us two receipts for the dreffing, which may 
be continued to this day. Athenasus alfo leaves us 
the method of making an antique cuttle-filh faufage; 
and we learn from Ariftotle, that thofe animals are in, 
higheft feafon w T hen pregnant. 

SEPIARIiE, (from fepes, “ a hedge”), the name 
of the 44th order of Linnaeus’s Fragments of a Natural, 

Method j 
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Seps Method, confiding of a beautiful collection of woody In cofmography, the term fpienirio denotes the f.me c s ^"| 
II . plants, fome of which, from their fizc and elegance, are with north ? and hence feptentri.-nal is applied to any 
S^tenmo. very pr0 per furniture for hedges. See Bota.my, p. 467. thing belonging to the north ; as fijt.-utrhna'/rgns, pi- 
SEPS, in zoology, a fpecies of Lacerta. rail Is, See. 

SEPTARIiE, in natural hillory, a large clafs of SEPTICS, are thofe fubftances which promote pu- 
folfils, commonly known by the name, cf Indus He!- trehnftion, chiefly the calcareous earths, magnefia, and 
month and waxen veins. teftaceous powders. From the many curious experi- 

They are defined to be foffils not inflammable, nor ments made by Sir John Pringle to afeertaiu th efp/ic 
foluble in water; of a moderately firm texture and and c.ntifeptic vi: tues of natural bodies, it appears that 
tiulky hue, divided by feveral fepta or thin partitions, there are very few fubflances of a truly Jeptic nature, 
and compofed of a fparry matter greatly debafed by Thofe commonly reputed fitch by authors, as tire al- 
earth ; not giving fire with fteel; fermenting with kaline and volatile falts, he found to be no wile feptic. 
acids, and in great part diflolved by them ; and calci- However, he difeovered fome, where it ikmedlenft 
ning in a moderate fire. likely to find any fuch quality ; thefe were chalk, com- 

Of this clafs there are two diftindt orders of bodies, men fait, and teftaceous powders. He mixed twenty 
and under thofe fix genera. The feptarias of the firft grains of crabs-eyes, prepared with fix drams of ox’s 
order are thofe which are ufually found in large maf- gall, and an equal quan.ity of water. Into anothei 
fes, of a fimple uniform conftrudtion, but divided by phial he put an equal quantity of gall and water, but no 
large fepta either into larger and more irregular por- crahs-eves. Both thefe mixtures being placed in the 
tions, or into fmaller and more equal ones, called talc, furnace, the putrefa&ion began much fconer, where 
The genera of this order are four. 1. Thofe divided the powder was, than in the other phial. On making 
by fepta of fpar, called fccomis : 2. Thofe divided by a like experiment with chalk, its feptic virtue was found 
fepta of earthy matter, called gaioprhagmiet : 3. Thofe to be much greater than that of the crabs-eyes: nay, 
divided by fepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyri- what the doflor had never mec with before, in a mixture 
tercia : And, 4. Thefe divided by fepta of fpar, wi.h of two drams of flefh, with two ounces of water ant. 
an admixture of cryftal, called diaugophragmia. thirty grains of prepared chalk, the flefh was refolved 

Thofe of the fecond order are fuch as are ufually into a perfeft mucus in a few days, 
found in fmaller maffes, of a cruftated ftru&ure, form- To try whether the teftacious powders would alfo 
ed by various incruftations round a central nucleus, and diffolve vegetable fubftances, the dodlor mixed them 
divided by very thin fepta. Of this order are only with barley and water, and compaied this mixture with 
two genera. 1. Thofe with a flioit roundilh nucleus, another of barky and water alone. After a long ma- 
inclofed within the body of the mafs ; and, 2. Thofe ceration by a fire, the plain water was found to fwell 
with a long nucleus, Handing out beyond the end# of the barley, and iurn mucilaginous and four; but that 
the mafs. with the powder kept the grain to its natural fize, and 

SEPTAS, in botany : A genus of plants belonging though it fofteued it, yet made no mucilage, and re- 
to the order of Heptagynia, and the clafs of Heptandria ; mained fweet. 

and in the natural fyttem ranged under the 13th order, Nothing could be more unexpected, than to find fea 
Succulents. The calyx is divided into feven parts; the fait a haftener of putrefaction ; but the fail is thus ; one 
petals are l'even ; the germens feven : the capfules are dram of fait preferves two drams of frefli beef in two 
alfo feven, and contain m^iny feeds. There is only one ounces of water, above thirty hours uncorrupted, in a 
fpecies, the Capenfis, which is a native of the Cape of heat equal to that of the human body; or, which is 
Good Hope, is round-leaved, and flowers in Auguft the fame thing, this quantity of fait keeps flelh fweet 
or September. twenty hours longer than pure water; but then half a 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, con- dram of fak does not preierve it above two hours 
filling of only thirty days; it took its name as being longer. Twenty-five grains have little or no antifeptic 
the feventh month, reckoning from March, with which virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even twenty grains, man: fie li¬ 
the Romans began their year. ly both haften and heighten the corruption. The 

SEPTENNIAL, any thing lading feven years. quantity which had the mod putrefying quality, was 
Sf.ptf.nxi.il Elections. Blackftone, in his Commen- found to be about ten grains to the above proportion of 
taries, Vol. I. p. 189. fays, (after obferving that the flelh and water. 

utmoft extent of time allowed the fame parliament to Many inferences might be drawn from this expert, 
lit by the Hat. 6 W. and M. c. 2. was three years), ment :,one is, that fince fait is never taken in aliment 
“ But, by the ftatute x Geo. I. ft. 2. c. 38. (in or- beyond the pioportion of the corrupting quantities, it 
der profejfedly to prevent the great and continued ex- would appear that it is fubfervient to digellion chiefly 
pences of frequent elections, and the violent heats and by its feptic virtue, that is, by foftenipg and refolving 
animolities confequtnt thereupon, and for the peace and meats ; an adliou very different from what is commonly 
lecurity of the government, juft then recovering from believed. 

the late rebellion), this term was prolonged to feven It is to be obferved, that the above experiments 
years; and what alone is an inftance cf the vaft au- were made with the fait kept for domeftic ufes. See 
thority of parliament, the very fame houfe that was Pringle’s Obferv. on the dil'eafes of the army, p. 348, 
chofen f :r three years enadled its own continuance for et feq. 

feven.’' SEPTIZQN, or Septizonium, in Roman antiqui- 

SEPTENTRIO, in aflronomy, a ccnllellation, more ty, a celebrated maufoleum, built by Septimus Severus, 

ufually called tufa minor. in the tenth region of the city of Rome: it was ic, 

N n 2 called, 
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Scptuage- called from fepcm and zona, by reafct: it confided of fufficient to reply, that they were the work of 72 men, Septuagint. 
fima, feven ftories, each of which was furrounded by a row of .each of whom had feparate portions affigned him. v ' 

Septuagint. co p urnns . 3. The Dean alfo urges, that Ariftasus, Ariftobulus, 

SEPTUAGESIMA, in the kalendar, denotes the Philo, and Jofephus, all dire&ly tell us, that the law was 
third Sunday befoie Lent, or before Quadragefima tranflated without mentioning any other of the facred 
Sunday : fuppofed by fome to take its name from its books. But nothing was more common among writers 
being about feventy days before Eafter. of the Jewilh nation than to give this name to the Scnp- 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek ver- tures as a whole. In the New Teftament law is ufed 
fion of the books of the Old Teftament, from its being as fynonymous with what we call the Old Teftament. 
fuppofed to be the work of feventy-two Jews, who are Belides, it is exprefsly faid by Ariftobulus, in a frag- 
ulually called the feventy interpreters, becaufe feventy is ment quoted by Eufebius ( Pr<zp. Evan. 1 . 1.), that the 
a round number. whole Sacred Scripture was rightly tranflated through 

The hiftory of this verfion is exprefsly written by the means of Demetrius Phalereus, and by the command 
Ariftseas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadel- of Philadelphus. Jofephus indeed, fays the learned 
phus, the fubftance of whofe account is as follows : Dean, alferts, in the preface to his Antiquities, that the 
Ptolemy having erefled a fine library at Alexandria, Jewilh interpreters did not tranflate for Ptolemy the 
which he took care to fill with the moll curious and whole Scriptures, but the law only. ^ Here the evi- 
valuable books from all parts of the world, was inform- dence is contradidory, and we have to determine, whe.- 
ed that the Jews had one containing the laws of Mofes, ther Ariftobulus or Jofephus be mod worthy of credit, 
and the hiftory of that people ; and being defirous of We do not mean, however, to accufe either of forgery, 
enriching his library with a Greek tranflation of it, ap- but only to enquire which had the belt opportunities of 
plied to the high-prieft of the Jews; and to engage knowing the truth. Ariftobulus was an Alexandrian 
him to comply with his requeft, fet at liberty all the Jew, tutor to an Egyptian king, and lived within 100 
Jews whom his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to years after the tranllation was made, and certainly had 
ilavery. After fuch a ftep, he eafily obtained what he accefc to fee it in the royal library. Jofephus was a 
defired ; Eleazar the Jewilh high-prieft fent back his native of Paleftine, and lived not until 300 years or 
arnbaffadors with an ex ift copy of the Mofaical law, more after the tranflation was made, and many years 
written in letters of gold, and fix elders of each tribe, after it was burnt along with the whole library of 
in all feventy two j who were received with marks of Alexandria in the wars of Julius Casfar. Suppofing the 
refped by the king, and then conduded into the ifle veracity of thefe two writers equal, as we have no proof 
of Pharos, where they were lodged in a houfe prepared of the contrary, which of them ought we to confider as. 
for their reception, and fupplied with every thing lie- the bell evidence ? Ariftobulus furely. Prideaux, indeed* 
ceffary. They fet about the tranflation without lofs of fee ms doubtful whether there was ever fuch a man ; and 
time, and finiffi'ed it in feventy-two days : and the whole Dr Hody fuppofes that the Commentaries on the five 
being read in the prefence of the king, he admired the books of Mofes, which bear the name of Ariftobulus, 
profound wifdom of the laws of Mofes ; and fent back were a forgery of the fecond century. To prove the 
the deputies laden with prefents, for themfelves, the exiftence of any human being, who lived 2000 years be- 
high-prieft, and the temple. fore us > at) d did not P er f°rm fuch works as no mere 

Ariftobulus, who was tutor to Ptolemy Phyfcon, man ever performed, is a talk which we are not difpofed 
Philo who lived in our Saviour’s time, and was contend- to undertake ; and we believe it would not be lefs dif- 
porary with the apoftles, and Jofephus, fpeak of this ficult to prove that Philo and Jofephus exifted, than 
tranflation as made by 72 interpreters, by the care of that fuch a perfon as Ariftobulus did not exift. If the ^ 
Demetrius Phalereus in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- writings which have patfed under his name were a for- 
phus. All the Chriftian writers, during the firft ij gery of the fecond century, it is furprifing that they 
centuries of the Chriftian era, have admitted this ac- ib°uld have impofed upon Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
count of the Septuagint as an undoubted fad. But lived in the fame century, and was a man of abilities, 
iince the reformation, critics have boldly called it in learning, and well acquainted with the writings of the 
queltion, becaufe it was attended with circumftances ancients. Eufebius, too, in his Prap. Evan, quotes 
which they think inconfiftent, or, at leaft, improbable, the commentaries of Ariftobulus. But, continues the 
Du Pin has alked, why were 72 interpreters employed, learned Dean, “Clemens Alexandrinus is the firft au- 
fince 12 would have been fufficient ? Such an objection thor that mentions them. Now, had any fuch commen- 
is trifling. We may as well afk, why did king James I. taries exifted in the time of Philo and Jofephus, they 
employ 54. tranflators in rendering the Bible into Eng- would furely have mentioned them.” But is the cir- 
liffi, fince Du Pin thinks 12 would have been fuffi- cumftance of its not being quoted by every fucceeding 
c j ent ? author a fufficient reafon to difprove the authenticity 

1. Prideaux objeds, that the Septuagint is not writ- of any book? Neither Philo nor Jofephus undertook 
ten in the Jewiffi, but in the Alexandrian, dialed ; and to give a lift of preceding authors, and it was by no 
could not therefore be the work of natives of Paleftine. means the uniform pradice of thefe times always to 
But thefe dialeds were probably at that time the fame, name the authors from whom they derived their infor- 
for both Jews and Alexandrians had received the Greek matron. 

language from the Macedonians about 50 years before. 4 - Prideaux farther contends, that the fum which 

2. Prideaux further contends, that all the books of the Ptolemy is faid to have given to the interpreters is top 
Old Teftament could not be tranflated at the fame time ; great to be credible. If his computation were juft, it 
for they exhibit great difference of ftyls* To this it is certainly would be fo» He makes it L. 2,000,000, 

* Sterling, 
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Septuagint. Sterling, but other writers* reduce it to X.. 85,421, 
•'Blair’s"’* an ^ f ome t0 L. 56,947 ; neither of which is a lam fo 
Le&ureson very extraordinary in fo great and magnificent a prince 
the Canon, as Philadelphia, who fpent, according to a pafTage in 
Athenseus (hb. v.), no lefs than xo,oco talents on tlie 
furniture of one tent; which is fix times mor than 
what was fpent in the whole of the embafly and tranf- 
lation, which amounted only to 1552 talents. 

5. Ptideauxfays, “ that what convifts the whole ftory 
of Arifteas of falfity is, that he makes Demetrius Ph.i- 
lereus to be the chief aiftor in it, and a great favourite 
of the king ; whereas Philadelphia, as foon as his father 
was dead, call; him into prifon, where he foon after 

Stilling- died.” But it may be replied, that Philadelphus reign- 
fleet’s Ori- ed two years jointly with his father Lagus, and it is 
gines n , t f a id by Hermippus that Demetrius was out of fa- 
fiacr®. vour with Philadelphus during his father’s life. Now, 
if the Septuagint was tranflated in the beginning of the 
reign of Philadelphus, as Eufebius and Jerome think, 
the difficulty will be removed. Demetrius might have 
been librarian during the reign of Philadelphus, and yet 
imprifoned an the death of Lagus. Indeed, as the 
caufe of Philadelphus’s difpleafure was the advice which 
Demetrius gave to his father, to prefer the fons of Ar- 
finoe before the fon of Berenice, he could fcarcely fhow 
it till his father’s death. The Septuagint tranflation 
might therefore be begun while Philadelphus reigned 
jointly with his father, but not be finifhed till after his 
father’s death. 

6. Befides the objeftions which have been confidered, 
there is only one that deferves notice. The ancient 
Chriftians not only differ from one another concerning 

Prideaux’s the time in which Ariftobulus lived, but even contra- 
Connec- didt themfelves in different parts of their works. Some- 
tons, vol. times they tell us, he dedicated his book to Ptolemy 
in. b. 1. Philometer, at other times they fay, it was addreffed to 
Philadelphus and his father. Sometimes they make 
him the fame perfon who is mentioned in 2 Maccabees, 
chap. 1. and fometimes one of the 72 interpreters 152 
years before. It is difficult to explain how authors fall 
into fuch inconfillencies, but it is probably occalioned 
by their quoting from memory. This was certainly 
the practice of almoft all the early Chriltian writers, 
and fometimes of the apollles themfelves. Miftakes 
were therefore inevitable. Jofephus has varied in the 
circumftances of the fame event, in his antiquities and 
wars of the Jews, probably from the fame caufe; but 
we do not hence conclude, that every circumftance of 
fuch a relation is entirely falfe. In the account of the 
Marquis of Argyle’s death in the reign of Charles II. 
we have a very remarkable contradidlion. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon relates, that he was condemned to be hanged, 
which was performed the fame day : on the contrary, 
Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur in Hating, 
that he was beheaded ; and that he was condemned 
fBiograph, upon the Saturday and executed upon the Monday f. 
Britan. Was any reader of Englilh hiftory ever fceptic enough 
to raife from hence a queftion, whether the Marquis cf 
Argyle was executed or not ? Yet this ought to be 
left in uncertainty according to the way of reafoning in 
which the fa£ls refpe&ing the tranflation of the Septua- 
gint is attempted to be difproved. 

Such are the objections which the learned and inge¬ 
nious Piideaux has raifed againft the common account 
of the Septuagint tranflation, and fuch are the anfwers 


which may be given to them. We have chofen to fup- Siptu.-.^nc 
port tint opinion which is fanilioned by hiftorical evi¬ 
dence, in preference to the conjectures of modern critics 
however ingenious ; being perfuaded, that there are ma¬ 
ny things lecorded in hiftory, which, though perfectly 
true, yet, from our imperfect knowledge of the conco¬ 
mitant circuinflances, may, at a aidant period, feem li¬ 
able to objections. To thole who require pofitive evi¬ 
dence, it may be Rated thus. Arift.cas, Ariftobulus, 

Philo, and Jofephus, allure us, that the law was tranf¬ 
lated. Taking the law in the molt reRridted fenfe, we 
have at lead fuffieient authoiitv to aftert, that the Pen¬ 
tateuch was rendered into Greek under Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia. Ariftobulus affirms, tint the whole Scrip¬ 
tures were tranflated by the 72. Jofephus confines 
their labours to the books of Mofes. He therefore 
who cannoL determine to which of the two thegreatefl 
refpeft is due, may fufpend his opinion. It is certain, 
however, that many of the other books were tranflated 
before the asre of our Saviour ; for they are quoted both 
by him and his apollles : and, perhaps, by a minute exa¬ 
mination of ancient authors, in the fame way that Dr 
Lardner has examined the Chriftian fathers to prove 
the antiquity of the New Teftament, the precife period 
in which the whole books of the Septuagint were com- 
pofed might, with confiderable accuracy, be afeertain- 
ed. 

For 400 years this tranflation w as in high eftimation 
with the Jews. It was read in their fynagogues in pre- 
ference to the Hebrew'; not only in thofe places where 
Greek was the common language, but in many fyna¬ 
gogues of Jerufalem and Judea. But when they faw 
that it Was equally valued by the Chriftians, they be-, 
came jealous of it, and at length, in the fecond century, 

Aquila, an apoftate Chriftian, attempted to fubftitutc 
another Greek tranflation in its place. In this work 
he was careful to give the ancient prophecies con¬ 
cerning the Meffiah a different turn from the Septua- 
gim, that they might not be applicable to Chrift. In 
the fame delign he was followed by Symmachus and 
Theodotion, who alfo, as St Jerome informs us, wrote 
out of hatred to Chriftian'ty. 

In the mean time, the Septuagint, from the ignorance, 
boldnefs, and careleffnefs of tranferibers, became full of 
errors. To correct thefe, Origen publifhed a new edi¬ 
tion in the beginning of the third century, in which he 
placed the tranflations of Aquila, Symmachus, and The¬ 
odotion. This edition was called Tetrapla, the tranfla¬ 
tions being arranged oppollte to one another in four 
columns. He alfo added one column, containing the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, and another exhibiting 
it in Greek. In a fecond edition he publifhed two ad¬ 
ditional Greek verfions ; one of which was found at Ni- 
copolis, and the other at Jericho; this was called the 
Hexapla. By comparing fo many tranflations, Origen 
endeavoured to form a correct copy of the Scriptures. 

Where they all agreed, he confidered them right. Thq 
paflages which he found in the LXX. but not in the 
Hebrew text, he marked with an obelifk : what ho 
found in the Hebrew, but not in the LXX, he marked 
with an afterilk. St Jerome fays, that the additions 
which Origen made to the LXX, and marked with an 
afterilk, were taken from Theodotion. From this valu¬ 
able work of Origen the verfion of the LXX was 
tranferibed in a feparate volume, with the afterilks and 

obeli Iks 
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septuagint.obelilks for the ufe of the churches; and from this cir- nology were extant till the time of Eufebius, and fome 
cumftance the great work itfelf was negleXed and lofl. till tire year 700. 

About the year 300 two new editions of the LXX SEPTUM, in anatomy, an inclofure or partition ; a 
weie publilhed ; the one by Hefychius an Egyptian bi- term applied to feveral parts of the body, which ferve 
lhop, and the other by Lucian a prefbyter of Antioch, to feparate one part from another ; as, feptum narium, or 
But as thefe authors did not mark with any note of partition between the noftrils, &c. 
diftinXion the alterations which they had made, their SEPULCHRAL, fomething belonging to fepul- 
edition does not poflefs the advantages of Qrigen’s. chres or tombs: thus a fepulchral column is a column 
The bell edition of the LXX is that of Dr Grabe, ereXed Over a tomb, with an infcription on its {haft; 
which was publifhed in the beginning of the prefent and fepulchral lamps, thole faid to have been found 
century. He had accefs to two MSS, nearly of equal burning in the tombs of feveral martyrs and others, 
antiquity, the one found in the Vatican library at See Lamp. 

Rome, the other in the Royal library at St J-ir.es’s, SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deftined for the 
Which was prefented to Charles I. by Cyril, patriarch of interment of the dead. This term is chiefly ufed in 
Alexandria, and hence is comm nly called the Alexan- fpeaking of the burying-places of the ancients, thofe of 
drine MS. Anxious to difeover which of thefe was the moderns being ufually called tombs. 
according to the edition of Origen, Dr Grabe colieXed Sepulchres were held facred and inviolable ; and the 
the fragments of the Hexapla, and found they agreed care taken of them has always been held a religious 
with the Alexandrian MS. but not with the Vatican duty, grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of 
w here it difFered with the other. Hence he concluded the foul’s immortality. Thofe who have fearched or 
that the Alexandrine MS. was taken trom the edition violated them have been thought odious by all na- 
of Origen. By comparing the quotations from Scrip- tiors, and were always feverely puniflied. 
ture in the works of Athanafius and St Cyril (who The Egyptians called fepulchres eternal houfes, in con- 
were patriarchs of Alexandria at the time St Jerome tradiflinXion to their ordinary houfes or palaces, which 
fays Hefychius’s edition of the LXX was there ufed) they called inns, on account of their fhort flay in the one 
with the Vatican MS. he found they agreed fo well in companion of their long abode in the other. See 
that he juftly inferred that that MS. was taken from Tomb. 

the edition of Hefychius. Regular Canons of St Sepulchre , a religious order, 

This verfion was in ufe to the time of our blefled formerly inftituted at Jerufalem, in honour of the holy 
Saviour, and is that out of which molt of the citations fepulchre, or the tomb of Jefus Chrilt. 
in the New Teftament, from the Old, are taken. It Many of thefe canons were brought from the Holy 
Was alfo the ordinary and canonical tranlLtion made Lind into Europe, particularly into France, by Louis 
ufe of by the Chriltian church in the earlieft ages ; the Y >unger ; into Poland, by Jaxa, a Polilh gentle- 
and it Itill fubfifts in the churches both of the eaft and man ; nd into Flanders, by the counts thereof; many 
weft. alio came into England. This order was, however 

Thofe who defire a more particular account of the fuppreffed by pope Innocent VIII. who gave its reve- 
Septuagint tranllations may confult Hody 1 le Bibliorum nues and effeXs to that of our lady of Bethlehem: 
Textibus, Prideaux’s Connexions, Owen’s Inquiry into which alfo becoming extinX, they were beltowed on 
the Septuagint Verfion, Blair’s LeXures on the Canon, the knights of St John of Jerufalem. But the fup- 
and Michaelis’s IntroduXion to the New Teftament, preflion did not take effeX in Poland, where they ftill 
laft edition. . lubfift, as alfo in feveral provinces of Germany. Thefe 

Septuagint Chronology, the chronology which is canons follow the rule of St Auguftine. 
formed from the dates and periods of time mentioned Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, a military order, 
in the Septuagint tranllation of the Old Teftament. It eftabldhed in Paleftine about the year 1114. 
reckons 1500 years more from the creation to Abraham The knights of this order in Flanders chofe Phi- 
than the Hebrew bible. Dr Kennicot, in the dilferta- lip II. king of Spain for their mailer, in 1558, and 
tion prefixed to his Hebrew bible, has fhown it to be afterwards his fon ; but the grand-maller of the order 
very probable that the chronology of the Hebrew'ferip- of Malta prevailed on the laft to lelign ; arid when 
tures, fince the period juft mentioned, w j as corrupted by afterwards the duke of Nevers affirmed ’the fame qua- 
the Jews, between the years 175 and 200, and that the lity in France, the fame grand-mafter, by his intereft 
chronology of the Septuagint is more agreeable to and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
truth. It is a faX, that during the fecond and third a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
centuries the Hebrew feriptures were almoft entirely Malta. 

in the hands of the Jews, while the Septuagint was con- SEQUANI, a people anciently forming a part of 
lined to the Chriftians. The Jews hac: therefore a Gallia Celtica, but annexed to Belgica by Auguftus, 
very favourable opportunity for this corruption. The feparated from the Helvetii by mount Jura, with the 
following is the reafon which is given by oriental wri- Rhine on the eaft (Strabo), bordering on the iEdui, 
lers : It being a very ancient tradition, that the Mefliah and Seguftiano to the fouth, and Lingones to the weft 
was to come in the fixth chiliad, becaufe he was to come (Tacitus). Now Franche Comte, 
in tire laft days (founded on a myitical application of SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is fetting 
the fix days creation), the contrivance \vas lofhorten the alide the thing in controverfy from the polfelfion of 
age of the world from about 3500 to 37601 and thence to both the parties that contend for it. In which fenfe 
prove that Jefus could not be the Mejfrnh. Dr Kennicot it is either voluntary, as when done by the confent of 
adds, that fome Hebrew copies having the larger chro- the parties ; or neceffary, as where it is done by the 

judge, 


Septum 

II 

Sequeftra- 

tion. 
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Sequeflra- judge, of his own authority, whether the parties will 
tion. or not. 

Srquestration, in the civil law, is the aft of the 
ordinary, difpofing of the goods and chattels of one 
deceafed, whofe eftate no man will meddle with. 

A widow is alfo faid to fequefter, when fhe difclaims 
having any thing to do with the eftate of her deceafed 
hufband. 

Among the Romanifts, in queftions of marriage, 
where the wife complains of impotency in the hufband, 
(he is to be fequeftered into a convent, or into the hands 
of matrons, till the procefs be determined. 

Sequestration is alfo ufed for the aft of gathering 
the fruits of a benefice void, to the ufe of the next in¬ 
cumbent. 

Sometimes a benefice is kept under fequeflration for 
many years, when it is of fo fmall value, that no cler¬ 
gyman fit to ferve the cure will be at the charge of ta¬ 
king it by inftitution ; in which cafe the fequeflration 
is committed either to the curate alone, or to the curate 
and church-wardens jointly. Sometimes the profits of 
a living in controversy, either by the confent of the par¬ 
ties, or the judge’s authority, are fequeftered and pla¬ 
ced for fafety in a third hand, till the fuit is determi¬ 
ned, a minifter being appointed by the judge to ferve 
the cure, and allowed a certain falary out of the pro¬ 
fits. Sometimes the profits of a living are fequeftered 
for negleft of duty, for dilapidations, or for fatisfying 
the debts of the incumbent. 

Sequestration, in chancery, is a commiflion ufu- 
ally direfted to leven perfons therein named, empower¬ 
ing them to feize the defendant’s perfonal eftate, and 
the profits of his real, and to detain them, fubjedt to 
the order of the court. It iffues on the return of the 
ferjeant at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defend¬ 
ant had fecreted himfelf. 

Sequetlrations were firft introduced by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
before which the court found fome difficulty in enfor¬ 
cing its procefs and decrees; and they do not feem to be 
in the nature of procefs to bring in the defendant, but 
only intended to enforce the performance of the court’s 
decree. 

A fequeftration is alfo made, in London, upon an 
adlion of debt; the courfe of proceeding in which cafe 
is this : The adlion being entered, the officer goes to 
the defendant’s fhop or warehoufe, when no perfon is 
there, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, 
uttering thefe words: “ I do fequefter this warehoufe, 
and the goods and merchandize therein, of the defend¬ 
ant in this adlion, to the ufe of the plaintiff,” &c. after 
which he fets on his feal, and makes a return of the fe¬ 
queftration in the compter; and four days being pafled 
after the return made, the plaintiff may, at the next 
court, have judgment to open the fhop or warehoufe, 
and to have the goods appraifed by two freerr eu, who 
are to be fworn at the next court held for that comp¬ 
ter ; and then the ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of 
apprailement, and the court grants judgment thereon ; 
but yet the defendant may put in bail befoie fatisfac- 
tion, and by that means diffolve the fequeftration ; and 
after fatisfadtion, may put in bail to difprove the debt, 
&c. 

In the time of the civil wars, fequeftration was ufed 


for a feizing of the eftates of delinquents for the ufe of Segceftra* 
the commonwealth. tl0n 

Sequestration, in Scots law. See Law, p. 683. a N r 

SEQUIN, a gold coin, ft nick at Venice, and in fe- 
veral parts of the Grand Signior’s dominions. In Tur¬ 
key it is called dahab, or piece of gold, and according 
to Volney is in value about 6 s. 3 d. Sterling. It va¬ 
ries, however, confiderably in its value in different coun¬ 
tries. At Venice it is equal to about 9 s. 2d. Sterling. 

The Venetian fequins are in great requeft in Syria, 
from the ftnenefs of their ftandard, and the pradlice 
they have of employing them f r women’s trinkets. 

The fafhion of thefe trinkets does not require much art; 
the piece of gold is fimply pierced, in order to fulpenil 
it by a chain, likewiie of gold, which flows upon the 
bread. The mi re fequins that are attached to this 
chain, and the greater the number of thefe chains, the 
more is a woman thought to be ornamented. This is 
the favourite luxury, and the emulation of all ranks. 

Even the female peafants, for want of gold, wear 
piafters or fmaller pieces ; but the women of a certain 
rank difdain filver ; they will accept of nothing but fe¬ 
quins of Venice, or large Spanilh pieces, and crufadoes. 

Some of them wear 200 or 300, as well lying flat, as 
ftrung one on another, and hung near the forehead, at 
the edge of the head-drefs. It is a real load : but they 
do not think they can pay too dearly for the fitisfac- 
tion of exhibiting this treafure at the public bath, be¬ 
fore a crowd of rivals, to awaken whofe jealoufy confti- 
tutes their chief pleafure. The effedt of this luxury on 
commerce, is the withdrawing confiderable films from 
circulation, which remain dead ; befides, that when any 
of thefe pieces return into common ufe, having loll 
their weight by being pierced, it becomes neceffary to 
weigh them. The pradlice of weighing money is ge¬ 
neral in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 
however effaced, is refufed there ; the merchant draws 
out his feales and weighs it, as in the days of Abra-. 
hara, when he purchafed his fepulchrei I11 confider-. 
able payments, an agent of exchange is fent for, who 
counts paras by thoufands, rejedls a great many pieces 
of falfe money, and weighs all the fequins, either fepa-. 
rately or together. 

SERAGLIO, formed from the Perfian word feraiv, 
or Turkiffi word farai, which fignifies a houfe, and is 
commonly ufed to exprefs the houfe or palace of 3, 
prince. In this fenfe it is frequently ufed at Conftan- 
tinople ; the houfes of foreign ambaffadors are called fe , 
raglios. But it is commonly ufed by way of eminence 
for the palace of the grand fignior at Conftantinople, 
where he keeps his court, and where his concubines are 
lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chief 
ports of the empire. 

It is a triangle about three Italian miles round, whol¬ 
ly within the city, at the end of the promontory Chry- 
foceras, now called the Seraglio Point. The buildings 
run back to the top of the hill, and from thence are 
gardens that reach to the edge of the fea. It is incl.o- 
Jfed with a very high and ftrong wall, upon which there 
are feveral watch towers : and it has many gates, fome 
of which open towards the fea-fide, and the reft into the 
city ; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is 
conftantly guarded by a company of capoochees, or 
porters; and in the night it is well guarded towards 
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Seraglio, the fea. The outward appearance is not very beauti- 
ful, the architefture being irregular, confiding of fepa- 
rate edifices in the form of pavilions and domes. 

The ladies of the feraglio are a colleftion of beauti¬ 
ful young women, chiefly fent as prefents from the pro¬ 
vinces and the Greek iflands, mod of them the children 
of Chriftian parents. The brave prince Heraclius hath 
for fume years pad aboliflied the infamous tribute of chil¬ 
dren of both fexes, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem 
depends on the tafte cf the reigning monarch orfultan. 
Selim had 2000, Acbmet had but 300, and the late 
lultan had nearly t6co. On their admiflion they are 
committed to the care of old ladies, taught fewing and 
embroidery,mufic, dancing, and other accomplifhments, 
and furnifaed with the richeft clothes and ornaments. 
They all fleep in feparate beds, and between every 
fifth there is a preceptrefs. Their chief governefs is 
called Katon Kiaga, or governefs of the noble young 
ladies. There is not one fervant among them, ior they 
are obliged to wait on one another by rotation ; the 
lait that is entered ferves her who preceded her and her- 
ielf. Thefe ladies are fcarcely ever differed to go 
abroad, except when the grand fignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
conveys them to the boats, which are inclofed with lat¬ 
tices and linen curtains ; and when they go by land 
they are put into clofe chariots, and fignals are made 
at certain diftances, to give notice that none approach 
the roads through which they march. The boats of 
the harem, which carry the grand fignior’s wives, are 
manned with 24 rowers, and have white covered tilts, 
fhut alternately with Venetian blinds. Among the em¬ 
peror’s attendants are a number of mutes, who aft and 
converfe with figns with great quicknefs, and fome 
dwarfs, who are exhibited for the diverfion of his ma- 
jefty. 

When he permits the women to \Valk in the gardens 
of the feraglio, all people are ordered to retire, and on 
every fide, there is a guard of black eunuchs, with fa- 
bres in their bands, while others go their rounds in 
order to hinder any perfon from feeing them. If, un¬ 
fortunately, any one is found in the garden, even thro’ 
ignorance or inadvertence, he is undoubtedly killed, 
and his head brought to the feet of the grand fignior, 
who gives a great reward to the guard for their vigi¬ 
lance. Sometimes the grand fignior paffes into the 
gardens to amufe himfelf when the women are there ; 
and it is then that they make ufe of their utmoft efforts, 
by dancing, fmging, feducing geftores, and amorous 
blandifhments, to enfnare the affeftions of the monarch. 
It is not permitted that the monarch fhould take a virgin 
to his bed, except during the folemn feftivals, and on 
occafion of fome extraordinary rejoicings, or the arrival 
of fome good news. Upon fuch occafions, if the ful- 
tan choofes a new companion to his bed, he enters into 
the apartment of the women, who are ranged in files 
by the governeffes, to whom he fpeaks, and intimates 
the perfon he likes bed : the ceremony of the handker¬ 
chief, which the grand fignior is faid to Lhrow to the 
girl that he elefts, in an idle tale, without any founda¬ 
tion. As foon as the grand fignior has chofen the girl 
that he has deftined to be the partner of his bed, all the 
others follow her to the bath, wafhing and perfuming 
her, and dreffing her fuperbly, condufting her finging, 
4 


dancing, and rejoicing, to the bed-chamber of the Sera glia, 
grand fignior, who is generally, on fuch an occafion, al- 
ready in bed. Scarcely has the new-elefted favourite 
entered the chamber, introduced by the grand eunuch 
who is upon guard, than {he kneels down, and when 
the fultan calls her, {he creeps into bed to him at the 
foot of the bed, if the fultan does not order her, by 
efpecial grace, to approach by the fide : after a certain 
time, upon a fignal given by the fultan, the governefs 
of the girls, with all her fuite, enter the apartment, and 
take her back again, condufting her with the fame ce¬ 
remony to the women’s apartments; and if by good 
fortune fhe becomes pregnant, and is delivered of a boy, 
file is called afaki fultanefs, that is to fay, fultaneis-mo* 
ther ; for the firft fon {he has the honour to be crown, 
ed, and fhe has the liberty of forming her court. 

Eunuchs are alfo afligned for her guard, and for her 
particular fervice. No other ladies, though delivered 
of boys, are either crowned or maintained with fuch 
coftly diftinftion as the firft ; however, they have 
their fervice apart, and handfome appointments. Af¬ 
ter the death of the fultan, the mothers of the male 
children are fhut up in the old feraglio, from whence 
they can never come out any more, unlefs any of 
their fons afeend the throne. Baron de Tott in¬ 
forms us, that the female flave who becomes the mo¬ 
ther of the fultan, and lives long enough to fee her fon 
mount the throne, is the only woman who at that period 
alone acquires the diftinftion of fultana-mother; {he is 
till then in the interior of her prifon with her fon. the 
title of baehe kadtm , principal woman, is the firft digni¬ 
ty of the grand fignior’s harem ; and {he hath a larger 
allowance than tbofe who have the title of fecond, third, 
and fourth woman, which are the four free women the 
Koran allows. 

This is a defeription of the grand fignior’s feraglio: 

■we fhall now add an account of the feraglio or harem, 
as it is often called, of the emperor of Morocco, from 
the very interefting tour of Mr Lempriere. This gen¬ 
tleman being a furgeon by profeflion, was admitted into 
the harem to prescribe for fome of the ladies who were 
indifpofed, and was therefore enabled to give a particu¬ 
lar account of this female prifon, and, what is ftiH more 
curious, of the manners and behaviour of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The harem forms a part of the palace. The apart¬ 
ments, which are all on the ground floor, are future, 
very lofty, and four of them inclofe a fpacious iquare 
court, into which they open by means of large folding 
doors. In the centre of thefe courts, which are floor¬ 
ed with I lue and white checquered tiling, is a foun¬ 
tain, fupplied by pipes from a large refervoir on the 
eutfide of the palace, which-ferves for the frequent ab- 
Iwtions recommended by the Mahometan religion, as 
well as for other purposes. The whole of the harem 
confifts of about twelve of thefe fquare courts, commu¬ 
nicating with each other by narrow paffag-.es, which af¬ 
ford a free accefs from one part of it to another, and 
of which all the women are allowed to avail themielves . 

The apartments are ornamented on the outfide with 
beautiful carved wood. In the infide moft of the 
rooms are hung with rich damafk of various colours ; 
the floors are covered with beautiful carpets, and there 
are matreffes difpofed at different diftances, for the pur- 
pofe of fitting and fleeping. 


Befides 
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Seitfcli*. Befides thefe, the apartments are furnilhed at each 
extremity with an elegant European mahogany bed- 
ftead, hung with damafk, having on it feveral matreffes 
placed one over the other, which are covered with va¬ 
rious coloured filks ; but thefe beds are merely placed 
there to ornament the room. In all the apartments, 
without exception, the ceiling is wood, carved and 
painted. The principal ornaments in fome were large 
and valuable looking-glades, hung on different parts of 
the walls. In others, clocks and watches of different 
fizts, in glafs cafes, were ddpofed in the fame manner. 

The fultara Lalla Batoom and another favourite 
were indulged with a whole fquare to thenifelves ; but 
the concubines were each allowed only a Angle room. 

Each female had a ieparate daily allowance from the 
empe-or, proportioned to the eftimation in which they 
were held by him. The late emperor’s allowance was 
very trilling : Lalla Donyaw, the favourite fultana, had 
very little more than half-a crown Englilh a day, and 
the others lefs in proportion. It mud: be allowed, that 
the emperor made them occafional prefents of money, 
drefs, and trinkets; but this could never be fufficient 
to fupport the number of domeftics and other expences 
they mud incur. Their greateft- dependence therefore 
was on the pi Tents they received from thole Euiopeans 
and Moors vlio vifited the court, and who employed 
their influence in obtaining fome particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the mod fuccefsful mode that 
coaid be adopted. When Mr Lempriere was at Mo¬ 
rocco, a Jew, deflrous of obtaining a Very advantage* 
ous favour from the emperor, for which he had been a 
long time unfuccefsfully foliciting, fent to all the prin¬ 
cipal ladies of the harem prefents of pearls to a very 
large amount; the conlequence was, that they all went 
in a body to the emperor, and immediately obtained 
the wilhed-for conceflion. 

The ladies feparately furnifli their own rooms, hire 
their own domedics, and, in faift, do what they pleafe 
in the harem, but are not permitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the emperor, who very feldom 
grants them that favour, except when they dre to be re¬ 
moved from one palace to another. In that cafe, a 
paTty of foldiers is difpatched a little diftance before 
them, to difperfe the male paflengers in particular, and 
to prevent the pofllbility of their being feen. This 
previous flep being taken, a piece of linen cloth is tied 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards thefe 
miferable females cover themfelves entirely with their 
haicks, and either mount mules, which they ride like 
men, or, what is more ufual, are put into a fquare car¬ 
riage or litter, conftrutfed for this purpofe, which by 
its lattice-work allows them to fee without being feen. 
In this manner they fet off, under the charge of a guard 
of black eunuchs. This journey, and fometimes a walk 
within the bounds of the palace, with which they are, 
however, feldom indulged, is the only exercife they are 
permitted to take. 

The late emperor’s harem confided of between 60 
and 100 females, befides their domedics and flaves, 
which were very numerous. Many of the concubines 
were Moorilh women, who bad been prefented to the 
emperor, as the Moors conflder it an honour to have 
‘their daughters in the harem 5 feveral were European 
flaves, who had either been made captives, or purcha- 
fed by the emperor: and fome were Negroes, 

Vol. XVII. 


In this group the Europeans, cr their dTcendants, S^nglA. 
had by far the greateft claim to the charafier of hand- 
fome. There was one in particular, who was a native 
of Spain, and taken into the harem at about the lame 
age as Lalla Douyaw, who was indeed a perfedt beau¬ 
ty. Nor was this lady quite Angular in that refpe-fty 
for many others were almoA equally handfome. 

The eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the 
women, and who in fadt live always among them, arc 
the children of Negro flaves. They are generally ei¬ 
ther very fliort and fat, or elfe tall, deformed, and lame. 

Their voices have that particular tone which is obfer- 
vable in youths who are juft arriving at manhood j and 
their perfor-s altogether afford a difgufting image of 
weaknefs and effeminacy. 

The fane gentleman gives us a very curious account 
of the manners and ignorance of thefe immured iemales, 
from his own obfervation, when vifiting the prince’s ha¬ 
rem. “ Attended by an eunuch (fays he), after pafling 
the gate of the harem, which is always locked, and un¬ 
der the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a nar¬ 
row and dark paffage, which foon brought us to the 
court, into which the women’s chambers open. We 
here faw numbers of both black and white women and 
children; feme concubines, fome flaves, and others hired 
domeftics. 

“ Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an Eu¬ 
ropean, the whole multitude in a body furrounded me, 
andexpreffed the utmoft allonilhment at my drefs and 
appearance. Some ftood motionlefs, with their hands 
lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, in 
the ufual attitude of wonder and furprife. Some burft 
into immoderate fits of laughter; while others again 
came up, and with uncommon attenlion eyed me from 
head to foot. The parts of my drefs which feemed 
rnoft to attraft their notice were my buckles, buttons, 
and ftockings ; for neither men nor women in this coun¬ 
try wear any thing of the kind. With refpedt to the 
club of my hair, they feemed utterly at a lofs in what 
view to confider it; but the powder which I wore they 
conceived to be employed for the purpofe of deftroy- 
ing vermin. Mod of the children, when they faw me, 
ran away in the moft perfedt confternation ; and on the 
whole, I appeared as fingular an animal, and I dare fay 
had the honour of exciting as much curiofuy and at¬ 
tention, as a lion or a man-tiger juft imported from 
abroad, and introduced into a country town in England 
on a market-day. Every time I vifited the harern, 1 
was furrounded and laughed at by this curious mob, 
who, on my entering the gate, followed me clofe to the 
very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on my 
return oniverfally efcorted me out. 

“ The greateft part of the women were uncommonly 
fat and unwieldy ; had black and full eyes, round faces, 
withfmall nofes. They were of different complexions ; 
fome very fair, fome fallow, and others again perfeft 
Negroes. 

“ One of my new patients being ready to receive me, 

I was defired to walk into her room; where, to my 
great furprife, I faw nothing tut a curtain drawn quite 
acrofs the apartment, fimilar to that of a theatre which 
feparates the ftage from the audience. A female do- 
meftic brought a very low ftool, placed it near the cur¬ 
tain, and told me I was to fit down there, and feel her 
miftrefs’s pulfe. 


“ The 
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“ The lady, who had by this time fummoned up cou- 
rage to fpcak, introduced her hand from the bottom of 
the curtain, and ddlred me to inform her of all her com¬ 
plaint?, which fhe conceived I might perfedtly do by 
merely feeling the pulfe. It was in vain to afk her 
where her pain was feated, whether in her ftomach, 
head, or back ; the only anfvver I could procure was a 
requeft to feel the pulfe of the other hand, and then 
point out the feat of the difeafe, and the nature of the 


p"am. 

“ Having neither fatisfied my curiofity by exhibiting 
her face, nor made me acquainted with the nature of 
her complaint, I was under the neceffity of informing 
her in pofitive terms, that to underftand the difeafe, it 
was abfolutely neceffary to fee the tongue as well as to 
feel the pulfe ; and that without it I could do nothing 
for her. My eloquence, or rather that of my Jewifh inter¬ 
preter, was, however, for a long time exerted in vain ; 
and I am perfuaded fke would have difmiffed me without 
any further inquiry, had not her invention fupplied her 
with a h ippy expedient to remove her emburraftment. 
Site contrived at laft to cut a hole through the curtain, 
through which fhe extruded her tongue, and thus com¬ 
plied with my injimdtion as far as it was neceffary in a 
medical view, but mod effectually difappointed my cu- 
riofity. 

“ I was afterwards ordered to look at another of the 


the moil abjedt of flaves—flaves to the vices and ca- Serai 
price of a licentious tyrant, who exadls even from his |J _ 
wives themfelves a degree of fubmiflion and refpedl ^ er ■‘P^ 
which borders upon idolatry, and which God and na¬ 
ture never meant fhould be paid to a mortal. 

SERAI, a building on the high-road, or in large ci¬ 
ties in India, erected for the accommodation of travels 
lers. 

SERAPH, or Seraphim, a fpirit of the higheil 
rank in the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called 
from their being fuppofed to be moil inflamed with di¬ 
vine love, by their nearer and more immediate atten¬ 
dance at the throne of God, and to communicate their 
fervour to the remoter and inferior orders. See An¬ 
gel. 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a feraphim : thus St Bonaventure is called the fe- 
raphic doBor, from his abundant zeal and fervour. 

SERAPIAS, in botany: A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the order of diandria, and to the clafs of gynan- 
dria ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 7th 
order, Orchidee. The nedlarium is egg-fhaped and gib¬ 
bous, with an egg-fhaped lip. The fpecies, according 
to Linnaeus, are ten. 1. Latifolia; 2. Longifolia ; 

3. Grandiflora, or enfifolia; 4. Lancifolia ; 5. Rubra ; 

6. Lingua; 7. Cordigera; 8. Capenfis; 9. Eredta; 

10. Falcata. The three firft are natives of Britain. 


prince’s wives, who was affedted with a fcrophulous 
(welling in her neck. This lady was, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the other, at firft excluded from my fight; but 
as fhe was obliged to fhow me her complaint, I had an 
opportunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be 
very handfome.” 

It is curious to obferve the ftrange and childifh no¬ 
tions of perfons who have been totally fecluded from 
the world. All the ladies of the harem expedted that 
bur author fhould have inftantly difeovered their com¬ 
plaints upon feeling the pulfe, and that he could cure 
every difeafe inftantaneoufly. He found them proud 
and vain of their perfons, and extremely ignorant. “ A- 
mong many ridiculous queftions, they afked my inter¬ 
preter (fays Mr Lempriere) if I could read and write; 
upon being anfwered in the affirmative, they expreffed 
the utmoft furprife and admiration at the abilities 
of the Chriftians. There was notone among them who 
could do either; thefe rudiments of learning are indeed 
only the lot of a few of their men, who on that ac¬ 
count are named Tails, or explainers of the Mahome¬ 
tan law.” 

It is melancholy to refledt on the fituation of thefe 
unfortunate women. Being confidered as the mere in- 
flruments of pleafure, no attention is paid to the im¬ 
provement of their minds. They have no employment 
to occupy their time. Their needle-work is performed 
by Jeweffes; their food is dreffed, and their chambers 
taken care of, by flaves and domeftics. They have no 
amnfement but a rude and barbarous kind of melan¬ 
choly mufic, without melody, variety, or tafte ; and 
eOnverfation with one another, which rauft indeed be 
very confined, uniform, and inanimate, as they never 
fee a new objedt. Excluded from the enjoyment of 
frefti air and exercife, fo neceffary for the fupport of 
health and life ; deprived of all fociety but that of their 
fellow fufferers, a fociety to which moll of them would 
prefer folitude itfelfj they are only to be confidered as 


1. The Latifolia , or broad-leaved helleborine, is di- 
ftinguilhed by fibrous bulbs, by ovate ftem-clafping 
leaves, and pendulous flowers. The ftalk is eredl, 
about a cubit high, and furnifhed with fix or eight 
nervous oval leaves ; the fpike is about fix inches long ; 
the three upper petals are of a green colour, and of an oval 
acute form; the lateral ones are a little fliorter, and of 
a white colour, with a hide tinge of green. 2. The 
Palujlris, or marfli helleborine, grows in rough boggy 
paftures and marfhes, and flowers in July. It is diftin- 
guilhed by fibrous bulbs, fword-fhaped feffile leaves, 
pendulous flowers; and the lip of themeclarium i, ob- 
tufe, fomewhat ferrated, and longer than the petals. 
The flowers grow to the number of 15 or 20 in a loofe 
fpike. The three exterior petals are green mixed with 
red; the lateral ones are white with a red blufh ; and 
the nedtarium is marked with red lines and yellow tu¬ 
berculous fpots. 3. The Grandiflora, or white-flowered 
helleborine, grows in woods, and flowers in June. Its 
charadteriftics are, fibrous bulbs, fword-fhaped leaves, 
eredl flowers ; and the lip of the nedlarium is obtufe and 
fhorter than the petals. The flowers are large and eredl, 
and confiding of fix of eight in a thin fpike; the petals 
-are all white, and connive together; the lip of the 
nedlarium is inclofed within the petals, is white and 
ftreaked with three yellow prominent lines. 

SERAPION, a phyfician of Alexandria. He and 
Philinus of the ifle of Cos were both fcho'lars of Hero- 
philus, and were founders of the empiric fedt; which 
happened about 287 B. C. 

SERAPIS, in mythology, an Egyptian deity, who 
was worfhipped under various names and attributes, as. 
the tutelary god of Egypt in general, and as the patron 
of feveral of their principal cities. Tacitus informs us, 
that he was worfhipped as a kind of univerfal deity that- 
reprefented Efculapius, Ofiris, Jupiter, and Pluto ; and 
he was fometimes taken for Jupiter Ammon, the Sun, 
and Neptune; and the honours that were rendered to 
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S'eifufrii him at Alexandria were more folemn and extraordinary and when the pope or the facred college write to the Scrcaos 

6 than thofe of any other place. emperor, to kings, or to the doge, they give them no g J 

■_ ercn fj_. Plutarch and Clemens of Alexandria, as well as Ta- other title. In like manner, the emperor gives no other 
** l ac.Hift. citus*, inform us, that while the firft Ptolemy was em- title to any king, except to the king of France, 
l.iv.cap. 3. pi 0 y e< j | n fortifying Alexandria with walls, adorning it SERENUS (Samrnonicus), a celebrated phyfician 
Ofi^* w ‘ t ^ 1 tetn P* es and hat el y buildings, there appeared to in the reigns of the emperor Severus and Caracalla, in 

rideClem. him in his fleep a young man of extraordinary beauty, and about the year 200. He wrote feveral treatifes on 

Alex, in of a ftature more than human, admonilhing him to dif. hiftory and the works of nature j but there is only one 

Protrep, patch into Pontus foroe of his mod trufty friends to of them extant, which is a very indifferent poem on the 

bring from thence his ftatue ; he affured him, that the Remedies of Difcafes. He was murdered at a feflival 
city and kingdom which pofTeffed it fhould prove by the order of Caracalla. He had a library that con- 
happy, glorious, and powerful. The young man ha- tained 62,000 volumes, which Quintus Serenus Sam- 
ving thus fpoke disappeared, mounting up into heaven monicus his fon gave to Gordian the Younger, to whom 
in a blaze of fire. he was preceptor. 

Ptolemy difeovered hisvifion to the priefts ; but find- SERES (Ptolemy) ; a people of the Farther Afia } 
ing them ignorant of Pontus, he had recourfe to an bounded on the welt by Scythia extra Imaum ; on the 
Athenian, who informed him that near Sinope, a city north and eaft, by Terra Incognita ; and on the fouth, 
of Pontus, there was a temple much reforted to by the by India extra Gangem. According to thefe limits, 
natives, which was confecrated to Pluto, where he had their country anfwers nearly to Cathay or North China, 
a ftatue, near which flood that of a woman. Ptolemy, Other authors vary greatly in placing them, though 
negletfing the injun&ions of the apparition, it again the generality agree in placing them far to the eaft. 
appeared to him in a menacing attitude ; and the king Mela places them between the Indi and Scythae; and 
immediately difpatched ambafladors to the Serapian perhaps beyond the Indi, if We diftinguifh the Sinas 
monarch, loaded with prefents. The king of Sinope from them. The ancients commend them for their cot- 
confented ; but his fubjefts oppofed the removal of the ton manufatfures, different from the produce of the 
ftatue. The god, however, of his own accord, as we bombyces or filk-worms, called ferei by the Greeks ; 
are informed, conveyed himfelf to the ambaffador's fhip, whence fcrica “ filk.” 

and in three days landed in Alexandria. The ftatue of SERGE, a woollen quilted fluff, manufadlored on a 
Serapis was erefted in one of the fuburbs of the city, loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens, 
where a magnificent temple was afterwards reared. and other fluffs that have the whale. The goodnefs of 
The ftatue of Serapis, according to Macrobius, was ferges is known by the quilting, as that of cloths by 
of a human form, with a bafket or bufhel on his head, the fpinning. Of ferges tltere are various kinds, deno- 
fignifying plenty ; his right hand leaned on the head minated either from the different qualities thereof, or 
of a ferpent, whofe body was wound round a figure from the places where they are wrought. The moft 
with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a wolf: in his confiderable is the London ferge, now highly valued 
left hand he held a meafure of a cubit length, as it were abroad, particularly in France, where a manufaiflure is 
to take the height of the waters of the Nile. The figure carried on with confiderable fuccefs, under the title of 
of Serapis is found on many ancient medals. fer^efagor. de Londres . 

The famous temple of Serapis at Alexandria was The method of making the London ferge we fiiall 
deftroyed by order of Theodofius ; and the celebrated now deferibe : For wool, the longeft is chofen for the 
ftatue of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs warp, and the fhorteft for the woof. Before either kind 
carried firft in triumph by the Chriftians through the is ufed, it is firft fcoured, by putting it in a copper of 
city, and then thrown into a fierce fire, kindled for that liquor, fomewhat more than lukewarm, compofed of 
purpofe in the amphitheatre. As the Egyptians aferi- three parts of fair water and one of urine. After 
bed the overflowing of the Nile, to which was owing having flayed long enough therein for the liquor to 
the fertility of their country, to the benign influence of diffolve, and take off thegreafe, &c. it is llirred btilkly 
their god Serapis, they concluded, that now he was about with a wooden peel; taken out of the liquor, 
deftroyed, the river would no longer overflow, and that drained, and wafhed in a running water, dried in the 
a general famine would enfue; but when they obferved, fhade, beaten with flicks on a wooden rack to drive 
on the contrary, that the Nile fwelled to a greater out the coarfer duft and filth, and then picked clean 
height than had been known in the memory of man, with the hands. Thus far prepared, it is greafed with 
and thereby produced an immenfe plenty of all kinds oil of olives, and the longeft part, deftined for the warp, 
of provifions, many of the pagans renouncing the wor- is eombed with large combs, heated in a little furnace 
/hip of idols, adored the God of the Chriftians. for the purpofe. To clear off the oil again, the wool 

SERENA gutta, the fame as amaurofu . See Me- is put in a liquor compofed of hot water, with foap 
DiciNE n° 360. melted therein : whence being taken out, wrung, and 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night dried, it is fpun on the wheel, 
by a lover to his miftreis, under her window. Thefe As to the fhorter wool, intended for the woof, it 
fometimes only conlift of inftrumental mufic, but at is only carded on the knee with fmall cards, and then 
other times voices are added: the mufic and fongs com- fpun on the wheel, without being fcoured of its oil. 
pofedfor thefe occafions are alfo called fersnades. Itrnuft be remarked, that the thread for the warp is ah 

SERENE, atit’e of honour given to feveral princes ways to be fpun much finer, and better twilled than 
and to the principal magiftrates of republic'. The king that of the woof. The wool both for the warp and 
of Britain, the republic and doge of Venice, and the the woof being fpun, and the thread divided into ih.iins, 
children of the king of Spain, are called mojl ferine; that of the wo.f is put on fpoch (unlefs ; i huv? b- e n 

O 0 2 jpufi 
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i'-cij'-, /pun upon them) fit for the cavity or eye of the fhuttle ; 
.-'iij that for the warp is wound on a kind of wooden 
v bobbins to fit it for warping. When warped, it is fliff- 
cned with a kind of fize, whereof that made of the 
ihreds of parchment is held the beft ; and when dry is 
put on the loom. 

When mounted on the loon*, the workman raifmg 
and lowering the threads (which are palled through a 
reed), by means of four treddles placed underneath the 
loom, which he makes to a< 5 t tranfverfel'y, equally, and 
alternately, one after another, with his feet, in propor¬ 
tion as the threads are raifed and lowered, throws the 
fhuttle acrofs from one fide to the other ; and each 
time that the fnuttle is thrown, and the thread of the 
woof is croffed between ihofe of the warp, ftrikes it 
with the frame to which the reed is fattened, through 
whofe teeth the threads of the warp pafs ; and this 
flroke he repeats twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
•adges the eroding of the ferge fufficiently clofe : thus 
he proceeds till the warp is all filled with woof, 

Tire ferge now taken off the loom is carried to the 
fuller, who fcours it in the trough of his mill with a 
kind of fat earth, called fuller’s earth, firft purged of all 
ftones and filth. After three or four hours fcouring, 
the fuller's earth is wafhed out in fair water, brought by 
little and little into the trough, out of which it is taken 
when all the earth is cleared ; then, with a kind of iron 
pincers or plyers, they pull off all the knots, ends, 
llraws, &c. flicking out on the furface on either fide ; 
and then returning it into the fulling trough, where it 
is worked with water fomewhat more than lukewarm, 
with foap dilfolved therein for near two hours; it is 
then wafhed out till fuch time as the water becomes 
q,uite dear, and there be no figns of foap left; then it 
is taken out of the trough, the knots, &c. again pulled 
•iff, and then put on the tenter to dry, taking care as 
i.ifh as it dries to ftretch it out both in length and 
breadth till it be brought to its juft dimenfions. When 
well dried, it is taken off the tenter, and dyed, fhorn, 
and preffed. 

SERGEANT, or Serjeant at Lam), or of the Coif, 
Is the higheft degree taken at the common law, as 
that of Doflor is of the civil law; and as thefe are 
fiippofed to be the moft learned and experienced in the 
practice of the courts, there is one court appointed for 
them to plead in by themfelves, which is the common 
pleas, where the common law of England is moft ftriCt- 
)y obferved : but they are not reftriCted from pleading 
in any other court, where the judges, who cannot have 
that honour till they have taken the degree of ferjeant 
at law, call them brother). 

Sergeant at Arm, or Mace , an officer appointed to 
attend the perfon of the king ; to arreft traitors, and 
fuch perfons of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
high fteward, when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 

Of thefe, by ftatute 13 Rich. II. cap. 6. there are 
not to be above 30 in the realm. There are now nine 
at court at L. 100 per annum falary each; they are 
called the line’s fergeants at arms, to diftinguifli them 
from thers : they are created with great ceremony, 
the perfon kneeling before the king, his majefty lays the 
rwace on his right Ihoulder, and fays. Rife up, ferge ant 
alarms, and fquire Jor ever. They have, befides, a pa- 
taitfor the office, which they hold for life. 

They have their attendance in the prefence-chamber, 
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where the band of gentlemen-penfioners wait; and, re- Sergeant 
ceiving the king at the door, they carry the maces be- 11 
fore him to the chapel door, whilft the band of penfion- 
ers ftand foremoft, and make a lane for the king, as 
they alfo do when the king goes to the houfe of lords. 

There are four other fergeants at arms, created in the 
fame manner; one, who attends the lord chancellor; a 
fecond, the lord treafurer; a third, the fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons; and a fourth, the lord mayor of 
London on folemn occafions. 

They have a confiderable fhare of the fees of honour, 
and travelling charges allowed them when in waiting, 
m. five (hillings per day when the court is within ten 
miles of London, and ten (hillings when twenty miles 
from London. The places are in the lord chamberlain’s 
gift. 

There are alfo fergeants of the mace of an inferior 
kind, who attend the mayor or other head officer of a 
corporation. 

Common Sergeant, an officer in the city of London, 
who attends the lord mayor and court of aldermen on 
court days, and is in council with them on all occafions, 
within and without the precir.Cfs or liberties of the city. 

He is to take care of orphan’s eftates, either by taking 
account of them, or to fign their indentures, before their 
palling the lord mayor and court of aldermen : and he- 
was likewife to let and manage the orphan’s eftates, ac¬ 
cording to his judgment to their beft advantage. See 
Recorder. 

Sergeant, in war, is an uncommiffioned officer in a 
company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with an 
halbert, and appointed to fee difeipline obferved, to 
teach the foldiers the exercife of their arms; to order, 
ftraiten, and form their ranks, files, &c. * He receives 
the orders from the adjutant, which he communicates 
to his officers. Each company generally has two fer¬ 
geants. 

SERGEANTY (Serjeantia), fignifies, in law, a fer- 
vice that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but the 
king ; and this is either grand fergeanty, or petit. The- 
firtt is a tenure by which the one holds his lands of the 
king by fuch fervices as he ought to do in perfon to the 
king at his coronation ; and may alfo concern matters 
military, or fervices of honour in peace ; as to be the 
king’s butler, carver. See. Petit fergeanty is where a 
man holds lands of the king to furnilh him yearly with 
feme (mail thing towards his wars; and in effeCf pay¬ 
able as rent. Though all tenures a;e turned into foccage- 
by the 12 Car. II. cap. 24. ye: .the honorary fervices of 
grand fergeanty ftill remain, being therein excepted. See 
Knight-Sit l ice* 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continual fucceffion 
of things in the fame order, and having the fame rela¬ 
tion or connection with each other: in this fenfe we 
fay, a feries of emperors, kings, bifhops, &c. 

In natural hiftory, a feries is ufed for an order or fub- 
divifion of fome clafs of natural bodies ; comprehending; 
all fuch as are diltinguilbed from the other bodies of 
th.,t clafs, by certain characters which they poffefs in 
common, and which the reft of the bodies of that caft 
have not. t 

Series - in arithmetic and algebra, a rank or num-® er ‘ e *» 
her of terms in fucceffion, incre^fing or dimirifhing in 
fome certain ratio or proportion. The.e are : :*! Various 
kinds of feries,; as arithmetical, geovish a ti : . infinite, Ax. kind*of. 

The 
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'«>•*. The two iirft of thefe are, however, Wore generally 
known or diftingailhed by the names of arithmetical and 
geometrical prog re ([ton . Thefe feriefes have already been 
explained and illuftrated in the article Algebra, par¬ 
ticularly the two firfl:: it therefore only remains, in 
this place, to add a little to what has already been 
done to the lall of thefe; namely. 

Infinite Series, 


2. Let the fraction OJL. be converted into an infi- 

I -f-X 

nite feries ? 

i+x)ay (ay—ayx + ay x f —ayx 3 -i-ayx*, Sea 

ay + ay x 


—ay x 

—ay x—ayx* 


3 

Infinite fe- 
riei. 


4 

Conver¬ 
ging and 
diverging 
feries. 

5 

Law of an 

infinite 

fcrie*. 


Is formed by dividing the numerator of a fraction 
by its denominator, that denominator being a compound 
quantity ; or by extracting the roet of a furd. 

An infinite feries is either converging or diverging. 

A converging feries is that in which the magnitude 
of the feveral terms gradually diminiffi; and a diver¬ 
ging feries is that in which the fucceffive terms increafe 
in magnitude. 

The law of an infinite feries is the order in which 
the terms are obferved to proceed. This law is often 
eafily difcovered from a few of the firft terms of the 
feries; and then the feries may be continued as far as 
may be thought neceffary, without any farther divifion 
or evolution. 

An infinite feries, as has already been obferved, is 
obtained by divifion or evolution; but as that method 
is very tedious, various other methods have been pro- 
pofed for performing the fame in a more eafy manner j 
as, by affuming a feries with unknown coefficients, by 
the binomial theorem, &c. 


I. Of the Method of Series by Divifion and Evoluttoth 
Rule. 

Method of ^ ET t ^ e divifion or evolution of the given fraClion, 
converting which is to be.converted into an infinite leries, be per¬ 
il fnnftional formed as in Chapters I. and IV. of our article Alge- 
quantity bra, and the required feries will be obtained. 

into an in¬ 
finite feries, Exami-les. 

fey divifion, 

j. Convert the fradlion-into an infinite feries-? 

i — x 

X —*)l ( I+x+x’+x 1 -J-* 4 , &C. 

I- X 


X 


x—x 


2 


X 


X 



X* 


Hence the fraction—-— = i+x-J-x*-|-:e 3 &e, 

l —x 

From infpedtion of the terms of this feries, it appears 
that each term is formed by multiplying the preceding- 
te-if by x, and .hence it may be continued as far as 
may be thought neceffary without continuing the divU 
4 cq 


ay x 1 

ay x*-i-ay x i 


■ayx 3 

•ay x 3 —ay x* 


ayx 4 

ay x 4 +ay x s 


_ — ay x s 

Hence ^1— = ay X I—x-l-x 1 — x*-}-* 4 , &e« 

i “f" X 

and the law of the feries is obvious. 

3. Reduce the fradtron ——_ ; n t 0 an infinite ferres A 

a+x)m , +x i ( L m — x-j- —&c» 

m 7ti m 3 
x 


—m x-J-x* 
—m x— x* 



m 


2x* 

m 

2x 3 2x* r - 


m m 1 


2x 4 


, See. 


„ m a +x* 2 x x ss* x* 

Hence . zz m — x +— v —-—X—r. &c. sndL 
m-j-x w A I m m l i “** 

the law of the feries is evident. 

4. Convert the quantity ——— -into an infinite 

- . . a‘ + 2ay+y* 

feries ? 

-t 2 ay+y*)a* (1 — H + 

a 1 -f- 2 ay+y* a a a 

— 2 *y—y* 2v s 

—lay —4)-’- L. 


3y*+^~ 

&-&+K 

a or 


_4r_3r 

0 a* 


Wfeejnce- 



&<?r io s» 


Whence 
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- , __ 2 y > 3 .y* 4 y* &c . and Let the affumed feries be A + B jr+fy+Dy 1 , See. 
a'+zay+y 1 a " r a* a’ ’’ which multiplied by c* +2 ey —y% gives _ 


Series, 


each term is found by multiplying the preceding by 
and increafmg the coefficient by unity. 


c l =c x A 4- e 1 B y + c* Cy*+c* Dj*, Sec. 

-j- 2 c A y -{• 2 f By* -j- 2 cCy 3 
— A y % — By*. 

And evolu* 5 - Let be converted into an infinite feries ? Now > by equating the coefficients of the homologous 

lion. a l 4 -x z \ *. * x « *8 terms, we have c*=c* A, c* B 4- 2 c A = 0, e C + zc 

a ' 2 a~ Sa + 16a 1 ia&? 


2 a+~) 

2a/* 4-: 

4 * 


B— A=o, c 1 D 4*2eC — H> — 0, See .; whence A == 
-> C — ^— 2fC - 1 4 ~ 4 __ 5 j) — 

c c c z c 1 c 1 ' 

B —2c C —2—10 


1, B =: — — = • 


=—- 2 , &c. j whence 


, x t x 4 \ x 

* a+ -~ 8 ?J~ 


= 1-^4-^ 


c J c* 

l - I2 < ate. 


C +2cy~y' 




4 a 

X 4 


aa-f- 


a 4a 


4« s 8a 4 64 a 4 

. * S ) * 6 x* 

A ' lZ i6a s '8a* 64 a 6 


c c- t 1 
3. Required the fquare root of a % — x l ? 
Let af 


8 a 4 16 a 6 64 *® 256 a 1 c 


yx 8 


64 a 6 64 a 8 2564 “ 


Hencethe fquare root ofd , 4 -« , =«-f——^-r 4 


2a 8« 3 i6a s 


I28x 7 


&c. 


-xqi=A-fBx l 4 -Cx 4 -f D* 6 , See. which 
being fquared gives 

a 1 — x I seA 1 -j" 2 -^-^* s 4‘L J ** 4" 2 AD* 5 , &c. 

-(- 2 ACjc 4 4 2 BC x 6 . 

Hence A*= a 1 , 2 A B 4- 1 — 0, B 1 + 2 AC =r 9, 
3 AD 4 2 B C=9, &c. Then A — B = — 

1 __ i_ £ __B*_i_ _BC__ 1 

2 A 2 a 2 A 8 a 3 A i 6 a s 1 

See. ; whence a*—>fi£=a—- - - -* , Sec. 

2 a 8 a 3 l 6 a s 

III. Of the Method of reducing a fraflional Quantity into 
an Infinite Series by the Binomial Theorem. 


... . . r ^ , As this method has already been illuflrated in the And bv Sir 

In continuing the operation, tliofe terms may be ne- article Algebra, we fhall therefore briefly Rate the CcNew- 
gledted whofe dimenfions exceed thofe of the laft term theorem, and add a few examples. ton's Bino- 

to which the root is to be continued. mialthee- 

Binomial Theorem. 

II, Of the Method of Series It ajfumir.g a Series with unknown _ _ 

J ^ ~ * rfir. ° m vi tn—n m—In 

Loemctents. -— •— m - m m—n - ,, 

. . a -\-H n = a " + T~a " b+ x X ~ —X« a » 

Rule. Affume a feries with unknown coefficients 1 n 2n 


rcm. 


of an af- to reprefent that required. Let this feries be multiplied 

T u med£> or involved, according to the nature of the queftion ; 
ties > and the quantities of the famedimenfion being put equal 
to each other, the coefficients will be determined; and 
hence the required feries will be known. 

1 


m— 3 « 

4 -“x^= 2 x^=- 2 *x«" t "& c. 

n 2 n 


3 » 


m 

n 


Or a n X 1 +SJ —a a X14--X— 4 --X— — 

Examples, i. Let—i-bc converted into an infi- a \ ‘ n a~n* 2n^a* 

a~x -7-^ 

, m m—n . m —2 n 0 ’ . 

4 — x-X-X—r, & c. 


hite feries ? Affume — = A 4 'L.’^ 4 ■ 0 •*' , 4 r L# 5 4* ' n 2n 

a-x 

E.v 4 , &c. _ Examples. 

Then this affumed feries multiplied by a — x, gives 

j — a A 4 - a B x 4 * a C x z 4- a D x 3 4 * a E * 4 , See. t. Let -- 

— A-v — B* 1 — C —D* 4 , &c. —*4 

Now, by equating the coefficients of the fame powers , XT a 

of x, we have a A = i, a B-A — o,aC — B =0, aD ries ? N ° W =7?! * = * X 


3 " 


t he converted into an infinite fe- 


"5 _ 


4 x 


A 

a 


= 4 .c=L 


-,D = — = J_,E - ~ 7" 


rr a 

i I__5 

X 

X J 


And this laft expreffion, being 


l -V 


&c.; whence, by fubftitution, we have-i_ = j_4. compared with the general theorem gives m~ 

’ a —-x a “ 


+*+tL.+?L, &c. 

« 3 a , —t j_ 

2. Convert the quantity----- into an infinite = - x v 

. , c l 4 - 2cy — y* x\ * 

feries l 


■— X, n — 2. Hence, by fubftitution, we have = 


« X *. 

* a — 4 X 


x rr~ i x 



S E R 


[ 2 9S 3 


S E R 


2 ^~ 4 v^ 5 p 3 *J_ T VlJ*' 

4 *6 &c< == T' +I+ i^ + 8^ 


374 V 1 * _ ssif 

ji^jr.= TH 4 TXr«l = 


o.ocoooooS ,* 


+ifL+Jl4,&c. 

^i6a 5 128a 4 

2. Required the fquare root of a* • 

By comparing this with the general theorem, we 
have a = a% i = x l , m — I, n — 2. Hence, by fubftitu. 

tion, the feries becomes axi+lx — 4 4 X- 

_ a 1 2X2 

X^r+ i xlll X^^X^t, &c. =: a X i +-^— 

«4 1 A 1/ /I n V/ /) , 


935 ^ i4 _ 9 1 r ..jOu* 

79049'i 14 ~ T ^ 7 X 1 = ~ 0.00000001 

Sum of the pofitive terms, 1.05760968 
Sum of the negative terms* 0.003 31^85 


Difference* 


1.05429083 

8 


2x2 3x2 a 


» 4 _i x<i _, 5 * 8 |^ c 

8 a 4 ifia® iz 8« 8 


Cube root of 600, = 8.43432664 

In operations of this kind, the neareft power to the 


„ r ... ****** ‘waavu, i^av. ilCtUCLt pUWCf IQ lllC 

And a 1 — i »| 4 = g iv en number, whether greater or lefs than it, is to be ufed, 
' “ as by that means the feries will converge more quickly 


^» ^4 ^<5 An inunite feries may be involved to any given to 

a x 1 —ffT~ T «Ts~ t *rO> &c * p° wer > or an y propofed root of a given feries may be In ™ luti , 0 * 

r A 8 1 In- * K 1 n C extracted by means of the following general theorem a . ndev r oIu * 

In order to apply this to numbers, let the fquare z m * ( a-u & x -u rx* u. 3 il 8 , e 1 ,‘ twn of an 

root of 85 be required? Now, the fquare root of 85 multiplfed by + + + **' + <*’, &c.}-» = * », Mm* *, 

= lf 8 1 -^4* hence a=g, and = 4. a. _ «~i , 


Then 1 = 1.000000 

b “ aVsT = *-° 2 469 t 

— = ———At - — 0.0003*4 

8a* 8x81x81 J * 

* 5 4X4X4 

— , =: —1-1- —~ 0.000007 

16a 5 16x81x81x81 --- 

1.024394 

9 


.000007 


* W + *8 i et m 1 


* + **.— . a «- 2 b , ) 

2 K 

-{- ma m 1 c j 


j-m m ~ l m — 2 w — 3 zi 
*r m -- . --, . J 0 1 


J_ _ **- 1 «!— 2 , 

w . -— .2is if 

2 


Square root of 85 = 9 * 2I 954 ^ 2 3 4 

true except the laft decimal. .j. w . m 1 — 2 tt,— 3 

3. Required the cube root of fl 3 +£ 3 ? # 2 * 3 d c 

This being compared with the general theorem g ives m —j m — 2 C 2 ld | 

m ~ 1, n -- 3. Hence a 1 4- f ! |y ~ 2 ‘ a ’ j 

«i X 1 + -f —b t ^ X’^j-'h t X —X + m a m 1 e J 

_ __ * 5 . . 6 .* -- m—i m— 2 m— 3 m — 4 m— 5 1 

- x y —,8cc. -ay I + -^-r—^~S- + — 2 3 4 5 

-JL. -J* 9 3^ 5 9f_ill_- 4- w . !l=rl. 4a w - + 5 3 ^ 

-iSllL, &c. And« J —i 5 |T = « x 1 —.^8— 2 3 4 

g43*l* 3* 1 9^ 6 + » . , » — 3 f f 

Sy 9 10 y ' 1 b 2 3 l+S'd 

Six 9 243 x‘ 1 ’ ‘ _ 4. m.^Zl2a m 2 | cd ' 

Let the cube root of 600 be required ? Now 6ooj \ 2 t + ° e 

= 8x1 + tttIt* Then y 3 = 88, x 3 = 512, m ~ 1, + ma m 1 / 


+ w c 

W- I 177 - 2 777 


»— I ^ J 




+ m . 


3 4 

—J. 

2 3 


. _ m - I 777 — 2 

4 m. --. a 

2 

, 777 — I 

+ Z?2 £ ^ 


1+<T* 


+ m . ^Zi .Zzzl u *sf i> c% S’ 

2 3 ' 2 l 

• „ 777 - I 777 - 2 f Cd V 

4 77 , . -- 2 « < , . * 

2 t +k 


and ~ 3 
Then 


J" 5 __ 


3 x5 3 X 5 i 2 

j! _ , v 88 1 _ 

9* 512 

l£ = * x 75 j’ = 


»n y 3 = 88, x 3 = 512,77, = 1, +7?7(i m 1 / | 

™ — 1 777—2 777—3 m —4 .777—5 m—6 ff j 
1.00000000 + m ' z ^ 4 " ^ ~ 6~‘ a b I 

—!!_ = 0.05729166 + m , « — a. m 3 ”»— 4 . ra — 5;.4. j 

2 3 4 * 5 * 5 . . ] 


x 88 — 0.00328233 + 727 .“- - - 1 ™ 3 g m 4 X I 

5 1 2 w 2 3 4 ^ 4 , L* 

X AtJ b 0.00031341 4m. ZZZl 2 . a m ~~ 3 f J j 

“T 9 ~| 4 2 ^ t f ’ I 


+ m , 


IO y' 1 ,0 8 9 i 4 

- L~. =tj T X ,TT| = - 0.00003591 


22 y ‘ * ,, _ 8*1 

——— T T7 X Tn 
729X 1f 


_l m — 1 m ■ 
* tn . --. a 


0.00000453 


-ill!-— -aWr X Till 15 = — 0.00000060 

«56i.v‘» 


. 771- 1 

4 ma ^ 
&«. 


» 5 2j/ 1 

Hu 



Vi 
& c. 
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‘Now each term of the given ferias is to be compared above theorem ; and by fubftitution 4 n the fecond, the Series, 
trith the cofrefpondent terms in the firft part of the feveral terms of the required fenes will be obtained. "" 

Examples. 

‘ j iff. What is the fquare of the feriesy—y ? +/—/ + &c. ? 

By comparin g this with the g eneral theorem, we find z —y, a ~ x, h = o, c =—-I, d=», g— —I, See. and 

= 2; whence y—y 3 +> s —>T =J»* X (i — zax' + c' x* — 2 j«r A,&c. =/X (1—2/+ 3 J 4 — 4 /)* 

+ 3 fr«- 2 f k 5 / 

- y*— 2 y 4 + 5 / — 4/> &c * 

Required the fourth power of the feries 1 +x+* I +x s , 3 cc.? 

Here z r: 1, a = et — i ( </= I, & » = 4. 4! 

Then x + *+** &c~J 4 =x +4^x + 6b l x % + 4i* * 3 + £ 4 * 4 , &c„ 

4- 4 4 1 2 ic + 12 t?c 

4 4 d -{-6 c* 

+ 12 b d 
+ 4 e 

= x + 4«-f- 10**4- 2°* 3 + 35 * 4 * &c. 
gi, Whatis the fquare of-h——I—-— 1 —r> ^- c- 

In this cafe % ——> l - —> <2 “ 1, b ~ i, c — 1 , d — x, Sc ni — 2, 


Then 


-i-+ —+ 4» &c .| 2 =—*(1 -f 2 *X — +3*X-1 + 2 ^c x-^- + X —, &c. 

* W* X 3 1 X* ' X * * J Jt 4 


"J* 2 C 


2 </ 


+ a* 
+ 2< 


= 4x(i+ - +4 + A+ t kc ) 

v x x x 5 9 


4th, What is the fquare root of 
The quantity reduced is I 


* ac 3 
r 


+ 7 . + 


See. 


z* 13 ~a ' z s ' 

r*— —- -J-—-r-f- 4 - 5 _,&c. 

2 4 r* 6r 4 ~8r a 


X 


1 


«•» 


I-Sl4.ll_fl4.Z_* 

zr* 4 r l 6r a 1 8 r s 


&C. 


3 rn—l_ 

4 3 

Then - 


6 4 

1 


r>-+ ~ &c. 

2 41-* 


— 

a*, a 

— i i — 1 

_ 1 

, d = 



“ ’ — vP c 

“ 4 r 4 


7 

8’ 

&c. 





ix( 

1 +JL, 3 ll + 

$x 3 

**■ ■ 1 ■— 5 

Sc c. 


r ' 

4r l * 32 r 4 

i28r 6 



1 

67 s ’ 


8r 4 


3 2r 

1 


I2r u 


= 4 - + A + 

4 r 3 


3 2r 


1 + 


I lx- 


3 s 4 r ‘ 


■, &c. 


n 


Harmonic Stums, a feries of terms formed in harmoni- Again, let * be the fourth term, to find which in 
®f an har- cal proportion. It has been already obferved in the terms of a and b, we have 
monical fe article Proportion,, that if three numbers be in har- . , ab ab 

*" 1V w * * w . *_1 —___ .l. r n • . .1 ■».. - p * x l --— 2 *■-» .>»ii — X 


ties. monical proportion, the firft is to the third as the dif¬ 
ference between the firft and fecond is to the difference 
between the fecond and third. Then b x — 

Let a, b, and * be three terms in harmonical propor¬ 
tion : theo a :x :: a — b : b — x 

wheitce ax — b x r= a b — ax. 
and 2 ax — bx —ab 

a ^ Hence the three firft 


ab 

la ■ b 
lab — tb 1 


2 a—b 2 a —§ 

ab * 


Tl 

Tbs ms- 
thed .x- 

tendingth 

feries. 


bx 


2 , ■ 

X — 


thenx =- 

2<7 — b 

terms of this feries is a, b< _ff 

3 a 


2a- 


2a—b 

_ ab * 

■ b 2 a—b 

ab * 2 a—b ab 

b ' lab —2 b 1 la —2 b ’ 
ab 


ab 


tr 


therefore the four firft terms are a.b 

2 a—b la —2 b 

Whence the law of the feries is obvious, and it may be 

continued 



S E R 


r ^ 


SeKe#. 


a b ab ab 

2 a — b' 3 a — zb 4 a 
a b 

&c, and the « th term id :... = — 


continued as follows, a. b. 
a b 


3 6, 


C a — 4 b ’ 

13 3 ^ 

The firft 
term lefs 
than the 

bothpo** 1 ne g a 'i ve as foon as n — 2 . b exceeds n — I 
fitive, the. a~y*b, the i’eries will converge, and although produced 
ferns will to infinity will not become negative, 
become ne- j_, et a am j 5 be equal to 2 and i refpe&ively ; then 
gative. t ^j s f er ; es becomes 4 -t-t"|:» Sec. and fince, if each term 


n — 1 .a — n — Z.b 
If, in a feries of terms in harmonical proportion, a and 
b be two affirmative quantities, and fuch that a^Lb ; 
then this feries, which is pofitive at firft, will become 

But if 


But if the °f an harmonical feries be divided by the fame quantity, 
fir,! is the feries will ftill be harmonical. Therefore 4 4 -y- 4 -r» 

greater &c. is an harmonical feries : whence the denominators of 

than the this feries form a feries of numbers in arithmetical pro- 
fccomh the g re (jj 0£l . an d converfely, the reciprocals of an arithme¬ 
tical progreffion are in harmonical proportion. 

Recurring Series, a feries of which any term is form¬ 
ed by the addition of a certain number of preceding 
terms, multiplied or divided by any determinate numbers 
whether pofitive or negative. Thus 2. 3. 19. 101. 543. 
2917. 15671, Sec. is a recurring feries, each term of 
lion in har- which is formed by the addition of the two preceding 
monical terms, the firft of which being previoufly multiplied by 
proportion, the conftant quantity 2 and the other by 5. Thus the 
and con- third term 19=2x2 + 3X5; the fourth term 101 = 

3X2+19X5.& c - 

The principal operation in a feries of this nature is 
that of finding its fum.—For this purpofe, the two firft 
and two laft terms of the feries mull be given, together 
with the conftant multipliers. 

Let a, b, c, d, e,f, &c. be any number of terms of a 
feries formed according to the above law, each fuc- 
ceflive term being equal to the fum of the products 
of the two preceding terms, the firft being multiplied 
by the given quantity m, and the other by the given 
quantity n. Hence we will have the following feries 
of equations c — m a nb, d = mb n c, e =2 m c -f- 
n d,f — md-^ne, See. Then adding th efe equations, 
we obtain c +d+e+/= in X a + i +< + < 7 + „ x 
b _|- c 4. d + c. Now the firft member of this equation 
is the fum of all the terms except the two firft ; the 
quantity by which m is multiplied in the fecond mem¬ 
ber is the fum of all the terms except- the two laft; and 
' that by which n is multiplied is the fum of all the terms 
except the firft and laft.Now let s = fum of the feries j 
■ b~m X s 


feries is af¬ 
firmative, 
15 

The reci¬ 
procals of 
an arith¬ 
metical 
progref- 


verfely. 

16 

Summa¬ 
tion of a 
recurring 
feries. 
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Reverfm of Series is the method of finding the 
value of the quantity whofe feveral powers are involved 
in a feries, in terms of the quantity which is equal to 
the given feries. 

In order to this, a feries mull be aflumed, which be, 
ing involved and fubftituted for the quantity equal to 
the feries, and its powers, neglecting thofe terms whofe 
powers exceed the higheft power to which it is pro- 
pofed to extend the feries. 

Let it be required to revert the feries a x-fcb x' + 
cx 3 +dx 4 +cx s , See. —y; or, to find x in an infinite 
feries exprefled in the powers of y. 

Subftitutey 13 for x, and she indices of the powers of 
y in the equation will be n, 2 n, 3 n, &c. and 1, there¬ 
fore «=i ; and the differences are o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. See. 
Hence, in this cafe, the feries to be affumed is Ay + By 5 
+ Cy 3 +D y 4 , &c. which being involved and fubftitu¬ 
ted for the refpedtive powers of x, then we have. 

a x = a Ay + a By* + a Cy 3 + a Dy 4 , &c.} 

+ b A 1 y 1 + 2iABji J + 25 ACy 4 7 I 

+ 5 B*y 4 j ’\ = y 

ex* = +cA^ + 3cA I By,&c. j 

dx 4 = •\-dA 4 y 4 , &c. j 

Whence; by comparing the homologous terms, 

we have a A y—ys therefore A = —, B = -A, C 

a a 3 

_ 2 b A B + c A 3 \ _ zb 1 — a c _ j-j 

a / ci 


( 2JA C f C A> \ _ 

_ _ -j - ^ 

_ 2 1 A C + i B‘ + 3 c A‘ B + if A* 

a 


^ t\r d -f- a — 

5 abc 5 b a d , ^ anc j CO nfequently » = Z.— 


+ 


2 b* — ru 


-Xy 3 


5 b 3 —5 a b c + a*d 


y.y\ Sec. 


Examples. 


then s — a ■ 


*—f+ « X 


-/ 


Hence , = ” * g +/ + « +f~ a ~ h 

m + n — 1 

Let the fum of the firft feven terms of the 
feries be required ? 


1 ft, Let*— — + -- —, See. = y. There a be- 

234 

ing in this cafe equal to 1, b =-—, c —, d =-— 

2 3 4 . 

&c. we (hall, by fubftituting thefe values, have x — y -f- 

zL+yl+Jlscc. 

2 6 24 

2 d, Let x — x l + x 3 —- x 4 + x ! , &c. —y ; to find 

x ? 

In this example we have x—x, a — 1, b — — 1, 
c — 1, d — — 1, &c.; whence x = -=L + _L y* 4. 


Two laft terms 


{ 


15671 
2917 


Sum 


Sum 


sit 


— 2 + 3 
2 + 5- 

Vo l. XVII, 


18588 


37176 

7 8365 

115541 

5 


Firft term 
Laft term 
Sum 


above 

2 

15671 

15673 

_ 5 

78365 


2 — 1 
1 

&c. 


y 5 + 


-5+5- 


-y 4 > Sec. =7+7’+ y 3 +y 4 j 


3 d, Let a ~ r — --f- 


M 4 


Sec. to find x ? 


2 r 


24 r s 


w * A 

720 r s 4032 r 7 


tut r — a — v ; then v~ — 

ir 


+ 


-1=6 


115536 

19256 — Sum of the feries 


4-3 2 r 1 


kc. 


24r 3 720 r s 

By corttparifon we find x — x z , y — 


1 , — 1 

a = —, b =-- 

2 r a 4 r 


3 ’ £ 7 2 or 5 


d = 


PP 


— 1 
4032 r’ 


&c 


Hence 



SER 


Hence >r ~ 2 r v ■ 


3 4 r s 
*jr 


2881 


i 4 4 o r 


v % , Si c. — 2 rv+ — 4 - 

3 4 S r 

whence x ~ \/1 r v x w 

&c. 


D 3 -J- 


3 2 ^ s 

1 


3 S r : 


“U 4 , &c. 


51) 


. _ 3 iL + 

1 2r i6or* 896 7 - 3 
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2. Required the fum of the feries i 2 + 2'- + 3*.,n% 

or 1, + 4 + 9 4 - 16.n ? 

Let As 3 4- B» J 4 - C n, according to the aforefaid 

obfervations, be affumed = 1 2 + 2 1 + 3’.. 1 ; then, 

as in the preceding cafe, we fhall have A X 72 + i| 5 

■f R X n 4- "1 1 2 4 - C X n 4 - i=h 4 - 2’- + 3*.72 1 X 

n + i | 2 ; that is, by involving n + 1 to itsl'everal pow¬ 
ers, A 72 3 4-3 An 1 4- 3 A « 4 - A+Bb’ + 2B 72+B 
4 -C n+ C = i* + 2 2 + 3^-n 2 4- n+ J I 2, ; from which 


Summation of Series is the method of finding the Rafting the former equation^ obtain 3 A 72 3 4 - 

. . ^ _ _ . . O . a a tv 1 n 1 /~v ' 1 -r \ 2, , 1 


A — y, B 


Or 


i,C= 1— A — E = | 


72 2 =^ 4 -i+-^ 

2 6 , 


Hence 72 = 10, then. 


fum of the terms of an infinite feries produced to in 
finity, or the fum of any number of terms of fuch a 
feties. 

The value of any arithmetical feries, as i 2 + 2 2 + 3 3 

4 - 4*.7;% varies according as (72) the number 

of its terms varies; and therefore, if it can be exprefs- 
ed in a general manner, it muft be explicable by n and 
its powers with determinate coefficients; and thofe 
powers, in this cafe, muft be rational, or fuch whofe 
indices are whole pofitive numbers ; becaufe the progref- 
fior», being a whole number, cannot admit of furd quan- 
11 es. Laftly, it will appear that the greateft of the 
faid indices cannot exceed the common index of the 
feries by more than unity : for, otherwjfe, when 72 is 
taken indefinitely great, the higheft power of n would 
be indefinitely greater llian the fum of all the reft of 
the terms. 

Thus the higheft power of n, in an expreflion exhi¬ 
biting the value of 1 2 + 2 1 + 3 1 4 - 4 2 ...7a% cannot be 
greater than 72 3 ; for i 2 4 - 2 2 4 - 3* + 4 1 .... 72 * is manifeft- 
ly lefs than 72 3 , or tr + n : -t- a 1 +, &c. continued to n 
terms; but 72 4 , when ?7 is indefinitely great, is indefi¬ 
nitely greater than 72 3 , or any other inferior power of 
72 , and therefore cannot enter into the equation. This 
being premifed, the method of inveftigation may be as 
follows; 

Examples. 

1. Required the fum of n terms of the feries 1 + 2 + 

3+4 ■+-.. ..72 ? 

Let A «* 4- B ?2 be aflumed, according to the fore¬ 
going obfervations, as an univerfal expreffion for the In the very fame manner it will be found, that 


3 A 72 4- A 4- 2B 72 + B + C (—( 24 - l| 2 ) — 72 2 + 2 724-1 ; 
and confequently 3 A — 1 x 72 * + 3 A 4- zB — 2 X '2 
+ A + B4C — 1= O; whence 3 A — 1 sr o, 3 A 
4- 2 B — 2=0, and A + B + C — 1 = 0; therefore 

2 — 3 A 
3 

and confequently 1+4 + 9+16 

_ _ 3 

72 ’ 72 4 - I • 2 72 4 - I 
6 ’ 

What is tlie fum of the ten firft terms of the feries 
1 2 4. 2 1 + 3% &c. ? 

72 *72 4 - 1 • 272 4 -1 _ IOX 1 IX 2 I 

6 6 

= '385. 

3. Required the fum of the feries 1 ?+2 ? +3 3 -f-4 3 .72 1 

or 1 + 8 4- 2 7 4 - 64. ..72 3 ? 

By putting At2 4 4-B72 3 4-C 72 2 4-Dt2 = 14-84- 
27 4- 64 ...72 3 ; and proceeding as above, we fhall have 

4 A 72 3 +6 22224- 422724- A + 3B n l 4- 3B n 4- B 4- 2C« 
4 -C 4 -D(~ 724 - 1 1 3 ) tee 72 3 4- 372 3 + x, and therefore, 
4A—1 Xt2 3 4- 6 A 4- 3 B— 3 Xt 2 2 + 4 A + 3B42C—3. 
X 72 4- A+B4C4-D — zero. Hence A er 4* 


B 

\ 

E( 


h c (=± 

3 ' 


4 A - 3 B 1 — r 

i — A —B — C) e= o ; and therefore 1 3 4- z 3 


3 3 + 4 ? 


n 3 _ n* _j_ nf 


+- 


_ 72* X 72 + If 

. or —- 


value of 1+2 + 34- 4. 72, where A and B repre- 

fent unknown but determinate quantities. Therefore, 
fince the equation is fuppofed to hold univerfally, 
whatfoever is the number of terms, it is evident, that if 
the number of terms be inc.reafed by unity, or, which 
is the fame thing, if 72 + 1 be wrote therein inltead of 
the equation will ftill fubfift; and we fhall have 

A X 72+ ij* + B X 72+ 1 = 1 + 24-3 +4 .72+72- 1 , 

From which the firft equation being fubtrafted, there 
remains Ax 72 + i[ 2 —A n 1 + B X”—1 —872=72 + 1 ; 
this contraftqd will be 2 At2 + A + B= t2+i; 
whence we have 2 A —-I X n + A + B — 1=0: 
Wherefore, by taking 2 A — 1 = o, and A + B — 1 
— o, we have A = 4 , and B = 4 ; and confequently 

I + 2 + 3 + 4.. ( ^A 7 ! 2 + Bt?) = — + - = 

2 2 

72 X 72 - 1 - I, 


I 4 + 2 4 + 3 4 
X f +2* + 3 S 


,= | + 

n 


+ a 4 +l 1 - 

n 

2 3 

L 5 T 7 4 

30 

n* 

2 

I 2 

12 


h 4 ’- 

■ 4 + 


& -— ___ , n - 

What is the fum of the ten firft terms of the feries » + 1 — J + — T 


1 + 24-3, &Cl ? 

In this cafe n — 10,.then 


Now,, the firft equation be- 


72 X 72 + 1 10 X 11 _ 


Scries. 


l 6 + 2 S + 3 6 . 72 * 

7 2 2 O 42 

What is the fum of the ten firft terms of the feries 
i 3 +2 3 +3 3 » &c . ? 

_ . 1 X 7 ! + l| J _ too x IZT „ 

n ~ 10, then -—*—+—L =---= 25 x i 2 t 

4 4 

= 3 ° 2 5 - 

4. Required the fum of n terms of the feries of tri¬ 
angular numbers o, i, 3, 6, 10 .72. ? 

Let A 72 3 + B 72 2 + C 72 = o, 1,2, 3.77, = /.—«. 

Now the. 72 + i,th term of this feries, by Example 2. is 

ll+ *. ThenA.T+~ 7 | 3 + B J 7 + 1 J 2 . C. 


ing fubtrafted from this, wehave 3A»’+3A+2B 

x « + A + B +C = — + -. Or, 3 At*’ + 3 A 7 /-+ 
11 22 

A. 


z 
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Series. 


+i— 2 B X ft — B. 


Whence, by equating the homologous terms, we 
have 3 A = {, and A = | : i — jBr 3A; whence 
2 B: — 4 = 0, A + C rr — B. Hence C =: — ■§, 
Now, thefc values being fubftituted in the above 

equation, gives the fum — ^- — 


— 1 . n -f- 1 


and if n -f- t be put for 


the 


fum of n terms of this feries will be n L n . ~K . ! - * n 

1,2-3 

By proceeding in the fame manner, the fum of » 

terms of pyramidal numbers, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, See . 

+ 1 . » + 2 • w + 3 


n will be found ~ 


And 


Here 


10: then 


n . n -f- 1 


5. Let the fum of the feries IT + h + uT 


R 2 


R> 


conti- 


R 


nued to n terms be required ? 

It we multiply this feries indefinitely continued by 
— i| 2 , or R 2 — 2 R -)■ 1, the produdt is R ; there¬ 
fore the amount of the indefinite feries is • — and 

R — il 

the fum of n terms may be found by fubtradling the 
terms after the nth from that amount. Now, the terms 

n + t , 72 + 2 


after the nth are 


R“+i + R a -J- 2 


See. which may 


be divided into the two following feries: 

- O 


Firft, — x 
R“ 


1 

R 


+ i_ 

R 2 


+ 


1 

rT’ 


&c. = JL 


Second, —. x 

Ra * 


+ h + 


_ 3 _ 

R* 

1 

R n 

fubtrad the fum of thefe two feries from the amount 
of the propofed feries indefinitely continued, the remain- 

■der will be found = - - 


R n R — 1 
1 R 

&c. = _L x —— 
R“ R — il 


Now, if we write a for ~ * and r for R — 1, and 


R —If. 


Firft, 


n 


n R 
- a. 


K 1 


R 3 


&c. = _ +_i 

R R 1 


Second, 


&c. —: 


72 R 
1 . 


72 R 


+ —, &c. m I 

ft R 3 n 


X 


L x- 

R R 2 


■ a 

— X 


R — 


.’he difference of thefe feries is 


— a R .. «—.2 


Sei 


which reduced becomes 


72 -f- a — 1 X t~ + <2 — t 


.!• 2 •. 3 • 4 

the fum of any feries of figurate numbers is determined 
by a like formula, the law of continuation being obvi¬ 
ous. 

What is the fum of the ten firft terms of triangular 
numbers i, 3, 6, 10, 15, See. ? 

jfci - IoX 1 r X 12 
3 6 

~ 220. 


•6. Let the fum of the feries f_1- ”_ 1 + ”_ 3 

n R «R 1 n R 2 

See. be required ? 

This feries is equal to the difference of the two fol¬ 
lowing. 


+ _, & c.= 


To proceed farther would I ad us far beyond the li¬ 
mits afligned for this article; we muft thcreiure refer 
thufe who require more infoimation on this fubjed to 
the following authors.—Bertrand’s Divii’oppciiteut, &c. 
vol. 1 ; Dodfon’s Mathematical Repofitory, vol. 1 ; E- 
merfon’s Algebra; Appendix to Gravefend’s Algeb r a ; 
Hutton’s Paper on Cubic Equations and Infinite Se. 
ries, in the Philofophical Tranlactions for 1780 ; Mac- 
laurin’s Fluxions: Malcolm’s Arithmetic ; Mafere’s An¬ 
nuities ; and Scriptores Logarithmic/, See. ; D; Moivre’s 
Dodrineof Chances, and a Paper by the fame author in 
the Philofophical 'L ranfadf ns, n u 240 : Simpfon’s Al¬ 


gebra, Elfays, Fluxions, and Mifcellanies ; Sterling’s 
Summatio et InUrpoilatio Serierum ; Syntagma Matbefios , 
See. 

SERINGAPATAM, the ca; ital of Myfore, the 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan, is fituated in an ifland 
oftheCavery river, about 290 or 300 miles from Ma¬ 
dras. The ifland, upon furvey, appeared to be about 
four miles in length by one and a half in breadth, 
acrofs the middle, where tt is likewife higheft, whence 
it gradually falls and narrows towards the extremitie-- 
The weft end of the ifland, on which there is a fort of 
confiderable ftrength, flopes more, efpecially towards 
the north ; and the ground riling qn the oppofite fide 
of the river commands a diftind view of every part of 
the fort. The fort and outworks occupy about a mile 
of the weft end of the ifland, and are diftinguifhed by 
magnificent buildings, and ancient Hindoo pagbdas, 
contrafted with the more lofty and fplendid monuments 
lately raifed in honour of the Mahometan faith. The 
great garden, called the Laul Baug, covers about as 
much of the eaft end of the ifland as the fort and out* 
woi ks do of the weft ; and the whole intermediate fp ice, 
except a fmall inclofure, on the north bank near the fort, 
was, before the lad war, filled with houfes, and formed 
an extenlive fuburb, of which the greateftpart was ue- 
ftroyed by Tippoo to make room for batteries to de¬ 
fend the ifland when attacked by the combined forces 
of Earl Cornwallis and the Mahratta chiefs in Februa¬ 
ry 1792. This fuburb, or town of modern ftrudure, 
is about half a mile fquare, divided into regular crofs 
ftreets, all wide, and fhaded on each fide by trees. It 
is furrounded by a ftrong mud wall, contains many goed 
houfes, and feems to have been preierved by the Sultan 
for the accommodation of merchants, and for the con¬ 
venience of troops ftationed on that part of the ifland 
for its defence. A little to the eaftward of the town 
is the entrance to the great garden, which was laid out 
in regular ihady wa ks of large cyprefs trees, and 
abounding with fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables of 
every defeription. It polfeifed all the beauty and ele¬ 
gance of a country retirement, and was dignified by 
the maufoleum of Hyder the late fultan, and a fuperb 
new palace built by his Jon. This noble garden was 
1 devoted to deftrudion ; and the trees which had flufed 
Ri their proud mailer, and contributed to his pleafures, 
were formed into the means of proteding his enemies 
in fiibverting his empire. Before that event, fo glori¬ 
ous to the arms of England, this infulatcd metropolis’ 
P P 2 (fays 


irpr-ru- 

urn. 
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(fays Major Dirom) mud have been the richeft, mod who, together with the Siphnii, joined Greece again(l Sermon 
convenient, and breautiful fpot poffeffed in the prefent Xerxes, were almoft the only iflanders who refufed || 
age by any native prince in India; but when the allies to give him earth and water in token of fubmiffion, ,£ er P «>fe 
left it, the Sultan’s fort and city only remained, in. re- (Herodotus). Seriphea Rana, a proveribial faying con- 
pair amidft all the wrecks of his former grandeur, the cerning a perfon who can neither fing nor fay ; frogs in 
ifland prefenting nothing but the appearance of wretch- this ifland being faid to be dumb, (Pliny), 
ed barrennefs. Tippoo is a man of talents, enterprife, SERMON, a difeourfe delivered in public, for the 
and great wealth ; but in the opinion of our author, purpofe of religious inflruftion and improvement, 
the remaining years of his ill-fated life will be unequal Funeral Sermon. See Funeral Orations. 
to renew the beauties of his terreftrial paradife. N. Eat. SEROJJ of almonds, is the quantity of two htin- 
12 0 31' 45’'. E. Long. 96° 46' 45". dred weight; of anife feed, it is from three to four hun- 

SERINGHAM, an ifland. of Indoflan, formed dred; of Caftilefoap, from tw’o hundred and an half to 
about fix miles north-weft of Trinchinopoly by the river three hundred and three quarters. 

Cavery, which divides itfelf into two branches: that to SEROSITY, in medicine, the watery part of the 
the northward takes the name of Cokrom, but the blood. 


fouthern branch preferves its old name the Cavery. 
Each of thefe rivers, after a courfe of about 90 miles, 
empty themfelves into the fea; the Coleroon at Devi- 
cottab, and the Cavery near Tranquebar, at about 20 
miles diftance from one another. In this iflar.d facing 
Trinchinopoly, ftood a famous pagoda furrounded by 
feven fquare walls of ftone, 27 feet high and four feet 
thick. The fpace between the outward and fecond 
walls meafured 310 feet, and fo proportionably of the 
reft. Each enclojure had four large gates, with a high 
tower ; which were placed, one in the middle of each 
fide of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal 
points. The outward wall was about four miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and its gateway to the fouth was ornament¬ 
ed with pillars, fome of which were fingle (tones 33 feet 
in length and five in diameter; while thofe that formed 
the roof were (till larger; and in the inmoft inclofure 
were the chapels.—About half a mile to the eaft was 
another large pagoda called JumlikiJlna, which had but 
one inclofure. 

The pagoda of Seringham was held in great venera¬ 
tion, from a belief that it contained the identical image 
of the god Wiftnou worfhipped byBrama; and pilgrims 
came here from all parts of India with offerings of mo¬ 
ney to procure abfolution. A large part of the reve¬ 
nue of the ifland was allotted for maintenance of 
the Brarr.ins who inhabited the pagoda; and thefe, with 
their families, formerly amounted to no fewer than 
40,000 perfons all maintained by the fuperftitious li¬ 
berality of the adjacent country. 

8ERIOLA, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the .order of polygamia oequalis, and to the dais ot 
fyngenefia; and in the natural fyftem ranged under the 
49th order, Compofitee. The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
the calyx Ample ; and the pappus is fomewhat plumofe. 
There are four fpecies ; 1. The Levigata. 2. JEthnen- 
fis. 3. Cretenfis. 4. Urens. The firft is a native 
of the ifland of Candia, and flowers in July and Auguft ; 
<he fecond is a native of Italy ; and the fourth is a na¬ 
tive of the fouth of Europe. 

SERIPHIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belnng- 
jr.n to the order of monogamia, and to the clafs of fyn¬ 
genefia. The calyx is imbricated ; the corolla is mo- 
nopetalous and regular, with one oblong feed under it. 
There is only one fpecies, the cmereum, which is a na¬ 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

SERIPHU 3 (anc. geog.), one of the Cyclades or 
iSands in tlie -ffigean fea, called Saxum Seriphium by 
Tacitus, as if all a rock ; one i f the ufual places of ba- 
*ilime#t among the Romans. The people, Serif kli; 


SERPENS, in aftronomy, a conftellation in the 
northern hemifphere, called more particularly Serpens 
Ophiucbi. The ftars in the conftellation Serpens, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 18 ; in Tycho’s, 13 ; in He- 
velius’s, 22 ; and in the Britannic catalogue, 64, 

Serpens Biceps , or Double-headed Snake ; a monfter 
of the ferpent kind there being no permanent fpecies 
of this conformation. That reprefented on Plate 
CCCCXLIX. and copied from Edwards, came from 
the ifland of Barbadoes; and was faid to have been ta¬ 
ken out of an egg of the fize of a fmall pullet’s egg by 
a man who found it under-ground as he. was digging. 

The heads were not in an hozontal poifition when the 
fnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under-fides leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, as is ex- 
preffed at A. The upper fide, for the whole length, 
was covered with fmall feales, falling one over another .; 
the belly was covered with fingle feales running acrofs 
it, in the form of half rings. It was all over of a yel- 
lowi(h colour, without any fpots or variation. Mr Ed¬ 
wards alfo informs us, that a perfon brought to him 
a common Englifh fnake, which had two heads quite 
feparate from each other, the necks parting about an 
inch from the head. 

Serpens; Serpent, in the Linnsean fyflem of zoo¬ 
logy, an order of animals belonging to the clafs of am¬ 
phibia, and comprehending fix genera, viz. the crotalus, 
or rattle-fnake ; the boa, including ten fpecies : the co¬ 
luber, or viper ; the anguis, or fnake; the amphijhtena, or 
annulated fnake, the body and tail of which are com- 
pofed of annular fegments ; and the aecilia, or tentacu¬ 
lated fnake, the body and tail of which are wrinkled, 
without feales, and the upper part furnifhed with two 
feelers; and including two fpecies. See an account of 
thefe genera under their refpedtive names. _ 

The characters of ferpents, according to Linnaeus, Diftin- 
are thefe: They are amphibious animals, breathing guilhing 
through the mouth by means of lungs only ; having a character 
tapering body, no diftinft neck ; the jaws not articula- of ferpents 
ted, but dilatable, and deftitute effect, fins, and ears. 

The ferpent has from th.e beginning been the enemy g enc r a i 
of man ; and it has hitherto continued to terrify and obfem- 
annoy him, notwithstanding all the arts which have tions. 
been pradlifed to deftroy it. Formidable in itfelf, it 
deters the invader from the purfuit ; and from its fi¬ 
gure, capable of finding (belter in a little fpace, it is 
not eafily drfeovered by thofe who would venture to 
encounter it. Thus poffeffed at once of potent arms, 
and inacceflible or fecure retre.ats*, it baffles all the 

arts 
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Serpens, arts cf man, though ever fo eaineftly bent upon its ture, and exhibiting a whole nation linking under the Serpens 
“^" v '' w deftruftion. For this reafon, there is fcarce a country ravages of a fingle ferpent. At that time man had not w 
in the world that does not Hill give birth to this poi- learned the art of uniting the efforts of many to effcdt 
fonous brood, that feems formed to quell human pride, one great purpofe. Oppofing multitudes only added 
and reprefs the boaft of fecurity. Mankind have dri- new victims to the general calamity, and increaltd imi- 
ven the lion, the tyger, and the wolf, from their vicini- tual embaraffment and terror. The animal was there 
ty ; but the fnake and the viper Hill defy their power, fore to be fingly oppofed by him who had the greased; 

Their numbers, however, are thinned by human af- drength, the bell armour, and the molt undaunted corn 
fiduity ; and it is poffible fame of the kinds are whol- rage. In fuch an encounter, hundreds mult have du¬ 
ly dedroyed. In none cf the countries of Europe are len; till one, more lucky than the red, by a fortunate' 
they fufficiently numerous to be truly terrible. The blow, or by taking the monfter in its torpid interval, 
various malignity that has been afcribed to European and furcharged with fpoi'l, might kill, and thus rid Lis 
ferpents of old isnow utterly unknown; there are hot country of the dedroyer. Such was the crigina’oc- 
above three or four kinds that are dangeious, and cupaiion of heroes; and thcfe who fird obtained th.it 
their poilon operates in all in the fame manner. The name, from their dedroying the ravagers of the earth., 
drowfy death, the darting of the blood from every gained it much more defervedly than their fuccelfots, 
pore, the infatiable and burning third, the melting who acquired their reputation only for (heir fkill in de¬ 
down the folid mafs of the whole form into one heap dreying each other. But as we defeend into more en- 
of putrefa&ion, faid to be occafioned by the bites of lightened antiquity, we dnd thefe animals lefs fermi- 
African ferpents, are horrors with which we are entire- dable, as being attacked in a more fuccefsful nanoer* 
ly unacquainted. We are told, that while Regulus led his army along the 

But though we have thus reduced thefe dangers, ha- banks of the river Bagrada in Africa, an enormous fer- 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, in other pent difputed his paffage over. We are allured by Piiny, 
parts of the world they dill rage with all their ancient that it was 120 feet long, and.that it had dedroyed many 
malignity. In the warm countries that lie within the of the army. At lad, however, the battering engines 
tropics, as well as in the cold regions of the north, were brought out againd it; and thefe availing it at a 
where the inhabitants are few, the ferpents propagate didance, it was foon dedroyed. Its fpoils were car- 
in equal proportion. But of all countries thofe re- ried to Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 
gions have them in the greated abundance where the for his fuccefs. There are, perhaps, few fads better- 
fields are unpeopled and fertile, and where the climate afeertuined in hidory than this: an ovation was a ic- 
fupplies warmth and humidity. All along the fwampy markable honour; and was given only for fome fi^nal 
banks of the river Niger or Oroonoko, where the fun exploit that did not deferve a triumph: no hidorian. 
is hot, the foreds thick, and the men but few, the fer- would offer to invent th.it part of the dory at lead, 
pents cling among the branches of the trees in infinite without being fubjeft to the mod fhameful detedion. 
numbers, and carry on an unceafing war againd all The fkin Was kept for feveral years after in the Capi- 
other animals in their vicinity. Travellers have affured tol ; and Pliny fays he faw it there. At prefent, in¬ 
tis, that they have often feen large fnakes twining deed, fuch ravages from ferpents are fcarce feen in any 
round the trunk cf a tall tree, encompaffing it like a part of the world ; not but that, in Africa a.nd Ame- 
wreath, and thus rifing and defeeniing at pleafure— rica, fome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
We are not, therefore, to rejed as wholly fabulous the affaults of men to this day. 
accounts left us by the ancients of the terrible devafta- 

tions committed by a fingle ferpent. It is probable, in Nequent expleri corda t.nnilo 

early times, when the arts were little known, and man- Terribiles ocuhs viliofaquefetitptBore* 

kind were but thinly fcattered over the earth, that fer¬ 
pents, continuing undisturbed poffeffors of the fored, If we take afurvey of ferpents in general, they have- 

grew to an amazing magnitude ; and every other tribe marks by which they are didinguifhed from all the red 
of animals fell before them. It then might have bap- of animated nature. They have the length a id the flip- 
pened, that the ferpents reigned tyrants of the diltiid plenefs of the eel, but want fins to fwim with; they 
f or centuries together. To aivmals of this kind, grown have the fcaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard 
by time and rapacity to too or 150 feet in length, the but they want legs to walk w r ith; they have the 
lion, the tiger, and even the elephant itfelf, were but crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal 
feeble opponents. That horrible feetor, which even the they have lungs to breathe with: like all the reptile 
t ommoned and the mod harmlelV fnakes are dill found kind, they are refentful when offended; and nature* has 
to diffufe, might, in thefe larger ones, become too fupplied them with terrible arms to revenue every in¬ 
powerful far any living being to withftand ; and while jury.. 0 

they preyed without diftindtion, they might thus alfo Though they are poffeffed of very different degrees Conffrma* 
have poifoned the atmofphere around them. In this of malignity, yet they are all formidable to man, and tion of 
n:a. ner, having for ages lived in the hidden and un- have a drong limilitude of form to each other. With their 
peopled fored, and finding, a; their appetites were more refpetf to their conformation, all ferpents have a very mouth * 
powerful, the quantity cf their prey decreafing, it is wide mouth in proportion to the fize of the head ; and 
poffible they might venture boldly from their letreats what is very extraordinary, they can gape and Avail >w 
Into the more cultivated parts of the country, and carry the head of another animal which is three times as b : ’>- 
confternation among mankind, as they had before de- as their own. However, it is no way furpriilng dm 
fili-ion among the lower ranks cf nature. We have the (kin of the fiake fhnuld dretch to receive fo large 
many hidories of antiquity, prefer,tire as fuch a pic- a moil'd ; the wonder feems how the jaws could take it 
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in. To explain this, it muft be cbferved, that the jaws 
ot' this animat da not open as oms, in the manner of a 
pair r-.f hinges, vvhete bones are applied to bones, and 
pup upon one another : on the contrary, the ferpent’s 
j rxs aie held together at the roots by a ftretching mili¬ 
eu!., r fkin ; by v hich means tliey open as widely as the 
up. imal ci; ooles to ftretch them, and admit of a prey 
much thicker than the fnake’s own body. The throat, 
like ftrebching leather, dilates to admit the morfel; 
the ftomach.receives it in part, and the reft remains in 
the gullet, till putrefadtion and the juices of the fer- 
pent’s body unite to diffolve it. 

Some ferpents have fangs or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
hollow ; and, by a peculiar contrivance, are capable 
being eredied or depreifed at pleafure. 

The eyes of all ferpents are fmall, if compared to 
the length of the body; and though differently co¬ 
loured in different kinds, yet the appearance of all is 
malign and heavy ; and, from their known qualities, 
they itrike the imagination with the idea of a creature 
meditating mifehief. In fome, the upper eyelid is 
wanting, and the ferpent winks only with that below ; 
in others, the animal has a nidlitating membrane or 
fkin, refembling that which is found in birds, which 
keeps the eye clean and prelerves the fight. The fufi¬ 
nance of the eye in all is hard and horny ; the cryftal- 
line humour occupying a great part of the globe. 

The holes for hearing are very vifible in all: but 
there are no conduits for fmelling ; though it is proba¬ 
ble that fome of them enjoy that fenfe in tolerable per- 
fedtion. 

The tongue in all thefe animals is long and forky. 
It is compofed of two long flefliy fubftances, which 
terminate in fharp points, and are very pliable. At 
the root it is connedted very ftrongly to the neck by two 
tendons, that give it a variety of play. Some of the vi¬ 
per kind have tongues a fifth part of the length of their 
bodies; they are continually darting them out; but they 
are entirely harmlefs, and only terrify thofe who are ig¬ 
norant of die real fituation of'their poifon. 

If from the jaws we go on to the gullet, we fhall 
find it very wide for the animal’s fize, and capable of 
beingdiftended to a great degree; at the bottom of 
this lies the ftomach, which is not fo capacious, and 
receives only a part of the prey, while the reft conti¬ 
nues in the gullet for digeftion. When the fubftance 
in theiftomach is diffolved into chyle, it paffes into the 
inteftir.es, and from thence goes to nourilhment, or to 
be excluded by the vent. 

Like moft other animals, ferpents are furnifhed with 
lungs, which we fuppofe are ferviceable in breathing, 
though we cannot perceive the manner in which this 
operation is performed ; for though ferpents are often 
feen apparently to draw in their breaih, yet we cannot 
find the fmalleft figns of their ever refpiring it again. 
Their lungs, however, are long and large, and doubt- 
lefs are neceflary to promote their languid circulation. 
The heart is formed as in the tortoiie, the frog, and 
the lizard kinds, fo as to work without the affiftance 
of the lungs. It is fingle ; the gieateft part of the 
bloou flowing from the great vein to the great artery 
by the (horteft courfe. By this contrivance of nature 
•we eafily gather two confequences ; that fnakes are 
amphibious, being equally capable of living on land 


lfo they are torpid in wln- 
and otlie; animals formed 


Serpens, 


and in the water; an.; t'ivu . 
ter, like the ba-, ihe'iizaib 
in the fame m,i iuu-. 

The vent in theie animals ferves for the emiffion of Mode of 
the urine and tiiefseces, and for the purpofe of gene-generation, 
ration. The inftrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue : the ovaries in 
the female are double alfo; and the aperture is very 
Jarge/in order to receive the double inftrument of the 
male. They copulate in their retreats ; and it is laid 
by the ancients, that in this fiuation they appear like 
one ferpent with two heads. 

As the body of this animal is long, flender, and ca- Number of 
pable ot bending in every direction, die number oi joint*in 
joints in the back-bone are numerous bsyona what one flyback-, 
would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds, they bone ‘ 
amount to not above 30 or 40; in the l'trpent kind 
they amount to 145 from the head to the vent, and 25 
more from that to ihe tail. The number of thefe joints 
muft give the back-bone a furprifing degree of pliancy ; 
but this is (till increafed by the manner in which each 
ot thefe joints are locked into the other. In man and 
quadrupeds, the flat furfaces of the bones are laid one 
againft the other, and bound tight by linews ; but in 
ferpents, the bones play one within the other like ball 
and focket, fo that they have full motion upon each 
other in every direction. It 

Though the number of joints in the back-bone is Number of 
great, yet that of the ribs is ffill gr. ater ; for, from ribs, 
the head to the vent, there are two ribs • to every joint, 
which makes their number 290 in all. Thefe ribs are 
furnifhed with mufcles, four in number; which being 
inferted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
and give the animal great ftrength and agility in all its 
motions 

The fkin alfo contributes to its motions, being com¬ 
pofed of a number of feales united to each other by a 
tranfparent membrane, which grows harder as it grows 
older, until the animal changes, which is generally done 
twice a-year. This cover then burfts near the head, 
and the ferpent creeps from it by an undulatory mo¬ 
tion, in a new fkin, much more vivid than the former. 

If the old flough be then viewed, every fcale will be 
diftindtly feen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
found greateft where the part of the body they covered 
was iargelt. 

There is much geometrical neatnefs in the difpofal of 
the ferpent’s feales, for affilting the animal’s finuous 
motion. As the edge of the foremoft feales lie over 
the ends of their following feales, fo thofe edges, when 
the feales are eredted, which the animal has a power of 
doing in a fmall degree, catch in the ground, like the 
nails in the wheel' of a chariot, and fo promote and fa¬ 
cilitate the animal’s progreflive motion. The eredting 
thefe feales is by means of a multitude of diftindf mufcles 
with which each is fupplied, and one end of which is 
tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. 

In fome of the ferpent kind there is the exadieft fym- 
metry in tpefe feales ; in others they are jifpole J m >re 
irregulary. In fome there a; e larger feales on the bel¬ 
ly, and often anfwering to the number of ribs ; in others, 
however, the animal is with- >ut them, LTpm this liignt 
difference, Linnaeus has founded his uiltindtions ot the 
various claffes of the ferpent tribe. 

When we come to compare ferpents with each other, 

the eir iUC ' 


’ Scales. 
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Serpent, the firft great diftinction appears in their fize ; no ether 
^tribe of animals differing io widely in this particular. 

This tribe of animals, l.ke that of iiihes, ieems to have 
no bounds put to their growth: their bones are in a 
great rnealure cartilaginous, and they are confequently 
capable of great extenfion : the older, therefore, a fer- 
pent becomes, the larger it grows ; and as they feem to 
live to a great age, they arrive at an enormous fize. 

Leguat allures us, that he faw one in J tva that was 
50 feet long. Carli mentions their growing to above 
40 feet; and there is now the (kin of one in the Bri- 
tifh Mufar.un that meafures 32. Mr Wentworth, who 
had large concerns in the Berbices in America, allures 
us, that in that country they grow to an enormous 
length. He one day font out a foldier, with an Indian, 
to kill wild fowl for the table; and they accordingly 
went fume miles from the fort: in purfuing their game, 
the Indian, who generally marched before, beginning 
to tiie, went to reft himfelfupon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, as he fuppofed it to be; but when he was juft 
going to fit down, the enoimous mender began to 
move ; and the poor favage perceiving that he had ap¬ 
proached a loa; the greateft of all the ferpent kind, 
dr-pped down in an agony. The ioldier, who percei 
ved at fome diftance what had happened, levelled at 
the lerpent’s head, and by a lucky aim fhot it dead: 
however, he continued his fire until he was allured that 
the animal was killed ; and then going up to refeue his 
companion, who was fallen motionlds by its fide, he, 
to his aftonilhment, found him dead likewiie, being 
killod by the fright. Upon his leturn to the fort, and 
telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 
the animal to be brought up, when it was meafured, 
and found to be 36 feet long. He had the Ikin Huff¬ 
ed, and then fent to Europe as a prelent to the prince 
of Orange, in whofe cabinet it was lately to be feen at the 
Hague ; but the Ikin is Ifcrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Eaft Indies they grow all'o to an enormous 
fize, particularly in the illand of Java, wheie, we are af- 
fured, that one of them will deftroy and devour a buf¬ 
falo. See Boa. 

14 But it is happy for mankind that the rapacity of thefe 
Gluttony, frightful creatures is often their punilhment; for when 
ever any of the ferpent ki ml have gorged themfelves in 
this manner, whenever their body is feen particularly 
diftended with fo >d, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and defheyed with fafety. Patient of 
hunger to a furprifing degree, vhenever they feize and 
1 wallow their prey, they feetn, like l'urfeited gluttons, 
unwieldy, „ ftupid, helplefs, and fieepy; they at that 
time ltek fome retreat, where they may luik for feve- 
ral days together, ar.J digeft their meal in fafety : the 
finalleft effort at that time is capable of deftroying 
them ; they can fiarce make any refinance ; and they 
are equally unqualified for ffght or oppolition : that is 
the happy opportunity of attacking them with fuccefs ; 
at that time the naked Indian himfelf does not fear to 
aifail them. But it is otherwiie when this fieepy in¬ 
terval cf digeftion is over ; they then iffue, with fa- 
mifhed appetites, from their retreats, and with accu¬ 
mulated teirors, while every animal of the foreft flies 
before them. 

Btit though thefe animals are of all others the mod 
voracio"s, and though the motfel which they fwallow 
without chewing, ic greater than vshat any other crea¬ 


ture, either by land or water, can devour ; yetnoani- S.-p'-nr. 
mals upen earth bear abftinence fo long as they. A v 
fingle meal, with many of the fnake kind, feems to he 
the adventure of a feaion ; it is an occurrence, of which 
they have been for weeks, nay fcmetirn. s for months, in 
patient expectation. When they have feized their 
prey, their induftry forfeveial weeks is entirely difer n- 
tinued ; the fortunate capture of an hour often fat idles 
them for the remaining j.eilod of their annual nativity. 

As their blood is colder than that of mod other ierrA- 
trial animals, and as it circulates but (lowly through 
their bodes, fo their powers of digellion are but feeble. 

Their prey continues, for a longtime, partly in the 
ftomach, partly in the gullet, and is often fern in part 
hanging out of the mouth. In this manner it digefts 
by degrees; and in proportion as the part below is dif- 
folved, the part above is taken in. Ic is not therefoie. 
till this tedious operation is entirely perfumed, that 
the ferpent renews its appetite and its activity. But 
fhould any accident prevent it from Willing once more 
from its cell, it ft ill can continue to bear famine for 
weeks, months, nay foryeats together. Vi j ea* are of- , Sce ^4^ 
ten kept in boxes for fix or eight months, without any n tm\\ 
food whatever ; and there are little ferpents fometime.s 
fent over to Europe from Grand Cairo, that live for 
fevera! years in glades, and never eat at all, nor even 
(lain the glafs with their excrements. 

Other creatures have a choice in their provifi ;r. : but Food; 
the ferpent indiferiminately preys upon all ; the buf¬ 
falo, the tiger, and the gazelle. One would think that 
the porcupine’s quills might be fuificient to protect it 
but whatever has 11 ie ferves to appeafe the hunger of 
thefe devouring creatures : porcupines, with all their 
quills, have frequently been found in their ftomachs 
when killed and opened ; nay, they moll frequently are 
feen to devour each other. 

A life of favage hoftil.ty in the foreft effers the ima- r ? 
gination one of the molt tremendous pictures in nature. .. 

Tn thole burning countries,, where the fun dries up eve- frcqivnt. 7 
ry brook for hundreds of miles round ; when what had 
the appearance of a great river in the rainy feaion, be¬ 
comes, in fummer, one dreary bed cf laud ; in thofe 
countries a lake that is never dry, cr a brook that is 
perennial—is confidered by every atvmal as the gloated: 
convenience of nature. When they have dilcovered 
this, no dangers can deter them iiom attempting to 
flake their thirft. Thus the neighbourhood of a rivu¬ 
let, in the heart of the tropical continents, is generally 
the place where all the hoftile tribes of nature draw up 
for the engagement. On the banks of tins.little envud: 
fpot, thoufands of animals of vaiious kind:- ar: fie a v 
turing to quench their thirft, or preparing to fiiz-j theft- 
prey. The elephants are perceived in a long line, rr: uvl.- 
ing from the darker parts of the foreft ; the binthh -, 
aie there, depending upon numbers ft-.r kcurity ; the 
gazelles relying foleiy upon their fv. iftr.efi,; the lion and 
tiger waiting a proper opportunity to ilize ; hut chief¬ 
ly the larger ferpents are upon guard there, and defend 
the accedes of the lake. .Not an hour p-,lifts without 
fome dreadful combat; but theferper.t, defended by its 
feales, and naturally capable of {ultakiing a 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moil formidable. It. 
is the moil wakeful alfo ; for the whole tribe iEep- 
with their eyes open, and are confequently for ever 
upon the watch ; fo that, till th Jr rapacity is f&dsfvm,. 


•ence, 
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.irr^ns. few aulrr.ai; will venture to approach their fta- 

*” tion. 

The found In comparing ferpents as to their voices, fome are 
which they found [".lent, fome have a peculiar cry ; but hiding is 
ut f er. jjjg found which they mod commonly fend forth, ei¬ 
ther as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their ene¬ 
mies. In the countries where they abound, they are 
generally filent in the middle of the day, when they 
are obliged to retire from the heat of the climate ; but 
as the cool of the evening approaches, they are then 
heard ilTuing from their cells with continued hidings ; 
and fuch is the variety of their notes, that fome have 
affured us they very much refemble the mufic cf an 
Engldh grove. This fome will hardly credit; at any 
rate, fuch notes, however melodious, can give but very 
little delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the minftrel. If confidered, indeed, as they anl’werthe 
animal’s own occafions, they will be found well adapt¬ 
ed to its nature, and fully anfwering the purpofes of 
15 terrifying fuch as would venture to offend it. > 

3Sow they With refpect to motion, fome ferpents, particularly 
Hiove. t hofe of the viper kind, niove (lowly ; while others 
dart with amazing fwiftnefs. The motion in all is fi- 
milar ; but the ftrength of body in fome gives a very 
different appearance. The viper, that is but a flow 
feeble,bodied animal, makes way in a heavy undulating 
manner; advancing its head, then drawing up its tail 
behind, and bending the body into a bow ; then from 
the fpot where the head and tail were united, advan¬ 
cing the head forward as before. This, which is the 
motion of all ferpents, is very different from that of 
the earth-worm or the naked fnail. The ferpent, as 
was laid above, has a back-bone, wiih numerous joints ; 
and this bone the animal has power of bending in 
every direction, but without being able to (horten or 
lengthen it at pleasure. The earth-worm, on the other 
hand, has no back-bone ; but its body is compofed of 
rings, which, like a barber’s puff, it can lengthen or 
fhorten as it finds neceffary. The earth-worm, there¬ 
fore, in order to move forward, lengthens the body; 
then by the fore part clings to the ground where it has 
reached, and then contrafts and brings up its rear : 
then, when the body is thus (hortened, the fore-part is 
lengthened again for another progreffion, and fo on. 
The ferpent, inftead of fhortening the body, bends it 
into an arch ; and this is the principal difference between 
ferpentine and vermicular progreffion. ^ 

We have inftanced this motion in the viper, as molt 
eafily difcerned ; but there are many ferpents that dart 
with fuch amazing fwiftnefs, that they appear rather 
to leap than crawl. It is moll probable, however, that 
no ferpent can dart upon even ground farther than its 
-own length at ©ne effort. Our fears indeed may in- 
creafe the force of their fpeed, which is fometimes 
found fo fatal. We are told by fome, that they will 
dart to a very gTeat diftance ; but this we have never 
been able to alcertain. The manner of progreffion in 
the fwifteft ferpent we know, which is the jaculus, is 
by inftantly coiling itfelf upon its tail, and darting 
from thence to its full extent: then carrying the tail, 
as quick as lightning, to the head ; coiling and dart¬ 
ing again ; and by this means proceeding with extreme 
rapidity, without ever quitting the ground. Indeed, 
if we confider the length and the weaknefs of the 
back-bone in all thefe animals; if we regard the make 


of the vertebrse, in which we fliall find the jur.dtures Serpen* 
all formed to give phiy, and none to give power ; we 
cannot be cf opinion that they have a faculty of fpring- 
ing from the ground, as they entirely want a fulcrum, 
if we msy fo exprefs it, from whence to take their 
fpring; the whole body being compofed of unfup- 
ported muffles and joints that are yielding. 

Though all ferpents are amphibious, fome are much Though 
fonder of the water than others; and though deftitute amphibious 
of fins or gills, remain at the bottom, or fwim along yet they 
the J’urfa'ce, with great eafe. From their internal (true- when 

ture, we fee how well adapted they are for either ele- wate*^” 

ment: and how capable their blood is of circulating at 
the bottom as freely as in the frog or the tortoife. 

They can, however, endure to live in frefh water only ; 
for fait is an effeftual bane to the whole tribe. The 
greateft ferpents are mcll ufually found in frefh water, 
either choofing it as thejr favourite element, or finding 
their prey in fuch places in the greateft abundance. 

But that all will live and fwim in liquids, appears from 
an experiment of Redi; who put a ferpent into a large 
glafs veffel of wine, where it lived fwimming about fix 
hours ; though, when it was by force immerfed and 
put under that liquid, it lived only one hour and an 
half. He put another in common water, where it 
lived three days ; but when it was kept under water 
it lived only about 12 heurs. Their motion there, 
however, is perfectly the reverfe of what it is upon 
land ; for in order to fupport themfelves upon an ele¬ 
ment lighter than their bodies, they are obliged to in- 
creafe their furface Ln a very artificial manner. On earth 
their windings are perpendicular to the furface ; in wa¬ 
ter they are parallel to it: in other words, if a perfon 
fhould wave his hand up and down, it will- give an idea 
of the animal’s progrefs on land ; if to the right and 
left, it will give fome idea of its progrefs on the water. 

Some ferpents have a moft horrible feetor attending F(Etor< 
them, vvh : cb is alone capable of intimidating the brave. 

This proceeds from two glands near the vent, like thofe 
in the weafel or polecat; and, like thofe animals, in 
proportion as they are excited by rage or by fear the 
icent grows ftronger. It would feem, however, that 
fuch ferpents as are moft venomous are leaft offenfive in 
this particular; fince the rattle fnake and the viper have 
no fmell whatever; nay, we are told, that at Calicut 
and Craoganon, in the Eaft Indies, there are fome ve¬ 
ry noxious ferpents, who are fo far from being difa- 
greeable, that their excrements are fought after, and 
kept as the moft pleaftng perfume. The Efculapian 
ferpent is alfo of this number. 4a 

Some ferpents bring forth their young alive, as tire Somevi- 
viper; fome bring forth eggs, which are hatched by viparous, _ 
the heat of their iituation, as the common black fnake, others ovi; 
and the majority of the ferpent tribe. When a reader, P aro ' us " 
ignorant of anatomy, is told, that fome i f thofe ani¬ 
mals produce their young alive, and that fome produce 
eggs only, he is apt to fuppofe a very great difference 
in the internal conformation, which makes fuch a varie¬ 
ty in the manner of bringing foi th. But this is not | 
the cafe : thefe animals are internally alike, in what¬ 
ever manner they produce their young ; and the variety 
in their bringing forth is rather a flight than a real diff 
crimination. The only difference is, that the viper 
hatches her egg--, and brings them to maturity, within 
her body; the fnake is more premature in her produc¬ 
tions, 
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Serpent, tions, and fends her eggs into the light fome time be- 
fore the young ones are capable of leaving the (hell. 
Thus, if either are opened, the eggs will be found in 
the womb, covered with their membranous fhell, and 
adhering to each other like large beads on a firing. In 
the eggs of both, the young ones will be found, though 
at different flages of maturity: thofe of the viper will 
crawl and bite in the moment the fhell that inclofes 
them is broke open : thofe of the fnake are not yet ar¬ 
rived at their perfed form. 

Father Labat took a feTpent of the viper kind that 
was nine feet long, and ordered it to be opened in his 
prefence. He then faw the manner in which the eggs 
of thefe animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were fix eggs, each of the fize of a goofe egg, but 
longer, more pointed, and covered with a mertibranous 
fkin, by which alfo they were united to each other. 
Each of thefe eggs contained from 13 to 15 young 
ones, about fix inches long, and as thick as a goefe- 
quill. Though the female from whence they were ta¬ 
ken was fpotted, the young feemed to have a va¬ 
riety of colours very different from the parent; and this 
led the traveller to fuppofe that the colour was no cha- 
rafleriflic mark among ferpents. Thefe little mifehie- 
vous animals were no fooner let loofe from the fhell, 
than they crept about, and put themfelves into a threat¬ 
ening poflure, coiling themfelves up and biting the flick 
with which he was deflroying them. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones; thofe that were contained in one 
of the eggs efcaped at the place where the female was 
killed, by the burfting of the egg and their getting 
among the bufhes. 

Fafcinating ^ h® fafcinating power aferibed to ferpents, efpecially 
power to rattlefnakes, by which they are faid to draw animals 

aferibed to to them, is very curious. It has been deferibed by fo 
ferpents. many different perfons, who affirmed that they had 
fieen inflances of it, and has been believed by fo many 
men of penetration and d’fcernment, that it deferves at 
lead to be mentioned. The rattlefmke fixes its eyes 
upon any affinal, fuch as a bird or a fquirrel. When the 
animal fpies the fnake, it fkips from fpray to fpray, ho¬ 
vering and approaching nearer the enemy ; depending, 
witli diflraded gedures and cries, from the top of the 
loftied trees to the mouth of the fnake, who opens his 
jaws, and in an inllant fwallows the unfortunate ani¬ 


mal. 

The following indanccs of fafeination has fo much 
the appearance of fidion, that it would require a very 
uncommon degree of evidence te render them credible. 
They are extradled fiom a paper in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine fir the yesr 1765, p 511. which was com¬ 
municated by Mr Peter Collinfon from a coirefpondent 
in Philadelphia. 

‘ ‘ A perfon of good credit was travelling by the fide 
of a creek or fmall river, where he faw a ground fquirrel 
running to and fro between the creek and a great tree 
a few yards didant; the fqu'rrel’s h:nr looking very 
rough, which flic wed he was feared, and his returns being 
fhorter and (hotter, the man flood to obferve the catife, 
and foon fpied the head and neck of a rattlefnake point¬ 
ing at the fquirrel through a hole of a great tree, it 
being hollow ; the fquirrel at length gave over running, 
and laid himfelf quietly down with his head clofe to 
the fluke’s ; the fnake then opened his mouth wide, and 
took in the fquirrel’s head ; upon which the man gave 

Vol. XVII. 


the fnake a whip acrofs the neck, and fo the fquirrel be- Serpent, 
ing releafed, he ran into the creek. ‘ 

“ When I was about 13 years old, I lived with Wil¬ 
liam Atkinl’on, an honed men in Bucks county, who, 
returning from a ride in warm weather, told it--, that 
while his horfe was drinking at a run, he heard the cry 
of a blackbird, which he fpied on the top of a fapling, 
fluttering and draining the way he feemed unwilling to 
fly, and holding fo fad the fprigs he was perched upon 
that the fapling top bent. After he had viewed the 
bird a few minutes, it quitted the place, and made a 
circle or two higher in the air, and then refumed its 
former handing, fluttering and crying : Thereupon 
William rode the way the bird drained, and foon fpied 
a large black fnake in coil, deadily eyeing the bird. He 
gave the fnake a laflr with his whip, and this taking off 
the fnake’s eye from his prey, the charm was broken, 
and away fled the bird, changing its note to a fong of 
j> 7 - 

“ Mr. Nicholas Scull, a furveyor, told me, that when 
he was a young man, as he happened once to be lean¬ 
ing upon a fence, and looking over it, he faw a large 
rattlefnake in coil, looking deadfadly at him. He f und 
himfelf furprifed and lidlefs immediately, and had no 
power for about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at 
the fnake, and then he had the refolution to pufh him¬ 
felf from the fence, and turn away, feeling fuch hoiror 
and confufi m as he would not undergo again for any 
confideration. 

“ Do<dor Chew tells me, a man in Maryland was 
found fault with by his companion that he did not 
come along ; the companion flepping towards him, ob- 
ferved that his eyes were fixed upon a rattlefnake which 
was gliding {lowly towards him, with his head raifed as 
if he was reaching up at him ; the man was leaning to¬ 
wards the fnake, and faying to himfelf, he will Lite me ! 
he will Lite me ! Upon which his companion caught him 
by the (boulder, and pulled him about, and cried out, 

Whit the devil ails you ? He will bite you fure enough ! 

This min found himfelf very fick after h;s enchant¬ 
ment.” 

The fafcinating power of ferpents was believed by 
Dr Mead and other eminent men, who certainly thought 
they had fufficient evidence for admitting it. Incredible 
therefore as it appears, it ought not to be rejeded 
without examination ; though being of a very extraor¬ 
dinary nature, it cannot be received without unquefiion- 
able evidence. Scepticifim is no lefs abiurd than cre¬ 
dulity ; and the true philofopher will carefully avoid 
both. Human knowledge is founded on obfervatinn 
and experience; not, however, on every man’s perfonal 
obfervaticn and experience, but on the united ob- 
fervation and experience of all mankind. But this 
preluppofes the credibility of human teflimony in every 
cafe that does not involve an impoffibility. All the 
laws of nature are not yet known, nor all the wonder¬ 
ful powers of which fhe is poffeffed. It is not more in¬ 
credible a priori, that the eye of a ferpent fhould at¬ 
tract an animal than that a magnet fhould attrad a 
piece of iron, or a piece of in n attrad eledrical mat¬ 
ter. The evidence of thefe fads reds entirely on per¬ 
fonal obfervation or authentic teflimony. The only 
thing requilitc \\ i h refped to objeds of teflimony is, 
when the fad is fo extr: ordinary as has not fallen within 
the obfervation of the generality of men, the flrength 
Qji of 
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Serpent. cf th-s evidence muft be in proportion to the extraordi- 
s " r;u .y n;l t; Ur e of the fa£t. To apply this to the prefent 

cafe : We have the teftiiriony of many perfons that 
fame ferpents have a power of fafcination ; but the ge¬ 
nerality of men have never obferved this ; it is therefore 
an extraodinary faft, and requires extraordinary evi¬ 
dence. But the evidence is not fatisfadlory ; therefore 
we do not receive it as a fait: on the other hand, it is 
unphilofophical to rejedt it a priori. 

How their No fubjedt has excited more philofophical controver- 
poifon ope- fy than the poifon of ferpents, with regard to its na- 
rates. ture and mode of operating. Antiquity has not been 
fparing in conjedlure and fiflion upon this fubjedt, and 
its errors have been retained with the mod reverential 
obflinacy by the vulgar: among thefe we are torec-* 
It on the fidhtious ding fixed in the tail of the ferpent, as 
tIre painters fometimes have groundlefsly enough repre- 
fented it; fome have invented a fimilar .fiflion of-a black 
foi ked tongue, which the ferpent vibrates on both fides, 
and have aicribed its power of producing fucli noxious 
tiF.dl to this ; while others, affedting nn air of fupeiior 
(lifeernment, have, upon equally good reafons, aferibed 
i: t > the teeth in geneial: thefe are all eriors of a mag¬ 
nitude lint the mod defultory attention to the fufijefl 
would have been fufficient to have removed. There is 
a very jrnall bone clofely fixed to the upper jaw, in the 
in fide cf the lip of a p< ifonous ferpent, which has a 
power of moving backward or forward; to this two or 
three fangs are annexed larger .than the teeth, which 
the ferpent, by its affiltance, when enraged, darts for¬ 
ward, or withdraws and conceals at his pleafure, in a 
fiunilar manner to the claws of a cat: thefe fangs, which 
t he common people name the large teeth of the ferpent, 
are excellently defeibed by Tyfon in the anatomy of 
the rattlefnak”, which he has given in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfadtions. “ In thefe (the fangs) we obfer- 
, ved a coafiderable cavity near the bafe ; and near the 
point a very difcernible fiflure of fome length like the. 
flic of a pen : the part of the tooth fiom the filfure to 
the root was inaniiedly channelled, .which we fird dif- 
( overed by lightly prefling the gums; we then faw the 
poifon afeend through the cavity of the fang and flow 
• at of the fi flare 1 ; and as thefe fangs are fo very acute, 
io firm and folid toward tfie point (the fiflure being on 
the exteni.il and convex, not the internal fide), nothing 
tutild be conceived moreconvement either for inflicting 
ss wound, or to f.ifure the infufion of the poifon,” 
Bach of the fangs is furrounded with a veficle furnilh- 
cd with glands fecreting a certain fluid’; which, upon 
the veficle being profiled, feems to flow out of the point 
of the fang. The ferpent when incenfed, raifing his. 
head, extends the {mail bone armed with the fangs 
mentioned above ; and attacking his enemy with a force 
combined of the weight of his body and the adtion of 
the mu.fcles, he wounds him with the expanded fangs,, 
and the veficle being comprefled the poifon immediately 
flows into the wound : this is clear from the expeiience- 
of thofe who, having broken off their fangs with a pair 
of forceps, handled the ferpent thus difarmed without 
any-hurt. The North Americans, after carefully ex¬ 
tracting thefe venomous fangs, fuffer the rattlefnake to 
kite and gnaw them with his teeth till the blood flows 
freely, with total impunity. 

Antiquity amufed itfelf with a fable deftitute of all 
appearance of truth, that anger was exited by black 


bile: they applied this fiflion without hefitation to the Serpent, 
prefent fubjedt, and founded an hypothefis upon it, to n— 
account for the eftefls of the bite of an incenfed fer¬ 
pent ; pretending to have difeovered an ideal canal 
which condudled the bile from its veficle to the mouth 
of the ferpent, whence it flowed into the part bitten, 
and produced the moft fatal fymptoms. But toward 
the end of the laft century, this fubjedt was greatly il- 
luftrated under the aufpices of Ferdinand II. Great 
Duke of Tufcany : This prince, defirous of enquiring 
into that myfterious queftion, the nature of ferpent-, in¬ 
vited Steno, Rhedi, and fome other philufophers of the 
firft eminence, to his court ; and a multitude of the 
molt poifonous ferpents being collefled, Rhedi made fe- 
veral experiments, upon them, which difeovered to him 
a number of particulars before unknown; of which the 
following hem tohave the heft claim to our attention. 

When lie either caufed a living viper to bite a dog, or 
wounded him with the teeth of one newly dead-(the 
poifonous veficle remaining unbroken), the event was 
the fame. If the bite was repeated, its effect became 
vveaker, and at laft was loft, the poifim contained in [he 
veficle being totally exhaiifted. That the teeth of fer¬ 
pents, when extended to bite, were moiftened -over with 
a certain liquor; and when the veficle at the bafe Was 
prefled, a drop of poifon flowed to the point of the 
fang. When the poifon thus flowing from the veficle 
was received in foft bread or a fponge, an animal bitten 
by the ferpent received no more harm from the wound 
than from being pricked by a needle, till after a few 
davs, when the venom was reftored afrefti: but when an 
animal was wounded with the point of a, needle dipped 
in the-poifon, it was tormented with the fame pains as if 
it had been bitten by the viper itfelf. Prcferving fome of 
this poifon in a glafs, and totally evaporating the moif- 
ture in the fun, when the refiduum was di.uted again 
with water, and the point of a medle dipped in the fio- 
lution, Rhedi found to his great.fiirprize that it had the 
fame eflecft as when recent. But the boldnefs of Toz- 
zi, one who charmed vipers, flung all thefe men who 
were deeply verfed in natural philofophy into the ut- 
moft aftoniftiment. They happening to fall into dif- 
courfe (while the prince wa*> prefent) upon the certain 
death which would attend any perfon’s fwallowing this 
poifim'of the viper by miftake, inftead of fpirit of vine 
or water; lozzi, confiding in his art, drank a confi- 
de.rable portion of it without hefitation : they were all 
aftoniflied at his apparent rafhnefs, and predifled inftant. 
death to the. man ; however, he efcaped as fafely as if he 
had drunk, only fo much water. This event, which 
f truck the prince and his illuftrious affociates in thefe 
philofophical enquiries by its novelty,, was well known 
to the ancients. Lucan, in the 9th book of the Phar-v 
fitfia, fpeaking of the ferpent^ fays, 

Noxia ferpentvm ejl admi/Io /anguine p jiis. 

Morfu virus halent et /alum dente minantur, 

JPocula morie c a rent. Phar. 1 . 9. v. 614. 

Mix’d with the blood that venom flays alone, 

His bite is poifon; death- is in his fangt, 

Yet is the draught innoxious. 

Nor muft we omit observing, - that barbarous nations 
are perfeflly. acquainted with the property of the poi¬ 
fon of ferpents by which it retains its deadly power af¬ 
ter 
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Serpent, ter It has been long kept ; they have been pofleffed of 
—' ' this fatal fecret for ages pad ; it being their cuftom to 

tinge the points of their arrows with the juice of fpurge, 
putrid flelh, or o.l of tobacco, but more pani ularly 
with the poiion of vipers. Some modern Indian, con¬ 
tinue the practice to this day ; and we have the tefti- 
mony of Pliny, in his Natural Hittory, that the Scy¬ 
thians had long ago the fame cuftom : “ The Sc>thians 
(lays that author) dip their arrows in the poifon of vi¬ 
pers and human blood ; a hurt id praftice, as the flight¬ 
ed wound inlliffed by one ot them defies ail the art of 
medicine.” 

The poifon cf ferpents produces fatal effefts only by 
mixing with the blood, foe nrirra this pi inciple, the 
Florentine philufophers collected a quantity ot poifon, 
ar.a gave it to duLrent animals without producing the 
lead inconvenience ; bat when applied to an external 
wound, every one of thofe horrid iymptoms which ac¬ 
company the teal bite followed, viz. infl nnmatory and 
malignant levels, ending tn death, unlefs nature, by a 
fponianeous nemun ua^e, or tome other evacuation, dif- 
charged tins pouon. \Vith relpect to the experiments 
ot lXneai, eve. y one of his oblervations prove, that the 
liquid pielied out of the velicie whhh moiftens the 
tangs or tne lerpeats is only noxious by being convey¬ 
ed into tne blood, by means ot a puncture or wound ; 
and the cate 01 Fozzi, who drank a confiderable quan¬ 
tity ot this poiion without fullering injury, proves that 
it hurts the o.cod only when externally mixed with. it. 

*4- The Iymptoms ot the bite of the viper have already 

Symptoms g Ct , a utl_rioetl under Medicine, n° 408. with the cures 
T^biteof recommended by Ur Mead lor the bite of ierpents in 
different geneuii.. Linder the article Poison, p. 269. we have 
ferpents.i mentioned tne Abbe font an is method utcuie, viz, li¬ 
gatures, and the beneficial effedls of the volatile alkali. 
vVe thall now therefore lupply what has been omitted 
in thele articles, by defcribiag the iymp.oms which ac¬ 
company ihe bite ot other ferpents. 

Tne Iymptoms attending die bite of the coluher pref 
ter, a native of Sweden, are, pain in the wound, tumor, 
tiiirit, atthma, anxieties, ccnvullions, and death. 

Thcie is a lerpent ftillmore dreadful than any of the 
former, found in Sweden, called cotuber carchi. The 
bite ot this is followed by immediate change of colour, 
coldnels, Itupor, palpitation ot the heart, acute pain a:l 
over the body, and death. Linnteus tiied oil in this 
cale, but it proved ineffectual. 

The crotalus horridus of Linnteus, the rattlefnake, 
kills in a very hidden manner ; i.is bite ulually produ- 
cing death within twelve hours. 

The following account of the poifon ferpent of the 
Fall Indies is given by M. d’Obfonville. “ Among the 
ferpents ot India, that which 1 believe to be moit for¬ 
midable is but about two feet long, and very fmall. Its 
ikmis ireckled with little traits of brown or pale red, 
and cootraited with a ground of dirty yelluw: it is 
moltly found in dry and rocky places, and its bite mor¬ 
tal in ief> than one r two minutes. In the year 1759, 
and m the province of Cadapet, I faw feveral inffinces 
of it; and among others, one veiy lingular, in the midft 
of a corps of troops commanded by M. de Buffy. An 
Indian Gentoo merchant perceived a Mahometan fol- 
diei ot Ins acquaintance going to kdl one of theieiep 
tiles, which he had found fleepirg under his packet. 


: in fome 
circulates 
the blood 


the Gentoo hew to beg its life, protehing it would do Serpent, 
no hurt if it was not firft provoked ; paffing at the 
fame time his hand under its belly to carry it out of the 
camp, when fuddenly it twilled round, and bit his little 
finger; upon which this unfortunate martyr of a fana¬ 
tic chaiity gave a lhriek, took a few heps, and fell 
down infenfible. They fiew to his ahiftance, applied 
theferpent-ftone, fire, and fcarificatior, ■, but they wcie 
all ineffeftual, his blood was Jready coagulated About 
an hour after, I faw the body as they were going to 
burn it, and I thought I perceived fome indications cf 
a complete dihblmi' n of the blood. 

“ i’he ferpens Irulans, or burning ferpent, is nearly of 
the lame form wi.h the laft mentioned ; its Ikin is not 
quite of io deep a brown, and is fpeckled with dark 
green fpots ; its poifon is almc ft as dangercu--, but it is 
lels active, and its effedts are very differen 
perions it ft a devouring fire, which, as it 
through the ve ; ns, prefently occafions death 
difiolves into a lymphatic liquor, refembling thin broth, 
without apparently having paffed through the interme¬ 
diate ftate of coagulation, and runs from eyes, nofe, and 
ears and even through the pores. In other lubjefh, 
the poiion leems to have changed the very nature ol’the 
humours in diffolving them ; the fkin is chapped and 
become fcaly, the hair falls off, the members are tume¬ 
fied, the patient feels all over his body the moft racking 
pains, numbnefs, and is not long in penllfing. It is 
laid, however, th it people have been cured by remedies 
well and foon applied. Be that as it may, it feems to 
me that the poifon of thefe different reptiles is in gene¬ 
ral more powerful the more they live in hot and dry 
places, where they feed upon infefisthat are full of'in¬ 
line, volatile, and acrimonious particles.’’ 

We are ignorant of what fpecies the hemorrho's 
which is deicribed by Lucan as caufing by its bite a 
flux of blond from every part of the body. But the 
b te ot an American ferpent named de la crux kills in 
the lame manner. 

The dipfafas is at prefent likewife unknown. Lu¬ 
can informs us, that the perfon wounded by it was at¬ 
tacked by an unquenchable third. This is finely paint¬ 
ed by him ; where A. Tufctis, ftandard-bearer of Cato, 
is deicribed as bitten by that ferpent: 

Non decus imperii, non-mwjli jura Catonis 
Ardentem tenuere virutn, quin fpargere figna 
Auden-', totifque furens exquireret agris 
Anus pofeebat aquasfitiem in corde venenum. 

Pharfal. 1 . 

His wild impatience, not his honour’d ftate, 

Nor forrowing Cato’s high command, reftrain ; 

Furious, dilhonour’d in the duft, he flings 
FI s facred eagle, and o’er all the fields 
Rapid he burlts to feek the cooling ftream. 

To quench the thirfty poifon in his breaft. 

And a few verfes after : 


9 . 


Set- tatur venas penilus fqualentis arena 
Nu-ic re d a.! Syrtes, e. Jl .-Jus accipit ore, 
Aq’we.i q-t placet, fed , on hbifufficit humor, 
jvT : tutis tadq-.te genus, motien.que venuii, 
Scdpu. at ejfsjitim ; ferroque aperire tumentts 
Stji.mut venas, atque os. imp erecruore. 
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N'.'.'v v:e 1 jag up the lands, feme latent vein 
Fruit rate he feeks; now to the Syrtes Chore 
Return’d, he fwailows down the briny floM 
Mix’d with its rolling fands; nor knows his fate 
And the fad poifon’s death, but calls it third:; 

Then with his fword o.pens his {pouting veins, 

And drinks the buriling blood.- 

The phytas, or nuoftes of Linnaeus, or according 
in others, the coluber ajhls, fecms to have been the fer¬ 
pent made uieofby Cleopatra to deftroy herfelf. This 
woman, to terminate a dithpated life with aneafy death, 
or dered her phyiicians to prepare a poifon for her which 
m'gbt beft effeA this pur.pofe. Having tried a num¬ 
ber of different experiments upen condemned criminals, 
they a.t lafl difeovered .this fpecies of afp, which brings 
on death without any previous appearance of diftemper 
or hiccough : the facefeems in a .flight perfpirution, an 
eafy infenfibility and lethargy creeps upon the whole 
frame, and the perfon bitten feerns almnft totally igno¬ 
rant of his approaching .diffolution. Haying acquaint¬ 
ed the queen with their difeovery, flie applied the afp 
ether to her bofojn or her arms.; or, according to fome 
authors, dipping the .point of a needle in the poifon, 
and pricking herfelf with it, fhe expired in an eal’y 

_ ■ 

The bite of the nqja is fo fatal, that a man dies by 
it in the fpace of an hour, his fleih entirely falling off 
his bones in a femidiffolved putrid date : this makes it 
probable that it is the fame ferpent which the ancients 
named the feje. 

The expuiments ot Rhedi have not, in the opinion 
of fome celebrated pbilofophers, fo far cleared the the¬ 
ory of the operation of the poifon of the viper, as to 
leave nothing further to be defired upon that fubjeA. 
Fontana and Carminati have endeavoured to inveliigate 
> its operation-more clearly. C irminati, from 11*expe¬ 

riments, deduces the following conclufions: 1. That if 
poifon be inflilled into a nerve, the anim d wounded dies 
almoft inftant’y; and tire whole nervous fyflem, to 
which it is rapidly conveyed, is deprived of its quality 
called ferfsbilvy. 2. It a mufcle b.e wounded, it is de¬ 
prived of its irritability. This is confirmed by the ex¬ 
periments of Fontana. 3. The poifon injefted into a 
wounded mufcle or tendon is confiuerably longer in kill¬ 
ing an animal than that introduced into a nerve. 4. 
The fymptoms -which precede the death o-f the animal 
bitten .are, a ftupor, lethargy, tremors, convulfions, pa- 
, ralyfis of the legs (part wounded), entire diffolution of 
the limbs. The blood is not always coagulated, nor its 
crafts dffiKed. Marks of inflammation are fbmetimes 
difeovered in certain parts of the animal after death, 
fometiftt :s not: thefe are the effeAs of fpafms and c-on- 
vulfions, not of the poifon. 5. Not the leaft fign of 
the jaundice wn 5 difeoverable -in the eyes of any of the 
animals upon which Carminati made his experiments. 
6. The ffomach in every one of them was very much 
inflated ; a fymp'tom remarked only by Fallopius and 
Albertini. 7. A ligature applied jnftantly above the 
part bitten, if it be fo placed as to admit one, was 
found by fome experiments a good preventive againfl 
-the d ffufion of the poifon : its compreflion fhou'ld be 
cjnfiderable, but not exceffive. 

As few ferpents, comparatively fpeaking, are poifon- 
oUfj it may be intereftir.g to our readers to know what 


are the chaiafteriflics which diftinguifli poifonous fiorn 
harmlefs ferpents. The external cbaraAeriftics of the 
poifoaous tribe are thefe ; 

“ 1. A broad head, covered with fmall feales, though 
it be not a cercain criterion of venomous ferpents, is, 
with fome few exceptions, a general charaAer of them. 

“ 2. A tail under one-fifth of the whole length 
is alfo a general charaAer of venomous ferpents ; but, 
fince many ojthofe which are not venomous have tails 
as fliort, little dependence can be placed upon that cir- 
cumflance alone. On tire other hand, a tail exceeding 
that proportion, is a pretty certain mark that die fpe¬ 
cies to which it belongs is not venomous. 

“ 3. A thin and acute tail is by no means to be cun¬ 
fit! ered as peculiar to venomous ferpents ; though a thick 
and obtufe one is only .to be found among thofe which 
are not venomous 

“ 4. Cat iaated feales are, in fome meafure, .charafler- 
iftic of venomous ferpents, fince in them they are more 
common than finooth ones, in the proportion of nearly 
four to one ; whereas fmooih feales are, in thofe fer- 
pents which are not venomous, more common, in the 
proportion of nearly three to one. 

“Upon the whole therefore, it appears, that though 
a pretty certain conjecture may, in many inllances, be 
made from the external characters, yet, in order to 
determine with certainty whether a ferpent be venom¬ 
ous or not, it becomes ne-effary to have recourfe to fome 
certain diagnoffic. This can only be fought for in the 
mouth : we muff therefore next confider how the fangs, 
with which the mouths of venomous ferpents are fur- 
nifijed, ate to be diftinguiflied from common teeth. 

“ To thofe who form their ideas of the fangs of a 
venomous ferpent, from thofe of the rattlefnake, or even 
from thofe of the Engliih viper, it will appear ffrapge 
that there fhould be any difficulty in dillinguifhing 
thofe weapons from common teeth ; and indeed the di- 
flindlion would really be very eafy, were all venomous 
ferpents furnifficd with fangs as large as thofe of the 
fore mentioned fpecies. But the faA-is, that in many 
fpecies the fangs arc full as fmall as common teeth, and 
confequently cannot, by their fi 7 .e, be known from them ; 
this is the cafe with the coluber latkaudat.is, lachus, 
and feveral others.” 

Linnaeus thought that the fangs might be diffin- 
guiffied by their mobility and fituation ; but other na- 
turaliff s have not found it a general fuA that fangs are 
loofe in their lockets, nor have they obferved any diffe- 
rence in fituation between the fangs of venomous fer¬ 
pents and the teeth of others. The following "diftinc- 
tion is eftablifhed by Dr Gray in a paper inferted in the 
PhilofophicaJ Transactions, Vol. lxxix. Al venomous fer¬ 
pents have only two rows of teeth in the upper jaw f and 
all othe ■s havefour. 

In the preface to the Mifum Regir, and in the in- 
troduAion to the clafs amphibia in the Syflema Natures, 
Linnaeus fays, that the proportion of venomous ferpents 
to others is one in ten ; yet, in the Syjlema Nature, of 
which the fum total in fpecies in i3i,he has marked 
23 as venomous, which is fomewhat more than one in 
fix. How he came to be fo much at variance with 
himfelf, it is not eafy to fay; but the laft mentioned 
proportion feems to be not far from the truth, as Dr 
Gray, after examining 154 fpecies of ferpent', found 
only 26 that feemed to be venomous. 
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Srrptnu The coluber Jlalatus and myderdcans, though mark- 
ed by Linnxus, we are allured by Dr Cray aie not poi- 
lemons: he thinks the fame may be faid of t he Idsris 
and dypfcs. On. the other hand, he cbferves, that the 
loa contoririx, coluber certifies , hiticaudettos , and coluber 
fuhus, none of which are marked in the 5i fiema Nutitree, 
are all poifbnous. 

In addition to the method of cure mentioned in the 
articles referred to above, w; fhall fubjoin the preferip- 
* P. 3*. tion of a new author. Dr Moldy "ft who fpent t 2 years 
in the Well Indies, raid whofe abilities and cxtenftvp 
practice very juilly tntitle his opjaiosft to a place in 
this work, to the attention of the public, and to all 
g medical gentlemen going to the Weft Indies. 

Dr Mole- “ The bites ar,< ^ “ing® of ah venomous animals are 
j t) > s cured by the fame local means; which are very fimple, 
thod of if they were always at hand. The injured part mull 
cure. be inft.mdy deftroyed or cut out. Deftroying it is the 
moft fafe, and equally cciiain: and the heft applica¬ 
tion for that purpofe is the lapis infernahs or the but¬ 
ter of anfnor.y.—Thffe are preferable to an hot iron, 
which the ancients ufed, becaufe an hot iron forms a 
cruft, which ads as a defence to the under parts, in- 
llead of deftroying them. The lapis infern ilis is much 
better than any oth.r caufti.c, as it melts and penetrates 
during its application. The bitten part mull be de- 
firoycd to the bottom, and where there js any doubt 
that the bottom of the wound is not fufficicntly expo- 
fed, butter of antimony fhould be introduced into it on 
the following day, as deep as poflible ; and incifraos 
ftijuld be made to 1 iy every pait open to the action of 
thefe applications. Lc'fefes deftroying, burning, or cut¬ 
ting out the part, incilions fiinuld be made round the 
wound, to prevent the communica’ion of the virus. The 
wound is to be dreffed for fome time with poultices, t) 
s.ffuage the inflammation caufod by the cau'lxs ; and 
afterwards with acrid di tilings and hot dige dives to 
drain the injured jwrtu 

“ Where the ahivementioned cauflics cannot be 
procured, c.rrroiive iublinuie, oil of vitrio 1 , aquafortis, 
ipilrit of felt, common cnillic, or a plafter made of 
quicklime and llv.ip, may be applied to the wound. 
Gunpowder laid mu the pair, and fired, has been ufed 
viih Ibce.’.fs. When a p-erfoa is bitten remote from 
any afli.lnnce, he flio.uld make a tight ligature above 
the put, until proper application c m be mide- The 
iSpaniih writers fiy, that the kubil’a de C ir'.hsgena, cr 
Carthagena bean, is a fpecidc for poifonou* bites, taken 
inwardly. 

“ Ulloa fiys, it is ‘ on; of the moft effefhnl anti¬ 
dotes known in that country (Carthagem) againft the 
bites of vipers and ferpents : for a little ot it being 
eaten immediately after the bite, it prefently Hops the 
effc&r, of the poifon ; and accordingly ail who frequent 
the woods, either for felling trees or hunting, never fail 
to cat a little of this hab’lla fading, and repair to their 
work without any apprehenfion. 

‘ The nat'ves tell you, that this babilia being hot in 
the higheft degree, much of it cannot be eaten ; tiiat 


the common dole cr it is lefs than the fourth part of a 
kernel; and that no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. 
mull be drunk immediately after taking it. 1 

“ Ihe Cartkagena been, or habilla, is found in great 
abundance in the Weft Indian iflar.d?, wheic it is gene- 
r ally known by the name cf Antidote or Co::qu, or An- 
tid'.te Cocoon. In fmall defes it is ftomachic and dia- 
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phoretic ; and in large dofes emetic and purgative. In 
feveial diforders it fe a powerful remedy; but its virtues 
arc not lufncienlly known, except among the Indians 
and negroes, who chiefly nfe an irfufion ir tinfruie of 
it made in rum. This is externally a.-, well as internally 
ufed for many compkrnts (a). 

“ I have been inlbmied by fome i itdligcnt Indians 
that any of the red peppers, fuch as bird pepper, or 
bell pepper, or v. h it is called Cayenne pepper, pow dered 
and taken in a glafs of rum as much as the flomach cau 
pofubly bear, fo as to caufr, and keep up for- fome time, 
great he it and infl rmmation in the body and a vigor¬ 
ous circulation, will flop the progrefs of the poifon c.f 
ferpents, even alter its effects are viiible, and that the 
bnten part only afterwards mortifies and fe pa rates, and 
that the patient, with bark, wine, and cordials, foon re¬ 
covers. 

“ This fiery practice is certainly agreeable to th it of 
the ancients, and probably the only internal treatment 
that can have any good effect ; as in thefe cafes the 
powers of life, and the aHion of the heait, aie fuddenly 
enfeebled, and the pulie in ftrength and frequency ob¬ 
serves almoll a regular declenfion from the time of the 
bite until it entirely ccafes in death.” 4 -. 

Polygala fenega, or ratileiuuke-ronr, was formerly Why Voms 
confidered as a fovereigu remedy f.,r the bite of the ferpentsarc 
rattleftiake ; but this opinion is now exploded. poifonoa?,. 

It it be alked lor what purpole were fer pents cre.med 
with luch deftructive weapons ? we anfwer, that thev 
were given f r fe’f-defence. Without thefe, ferpents,. 
cd all other an.mils would he the moll expofed and de¬ 
fenceless ; without feet lor efc.aping a purfuit, without 
teeth capable of mfeftbig a dangerous wound, or with¬ 
out^ ftrength fr icbiHnce ; incapable, from their Ike, 
of finding feeariiy in very fmall retreats life the earth¬ 
worm, and diigulbng all from Llje.r deformity, nothin^ 
was I.'ft for them but a fpeedy extirpation. But fur^- 
milljd as they arc vitn powerful poifor, tvci'y rank erf 
amjnals approach them with dre.-d, and never feize them, 
but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
derive from it. The malignity cf a few ferves f >r the 
protection ol all. Though not above a tenth of their 
numbei are actually venomon - , yet the limiiitud: they, 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the 
vyhole tribe ; and the uncertainty of the r enemies 
about what ferpents are poifonous, makes even the molt 
harmlefs formidable.. Thus Providence fee ms to have 
ailed with double precaution : it has given fome cf 
them po.fon for the general defence of a tribe naturally 
feeble; but it has thinned the numbers of thofe which 
are venomous, left they ILculd become, too powerful for, 
tile reft of animated n it a: c. 


Firm 


(a) “ This bean is the feed of the Ftvilha foliis cordatis of Plumier, Ed. Burmarmi, p. 203. tab. 200, 
Fsvillta foliis cordatis, angulat : s, of Linraeus, Spec. P. FeviUea foliis craffioribus, glabris, quandocue c.oidatv, 
quar.dcque trilobis, or Antidote Coeccni, of Brown, p. 374-” 
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From thefe noxious qualities in the ferpent kind, it on the gold and flaye coafts, a ftranger, upon entering Serpent, 
is no wonder that not only man, but beatls. and birds, the cottages of the natives; is often furprifed to fee the 
carry on an unceafing war againft them. The ichneu- roof fwarming with ferpents, that cling there without 
mrn of the Indians, and the peccary* of America,de- moiefting and umnolefted by the natives. But this fur- 
ftroy them in great numbers. Thefe animals have the prife will jncreafe upon going farther fouthward to the 
art of ieizing them near the head ; and it is faid that kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a ferpent is the 
they can fkin them with great dexterity. The vulture god of the country. This animal, which travellers.de- 
and the eagle alfo prey upon them in great abundance; lcribe as a huge overgrown creature has its habitation, 
and often, foufing down from the clouds, drop upon a its temple, and its priefts. Thefe imprefs the vulgar 
long ferpent, which they fnatch up ftruggling and wri- with an opinion of its virtues ; arid numbers are daily 
thing in the air. Dogs alfo are bred up to oppofe feen to offer not only their goods, their provifions, and 
them. Father Feuilles tells us, that being in the woods their prayers, at the flirine of their hideous deity, but 
ofMartinico, he was attacked by a large ferpent, which alfo their wives and daughters, Thefe the priefts rea- 
he could not eaffly avoid, when his dog immediately dily accept of, and after fome days of penance return 
came to his relief, and feized the affailant with great them to their fuppliants, much benefitted by the ferperH*'s 
courage. The ferpent entwined him, and prefied him fuppofed embraces. 

fo violently, that the blood came out of his mouth, and £erpent, a mufical inftrument, ferving as a bafe 
yet the dog never ceafed till he had torn it to pieces, to the cirner, or fmall Jha-wm, to fuftain a chorus of 
The dog was not fenfible of his wounds during the fingers in a large edifice. It has its name ferment from 
fight; but loon after his head fwelled prodigioufly, and its figure, as coniifting of feveral folds or wreaths, which 
he lay on the ground as dead. But his matter having ferve to reduce its length, which would otherwife be 
found a banana tree hard by, be applied its juice mixed fix or feven feet. 

with treacle to the wounds, which recovered the dog, It is ufually covered-with leather, and confifts of 
and quickly healed his fores. three parts, a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail. It has 

The Pfylli of old were famous for charming and de- fix holes, by means whereof it takes in the compafs of 
ftroying ferpents Some moderns pretend to the two odtaves. ■ ■ 

fame art. Cafaubon fays- that he knew a man who Merfennus, who has particularly-deferibed this in- 
could at any time fummon 100 ferpents together, and ftrument, mentions fome peculiar properties of ir, 
draw them into the fire. Upon a certain cccafion, e. gr. that the found of it is ftrong enough to-drown 
when one of.thehi, bigger than the reft, would not be 20 robuft voices, being animated merely by the breath 
brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came of a boy, and yet the found of it may be attempered to 
forward, like the reft, to fubmit to the flames. Philo- the foftnefs of the fweeteft voice. Another peculiarity 
(tratus deferibes particularly how the Indians charm fer- to this inftrument is, that great as the diftance between 
pents. “ They take a fcarlet robe, embroidered with the third and fourth hole appears, yet whether the third 
golden letters, and fpread it before a ferpent’s hole.— hole be open or fhut, the difference is but a tone. 

The golden letters have a fafeinating power ; and by -Serpent, in mythology, was a vety common fymbol 
looking fteadfaftly, the ferpent’s eyes are overcome and of the fun, and he is Teprefented biting his tail, and 
laid afleep.” Thefe and'many other feats have been of- with his body formed into a circle, in order to indicate 
ten pra&ifed upon thefe animals by artful men, who had the ordinary courfe of this luminary, and under this 
firft prepared the ferpents for their exercife, and then form it was an emblem of time and eternity. The fer- 
exhibited them as adventitioufly affembled at their'call. pent was alfo the fymbol of medicine, and of the gods 
In India there is nothing fo common as dancing fer- which prefided over it, as of Apollo and iEfculapius : 
pents, which are carried about in a broad flat vellel, and this animal was the objedtof very ancient and gene- 
lbmewhat ’ refembling a fieve. Thefe eredi and put ral worfhip, under various appellations and charafters. 
themfelves in motion at the word of command. When^ In moft of the ancient rites we find fome allufion to 
their keeper /mgs a flow tune, they feem by their heads the ferpent, under the feveral titles of Ob,- Ops, Py- 
to keep time ; when he fings a quicker meafure, they ap- thon, &c. This idolatry is alluded to by Mofes, (Lev. 
pear to move more brifk-afd lively. All animals have xx. 27.) The woman at Endor who had a familiar fpi- 
a cefiain degree of docility; and we find that ferpents rit is called Oub, or Ob, and it is interpreted Pythonif- 
themfelves can be brought to move and approach at the fa. The place where fhe refided, fays the learned Mr 
voice < f their mailer. From this trick, fnccefsfully Bryant, feems to have been named from the worfhip 
practifed before the ignorant, it is moft probable has then inftUuted ; for Endor is compounded of En-ador, 
arifen molt of the boafted pretenfions which fome have and fignifies funs Pythonis , “ the fountain of light,” the 
made to charming of ferpents; an art to which the na- oracle of the god Ador, which oracle was probably 
tive Americans pretend at this very day, but the exift- founded by the Catiaanites, and bad never been totally 
ence of which we are allured of by Mr Halfelquift fuppreffed. His pillar was alfo called Albadir or Ab- 
among the native Egyptians. adir, compounded of ab and adir, and meaning the' 

Though the generality of mankind regard this for- ferpent deity Addir, the fame as Adorus. 
midable race with horror, v et there have been fome na- In the orgies of Bacchus, the perfons who partook 
t<ons,and there are fome at this day, that conlider them of the ceremony ufed to carry ferpents in their hands, 
with veneration and regard. The adoration paid by and with horrid fereams call upon Eva! Eva! Eva 
tBe ancient Egyptians to a ferpent is well known: being, according to the wri er juft mentioned, the fame 
many of the nations at piefent along the weltern coaft as epha, or opha, which the Greeks rendered aphis, 
of Africa retain the fame unaccountable veneration. Up- and by it denoted a ferpent. Thefe ceremonies and 

this 
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® e ^P eEt , this fymbolic worfhip began among the Magi, who 
Serpenta- were l ^ e f° ns °f Chus; and by them they were propa- 
. rius gated in various parts. Wherever the Amonians found- 
ed any places of worlhip, and introduced their rites, 
there was generally fome ftory of a ferpent. There was 
a legend about a ferpent at Colchis, at Thebes, and at 
Delphi; and likewise in other places. The Greeks 
called Apollo liimfelf Python, which is the farpeas 
Opis, Oupis, and Oub. 

In Egypt there was a ferpent named Thermutbis, 
which was looked upon as very facred ; and the natives 
are faid to have made ufe of it as a loyal tiara, with 
which they ornamented the flatties of Ifis. The kings 
of Egypt wore high bonnets, terminating in a round 
ball, and furrounded with figures of ai'psj and the 
prierts like wife bad the reprefentation of ferpents upon 
their bonnets. ,,. 

Abadon, br Abaddon, mentioned in the Revelations 
xx. 2. is fuppofed by Mr Bryant to have been the name 
of the Ophite god, with whole worlhip. the world had 
beer, fo long infected. This worlhip began among the 
people of Chaldea, who built the city of Opliis upon 
the Tigris, and were greatly addiffed to divination, and 
to the worlhip of the ferpent. -From Chaldea the wor¬ 
lhip palfed into Egypt, where the ferpent deity was 
called Canoph, Can eph.and C’neph. It had alfo the 
name of O i or Oub, and was the fame as the Bafilifcus 
or royal ferpent, the fame as the Thermutbis, and made 
ufe of by way of ornament to the ftatues of their god 5 , 
The chief deity of Egypt is faid to have been Vulcan, 
who was ftyled Opus. He was tbe fime as Oliris, t!ie 
bun, and hence.was often called Ob-cl, or Pytho-fol ; 
ar.d there were pillars facred to him, with curious hie- 
roglyphical inferiptions bearing the fame name .; whence 
among the Gieeks, who copied from the Egyptians, 
everything gradu illy tapering to a point was ftyled 
’obelos or obelifeus. . 

As tbe woifhip of the ferpent began among the fons 
of Chus, Mr Bryant'conjectures, that from, thence they 
were denominated Ethiopians and Aithiopians, from 
Ath ope or Ath-opcs the god whom they worlhipped, 
and not from their complexion : the Ethiopes brought 
thefe rites into Greece, and called the ifi-ind where they 
firft efiabliflied .them El'opla, Sa'ts Serpentis tnfula, the 
fame with Euicu % or Oubaia, i. .e. “ the ferpent iflahd.” 
The fame learned writer difcoveis traces, of the ferpent 
• worflrp among the Hyperborean 5 , at Rhodes named 
Ophiufa, in, Phrygia, and upon the. Hellefpont, in the 
illand Cypru,, in Crete,’ among the Athenians, in the 
name of Cecrops, among the natives of Thebes in Boeo- 
tia, among the Lacedemonians, in Italy, in Syria, Stc. 

■ and in the names of many places, as well as of the peo¬ 
ple whe. e the Ophites fettled. One of the moft early 
lierefies introduced into the Chriilian church was. that 
i f the Ophitcc. Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient, My¬ 
thology, vol, i. p. 43. &c. p.4.73 &c. 

Serfivt S:ones- , See Cqrnv Ammonis . 

Scj-Sf.rpent- See SEJ-Strpent. 

SERPENTARIA, snake-root ; a , fpecies o£ 
Aris TOLOCH1A. 

SERPENTARIUS, in aftronomy, a conftellatiom 
©f the northern hemifphere, called alfo Opbiuchus, and 
anciently ^Efculapius. The liars in the conflellation 
Serpentarius, in Ptolemy’s catalogue,are ; in Tycho’s 


15 ; in Hevelius’s 40; in the Britannic catalogue they S erpectiBc 
are 74. 

SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing that 
relembles a ferpent; hence the worm or pipe of a ftill, 
twilled in a fpiral manner, is termed a ferpentine worm. 

Serpentine Stone, a genus of magnelian earths, of 
which there are different fpecies : 1. The fibroins, com- 
poled of fibrous 1 and coherent particles. This refem-. 
bles the afbeftos fo much that it rnight.be confounded 
with it,‘were not the fibres of tbe ferpentine fo clofely , 
coherent, that they cannot be diftinguilbed when the 
flone is cut or polifhed. The fibres themfelves aie • 
large, and feem to be twifted. There are two varieties,, 
a dark green and a light one; the former from Ger-. 
many, the latter from Sweden. 2. The zoeblitz fer¬ 
pentine, found near that place, of many different co¬ 
lours, as black, deep green, light green, red, bluifti grey, 
and white ; but the green colour is moft predominant. 

3. Porcelain earth mixed with iron It is met with 
either diffuiabie in water or indurated. The former is 
found of a red colour from China and Montmartre. 

The watcr-clinkers, imported from fome places in Ger¬ 
many, feem to be made of this kind of earth. There 
are two varieties of the indusated kind, viz. th; map-. 
tiaHoap-earth, of a red colour, from Jafberg and o her 
places in Norway, or black from fome parts of Sweden. 

4. The telgfton of the Swedes, the fame with the la- • 
pis ollaris. It is found in various places of Norway, 
as light grey, dark grey, whitilh yellow, and dark 
green. It is employed with great advantage for build¬ 
ing fire-places, furnaces, &c, the extremities of the- 
ftrata being turned toward, the fire when it isTlaty.. 

M. Magellan obferves, that there is a great variety, 
of colour as well as compofition in tlyis kind of ftones 
it being found.either white, green, brown, yellow, light- 
blue, black, fpatted, or ftreaked with veins of different 
colours. Its texture is either indiftimft, obRurelv la¬ 
minar, or fibrous. The fpecifk gravity is from 2400, 
to 2650 ; and it is harder than foap-rock or ftc.uites ; • 
though not hard enough to flrike fire with fteel 
being lefs fmo.oth to the touch than fteatites, but fuf-. 
ceptible of a good polift, looking like marble $ and is 
olten. met with in thin ferphr.anfpareiit plates. It melts, 
in a. ftrong heat without addition,.and corrodes the cru¬ 
cible 5 , but hardens in a lower degree of heat. It is- 
flowly and partially foluble in acids, bvtt does not effei... 
vefce with them. According to Buy on’s analyfis, ico-. 
parts ot it coat.-in about 44 of filex,. or rather mica; 

3 3 of magnefia ; 10 of argillaceous ear-th ; 13 of water 
and about 3 of iron. That brought from Corfica. 
contains a greater proportion of argil, and a fmallercne 
of filex. The ferpentine commonly fo called, accord¬ 
ing to Fabroni,is a true lapis ollaris; but has its name. . 

.from-being variegated with,green,yell iwifh, and brown 
fpots, like the fkin. of fome ferpents: great quantities 
of it are found in Italy and Switzerland, where it is fre¬ 
quently worked into diflies and other veffels.. 

Serpentine verfes ,. are fucli.as begin and end with, 
the fime word. As, 

AtnhoJlirentes ceiatil'us, Arcades amlo. 

Serpentine, in the Mauege. A horfe is faid to- 
.have a ferpentine tongue, if it is always frifking and 
moving, and fometimes paffing ever the. bit, inftead of 
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rv.-rp.-nh keeping in tlte void fpace, called the Kbdrty of the 
II tongue. 

>. r r.it^h., SERPICULA, Ift botany; ft germ-5 of plants be¬ 
longing to the clgfs of mtftuSecia, and to the order of te- 
trandia. The male calyrt is qavrdridentate, and the co¬ 
rolla cor. fills of four petals : The female calyx is divided 
into four parts, and pericarpium is a tomentofe not. 
There are two fpeeies, the Verticillata and repens. 

SERPIGO, in forgery, a k ; nd of herpes, popularly 1 
called a tetter or ringworm. See Surgery. 

SERPULA, i>n natural hiftory ; a genus belonging 
to the clafs of vermes, and to the order of teftacea. The 
finell is fingle, tubular, and adhering to other bodies. The 
animal which inhabits it is the terebella. 

SERRANUS, (Joannes), or John de Serres, a learn¬ 
ed French Proteftant, wa>s born about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He acquired the Greek and Latin 
languages at Laufanne, and grew very fond of the phi- 
lofophyof Ariftotle and Plato. Ga his return to France 
he tludied divinity. He began to dillinguifh himfelf 
in, 1572 by his writings, but was obliged to forfake 
Ms country after the dreadful maffacre of St Bartho¬ 
lomew. He became minifter of Nifmes in 1582, but 
•was never regafrded as a very zealous Calvinift: he has 
even been fufpe&ed, though without reafon, of having 
adtually abjured the Proteftant religion. He was one 
of the four clergymen whom Henry IV. confulted about 
the Romifh religion, and who returned for anfwer, that 
Catholics might he faved. He wrote afterwards a trea¬ 
tise in order to reconcile the two communions, entitled- 
De jide Catholica, five de principiis religionis Chrfiana, 
totnmuni omnium Chrijlianorum confenfu, femper el ubique 
ratis. This work was difliked by the Catholics, and 
received with fuch indignation by the Calviriifts of Ge¬ 
neva, that many Writers have affirmed that they poifon- 
ed ti e author. It is certain at leaft that lie died at 
Geneva in 1598, at the age of, 50, His principal 
works are, 1. A Latin Tranfl'ation of Plato, publiftred 
by Henry Stephens, which owes much of its reputation 
to the elegance of the Greek copy which accompanies 
it. 2. A Treatife on the Immortality of the Soul. 
3. Dj Jlatu religionis et republic# in Francia. 4. Me- 
incire de la gtve guerre civile et derniers troubles de France 
foui Charles IX &c. 5. Invent aire general de /’ Hi/loire de 

France , illufre par la conference de I'Eglife et de /’ Empire, 
IXc. 6. Recueil de chofe memorable cv. nue en France fous 
Htnri II. Franqois II. Charles IX. Henri III. Thel'e 
three hiftorical treatifes have been juftly accufed of par¬ 
tiality and paffion-; faults which it is next to impiffible 
for a contemporary writer to avoid, efpecially if he bore 
any part in the tranfadlions which he del'cribes. His ftyle 
is exceedingly incorrect and inelegant; his miftakes too 
■and miftatements of fadts are very numerous. 

SERRATED, in general, fomething indented or 
notched in the manner of a faw ; a term much ufed in 
the defeription of the leaves of plants. See Botany. 

SERRATULA, saw-wort, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs fyngenelia, and to the 
•order of polygamia aequalis. In the natural fyftem it is 
ranged under the 49th order, Compofta. The calyx is 
fubcylindrical, imbricated ; the feales of it pointed, but 
not fpinous. There arc 15 fpeeies : The tindtoria, al- 
pina, arvenfis, coronata, japcnica, lalicifolia, multiflora, 
noveboracenfis, prsalta, glauca,fquarrofa, fcariofa-, fp : - 
iata, amara, and centauroides. The three firft fpeeies 
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are Britiffi. 1. Tire tinaoria is diftinguilhed hy a Serrstu* 
Item eredt and flender, branched at the top, and three II 
feet high. The leaves are lmooth, pinnadfied, and fer- s JJ va ‘ K ^' * 
rated : The flowers are purple, in umbels, and terminal. 

The down of the feed (s glofly, with a brown or gold 
tinge. It grows in woods and Wet paftures. It dyes 
cloth of an exceeding fine yellow colour, which (lands 
Well when fixed with alum. Goats eat this plant; 
horfes are not fond of it; cattle, fwine, and fheep, leave it 
untouched. 2. The alpina, or mountain faw-Wort. The 
root and ftem are Woody ; the latter being from one 
to two reet h gh. The leave's are numerous, triangu¬ 
lar, long, pointed, fubftantial^dark green above* white 
beneath, and ferrated, with round intervals between 
the teeth, on footftalks. The flowers are purple. The 
feales of the calyx acre Very fhort and downy. It 
grows on high mountains, and flowers commonly in 
July or Augufi. 3. The arvenfis, corn faw-wort, or 
way-thiftle. The ftem is generally erect, branched, 
and two or three feet high. The leaves are finuated, 
ferrated, and fpincus ; tbofe above being almoft entire. 

The flowers are of a pale purple ; the down is very long. 

This plant grows in cultivated grounds and by way- 
frdes, and flowers in July or Auguft. When burned 
it yields good allies for making glafs or fixed alkali. 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a' name given to feveral 
mufcles, from their refemblance to a faw. See Ana¬ 
tomy, Fable of the Mufcles. 

SERTORIUS (Quintus), an eminent Roman ge¬ 
neral; (fee Spain), under the hiftory of which his ex¬ 
ploits are related. 

SERTU LARIA, in natural hiftofy, a genus belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of vermes, and to the order of zoophy- 
ta. The ftem is radicated, fibrous, naked, and jointed ; 
the florets are hydras, and there is one at each joint. 

This genus comprehends 42 fpeeies of corallines. 

SERVAL, mountain cat. See Felis, xvi. 

SERVANDON 1 (John Nicolas), was born at Flo¬ 
rence in 1695. He rendered himfelf famous by his 
exquifite talk in architedlure, and by his genius for 
decorations, fetes, and buildings. He rvas employed 
and rewarded by moll of the princes in Europe. He 
was honoured in Portugal with the order of Chrift : In 
France he was architedf and painter to the king, and 
member of the different academies eftablilhed for the ad¬ 
vancement of tbefe arts. He received the fame titles 
from the kings of Britain, Spain, Poland, and from 
the duke of Wirtemberg. Notwithftanding thefe ad¬ 
vantages, his want of economy was fo great, that he 
left nothing behind him. He died at Paris in 1766. 

Paris is indebted to him for many of its ornaments. 

He made decorations for the theatres of London and 
Drefden. The French king’s theatre, called la fade 
des Machines, was under his management for fome time. 

He was permitted to exhibit Ihows confiding of Ample 
decorations: Some of thel'e were aftonilhingly fublime ; 
his “ Defcent of jEneasinto Hell” in particular, and his 
“ Enchanted Foreft,” are well krown. He built and 
embellilhed a theatre at Chamber for Marefchal Saxe ; 
and furniftied the plan and model of the theatre royal 
at Drefden. His genius for fetes was remarkable ; he 
had the management of a great number in Paris, and 
even in London. He conduced one at Lilbon given 
on account of a vidtory gained by-the duke of Cumber¬ 
land. He was employed frequently by the king of 

Portugal, 
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Servant. Portugal, to whom he prefented feveral elegant plans 
’ and models. The prince of Wales, too, father to the 
prefent king, engaged him in his ferviee ; but the death 
of that prince prevented the execution of the deftgns 
which had been projeded. He prelided at the mag¬ 
nificent fete given at Vienna on account of the marriage 
of the archduke Jofeph and the Infanta of Parma. 
But it would be endlefs to atteirtpt an enumeration of 
all his performances and exhibitions, 

SERVANT, a term of relation, fignifying a perfon 
who owes and pays obedience for a certain time to 
another in quality of a mailer. 

As to the feveral forts of fervants : It was obferved, 
under the article Liberty, that pure and proper flavery 
does not, nay cannot, fubfill in Britain: fuch we mean 
whereby an abfolute and unlimited power is given 
to the mailer over the life and fortune of the flave. 
And indeed it is repugnant to reafon, and the principles 
of natural law, that fuch a (late Ihould fubfill anywhere. 
See Slavery. 

The law of England therefore abhors, and will not 
endure, the exillence of flavery within this nation : fo 
that when an attempt was made to introduce it, by 
ilatute i Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained, that all idle 
vagabonds fhould be made Haves, and fed upon bread, 
water, or fmall drink, and refufe-meat; fhould wear a 
ring of iron round their necks, arms, or legs; and fhould 
be compelled, by beating, chaining, or otherwife, to 
perform the work affigned them, were it ever fo vile ; 
the fpiiit of the nation could not brook this condition, 
even in the moll abandoned rogues; and therefore this 
flatue was repealed in two years afterwards. And 
now it is laid down, that a Have or negro, the inllant 
he lands in Britain becomes a freeman; that is, the 
law will proted him in the enjoyment of his perfon 
and his property. Yet, with regard to any right 
which the mailer may have lawfully acquired to the 
perpetual ferviee of John or Thomas, this will remain 
exadly in the fame Hate as before: for this is no 
more than the fame Hate of fubjeftion for life which 
every apprentice fubmits to for the fpace of feven years, 
or fometimes for a longer term. Hence, too, it follows, 
that the infamous and unchriftian pradice of withhold¬ 
ing baptifm from negro-fervants, lell they ihould there¬ 
by gain their liberty, is totolly without foundation, as 
well as without excufe. The law of England ads 
upon general and extenfive principles : it gives liberty, 
rightly underllood, that is, protedion, to a Jew, a 
Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to thofe who profefs 
the true religion of Chrill; and it will not dilfolve a 
civil obligation between mailer and fervant, on account 
of the alteration of faith in either of the parties; but 
the flave is entitled to the fame protedlion in England be¬ 
fore as after baptifm ; and, whatever ferviee the Heathen 
negro owed of right to his mailer, by general,not by local 
law, the fame (whatever it be) is he bound to render 
whenbrought.toEnglandand made aChrillian. 

1. The firll fort of fervants, therefore acknowledged 
by the laws of England, are menial fervants ; fo called 
from being intra mosnia, or domeflics. The contract 
between them and their mailers arifes upon the hiring. 
If the hiring be general, without any particular time 
limited, the law conllrues it to be a hiring for a year ; 
epon a principle of natural equity, that the fervant Ihall 
ferve and the mailer maintain him, throughout all the 
Vol. XVII. 
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revolutions of the refpedive feafons ; as well when there Servant, 
is work to be done, as when there is not : but the con- 
tract may be made for any larger or fmaller term. All 
Angle men between 12 years old and 60, and married 
ones under 30 years of age, and all Angle women between 
12 and 40, not having any vilible livelihood, are com¬ 
pellable by two jullices to go out to ferviee in huf- 
bandry or certain fpecific trades, for the promotion of 
’ honell induftry ; and no mailer can put away his fer¬ 
vant, or fervant leave his mailer, after being fo retained, 
either before or at the end of his term, without a quar¬ 
ter’s warning ; unlefs upon reafonable caufe, to be allow¬ 
ed by a jullice of the peace : but they may part by con- 
fent, or make a fpecial bargain. 

2. Another fpecies of fervants are called apprentices, 

(from apprendre, to learn) ; and are ufually bound for 
a term of years, by deed indented or indentures, to 
ferve their mailers, and be maintained and inllruded 
by them. This is ufually done to perfons of trade, in 
order to learn their art and myllery; and fometimes 
very large films are given with them as a premium for 
fuch their inllrudion : but it may be done to hulband- 
men, nay, to gentlemen and others. And children of 
poor perfons may be apprenticed out by the overfeers, 
with confent of two jullices, till 24 years of age, to 
fuch perfons as are thought fitting ; who are alfo com¬ 
pellable to take them : and it is held, that gentlemen 
of fortune, and clergymen, are equally liable with 
others to fuch compulfion: for which purpofe the 
llatutes have made the indentures obligatory, even 
though fuch parilh-apprentice be a minor. Apprentices 
to trades may be difeharged on reafonable caufe, either 
at the requell of themfelves or mailers, at the quarter- 
feflions, or by one jullice, with appeal to the feffions; 
who may, by the equity of the Ilatute, if they think it 
reafonable, dired reftitution of a rateable Ihare of the 
money given with the apprentice: and parifh-appren- 
tices may be difeharged in the fame manner by two 
jullices. But if an apprentice, with whom lefs than 10 
pounds hath been given, runs away from his mailer, he 
is compellable to ferve out his time of abfence, or make 
fatisfadion for the fame, at any time within feven years 
after the expiration of his original contrail. See Ap¬ 
prentice and Apprenticeship. 

3. A third fpecies of fervants are labourers , who 
are only hired by the day or the week, and do not live 
intra mosnia, as part of the family; concerning whom 
the llatutes before-cited have made many very good re¬ 
gulations ; 1. Directing that all perfons who have no 
vilible effects may be compelled to work : 2. Defining 
how long they mull continue at work in fummer and in 
winter : 3. Punilhing fuch as leave or defert their 
w °rk: 4. Empowering the jullices at feffions, or the 
fheriff of the county, to fettle their wages: and, 5. In¬ 
flating penalties on fuch as either give or exad mote 
wages than are fo fettled. 

4. There is yet a fourth fpecies of fervants, if they 
may be fo called, being rather in a fuperior, a mini Ae¬ 
rial, capacity ; fuch as Jleivards, fad ors, and bailiffs ; 
whom, however, the law confiders as fervants pro tem¬ 
pore, with regard to fuch of their ads as affed their 
mailer’s or employer’s property. 

As to the manner in which this relation affeds the 
mailer, the fervant himfelf, or third parties, fee the ar¬ 
ticle Master and Servant. 
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Sti vetifts, For the condition of fervants by the law of Scotland, 

Servetus. f ee Law. 

SERVETISTS, a name given to the modern An- 
titrinitarians, from their being fuppofed to be the fal- 
lowers of Michael Servetus; who, in the year 1553, 
was burnt at Geneva, together with his books. 

SERVETUS (Michael), a learned Spanifh phyfi- 
cian, was born at Villaneuva, in An agon, in 1509. He 
was fent to the univerfity of Touloufe to ftudy the civil 
law. The Reformation, which had awakened the mod 
polilhed nations of Europe, directed the attention of 
thinking men to the errors of the Romifti church and 
to the ftudy of the Scriptures. Among the reft Ser¬ 
vetus applied to this ftudy. From the love of novelty, 
or the love of truth, he carried his inquiries far beyond 
the other reformers, and not only renounced the falle opi¬ 
nions of the Roman Catholics, but went fo far as to 
queftion the dotftrine of the Trinity. Accordingly, af¬ 
ter fpending two or three years at Touloufe, he deter¬ 
mined to go into Germany to propagate his new opi¬ 
nions, where he could do it with moft fafety. At Ba- 
filhehadfome conferences with Oecolampadius. He 
went next to Strafburgh to viftt Bucer and Capito, 
two eminent reformers of that town. From Strafburgh 
he went to Hugenau, where he printed a book, intitled 
De Trinitatis Erroribus, in 1531. The eflfuirig year 
he publilhed two other treatifes on the fame fubjeff : in 
an advertifement to which, he informs the reader that 
it was not his intention tc*. retradt any of his former fen- 
ti'ments, but only to (late them in a more diftinft and 
accurate manner. To thefe two publications he had the 
courage to put his name, not fufpecting that in an age 
when liberty of opinion was granted, the exercife of 
that liberty would be attended with danger. After 
publilhing thefe books, he left Germany, probably find¬ 
ing his dodtrine's not fo cordially received as he expedt- 
ed. He went firft to Bafil, and thence to Lyons, where 
he lived two or three years. He then removed to Pa¬ 
ris, where he ftudied medicine under Sylvius, Fernelius, 
and other profeffors, and obtained the degree of matter 
of arts and dodtor of medicine. His love of controverfy 
involved him in a ferious difpute with the phyficians of 
Paris ; and he wrote an Apology, which was fuppreffed 
by an edict of the Parliament. The mifunderijariding 
which this difpute produced with his colleagues, and the 
chagrin which fo unfavourable a termination occafioned, 
made him leave Paris in difguft. He fettle! two or 
three years in Lyons, and engaged with the Frellons, 
eminent printers of that age, as a corredtor to their 
prefs. At Lyons he met with Pierre Palmier, the 
archbifhop of Vienne, with whom he had been ac¬ 
quainted at Paris. That Prelate, who was a great en- 
courager of learned men, preffed him to accompany him 
to Vienne, offering him at the fame time an apartment 
in bis palace. Servetus accepted the offer, and might 
have lived a tranquil and happy life at Vienne, if he 
could have confined his attention to medicine and lite¬ 
rature. But the love of controverfy and an eagernefs 
to eftablifh his opinions, always polleffed him. At this 
time Calvin was at the head of the reformed church at 
Geneva. With Servetus he had been acquainted at Pa¬ 
ris, and had there oppofed bis opinions. For 16 .years 
Calvin kept up a correfpondence with him, endeavour¬ 
ing to reclaim him from his errors. Servetus had read 
the works of Calvin, but did not think they merited the 
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high eulogies of the reformers, nor were they fufficient Servciut,. 
to convince him oi his errors. He continued, however, 
to confult him ; and for this purpofe fent from Lyons to 
Geneva three queftions which refpeffed the divinity of 
Jefus Chrift, regeneration, and the neceflity of baptifm. 

To thefe Calvin returned a civil anfwer. Servetus treat¬ 
ed the anfwer with contempt, and Calvin replied with 
, warmth. Fron reafoning he had recourfe to abufive lan¬ 
guage j and this produced a polemical hatred, the moft 
implacable difpofition in the world. Calvin having ob¬ 
tained fome of Servetus’s papers, by means, it is Laid, 
not very honourable, fent them to Vienne along with 
the private letters which he had received in the courfe 
of their correfpondence. The confequence was, that 
Servetus was arrefted ; but having efcaped from prifon, 
he refolved to retire to Naples, where he hoped to 
praftife medicine with the fame reputation which he had 
io long enjoyed at Vienne. He imprudently took his 
rout through Geneva, though he could not but know 
that Calvin was his mortal enemy. Calvin informed the 
magiftrates of his arrival; Servetus was apprehended, 
and appointed to ftand trial for herefy and blafphemy. 

It was a law at Geneva, that every acccufer ftiould fur- 
render himfelf a prifoner, that if the charge fhould be 
found falfe, the accufer ihould fuffer the puniftiment in 
which he meant to involve the accufed. Calvin not choof- 
ing togo to prifon himfelf, fent one of his domeftics to 
prefent the impeachment againft Servetus. The articles 
brought againft him were colleffed from his writings 
with great care ; an employment which took up three 
days. One of thefe articles was, “ that Servetus had 
denied that Judasa was a beautiful, rich, and fertile coun¬ 
try ; and affirmed, on the authority of travellers, that 
it was poor, barren, and difagreeable.” Hrwas alfo 
charged with “ corrupting the Latin Bible, which he 
was employed to correft at Lyons, by introducing 
impertinent, trifling, whimfical, and impious notes of 
his own through every page.” But the main article, 
which was certainly fatal to him, was, “ that in the 
perfon of Mr Calvin, minifter of the word of God in 
the church of Geneva, he had defamed the doffrine that 
is preached, uttering all imaginable injurious, blafphe- 
fnous words againft it.” ' 

Calvin vifited Servetus in prifon, and had frequent 
conferences with him ; but finding that, in opposition 
to all the arguments he could employ, the prifoner re¬ 
mained inflexible in his opinions, he left him to his fate. 

Before fentence was p.iffed, the magiftrates of Geneva 
confulted the minifters of Bale, of Bern, and Zurich j 
and, as another account informs us, the magiftrates of 
the Proteftant Cantons of Switzerland. And to ena¬ 
ble them to firm a judgment of the criminality of Ser¬ 
vetus, they tranfmitted the writings of Calvin, with his 
anfwers. The general opinion was, that Servetus ought 
to be condemned to death for blafphemy. He was ac¬ 
cordingly fentenced to be burnt alive on the 27th of 
Odtober 1553. As he continued alive in the midft of 
the flames more than two hours, it is faid, finding his 
torment thus protrafted, he exclaimed, “ Unhappy- 
wretch that I am l Will the flames be infufficient to 
terminate my mifery ! What then ! Will the hundred 
pieces of gold, arid the rich collar which they took from 
me, not purebafe wood enough to corrfome me more 
quickly!” Though the fentence of death was paffed 
againft Servetus by the magiftrates of Geneva, with the 

appro- 
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approbation of a great number of the magiftrates and alienation of any part of the lands by a tenant, the 
miniftcrs of Switzerland, yet it is the opinion of mod fervices become multiplied. 5. Frank-fervice, which 
hidorians that this dreadful fentence was impofed at the was performed by freemen, who were not obliged to 
inftigation of Calvin. This act of feverity for holding a perform any bafe fervice, but only to find a man and 
fpeculative opinion, however erroneous and abfurd, has horfe to attend the lord into the army or to court, 
left a dain on the character of this illullrious reformer, 6 . Knight’s fervice, bv which lands were anciently held 
whwh will attend the name of Calvin as long as hiitory of the king, on paying homage, fervice in war, &c. 
fhall preferve it from oblivion. The addrefs and art As in every free and well regulated fociety there 
which he ufed in apprehending Servetus, his inhuma- mud be a diverfity of ranks, there mud be a great num- 
nity to him during his trial, his diflimulation and ma- her of perfons employed in fervice, both in agriculture 
levolence after his condemnation, prove that he was as and domedic affairs. In this country, fervice is a contraft 
much influenced by perfbnal hatied as by a defire to into which the fervant voluntarily enters; and the mader’s 
fupport the intered of religion, though probably, du- authority extends no farther than to the performance of 
ring the trial, Calvin believed he was performing a very that fpecies of labour forwhich the agreement was made, 
pious adtion. This intolerant fpirit of Calvin and the “ The treatment of fervants (fays that refpe&able mo- Palcy’s 
inagidrates of Geneva gave the Roman Catholics a fa- ralid Mr Paley), as to diet difeipline, and accommoda- Moral and 
vourable opportunity to accufe the Protedants of incon- tion, the kind and quantity of work to be required of p ° htl ^ al 
fidency in their principles, which they did not fail to them, the intermiffion, liberty, and indulgence to be al- p ‘ c ' 

embrace. “ How could the magidrates (fays the au- lowed them, mud be determined in a great meafure by p 

thor of the Diciionare ties Herejtes) who acknowledged cudom ; for where the contradf involves fomany parti- 

no infallible interpretation of the Scriptures, condemn culars, the contradfing parties exprefs a few perhaps of 

Servetus to death becaufe he explained them differently the principal, and by mutual underdanding refer the 

from Calvin ; fince every man has the privilege to ex- red to the known cudom of the country in like cafes, 

pound the Scripture, according to his own judgment, “ A fervant is not bound to obey the unlawful com- 
without having recourfe to the church? It is a great mands of his mader ; to minider, for indance, to his un- 
injudice to condemn a man becaufe he will not fubmit lawful pleafures; or to aflid him in unlawful pradlices 
to the judgment of an enthuflad, who may be wrong in his profeflion ; as infmuggling or adulterating thear- 
as well as himfelf.” tides which he deals in. For the fervant is bound by 

Servetus was a man of great acutenefs and learning, nothing but his own promife ; and the obligation of a 
and well verfed in the arts and fciences. In his own promife extends not to things unlawful, 
profeflion his genius exerted itfelf with fuccefs. In his “ For the fame reafon, the mailer’s authority does not 
tradt intitled Chrijiianifmi Rejiitutio, publifhed in I554,he juflify the fervant in doing wrong; for the fervant’s 
remarks, that the whole mafs of blood pafles through own promife, upon which that authority is founded, 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein, in.oppofi- would be none. 

tion to the opinion which was then univerfally enter- “ Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed entire- 
tained, that the blood pafles through the partition which ly in the profeflion or trade which they are intended to 
divides the two ventricles. This was an important dep learn. Indrudion is their wages ; and to deprive them 
towards the difeovery cf the circulation of the blood. of the opportunities of indrudion, by taking up their 
His works confid of Controverfial Writings concern- time with occupations foreign to their bufinefs, is to 
ing the Trinity ; an edition of Pagninus’s Verfion of the defraud them of their wages. 

Bible, with a preface and notes, publifhed under the “ The mader is refponfible for what a fervant does in 
name of Michael Villanevanus; an Apology to the the ordinary courfe of his employment; for it is done 
Phyficians of Paris ; and a book intitled Ratio Syrupo- under a general authority committed to him, which is 
rum. Mofheim has written in Latin a Hidory of the in judice equivalent to a fpecific diredion. Thus, if 
Herefy and Misfortunes of Servetus, which was publifh- I pay money to a banker’s clerk, the banker is ac- 
cd at Helmdadt, in 4to, in 1728. From the curious countable : but not if I had paid it to his butler or his 
details which it gives it is extremely intereding. footman, whofe bufinefs it is not to receive money. 

SERVIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, bound- Upon the fame principle, If I once fend a fervant to 
ed on the north by the rivers Danube and Save, which take up goods upon credit, whatever goods he after, 
feparate it from Hungary; on the ead, by Bulgaria; wards takes up at the fame (hop, fo long as he conti- 
on the wed, by Btfnia; and on the fouth, by Albania nues in my fervice, are judly chargeable to my ac- 
and Macedonia. It is about 190 miles in length from count. 

ead to wed ; 95 in breadth from north to fouth ; and is “ The law of this country goes great lengths in in- 
divided into four fangiacates. Two of thefe were ceded tending a kind of concurrence in the mader, fo as to 
to the Chridians in 1718, who united them into one. chargehim with the confequences of his fervant’s con- 
This continued till 1739, when the Turks were vi&ori- du<d. If an innkeeper’s fervant rob his gueds, the 
ous; and then they were abandoned to the Turks by innkeeper mud make reditution ; if a farrier’s fervant 
the treaty of Belgrade. Belgrade is the capital town, lame your horfe, the farrier mud anfwer for the da- 
SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a tenant, on mage ; and dill farther, if your coachman or carter 
account of his fee, owes to his lord. drive over a paflenger in the road, the paflenger may 

There are many diviflons of fervice; as, 1. Into recover from you a fatisfaftion for the hurt he differs, 
perfoaal, where fomething is to be done by the tenant But thefe determinations dand, I think, rather upon 
in perfon, as homage and fealty. 2. Real, luch as the authority of the law, than any principle of natural 
wards, marriages, &c. 3. Accidental, including- he- judice.” 

riots, reliefs, and the like. 4. Entire, where, on the There is a grievance which has long and judly 
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been complained of, the giving of good characters to From Antioch the practice foon fpread through the Service, 
bad fervants. This is perhaps owing to careleffnefs, other churches of the Eaft ; and in a few ages after its w " v ^ 1 
to a defire of getting rid of a bad fervant, or to mifta- firft introduction in the divine fervice, it not only re¬ 
ken compaffion. But fuch careleffnefs is inexcufable. ceived the fauCtion of public authority, but thofe were 
When a man gives his fanCtion to the character of a forbid to join in it who were ignorant of mufic. A. 
bad fervant, lie ought to refleCt on the nature and confe- canon to this purpofe was made by the council of Lao- 
quences of what he is doing.' He is giving his name dicea, which was held about the year 372 : and Zona- 
to a falfehood ; he is deceiving the honeft man who con- nas informs us, that thefe canonical fingers were rec- 
fides in his veracity; and he is deliberately giving a koned a part of the-clergy. Singing was introduced 
knave an opportunity of cheating an honeft man. To into the weftern churches by St Ambrofe about the 
endeavour to get quit of a bad fervant in this way, is year 374, who was the inftitutor of the Ambrofian 
furely not lefs criminal than concealing the faults and chant eiiablifhed at Milan about the year 386 ; and 
difadvantages of an eftate which is adverdfed for fale, Eufebius (lib. ii. cap. 17.) tells us, that a regular choir,: 
and afcribing to it advantages which it does not poffefs. and method of finging the fervice, were firft eiiablifhed, 

■ In this cafe, we know the fale would be reduced, and and hymns ufed, in the church at Antioch during the 
: the advertifer difgraced. Many mafters give charaders reign of Conftantine, and that St Ambrofe, who had 
to fervants out of compaffion ; but it is to this miftaken long refided there, had his melodies thence. This was 
compaffion that the diforderly behaviour of fervants is about 230 years afterwards amended by Pope Gregory ■ 
perhaps principally owing : for if the punilhment of the Great, who eftablifhed the Gregorian chant; a 
dilhonefty be only a change of place (which may be a plain, unifonous kind of melody, which he thought 
reward inftead of a punifhment), itceafes to be a fer- confident with the gravity and dignity of the fervice to 
vant’s intereft to be true to his truft. which it was to be applied. This prevails in the Ro- 

We have faid above that a mafter’s authority over man church even at this day : it is known in Italy by 
his fervant extends no farther than the terms of contrad; the name of canto fermo; in France by that of plain 
by which we meant, that a mafter could give no unrea- chant; and in Germany and mod other countries by 
fonable orders to his fervant, or fuch as was inconfiftent that of the cantm Gregorianm . Although no fatisfadory 
•with the terms of contrad. But the relation between accounthas been given of the fpecific difference between 
a mafter and fervant is certainly clofer than the mere the Ambrofian and Gregorian chants, yet all writers on 
terms of a contradf: it is a moral as well as a legal this fubjedt agree in faying, that St Ambrofe only ufed 
relation. A mafter of a family ought to fuperintend the four authentic modes, and that the four plagal were 
the morals of his fervants, and to reftrain them from afterwards added by St Gregory. Each of thefe had 
vices. This he may do by his example, by his influ. the fame final, or key-note, as its relative authentic ; 
ence, and authority. Indeed every man poffeffed of from which there is no other difference, than that the 
authority is guilty of criminal negligence if he does not melodies in the four authentic or principal modes are 
exert his authority for promoting virtue in his inferiors; generally confined within the compafs of the eight 
and no authority is fo well adapted for this purpofe as notes above the key-note, and thofe in the four plagal 
that of mafters of families, becaufe none operates with of relative modes, within the compafs of the eight notes 
an influence fo immediate and conftant. It is wonder- below the fifth of the key. See Mode. 
ful how much good a nobleman or gentlemen of for- Eccelefiaftical writers feem unanimous in allowing 
tune can do to his domeftics by attending to their mo- that Pope Gregory, who began bis pontificate in 590, 
rals ; and every mafter may be a bleffing to individuals colleded the mufical fragments of fuch ancient pfalms 
and to fociety, by exerting prudently that influence and hymns as the firft fathers of the. church had appro- 
which his fituation gives him over the condud of his ved and recommended to the firft Chriftians; and that 
fervant. he feleded, methodized, and arranged them in the or- 

Choral Service , in church-hiftory, denotes that part der which was long continued at Rome, and foon 
of religious worfhip which confifts in chanting and fing- adopted by the chief part of the weftern church. Gre- 
ing. The advocates for the high antiquity of finging, gory is alfo faid to have baniftied from the church the 
as a part of church-mufic, urge the authority of St canto ftgurato, as too light and diffolute; and it is add- 
Paul in its favour (Ephef. chap. v. ver. 19. and Co- ed, that his own chant was called canto fermo, from its 
lof. chap. iii. ver. 16). On the authority of which paf- gravity and fimplicity. 

fages it is afferted, that fongs and hymns were,from the It has been, long a received opinion, that the eccle- 
eftabliihment of the church, fung in the affemblies of fiaftical tones were taken from the reformed modes of 
the faithful; and it appears from undoubted teftimony, Ptolemy ; but Dr Burney obferves, that it is difficult 
that finging, which was pradifed as a facred rite among to difcover any connedion between them, except in 
the Egyptians and Hebrews, at a very early period, and their names ; for their number,* upon examination, is 
which likewife conftituted a confiderable part of the re- not the fame; thofe of Ptolemy being feven, the ec- 
ligious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans, made a clefiaftical eight j and indeed the Greek names given to 
part of the religious worfhip of Chriftians,not only before the ecclefiaftical modes do not agree with thofe of Pto- 
churches were built, and tbeir religion eftablifhed by lemy in the Angle inftance of key, but with thofe of 
law, but from the firft profeffion of Chriftianity. How- higher antiquity. From the time of Gregory to that 
ever, the era from whence others have dated the intro- of Guido, there was no other diftindion of keys than 
dudion of mufic into the fervice of the church, is that that of authentic and plagal; nor were any femitones- 
period during which Leontius governed the church of ufed but thofe from E to F, B to C, and occafionally 
Antioch, i. e. between the year of Chrift 347 and 356. A to B b. 

See Anti fhon"W ith refped to the mufic of the primitive church, it- 


may 
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Service. maybe obferved, that though it confided in the Tinging 
of pfalms and hymns, yet it was performed in many dif¬ 
ferent ways ; fometimes the pfalms were fung by one 
perfon alone, whilit the reft attended in filence ; fome- 
times they were fung by the whole alfembly ; fometimes 
alternately, the congregation being divided into fepa- 
rate choirs ; and fometimes by one perfon, who repeated 
the firlt part of the verfe, the reft joining in the clofe of 
it. 01 the four different methods of finging now reci¬ 
ted, the fecond and third were properly diftinguifhed by 
the names of fymphony and antiphony ; and the latter was 
fometimes called rejponfaria , in which women were al¬ 
lowed to join. St Ignatius, who, according to So¬ 
crates (lib. vi. cap. 8.), converfed with the apoftles, is 
generally fuppofed to have been the firft who fuggefted 
to the primitive Chriftians in the Eaft the method of 
finging hymns and pfalms alternately, or in dialogue ; 
and the cuftom foon prevailed in every place where 
Chriftianity was eftablilhed; though Theodoret in his 
hiftory (lib. ii. cap. 24.) tells us, that this manner of 
finging was fit ft praftifed at Antioch. It likewife ap¬ 
pears, that almoft from the time when mufic was firft 
introduced into the fervice of the church, it was of two 
kinds, and conlifted in a gentle inflection of the voice, 
which they termed plain fong, and a more elaborate 
and artificial kind of mnfic, adapted to the hymns and 
folemn offices contained in its ritual; and this diftinc- 
tion has been maintained even to the prefent day. 

Although we find a very early diftinCtion made be¬ 
tween the manner of finging the hymns and chanting 
the pfalms, it is, however, the opinion of the learned 
Martini, that the mufic of the firft five or fix ages of 
the church confided chiefly in a plain and Ample chant 
of unifons and oCtaves, of which many fragments are 
Hill remaining in the canto fermo of the Romiffi miffals. 
For with refpedt to mufic in parts, as it does not ap¬ 
pear, in thefe early ages, that either the Greeks or Ro¬ 
mans were in poffeffion of harmony or counterpoint, 
which has been generally afciibed to Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tufcany, about the year 1022, though others 
have traced the origin of it to the eighth century, it is 
in vain to feek it in the church. The choral mufic, 
which had its rife in the church of Antioch, and from 
thence fpread through Greece, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany, was brought into Britain by the fingers who 
accompanied Auftin the monk, when he came over, in 
the year 596, charged with a commifficn to convert the 
inhabitants of that country to Chriftianity. Bede tells 
us, that when Auftin and the companions of his mif- 
fion had their firft audience of king Ethelbert, in the 
ifle of Thanet, they appoached him in proceffion, fing¬ 
ing litanies; and that afterwards, when they entered the 
city of Canterbury, they fung a litany, and at the end 
of it Allelujah. Bat though this was the firft time the 
Anglo Saxons had heard the Gregorian chant, yet Bede 
likewife tells us, that our Britilh anceftors had been in- 
ftrudted in the rites and ceremonies of the Gallican 
church by St Germanus, and heard him fing Allelujah 
many years before the arrival of St Auftin. In 680, 
John, prascentor of St Peter’s in Rome, was fent o\er 
by pope Agatho to inftruft the monks of Weremouth 
in the art of finging; and he was prevailed upon to open 
fchools for teaching mufic in other places in Northum¬ 
berland. Benedift Bifcop, the preceptor of Bede, Adrian 
the monk, and many others, contibuted to (Effeminate 


the knowledge of the Roman chant. At length the fuc- 
ceffors of St Gregory, and of Auftin his miffionary, 
having eftablilhed a fchool forecclefiaftical mulicat Can¬ 
terbury, the reft of the ifland was furniftied with ma¬ 
ilers from that feminary. The choral fervice was firft 
introduced in the cathedral church of Canterbury ; and 
till the arrival of Theodore, and his fettlement in that 
fee, the practice of it leems to have been confined to the 
churches of Kent; but after that, it fpread over the 
whole kingdom ; and we meet with records of very- 
ample endowments for the fupportof this part of public 
worlhip. This mode of religious worlliip prevailed in 
all the European churches till the timeoi the Reforma¬ 
tion : the firft deviation from it is that which followed 
the Reformation by Luther, w'ho, being himfelf a lover 
of mufic, formed a liturgy, which was a mufical fervice, 
contained in a werk entitled Pfahnodia, h. e. Cantica. 
facra Vcteris Ecclefia felctta, printed at Norimberg in 
1553, and at Wittemberg in 1561. But Calvin, in his 
eftablifhment of a church at Geneva, reduced the whole 
of divine fervice to prayer, preaching, and finging ; the 
latter of which he reftrained. He excluded the offices 
of the antiphon, hymn, and motet, of the Romifh fer¬ 
vice, with that artificial and elaborate mufic to which 
they were fung ; and adopted only that plain metrical 
pfalmody, which is now in general ufe among the re¬ 
formed churches, and in the parochial churches of 
Great Britain. For this purpofe he made ufe of Marot’s 
verfion of the Pfalms, and employed a mufician to fet 
them to eafy tunes only of one part. In 1553, he di¬ 
vided the Pfalms into paufes or fmall portions, and ap¬ 
pointed them to be fung in churches. Soon after they 
were bound up with the Geneva catechifm ;from which 
time the Catholics, who had been accuftomed to fing 
them, were forbid the ufe of them, under a fevere pe¬ 
nalty. Soon after the Reformation commenced in Eng¬ 
land, complaints were made by many of the dignified 
clergy and others of the intricacy and difficulty of the 
church-muiic of thole times : in confequence of which 
it was once propofed, that organs and curious finging 
fhould be removed from the churches. Latimer in his 
diocefe of Worcefter, went Hill farther, and iffued in-, 
junctions to the prior and convent of St Mary, forbid¬ 
ding in their fervice all manner of finging. In the reign, 
of Edward VI. a commiffion was granted to eight bi- 
ftiops, eight divines, eight civilians, and eight common 
lawyers, to compile a body of fuch ecclefiaftical laws as 
fhould in future be obferved throughout the realm. The 
refult oi this compilation was a work firft publifhed by 
Fox the martyrologift, in 1571, and afterwards in 1640, 
under the title of Reformatio. Legu.ni EcclefiaJPtcarum . 
Thefe 32 commiffioners, inftead of reprobating church- 
mufic, merely condemned figurative and operofe mu¬ 
fic, or that kind of finging which abounded with 
fugues,refponfive paffages,and a commixtureof various 
and intricate proportions; which, whether extemporary 
or written, is by muficians termed defcant. However, 
notwithftanding the obje&ions againft choral mufic, and 
the practice of fome of the reformed churches, the com¬ 
pilers of the Englilh liturgy in 1548, and the king him¬ 
felf, determined to retain mufical fervice. Accordingly 
the ftatute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. though it contains 
no formal obligation on the clergy, or others, to ufe or 
join in either vocal or inftrumental mufic in the common 
prayer, does clearly recognile the practice of finging ; 

and 


Service. 
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Service and in lefs than two years after the compiling of King 
II Edward’s liturgy, a formula was compofed, which con- 
S crum. ti nueS) with fearce any variation, to be the rule for cho¬ 
ral fervice even at this day. The author of this work 
was John Marbecke, or Marbeike ; and it was printed 
by Richard Grafton, in 1550, under the title of the 
Book of Common Prayer, noted. Queen Mary labour¬ 
ed to re-eftabliih the Romifh choral iervice ; but the ac- 
ceffion of Elizabeth was followed by the aft of unifor¬ 
mity ; in confequence of which, and of the queen’s in¬ 
junctions, the Book of Common Prayer, noted by Mar¬ 
becke, was confidered as the general formula of choral 
fervice. In 1560, another mufical fervice, with fome 
additions and improvements, was printed by John Day 5 
and in 1565, another colleftion of offices, with mufical 
notes. Many objeftions were urged by Cartwright and 
other Puritans againft the form and manner of cathe¬ 
dral fervice, to which Hooker replied in his Ecclefiafti. 
cal Polity. In 1664, the ftatues of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, for uniformity in the Common Prayer, were 
repealed ; and the Direftory for Public Worlhip, which 
allows only of the finging of pfalms, eftabliihed. But 
, upon the reftoration of Charles II. choral fervice was 
again revived, and has fince uniformly continued. See 
on this fubjeft Hawkins’s Hiftory of Mufic, vol. i. 
p. 404. vol. ii. p. 264. vol. iii. p. 58—468, &c. vol. 

iv. p. 44 — 34 - 7 - 

SERvicE-Tree. See Sorbus. 

SERVITES, a religious order in the church of 
Rome, founded about the year 1233, by feven Floren¬ 
tine merchants, who, with the approbation of thebiffiop 
of Florence, renounced the world, and lived together in 
a religious communisy on mount Senar, t\yo leagues 
from that city. 

SERVITOR, in the univerfity of Oxford, a ftu- 
dent who attends on another for his maintenance and 
learning. See Sizar. 

SERVITUDE, the condition of a fervant, or ra¬ 
ther Have. 

Under the declenfion of the Roman empire, a new 
kind of fervitude was introduced, different from that of 
the ancient Romans: it confifted in leaving the lands of 
fubjugated nations to the firft owners, upon condition 
of certain rents, and fervile offices, to be paid in ac¬ 
knowledgment. Hence the names of fervi cenjiti, a- 
fcriptitil and addiftt glebe ; fome whereof were taxable 
at the reafonable difcretion of the lord ; others at a 
certain rate agreed on ; and others were mainmortable, 
who, having no legitimate children, could not make a 
will to above the value of five pence, the lord being 
heir of all the reft; and others were prohibited marry¬ 
ing, or going to live out of the lordfhip. Moft of thefe 
fervices exifted lately in France ; but they were long 
ago abolished in England. Such, however, was the ori¬ 
ginal of our tenures, &c. See Slave. , 

Servitude, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
Seft. ix. 

SE 11 VIUS (Maurus Honoratus) a celebrated gram¬ 
marian and critic of antiquity, who flouriffied about the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius; now chiefly known 
by his Commentaries on Virgil. There is alfo extant 
a piece of Servius upon the feet of verfes and the quan¬ 
tity of fyllables, called Centimetrum. 

SERUM; a thin, tranfparent, faltifli liquor, which 
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makes a confiderable part of the mafs of blood. See Scfamei- 
Anatomy, n° 126. and Bloob. dea > 

SESAMOIDEA ossa, certain fmall bones fome- Seftuymru 
what refembling the feeds of fefamum, whence their 
name. They are placed at the under part of the bones 
of the laft joints of the fingers and toes. 

SESAMUM, oily grain, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the clals of didynamia, and to 
the order of angiofpermia ; and in the natural fyf- 
tem ranging under the 20th order, Luride. The ca¬ 
lyx is divided into five parts. The corolla is cam- 
panulated, the tube of which is nearly the length of 
the calyx; the throat is inflated, and very large; the 
border is divided into five parts, four of which are 
fpreading and nearly equal 5 the fifth is the loweft and 
largeft. There are four filaments, and the rudiments of 
a fifth. The ftigma is lanceolated, and the capfule has 
four cells. There are only two fpecies, the orientate 
and indicum. 1. The orientale has ovate, oblong, entire 
leaves. It is an annual, and grows naturally -on the coaft 
of Malabar and in the ifland of Ceylon ; rifing with 
an herbaceous four-cornered ftalk, two feet high, fend¬ 
ing out a few fhort fide-branches ; the leaves are ob¬ 
long, oval, a little hairy, and ftand oppofite. The 
flowers terminate the ftalks in loofe fpikes; they are 
fmall, of a dirty white colour, fhaped fomewhat like 
tbofe of the fox-glove. After the flowers are paft, 
the germen turns to an oval acute-pointed capfule with 
four cells, filled with oval comprefled feeds, which ri¬ 
pen in autumn. 2. The indicum, with trifid lower 
leaves grows naturally in India: this is alfo an annual 
plant; the ftalk rifes taller than that of the former ; the 
lower leaves are cut into three parts, which is the only 
difference between them. 

The firft fort is frequently cultivated in all the eaft- 
ern countries, and alfo in Africa, as a pulfe; and of 
late years the feeds have been introduced into Carolina 
by the African negroes, Where they fucceed extremely 
well. The inhabitants of that country make an oil 
from the feed, which will keep good many years, 
without having any rancid fmell or tafte, but in two 
years become quite mild ; fo that when the warm 
tafte of the feed, which is in the oil when firft drawn, 
is worn off, they ufe it as a falad-oil, and for all the 
purpofes of fweet ciil. The feeds of this plant are alfo 
ufed by the negroes for food ; which feeds they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them with water, and Hew 
other ingredients with them, which makes an heaity 
food. Sometimes a fort of pudding is made of thefe 
feeds, in the fiitne manner as with millet or rice, and 
is by fome perfons efteemed, but is rarely ufed for thefe 
purpofes in Europe. This is called benny or benny in 
Carolina. In England thefe plants are preferved in bo¬ 
tanic gardens as curiofities. Their feeds muft be fown 
in the fpring upon a hot bed ; and when the plants are 
come up, they muft be tranfplanted into a freih hot-bed 
to bring them forward. After they have acquired a 
tolerable degree of ftrength, they ftiould be planted into 
pots, and plunged into another hot-bed, managing 
them as hath been direfted for amaranths; for if thefe , 

plants are not thus brought forward in the former part 
of the fummer, they will not produce good feeds in 
this country. 

From nine pounds of this feed which came from-Ca¬ 
rolina, 
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Sefeli rolina, there were upwards of two quarts of oil drawn, 
(I which is as great a quantity as hath been obtained from 
Seffion. any vegetable whatever. This might occafion its be¬ 
ing called the oily grain. 

SESELI, meadow saxifrage, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus of plants belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and 
to the order of digynia; and in the natural fyftem 
ranging under the 45th order, Umhellata:. The umbels 
arc globular; the involucrum ccnlifts of one or two 
leaflets ; the fruit is egg-ihaped and ftreaked. There 
are 11 fpecies, the pimpinelloides, montanum, glaucum, an- 
nuum, ammoides, tortuofum, turbilh , hyppomarathrum, py- 
renseum, faxifragum, and elatum. The montanum grows 
naturally in France and Italy ; the glaucum is a native 
of France ; the ammoides and tortuofum grow in the 
fouth of Europe; and the hyppomarathrum is a native 
of Auftria. 

SESOSTRIS, king of Egypt. See Egypt, p. 
368. 

SESQJJI, a Latin particle, fignifying a whole and 
a half; which, joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. is 
much ufed in the Italian mulic to exprefs a kind of ra¬ 
tios, particularly feveral fpecies of triples. 

SRsqui-Aiterate, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ra¬ 
tio between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where 
one of them contains the other once, with the addition 
of a half. 

Thus 6 and 9 are in a fefqui-alterate ratio ; fince 
9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over ; 
and 20 and 30 are in the fame ; as 30 contains 20, 
and half 20 or 10. 

SEssiyi-Duplicafe ratio, is when of two terms the great¬ 
er contains the lefs twice, and half the lefs remains ; as 
15 and 6 ; 50 and 20. 

SF.s‘jwi-Tertional proportion, is when any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third. 

SESSILE, among botanills. See Botany. 

SESSION, in general, denotes each fitting or affem- 
bly of a council, &c. 

Session of Parliament, is the feafon or fpace from its 
meeting to its prorogation. See Parliament. 

Kirl-SessioN, the name of a petty ecclefialhcal court 
in Scotland. See KiRK-Sejfion. 

Sessions for weights and meafures. In London, 
four juftices from among the mayor, recorder, and al¬ 
dermen (of whom the mayor or recorder is to be one), 
may hold a feffion to inquire into the offences of felling 
by fall'e weights and meafures, contrary to the ftatutes ; 
and to receive indiflments, punilh offenders, &c. Char, 
king Charles I. 

Court of Session. See Law, Part III Sedt. ii. 

Court of Quarter Sessions, an Englilh court that muft 
be held in every county once in every quarter of a year ; 
which, by ifatute 2 Hen. V. c. 4. is appointed to be in 
the firll week after Michaelmas-day, the firft: week after 
the epiphany, the firft week after the clcfe of Ealter, 
and in the week after the tranflation of St Thomas the 
martyr, or the 7th of July. It is held befoietwoor 
more juftices of the peace, one of which muft be of the 
quorum. The jurifdidtion of this court, by 34 Edw. 
III. c. 1. extends to the trying and determining all fe¬ 
lonies and trefpaffes whatlbever : though they feldom, 
if ever, try any greater offence than fmall felonies with¬ 
in the benefit of clergy; their commiflion providing, 
that if any cafe of difficulty arifes, they fhall not pro-. 


ceed to judgment, but in the prefence of one of the Seffion, 
juftices of the courts of king’s-bench or common-pleas, Seftcrce. 
or one of the judges of affize: and therefore murders, 
and other capital felonies, are ufually remitted for a 
more folemn trial to the aflizes. They cannot alfo try 
any new-created offence, without exprefs power given 
them by the ftatute which creates it. But there are 
many offences and particular matters which, by parti¬ 
cular ftatutes, belong properly to this jurifdidlion, and 
ought to be profecuted in this court ; as, the fmall- 
er mifdemeanors againft the public or commonwealth, 
not amounting to felony ; and efpecially offences relat¬ 
ing to the game, highways, alehoufes, baftard children, 
the fettlementand provition for the poor, vagrants, ier- 
vants wages, and Popifti recufants. Some of thefe are 
proceeded upon by indidlment: others in a fummany 
way, by motion, and order thereupon ; which order 
may for the moft part, unlefs guarded againft by parti¬ 
cular ftatutes, be removed into the court of king’s-bench 
by writ of certiorari facias, and be there either quafhed 
or confirmed. The records or rolls of the feffions are 
committed to the cuftody of a fpecial officer, denomi¬ 
nated cujlos rotulorum, who is always a juftice of the 
quorum ; and among them of the quorum (faith Lam- 
bard) a man for the moft part efpecially picked out, 
either for wifdom, countenance, or credit. The nomi¬ 
nation of the cujlos rotulorum (who is the principal offi¬ 
cer in the county, as the lord-lieutenant is chief in mi¬ 
litary command) is by the king’s fign-manual: and to 
him the nomination of the clerk of the peace belongs ; 
which office he is exprefsly forbidden to fell for mo¬ 
ney. 

In moft corporation-towns there are quarter-feffions 
kept before juftices of their own, within their refpec- 
tive limits; which have exaflly the fame authority as 
the general quarter feffions of the county, except in a 
very few inftances; one of the moft confiderable of 
which is the matter of appeals from orders of removal 
of the poor, which, though they be from the orders of 
corpora turn-juftices, muft be to the feffions of the coun¬ 
ty, by ftatute 8 and 9 W. III. c. 30. In both corpo¬ 
rations and counties at large, there is fometimes kept a, 
fpecial or petty feffion, by a few juftices, for difpatch* 
ing fmaller bufinefs in the neighbourhood between the 
times of the general feffions ; as for licenling alehoufes* 
palling the account of parifh-officers, and the like. 

SESTERCE, Sestertius, a filver coin, in ufe a- 
mong the ancient Romans, called alfo Amply nummus, 
and fometimes nummus fejlertius. The leilertius was the 
fourth part of the denarius, and originally contained two 
affes and a half. It was at firft denoted by LLS ; the 
two LV fignifying two libras, and the S half. But the 
librarii, afterwards converting the two L’s into an H, 
exprelled the feiiertius by HS. The wor A fejlertius was 
firft introduced by way of abbreviation for femiflertius, 
which figmfies two, and a half of a third, or, literally, 
only hah a third ; for in expreffing half a third, it was 
underftood that there were two before. 

Some authors make two kinds of fefterces; the lefs 
called fejlertius, in the mafeuline gender ; and the great 
one, called fefiertium, in the neuter : the fii ft, that we 
have already deferibed ; the latter containing a thoufand 
of the other. Others will have any fuch diftinSion of 
great and little fefterces unknown to the Romans ; fejler - 
iiutf fay they, was an adjeflive, and fignified as fejhr- 

thu.. 
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Sefterce. tius, or two afles’and a half; and when ufed in the plural, 
as in quinquaginta fejiertium, or fefertia, it was only by 
way of abbreviation, and there was always underftood 
centena , millia, &c. 

This matter has been accurately dated by Mr Raper, 
in the following manner. The fubftantive to which 
federtius referred, is either as or pondus ; and fefertius as 
is two afles and a half; fejiertium pondus, two pondera 
and a half, or two hundred and fifty denarii. When 
the denarius paffed for ten afles, the federtius of two afles 
and a half was a quarter of it; and the Romans conti¬ 
nued to keep their accounts in thefe federces long after 
the denarius paffed for fixteen afles ; till, growing rich, 
they found it more convenient to reckon by quarters of 
the denarius, which they called nummi, and ufed the 
words nummus and fejlertius indifferently, as fynonymous 
terms, and fometimes both together, as fejlertius num¬ 
mus ; in which cafe the word fejlertius, having lod its 
original fignification, was ufed as a fubdantive ; for fef- 
■tertius nummus was not two nummi and a half, but a 
fingle nummus of four affes. They called any fum un¬ 
der two thoufand feiterces fo many fejlertii in the mafcu- 
line gender; two thoufand federces they called duo or 
binafefertia, in the neuter, fo many quarters making 
five hundred denarii, which was twice the federtium ; 
and they faid dena, vicena, See. fefertia, till the fum a- 
mounted to a thoufand feftertia, which was a million of 
federces. But, to avoid ambiguity, they did not ufe the 
neuter fefertium in the Angular number, when the whole 
fum amounted to no more than a thoufand federces, or 
one federtium. They called a million of federces decies 
nummdm, or decies feferti&m, for decies centena millia num- 
morum, or feftertiorum (in the mafculine gender), omit¬ 
ting centena millia for the fake of brevity. They like- 
wife called the fame fum decies fefertium (in the neuter 
gender) for decks centiesfefertium omitting centies for 
the fame reafon ; or fimply decies, omitting centena millia 
fefertidm, or centiesfefertium ; and with the numeral ad¬ 
verbs decies, vicies, centies, millies, and the like, either 
centena millia or centies was always underdood. Thefe 
were their moll ufual forms of expreflion ; though for 
bina, dena, vicena fefertia, they frequently faid bina, dena, 
vicena millia nummdm. If the conl'ular denarius contain¬ 
ed 60 troy grains of fine filver, it was worth fomewhat 
more than eight-pence farthing and a half derling ; and 
the as, of 16 to the denarius, a little more than a half¬ 
penny. To reduce the ancient federces of two affes and 
a half, when the denarius paffed for 16, to pounds der¬ 
ling, multiply the given number by 5454, and cut off 
fix figures on the right hand for decimals. To reduce 
nummi fefertii, or quarters of the denarius, to pounds 
derling ; if the given fum be confular money, multiply 
it by 8727, and cut off fix figures on the right hand for 
decimals ; but for imperial money diminifh the faid pro- 
dudt by one-eighth of itfelf. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxi. 
part ii. art. 48. 

To be qualified for a Roman knight, an edate of 
400,000 feferces was required; and for a fenator, of 
800,000. 

Authors alfo mention a copper feferce , worth about 
one-third of a penny Englilh. 

Sester.cz, or fefertius, was alfo ufed by the ancients 
for a thing containing two wholes and an half of ano¬ 
ther, as as was taken for any whole or integer. 


SESTOS, a noted fortrefs of European Turkey, fi- Sefto* 
tuated at the entrance of the Hellefpont or Dardanelles, II 
24 miles fouth-wed of Gallipoli. This place is famous Setaceous - 
for the loves of Hero and Leander, fung by the poet 
Mufeus. 

SESUVIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of icofandria, and to the order of trigy- 
nia. The calyx is coloured and divided into five parts; 
there are no petals ; the capfule is egg-draped, three- 
celled, opening horizontally about the middle, and con¬ 
taining many feeds. There is only one fpecies, the portu- 
lacafrum, purflane-leaved fefuvian, which is a native of 
the Wed Indies. 

SET, or Sets, a term ufed by the farmers and gar¬ 
deners to exprefs the young plants of the white thorn 
and other fhrubs, with which they ufe to raife their 
quick or quick-fet hedges. The white thorn is the bed 
of all trees for this purpofe ; and, under proper regula¬ 
tions, its fets feldom fail of anfwering the farmer’s utmoft 
expeftations. 

SET-off, in law, is an aft whereby the defendant ac¬ 
knowledges the judice of the plaintiff’s demand on the 
one hand ; but, on the other, fets up a demand of his 
own, to counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in 
the whole, or in part: as, if the plaintiff fues for 10 1. 
due on a note of hand, the defendant may fet off 9 1. 
due to himfelf for merchandife fold to the plaintiff; 
and, in cafe he pleads fuch fet-off, mud pay the remain¬ 
ing balance into court. This anfwers very nearly to 
the compenfatio or ftoppage of the civil law, and depends 
upon the datutes 2 Geo. II. cap. 22. and 8 Geo. II. 
cap. 24. 

SETACEOUS worm, in natural hidory, a name 
given by Dr Lider to that long and flender water- 
worm, which fo much refembles a horfe-hair, that it 
has been fuppofed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 
of that creature. Thefe creatures, fuppofed to be living 
hairs,are apeculiarfort ofinfetts, which arebred and nou- 
rifhed within the bodies of other infefts, as the worms of 
the ichneumon flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 

Aldrovand defcribes the creature, and tells us it was 
unknown to the ancients-; but called feta aquatica, and 
vermis fetarius, by the moderns, either from its figure 
refembling that of a hair, or from the fuppofition of its 
once having been the hair of fome animal. We gene¬ 
rally fuppofe it, in the imaginary date of the hair, to 
have belonged to a horfe ; but the Germans fay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it by a name fignifying 
vitulus aquaticus, or the “ water calf.” 

Albertus, an author much reverenced by the common 
people, has declared that this animal is generated of 
a hair; and adds, that any hair thrown into danding 
water, will, in a very little time, obtain life and motion. 

Other authors have diflented from this opinion, and fup¬ 
pofed them generated of the fibrous roots of water- 
plants ; and others, of the parts of grafshoppers fallen 
into the water. This lad opinion is rejefted by Al¬ 
drovand as the mod improbable of all. Standing and 
foul waters are mod plentifully dored with them ; but 
they are fometimes found in the cleared and pured 
fprings, and fometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and plants, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, 
and the elms in hedges. They are from three to five 
inches long, of the thicknefs of a large hair ; and are 

brown. 
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1?Bth brown upon the back, and, white under the belly, and 
II the tail is white on every part. 

Severance. SETH, the third fon of Adam, the father of Enos, 
was born 3874 B. C. and lived 912 years, 

SETHIANS, in churchhiftory, Cbriftian heretics ; 
fo called becauie they paid divine worihip to Seth, 
whom they looked upon to be Jefus Chrift the Ion of 
God, bnt who was made by a third divinity, and fub- 
ftituted in the room of the two families of Abel and 
Cain, which bad been deftroyed by the deluge. Thefe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the fecond century ; and 
as they were addicted to all foits of debauchery, they 
did not want followers; and continued in Egypt above 
200 years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy, in the province of Pied¬ 
mont, fituated on the river Po, eight miles north of 
Turin. 

SETON, in furgery, a few horfe hairs, fmall threads, 
or large packthread, drawn through the fkin, chiefly 
the neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a 
view to reftore or preferve health. 

We find by experience, that fetons are very ufeful in 
catarrhs, inflammations, and other diforders, particu¬ 
larly thofe of the eyes, as a gutta ferena, cataradl, and 
incipient fuffufion ; to thefe we may add intenfe head- 
achs, with ftupidity, drowfinefs, epilepfies, and even 
the apoplexy itfelf. 

SETTEE, in fea-language, a veil'd very common in 
the Mediterranean with one deck and a very long and 
lharp prow. They carry fome two mails, fome three, 
without top-mafts. They have generally two malls, 
equipped with triangular fails, commonly called lateen 
fails. The leaft of them are of 60 tuns burden. They 
ferve to transport cannon and provifions for fhips of war 
and the like. Thefe velfels are peculiar to the Medi¬ 
terranean fea, and are ufually navigated by Italians, 
Greeks, or Mahometans. 

SETTING, in aftronomy, the withdrawing of a liar 
or planet, Or its finking below the horizon. Aftrono- 
mers and poets make three different kinds of fetting of 
the Ears, viz. the Cosmical, Acronvcal, and Heli¬ 
acal. See thefe articles. 

Setting, in the fea-language. To fet the land or 
the fun by the compufs, is to obferve how the land 
bears 0.1 any point of the compals, or on what point 
of the compafs the fun is. Ylfo when two Hups fail in 
tight of one another, to mark on what point the chafed 
bears, is termed fetting the chafe ly the compafs. 

Setting, among fportfmen, a term ufed to exprefs 
the manner of taking partridges by means of a dog 
peculiarly trained to that purpofe. See Shooting. 

Act or SETTLEMENT, in Britifh biftory, a 
name given to the ftatute 12 and 13 W. III. cap. 2. 
whereby rhe crown was limited to bis prefent majefly’s 
illullrious houfe ; and fome new provifions were added, 
at the fame fortunate eTa, for better fecuring their 
religion, laws, and liberties ; which the ftatute declares 
to be the birthright of the people of England, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient doiftrine of the common law. 

SEVENTH, in mu.fie, an interval called by the 
GrtcVifeptachorclon. See Interval. 

SEVERANCE in law, the Angling or fevering two 
or more that join or arc joined in the fame writ or ac¬ 
tion. As if two j in in a writ, de liberiate probanda , 
and the one be afterwards nonfuited j here feverance in 
Vol. XVII, 


permitted, fo as nctvithftandiug the nonluit of the one, 
the other may feverally proceed. & 

There is alfo feverance of the tenants in affize ; when w 
one, two, or more diffeifees appear upon the writ, and 
not the other. And feverance in debt, where two exe¬ 
cutors are named plaintiffs, and the one refufes to pro. 
fecute. We alfo meet with feverance of fummons, fe¬ 
verance in attaints, See. An eftate in joint tenancy may¬ 
be fevered and deftroyed by deftroying any of its uni¬ 
ties. 1. That of time, which refpe&s only the original 
commencement of the joint eftate, cannot indeed (being 
now part) be affected by any fubfequent traniaf.ion. 

But, 2. The joint-tenants eftate may be deftroyed with¬ 
out any alienation, by merely difuniting their poffeffion. 

3. The jointure may be deftroyed, by deftroying the uni¬ 
ty of title. And, 4. By deftroying the unity of intereft. 

SEVERIA, a province of the Ruffian empire, with 
the title of a duchy, bounded on the north by Snio- 
lenlko and Mufcovy, on the eaft by Vorotinlbi and 
the country of the Colfacks, on the fouth by the fame, 
and on the weft by Zernegovia. It is a country over¬ 
run with woods, and on the fouth part is a foreft of 
great length. Novogrodec, or Novogorod, is the ca¬ 
pital town. 

St SEVERINA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, with an arch- 
bifhop’s fee. It is very well fortified, and fea ted ou 
a craggy rock, on the river Neeto ; in E. Long. 17. 

14. N. Lat. 39. 15. 

SEVERING, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the Marche of Anconia, with a 
bilhop’s fee. It has fine vineyards, and is Dated be¬ 
tween two hills on the river Petenza, in E. Long. 

13. 6. N. Lat. 43. 16. 

SEVERN, a river which riles 1 near Plimlimmon- 
Hill in Montgomeryfhire, and before it enters Shrop- 
fhire receives about 30 ftreams, and paffes down to 
Laudring, where it receives the Morda, that flows 
from Ofweftry. When it arrives at Monford, it re¬ 
ceives the river Mon, palling on to Shrewlbury, which 
it almoft furrounds, then to Bridgeworth ; afterwards 
it runs through the Ikirts of Staffordlhire, enters Wor- 
cefterfhire, and paffes by Worcefter ; then it runs to 
Tewkelbury, where it joins the Avon, and from thence Gazetteer * 
to Gloucefter, keeping a north-wefterly courfe, till it 
falls into the Briftol Channel. It begins to be naviga¬ 
ble for boats at Welchpool, in Montgomeryfhire, and 
takes in feveral other rivers in its courfe, befides thofe 
already mentioned, and is the fecond in England. By 
the late inland navigation, it has communication with 
the rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Der¬ 
went, Humber, Thames, Avon, kc. which naviga¬ 
tion, including its windings, extends above 500 miles 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lan- 
cafter, Weftmorcknd, Chefter, Stafford, Warwick, 

Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, A canal from 

Stroud-Water, a branch of the Severn, to join 
Thames, has lately been undertaken, by which great 
undertaking of conveying a tunnel 16 feet .high and 16 
feet wide, tinder Sapperton-Hili and Irlayley-Wrod 
(very high ground), for two miles end a quarter in 
length, through a very hard rock, lined and arched 
with brick, is entirely completed, and boats p.iVcd 
through it the 21ft of May 1789. By this opening, 
a communication is made between the river Sevan at 
S s Fr un!- 
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Fi amiload and the Thames near Leechlade, and will be the yet unconquered nations.” As the refidence of the Severn, 
continued over the Thames near Inglelham, into deep emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it 
water in the Thames below S: John-Bridge, and fo to is probable that the two laft of them were employed*in 
Oxford, &c. and London, for conveyance of coals, building this wall; according to which account, it was 
goods, &c. It is now navigable from the Severn to begun A. D. 209, and finilhed A. D. 210. 

Themsford, by way of Stroud, Cirencefter, Crick- This wall of Severus was built nearly on the fame 
Jade, &<:. being filled with water for that purpofe near trait with Hadrian’s rampart, at the difiance only of a 
40 miles. _ _ . f ew pace; north. The length of this wall, from Coufins’ 

SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient Latin poet of houfe near the mouth of the river Tyne on the eaft to 
the Augufian age ; whofe JEtna, together with afrag- Boulnefs on the Solway frith on the weft, hath been 
ment De morte Ciceronh, were publifhed, with notes found, from two actual menfurations, to be little more 
and a profe interpretation, by Le Clerc, izmo, Am- than 68 Englilh miles, and a little left than 74 Roman 
Jlerdam, 1703. They were before infertea among the miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and deep 
Ca.akcta Virz'ilii publilhed by Scaliger ; whofe notes, ditch, the original dimenfions of which cannot now be 

.with others, Le Clerc has received among his own. afcertained, only it feems to have been larger than that 
Severus, (Septimus), a Roman emperor, who has of Hadrian. The wall itfelf, which flood on the fouth 
Been fo much admired for his military talents, that brink of the ditch, was built of free-ftone, and where 
fome have called him the moft warlike of the Roman the foundation was not good, it is built on piles of 
emperors. As a monarch he was cruel, and it has been oak ; the inter Itices between the two faces of this wall 
obferved that he never did an ad of humanity or for- are filled with broad thin (tones, placed not perpendicu- 
gave a fault. In his diet he was temperate, and he larly, but obliquely on their edges ; the running mortar 
always Ihowed himfelf an open enemy to pomp and or cement was then poured upon them, which, by its 
fplendor. H e loved the appellation of a man of let- great ftrength and tenacity, bound the whole together, 
ters, and he even compofed an hiftory of his own reign, and made it firm as a rock. But though thefe mate- 
. which fome have praifed for its corredtnefs and veracity, rials are fufficiently known, it is not eafy to guefs where 
However cruel Severus may appear in his punilhments they were procured, for many parts of the wall are at 
and in his revenge, many have endeavoured to exculpate a great diftance from any quarry of free ftone ; and 
him, and obferved that there was need of feverity in though ftone of another kind was within reach, yet it 
an empire where the morals were fo corrupted, and does not appear to have been anywhere ufed. The 
1 -whereno left than 3000 perfons were accufed of adultery height of this wall was 12 feet befides the parapet, and 
during the fpace of 17 years. Of him, as of Auguftus, its breadth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only at 
fome were fond to f ty, that it would have been better a imall diftance from the eaft end o[ it, and in whofe time 
for the world if he had never been born, or had never it was almoft quite entire in many places. Such was the 
died. See Rome, n° .372. wall eredted by the command and under the diredlionof 

Seferus’s Wall, in Britifh topography, the fourth the emperor Severus in the north of England ; and, 
and laft barrier eredted by the Romans againft the in* confidering the length, breadth, height, and folidity, 
curfions of the North Britons. See the articles Adri- it was certainly a work of great magnificence and pro- 
aN, and Antoninus’s Wall. ‘ digious labour. But the wall itfelf was but a part, and 

We learn from feveral hints in the Roman hiftorians, not the moft extraordinary part, of this work. The 
that the country between the walls of Hadrian and great number and different kinds of fortreffes which 
Antoninus continued to be a fcene of perpetual war were built along the line of it for its defence, and the 
and fubjedt of contention between the Romans and Bri- military ways with which it was attended, are ftill more 
tons, from the beginning of the reign of Commodus worthy of our admiration, and come now to be de- 
to the arrival of the emperor Septimius Severus in Bri- fcribed. 

tain, A. D. 206. This laft emperor having fubdued The fortreffes which were eredted along the line of 
the Mseatse, and repulfed the Caledonians, determined Severus’s wall for its defence, were of three different 
to eredt a ftronger and more impenetrable barrier than kinds, and three different degrees of ftrength; and 
any of the former, againft their future incurfions. were called by three different Latin words, which may 

Though neither Dio nor Herodian make any men- be tranflated Jlations, cajlles , and turrets. Of each of 
tion of a wall built by Severus in Britain for the pro- thefe in their order. 

tedtion of the Roman province, yet we have abundant The Jlationes, ftations, were fo called from their fta- 
^vidence from other writers of equal authority, that he, bility and the ftated refidence of garrifons. They 
really built fuch a wall. “ He fortified Britain (fays were alfo called cajlra, which hath been converted into 
Spartian) with a wall drawn crofs the ifland from fea cbejlru, a name which many of them ftill bear. Thefe 
to fea ; which is the greateft glory of his reign. After were by far the largeft, ftrongeft, and moft magnificent 
the wall was finilhed, he retired to the next ftation of the fortreffes which were built upon the wall, and 
(York), not only a conqueror, but the founder of an were defigned for toe head-quarters of the cohorts of 
eternal peace.” To the fame purpofe, Aurelius Vidtor troops which were placed there in garrifon, and from 
and Orofius, to fay nothing of Eutropius and Caffiodo- whence detachments were fent into the adjoining caftles 
rus : “ Having repelled the enemy in Britain, he for- and turrets. Thefe ftations, as appears from the vef- 
tified the country, which was fuited to that purpofe, tiges of them which are ftifi vifible, were not all exadt- 
with a wall di awn crofs the ifland from fea to fea.”— ly of the fame figure nor of the fame dimenfions; fome 
•* Severus drew a great ditch, and built a ftrong wall, of them being exactly fquares, and others oblong, and 
fortified with feveral turrets, from fea to fea, to protedt fome of them a little larger than others. Thefe varia- 
that part of the ifland which he had recovered from tions were no doubt occafioned by the difference, of 11- 

, ‘ tuation 
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Severe*, tuation and other circumftances. The Rations were 
—-v——- fortified with deep ditches and ftrong walls, the wall 
itfelf coinciding with and forming the north wall of 
each llation. Within the ftations were lodgings for the 
officers and foldiers in garrifon ; the fmalleft of them 
being fufficient to contain a cohort, or 600 men. 
Without the waHs of each ftation was a town, inhabit¬ 
ed by labourers, artificers, and others, both Romans 
and Britons, who chofe to dwell under the protection 
of thefe fortiefl’es. 'The number of the ftations upon 
the wall was exactly 18 ; and if they had been placed 
at equal diftances, the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces: but 
the intervention of rivers, marlhes, and mountains j the 
conveniency of fituations for ftrength, profpeCt, and 
water; and many other circumftances to us unknown, 
determined them to place thefe ftations at unequal dif¬ 
tances. The fituation which was always chofen by the 
Romans, both here and everywhere elfe 1 in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle declivity of 
a bill, near a river, and facing the meridian fun. Such 
was the fituation of the far greateft part of the ftations 
on this wall. In general, we may obferve, that the 
ftations flood thickeft near the two ends and in the 
middle, probably becaufe the danger of invafion was 
greateft in thefe places. But the reader will forth a 
clearer idea of the number of thefe ftations, their La¬ 
tin and Engliih names, their fituation and diftance from 
one another, by infpeCting the following table, than we 
can give him with equal brevity in any other way. The 
firft column contains the number of the ftation, reckon¬ 
ing from eaft to weft; the fecond contains its Latin, 
and the third its Engliih name ; and the three laft its 
diftance from the next ftation to the weft of it, in miles, 
furlongs, and chains. 


N u 

Latin Name. 

Engliih Name. 

M. 

F. 

C. 

I 

Segedunum 

Coulin’s-houfe 

3 

5 

It 

2 

Pons iElii 

Newcaftle 

2 

O 

9 

3 

Condercum 

Benwell hill 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

3 i 

5 

Hunnum 

Halton-chefters 

5 

I 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Walwick-chefters 

3 

I 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawburgh 

4 

5 

3 t 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

1 

3 

8 

9 

Vindolana 

Little Chefters 

3 

6 

4 

10 

iEfica 

Great Chefters 

2 

I 

6t 

I I 

Magna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

O 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

13 

Petriana 

Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

14 

Aballaba 

Watchcrofs 

5 

1 

9 

15 

Congavata 

Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

0 

9 

n 

G.abrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

1 

18 

Tunnocelum 

Boulnefs 

O 

O 

0 



Length of the wall 

68 

3 

3 


The cajiella, or cables, were the fecond kind of for¬ 
tifications which were built along the line of this wall 
for its defence. Thefe cattles were neither fo large 
nor ftrong as the ftations, but much more numerous, 
being no fewer than 81. The lhape and dimenfions of 
the cattles, as appears from the foundations of many 


of them which are ftill vifible, were exaCt fquares of Severus, 
66 feet every way. They were fortified on every fide 
with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex¬ 
cept on the north fide ; on which the wall itfelf, raifed 
much above its' ufual height, with the ditch attending 
it, formed the fortification. The cattles were fituated 
in the intervals between the ftations, at the diftance of 
about feven furlongs from each other ; though parti¬ 
cular circumftances fometimes occafioned a little vari¬ 
ation. In thefe caftles, guards were conftantly kept by 
a competent number of men detached from the nearelt 
ftations. 

The turret , or turrets, were the third and laft kindr 
of fortifications on the wall. Thefe were ftill much 
fmaller than the caftles, and formed only a fquare of 
about 12 feet, Handing out of the wall on its fouth 
fide. Being fo fmall, they are more entirely ruined 
than the ftations and caftles, which makes it difficult 
to difeover their exaCt number, ‘ They flood in the in¬ 
tervals between the caftles ; and from the faint veftiges 
of a few of them, it is conjectured that there were four 
of them between every two caftles, at the diftance of 
about 300 yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture, the number of the turrets amounted to 324. 

They were defighed for watch-towers and places for 
' fentinels, who, being within hearing of one another, 
could convey an alarm or piece of intelligence to all 
parts of the wall in a very little time. 

Such were the ftations, caftles, and turrets, on ther 
wall of Severus; and a very confiderable body of troops 
was conftantly quartered in them for its defence. 

The ufual complement allowed for this fervica was as 
follows: 


1. Twelve cohorts of foot, confiding of 600 

men each, - - 7,200 

2. One cohort of mariners in th_e ftation at Boul- 

nefs, - - 600 

3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal to 

a cohort, - - 600 

4. Four alse or wings of horfe, confiding, at the 

loweft computation, of 400 each, - 1,600 


10,000 

For the conveniency of marching thefe troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with the greater eafe 
and expedition, on any fervice, it was attended with 
two militaiy ways, paved with fquare ftones, in the 
mod folid and beautiful manner. One of thefe ways 
was fmaller, and the other larger. The fmaller military 
way run clofe along tile fouth fide of the wall, from 
turret to turret, and caftle to cattle, for the ufe of the 
foldiers in relieving their guards and fentinels, and fuch 
fervices. The larger way did not keep fo near the 
wall, nor touch at the turrets or caftles, but purfued 
the mod direct courfe from one ftation to another, and 
was defigned for the conveniency of marching larger 
bodies of troops. 

It is to be regretted, that we cannot gratify the 
reader’s curiofity, by informing him by what particu¬ 
lar bodies of Roman troops the feveral parts of this 
great work were executed ; as we were enabled to do 
with regard to the wall of Antoninus Pius from in- 
feriptions. For though it is probable that there were 
S s 2 ftones 
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Sevtrus. Hones with infcriptions of the fame kind, mentioning 
v the feveral bodies of troops, and the quantity of work 
performed by each of them, originally inferted in the 
face of this wall, yet none of them are now to be 
found. There have indeed been difcovered, in or near 
the ruins of this wall, a great number of fimall fquare 
Hones, with very feort, and generally imperfeCt, infcrip¬ 
tions upon them ; mentioning particular legions, co¬ 
horts, and centuries ; but without dire&ly aliening 
that they had built any part of the wall, or namtug any 
number of paces. Of thefe infcriptions, the reader 
may fee no fewer that twenty-nine among the Nor¬ 
thumberland and Cumberland infcriptions in Mr Horf- 
ley’s Britannia Romana. As the Hones on which thefe 
infcriptions are cut are of the lame fhape and fize with 
the other facing-Hones of this wall, it is almoH certain 
that they have been originally placed in the ace of it. 
It is equally certain, from the uniformity of thefe in¬ 
fcriptions, that they were all intended to imitate fome 
one thing, and nothing fo probable as that the adjacent 
wall was built by the troops mentioned in them. This 
was, perhaps, fo well underflood, that it was not thought 
neceffary to be exprelfed ; and the diftance of thefe in¬ 
fcriptions Irom one another Ihowed the quantity of work 
performed. If this was really the cafe, w e know in ge¬ 
neral, that th}s great work was executed by the fecond 
and fixth legions, thefe being the only legions mention¬ 
ed in thefe infcriptions. Now, if this prodigious wall, 
with all its appendages of ditches, ftations, caflles, tur¬ 
rets, and military ways, was executed in the fpace of 
two years by two legions only, which, when mod com¬ 
plete, made no more than 12,oco men, how greatly 
mufl we admire the fkill, the indufiry, and excellent 
difcipline of the Roman foldiers, who were not only the 
valiant guardians of the empire in limes of war, but its 
mofl aCtive and ufeful members in times of peace ? 

This wall of Severus, and its fortreffes, proved an 
, impenetrable barrier to the Roman territories for near 
zoo years. But about the beginning of the 5th cen¬ 
tury, the Roman empire being affaulted on all fides, 
and the bulk of their forces withdrawn from Britain, 
the Maeatas and Caledonians, now called Scots and 
Pitts, became more daring ; and fome of them break¬ 
ing through the wall, and others failing round the ends 
ot it, they carried their ravages into the very heart of 
Provincial Britain. Thefe invaders were indeed feveral 
times repulfed after this by the Roman legions fent to 
the relief of the Britons. The lafl of thefe legions, 
under the command of Gallio of Ravenna, having, with 
the affiflance of the Britons, thoroughly repaired the 
breaches of Severus’s wall and its fortreffes, and exhort¬ 
ed the Britons to make a brave defence, took their final 
iarewell of Britain. It foon appeared, that the flropg- 
efl walls and ramparts are no fecurity to an undifcipli- 
ned and daflardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then 
were. The Scots and PiCfs met with little refiftance in 
breaking through the wall, while the towns and caflles 
were tamely abandoned to their dedruftive rage. In 
many places they levelled it with the ground, that it 
might prove no obftruCHon to their future inroads.— 
From this time no attempts were ever made to repair 
this noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured 
it no refpeCt in the dark and taftelefs ages which fuc- 
ceeded. It became the common quarry for more than 
a tboufand years, out of which all the towns and vil¬ 


lages arouhd were built; and is now fo entirely ruined, Scvignf. 
that the penetrating eyes of the mofl poring and pa- — * J 
tient antiquarian, can hardly trace its vanifeimr founda¬ 
tions, ! 

SEVXGNE (Marie de Rabutin, Marquiffe de), a 
French lady, was born in 1626. When only a year 
old (he loft her father, who was killed in the defeent of 
the Engiilh on the ifle of Rhe, wheie he commanded a 
company of volunteers. In 1644 fee married the Mar¬ 
quis of Sevigne, who was Gain in a duel by the Cheva¬ 
lier d’Albret, in 1651. She had by him a fi n and a 
daughter, to the education of whom fee afterwards re- 
ligioufly devoted herfelf. Her duiy liter was married 
in 1669 Co the Count of Grignan, win conduced her 
to Provence. Madame de Sevigne ccnfeled herfelf by 
writing frequent letters to her daughter. She fell at 
lafl the victim to her maternal tendernefs. In one of 
her vifits to Grignan, fee fatigue i lie fl.li fo much du¬ 
ring the ficknefs of her uaugtner, tint fee was feized 
with a fever, which carried her uff on the 14th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1696. We have two portraits of Madame de 
Sevigne; the one by the Compte de Buffi, the other 
by Madame de la Fayette. The firft exhibits her de¬ 
fers ; the fecond her excellencies. Buffi defcribes her 
as a lively gay coquette, a lover of flattery, fond of 
titles, honour, and didinCtion : M. de la Fayette as 
a woman of wit and good fenfe, as polTeffed of a 
noble foul, formed for difpenfing benefits, incapable 
of debafing herfelf by avarice, and bleffed with a ge¬ 
nerous, obliging, and faithful heart. Both thefe por¬ 
traits are in fome meafure juft. That fee was vain¬ 
glorious, appears evident from her own letters, which, 
on the other hand, exhibit undoubted proofs of her 
virtue and goodnefc of heart. 

This illuftrious lady was acquainted with all the wits 
of her age. It is faid that fee decided the famous dif- 
pute between Perrault and Boileau concerning the pre¬ 
ference of the ancients to the moderns, thus, “ The an¬ 
cients are the fined, and we are the prettied.” She 
left behind her a mofl valuable collection of letters, the 
bed; edition of which is that of 1775, > n 8 vols i 2mo. 

“ Theie letters (fays Voltaire) are filled with anec Siecle de 
dotes, written with freedom, and in a natural and anima- Louis XIV 
ted ftyie ; are an excellent criticifm upon dtidied letters tom - 
of wit, and dill more upon thole fictitious letters which 
aim at the epidolary dyle, by a recital of falfe fenti- 
ments and feigned adventures to an imaginary corre- 
fpondent.” It were to be wifeed that a proper rejec¬ 
tion had been made of thefe letters. It is difficult to 
read eight volumes of letters, which, though inimitably 
written, prefent frequent repetitions, and ate . ften 
filled with trifles. What makes them in general per¬ 
haps fo intereding is, that they are in part hidori- 
cal. They may be looked upon as a relation of the 
manners, the ton, the genius, the faihions, the eti¬ 
quette, which reigned in the court of Louis XIV. 

They contain many curious anecdotes nowhere ell'e to 
be found : But thefe excellencies would be dill more 
ftriking, were they fometimes dripped of that multi¬ 
tude of domedic affairs and minute incidents which 
ought naturally to have died with the mother and the 
daughter. A volume entitled Sevigniana was publifeed 
at Paris in'1756, which is nothing m. re than a colleflion 
of the fine fentiments, literary and hidorical anecdotes, 
and moral apothegms, flattered throughout thefe letters 
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Seville. SEVILLE, a large and populous city of Spain, 
Hands on the banks of the Guadalquiver, in the midft 
of a rich, and to the eye a boundlefs, plain ; in W. 
Long. 5 0 5 1 N. Lat. 37 0 20'. This city is fuppofed 
to have been founded by the Phoenicians, who gave it 
the name of Hifpalls. When it fell under the power 
of the Romans, it was called Julia ; and at laid, after a 
variety of corruptions, was called Sebilla or Sevilla ; 
both of which names are retained by the Spaniards. The 
Romans embellilhed it with many magnificent edifices; 
of which fcarce any veftige now remains. 1 he Go¬ 
thic kings for fome time made it their refidence : but 
in procei's of time they removed their court to Toledo ; 
and Seville was taken by ftorrri foon after the victory 
obtained at Xeres over the Gothic king Rodrigo.— 
Jn 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy ; 
but was conquered 70 years afterwards by Yufef Al- 
moravides, an African prince. At lafl it was taken 
by Ferdinand III. after a year’s fiege ; and 300,000 
Moors were then obliged to leave the place. Not- 
withflanding this prodigious emigration, Seville con¬ 
tinued to be a great and populous city, and foon after 
it was enlarged and adorned with many magnificent 
buildings, the chief of which is the cathedral. Seville 
arrived ac its utmoft pitch of grandeur a little after the 
difcovery of America, the reafon of which was, that all 
the valuable productions of the Weft Indies were carried 
thither. Its court was then the molt fplendid in Europe; 
but in the courfe of a few years all this grandeur difap- 
peared, owing to the impediments in navigating the Gua- 
dalquiver. The fuperior excellence of the port of Ca¬ 
diz induced government to order the galeons to be fta- 
tioned there in time to come. 

Seville is of a circular form, and is furrounded by a 
wall about five miles and a half in circumference, con¬ 
taining 176 towers. The ditch in many places is filled 
up. The ftreets of Seville are crooked and dirty, and 
muft of them fo narrow that two carriages can fcarcely 
pafs one another abreaft. 

Seville is faid to contain 80,268 fouls, and is divi¬ 
ded into 30 parifhes. It has 84 convents, with 24 hof- 
pitals. 

Town- Of the P u ^' c edifices of this city the cathedral is 
fend’s Tra- the moft magnificent. Its dimenfions are 420 feet in 
vels,vol.ii. length, 263 in breadth within the walls, and 126 feet 
in height. It has nine doors, 80 altars, at which 500 
maffes are daily celebrated, and 80 windows of painted 
glafi, each of which coft 1000 ducats. At one angle 
(lands a tower of Moorifh woikmanfhip 350 feet high. 
On the top of it is the giralda, or large braztn image, 
which, with its palm branch, weighs near one ton and 
a half, yet turns as a weather-cock with the fligiieft 
variation of the wind. The whole work is brick and 
mortar. The paiLge to the top is an inclined plane, 
which winds about in the intide in the manner of a fpi- 
ral llaircafe, fo eafy of afient that a horfe might trot 
from the bottom to the top ; at the fame time it is fo 
v ide that two horfemen may ride abreaft. What ap¬ 
pears very unaccountable, the folid tr.afonry in the up¬ 
per half is juft as thick again as that in the lower, though 
cm the outfide the tower is all the way of the fame di- 
menfions. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, this ca¬ 
thedral is inferior to Yoikminfter. Its treafures are 
ineftimable ; one altar with all its ornaments is folid (li¬ 
ver ; of the fame metal are the images of St Ifidore 


and St Lean 3 er, which are as large as the life ; and Seville, 
a tabernacle for the hoft more than four yards high, 
ad rned with eight "and forty columns. Before the 
choir of the cathedral is the tomb of the celebrated 
Chriftopher Columbus, the difcoverer of America. His 
monument confifts of one ftcne only, on which thefe 
words are infer ibed, A CaJlella y Arragon ctro rnundo Bourgoan- 
dw Colon ; that is, “ To Caftile and Arragon Colum- ne’sTra- 
bus gave another world an infeription Ample and ex- ve s, '° ' 11 
preffive, the juftnefs of which will be acknowledged by 
thofe who have read tire adventures of this illuftrious 
but unfortunate man. The cathedral was begun by 
Don Sandier the Brave, about the clofe of the-13th 
century, and finifhed by John II. about an hundred 
years after. To the cathedral belongs a libraty of 
20,000 volumes, collected by Hernando the fon of Co¬ 
lumbus ; but, to the difgrace of the Spaniards, it has 
fcarcely received any addition fince the death of the 
founder. The organ in this cathedral is a very inge¬ 
nious piece of mechanifm f. “ I was much pleafed (fays t Vo '- “• 
Mr Townfend in his interefting travels) with the con- P - 3I ^’ 
ftruCtion of a new organ, containing 5300 pipes, with 
no ftops, which latter, as the builder told me, is 50 
more than are in the famous one of Harlem 4 yet, fo 
ample are the bellows, that when ftretched they fupply 
the full organ 15 minutes. The mode of filling them 
with air is Angular; for inftead of working with his 
hands, a man walks backwards and forwards along an 
inclined plane of about 15 feet in length, which is ba¬ 
lanced in the middle on its axis ; under each end is a 
pair of bellows, of about fix feet by three and an half. 

Thefe communicate with five other pair united by a 
bar ; and the latter are fo contrived, that when they are 
in danger of being overftrained, a valve is lifted up, and 
gives them relief. Pafling 10 times along the inclined 
plane fills all thefe veffels.” 

The Canus de Carmone, or great aqueduCt of Se- Swine- 
ville, is reckoned by the hiftorians of this city one fume’s 
of the moft wonderful works of antiquity. Mr Swin- 3pave Ri 
burne, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, the P‘ 
arches unequal, and the architecture neglected. The 
conduit is fo leaky, that a rivulet is formed by the 
wafte water. Neverthelefs, it ftill conveys to the city 
an ample fupply of water fufficient to turn feveral 
mills, and to give almoft every houfe in town the bene¬ 
fit of it. 

Many of the convents are remarkable for the beauty 
ofth -ir architecture ; but in Seville the eye covets only 
pAures, ©f which there is a wonderful profufion. 

Among thefe are the works of the famous painter Mu¬ 
rillo, with many others univerfally admired. 

The convent of the Francifcans contains 15 cloifters, 
with apartments for 200 monks, though, when Mr 
Townfend vifited them, they amounted only to 14c. 

The annual expenditure of thefe, who are all fed on Town- 
charity, is about L. 4000 Sterling. “ In the principal fend’t Tra- 
cloifter (fays the fame intelligent traveller), which is vels, vol. ii, 
entirely inclofed by a multitude of little chapels, are re- P - 3 * 6 . 
prefented, in 14 pictures, each called a Jlalion , all the 
bufferings ol the Redeemer, Thefe are fo arranged as 
to mark given diftances by walking round the cloifter 
from the firft to the fecond, and fo in order to the reft. 

Over them is mentioned the number of fteps taken by 
our Lord between the feveral incidents ol his pafiion 
in his way to Cavalry ; and thefe precifely are the paces 
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meafi red for the penitents in their progrefs from one 
ftation to another. Over one is the following infcrip- 
tif n : ‘ This ftation confifts of 1087 fteps. Here the 
bleffed Redeemer fell a fecond time under the weight 
of his crofs, and here is to be gained the indulgence of 
feven years and forty quarantines. Mental prayer, the 
Paternofter, and the Ave Maria.’ This may ferve as 
an example for the reft.” 

The principal manufacture of Seville is fnuff. Mr 
Townfend, who paid particular attention to it, informs 
us, that the building in which it is carried on is elegant 
and fimple in its form, and is about 600 feet by 480, 
and not lefs than 60 feet in height, with four regular 
fronts, inclofing 28 quadrangles. It coft 37,000,000 
of reals, or about L. 370,000 Sterling. At prefent 
(1787), no more than 1700 workmen are employed, 
and 100 horfes or mules ; but formerly 3000 men 
were engaged, and near 400 horfes. This falling off 
is attributed by Mr Swinburne to a pradtice which the 
directors followed, of adulterating the tobacco with the 
red earth of Almazaron. When Mr Townfend vifited 
this manufacture, they had changed their fyftem. From 
the year 1780, he informs us, the annual fale of tobac¬ 
co from Brazil has been 1,500,000 pounds, purchafed 
from the Portuguefe at three reals a pound; and of 
fnuff from the produce of their own colonies 1,600,000 
pounds, befide cigars (a) to a very confiderable amount. 
They have lying by them more than 5,000,000 of 
pounds of fnuff unfold; but as it will not fuffer by 
age, they are not uneafy at this accumulation. Befides 
the peculiar kind of fnuff with which Spam was accu- 
ilomed to fupply the market, they have lately introdu¬ 
ced the manufacture of rappee. In this branch alone 
are employed 220 perfons, old and young, with 16 
mules. 

“ All the workmen (continues Mr Townfend) depofit 
the cloaks at the door ; and when they go out are fo 
ftriCtly examined, that they have little chance of being 
able to conceal tobacco ; yet they fometimes venture to 
hide it about their perfons. An officer and a guard is al¬ 
ways attending to take delinquents into cuftody; and that 
they may prevent refiftance, no workman is permitted to 
enter with a knife. Were it not for this precaution, the 
confequence of a detection might be fatal. The whole 
bufmefs is conducted by a director, with a falary of 
40,000 reals a-year, and 54 fuperior officers, affifted by 
as many fubordinate to them. For grinding their fnuff, 
they have 40 mills, each confiding of a (lone roller, 
moved by a large horfe or mule, with the traces fatten¬ 
ed to a beam of eight feet in length, in the angle of 45 
degrees, confequently lofing precifely half his force.” 

Before Mr Townfend left Seville, according to his 
tifual practice, which was truly laudable, he enquired 
into the prices of labour and provifions. As a piece of 
curious and ufeful information, and as an example to 
other travellers, we prefent them to our readers. They 
are as follow : 

Day labourers - 4- reals, about L. 0 o 10^ 

Carpenters from 7 to 11 - 

Joiners, if good work¬ 
men. - 24 -or -049 


L. 0 

3 

0 

, or 0 

0 


0 

0 

7 i 

}Ut G 

0 

4 t 

0 

0 

5 a 

0 

0 

3 T 

or 0 

0 

5ts 

to 0 

0 

5tt 


Weavers, if good workmen, 15 reals, 
about 

Bread, for 3 lb. of 16 oz. or 16 quartos 

-fometimes 28 quartos, or 

Beef, 30 quartos for 32 oz. per lb, ab 
Mutton, 38 do. do. 

Kid, 24 do. 

Fork from 36 to 42-quartos, do. -f 


remarkable. In 1652, it fold at the rate of. 15 s. 3Jd. 
fhe bufhel; and in 1657, it fell fo low as 1 s. 4Jd. per- 
buffiel, reckoning the fanega at 109-Jlb. and the bufhel 
at 70. 

SEVUM Minerale, mineral tallow; a fubftance 
fomewhat refembling tallow, found on the fea-coafts of 
Finland in the year 1736. It burns with a blue flame, 
and fmell of greafe, leaving a black vilcid matter which 
cannot eaiily be confumed. It is extremely light; be¬ 
ing only of the fpecific gravity of 0.77c ; whereas tal¬ 
low is not lefs than 0.969. It is partly foluble in 
highly rectified lpirit of wine ; but entirely fo in ex- 
prefled oils when boiling. It is met with in fome of 
the rocky parts of Perfia, but there it appears to be 
mixed with petrolaeum. Dr Herman of Strafburg 
mentions a fpring in the neighbourhood of that city 
which contains a fubftance of this fort diffufed through 
it, feparating, and capable of being collected on ebul¬ 
lition.—A fat mineral matter refembling butter or 
tallow has lately been extracted from peat in Lan- 
caffiire. See Peat. 

SEWAURY, a Hindoo word ufed in Bengal, and 
fignifying the train of attendants that accompany a 
nabob or great man. 

SEWER, in the Houfehold, an officer who arranges 
on the table the difhes of a king or nobleman. 

Sewer is alfo a pafiage or gutter made to carry wa¬ 
ter into the fea or a river, whereby to preferve the land, 
&c. from inundations and other annoyances. 

Co .rt of Comndjfions of Sewars in England, a tem¬ 
porary tribunal, ereCted by virtue of a commiffion un¬ 
der the great feal ; which formerly ufed to be grant¬ 
ed pro re nata at the pleafure of the crown, but now at 
the diferetion and nomination of the lord chancellor, 
lord treafurer, and chief juftices, purfuant to the ftatute 
23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. Their jurifdiCtion is to overlook 
the repairs of fea-banks and fea-walls, and the cleanflng 
of rivers, public ftreams, ditches, and other conduits, 
whereby any waters are carried off’; and is confined to 
fuch county or particular diftriCt as the commiffion fhall 
exprefsly name. The commiffioners are a court of re¬ 
cord, and may fine and imprifon for contempts ; and in 
the execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or 
upon their own view, and may take order for the remo¬ 
val of any annoyances, or the iafe guard and conferva- 
tion of the fewers within their commiffion, either ac¬ 
cording to the laws and cuftoms of Romney-marfh, or 
otberwife at tlieir own diferetion. They may alfo af- 
fefs fuch rates or fcots upon the owners of lands within 
their diftridt as they fhall judge neceffary: and if any 
perfon refufes to pay them, the commiffioners may levy 

the 


(a) Thefe are little rolls of tobacco which the Spaniards fmokc without a pipe. 
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Sewer, the fame by did refs of his goods and chattels ; or they 
may, by ftatute 23 Hen. VIIT. c. 5. fell his freehold- 
lands (and by the 7 Ann. c. 10. his copyhold alfo), in 
order to pay fuch fcots or affeffments. But their con¬ 
duit is under the controul of the court of King’s-bench, 
which will prevent or punifh any illegal or tyrannical 
proceedings. And yet in the reign of King James I. 
(8th Nov. 1616.), the privy-council took upon them 
to order, that no adtion or complaint fhould be profe- 
cuted againdthe commiffioners unlets before that board ; 
and committed feveral to prifon who had brought fuch 
aitions at common law, till they fhould releafe the fame: 
and one of the reafons for difcharging Sir Edward Coke 
from his office of lord chief-jultice, was for countenan¬ 
cing thofe legal proceedings. The pretence tor thefe 
arbitrary meafures was no other than the tyrant’s plea 
of the necejity of unlimited powers in works of evident 
utility to the public, “ the fupreme reafon above all 
reafons, which is the falvation of the king’s lands and 
people.” But now it is clearly held, that this (as well 
as all other inferior jurifdidtions) is fubjedt to the dif- 
cretionary coertion of his majefty’s court of King’s- 
bench. 

Tergufon’s Common Sewers, in Rome, were executed at a great 

RomanHi- expence. It was propofed that they ihould be of iuffi- 
cient din.enfions to admit a waggon loaded with hay. 
When thefe common fewers came to be c bdrudted, or 
out of repair, under the republic, the cent} is contradl- 
ed to pay a thoufand talents, or about 193,000 1. for 
clearing and repairing them. They were again in dif- 
repair at the acceffion of Augudus Caefar, and the re- 
inflating them is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. He is laid to have turned the courfe of fe- 
ven rivers into thefe fubterraneous paffages, to have 
made them navigable, and to have adtually palled in 
barges under the lfreets and buildings ot Home. Thefe 
works are ftill fuppofed to remain; but ao they exceed 
the power and rel'ources of the prefent city to keep them 
in repair, they are quite concealed, except at one or 
two places. They were in the midfl of the Roman 
greatnefs, and ftill are, reckoned among the wonders 01 
the world ; and jet they are faid to have been works ot 
the elder Tarquin, a prince whofe territory did not ex¬ 
tend, in any diredtion, above 16 miles; and, on this 
fuppofition, they mud have been made to accommodate 
a city that was calculated chiefly tor the reception of 
cattle, herdfmen, and banditti. Rude nations fometimes 
execute woiks of great magnificence, as fortrelies and 
temples, fi r the purpofes of war and fuperfhtion ; but 
feldom palaces, and Hill more feldom works of mere 
convenience and cleanlinefs, in which h r the molt 
part they aie long defedlive. It is not unrealonable, 
therefore, to queflion the authority of tradition in re- 
fpedt to th s Angular monument of antiquity, which fo 
greatly exceeds what the bed accommodated city of 
modern Europe c. uld undertake for its own conveni, 
ency. And as thofe works are dill entire, and may 
continue fo for thoufands of years, it may be fufpeded 
that they were even prior to the lettlemeot ot Romu¬ 
lus, and may have been the remains of a more ancient 
city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus 
fettled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
of Palmyra and B ilbeck. Livy owns, that the common 
fewers were not accommodated to the plan of Rome, as 


it was laid out in his time ; they were carried in direc¬ 
tions acrofs the dreets, and palled under buildings of 
the greated antiquity. This derangement indeed he 
imputes to the bally rebuilding of the city after its de- 
ftrudtion by the Gauls ; but hade, it is probable, would 
have determined the people to build on their old foun¬ 
dations, or at lead not to change them fo much as to 
crofs the direction of former dieets. 

SEX, the property by which any animal is male or 
female. 

Lavater has drawn the following charadteriftic di- 
ftindtions between the male and female of the human 
fpecies. 

“ The primary matter of which women are conditu- 
ted appears to be more flexible, irritable, and eladic, 
than that of man. They are formed to maternal mild- 
nefs andaffedlion ; all their organs are tender, yielding, 
eafily wounded, fenflble, and receptible. Among a 
thoufand females there is fcarcely one without the ge¬ 
netic feminine figns ; the flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable. 

“ They are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be fubjedt to man; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. ‘ She (hall be faved in child¬ 
bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi- 
nefs, with fobriety” (1 Tim. ii. 15.) This tendernefs, 
this fenflbility, this light texture of her fibres and or¬ 
gans, this volatility of feeling, render them fo eafy to 
conduit and to tempt ; fo ready of fubmiffion to the 
enterprife and power of the man ; but more powerful 
through the aid of her charms than man, with all his 
ftrength. The man was not fird tempted, but the wo¬ 
man, afterward the man by the woman. And, not on¬ 
ly eafy to be tempted, Ihe is capable of being formed 
to the pured, nobled, mod feraphic virtue ; to every 
thing which can deferve praife or affedtion. Highly 
fenfible of purity, beauty, and fymmetiy, ffie does not 
always take time to reflect on internal life, internal 
death, internal corruption. ‘ The woman faw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleafant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be defired to make one wife, and ffie 
took of the fruit thereof.’ (Gen. iii. 6.) 

“ The female thinks not profoundly ; profound 
thought is the power of the man. Women feel more. 
Senfibility is the power of woman. They often rule 
mere effedtually, more fovereignly, than man. They 
rule with tender looks, tears, and fighs ; but not with 
pa {lion and threats; for if, or when, they fo rule, they 
are no longer women but abortions. They are capable 
of the fweeted fenflbility, the mod profound emotion, 
the utmold humility, and. the excels of enthufiafm. In 
their countenance are the figns of fandlity and inviola¬ 
bility, which every feeling man honours, and the effedts 
of which are often miraculous. Therefore, by the irri¬ 
tability of their nerves, their incapacity for deep inquiry 
and firm decil;on,they may eafily from their extreme fen- 
fibility become the mod irreclaimable, the mod raptu¬ 
rous enthufialls. Their love, drong and rooted as it is, 
is very changeable; their hatred aimed incurable, and 
only to be effaced by continued and artful flattery. 
Men are mod profound women are more fublime. 

“ Men modly embrace the whole ; women remark in* 
divide ally, and take more delight in felcdting the mi¬ 
nutiae which form the whole. Man hears the hording 
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thunder, views the deflru&ive bolt with ferene afpeft, 
aud hands ere<S amidft the fearful majefty of the dream¬ 
ing clouds. Woman trembles at the lightning, and 
the voice of diftant thunder ; and fhrinks into herfelf 
or finks into the arms of man. Man receives a ray of 
l'gbt Angle, woman delights to view 7 it through a prifm 
in all its dazzling colours. She contemplates the rain¬ 
bow as the promife of peace ; he extends his inquiring 
eye over the whole horizon. Woman laughs, man 
fmiles; woman weeps, man remains filent. Woman is 
in anguifh when man weeps; and in defpair when man 
is in anguiih; yet has fhe often more faith than man. 
Man without religion, is a difeafed creature, who would 
perfuade himfelf he is well, and needs not a phyfician ; 
but woman without religion, is raging and monftrous. 
A woman with a beard is not fo difguftiag as a woman 
who afts the freethinker ; her fex is formed to piety 
and religion ; to them Chrift fftft appeared; but be was 
obliged to prevent them from too ardently, and too 
haftily, embracing him : * Touch me not.’ They are 
prompt to receive and feize novelty, and become its en- 
thuhafts. The whole world is forgotten in the emo¬ 
tion caufed by the prefence and proximity of him they 
love. They fink into the moft incurable melancholy, 
as they alfo rife to the moft enraptured heights. 

“ Male fenfation is more imagination, female more 
peart. When communicative, they are more communi¬ 
cative than man ; when fecret, more fecret. In gene¬ 
ral they are more patient, long-fuffering, credulous, be¬ 
nevolent, and modeft. Woman is not a foundation on 
which to build. She is the gold, filver, precious ftones, 
wood, hay, ftub^le (1 Cor. iii. 12.) ; the materials for 
building on the male foundation. She is the leaven, or 
more expreftlvely the oil to the vinegar of man : the fe¬ 
cund part of the book of man. 

“ Man fingly is but half man. j at leaft but half hu¬ 
man ; a king without a kingdom. Woman, who feels 
properly what lhe is, whether ftill or in motion, refts 
upon the man ; nor is man what he may and ought to 
be, but in conjunction with woman: therefore, ‘it is 
not good that man fhould be alone, but that he (liould 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they two ihall be one flefti.” 

They differ' alio in their exterior form and appear¬ 
ance. 

“ Man is the moft firm ; woman the moll flexible. 
Man is the ftraighteft ; woman the moft bending. Man- 
llands ftedfaft ; woman gently retreats. Man lurveys 
and obferves; woman glances and feels. Man is le- 
rious; woman is gay. Man is lhe talleft and broadeft ; 
worn an'the fin all eft and weakeft. Man is rough and 
hard ; woman fmootb and foft. Man is brown ; wo¬ 
man is fair. Man is wrinkly; woman is not. The 
hair of man is more ftrong and fhort; of woman more 
long and pliant. The eyebrows of man are comprefied'; 
of woman lefs frowning. Man has moft convex lines ; 
woman moll concave. Man has moft ftraig-ht lines ; 
woman moft curved. The countenance of man taken 
in profile is more fcld'cm perpendicular than that of the 
woman. Mao is melt angular.; woman moft round.” 

In determining the comparative merit of the two 
fixes, it is no derogation from female excellency that it 
differs in. kind from that-which diftiHgaifnes the male 
part of our fpecies : and- if, in general, it {liould be 
found (what upon an impartial inquiry will moft eer- 
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tainly be found) that women fill tip their appointed 
circle of a&ion with greater regularity than men, the 
claim of preference cannot juftly be decided in our fa¬ 
vour. In the prudential and economical parts of life, 
it is undeniable that they rife far above us : and if true 
fortitude of mind is beft difeovered by a cheerful refig- 
natir n to the meafures of Providence, we (hall not find, 
reafon, perhaps, to claim that moft Angular .of the hu¬ 
man virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are num¬ 
bers of the other fex who, from the natural delicacy of 
their conftitution, pafs through one continued feene of 
fuffering from their cradles-to their graves, with a firm- 
nefs of refolution that would deferve fo many ftatues to 
be eredted to their memories, if heroifm were not ef- 
teerned more by the fplendor than the merit of ac¬ 
tions. 

But whatever real difference there may be between 
the moral or intelle&ual powers of the male and fe¬ 
male mind, Nature does not feem to have marked the 
diftindfion fo ftrongly as our vanity is willing to ima¬ 
gine : and after all, perhaps, education will be Found to 
conftitute the principal fuperiority. It muft be acknow¬ 
ledged, at lealt, that in this article we have every ad, 
vantage over the fofter fex that art and ii\du(try can 
poflibly fecure to us. The moft animating examples 
of Greece and Rome are fet before 11s, as early as we 
are,capable of any obfervation ; and the nobleft compo- 
fitions of the ancients are given into our hands almoH 
as foon as we have ftrength to hold them; while the 
employments of the other fex, at the fame period of 
life, are generally tile reverie of every thing that can 
open and enlarge their minds, or fill them with juft and 
rational notions. The truth of it is, female education 
is fo much worfe than none, as it is better to leave the 
mind t® its natural and uninftrudted luggeftions, than 
to lead it into falle purfuits, and contract its views, by 
turning them upon the loweft and m< ft trifling objedls. 
We feem, indeed, by the manner in which we fuffer the 
youth of that fex to be trained, to confider women 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometan dodtors, 
and treat them as if we believed they had no fouls : 
why elfe are they 

Bred only, and completed to the tafte 

Of luftful appetence, to ling, to dance, 

To, drels, and troul the tongue, and roll the ey*. ' 

Milton. 

This ftrange rlegledt of cultivating the female mind 
ean hardly be flowed as good policy, when it is confi- 
dered how much the intereft of Society is concerned in 
the redtitude of their underllaadings. That feafon of 
every iran*9 life which is moft fnfceptible of the ftrang- 
eft impreffiom, is neeelfarily under female diredtkm ; as 
there are few inftances, perhaps, in which that fex is 
not one of the fecret fprings which regulates the moft 
important movements of private or public tramfadlions. 
What Cato obferves of his countrymen is in ©ne refpedt 
true of every nation under the ftin s “ the Romans 
(Arid be) govern tire world, but it is the women that 
govern the Romans.” 

IT it be true then (as true beyond all peradventure it 
is) 1 that female influence is thus extenilve, nothing cer¬ 
tainly can be of more importance than to give it a pro¬ 
per tendency, by the affiftance of a well-diredted edu¬ 
cation. Far are we from recommending any attempts 

to' 
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Sc* to render women learned; yet furely it is neceflary 
II they fhould be raifed above ignorance. Such a general 
tindlute of the mod ufeful fciences as may ferve to free 
the mind from vulgar prejudices, and give it a relifh 
for the rational exercife of its powers, might very juftly 
enter into a plan of female erudition. That fex might 
be taught to turn the courfe of their reflexions into a 
proper and advantageous channel, without any danger 
of rendering them too elevated for the feminine duties 
oflife. In a word, they ought to be conftdered as de- 
figned by Providence for ufe as well as fhow, and train¬ 
ed up, not only as women, but as rational creatures. 
Sex of Bees* See 13 he. 

Sex of Plants. See BotAn v, p. 448. 

SEXAGENARY, fomething relating to the num¬ 
ber fixty : thus fexagenary or fexageflmal arithmetic is 
a method of computation proceeding by fixties; fuch is 
that ufed in the divifion of a degree into fixty minutes, 
of the minute into fixty feconds, of the fecond into 
fixty thirds, See. Alfo fexagenary tables are tables of 
proportional parts, Ihowing the produfl of two fexage- 
naries that are to be multiplied, or the quotient of the 
two that are to be divided. 

SEXAGESIMA, the fecond Sunday before Lent, 
or the next to Shrove-Sunday, fo called as being about 
the 60th day befrre Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or Sexagesimal Fractions, frac¬ 
tions whofe denominators proceed in a fexagecuple ra¬ 
tio ; that is, a piime, or the firft minute, =z : a fe¬ 
cond = T7 focr; a third . Anciently, there 

were no other than fexagefimals ufed in aftronomy ; and 
they are ftill retained in many cafes, (hough decimal 
arithmetic begins to grow in ufe now in aftronomical 
calculations. In thefe fractions, which fome call afirof- 
.nomir.alfraBions, the denominator being always 60, or a 
multiple thereof, is ufually omitted, and tne numera¬ 
tor only written down: thus 4 0 , 59', 32*, 50'", 16” " 
is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 minutes, 32 feconds, 50 
thirds. 16 fourths, &c. 

SEXTANS, Sextant, a fixth part of certain things. 
The Romans having divided their as into 12 ounces or 
uncia, the fixth part of that, or two ounces, was the 
fextans.— Sextans was alfo a meafure which contained 
two ounces of liquor, or two cyathi. 

Sextans, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the 
fouthern hemifphere, made by Hevelius out of unform¬ 
ed ftats. In Hevelius’s catalogue it contains u, but 
in the Britannic catalogue 41 liars. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the fixth part 
of a circle, or an arch comprehending 60 degrees. 

The word [extant, is more particularly ufed for an 
aftronomical inftrument made like a quadrant, except¬ 
ing that its limb only comprehends 60 degrees. The 
ufe and application of the fextant is the fame with that 
of the quadrant. See QuADRANT ; and Navigation, 
p. 737, &c. 

SEXT 1 LE, fextilis, the portion or afpedt of two 
planets when at 60 degrees diltance, oral the drftance 
of two figns from one another. It is marked thus (*) 
See Aspect. 

SEXTIUS (Quintus), a Pythagorean philofopher, 
flouriihed in the time of Auguftus. He feemed Form¬ 
ed to rife in the republic ; but he fiirunk from civil ho¬ 
nours, and declined accepting the rank of fenator when 
it was offered him by Julius Csefir, that he might have 
Von. XVII. 


time to apply to philofopliy. It appears that he wifii- Sexton 
ed to eftablifh a fchool at Rome, and that his tenets, 
though chiefly drawn from the dodtrines of Pythagoras, ^ 

in fome particulars refembled thofe of the Stoics. 

He foon found himfelf involved in many difficulties. 

His laws were tin&ured with great feverity ; and in an 
early period of his eflablifliment, he found his mind fi> 
harafled, and the harlhnefs of the dodlrir.es which he 
wifhed to eftablilh fo repulfive to his feelings, that be 
had nearly worked himfelf up to fuch a height of de- 
fperation as to refolve on putting a period to his ex- 
iftence. 

Of the fchool of Sextius were Fabianus, Sotion.'Fla- 
vianus, Craffitius, and Celfus. Of his works only a 
few fragments remain ; and whether any of them form¬ 
ed a part of the work which Seneca admired fo much, 
cannot now be determined. Some of his maxims are 
valuable. He recommended an examination of the ac¬ 
tions of the day to his fchoiars when they retired to 
reft ; lie taught, that the road to Heaven (adajlra) was 
by frugality, temperance, and fortitude. He ufed to 
recommend holding a looking-glafs before perfons dif- 
ordered with paffion. He enjoined his fchoiars to ab- 
ftain from animal food. 

SEXTON, a chuich-officer, thus called by corrup¬ 
tion of the Latin facrtjla, or Saxon fegerjhme, which de¬ 
notes the fame. His office is to take care of the veflels, 
veftments, &c. belonging to the church; and to attend 
the minifter, church-warden, &c. at church. He is 
ufually chofen by the parfon only. Sextons, as well as 
parifh-clerks, are regarded by the common law as per¬ 
fons who have freehold in their offices ; and, therefore, 
though they may be punifhed, yet they cannot be de¬ 
prived, by ecclefiaftical cenfures. 

The office of Sexton in the pope’s chapel is appro¬ 
priated to the order of the hermits of St Auguftine. 

He is generally a bifliop, though fometimes the pope 
only gives a bifhopric, inpartibus, to him on whom he 
confers the poll. He takes the title of Prefed of the 
Pope’s Sacrifly, and has the keeping the veflels of gold 
and filver, the relics, &c. When the pope fays mafs, 
the fexton always taftes the bread and wine firft. If it 
be in private he fays mafs, his holinefs, of two wafers, 
gives him one to eat ; and, if in public, the cardinal, 
who affifts the pope in quality of deacon, of three wa¬ 
fers, gives him two to eat. When the pope is defpe- 
rately fick, he adminifters to him the facramentof ex¬ 
treme untftion, &c. and enters the conclave in quality 
of firft conclavift. 

The office of a fexton in Sweden is fomewhat fin- 
gular. During M, Outhier’s flay at Stockholm in 1736 
he vifited the church of St Clara, and duriftg divine fer- 
vice he obferved a fexton going about with a long rod, 
waking thofe perfons who had fallen afleep. 

SEXTUPLE, in mufic, denotes a mixed fort of tri¬ 
ple, which is beaten in double time. 

SEXTUS Em piricus, a famous Tyrrhenian philo¬ 
fopher, lived in the fecond century, under the reign of 
Antoninus the Debonair. He was 3 phyfician of the 
fed ot the Empirics, and is faid to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the philofopher. There 
are ftill extant his Tyrrhenian Inftitutions, and a large 
work againft the mathematicians, &c. The beft edition 
of Sextus Empiricus is that of Fabricius in Greek and 
Latin, printed at Leipfic in 1718, folio. 

Tt 
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ocraa-ix SEXUALfSTiE, among botanical writers, thofe 
who have eitublifhed the claffes of plants upon the dif- 
. ferences of the le:;:s and parts of frudtification in plants, 

according to the modern method ; as Linnaeus, &c. 

SEZAWUL, a Hindoo word, ufed in Bengal to 
exprefs an officer employed at a monthly falary to col¬ 
led! the revenues. 

SFORZA (James), was the founder of the illuftri- 
otis home oi’ Sforza, which adted fo confpicuous a part in 
Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries, which gave fix 
clirkes to Milan, and contradled alliances with almoft eve¬ 
ry fovereign in Europe. James Sforza was born on the 
aSth of May 1369, atCatignola, a fmall town in Italy, 
lying between Imola and Faenza. ,'His father was a 
day-labourer, or, according to Coitimines, a fhoemaker. 
A company of foldiers happening one day to pafs 
through Catignola;he was feized with the defire of ac¬ 
companying them to the wars. “ 1 will go (laid he to 
himfelf),and dart my hatchet againft that tree, and if 
it flick fa ft in the wood, I will immediately beicome a 
foldier.” The hatchet accordingly ftuck fad, and our 
adventurer enlifted;and becaufe, fays theAbbe de Choifi, 
he had thrown the axe with all his force, he alfumed the 
name of Sforza ; for his true name was Giacomuzzo, or 
James Attendulo. He rofe rapidly in the army, and 
foon became commander of 7000 men. He defended 
the caufe of Jane II. queen of Naples for many years, 
and was made-conftable of her kingdom. He was crea¬ 
ted Count of Catignola by pope John XXII. by way 
of paying a debt of 14000 ducats which the church of 
Rome owed him. H ; s exploits became every day more 
iiluftrious : he obliged Alphonfo king of Arragon to 
r.iife the fiege of Naples; and reduced feveral places 
that had revolted in Abruzzo and Le Labour; but while 
in purfuit of his enemies he was unfortunately drowned 
in the river Aterno on the 3d January 1424, at the 
age of 54 years. His heroic qualities and the continual 
wars in which he was engaged, did not hinder him from 
forming an attachment to the fair {ex. In his youth he 
fell in .love with a woman called Lucia Trezana, whom 
he married after (he had born him feveral children. He 
married afterwards Antoinette Salembini, who brought 
him feveral excellent eftates; fhe bore him Bofio Sfor¬ 
za, compte of Santa-Flor, a warrior and governor of 
Orvietta for Pope Martin V. His third wife was Ca¬ 
tharine Alopa, filler of Rodolpbo, grand chamberlain to 
the fovereign of Naples. ' His lad wife, for lie was four 
times married, was Mary Marzana, daughter to the 
duke of Seda. She bore him Charles Sforzajfi-ho was 
general of the order of Auguftines, and archbilhop of 
Milan. 

Sforza (Francis), the fon of James Sforza by 
Lucia Trezana, was born in 1401, and trained up by 
his father to the profeffion of arms. At the age of 
23 he defeated the troops of Braccio, who difputed 
with him the paffage of the Aterno. In this ac¬ 
tion his father was <drowned, and Francis, though il¬ 
legitimate, fucceeded him. He fought fuccelsfully a, 
gainft; the Spaniards, and contributed a great deal both 
towards railing the fiege of Naples, and to the victory, 
which was gained over the troops of Braccio near A- 
quilla in 1425, where that general was killed. After 
the death of queen Jane, in 1435, he efpoufed the in- 
terefts of the. duke of Anjou, to whom fhe had left her 
ctcWh, and by his courage aiid abilities ably fuppoitgd 


that unfortunate prince. He marie bimfelf mailer of Sforza 
feveral places in Ancona, from which he was driven by g. J T 
pope Etigenius IV. who defeated and excommunicated 
him ; but he foon rc-cftablifhed his affairs by a viAory. 

His reputation was now fo grpat, that the pope, the Ve¬ 
netians, and the Florentines, chofe him for their gene¬ 
ral againft the duke of Milan. Sforza had already con¬ 
duced Venetian armies againft that prince, though he 
had efpoufed his daughter. The duke dying in 1447, 
the inhabitants of Milan invited Sforza, his lon-in-law, 
to lead them againft that duke. But, after fome exer¬ 
tions in their favour, he turned his arms againft them- 
felves, laid fiege to Milan, and obliged them to receive 
him as duke, notwithftanding the rights of- Charles 
duke of Orleans, the foil of Valentine of Milan.. In. 

1464, Louis XI. ; who hated Orleans, gave up to Sfor¬ 
za the rights which the crown of France had over Ge¬ 
noa, and even put into his hands Savona, a town be¬ 
longing to that republic. The duke of Milan foon af- 
ter made himfelf mailer cf Genoa. He died in 1466, 
with the reputation of a man who was willing to fell 
his blood to the belt purchafer, and who was not too 
fcrupulous an obferver of his word. His fecon'd wife 
was Blanche Marie, natural daughter of Philip Marie 
duke of Milan. She bore him Galeas Marie, and Lu- 
dovie Marie, dukes of Milan, Philip Marie count cf 
■Pavia, Sforza Marie duke of Bari, Afcagne Marie bi- 
fliop of Pavia and Cremona, and a cardinal. He was 
taken piifoner by the troops of Louis XII. and confi¬ 
ned for fome time in the tower of Bourges. He was a 
cunning man, and deceived Cardinal d’Amboife when 
that prelate afpired at the papacy. His daughters were 
Hyppolita, married to Alphonfo of Arragon, afterwards 
king, of .Naples; and Elizabeth, married to William 
marquis of Moniferiat. He had befides feveral natural 
children. 

SHACK, in ancient cuftoms, a liberty of winter- 
palturage. In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
lord of the manor has fhack, 7. e. a liberty of feeding 
his fheep at pleafure in his tenants lands during the 
fix winter months. In Norfolk, fhack alfo extends to 
the common for hog's, in all men’s grounds; from the 
end of harveft till feed-time. Whence to go a-Jhad , is 
to feed at large ^ 

SHACKLES, aboard a fhip, are thofe oblong iron 
rings, bigger at one end than at the other, with which 
thepaits are (hut faft, by thrufting the wooden bar of 
the port through them. There is alfo a fort of ftackles 
to lift the hatches up with, of a like figure, but fmaller. 

They are fattened at the corners of the hatches. 

SHAD, in ichthyology, a fpecies of Clupea. 

SHADDOCK, a fpecies of C ITRUS. 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution of" 
light by the interpofition of an opaque body : or it is 
a.plane where the light is either altogether obftruAed*, 
or greatly weakened, by the interpofition of fome opaque 
body between.it and the luminary. 

Shadow, in painting, an imitation of a real fhadow, 
effeAed, by gradually heightening and darkening the 
colours of fuch figures 1 as by their difpofitions cannot re¬ 
ceive any duedt rays from the luminary that is fuppofed 
to enlighten the piece. 

- Shadow, in perfpeAive, the appearance of an opaque 
body, and a luminous one; whofe rays diverge (e. gr. a 
candle, lamp, &?.), being given; to find the juft ap¬ 
pearance. 
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Snadwell pearance of the Ihadow, according to the l.uvs-of per- buried here. It had three mints before the cor.quefi, 
fl fpe&ive. The method is thh : From the luminous bo- and, in the reign of Henry VIII. was the fee of a iut- 
S bu*- tef " which is here cordidered as a point, let fall a per- fragan bifhop. It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
^pendicular to the perfpedtive p.ain or table ; i. e. find and Charles II. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
the appearance of a point upon which a perpendicular, twelve aldermen, bailiffs, and a common-council. It 
drawn from the middle of the luminary, falls on the per- contains about 320 houfes, many of which are of 
fpe&ive plane ; and from the f.veral angles, or raifed free-ftone. Water is fo fcarce, that it ufed to be 
points of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane, fupplied from Motcomb ; but it was obtained more 
Thefe points, whereon the perpendiculars fall, conned! commodioufly in 1718, by means of engines, which 
by right lines, with the point upon which the perp^n- raifed the water above 300 feet perpendicular, and 
dicular let fa.l trom the luminary falls; and continue conveyed it to a large cifiern in the middle of the 
the line-, to the fide oppofite to the luminary. Laltly, town, from the diftance of two miles. Yet, even this is 
through the raifed points draw lines through the centre laid afide, and they have dug feveral pits, in which they 
of the luminary, interfering, the former; the points of preferve the rain-water; and the. poor get their living 
interfedtion are the terms or bounds of the fhadow. to this day by fetching it in pails or on herfes. It gives 
SHAD WELL (Thomas), defeended of an ancient the title of earl to the noble family of Cooper, 
family in Staffordlhire, was born in 1640, and educated Shaftesbury (earl of). See Cooper. 

at Caius college, Cambridge. He then was placed in SHAG, in ornithology. See Pelicanus. 

the Middle Temple to ftudy the laws; where having SHAGREEN, or Chagreen, in commerce, a kind 
fpent fome time, he travelled abroad. Upon his return of grained leather prepared of the fkin of a fpecies of 
home, he became acquainted with the moll celebrated Squalus, much ufed in covering cafes, books, &c. 
perfons of wit in that age. He applied himfelf chiefly Manner of preparing Shagrrf.n. The fkin, being 
to dramatic writing, in which he had great fuccefs; and flayed off, is flretched out, covered over with muftard- 
upon the revolution was made poet laureat and hiflo- feed, and the feed bruifed on it; and thus it is expofed 
riographer to king William and queen Mary, in the to the weather for fome days, and then tanned, 
room of MrDryden. Thefe employments he enjoyed till The belt is that brought from Conftantinople, of a 
his death, which happened in 1692. Befides his drama- browniflt colour; the white is the word. It is ex- 
tic writings, he compofed feveral other pieces of poetry ; tremely hard ; yet, when fteeped in water, it becomes 
the chief of which are his congratulatory poem on the very foft and pliable; whence it is of great ufe among 
prince of Orange’s coming to England ; another on cafe-makers. It takes any colour that is given it, red, 
queen Mary; his tranflation of Juvenal’s 10th fatire, green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
See. Mr Dryden treats him with great contempt, in by morocco, formed like fhagreen ; but this laft is dif- 
his fatire called Mac-Fleckno. The bed judges of that tinguifhed by its peeling off, which the firft does not. 
age, however, gave their teftimony in favour of his co- SHAIK properly fignifies an old man. In the eaft 
mediss, which have in them fine ftrokes of humour ; it is ufed to denote a lord or chief, a man of eminence 
the charadters are often original, ftrongly marked, and and property. See Schiechs. 
well fuftained. An edition of his works, with fome SHAKE, in finging. See Trill. 
account of his life and writings prefixed, was publilhed SHAKESPEARE or Shakspeare (William) the 
in 1720, in 4 vols 8vo. _ _ prince of dramatic writers, was born at Stratford 

SHAFT, of a Column, inbuilding, is the body there- upon Avon in Wanvicklhire, on the 23d of Aprl 
of between the bafe and capital; fo called from its ftraight- 1564. From the regifter of that town, it appears that 
nels. See Architecture. a plague broke out there on the 30th of June follow- 

Shaft, in mining, is the pit or hollow entrance into ing, which raged with great violence; but fortunately 
the mine. In the tin-mines, after this is funk about a it did not reach the houfe in which this infant prodigy 
fathom, they leave a little, long, fquare place, which is lay. His father, John Shakefpeare, enjoyed a fmall 
called a fhamble. patrimonial eftate, and was a connderable dealer in 

Shafts are funk fome ten, fqme twenty fathoms deep wool; his mother was the daughter and heir of Robert 
. into the earth, more or lefs. Of thefe (hafts, there is Arden of Wellingcote. Our filuftrious poet being de- 
the landing or working (haft, where they bring up the figned for the buiinefs of his father, received no better 
work or ore to the furface ; but if it be worked by a education than the inftruftipns which the free-fehool 
horfe engine or whim, it is called a vihim-Jlaft; and of Stratford could afford. After applying fome time 
where the water is drawn out of the mine, it is indif- to the ftudy of Latin, he was called home to afllft his 
ferently named an engine-Jhaft , or the rod-Jhaft. See father, who feems. by fome accident to have been redu- 
Mine. ced in his circumftances. Before arriving at the age 

Shaft, in ornithology. See Trochilus. of 19, he married the daughter of Mr Hathaway a 

SHAFTESBURY, a town of Dorfetlhire in Eng- fubftantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
Find, in W. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 51. o. It Hands on This lady was eight years older than her hulband". 
a high hill, and is built in the form of a bow. It en- Having the misfortune to fall into bad company, he 
joys a lerene wholefome air, and has a fine profpedt. It was feduced into fome profligate actions, which drew 
is a good thoroughfare, is governed by a mayo-, and on him a criminal profecution, and at length forced 
fends two members to parliament. This town is ,up- him to take refuge in the capital. In concert with 
pofed to have been built in the 8th century, and to have his aflociates, he broke into a park belonging to Sir 
been enlarged by king Alfred, and had 1 2 churches, be- Thomas Lucy of Cbarlecote, and carried off fome of 
fides a Benedictine monaftery, in the time oi the Saxons, his deer. Every admit er of Shakefpeare will regret 
but has now only three. St Edward tne martyr was that fuch a bleroilh Ihould have ftained his chara&er: 

T t 2 but. 
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t'hake- but perhaps, if any thing can extenuate his guilt, we 
might afcribe it to the opinions of the age, which per¬ 
haps, as was formerly the cafe in Scotland, might not 
diftinguilh the killing of deer by any mark of difgrace, 
or any charge of criminality. One thing at lead is 
certain, that Shakefpeare himfelf thought that the pro- 
fecution which Sir Thomas raifed againft him was car¬ 
ried on with too great feverity; an opinion which he 
could not have entertained had this adtion been at that 
time viewed in the fame criminal light as it is at pre- 
fent. Shakefpeare teftified his refentment againft Sir 
Thomas, by Writing a fatirical ballad, which exafpera- 
tedhim fo much, that the procefs was carried on with 
redoubled violence 5 and the young poet, in order to 
avoid the punifhment of the law, was obliged to make 
his efcape. This ballad would be confidered as a curi¬ 
ous relidt, on account of its being the firft production 
of Shakefpeare; it would alfo be interefling to pemfe 
a poem which could irritate the baronet to fo high a de- 

• gree. Tradition has preferved the firft ftanza : 

A parliamente member, a jultice of peace, 

At home a poor fcare-crow, at London an affe. 

If lowfie is Lucy, as fome volke mifcalle it, 

Then Lucy is lowfie whatever befall it : 

He thinks himfelf greate, 

Yet an affe in his ftate. 

We allowe by his ears, but with affes to mate. 

If Lucy is lowfie, as fome volke mjfcalle it, 

Sing lowfie Lucy whatever befall it. 

If the reft of the ballad was of a piece with this 
ftanza, it might affift us to form fome opinion of the 
irritability of the baronet, but will enable us to form no 
idea of the opening genius of Shakefpeare, 

Thus expelled from his native village, he repaired to 
London, where he was glad to accept a fubordinate of¬ 
fice in the theatre. It has been faid that he was firft 
’ engaged, while the play was adting, in holding the horfes 
of thofe who rode to the theatre j but this ftory refts 
on a {lender foundation. As his name is found print¬ 
ed among thofe of the other players before fome old 
plays, it is probable that he was l'ome time employed 
as an adtor; but we are not informed what charadters 
’ he played; we are only told, that the part which he 
a died belt was that of the Ghoft in Hamlet; and that 
he appeared in the charadter of Adam in As you Hie 
it. If the names of the adtors prefixed to Ben 
Johnfon’s play of Every Man in his Humour were ar¬ 
ranged in the fame order as the perfons reprefen ted, 

• which is very probable, Shakefpeare played the part of 
Old Knowell. We have reafon therefore to fuppofe, 
as far as we can argue from thefe few fadts, that he ge¬ 
nerally reprefented old men. See Malone’s Chronolo¬ 
gy, in his edition of Shakefpeare. 

But though he was not qualified to fhine as ah ac¬ 
tor, he was now in the fituation which could molt ef- 

• fedlually roufe thofe latent fparks of genius which af¬ 
terwards biirft forth with fo refplendent a flame. Be¬ 
ing well acquainted with the mechanical bufihefs of the 
theatre and the tafte of the times; poffeffed of a know¬ 
ledge of the charadters of men refembling intuition, an 
imagination that ranged at large through nature, fe- 
iedfing the grand, the fublime, and the beautiful; a ju¬ 
dicious caution, that difpofed him to prefer thofe plots 
which had already been found to pleafe j an uncommon 


fluency and force of exprefllon ; he was qualified at Shake- 
once to eclipfe all who had gone before him. ^fpcarc^ 

Notwitbftanding the unrivalled gervus of Shake¬ 
fpeare, moil of his plots were the invention of others ; 
which,however, he certainly much improved, if he did 
not entirely new-model. We are affured, that prior to 
the theatrical compofitions of Shakefpeare, dramatic 
pieces were wi itten on the following fnbjedts, viz. 

King John, King Richard II. and III. King Henry 
IV. and V. King Henry VIII. King Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Meafure for Mealure, the Merchant of 
Venice, the Taming of a Shrew, and the Comedy of 
Errors. 

Among his patrons, the earl of Southampton is 
particularly honoured by him, in the dedication of 
two poems, Venis and Adonis, and Lucrece ; in the 
latter efpecially, he expreffed himfelf in luch terms as 
gives countenance to what is related of that patron’s 
diftinguilhed generality to him. In the beginning of 
king James I.’s reign (if not foorter) he was one of 
the principal mahagers of the playhoufe, and conti¬ 
nued in it feveral years afterward ; till, having ac¬ 
quired fuch a fortune as >'atisfied his moderate wifhes 
and views in life, he quitted the ftage, and all other 
bufinels, and palled the remainder of his time in an ho¬ 
nourable eale, at his native town of Stratford, where he 
lived in a bandfome houfe of his own purebafing, to 
which he gave the name of New Place ; and he had 
the good fortune to fave it from the flames in the dread¬ 
ful fire that confumed the greateft part of the town in 
1614. 

In the beginning of the year 1616, he made his 
will, wherein he teftified his refpedt to his quondam 
partners in the theatre : he appointed his youngeft 
daughter, jointly with her hulband, his executors, and 
bequeathed to them the beft part of his eftate, which 
they came into the poffefiion of not long after. He 
died on the 23d of April following, being the 53d year 
of his age; and was interred among his anceftors on 
the north fide of the chancel, in the great church of 
- Stratford, where there is a handfome monument erected 
for him, inferibed with the following elegiac diftich in 
Latin. 

Judicio Pylium, genio. Stjcratem , arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, Populus metret ,’ Olympus habet. 

I11 the year 1 740, another very noble one was raifed to 
his memory, at the public expence, in Weftminfter-ab- 
bey ; an ample contribution for this purpofe being made 
upon exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Csefar, at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-Lane, April 28th 1738. 

Nor muft we omit mentioning another teilimony of 
the veneration paid to his manes by the public in general, 
which is, that a mulberry-tree planted upon his eftate 
by the hands of this reverend bard, was cut down not 
many years ago; and the wood being converted to 
feveral dcmeftic ufes, was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each lingle piece treafured up by its purcha- 
l'er as a precious memorial of the planter, 

The charadter of Shakefpeare as a dramatic writer 
has been often drawn, but perhaps never with more ac¬ 
curacy than by the pen of Dr Johnfon : “ Shakefpeare 
(fays he) is above all writers, atleaft above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to 
his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 

His 
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Shake- His charadlers are not modified by the cuftoms of par- 
fpeare. ticular places, unpradtifed by the reft of the world ; by 
the peculiarities of ftudies or profeffions, which can 
operate but upon ftnall numbers ; or by the accidents 
of tranfient faihions or temporary opinions : they are the 
genuine progeny of common humanity, fuch as the 
world will always fupply, and obfervation will always 
find. His perlons adt and fpeak by the influence of 
thofe general paffions and principles by which all minds 
are agitated, and the whole fyftem of life is continued 
in motion. In the writings of other poets, a charadler 
is too often an individual; in thofe of Shakefpeare, it is 
commonly a fpecies. 

“ It is from this wide extenfion of defign that fo 
much inftrudfion is derived. It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakefpeare with pradfical axioms and domef- 
tic '.vifdaro. It was faid of Euripides, that every verfe 
was a precept; and it may be faid of Shakefpeare, that 
from his works may be colledted a fyftem of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is not Ihown 
in the fplendour of particular paflages, but by the pro- 
grefs of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue ; and he 
that tries to recommend him by feledt quotations, will 
fucceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he of¬ 
fered his houfe to lale, carried a brick in his pocket as 
a fpecimen. 

“ Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent is love, 
by wbofe power all good and evil is diftributed, and 
every adticn quickened or retarded. But love is only 
one of many paffions ; and as it has no great influence 
upon the fum of life, it has little operation in the dra¬ 
mas of a poet who caught his ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what he law before him. 
He knew that any other paffion, as it was regular or 
exorbitant, was acaufe of happinefs or calamity. 

“ Characters thus ample and general were not eafily 
difcriminated and preferved ; yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his perfonages more diltindt from each other. 

“ Other dramatifts can only gain attention by hyper¬ 
bolical or aggravated charadlers, by fabulous and unex- 
empled excellence or depravity, as the writers of bar¬ 
barous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and 
a drawf; and he that fhould form his expeditions of 
human affairs from the play, or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. Shakefpeare has no heroes, his 
feenes are occupied only by men, who adt and fpeak as 
the reader thinks that he ihould himfelf have fpoken 
©r adted on the fame occafion : Even whete the agency 
is fuperr.atural, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers difguife the moft natural paffions and moft fre¬ 
quent incidents ; fo that he who contemplates them in 
the book will not know them in the world : Shake¬ 
fpeare approximates the remote, and familiarizes the 
wonderful; the event which he reprefents will not hap¬ 
pen, but if it were poffihle, its effedts would probably 
be fuch as he has affigaed ; and it may be faid, that he 
has not only fhown human nature as it adts in real exi¬ 
gencies, but as it would be found in trials to which it 
cannot be expofed. 

“ This therefore is the praife of Shakefpeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raife up before him, may here be cured of his 
delirious ecftafies, by reading human fentiments in hu¬ 
man language; by feenes from which a hermit ma j efti- 


mate the tranfaclions of the world, and a confeffor pre- 
didt the progrefs of the paffions.” 

The learning of Shakefpeare has frequently been a 
fubjedt of inquiry. That he poflefled much claffical 
knowledge does not appear, yet he was certainly ac¬ 
quainted with the Latin poets, particularly with Te¬ 
rence, as Colman has juftly remarked, which appears 
from his ufing the word thrafonical. Nor was he un¬ 
acquainted with French and Italian. We are indeed 
told, that the paflages in which thefe languages occur 
might be impertinent additions of the players ; but is it 
probable, that any of the players fo far furpafled Shake¬ 
fpeare ? 

That much knowledge is fcattered over his works is 
very juftly obferved by Pope ; but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fupply, “ There is, how¬ 
ever, proof enough (fays Dr Johnfon) that he was 
a very diligent reader ; nor was our language then fw 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally in¬ 
dulge his curiofity without excurfion into foreign lite¬ 
rature. Many of the Roman authors were trarffiated, 
and fome of the Greek ; the Reformation had filled the 
kingdom with theological learning ; molt of the topics 
of human difquifition had found Englith writers ; and 
poetry had been cultivated, not only with diligence* 
but fuccefs. This was a ftock of knowledge fufficient 
for a mind fo capable of appropriating and improving 
it.” 

The works of Shakefpeare confift of 33 dramatic 
pieces. The following is the chronological order which 
Mr Malone has endeavoured to eftablifh, after a minute 
inveftigation, in which he has in general been fuccefs- 
ful; 

1. Firft Part of King Henry VI. 

2. Second Part of King Henry VI. 

Third Part of King Henry VI. 

A Midfummer'Night’s Dream 
Comedy of Errors 
Taming of the Shrew 
Love’s Labour Loft 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Romeo and Juliet 
Hamlet - 

King John - 

King Richard II. 

King Richard III. 

Firft Part of King Henry IV. 

Second Part of King Henry IV. 

The Merchant of Venice 
All’s Well that Ends Well - - 

King Henry V. 

Much Ado about Nothing 
As you like it 
Merry Wives of Windfor 
King Henry VIII. 

Trcilus and Cr^ffida 
Meafure for Meafure 
The Winter’s Tale 
King Lear . . 

Cymbelline 

Macbeth ... 

Julius Casfar 

Anthony and Cleopatra ■, 

Timon of Athens 

Coriolanu$ - , , 


fc'bake- 

fpeare. 


3 

4 
5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 

* 3 - 

14. 

* 5 - 

16. 

1 7 - 

18. 

1 9 . 

20. 

21. 

22. 

2 3 - 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
3 °- 
3 *- 
3 2, 


*589- 

1591 

1591 

1592 
*593 
*594 
1594 
*595 
*595 
1596 

*59*5 

*597 

*597 

*597 

* 59 & 

1598 

1598 

*599 

1600 

1600 
i6or 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 
1605 
160 (5 

1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 

33 “ 
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Shake- 33. Othello - - - 1611 

34. The Temped - - - 1612 

35. Twelfth Night ... 1614 

The three ft', ft of thefe, Mr Malone thinks, there is 

very drong reai'on to believe are not the original pro- 
dudtions of Kh ikefpeare ; but that he probably altered 
them, and added fome new feenes. ' 

In the firft folio edition in 1623, thefe plays were en- 
tirled “ Mr William Sliakefpeare’s Comedies, Hiftories, 
and Tragedies.” They have been publilhed by various 
editors. The fird folio edition by Ifaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount; the fecond, folio, 1632, by Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot ; the third 1664, for P. C; 
the fourth; 1685, for H. Herringman, E. Brewder, 
and R. Bentley. Rowe publilhed an 8vo edition in 
1709, in 7 vols, and a nmo edition in 1714, in 

9 vols, for which he received L. 36 10s. Pope pu- 
bliflied. a 4th edition in 1725, in 6 vols, and a 
i2mo in 1728, in 10 vols; for which he was paid 
L. 21.7, 12s. Theobald gave a new edition in 8vo 
in 1733, in 7 vols, another in i2mo in 1740, in .8 vols.; 
and received for his labour L. 652. 10s. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer publilhed an edition 1744, in 6 vols 410. 
Dr Warburton’s 8vo edition came out in 1747, in 
8 vols; for wli ch he was paid L. 560. The editions 
publilhed fince that time, are Dr Johnfon’s. in 1765, in 
,8 vols Svo. Stevens’s in 1766, in 4 vols 8 vo. . Ca- 
pell’s in 1768, in 10 vols, crown 8vo ; for this the au¬ 
thor was paid L. 300. A fecond edition of Hanmer’s 
in 1771, 6 vols. Johnfon’s and Stevens’s in 1773-, in 

10 vols 8vo; .a fecond edition in 1778 ; a third by- 
Reed in 1785'; and Malone’s crown 8vo edition in 
1789, in 10 vols. 

The mod authentic-of the old editions is that of 
’1623.' “ At laft (fays Dr Johnfon) an edition, was 
undertaken by Rowe; not becaufe a poet was.to be 
publilhed by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation, but that our 
author’s works might appear like thofe of his fraterni¬ 
ty, ,with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
preface. Rowe has been clamoroufly blamed for not 
performing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
thatjuftice be done him, by confefling, that though he 
feems to have had no thought of corruption beyond .the 
printer’s errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his fucceflors have 
received without acknowledgment, and which, if they 
had produced them, would have filled pages with cen- 
dures of the Dupidity by which the faults were, com¬ 
mitted, with difplays of the abfurdities which they in¬ 
volved, with oftentatious expofitions of the new reading, 
.and felf-congratulations on the happinefs of difeovering 
it.” 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr Rowe’s performance, when Mr Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ftate of Shakefpeare’s 
text, Ihowed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reafon to hepe that there were means of reforming it. 
Mr Pope’s edition, however, he obferves, fell below his 
own expectations ; and he was fo much offended, when 
he was found to have left any thing for others to do, 
that he paffed the latter part of his life in a Rate of 
hoftility with verbal criticilm. 

The only talk, in the opinion of Mr Malone, for 
which Pope was eminently apd indifputably qualified, 

1 


was to jn’aik the faults and beauties of his author.-?- 
When he undertoox the office of a commentator, every _ P c arc ^ 
anomal) of language, and every expreffion that was cur¬ 
rently in ufe, were confidered as errors or corruptions, 
and the text was altered or amende j, as it was called, at 
pleafure. Pope is openly charged with being one ol the 
great corrupters of Shakefpeare’s text. 

Pope was fucceeded by Theobald, who colls ted the 
ancient copies, and rectified many errors. Pie was, 
however, a man of narrow comprehenfion and of little 
learning, and what is worfe, in his reports of ccpies and 
editions, he is not to be trufted without examination. 

From the liberties taken by Pope, the edition of Theo¬ 
bald was juftly preferred, becaufe heprofeffed to adhere 
to the ancient copies more ftrictly, and illuftrated a few 
paffages by extracts from the writers of our poet’s age. 

Still, however, he was a confiderable innovator ; and 
while a few arbitrary changes made by Pope were de- 
tedted, innumerable fopliiftications were filently adopt¬ 
ed. ■ 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, who comes next, was a man of 
critical abilities, and of extenfive learning. His correc¬ 
tions are commonly juft, but fometimes capricious. He 
is cenfurable, too, for receiving without examination al- 
moft all the innovations of Pope. 

The original and predominant error of Warburten’-s 
commentary, is acquiefcence in his firft thoughts ; that 
precipitation which is produced by a confcioufnefs ®f 
quick difeernment; and that confidence which prefumes 
to do, by furveying the furface, what labour only can 
perform, by penetrating to the bottom. His notes 
exhibit fometimes perverfe interpretations, and fome- 
.times.improbable conjectures ; he at one time gives the 
author more profundity of meaning than the fentence 
admits, and at another difeovers abfurdities where the 
fenfe is plain to every other reader. But hjs emenda¬ 
tions are likewife often happy and juft ; and his inter¬ 
pretation of obfeure paffages learned and fagacious. 

It has indeed been faid by his defenders, that his great 
object was to difplay bis own learning ; and certainly, 
in fpite of the clamour raifed againft him for fubftitu- 
ting his own chimerical conceits inftead of the genuine 
text of Shakefpeare, his work increafed his reputation. 

But as it is of little value as a commentary on Sbake- 
ipeare, fince Warburton is now gone, his work will pr®- 
bably foon fink into oblivion. 

In 1765 Dr Johnfon’s edition, which had long been 
impatiently expeted, was given to the public. His vi¬ 
gorous and comprehenfive underftanding threw more 
light on his author than all his predeceffor’s had done. 

The character which he gave of each play is generally 
juft. His refutation of the falfe gloffes of Theobald and 
Warburton, and his numerous explications of involved 
and difficult paffages, entitle him to the gratitude of 
every admirer of Shakefpeare. 

The laft editor is Mr Malone, who was eight years 
employed in preparing his edition. By collating the. 
moft authentic copies, he has been careful to purify the 
text. He has been fo induftrious, in order to difeover 
the meaning of the author, that he has ranfacked many 
volumes, and trulls that, befides his additional illuftra- 
tions, not a fingle valuable explication of any obfeure 
paffage in thefe plays has ever appeared, which he has 
not inferted in his edition. He reje-cts Tstus Andro- 
nicus, as well as the three plays formerly mentioned, as 

not 
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Shake- net being the authentic productions of Shakefpeare. To 
fpeare. the whole he has added an appendix, and a copiou< 
II g’.offary.—Of this work a lei's expenfive edition has been 

amans. publifhed in 7 vols 12 mo, in which the general intro¬ 
ductory obfervations prefixed to the different plays are 
prel’erved, and the numerous notes abridged. 

This judicious commentator has certainly done more 
for the elucidation and correction of Shakefpeare than 
•all who came before him, and has followed with inde¬ 
fatigable patience the only r. ad which a commentator 
of Shakelpeare ought to obferve. 

Within 50 years after our poet’s death, Dryden fays 
that he was become “ a little obfoleteand in the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century Lord Shaftefbury com- 
pi tins of his rude and unpolilliad ftyle, and his antiquated 
phrafe and wit. Thefe complaints were owing to the 
great revolution which the Englilh language has under¬ 
gone, and to the want of an enlightended commentator. 
Thefe complaints are now removed, for an enlightened 
commentator has been found in Mr Malone. 

Wejiave only farther to add, that in the year 1790 
a copious index to the remarkable paflages and words 
in the plays of Shakefpeare was publilhed by the Re- 
"verend Mr Ayfcough; a gentleman to whom the liteia- 
rury world is much indebted for feveral very valuable 
keys of knowledge. In fine, the admirers of Shake- 
i'peare are now, by the labours of feveral eminent men, 
iurnifned with every help that can enable them to un- 
dertland the fenf'e and to tafie the bea'uties of this ilia- 
itrious poet. 

SHAKLES. See Shackles. 

SHALE, in natural hiffory, a fpecies of Schistus. 
It is a black flaty fubftance, or a clay hardened into a 
itony confidence, and fo much impregnated with bitu¬ 
men that it becomes fomewhat like a coal. The acid 
emitted from fhale, during its calcination, uniting itfelf 
to the argillaceous earth ot tilt fhale, forms alum. About 
120 tons of calcined fhale will make one ton of alum. 
The fhale, after being calcined, is itceped in water, by 
which means the alum, which is formed during the cal¬ 
cination of the fhale, is diifolved : this diifolved alum 
undergoes various operations before it is formed into 
the alum of the {hops. Watfon’s Chemical Effays, 
vol. ii. p. 315. See Alum. 

This kind of flute forms large flrata in Derbyfhire ; 
and that which lies near the furface of the earth is of a 
fofter and more fhivery texture than that which lies 
deeper. It is alfo found in large flrata, generally above 
the coal, in tnoft coal counties of Great Britain. Dr 
Short informs us, that the fhale waftes the lead ore near 
it, by its llrong acid ; and that it corrodes and deftroys 
all minerals near it except iron or coal, of whefe vitriol 
it partakes. 

SHALLOP, Shalloof, or Sloop, is a fmall light 
veffel, with only a fmall main-mail, and fore-mail, and 
lug-fails, to hale up, and let down, on occafion.— 
Shallops are commonly good failers, and are therefore 
often ufed as tenders upon men of war. 

SPIALLOT, or Eschalot. See Allium. 

SHAMANS are wizards or conjurers, in high re¬ 
pute among feveral idolatrous nations inhabiting dif¬ 
ferent parts of Ruffin. By their enchantments they 
pretend to cure difeafes, to divert misfortunes, and to 
forctel futurity. They are great obfervers ot dreams, 
by the interpretation of which they judge of.their good 


or bad fortune. They pretend likewife to chiromancy, Shindd...-, 
and to foretel a man’s good or ill fuccefs by the lines of ". 
his hand. By thefe and fuch like means they have a 
very great afcendency over the underflandings, and a 
great influence on the condudf, of thofe people. 

SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of niches cr 
landing places, left at fuch diftances in the adits of the 
mines, that the fliovel-men may conveniently throw up 
the ore from fh amble to Ramble, till it come, to the 
top of the mine. 

SHAMOIS, Chamois, or Shammy, a kind of lea¬ 
ther, either dreffed in oil or tanned, much eReemed 
for its foftnefs, pliancy, &c. It is prepared in m the 
(kin of the chamois, or lhamois, a kind of rupic.ipia, 
or wild goat, called alfo hard, inhabiting the rn -.ur,tains 
of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyienee-. Be¬ 
ll des the foftnefs and warmth of the leather, it has the 
faculty of bearing foap without damage; which rendus 
it very ufeful on many accounts. 

In France, Sic. home wear the fkin raw, without any 
preparation. Shammy leather is ufed for the purifying 
of mercury; which is done by paffing it through the 
pores of this fkin, which are very, clofe. The true 
chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, kic.. 
and even with lheep fkins, the practice of which make s 
a particular profeflion, called by the French chamoif.w. 

The laft, though the leaf! efteemed, is yet lo popular, 
and Rich vail quantities of it are prepared, efpecially 
about Orleans, Marfeilles, and Thouloufe, that it nny 
not be ansils to give the method of piepatation. 

Manner cf Jhamoifmg, or preparing Jl:eip, goat, or lid. 

Jl'ins in o'! , in imitation of jhammy. — The fkins, being 
waflied, drained, and fmeared over with quicklime on 
the flefhy fide, a:e folded in two kngthwife, the 
wm l outwards, and laid on heaps, and fo left to f erment 
eight days, or, if they had been left to dry aft.r flaying, 
then fifteen days. 

Then they are wafhed out, drained, and half dried ; 
laid on a wooden leg, or horfe, the wool fttipped < ff. 
with a round ftaff for that purpofe, and laid, in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been tiled before, and has lost 
the greateft part of its force. 

After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 
24 more ; they are then put in another ftronger pit..-- 
This done, they are taken out, drained, and put ill 
again, by turns ; which begins to dilpofe them 10 take 
oil;,and this praffice they continue for fix weeks in 
fummer, or three months in, winter : at the end whereof 
they are walked out, laid on the wooden leg, and the 
furface of the,fkin on the waff fide peeled off, to rendu- 
them the fofter; then made into parcels, flecped a night 
in the river, in winter more, ftretched.fix or feven over 
one another on the wooden leg, and the, knife paffed 
ftrongly on the fiefli fide, to take off any tiling fuper- 
fluous, and render the fkin fmooth. Then uiey aie 
fteeped, as before, in the river, and the fame operation 
is repeated on the wool fide; they are then thrown into, 
a tub cf water, with, bran in it, which is brewed among 
the fkins till the greateft part flicks to them, and then 
feparated into diftinc! cubs, till, theyR.vell, and rife of 
themRlves above the water. By this mc.gis the re¬ 
mains of the lime are cleared out ; they are then vrunu 
out, hung up to dry on ropes, and fent lo the mi’.l, with 
the quantity of oil neceffary to fcour them : the Left oil 
is that of ftockdifh. Here they arc fhft thrown-ip. 

b..r,d!e i 
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bundles into the river for 12 hours, then laid in'the 
mill-trough, and fulled without oil till they be well foft- 
ened ; then oiled with the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four {kins each ; which are mill¬ 
ed and dried on cords a fecond time ; then a third ; and 
then oiled again, and dried. This procefs is repeated 
as often as neceSity requires j when done, if there be 
any moifture remaining, they are dried in a ftove, and 
made up into parcels wrapped up in wool; after fume 
time they, are opened to the air, but wrapped up again 
as before, till fuch time as the oil feems to have loft all 
its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours. The 
(kins are then returned from the mill to the chamoifer 
to be fcoured : which is done by putting them in a lixi¬ 
vium of wood-afties, working and beating them in it with 
poles, and leaving them to fteep till the lee hath had 
itseffeft; then they are wrung out, fteeped in another 
lixivium, wrung again ; and this is repeated till all the 
greafe and oil be purged out. When this is done, they 
are half dried, and palled over a {harp-edged iron inftru- 
mcnt, placed perpendicular in a block, which opens, 
foftens, and makes them gentle. Laftly, they are tho¬ 
roughly dried, and puffed over the fame inftrument 
again ; which finilhes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of (hammy. 

Kid and goat (kins are (hamoifed in the fame manner 
as thofe of (heep, excepting that the hair is taken off 
without the ufe of any lime ; and that when brought 
from the mill they undergo a particular preparation 
called ramalling, the moft delicate and difficult of all the 
others. It confms in this, that, as foon as brought 
from the mill, they are fteeped in a fit lixivium, taken 
out, ftretched on a round wooden leg, and the hair is 
fcraped off with the knife; this makes them fmooth, 
and in working to caft a kind of fine knap. The diffi¬ 
culty is in fcraping them evenly. 

SHANK, or Shank- Painter, in a (hip, is a fhort 
chain fattened under the foremaft-lhrouds, by a bolt, to 
the (hip’s fides, having at the other end a rope fattened 
to it. On this (hank-painter the whole weight of the 
aft part of the anchor refts, when it lies by the (hip’s 
fide. The rope, by which it is hauled up, is made faft 
about a timber-head. 

Shank, in the manege, that part of a horfe’s fore¬ 
leg which lies between the knee and the footlock. 

SHANKAR, or Chancre, in medicine, a malignant 
ulcer, ufually occafioned by fame venereal diforder. See 
Medicine, n° 350. 

SHANNON, the largeft river in Ireland, and one 
of the fineft in the Britilh dominions, not only on 
account of its rolling 200 miles, but alfo of its great 
depth in moft places, and the gentlenefs of its current, 
by which it might be made exceedingly fervicealjle to 
the improvement of the country, the communication of 
its inhabitants, and confequently the promoting of inland 
trade, through the greateft part of its long courfe. 
But the peculiar prerogative of the Shannon is its fitu- 
ation, running from north to fouth, and feparating the 
province of Connaught from Leinfter and Munfter, and 
of confequence dividing the greateft part of Ireland in¬ 
to what lies on the eaft and that on the weft of the ri¬ 
ver ; watering in its paflage the valuable county of 
Leitrim, the plentiful (hire of Rofcommon, the fruitful 
county of Galway, and the pleafant county of Clare j 
the fmall but fine (hire of Longford, the King’s coun- 
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£y, and fertile county of Meath in Leinfter, the popu¬ 
lous county of Tipperary, the fpacious {hire of Lime¬ 
rick, and the rough but pleafant county of Kerry in 
Munfter ; vifiting to counties in its paffage, and having 
on its banks the following remarkable places, viz. Lei¬ 
trim, Jameftown, Laneffiorough, Athlone, Clonfert, 
Killaloe, and Limerick; at 20 leagues below the latter 
it fpreads gradually feveral miles in extent, fo that fome 
have confidered its expanfion as a lake. It at laft joins 
its waters to the fea, being navigable all that way for 
the largeft veffels. 

SHANSCRIT the language of the Bramins of Hin- 
doftan. See Philologv, feft. v. 

SHARE, of a Plough, that part which cuts the 
ground ; the extremity forwards being covered with a 
(harp-pointed iron, called the point of the Jhare, and the 
end of the wood behind the tail of the Jhare. 

SHARK, in ichthyology. See Squalus. 

SHARON, a name common to three cantons of Pa- 
leftine. The firft lay between mount Tabor and the fea 
of Tiberias; the fecond between the city of Casfarea of 
Paleftine, and Joppa ; and the third lay beyond Jordan. 
To give an idea of perfect beauty, Ifaiah faid, the glory 
of Lebanon aud the beauty of Carmel muft be joined to 
the abundance of Sharon. (Ifaiah xxxiii. 9. xxxi. 2.) 
The plains of Sharon are of vaft extent; and, when 
furveyed by the Abbe Mariti a few years ago, they 
were fown with cucumbers; and he informs us, that 
fuch a number is annually produced, as not only to 
fupply the whole neighbourhood, but alfo all the coafts 
of Cyprus and the city of Danwfctta. In the middle 
of the plain, between Arfus and Lydda, rifes a fmall 
mountain, upon the ridge of which there is a fmall vil¬ 
lage called Sharon, from the name of the ancient city 
whole king was conquered by Jofliua. 

SHARP (James), Archbilhop of St Andrew’s, was 
born of a good family in Banfffhire in 1618. He de¬ 
voted himfelf very early to the church, and was edu¬ 
cated for that purpofe in the Univerfity of Aberdeen. 
When the folemn league and covenant was framed in 
1638, the learned men in that feminary, and young 
Sharp in particular, declared themfelves decidedlyagainft 
it. To avoid the infults and indignities to which he 
was fubjefted in confequence of this conduct, he retired 
to England, where he contracted an acquaintance with 
fome of the moft celebrated divines in that country. 

At the commencement of the civil warshe returned to 
Scotland. During his journey thither, he accidentally met 
with Lord Oxenford, who was fo charmed with his con- 
verfation, that he invited him to his houfe. While he refi- 
ded with that nobleman, he became known to the earl 
of Rothes, who procured him a profefforffiip at St An¬ 
drew’s. By the intereft of the earl of Crawford he was 
foon after appointed minifter of Cratl; where he con¬ 
duced himfelf, it is faid, in an exemplary manner. 

Sharp had always inclined to the caule of royalty, 
and had for fome time kept up a correfpondence with 
his exiled prince. Ater the death of the proteiftor he 
began to declare himfelf more openly, and feems to have 
enjoyed a great {hare of the confidence of Monk, who 
was at that time planning the reftoration of Charles II. 
When that general marched to London, the preffiyte- 
rians fent Sharp to attend him in order to fupport their 
interefts. At the requeft of general Monk, and the 
chief preffiyterians in Scotland, ‘Mr Sharp was foon af¬ 
ter 
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Sharp, ter Tent over to the king at Breda to procure from him, 
if poflihle, the eftabliPnment of prefbyterianifm. On 
his return, he allured his friends that “ he had found 
the king very affectionate to Scotland, and rcfolved not 
to wrong the fettled government of the church: but he 
apprehended they were millaken who went about to 
eltablifh the prelbyterian government.” 

Charles was fot n after reftored without any terms. 
AU the laws paffed in Scotland fince the year 1653 were 
repealed ; the king and his minifters refolved at all ha¬ 
zards to reftore prelacy. Mr Sharp, who had been 
commiffioned by the Scotch prelbyterians to manage 
their interests with the king, was prevailed upon to 
abandon the party ; and, as a reward for his compliance, 
he was made archbifhop of St Andrew’s. This conduft 
rendered him very odious in Scotland ; he was accufed 
of treachery and perfidy, and reproached by his old 
friends as a traitor and a renegado. The abfurd and 
wanton cruelties which were afterwards committed,and 
which were imputed in a great meafure to the archbi¬ 
fhop, rendered him flill more detefted. Nor is it pro¬ 
bable that thefe accufations were without foundation: 
the very circum[lance of his having been formerly of 
the prelby terian pai ty would induce him, after forfaking 
them, to treat them with feverity. Befides, it is certain, 
that when after the rout at Pentland-hills he received 
an order from the king to flop the executions, he kept 
it for fome time before he produced it to council. 

There was one Mitchell a preacher, and a defperate 
fanatic, who had formed the defign of taking vengeance 
for thefe cruelties by aflafiinadng the archbifhop. He 
fired a plflol at him as he was fitting in his coach ; but 
the bifhop of Orkney, lifting up his hand at the moment, 
intercepted the ball. Though this happened in the 
midfl of Edinburgh, the primate was fo much detefted, 
that nobody (topped the affaffin; who, having walked 
leifurely home, and thrown off his difguife, returned, 
and mixed unfufpedled with the crowd. Some years 
after, the archbifhop obferving a man eyeing him with 
keennefs, fufpedfed that he was the affaflin, and ordered 
him to be brought before him. It was Mitchell. Two 
loaded piftols were found in his pocket. The primate 
offered him a pardon if he would confefs the crime s 
the man complied ; but Sharp, regardlefs of his promife, 
conduced him to the council. The council alfo gave 
him a folemn promife of pardon if he would confefs his 
guilt, and difeover his accomplices. They were much 
difappointed to hear that only one man was privy to his 
purpofe, who was fince dead. Mitchell was then brought 
before a court of juftice, and ordered to make a third 
confellion, which he refufed. He was imprifoned for 
leverul years, and then tried. His own conleffion was 
urged againfl him. It was in vain for him to plead the 
illegality of that evidence, and to appeal to the promife 
Vol. XVII. 


of pardon previoufly given. The council took aft oath Sharp, 
that they had given no fuch promife; and Mitchell was 
condemned. Lauderdale, who at that time governed 
Scotland, would have pardoned him, but the primate 
infilled on his execution ; obferving, that if affaffins were 
permitted to go unpunifhed, his life mud be continually 
in danger. Mitchell was accordingly executed. 

Sharp had a fervant, one Carmichael, who by his 
cruelty had rendered himfelf particularly odious to the 
zealots. Nine men formed the refolution of waylaying 
him inMagus-muir,about three miles from St Andrew’s. 

While they were waiting for this man, the primate him¬ 
felf appeared with very few attendants. This they look¬ 
ed upon as a declaration of heaven in their favour; and 
calling out, “the Lord has delivered him into our 
hands,” they ran up to the carriage. They fired at him 
without effeft; a circumftance which was afterwards 
imputed to magic. They then difpatched him with 
fwords, regardkfs of the tears and intreaties of his 
daughter, who accompanied him (a). 

Thus fell arch'nfhop Sharp, whofe memory is even 
at prefent detefted by the common people of Scotland. 

His ab'liries were certainly good, and in the early part 
of his bfe he appears with honour and dignity. But 
his condudt afterwards was too cruel and infincere to 
merit approbation. His treatment of Mitchell was 
mean and vindiflive. How far he contributed to the 
meafures adopted againft the prefbyterians is not certain. 

They were equally cruel and impolitic ; nor did their ef- 
fefts ceafe with the meafures themfelves. The un¬ 
heard-of cruelties exercifed by the minifters of Charles 
II. againft the adherents of the covenant, raifed fuch a 
flame of enthufiafm and bigotry as is not yet entirely 
extinguifhed. 

Sharp (Dr John), archbifhop of York, was defend¬ 
ed from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of Brad¬ 
ford Dale in Yorkfhire ; and was fon of an eminent 
tradefman of Bradford, where he was born in 1644. 

He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1667 entered 
into orders. That fame year he became dometlic chap^ 
lain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attorney-general. In 
1672 he was collated to the archdeaconry of Berkfhire* 

In 1675 h e was inftalled a prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Norwich ; and the year following was infti- 
tuted into the redtory of St Bartholomew near the 
Royal Exchange, London. In 1681 he was, by the 
interell of his patron Sir Heneage Finch, then lord high 
chancellor of England, made dean of Norwich ; but in 
1686 was fufpenfed for taking occafion, in fome of his 
fermons, to vindicate the dodtrine of the church of Eng¬ 
land in oppofition to Popery. In 1688 he was fworn 
chaplain to king James II. being then probably reftored 
after his fufpenfion ; for it is certain that he was cha¬ 
plain to king Charles II. and attended as a court cha- 
— U a plain 


(a) Such is the account given by all our hiftorians of the murder of archbifhop Sharp; and that he fell by 
the hands of fanatics, wh . m he perfecuted, is certain. A tradition, however, has been preserved in different fa¬ 
milies defeended from him, which may be mentioned, and is in itfelf certainly not incredible. The primate, it 
feems, who, wh;n mi-iifter of Crail, was peculiarly fevere in punifhing the fin of fornication, had, in the plenitude 
of his archiepifcop il authority, taken notice of a criminal amour carried on between a nobleman high in office 
and a lady of fome falliion who lived within his diocefe. This interference was in that licentious age deemed 
very impertinent; ;,nd the archbifhop’s defendants believe that the proud peer inftigated t^e deluded rabble to 
murder their anceftor. 
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Sharp, plain at the coronation of king J-imes II. In 1689 he *>f the bramins or priefts, appointed to inftruffc the 

Shaft er. W as declared dean of Canterbury; but never could be people; the fecond, that of the kutteiis or nobles, who 

~" v perfuaded to fill up any of the vacancies made by the are the magiftrates; the third, that of the fhudderis 
deprived bifhops. Upon the death of Dr Lamplugh, or merchants ; and the fourth, that of the mechanics, 

he was promoted to the fee of York. In 1702 he Each perfon is required to remain in the clafs in which 

preached' the fermon at the coronation of queen Anne; he was born, and to purfue the occupation afligned to 
and the fame year was fvvorn of the privy-council, and him by the Shatter. According to the bramins, the 
made lord almoner to her majefty. He died at Bath in Shatter was imparted by God himfelf to Brahma, and 
1713 ; and was interred in the cathedral of York, where by him to the Bramins; who communicated the con- 
a monument is ere&ed to his memory.—His fermons tents of it to the people. 

which were colledted after his death and publilhed in Modern writers have given us very different accounts 
7 vo’.s 8vo, are juftly admired. of the antiquity and importance of the Shatter. Mr 

SHARP, in mufic. See Interval. Holwell, who had made confiderable progrefs in the 

SHASTER, or Bedang, the name of a facred tranttation of this book, apprehends, that the mytholo- 
book, in high ettimation among the idolaters of Hindo- gv as well as the cofmogony of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
flan, containing all the dogmas of the religion of the and Romans, were borrowed from the dodtrines of the 
bramins, and all the ceremonies of their worfhip ; and bramins, contained in it, even to the copying of their 
jewing as a commentary on the Vedam. extenors of worfhip, and the diftribution of their idols, 

The term Shajler denotes “ fcience” or “fyfteir.though grofsly mutilated and adulterated. Withrefpcdt 
and is applied to other works of aftronomy and philo- to the Vedam arid Shatter, or fcriptures of the Gen- 
fophy, which have no relation to the religion of the In- toos, this writer informs us, that Vedam,\i\ the Mala-, 
dians. None but the bramins and rajihs of India are bar language, fi'gnifies the fame as Shajler in the Shan- 
allowed to read the Vedam ; the p’iefts of the Banians, fcrit; and that the firft book is followed by the Gen- 
called Jhudercrsi may read the Shatter ; and the people, toos of the Malabar and Coromandel coafts, and alfo of 
in general, are allowed to read only die Peran or Pou- the ifland of Ceylon. The Shatter is followed by the 
jan, which is a commentary on the Shatter. Gentoos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the 

The Shatter is divided into three.parts: the firtt con- Gentoos of the reft of India, commonly called India 
taining the moral law of the Indians ; the fecond, the Proper, along the courfe of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
rites and ceremonies of their religion ; and the third, na to the Indus. Both thefe books (he fays) contain' 
the diftribution of the people into tribes or claffes, with the inftitutes of their refpeiftive religion and worfhip, 
the duties pertaining to each clafs. _ as well as the hiftory of their ancient rajahs and princes, 

The principal precepts of morality contained in the often couched under allegory and fable. Their anti- 
firft part of the Shatter are the following : that no ani- quity is contended for by the partifans of each ; but he 
mal be killed, becaufc the Indians attribute fouls to thinks, that the fimilitude of their names, idols, and 
brute-animals as well as to mankind ; that they neither great part of their worfhip, leaves little room to doubt, 
hear nor fpeak evil, nor drink wine, nor eat flefli, nor hay plainly evinces, that both'thefe fcriptures Were ori- 
touch any thing that is unclean ; that they obferVe ginally one, He adds, if we compare the great purity 
the feafts, prayers, and wafliings, which their law and chafte manners of the Shatter with the great ab- 
prefcribes; that they tell no lies, nor be guilty of de- furdities and impurities of the Vedam, we need not 
ceit in trade; that they neither opprefs nor offer vio- hefitate to pronounce the latter a coiruption of the 
lence to one another; that they celebrate the folemn former. 

feafts and falls, and appropriate certain hours of or- With regard to the high original of thefe fcriptures, 
tlinary fleep to cultivate a difpofition for prayer ; and the account of the bramins is as follows. Brahma 
that they do not fteal or defraud one another. (that is, “Mighty Spirit’'*), about 4866 years ago. 

The ceremonies contained in the fecond part of the attorned the form of man and the government of Indo- 
Shafter are fuch as thefe : that they waft often in the ftan. He tranflated the' divine law (defigned for the 
rivers, hereby obtaining the pardon of their fins; that rettoration of mankind, who had offended in a pre-ex- 
they mark their forehead with red, in token of their re- iftent (late, and who are now in their laft fcene of pro¬ 
lusion to the Deity; that they prefent offerings and bation, to the dignity from which they were degraded ) 
prayers under certain trees, fet apart for this purpofe ; out of the language of angels into the well known Shan- 
that they pray in the temples, make oblations to their fcrit language, and called his tranttation the Chartab 
pagodas, or idols, fing hymns, and make procefiions, Ehade Sbajlah of Birmah, or the Six Scriptures of Divine 
&c. that they make pilgrimages to diftant livers, and Words ofike Mighty Spirit. He appointed the bramins, 
efpecially to the Ganges, there to walh themfelves and deriving their name from him, to pieach the word of 
make offerings; that they make vows to particular God ; and the dodhines of the Shatter were according- 
faints, according to their refpedlive departments; that ly preached in their original purity 1000 years. About 
they render homage to the Deity at the firtt; fight this time there was pubbfhed a paraphrafe on the Char- 
of the fun; that they pay their refpedt to the fun tab Bhade ; and about 500 years afterwards a fecond 
and moon, which are the two eyes of the Deity ; and expofition, called the Augklorrah Bhade Shafla, or Eigh- 
that they treat with particular veneration thofe animals - teen Booh of Divine Words . written in a chara&er com. 
that are deemed more pure than others ; as the cow, pounded of the common Indoftan and the Sbanfcrit. 
buffaloe, &e.; becaufe the fouls of men have tranf- This innovation produced a fchifm among the Gen- 
xnierated into thefe animals. toos; on which occafion, it is faid, thofe of Goroman- 

The third part of the Shatter records the diftribu- del and Malabar formed a Tcripture of their own, 
tion of the people into four claffes: the firtt being that which they pretended to be founded on the Chartah 

Bhade 


Shatter. 
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aft~r. Bhade cf Bra.Ti.ih, and called it the V■.dart of Bir- 
' mah, or Divine Words of t!>e M ghty Spirit, dhe ori¬ 
ginal Chartah Bhade was thrown ai.de, and at length 
wholly unknown, excspt to a few families ; who can 
dill read and expound it in the Sbanlcrit charadler. 
With the eftablilhment of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and 
Vedam, which, according to the Gentoo account, is 
3366 years ago, their polytheifrrt commenced ; and the 
principles cf religion became fo obfcure, and their ce¬ 
remonies fo numerous, that every head ot a family was 
obliged to keep a bramin as a guide both in faith and 
practice. Mr Holwell is of opinion, that the Chartah 
Bhade, or Original Scriptures, are not copied from any 
ether l'yftem of theology, promulgated to or obtruded 
upon mankind. The Gentoos do not attribute them 
to Zoroafter ; and Mr Holwell fuppofes, that both Zo- 
roaller and Pythagoras rifited Indoftan, not to irvftrudt, 
but to be inftrudted. 

' From the account of Mr Dow, we learn, that the 
books which contain the religion and philofophy of the 
Hindoos are diftinguiflied by the name of Bedas ; that 
they are four in number, and, like the facred writings 
of other nations, dud to be penned by the Divinity. 
Beda, he fays, in the Shanfcrit language, literally fig- 
nifies fcience; and thefe books treat hot only of religion 
and moral duties, but of every branch of philofophic 
knowledge. The bramins maintain, that the Bedas 
are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the creation of 
the world, delivered for the inftrudtion of mankind ; 
but they affirm, that their meaning was perverted in 
the firft age by the ignorance and wickednels of fome 
princes, whom they reprefent as evil fpirits, who then 
haunted the earth. 

The firft credible account we have of the Bedas is, 
that about the commencement of the Cal Jug, of which 
era the year 1768 was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather collected, by a great philofopher and 
reputed prophet, called Beafs Muni, or Beafs the In- 
Jfred. 

The Hindoos, fays Mr Dow, are divided into two 
great religious fedts : the followers of the dodtrine of 
Becking, which is the original Shafter, or commentary 
upon the Bedas; and thefe who adhere to the princi¬ 
ples of the Neadirfen. The original Shafter is called 
Bedang, and is a commentary upon the Bedas. This 
book, he fays, is erroneoufly called in Europe the Ve¬ 
dam. It is aferibed to Beafs Muni, and is faid to have 
been reviled feme years after by one Serrider Swami, 
fince which it has been reckoned facred, and not (ubjedt 
to any farther alterations. 

Almoft all the Hindoos of the Decan, and th>ffe of 
the Malabar and Coromandel coafts, are of this fedh 
The followers of the Bedang Shafter do not allow that 
any phyfical evil exifts ; they maintain that God crea¬ 
ted all things perfedtly good ; but that man, being a 
free agent, may be guilty of moral evil, which may be 
injurious to himfelf, but can be of no detriment to the 
general fyftem of nature. God, they fay, being per¬ 
fedtly bcnevol -nt, never punifhed the wicked otherwife 
than by the pain and afflidtion which are the natural 
confequences of evil adtions ; and hell, therefore, is no 
ether than 3 confcioufnefi of evil. 

The Neadirfen Shafter is faid to have been written 
by a philofopher called Goutam, near four thoufand years 
ago. The bramins, from Mr Dow’s account ot their 


ficred books, appear to Lelieve invariably in the unity, 
eternity, omnifcience, and omnipotence ot God ; and 
the polytheifm of which they have been accufed is no 
more than a fymboheal worfhip of the divine attribute., 
which they divide into three clafl'es. Under the name 
of Brimha, they worfhip the wifdom and creative power 
of God ; under the appellation of B[(hen , his providen¬ 
tial and preferving quality ; and under that of SUlah, 
that attribute which tends to deftroy. 

As few of our readers may have an opportunity of 
perufing the Shafter, we (hall, by way of lpecimen fub- 
join a pafiage from it, which, though it contains fome 
metaphyfical myfteries concerning the creation, yet dis¬ 
covers views of God fo enlightened that they would not 
difgrace more refined nations. The pafiage which we 
(hall quote is the firft chapter of the Shafter, which is 
a dialogue between Brimha the Wifdom of the Divini¬ 
ty, and Narud or Reafon, who is reprefented as die foil 
of Brimha. Narud defires to be inftrudted by his fa¬ 
ther ; and for that purpofe puts the following queftions 
to him : 

“ Narud. O father! thou firft of God, thou art faid 
to have created the world, and thy fan Narud, aftomlh- 
ed at what he beholds, is defirous to be inftrudted how 
all thefe things were made. 

“ Brimha. Be not deceived, my fon ! do not imagine 
that I was the creator of the world, independent of the 
Divine Mover, who is the great original efience and 
creator of all things. Look, therefore, only upon me 
as the inftrument of the great will, and a part of his 
being, whom he called forth to execute his eternal de- 
figns. 

“ Narud. What (hall we think of God ? 

“ Brimha. Being immaterial, he is above all concep¬ 
tion ; being invifible, he can have no form ; but, from 
what we behold in his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things and prefent 
everywhere. 

. “ Narud. How did God create the world ? 

_ “ Brimha. Affedlion dwelt with God from all eter¬ 
nity. It was of three different kinds ; the creative, the 
preferving, and the de'ftrudtive. This firft is reprefent¬ 
ed by Brimha, the fecond by Biffien, and the third by 
Shibah. You, O Narud! are taught to worihip all 
the three in various fhapes and likeneffes, as the Crea¬ 
tor, the Preferver, and the Deftroyer. The affedlion of 
God then produced power, and power, at a proper con- 
jundtion of time and fate, embraced goodnefs, and pro¬ 
duced matter. The three qualities then adting upon 
matter, produced the univerfe in the following manner: 
From the oppofite adfions of the creative and deflruc- 
tive quality in matter, felf-motion firft arofe. Self- 
motion was of three kinds; the firft inclining to plafti- 
city, the fecond to difeord, and the third to reft. The 
difeordant adtions then produced the Akaffi (a kind of 
celefttal element), which invifible element pofiefled the 
quality of conveying, found ; it produced air, a palpable 
element; fire, a vifible element; water, a fluid element; 
and earth, a folid element. 

“ The Aka(h difperfed itfelf abroad. Air formed 
the atmofphere ; fire, colledting itfelf, blazed forth in 
the hoft of heaven ; water rofe to the furface of the 
earth, being forced from beneath by the gravity cf the 
latter element. Thus broke forth the world from the 
veil of darknefs, in which it was formerly comprehend- 

Uu 2 ed 
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ed by God. Order rcfe over the univerfe. Thefeven Then Rudder (the fame with Shihab, the deftroying Shaw 
heavens were formed, and the feven worlds were fixed quality of God), with the ten i'pirits of diifohuioi., II. 

in their places; there to remain till the great dilTolu- fhall roll a comet under, the mpon, that Avail involve all s ^ eadin g>, 
ticn, when all things (hall be abforbed. into God. things in fire, and reduce the world into allies. God 

“ God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vege- Ihall then exiil alone, for matter will be totally annihi- 
tation was ftrong from its feeds, called forth for the firft lated.” 

time intellect, which he endued with various organs and Thofe who defire more information on this fubject 
{hapes, to form a diverfity of animals upon the earth, may confult Dow's Hijiory of Indojlan , and HolweU’s 
He enduedthe animals with five fenfes; feeling, feeing, InUrefing Htfiorical Events. 

fmelling, tailing, and hearing; but to man he gave re- SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned world 
fiedlion, to raife him above the beads of the field. by his travels to Barbary and the Levant, was born at 

“ The creatures were created male and female, that Kendal in Weltmoreland (England) about the year 
they might propagate their fpecies upon the earth. 1692, He was appointed chaplain to the Englifh con- 
Every herb bore the feed of its kind, that the world ful at Algiers,, in which Ration he continued for feveral 
might be clothed with verdure, and all animals pro- years ; *and from thence took proper opportunities of 
vided with food. travelling into different parts. He returned in 1733 ; 

“ Narud . What doll; thou mean, O father! by In- was eledted fellow of the Royal Society ; and publifhed 
tclleff? the account of his travels at Oxford, folio, 1738. In 

“ Brimha . It is a portion of the great foul of the 1740 he was nominated principal of St Edmund-h.il!, 
univerfe breathed into all creatures, to animate them which he raifed from a ruinous ftate by his munificence ; 
for a certain time. and was regius profeffbr of Greek a; Oxford unril his 

“ Narud. What becomes of it after death.? death, which happened in 175,1. Dr Clayton, Bp, of 

“ Brimha. It animates other bodies, or returns, like Clogher, having attacked theie Travels in his De, 
a drop, into that unbounded ocean from which it firll fcription of the Eaft, Dr Shaw publifhed a fupple- 
arofe. ment by wa-y of vindication, which is incorporated 

“ Narud. Shall not then the fouls of good men re- into the fecond edition of his Travels, prepared by 
ceive rewards ? nor the fouls of the bad meet with pu- himfelf, ana publifhed in 4to, 1757. 
nifliment ? SHAWLS, are woollen handkerchiefs, an ell wide, 

“ Brimha. The fouls of men are diftinguifhed from and near two long. The wool is fo fine and filky, 
thofe of other animals ; for the. firft are endued with that the whole handkerchief may be- contained in the 
reafon, and with a confcioufnefs of . right and wrong, two hands clofed. It is the produce of a Thibet Iheep; 

If therefore man fhall adhere to the firll, as far as his but fome fay that no wool is employed but that of 
powers Ihall extend, his foul, when difengaged from the lambs torn from the belly of their mother before the 
body by death, fhall be abforbed into the divine effen.ee, time of birth. The molt beautiful fhawls come from 
and fhall never more reanimate flefh: But the fouls of Cafhmire: their price is from 150 livres (about fix 
thofe who do evil are not, at death, difengaged from guineas) to 1200 livres (or, L. 50 Sterling.) 
all the elements. They are immediately clothed with In the Tran faff ions of the Society for Encouraging 
a body of fire, air, and akafh, in which they are for a Arts, Manufactures, &c. for the year 1792, we are ini 
tjme punilhed in hell. After the feafon of their grief formed that a fhavvl counterpane, four yards fquare, 
is over, they reanimate other bodies : but till they fhall manufactured by Mr P. J, Knights of Norwich, was 
arrive at a ftate of purity they can never be abforbed prefented to the fociety; and that, upon examination, - 
into God. . *' it appeared to be of greater breadth than any goods 

“ Narud. What is the nature of that abforbed ftate of equal finenefs and texture that had ever before been 
which the fouls of good men enjoy after death ? prefented to the fociety, or to their knowledge woven 

“ Brimha. It is a participation of the divine nature, in England. The fhawls of Mr Knights’s manufac- 
where all paffions are utterly unknown, and. where con- ture, it is faid/ can fcarcely be diftinguifhed from In? 
feioufnefs is loft in blifs. dian. fhawls, though they can be afforded at one-twen- 

“ Narud■ Thou fayeft, O father, that unlefs the tieth part of the price. When the fhawl is x 6 quarters 

foul is perfedlly pure it cannot be abforbed into God : fquare, Mr Knights fays it may be retailed at L. 20 ; 
now, as the aCfions of the generality of men are partly if it confifted of 12 quarters, and embroidered as the 
good and partly bad, whither are their fpirits fent im- former, it will.coft L. 15 ; if plain, with, a fringe only, 
mediately after death? a fhawl of 16 quarters fquare may be fold at L. 8. 8 s.; 

“ Brimha. They muft atone for their crimes in hell, if 12 quarters and fringed, a.t L. 6. 6 s. 
where they muft remain for a fpace proportioned to Mr Knights maintains, that his counterpane, of . four, 
the degree of their iniquities; then they rife to hea- yards fquare is equal in beauty, and fuperior in finer,gth, 
ven to be rewarcied for a. time for their virtues ; and to the Indian counterpanes which are fold at zqq gui- 
from thence they will return to. the world to reani- neas. The principal confumption of this cloth is in 
mate other bodies. train-dreffes for ladies ; as likewife for long fcarfs, in 

« Narud. What is time ? imitation of the real Indian fcarfs, which are f fid from 

« Brimha. Time exifted. from all eternity with God : L. 60 to L, 80 ; whereas fcarfs of this fabric are fold 
but it can only he eftimated fince motion was produ- for as many {hillings, and the ladies’ fquare fhawls in 
sed, and only be conceived by the mind, from its own, proportion. 

sonftant progrefs. SHEADING, a r ‘ ciin g> tithing, or divifion, in the 

« Narud. How long fhall thjs world remain ? Ifle of Man ; the whole ifland being divided into fix 
•* Brimha. Until the four lungs fhall have. revoLved.. {headings ; in every one of which is. a coroner or chief 

conftable^ 
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ShesrbiU conftable, appointed by the delivery of a rod at the an- able, than the flieep. The fheep fupplitc 11s v ith food Sheep. 

|| nual convention. and clothing, and finds ample employment for our j 

Sheep. SHEARBILL, the Rhynchops Nigra of Linnaeus, poor at all times and feafons of the ) ear, whereby a Sheep 
the Black Skimmer of Pennant and Latham, and Cut- variety of manufaftures of woollen cloth is carried on ferve a 
water ot Catelby. its bill is much comprefled; the without interruption to domeftic comfort and lofs to wryArfuI 
edges are lharp ; the lower mandible is lour inches and friendly fociety or injury to health, as is the cafe with ' 
a half long; the.upper only three; the. bafe red ; the many other occup.itious. Every lock of wo ;1 that * U ” JU 
reft is black; the iorehead, chin, front of the neck, the grows on its back becomes the means of fupport to 
breaft, and belly, are white : the head and whole upper ftaplers, dyers, pickers, fcourers, fciibblers, larJei.*, 
part of the body are black: the wings are oi the lame combers, fpinners, fpoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, 
colour : the lower part of the inner webs of the pri- fullers, tuckers, burlers, Ihearmen, prdfers, clothier-, 
maries E white : the tail is fhort, and a. little forked ; and packers, who, one after another, tumble end tois, 
the middle feathers are dulky ; the others are white on and t v. ift, and bake, and boil, tins raw material, t .1 
their l'ides: the legs are weak and red; the length is they have each ex traded a livelihood out of it; and 
one foot eight inches: the extent is thiee feet ieven then comes the\ merchant, who, in his turn, lhips it (.in 

inches. It inhabits America from New York to Gui- its higheft ftate of improvement) to all quarters of the 

ana. It ikiim nimbly along the water, with its under globe, from whence he brings back ev ery kind of riches 
mandible juft beneath the furface, feeding on the infe&s to his country, in return lor this valuable commodity 
and lhiall fifh.as: it proceeds. It frequents alfo oyfter- which the flieep affords. 

banks; its bill being partly like that of the oyfter- Befides this, the ufeful animal, after being deprived 
catcner, adapted for preying on thole fhell-filh. of his coat, produces another againft ihe next year ; 

SHEATHING, in the lea-language, is the cafing and when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 
that part oi a flip which is to be under water with fir- gives up his fkin to employ the fell-mongers and patch¬ 
board of an inch thick ; fix ft laying hair and tar mixed ment-makers, who fupply us with a durable material for 
together under the boards, and then nailing them on, fecuring our eftates, rights, and poffeffions.; and if our 
in order to prevent worms from eating the Ihip’s but- enemies take the field againft us, fuppl'es us with a 
tom.—Ships of war are now generally Iheathed with powerful inftrument for roufing our courage to repel 
copper: cut copper fheathing is liable to be corroded their attacks. When the parchment-maker has taken 
by the adion of fait water, and fomething is ftill want- as much of the Ikin as he can ufe, the glue-maker comes 
ing tn effeft this purpofe. It is very probable that tar after and picks up every nn-ifel that is left, and there- 
might anfwer very well. with fupplies a material for the carpenter and cabi- 

In the Cornilh mines, copper or brafs pumps are net-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 
often placed in the deepeit parts, and are confequently is effentially neceffary before we can have elega it furni- 
expofed to the vitriolic or other mineral waters with tore in our houfes ; tables, chairs, looking glaffes, and a 
w,hich fame of thefe mines abound, and which are known hundred other articles of convenience : and when the 
to have a much ftronger effeft on copper than fea-wa- winter nights come on, while we are deprived of the 
ter. Thefe pumps are generally about fix feet long, cheering light of the fun, the fheep fupplies us vith a.i 
and are ferewed together, and made tight by the inter- artifui d mode of light, whereby we preferve every plea- 
pofition of a ring of lead, and the joinings are after- fure of domeftic fociety, and' with whofe affiftance v.e 
wards tarred. One of thefe pumps was fo much cor- can continue cur work, or write or read, and improve 
reded as to render it unfit for ufe ; but the fpots of tar, our minds, or enjoy the focial mirth of our tables. An- 
which by accident had dropped on it, preferved the other part of the flaughtered animal fupplies us with an 
parts they covered from the aftion of the water.- Thefe ingredient necefliiry for making good common foap, a 
projedted in feme places more than a quarter of an inch ; ufeful ftore for producing clennlinefs in every family, 
and the joints were fo far defended by the thin coat of rich or poor. Neither need the horns be thrown 
tar, that it was as perfedt as when it came from the away; for they are converted by the button-makers and 
hands of the manu-fadlurer. If tar thus effedlually de- turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, 
fends copper fiona thefe acrimonious waters, can there and many ufeful ornaments. From the very trotters 
remain a doubt of its preferving it from the much mild- an oil is extradled ufeful for many purpofes, and they 
er waters of the fea? afford good food when baked in an oven, 

SHEATS, in a lhip, are ropes bent to the-clews of Even the bones are uleful alfo ; for by a late inven- 
the fails ; ferving in the lower fails tobaul aft the clews tion of Dr Higgins, they are found, w hen reduced to 
of the fail; but in topfails they ferve to haul home the allies, to be an ufeful and effential ingredient in the com- 
clew of the fa 1 clofe to the yard-arm. pofition of the fineft artificial ftone in ornamental work 

SHEEP,in zoology. See Ovis and Wool. for chimney-pieces, cornices of rooms, houfes, See.. 

Amongft the various animals with which Divine Pro- which renders the compofition more durable by effec- 
vidence has ftored.the world for the ufe of man, none is tually-preventing its cracking, (a). ' 

to be found more innocent,, more ufeful* or more valua-. If it is objected to the meek inoffenfive creature, that 

he- 


(a) Any cuiious perfon would be much entertained to fee the manufa&ury of bone-afli, now carried on by 
Mr Ivlin ft h of White-chapel, New- Road, wherein the b. nes of fheep and cows undergo many ingenious procc.Tes. 
1. There is a raill to break them ; 2. A cauldron to extradf their oil,.marrow, and fat; 3. A leverberatory to heat 
them red-hot; 4. An oven for thofe banes to moulder to allies; 5. A ftill to colledt the fumes of the burnt 

boacj 


it 
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jSh ffp^ he is expc-.five while living, in eating up our graft, 
&c. it may be anfwered that it is quite the contrary ; 
for he can feed where every other animal has been be¬ 
fore him and grazed all they could find ; and that if he 
takes a little grafs on our downs or in our fields, he 
amply repays us for every blnde of grafs in the richnefs 
of the manure which he leaves behind him. He pro¬ 
tects the hands from the cold wintry blaft, by providing 
fliem with the fofteft leather gloves. Every gentle¬ 
man’s library is alfo indebted to him for the neat bind¬ 
ing of his books, for the (heath of his fword, and for 
cafes for his inftruments ; in fhort, not to be tedious in 
mentioning the various ufes of leather, there is hardly 
any furniture or utenfil of life but the (heep contri¬ 
butes to render either more ufeful, convenient, or orna¬ 
mental. 

As the (heep is fo valuable an animal, every piece of 
information concerning the proper method of managing 
it mud be of importance. It will not therefore be ufe- 
lefs nor unentertaining to give feme account of the man¬ 
ner of managing (heep in Spain, a country famous for 
/ c-ount of P r0< ^ uc ' n g the bed wool in the world, 
the SpaniJh 1 ° Spain there are two kinds of (heep : the coarfe- 
fheep. woolled (heep, which always remain in their native 
country, and are houfed every night in winter ; and the 
fine-woolled (heep, which are always in the open air, 
and travel every fummer from the cool mountains of the 
northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the fouth- 
ern warm plains of Andalufia, Mancha, and Eftrama- 
dura. Of thefe latter, it appears from accurate com¬ 
putations, that there are about five millions (a) ; and 
that the wool and fledi of a flock of 10,000 (heep pro¬ 
duce yearly about 24 reals ahead, or about the value 
of 1 2 Englifh fixpences, one of which belongs to the 
owner, three to the king, and the other eight are al¬ 
lowed for the expences of pa dure, tythes, fhepherds, 
dogs, fait, (hearing, &c. Ten thoufand (heep form a 
flock, which is divided into ten tribes, under the ma¬ 
nagement of one perfon, who has abfolute dominion 
3 over fifty fhepherds and fifty dogs, 
via eg °~ M. Bourgoanne, a French gentleman, who redded 
many years in Spain, and directed his inquiries chiefly 
to the civil government, trade, and manufafiures, of 
t, that country, gives the following account of the wan- 

anne’sTra- d er ' n g (heep of Segovia. “ It is (fays he) in the neigh- 
vels.vol. i. bouring mountains that a part of the wandering (heep 
P-J3- feed during the fine feafon. They leave them in the 
month of October, pafs over thofe which feparate the 
two Cadiles, crofs New Cadile, and dilperfe themfelves 
in the plains of Edramadura and Andalufia. For fome 
years pad thofe of the two Cadiles, which are within 
reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pafs the win¬ 


ter; which, in that part of Spain, is more mill’: the 
length of their day’s journey is in proportion to the 
padure they .meet with. They travel in docks from 
1000 to 1200 in number, under the condudt of two 
fhepherds; one of whom is called the Mayoral, the 
other the Zagal. When arrived at the place of their 
dedination, they are didributed in the padures previ- 
oufly affigned them. They return in the month of 
April; and whether it be habit or natural indinfl that 
draws them towards the climate, which at this feafon 
becomes mod proper for them, the inquietude which 
they manifed might, in cafe of need, ferve as an alma¬ 
nac to their conduflors.” 

Mr Arthur Young, in that patriotic work which he 
conduced with great indudry and judgment, the An¬ 
nals of Agriculture, gives us a very accurate and inte- 
reding account of the Pyrenean or Catalonian (heep. 

“ On the northern ridge, bearing to the wed, are of Cata- 
the padures of the Spani(h flocks. This ridge is not, Ionia, 
however, the whole; there are two other mountains, Annaii of 
quite in a different fituation, and the (heep travel from A 5 ncu '- 
one to another as the padurage is fhort or plentiful. I ^r. 6 ’ vo, ‘ 
examined the foil of thefe mountain padures, and found TO1-P ' 1 ^ 
it in general dony ; what in the weft of England would 
be called a Jlone brajh, with fome mixture of loam, and 
in a few places a little peaty. The plants are many of 
them untouched by the (heep; many ferns, narciffus, 
violets, &c. but burnet (poterium femgutforba) and the 
narrow-leaved plaintain (plantago lanceelata) were eaten, 
as may be fuppofed, dole. I looked for trefoils, but 
found fcarcely any: it was very apparent that foil and 
peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe 
heights proper for (heep. In-the northern parts of Eu¬ 
rope, the tops of mountains half the height of thefe 
(for we were above fnow in July) are bogs, all are fo 
which I have feen in our idands, or at lead the pro¬ 
portion of dry land is very trifling to that which is ex¬ 
tremely wet: Here they are in general very dry. Now 
a great range'of dry land, let the plants be what they 
may, will in every country fuit (heep. The flock is 
brought every night to one fpot, which is fituated at 
the end of the valley on the river I have mentioned, and 
near the port or paffage of .cicada: it is a level fpot 
(heltered from all winds. The foil is 8 or 9 inches deep 
of old dung, not at all inclofed : from the fredoom from 
wood all around, it feems to be chofen partly forfafety 
againft wolves and bears. Near it is a very large done, 
or rather a rock, fallen from the mountain. This the 
fhepherds have taken for a (helter, and have built a hut 
againft it; their beds are (heep (kins, and their door fo 
fmall that they crawl in. I faw no place for fire ; but 
they have it, fince they drefs here the flelh of their (heep, 

and 


bones into a brown fluid, from whence hartfhorn is made ; 6. Furnaces for making parts thereof into Glauber’s 
falts ; 7. Afand heat containing twelve jars, for colleftinga cryftallizing vapour into l’al-ammoniac. 

(b) In the 16th century the travelling fheep were eftimated at feven millions: under Philip III. the number 
was diminiftied to two millions and a half. Uftariz, who wrote at the beginning of this century, made it amount 
to four millions. The general opinion is, that at prefent it does not exceed five millions. If to this number the 
eight millions of ftationary (heep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions < f animals, all menac ed contrary 
to the true intereds of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. For the proprietors of ftati nary flocks 
alfo have privileges which greatly refemble thofe of the members of the Mefta. According to Arriquebar, Spain 
contains eight millions of fine-woolled (heep, ten millions of coarfe-woolled, and five hundred thoufand bulls, oxen 
and cows. 
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Sheep. an ^ * a the night fometimes keep off the bears, by whirl- and alfo of a hoggit, or lamb of laft year. In regard Sheep^ 
ing fire-brands : four of them belonging to the flock to the mellow foftnefs under the fkin, which, in Mr 
mentioned above lie here. I viewed their flock very care- Bakewell’s opinion, is a ftrong indication of a good 
fully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, made breed, with a difpofition to fatten, he had it in a much 
fome inquiries of the fhepherds, which they anfwered fuperior degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the 
icajily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venafque, a full as much fo as the South Downs, which are for that 
city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres French (the livre point the belt fhort-woolled fheep which I know in 
is io|d. Englifh) a-year for the pafturage of this flock England. The fleece was on his back, and weighed, as 
of 2000 fheep. In the winter he fends them into the I guefll-d, about Sib. Englifh ; but the average, thev 
lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of 12 or 13 days, fay, of the flock is from four to five, as I calculated ly 
and when the lhow is melted in the fpring, they reducing the Catalonian pound of 12 oz. to ours of 16, 
are conduced back again. They are the whole year and is all fold to the French at 30 s. the lb. French. Tins 
kept in motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which r had the wool of the back part of the neck tied dole, 
is owing to the great range they everywhere have of and the upper tuft tied a fecond knot by way of orr-a- 
pttfture. They are always in the open air, never houfed ment; nor do they ever fhear this part of the fleece fc r 
or under cover, and never ufte cf any food but what H at reafon : we faw feveral in the flock with this fpc- 
they can find on the hills. cies of decoration., They faid that this ram would fell 

“ Four fhepherds, and from four to fix large Spanifh in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumftance which can- 
dogs, hive the care of this flock : the latter are in France not be too much commended, and deferves uniterfal 
c tiled of the Pyrenees breed; they are black and white, imitation, is the extreme docility they accuftom them 
of the fize of a large wolf, a large head and neck, arm- to. When I deftred the fhepherJ to catch one of his 
ed with collars ftuck with iron fpikes. No wolf can (land rams, I fuppofed he would do it v ith his crook, or prc- 
againft them j but bears are more potent advetfiuies: bably not be able to do it at all ; but be walked into 
if a bear can reach a tree, he is fafe ; he rifes on his hind the flock, and Angling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the dogs at de- fellow him, which they did immediately ; and he talk- 
fiance. In the night the fhepherds rely entiiely on ed to them while they were obeying him, holding out 
their dogs ; but on hearing them bark are ready with his hand as if to give them fomething. By thi - method 
fire arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at he brought me the ram, which I caught, and h Li vvith- 
band. I was furprifed to find that they are fed only out difficulty.” 5 

with bread and milk. The head fliepherd is paid 120 The beft fort of fheep for fine wool are ilmfe bred What fheep. 
livres a-year wages and bread ; the others 80 livres and in Herefordfhire, Devonfh're, and Woic fler (hire ; but P" u 
bread. But they are allowed to keep goats, of which they are fmall, and black-faced, and bear hut a fmall wo ° ‘ 
they have many which they milk every day. Their food quantity. Warwick, Leicefterfhire, Buckingham, and 
is milk and bread, except the flefh of fuch fheep or Korthamptonfhire, breed a large-boned fheep,, of the 
lambs as accidents give them. The head fhephnd belt fhape and deepeft Englifh, wool. The marfhes 
keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from of Lincolnfhire breed a verv large kind of fheep, but 
whence he can the better fee around while the flock tra- their wool is not good, unlefs the breed be mended by 
verfes the declivities. In doing this the fheep are ex- bringing in fheep of other countres among them, which 
poled to great danger in places that are ftony ; for by is a fcheme of late very profitably followed there,. In 
walking among the rocks, and eipccinlly the goafs, that county it is no unc nnmon thing to give fifty gui- 
they move the Hones, which, rolling down the hills, neas f r a ram, and a guinea for the adrrrffion of an. 
acquire an accelerated force enough to knock a nun ewe to one of tbefe valuable male', or twenty guineas, 
down, and fheep are often killed by them ; yet we law for the ufe of it for a certain number of ewes during 
how alert they were to avoid fuch ftones, and cauwnif- one feafon. Suffolk alfo breeds a very valuable kind, 
ly on their guard againft them. I examined the fheep of Iheep. The northern counties in general b'-ecd fheep. 
attentively. They are in general polled, but fome have with long but hairy wool: however, the wool which 
horns; which in the rams turn backwards behind the is taken from the neck and {boulders of the Yorkfhire 
ears and projeft half a circle forward ; the ewes horns fheep is ufed for mixing with Spanifh wool in fome: 
turn alfo behind the ears, but do not project: the legs of their fineft cloths. 

white or reddilh ; fpeckled fare', fome white, fome Wales bears a fmall hardy kind'of fheep, which has, 
reddifh ; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, the beft tafled flefh,. but the wot ft wool of all. N ver- 
from 15 lb. to r 8 lb- a quarter. Some tails fhort, fome thele s it is of more extenfive ufe than the fiaeft Sego- 
1 eft lung. A few black fheep among them : fome with vian fleeces; for the benefit of the flannel manufacture, 
a very little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the is univerfally known.. The fheep of Ireland vary like- 
vhole they refemble thofe on the South Downs ; their thofe of Great Biitain : thofe of the fouth and eaft be- 
legs a-e as ftmrt as thofe of that bleed ; a point whkh ing large and their flefh rank :■ thefe of the north and. 
merits observation, as they travel fo much and fo well, the mountainous parts fmall and t v eir flelh fweet. 'the 
Their fhape is very good ; round ribs and flat ftraight fleeces in the fame m inner differ in degrees of value, 
backs; and would with us be 1 eckoned■ handfoir.e Scotland breeds a fmall kind, and their fleeces are 
fhce'p ; all in good order and flefh. In order t ' be llill coarfe. 

better acquainted with them, I defired one of the fhep- But the new Leicefttrfl.ire breed is the nr oil fad.: in-, 
l e-rds to catch a ram for me to feel, and e'amine the ab’e, and of courfe the moll piofitable breed in the 
wool, which I found very thick and good of the card- iiland. Jofeph Altom of Clifton, who railed binvelt 
big fort, as may be fuppofed. I took a fpecimen of it, from a plough-boy, was the firf. who diflinguiliied lum- 

ft Iff 
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Sheep, fell' in the midland counties of England for a fuperier c ircate, when fully fat, takes a remarkable form ; much 
breed of flieep. How lie improved his breed is not wider than it is deep, and almoft as broad as it is long, 
known ; but it was cuftomary for eminent farmers in his Full on the fhoulder, wideft on the ribs, narrowing 
time to go to Clifton in fum-ner to choofeand purchafe' with a regular curve towards the tail ; approaching 
ram-lambs, for which they paid two or three guineas 
This man was fucceeded by Mr-Bakewell; and it may 


Sh«4p. 


Account of 
Mr Bake- 
well’s 
breed. 
Marlhall’s 
Midland 
Counties, 
vol. i. 
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How it is 
fuppofed he 
improved 
it. 


reafbnably be fuppofed that the breed, by means of Al- 
tom’s ftock, had paffed the firft Itige of improvement 
before Mr Bakewell’s time. Still, however, it mud be 
acknowledged, that the Leicefterfhire breed of fheep 
owes its prefent high date of improvement to the abili¬ 
ty and care of‘Mi Bakewell. 

“ The manner in which Mr Bakewell raifed his (heep 
•to the degree of celebrity in which they defervedly dand, 
is, notwithdanding the recentnefs of the improvement, 
and its being done in the day of thoufands now living, 
a thing in difpute; even among men high in the pro- 
feffion, and living in the very didrift in which the im¬ 
provement has been carried on ! 

“ Some are of opinion that he effected it by a crofs 
with the Wiltfhire breed ; an improbable idea, as their 
form altogether contradidls it: others, that the Rye- 


curve towards trie ta 

the form of the turtle nearer perhaps than any other 
animal. The pelt is thin, and the tail fmall. The wool 
is (horter than long wools in general, but much longer 
than the middle wools.; the ordinary.length of ftaple 
five to feven inches, varying much in finenefs and 
weight.” 9 

This breed furpaffes every other in beauty of form ; Fatten re- 
they are full and weighty in the fore-quarters ; and are nl3rlta My- 
remarkable for fmalinefs of bone. Mr Marfhal, who wcII ‘ 
has been of fo much benefit to agriculture and his 
country by his publications, informs us, in his Rural 
Economy of the Midland Counties, that he has feen a 
rib of a fheep of this breed contraded with one of a 
Norfolk fheep: the difparity was driking; the latter 
nearly twice the fize ; while the meat which covered 
the former was three times the thicknefs : confequently 
the proportion of meat to bone was in the one incom¬ 
parably greater than in the other. Therefore, in this 


land breed were ufed for this pnrpofe ; and with fome point of •view, the improved breed has a decided pre- 
lliow of probability. If any crofs whatever was ufed, ference : for furely while mankind continue to eat 
the Ryeland breed, whether we view the form, the flefh and throw away bone, the former mud be, to 
fiza, the wool, the flefh, or the fatting quality, is the the confumer at lead, the more valuable, 
mod probable indrument of improvement. The criterions of good and bad flefh while the ar.i- 

“ Thefe ideas, however, are regiflered merely as - mal is alive differ in different fpecies, and are not pro- 
matters of opinion. It is more than probable that perly fettled in the fame fpecies. One fuperior breeder 


Mr Bakewell alone is in poffeflion of the feveral mi- 
nuti® of improvement; and the public can only hope 
that at a proper time the fafls may be communica¬ 
ted for the direflion of future improvers. 

“ Whenever this fhall take place, it will mod probably 
come out that no crofs with any alien breed whatever 


is of opinion, that if the flefli is not loofe, it is of courfe 
good } holding, that the flefh of fheep is never found 
in a date of hardnefs, like that of ill-flefhed cattle : 
while others make a fourfold diftintfion of the flefh of 
fheep; as loofenefs, mellownefs, firmnefs, hardnefs: 
confidering the firfl and the lad equally exceptionable. 


has been ufed ; but that the improvement has been ef- and the fecond and third equally definable; a happy mix- 
fefted by felefting individuals from kindred breeds; ture of the two being deemed the point of perfeftion. 


from the feveral breeds or varieties of long-woolled 
flieep, with which Mr Bakewell was furrounded on 
almod every fide, and by breeding, inandin (c), with 
this feledion: folicitoufly feizing the fuperior acciden¬ 
tal varieties produced ; affbeiating thefe varieties; and 


The flefh of fheep, when flaughtered, is well known 
to be of various qualities. Some is compofed of large 
coarfe grains, interfperfed with wide empty pores like 
a fponge: others, of large grains, with wide pores fill¬ 
ed with fat ; others, of fine clofe grains, with fmaller 


8 
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ftill continuing to feledt, with judgment, the fuperior pores filled with fat: and a fourth, of clofe grains, with- 
' ‘ ’ ’ out any intermixture of fatnefs. 

The flefli of fheep, when dreffed, is equally well 
known to poffefs a variety of qualities : fome mutton is 
coarfe, dry, and infipid ; a dry fponge, affording little 
or no gravy of any colour. Another fort is fomewhat 
firmer, imparting a light-coloured gravy only. A third 
plump, fhort, and palatable; affording a mixture of 
white and red gravy. A fourth likewife plump and 
well-flavoured, but difeharging red gravy, and this in 
various quantities. 

It is likewife obfervable, that fome mutton, when 
dreffed, appears covered with a thick, tough, parch¬ 
ment-like integument; others with a membrane compa¬ 
ratively fine and flexible. But thefe, and fome of the 
other qualities of mutton, may not be wholly owing to 
breed, but in part to the age and the date of Tatnefs 
at the time of daughter. Examined in this light, whe¬ 
ther 


individuals. 

“ It now remains to give a defeription of the fuperior 
clafs cf individuals of this breed efpecially ewes and 
weathers, in full condition, but not immoderately fat. 
The rams will require to be diftinguifhed afterwards. 

“ The bead is long, fmall, and hornlefs, with ears 
fomewhat long, and (landing backward, and with the 
nofe (hooting forward. The neck thin, and clean toward 
the heal ; but taking a conical form ; Handing low, 
and enlarging every way at the'bafe; the fore-end alto¬ 
gether fhort. The bofom broad, with the fhoulders, 
ribs, and chine extraordinary full. The loin broad, and 
the back level. The hauches comparatively full to¬ 
ward the hips, but light downward ; being altogether 
fmall in proportion to the fore-parts. The legs, at 
prefent, of a m ^derate length ; with the bone exterme- 
ly fine. The bone throughout remarkably light. The 

1 


(c) Inandin is a term ufed in the midland counties of England toexprefs breeding-from the fame family. 
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Sh«£. ther we confider the degree of fatnefs, or their natural 
propensity to a (late of fatnefi, even at an early age, 
the improved breed of Leiceiteidhire Iheep appear with 
many fuperior advantages. 

The degree of fameis to which the individuals of this 
breed are capable of being railed, will perhaps appear 
incredible to thofe who have not had an opportunity of 
being convinced by their own observation. “ I have feen 
Midland wedders ffiys Mr M.irlhall) of only two Shear (two to 
Counties, three yea s ol'd) fo loaded with fat as to be fcarceiy 
vol. 1. able t0 tnake a run ; and whofe fat lay fo much with* 

P> 39 ^- out t h e bone, it foemed ready to be Shaken from the ribs 

on the fmalled agitation. 

“ It is common for the Sheep of this breed to have fuch 
a projedlion of fat upon the ribs, immediately behind 
the Shoulder, that it may be eafily gathered up in the 
hand, as the fldnk of a fat bullock. Hence it has gain¬ 
ed, in technical language, the name of the fore-flank \ 
a point which a modern breeder never fails to touch in 
judging of the quality of this breed of Sheep. 

“ Woat is, perhaps, Still more extraordinary, it is not 
rare for the rams, at lead of this breed, to be ‘ cracked 
en the back that is, to be cloven along the top of 
the chine, in the manner fat Sheep generally are upon 
the rump This mark is coafidered as an evidence of 
the belt blood. 

“ Extraordinary, however, as are thefe appearances 
while the animals are living, the fadfs are dill more ftri- 
king after they are Slaughtered. At Litchfield, in 
February 17S5, I Saw a lore quarter of mutton, fatted 
by Mr Prineep of Croxall, and which raeafured upon 
the ribs four inches of fat. It mud be acknowledged, 
however, that the LeicederShire breed do not produce 
fo much wool as mod other long-wooled Sheep.” 

As the pradice of letting rams by the feafon is now 
become profitable, it may be ufeful to mention the me- 
10 thod of rearing them. 

How the “ The principal ram-breeders fave annually twenty, 
rams are thirty, or perhaps forty ram lambs ; cadration being 
reart. . fg] jom applied, in the fird indance, to the produce of a 
valuable ram : for in the choice of thefe lambs they are 
led more by blood, or parentage, than by form ; on 
which, at an early age, little dependence can be placed. 
Their treatment from the time they are weaned, in Ju¬ 
ly or Auguft, until the time of fhearing, the fird week 
in June, confid in giving them every indulgence of 
keep, in order to pulh them forward for the Show; it 
being the common practice to let fuch as aie fit to be 
let the fird feafon, while they are yet yearlings—pro- 
vincially ‘ fh irhogs.’ 

“ Their fird padure, after weaning, is prettygenerally, 

I believe, clover that has been mown early, and has got 
a lecond time into head ; the heads of clover being con* 
fidered as a mod forcing food o 1 Sheep. After this goes 
off, turnips, cabbages, o-lewort, with hav, and (report 
fays) with corn. But the ufe of this the breeders Seve¬ 
rally deny, though colleflively they may be liable to the 
charge. 

“ Be this as it may, fomething confiderable depends on 
the art of making up, not lambs nly but rams of all 
ages. Fat, like charity, covers a mul itude of faiths ; 
and befides, is the bed evidence of then- fatring quality 
which their owners can produce (1. e. their natural pro¬ 
pensity to a date of fatneis), while in the fatneis of the 
Vol. XVII. 


fharhogs is feen their degree of inclination to fat at an sheep, 
early age. 

“ Fatting quality being the one thing needful in gra¬ 
zing dock, and being found, in fome confiderable de¬ 
gree at lead, to be hereditary, the fatted rams are of 
courfe foe bed ; though other attachments, well or ill 
placed, as to form or fafhionable points, will perhaps 
have equal or greater weight in the minds of fome men, 
even in this enlightened age. Such (headings as will 
not make up fufficiently as to form and fatneis, are either 
kept on to another year to give them a fair chanee, 
or are cadrated, or butchered while (harhogs.” 

From the fird letting, about 40 years a-70, to the W h a t fums 
year 1780, the prices kept gradually rifing from fifteen Mr Bake- 
Shillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In 1780 well re- 
Mt Bakewell letfeveral at ten guineas each ; and, wh.it cei y e d fo* - 
is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkinfon of Quarndon let 
one the fame year for twenty-five guineas; a price which 
then aftondhed the whole country. 

From that time to 1786 Mr BakewelPs dock rofe 
rapidly ftom ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 
he let two thirds of one ram (referving one third of the 
ufua! mlmber of ewes to himfelf) to two principal breed¬ 
ers, for a hundred guineas each, the entire Services of 
the ram being rated at three hundred guineas ! Mr 
Bakewell making that year, by le ting twenty rams on¬ 
ly, more than a ihnuland pounds ! 

Since that time the prices have been dill rifing. Four 
hundred guineas have been jepeatedly given. Mr Bake¬ 
well, this year (1789) makes, fays MrMarflaall, twelve 
hundred guineas by three rams (brothers, we believe) ; 
two thouSand of feven ; and of his whole letting, full 
three thoufand guineas! 

Befides this extraordinary fum made by Mr Bakewell, 
there are fix or feven other breeders who make from 
five hundred to a thoufand guineas each. The whole 
amount of monies produced that year in foe Midland 
Counties, by letting rams of the modern breed for one 
feafon only, is edimated, by thofe who are adequate to 
the fubjeft, at the almod incredible fum of ten thoufand 
pounds. 

Rams previous to foe feafon are reduced from the The treat- 
cumbrous fat date in which they are Shown. The ufual ment of 
time of fending them out is the middle of September, the rams 
They are conveyed in carriages of two wheels with and c k°' ce 
Springs, or hung in flings, 20 or 30 miles a day, fome- oftheewBS - 
times to the dillance of 20® or 30c miles. They are 
not turned loofe among the ewes, but kept apart in a 
Small inclofure, where a couple of ewes only are admit¬ 
ted at once. When the feafon is over every care is taken 
to make the rams look as fat and handfome as poflible. 

In the choice of ewes the breeder is led by the fame 
criterions as in the choice of rams. Breed is the fird 
objeft of consideration. Excellency, in any Species or 
variety of live-dock, cannot be attained with any degree 
of certainty, let foe male be ever fo excellent, unlefs 
the females employed likewife inherit a large proportion 
of the genuine blood, be the Species or variety what it 
may. Hence no prudent man ventures to give foe 
higher prices for the Diftdey rams, unlefs his ewes are 
deeply tindtured with the Diflaley blood. Next to 
breed is flefh, fa:, form, and wool. 

After the lambs are weaned, the ewes are kept in 
common feeding places, without any alteration of paf- 
X x turq. 
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ture, previous to their taking the ram. In winter they 
are kept on grafs, hay, turnips, and cabbages. As the 
heads of the modern breed are much finer than moil 
others, the ewes lamb with lefs difficulty. 

- The female lambs, on being weaned, are put to 
good keep, but have not fuch high indulgence ffiown 
them as the males, the prevailing praftice being to keep 
them from the ram the firft autumn. 

At weaning time, or previoully to the admiffion of 
the ram, the ewes are culled, to make room for the 
thaves or (headings, whofe fuperior blood and fafliion 
intitle them to a place in the breeding flock. In the 
work of culling, the ram-breeder and the mere grazier 
go by fomewhat different guides. The grazier’s guide 
is principally age, feldom giving his ewes the ram after 
they are four (hear. The ram-breeder, on the con¬ 
trary, goes chiefly by merit; an ewe that has brought 
him a good ram or two is continued in the flock fo 
long as Ihe will breed. There are in (lances of ewes ha¬ 
ving been prolific to the tenth or twelfth year ; but in 
general the ewes of this breed go off at fix or feven 
Shear. 

In the praftice of fome of the principal ram-breeders, 
the culling ewes are never fuffered to go out of their 
hands until after they are flaughtered, the breeders not 
only fatting them, but having them butchered, on their 
premifes. There are others, however, who fell them ; 
and fc metimes at extraordinary prices. Three, four, and 
even fo high as ten, guineas each have been given for 
thefe on'calls. 

There are in the flocks of feveral breeders ewes that 
would fetch at auction twenty guineas each. Mr 
Bakewell is in poffeffion of ewes which, if they were 
now put up to be fold to the bed bidder, would, it is 
eftimated, fetch no lefs than fifty each, and perhaps, 
through the prefent fpirit of contention, much higher 
prices. 

The following indruftions for purchafing flieep, we 
hope, will be acceptable to our country readers.— 
The farmer .fliould always buy his flieep from a worfe 
land than his own, and they ffiould be big-boned, and 
have a long greafy wool, curling clofe and well. Thefe 
flieep always breed the fineft wool, and are alfo the moll 
approved of by the butcher for fale in the market. 
For the choice of flieep to breed, the ram mull be 
young, and his (kin of the fame colour with his wool, 
for the lambs will be of the fame colour with his (kin. 
He fliould have a large long body ; a broad forehead, 
round, and well rifmg; large eyes ; and ftraight and 
fliort noftrils. The polled flieep, that is, thofe which 
have no horns, are found to be the bed breeders. The 
ewe fliould have a broad back ; a large bending neck ; 
final!, but fliort, clean, and nimble legs; and a thick, 
deep wool covering her all oven 

To know whether they be found or not, the farmer 
fliould examine the wool that none of it be wanting, 
and fee that the gums be red, the teeth white and even, 
and the brilket-lkin red, the wool firm, the breath 
fweet, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the bed 
time for beginning to breed 5 and their firfl lambs ffiould 
not be kept too long, to weaken them by fuckling, but 
be fold as foon as convenientlymay.be. They will 
breed advantageoufly till they are feven years old. The 
farmers have a method of knowing the age of a flieep, 
as a horfe's is known, by-the mouth. When a flieep 


is one (hear, as they exprefs it, it has two broad teeth Sheep, 
before ; when it is two ffiear, it will have four ; when 
three, fix ; and when four, eight. After this their 
mouths begin to break. 

The difference of land makes a very great difference 
in the (keep. The fat padures breed draight tall flieep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed fquare fliort ones ; 
woods and mountains breed tall and (lender flieep ; but 
the bed of all are thofe bred upon new-ploughed land • 
and dry grounds. On the contrary, all wet and moid 
lands are bad for flieep, efpecially fuch as are fabjeft to 
be overflowed, and to have fand and dirt left on them. 

The fair marftes are, however, an exception to this 
general rule, for their faltnefs makes amends for their 
moidure ; fait, by reafon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to flieep. 

As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the when rams 
farmer mud confider at what time of the fpring his grals ought to 
will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whe- beadmitted 
ther he has turnips to do it till the grafs comes; for t0 ffi eewes ‘ 
very often both the ewes and lambs are dedroyed by 
the want of food ; or if this does not happen, if the 
lambs are only dinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover. The ewe goes 20 
weeks with lamb, and according to this (t is eafy to 
calculate the proper time. The bed time for them to 
yean is in April, unlefs the owner has very forward 
grafs or turnips, or the flieep are field (keep. Where 
you have not inclofures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they ffiould yean in January, that the lambs 
may be drong by May-day, and be able to follow the 
dam over the fallows and water-furrows; but then the 
lambs that come fo early mud have a great deal of care 
taken of them, and fo indeed ffiould all other lambs at 
their fird falling, elfe while they are weak the crows 
and magpies will pick their eyes out. 

When the flieep are turned into fields of wheat or 
rye to feed, it mud not be too rank at fird, for if it be, 
it generally throws them into fcourings. Ewes that are 
big ffiould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to 
them to be fat at the time of their bringing forth their 
young. They mny be well fed, indeed, like cows, a 
fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. Morti¬ 
mer’s Huffiandry, p. 243. 

The feeding flieep with turnips is one great advan¬ 
tage to the farmers. When they are made to.eat tur¬ 
nips they (bon fatten, but there is fome difficulty in 
bringing this about. The old ones always refufe them 
at fird, and will fometimes fad three or four days, till 
almod famiffied ; but the young lambs fall to at once, 

The common way, in fome places, of turning a flock 
of flieep at large into a field of turnips, is very difad- 
vantageous, for they will thus deflroy as many in a 
fortnight as would keep them a whole winter. There are 
three other ways of feeding them on this food, all of 
which have their feveral advantages. 

The fird way is to divide the land by hurdles, and The firft 
allow the flieep to come upon fuch a portion only at a W ay of 
time as they can eat in one day, and fo advance the feeding 
hurdles farther into-the ground daily till all be eaten, fheep with 
This is infinitely better than the former random me- turni P s - 
thod j but they never eat them clean even this way, but 
leave the bottoms and outfides fcooped in the ground : 
the people pull up thefe indeed with iron c.ooks, and 
lay them before the flieep again, but they are common¬ 
ly 
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ly fo fouled with the creature’s dung and urine, and 
with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for 
them ; they eat but little of them, and what they do 
eat does not nouriih them like the frefh roots. 

The fecond way is by inclofing the (heep in hurdles, 
as in the former ; but in this they pull up all the turnips 
which they fuppofe the {heep can eat in one day, and 
daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence they 
have pulled up the turnips: by this means there is no 
wafte, and lefs expence, for a perfon may in two hours 
pull up all thofe turnips ; the remaining Ihells of which 
would have employed three or four labourers a-day to 
get up with their crooks out of the ground trodden 
hard by the feet of the {heep ; and the worft is, that as 
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duce fatal effedls, by the admiffion of pure water only 
into its component parts, which at other times is 
perfeftly innocent, although brought to its utmoll 
ftrength and maturity by the genial influence of the 
fun. Befides, the conftant practice of molt farmers 
in the kingdom, who with the greateft fecurity feed 
their meadows in the fpring, when the grafs {hoots 
quick and is full of juices, militates dire&ly againft this 
opinion. 

Mr Arthur Young, to whom agriculture is much in¬ 
debted, afcribes this difeafe to moifture. In confirma¬ 
tion of this opinion, which has been generally adopted, 
we are informed in the Bath fociety papers*, by a cor- * Vol. [, 
refpondent, that there was a paddock adjoining to his E ‘ rt * xlvl ‘ 


in the method of pulling up firft, the turnips are eaten park which had for feveral years caufed the rot in mod 
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up -clean; in this way, by the hook, they are wafted, 
the flieep do not eat any great part of them, and when 


of the (heep which were put into it. In 1769 he 
drained it, and from that time his fheep were free 


the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop of from this malady. But there are faffs which render it 


corn, the fragments of the turnips are feen in filch 
quantities on the furface, that half the crop at leaft 
feems to have been wafted. 

The third manner is to pull up the turnips, and re¬ 
move them in a cart or waggon to fome other place, 
fpreading them on a frefh place every day ; by this me¬ 
thod tlie fheep will eat them up clean, both root and 
leaves. Thegreat advantage of this method is, when there 
is a piece of land not far off which wants dung more than 
that where the turnips grew, which perhaps is alfo too 
wet for the {heep in winter, and then the turnips will, 
by the too great moifture and dirt of the foil, fometimes 
fpoil the fheep, and give them the rot. Yet fuch ground 
will often bring forth more and larger turnips than 
dry land, and when they are carried off, and eaten by 
the fheep on ploughed land, in dry weather, and on 
green fward in wet weather, the (heep will fucceed much 
better ; and the moift foil where the turnips grew not 
being trodden by the fheep, will be much fitter for a 
crop of corn than if they had been fed with turnips 
on it. The expence of hurdles, and the trouble of 


doubtful that moifture is the foie caufe. We are told', 
the dry limed land in Derbyfliire will produce the rot 
as well as water meadow’s and ftagnant marfhes ; and 
that in fome wet grounds fheep l’uftain no injury for 
many weeks. 20 

Without attempting to enumerate other hypothefes caufe, 
which the ingenious have formed on this fubjeff, we 
fhall purfue a different method in order to difeover the 
caufe. On differing fheep that die of this diforder, a 
great number of infeffs called flukes (See Fasciola) 
are found in the liver. That thefe flukes are the caufe 
of the rot, therefore, is evident; but to explain how 
they come into the liver is not fo eafy. It is probable 
that they are fwallowed by the fheep along with their 
food while in the egg ftate. The eggs depofited in 
the tender get m are conveyed with the food into the 
ftomach and inteftines of the animals, whence they are 
received into the laffeal veffels, carried off in the chyle, 
and pafs into the blood; nor do they meet with any 
obftruffion until they arrive at the capillary veffels of 


on it. The expence of hurdles, and the trouble of the liver. Here, as the blood filtrates through the ex- 
moving them, are faved in this cafe, which will coun- treme branches, anfwering to thofe of the vena porta 
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terbalance at leaft the expence of pulling the turnips 
and carrying them to the places where they are to be 
eaten. They mull always be carried off for oxen. 

The difeafes to which fheep are fuhjeff are thefe, 
rot, red-water, foot-rot and hovirig, fcab, dunt, rickets, 
fly-ftruck, flux, and burfting. Of each ol thefe we (hall 
give the beft d.fcription in our power, with the moll 
approved remedies. 

The rot, which is a very pernicious difeafe, has of 


in the human body, the fecerning veffels are too minute 
to admit the impregnated ova, which, adhering to the 
membrane, produce thofe animalcule that feed upon 
the liver and deftroy the fheep. They much refemble 
the flat fifli called plaice, are fometimes as large as a Oli¬ 
ver two-pence, and are found both in the liver and in 
the pipe (anfwering to that of the vena cava ) which 
conveys the blood from the liver to the heart. 

The common and moft obvious objeffion to that 


late engaged the attention of fcientific farmers. But opinion is, that this infeff is never found but in the li- 
neither its nature nor its caufe has yet been fully af- ver, or in fome parts of the vifeera, of flieep that are 
certained. Some valuable and judicious obfervations difeafed more or lefs; and that they moft therefore be 
have, however, been made upon it, which ought to bred there. But this objeffion will lofe its force,, when 
be circulated, as they may perhaps, in many cafes, we confider that many infedts undergo feveral changes, 
furnifh an antidote for this malignant diftemper, or be andexift under forms extremelydifferentfrom each other. 


the means of leading others to fome more efficaci¬ 
ous remedy. Some have fuppofed the rot owing to 
the quick growth of grafs or herbs that grow in wet 


Some of them may therefore appear and be well known 
under one fhape, and not known to be the fame under 
a fecond or third. The fluke may be the laft ftate of 


Without premifing, that all-bounteous Provi- fome aquatic animal which we at prefent very welt 
dence has given to every animal its peculiar tafte, by know under one or other of its previous forms, 
which it diftir.guifhes the food proper for its preferva- If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that flieep 
tion and fuppoit, if not vitiated by fortuitous circumftan- may, on wet grounds efpecially., take multitudes, pf 
res, it feems very difficult to difeover on philofophical thefe ova or eggs in with their food ; and that the fto- 
principlcs why the quick growth of grafs fhould render mach and vifeera* of the fheep being a proper nidus for 
it noxious, or why any herb lliould at one feafon pro- them, they of courfe hatch, and appearing in their fluke 
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foot-tot. 
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Scab. 


or Lift date, feed on the liver of the animal, and occa- 
fi'on this diforder. 

It is a fingulai fail, “ that no ewe ever has the rot 
while Ihe has a lamb by her fide.” The reafon of this 
may be, that the impregnated ovum paflesinto the milk, 
and never arrives at the liver. The rot is fatal to fheep, 
hares, and rabbits, and fometimes to calves; but never in- 
fefts animals of a larger fize. 

Miller fays that parfley is a good remedy for the rot 
in fheep. Perhaps a ftrong decoflion of this plant, or 
fhe oil ex'radled from its feeds, might be of fervice. 
Salt is alfo a iifeful remedy. It fee ms to be an ac¬ 
knowledged fail that fait marfiies never produce the 
rot.. Salt indeed is pernicious to rhoft infeds. Com¬ 
mon fait and waiter expel worms from the human body ; 
and Tea-weed, if laid in a garden, will drive away infedts; 
but if the fait is Separated by fteeping it in the pureft 
fpri. g-water for a few days, it abounds with animalculae 
of various fpecies. 

Lifb, in his book of hufbandry, informs us of a far¬ 
mer who cured his whole flock of the‘rot by giving 
each fheepa handful of Spanifh fait for five or fix morn¬ 
ings fuccetfively. The hint was probably taken from 
the Spaniards v.'ho frequently give their fheep fait to 
keep them healthy. On fome farms perhaps tire ut- 
moft caution cannot always prevent this diforder. In 
wet and warm feafons the prudent farmer will remove 
bis iheep from the lands liable to rot. Thole who 
have it not in their power to do this may give each 
fhiep a fpoonful of common fal-t, wi th the fame quan¬ 
tity of flour, in a quarter of a pint of water, once or 
twice a-week. When the rot is recently taken, the 
f mie remedy given four or five mornings fucceffively 
will in all probability effedl a -cure. The addition of 
the flour and water (in the opinion of Mr Price of 
Salifbury, to whofe excellent paper in the Ba-th Socie¬ 
ty’s Tranfadions we own ourfelves much indebted) 
will rot only abate the pungency of tire fait, but dif- 
pofe it to mix with the chyle in a more gentle and effi¬ 
cacious manner. 

A farmer of a confiderable lordfhip in Bohemia vi- 
liting the hot-wells of Carlfbad, related how he prefer- 
ved his flocks of {beep from the mortal diftemper which 
raged in the wet year 1769, of.which fo many perifhed. 
His prefervative was very fimple and very cheap : “ He 
led them every night, when turned under a fhed,cover, 
< r Rabies, with hafikd fodder ftraw j -and, by eating it 
greedily, they all e.c.iped.” 

fl Rtd-iva'er is a diforder moft prevalent on wet 
grounds. I have heard (fays Mr Arthur Young) that 
it lias fometimes been cured by tapping, as for a drop- 
fy. This operation is done on one fide of the belly to¬ 
wards the flank, juft below the wool. 

“ The foot-rot and bowing* which is very common on 
low fenny grounds, is-cured by keeping the part clean, 
and lying at reft, in a dry pafture.” 

The [cab is a cutaneous difeafe owing to an impuri¬ 
ty of the blood, and is moft prevalent in wet lands or 
in rainy feafons. It is cured by tobacco-water, brim- 


ftone, and alutn, boiled together, and then rubbed 0-ver- Sheep, 
the iheep. If only partial, tar and greafe may be fuf- '**^ y ^** / 
ficient. But the fimpleft and moft efficacious remedy 
for this difeafe was communicated to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, See. by Sir Jofeph Banks. IS 1 

“ Take one pound of quickfilver, half a pound of 
Venice turpentine, half a pint of oil of turpentine, and 
four pounds, ofhogs lard (c). Let them be rubbed in jofeph 
a mortar till the quickfilver is thoroughly incorporated Banks, 
with the other ingredients; for the proper mode of do¬ 
ing which, it may be proper to take the advice, of even 
the affiftance, of fome apothecary or ether perfon ufed 
to make fuch mixtures. 

“ The method of ufing the ointment is this: Begin¬ 
ning at the head of the flidep, and proceeding from be¬ 
tween the ears along the back to tlie end of the tail* 
the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the fkin can 
be touched ; and as the furrow is made, the finger 
{lightly dipped in the oir.tment is to be drawn along the 
bottom of it, where 1 it will leave a blue Gain on the 
fkin and adjoining wool: from this furiow funilar ones 
muft be drawn down the fhoulders and thighs to the 
legs, as far as they are wooly ; and if the animal is 
tnuch inledted two nr more fhould be drawn along each 
fide parallel to that on the back, and one down each 
fide between the lore and hindlegs. 

“ Imn.edi.nel) af.et being drelfcd, it is ufual to turn 
the fheep among ether flock, without any fear of the 
infedlioi, being communicated; and there islcarcclv an 
infta .ee cf a fheep fuffering any injury from the appli¬ 
cation. In a lew days the blotches dry up, the itch¬ 
ing ceafes, and the animal is completely cured : it is ge¬ 
nerally, hov'ever, thought proper not to delay the ope¬ 
ration beyond Michaelmas. 

“ The hippobofea owina ,called in Lincolnftiire fheep fa^g, 
an animal well known to all fhepherds, which lives a- 
mong the wool and is hurtful to the thriving of fheep 
both by the pain its bite cccafions and the blood it 
fucks, is deftroyed by this application, and the wool is 
not at all injured. Our wool-buyers purchafe the fleeces 
on which the ftain of the ointment is vifible, rather in 
preference to others, from an opinion that the life of 
it having preferved the animal fiom being vexed either 
with the fcab or faggs, the wool is lefs liable to the de¬ 
fers of joints or knots ; a fault obferved to proceed 
from every fudden flop in the thriving of the animal, 
either from want of food or from difeafe. 

“ This mode of curing was brought into that part 
of Lincolnftiire where my property is fkaated about 12 
years ago, by Mr Stepbenfon of Mareham, and is now 
fo generally received, that the fcab, which ufed to be 
the terror of the farmers, and which frequently deter¬ 
red the more careful of them from taking the advan¬ 
tage of pafturing their fheep in the fertile and exten- 
five. commons with which that diftriift abounds, is nr 
longer regarded with any apprehenfion : by far the moft 
of them have their flock anointed in autumn, when 
they return from the common, w'bether they flrow any 
fymptoms of fcab or notand having done fo, conclude 

them 


(c) By fome unaccountable mifhke the laft ingredient, the four pounds of hogs lard, is omitted in the receipt 
pubhihed in the Tranfadtions of the Society; a eircumftance that might be productive of bad eSedts.—The leaf" 
which contained the receipt has fince been cancelled, and a new one printed- 
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them fafe for feme tuns from either giving or receiving the only chance of laving their life is by ftabfring them 
infection. There are people who employ themfelves in the maw with an instrument made for the purpofe. 
in the bufmefs, and contrail to anoint our large fheep The inftrument is a hollow tube, with a pointed wea- 
at five (hillings a fcore, infuring for that price the fuc- poa palling through it. A hole is made with the 
cefs of the operation ; that is, agreeing, in cafe many of pointed weapon ; which is immediately withdrawn, and 
the lheep break out afrelh, to repeat the operation gra* the hole is kept open by inferring the tube till the wind 
tis even fome months afterwards.” is difeharged. 

The dmt is a diftemper caufed by a bladder of wa- Sheep are iufeiied with worms in their nofe called Account ol 
ter gathering in the head. No cure for this has yet ozjirus ones, and produced lrom the egg of a large two-thenofe- 
been dife we red. winged fly. The frontal linufes above the nofe in lheep 

The riclets is a hereditary difeafe for which no anti- and other animals are the places where theft: worms live ir '' 

di te is known. The firft fymptoiw is a kind of light- and attain their full growth., Thefe finufes are always 
headednefs, which makes the afftlted lheep appear wild- full of a foft white matter, which fur nifties, thefe worms 
er than ufual when the fhepherd or any perlon ap- with a proper nourilhment, and are fufficientl.y large 
proaches him. He bounces up fuddenly from his lare, for their habitation j and when they have here acquired 
and runs to a diftanqe, as though he were purfued by their deftined growth, in which they are fit to undergo 
dogs. In the lecond ftage the principal fymptom. is their changes for the fly-ftate, they leave their old babi- 
the lheep’s rulubing hknfelf againft trees, &c. with fuch tation, and, falling to the earth, bury themfelves there 
fury as to pull off his wool and tear away his ficih. and then thefe are hatched into flies, the female, when. 
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Ky-ftruck, 


41 The diilrelfed animal has now- a v oknt itching in his 
fkin, toe eiTcff of an highly inflamed blood ; but it does 
not appear that there is ever any cutaneous eruption or 
falutury critical difeharge. In ftiort, from all circum* 
fiances, Lire fever appears now to be at its height.”— 
The la ft ftage of this difeafe “ feems only to be the pro-, 
grefs of dilfoiutirr., after an unfavourable crifls. The 
poor animal; as condemned by Nature, appears ftupid, 
walks irregularly (whence ptobably- the name ricleti), 
generally lies, and eats little : thefe f) niptoms increale in 
degree till death, which follows a general ccnfumprion, 
as appears upon diffclrion of the carcafe ; the juices 
and even folds having fuffered a general diffolution. 

In order to difeov.r the feat and nature of this dif- 
eafe, lheep that die of it ought to be differed. This 
is laid to have been done by cne gentleman, Mr Beal; 
and he found in the brain or membranes ad jo ning a 
maggot about a quarter of an inch long, and cf a 
brownilh colcir . A few experiments might eulily de¬ 
termine this ft:(fl. 

The flyjltuck is cured by clipping the wool off as 
far as infedted, and rubbing the parts dry with lime or 
wood allies ; curriers oil will heal the wounds, and pre¬ 
vent their being (truck any more; cr they may be cu- 




with oil oi turpentii 


where it goes; but the 


2p 

Flux, 


red with care, without clippri 
which will kill all the vermin 
former is the lured way. 

The flux is another difeafe to which lheep are fub- 
jedh The bed remedy is (aid to be, to houfe the fheep 
immediately when this diftemper appears, to keep them 
very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them fre 
quent glyders of warm milk and water. 


fhe has been impregnated by the male, La vvs that the- 
nofe of a lheep or other animal is the only place for her 
to depolit her eggs, in order to their coming to maturi¬ 
ty. Mr Vallifnieri, to whom the world owes fo many- 
difeoveries is the infedt clafs, in the iird who has given 
any true account of the origin of thefe worms. But. 
though their true hiftory had been till that time un¬ 
known, the creatures thcmf.lv es were very early di (co¬ 
vered, and many ages iince were efteemed great medi¬ 
cines in epiieplies. 

The fly produced, from this woim has all the time of 
its 1 fe a very lazy difpofition, and does not like to 
make any ufe either of its legs or wings. Its head and: 
corfelet together are about as long as its body, which is 
coropofed of five rings, ftreaked on the backa pale 
yellow' and brown are there difpofed in irregular fpols; 
the belly is of the lame colours, but they are there more 
regula-ly difpofed, for the brown he: c m^kes three lines,, 
one in the middle, and one on each fide, and all the 
intermediate fpacss are yellow. The wings are nearly of 
the fame length with the body, and are a little i lclined; 
in their polition, fo as to lie upon the body :. they do 
not, however, cover it; but a naked fpace is left between 
them. The ailerons or petty wings which are found un¬ 
der each of the wings are of a whitilh colour, and per-, 
f.clly cover the balancers, fo that they are not to be 
feen without lifting up thefe. 

The fly will live two months after it is fiifl proda-. 
ced, hut w ill take no nourilhment of any kind ; and pof-. 
iibly it may be of the fame nature wi:h the butterflies, 
which never take ar.y food during the whole time oft 

Reaumur, Hill. Inf vol iv. 
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Tne caule cf their living in that Hite. 

that diftemper is either their feeding on wet lands, or p. £52, &c. ^ 

on grafs that is become maiTy by the lands having To find a proper compofnkm for marking lheep is Compoft- 
been fed many years without being ploughed. When a matter of great importance, as g-reat quantities of wool tion lor 
the farmer perceives his fheep-walks to become moffy, are every year rendered ufelefs by the pitch and tar ™ arlu, 4 s, 
or to produce bad grafs, he lhould either plough or ma- with which they are ufually marked. The requifite “ ,eep *- 
inure with hot lime, making kilns either very near or qualities for fuch a compofition are, that it be cheap, 
in the lheep walks, becaufe the hotter the lime is put that the colour be ftrong and lafling, fo as to bear the 
cn, the fweeter the grafs conies up, and that early in changes of weather, and net to injure the wool. Dr 
the year. Lewis recommends for this purpofe melted tallow, with 

Burjlivg, or as it is called in fome places the buijl, at- fo much charcoal in fine powder ftirred into it as is fuf- 
tacks lheep when driven into frefli grafs or young clo- ficlent to make it of a full black colour, and of a thick 
ver. They overeat themfelves, loam at the mouth, confluence. This mixture, being applied warm with a 
fwell exceedingly, breathe very quick and ftiort, then marking iron, on pieces of flannel, quickly fixed or liar- 
jump up, and iuftantly fall down dead. In this cafe, deaed, bore moderate, rubbing, refill •“ 1 the fun and rain. 
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and yet could be wafhed out freely with foap, or ley, 
or ftale urine. In order to render it ftill more durable, 
and prevent its being rubbed off, with the tallow may 
be melted an eighth, fixth, or fourth, of its weight of 
tar, which will readily walh out along with it from the 
wool. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Techn. p. 361. 

Sheep-S tealing. See Theft. 

SHEERING, in the fea-language. When affiip is 
not fleered Readily, they fay fhe fheers, or goes fheer- 
ing ; or when at anchor, fhe goes in and out by means 
of the current of the tide, they alfo fay fhe fheers. 

SHEERNESS, a fort in Kent,- feated on the point 
where the river Medway falls into the Thames. It was 
built by king Charles II. after the infult of the Dutch, 
who burnt the men of war at Chatham. The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, make a pretty 
little neat town ; and there is alfo a yard and a dock, 
a chapel and a chaplain. Mr Lyons, who failed with 
the Honourable Captain Phipps in his voyage towards 
the pole, fixed the longitude of Sheernefs to o. 48’. E. 
its latitude 51 0 25'. N. 

SHEERS, a name given to an engine ufed to hoift 
or difplace the lower malls of a fhip. The fheers em¬ 
ployed for this purpole in the royal navy are compofed 
of feveral long marts, whofe heels reft upon the fide of 
the hull, and having their heads declining outward 
from the perpendicular, fo as to hang over the veffel 
whofe mails are to be fixed or difplaced. The tackles, 
which extend from the head of the mart to the fheer- 
heads, are intended to pull in the latter toward the mart- 
head, particularly when they are charged with the 
weight of a mart after it is raifed out of any fhip, 
which is performed by ftrong tackles depending from 
the fheer-heads. The effort of thefe tackles is produced 
by two capfterns, fixed on the deck for this purpofe. 

In merchant fhips this machine is compofed of two 
marts or props, erefted in the fame veffel wherein the 
mart is to be planted, or from whence it is to be remo¬ 
ved. The lower ends of thefe props reft on the oppo- 
fite fides of the deck, and their upper parts are faften- 
ed acrofs, fo as that a tackle which hangs from the in- 
terfedlion may be almoft perpendicularly above the 
ftation of the mart to which the mechanical powers are 
applied. Thefe fheers are fecured by flays, which ex¬ 
tend forward and aft to the oppofite extremities of the 
veffel. 

SHEET-Lead. See Plumbery. 

Sheet, in fea-language, a rope fattened to one or 
both the lower corners of a fail, to extend and retain it 
in a particular ftation. When a fhip fails with a lateral 
wind, the lower corner of the main and fore fail are faf- 
tened by a tack and a fheet; the former being to wind¬ 
ward, and the latter to leeward ; the tack, however, is 
entirely diffufed with a ftern wind, whereas the fail is 
never fpread without the affiftance of one or both of the 
fheets. The ftay-fails and ftudding-farls have only one 
tack and one fheet each : the llay-fail tacks are always 
faftened forward, and the fheet drawn aft; but the flud- 
ding-fail tack draws the under clue of the fail to the ex¬ 
tremity of the boom, whereas the fheet is employed to 
extend the inmoft. 

SHEFFIELD, a town in the weft riding of 
Yorkfhire, about 162 miles from London, is a large, 
thriving, populous town on the borders of Derbyfhire ; 
has a fine ftone bridge over the Don, and another over 
the Sheaf, and a church built in the reign of Henry I 
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It had a caftle built in the reign of Henry III. in ! Sheffield, 
which, or elfe i . the manor-houle of the Park, Mary 
Queen of Scots was prifoner 16 or 17 years ; but after 
the death of Charles I. it was, with feveral others, by 
order of parliament demolifhed. In 1673 an hofpital 
was erected here, and endowed with 200I. a-year. There 
is a charity-fchool for 30 boys, and another for 30 girls.- 
This town has been noted feveral hundred years for cut¬ 
lers and fmiths manufadtures, whieh were encouraged' 
and advanced by the neighbouring mines of iron, parti- 1 
cularlyfor files and knives, or whittles ; for the laft of 
which efpecially it has been a ftaple for above 300 years; 
and it is reputed to excel Birmingham in thefe wares, 
as much as it is furpaffed by it in locks, hinges, nails, and 
poli filed fteel. The firft mills in England for turning 
grindftones were alfo fet up here. The houfes lobk 
black from the continual fmoke of the forges. . Here 
are 600 mafter cutlers, incorporated by the ftyle of the 
Cutlers of Hallamfhire (of which this is reckoned the chief 
town), who employ not lefs than 40,000 perfons in' 
the iron manufadtures ; and each of the mailers gives a 
particular flamp to his wares. There is a large market 
on Tuefday for many commodities, but efpecially for 
corn, which is brought up here for the whole Weft Ri¬ 
ding, Derb--fibre; and Nottinghamfhire. It has fairs 
on Tuefday after Trinity-Sunday, and November 28. 

In the new market-place, eredted by the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, the fhambles are built upon a moft excellent plan, 
and flrongly inclofed. There are feveral olher new good 
buildings, fuch as a large and elegant odlagon chapel 
belonging to the hofpital or alms-houfes ; likewife a good 
-affembly-room and theatre. We mufl not omit the large 
fleam-engine, lately finifhed, for the purpofe of polifh- 
ing and grinding ihe various forts of hardware. The 
pariffi being very large, as well as populous, Mary I. 
incorporated 12 of the chief inhabitants, and their 
fucceffors for ever, by the ftyle of the Twelve Capital 
Burg’ffcs of Sheffield, empowering them to eledt and 
ordain three priefts to affift the vicar, who were to be 
paid out of certain lands and rents which fhe gave out 
of the crown ; and fince this fettlement two more cha¬ 
pels have been built in two hamlets of this parifh, 
which are ferved by two of the affiftants, "while the 
third, in his turn, helps the vicar in his parifh-church. 

James I. founded a free grammar-fehool here, and ap¬ 
pointed 13 fchool burgeffes to manage the revenue, and 
appoint the mafter and ufher. A new chapel was built 
lately by the contributions of the people of the town 
and of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. Water 
is conveyed by pipes into Sheffield, whofs inhabitants 
pay but a moderate rent for it. In the neighbourhood 
there arefome mines of alum. The remains of the Ro- ’ 
man fortification between this town and Rotheram,’ 
which is fix miles lower down 1 the river, are ftill vifible ; 
and here is alfo the famous trench of five miles long, 
by fome called Devil’s or Dane’s Bank, and by others 
Kemp Bank and Temple's Bank. W. Long. 1. 29. N. - 
Lat. 53, 20. 

Sheffield (John), duke of Buckinghamffiire, an 
eminent writer of the laft and prefent century, of 
great perfonal bravery, and an able minifter of ftate, 
was born about 1650. He loft his father at nine 
years of age; and his mother mtrrying Prd Offul- 
llon, the care of his education was left entirely to a 
governor, who did not greatly improve him in his 
ftudies. Finding that he was deficient in many parts 

of 
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Sheffied, of literature, he refolved to devote a certain number 
Sheffiel- of hours every day to his ftudies ; and thereby im- 
dia - proved himfelf to the degree of learning he afterwards 
attained. Though poffeffed of a good eftate, he did 
not abandon himfelf to pleafure and indolence, but 
entered a volunteer in the fecond Dutch war; and 
accordingly was in that famous naval engagement 
where the duke of York commanded as admiral; on 
which occafxon his lordlhip behaved fo gallantly, that 
he was appointed commander of the Royal Catharine. 
He afterward made a campaign in the French fervice 
under M. de Turenne. As Tangier was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he offered to head the 
forces which were fent to defend it 5 and accordingly 
was app anted to command them. He was then earl 
of Mulgrave, and one of the lords of the bed-chamber 
to king Charles II. The Moors retired on the ap¬ 
proach of his majefty’s forces ; and the refult of the ex¬ 
pedition was the blowing up of Taugier. He continu¬ 
ed in feveral great polls during the fhort reign of king 
James II. till that unfortunate prince was dethroned. 
Lord Mulgrave, though he paid his refpedts to king 
William before he was advanced to the throne, yet 
did not accept of any poll in the government till fome 
years after. In the fixth year of William and Mary 
he was created marquis of Normandy in the county of 
Lincoln. He was one of the moft adiv^and zealous 
oppofers of the bill which took away Sir John Fen¬ 
wick’s life ; and exerted the utmoft vigour in carrying 
through f he Treafon Bill, and the bill for Triennial Par¬ 
liaments. He enjoyed fome confiderable ports under king 
William, and enjoyed much of his favour and confidence. 
In 1702 he was i'worn lord privy feal; and in the fame 
year was appointed one of the commiflioners to treat of 
an union between England and Scotland. In 1703 he 
was created duke of Normandy, and foon after duke of 
Buckinghamfhire. In 1711 he was made fteward of her 
majefty’s houfehold, and prefident of the council. During 
queen Anne’s reign he was but once out of employ¬ 
ment ; and then he voluntarily refigned, being attached 
to what were called the Tory principles. Her majefty 
offered to make him lord chancellor; blithe declined the 
office. He was inftrumemal in the change of the mi- 
niftry in 1710. A circumftance that reflects the high- 
eft honour on him is, the vigour with which he a&ed in 
favour of the unhappy Catalans, who afterward were fo 
inhumanly facrificed. He was furvived by only one le¬ 
gitimate fon (who died at Rome in 1735) > but left fe¬ 
veral natural childien. His word enemies allow that 
he lived on very uood terms with his lift wife, natural 
daughter to king fames II. the late duchefs of Buck¬ 
ingham, a lady who always behaved with a dignity ftiit- 
able to the daughter of a king. He died in 1721. 
He was admired by the poets of his age ; by Dryden, 
Prior, and Garth. His Effay on Poetry was applauded 
by Addifon, and his Reff arfal is ftill read with pleaiure. ■ 
His writings were fplendidly printed in 1723, in two 
volume? 410 ; and have fince been reprinted in 1729,111 
two vols 8vo. The firrt contains his poems on various 
fubjeds : the fecond, his profe w..rks; which confift of 
hiftoriral memoirs, fpeeches in parliament,'chirtaders, 
dialogue-, critical observations, eiiays, and letters. It 
ma. bo proper to obferve, that the edition of 1729 is 
caftra'ed ; fome particulars relating to the revolution in 
that of 1 72'having given offence. 

SHEFFIELD!.:'*, in botany; a genus of plants 


belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and to the order Sheik 
of monogynia. The corolla is bell-fhaped ; the fila- II 
ments are 10, of which every fecond is barren. The _f e . 
capfule confifts of one cell, which has four valves. There 
is only one fpecies, the reperis. 

SHEIK, in the oriental cuftoms, the perfon who 
has the care of the mofques in Egypt; his duty is the 
fame as that of the imams at Constantinople. There 
are more or fewer of thefe to every mofque, according 
to its fize or revenue. One of thefe is head over the 
reft, and anfwers to a parifh-prieft with us ; and has 
under him, in large mofques, the readers, and people 
who cry out to go to prayers; but in fmail mofques 
the fheik is obliged to do all this himfelf. In fuch it 
is their bufmefs to open the mofque, to cry to piaiers, 
and to begin their ffiort devotions at the head of the 
congregation, who ftand rank and file in great order, 
and make all iheir motions together. Every Friday 
the fheik makes an harangue to his congregation. 

SHF.iK-Be)let, the name of an officer in the Oriental 
nations. In Egypt the Iheik-bellet is the head of a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The bufmefs of 
this officer is to take care that no innovations be made 
which may be prejudicial to the Porte, and that they 
fend no orders which may hurt the liberties of the 
people. But all his authority depends on his credit 
and intereft, not his office : for the government of Egypt 
is of fuch a k.nd, that often the people of the lead pow¬ 
er by their pods have the greateft influence ; and a caia 
of the janizaries or Arabs, and fometimes one of their 
meanert officers, an oda-bafha, finds means, by his parts 
and abilities to govern all things. 

SHEILDS. See Shi ELDS. 

SHEKEL, the name of a weight and coin current 
among the ancient Jews. Dr Arbuthnot makes the 
weight of the fhekel equal to 9-pennyweights 24 grains 
Troy weight; and the value equal to 2 s. 3-|-d. Ster¬ 
ling. The golden fhekel was worth L. 1:16: 6. 

SHELDRAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHELF, among miners, the fame with what they 
otherwife call fajl < round or faft country ; being that 
part of the internal ftrudure of the earth which they 
find ly ing even and in an orderly manner, and evidently 
retaining ts primitive form and fituation. 

SHELL in natural hiftory, a hard, and, as it were, 
ftony covering, with which certain animals are defend¬ 
ed, and thence called Jhsll-JiJh. 

The lingular regularity, beauty and delicacy in the Form a t ; 0 , 
ftrudfure of the (hells of animals, and the variety and 0 f fhells. 
brilliancy in the colouring of many of them, at the 
fame time that they ftrike the attention of the moft in¬ 
curious obfervers, have at all times excited philofophers 
to inquire into and detedl, if poffible, the caufes and 
manner of their formation. But the attempts of natu- 
ralifts, ancient and modern, to difcover this procefs, 
have conilantly proved unfuccefsful. M. de Reaumur 
hitherto appears alone to have given aplaufible account, 
at lead, of the formation of the fhell of the garden-fnail 
in particular, founded on a courfe of very ingenious ex¬ 
periment., related in the Paris Memoirs*. He there ‘See Mem. 
endeavours to mow, that this Jubftance is produced de 1 ’Acad, 
merely by the perfpirable matter of the animal conden- ;mn ee 1709 
fino- and afterwards hiu Jening on its furface, and accord - P - 475 - 
inyly takiu: the figure of its body, which has perform- « d f ) ' d 
ed the office of a mould to it; in fhort, that the Ihell 
of a mail, and, as he f.ppofed, of all other animals pof- 
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*_Sfa :ll._ fell's J of (hells, was only the prodoft of avifcous tranf- 

udation from the body: of the animal, containing earthy 
particles united by mere juxtapofition. This hypo- 
thefts, however, is liable to veFy great and infur- 
mountable difficulties, if we a<pply it to the fotmuiOn 
of feme of the moll common Ihelis : for hdw, accord¬ 
ing to this fyftem, it may be a-fked, can the oyfte'r, 
for inftance, confidered Amply as a mould, form to it- 
felf a covering fo much exceeding its own body in di- 
z mentions ? 

Are com- M. Heriffanf, in the Memoirs cf the Academy of 
poled of Sciences for 1766, has difcovered the ftruflure of fhells 
an earthy . t0 ^ or j. an j ea j < j n the numerous experiments that 
mal fub- “. e niade on an munsnie number, and a very great va- 
fiance. riety, of animal fhells, he conftantly found that they 
were ccmpofed of two diftind fubftances; one of whieh 
is a cretaceous or earthy matter: and the other ap¬ 
peared, from many experiments made upon it by 
burning, diftillation, and otherwife, to be evidently of 
an animal nature. Thefe two fubftances he dexterouf- 
ly feparated from each other by a very eafy chemical 
analysis ; by the gentle operation of which they were 
exhibited diftinftly to view, without any material alte¬ 
ration from the aflion of the folvent, or inftrument em¬ 
ployed for that purpofe. On an entire Ihell or a 
fragment of one, contained in a glafs veffel, he poured' 
a fufficient quantity cf the nitrous acid, confiderably 
diluted either with water or fpirit of wine. After the 
liquor has diffolved all the earthy part of the fliell 
(which may be collected after precipitation by a fixed 
or volatile alkali), there remains floating in it a foft fub- 
ftance, conftfting of innumerable'membranes of a reti- 
form appearance, and difpofed, in different fhells, in a 
variety of.pofitions, which conftitutes the animal part' 
of it. This, as it has not been affected by the felvent, 
retains the exaCt figure of the fliell; and, on being view¬ 
ed through a rr.icrofcope, exhibits fatisfaftory proofs of 
a vafcular and organical ftruflure. He fhows that this 
membranous fubftance is an appendix to the body of the 
animal,, or a continuation of the tendinous fibres that 
compofe the ligaments by which it is fixed to'its fhell; 
and that this laft owes its hardnel's to the earthy par¬ 
ticles conveyed through the veffels of the animal, which 
fix themfelves into, and incruft, as it were, the mefhes 
formed by the reticular filaments of which this mem¬ 
branous fubftance is compofed. In the fhell calledpor- 
celaine , in particular, the delicacy of thefe membranes 
wa-s fo great, that he was obliged to put it into fpirit 
of wine, to which he had the patience to add a Angle 
drop of fpirit of nitre day by day, for the fpaee of two 
months ; left the air generated, or let loofe by the ac¬ 
tion of the acid on the earthy fubftance, fhould tearthe 
compages of its fine membranous ftruflure into (hat¬ 
ters ; as it certainly would have done in a more haity 
and lefs gentle diffolution. The delicate reticulated 
film, left after this operation, had all the tenuity of a 
fpider’s web ; and accordingly he does not attempt to 
delineate its organization. In other fhells he employed 
even five or fix months in demonftrating the complica¬ 
ted membranous ftruflure of this animal-fubftance by- 
Their this kind of chemical anatomy. In general, however,, 
membra- t j le p roce f s does not require much time, 
nous ftruc- Qf the many Angular configurations and appearances 
ducesgreat of the membranous part of different fhells, which are 
variety of deferibed in this memoir, and are delineated in feveral 
eolours. well executed plates, we (hall mention only, as a fpe- 
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cimen, the curious membranous, ftr.uflnre obferved in Sholl. 
the kniinse of mother-oi-peail, and other Ihelis of the 
fame kind, after having been expoled to the operation 
of the author’s folvent. Befide the great variety of 
fixed or permanent colours with which he found the 
aniraal-fi aments of thefe fhells to be adorned, it is 
known, that the (hell itfelf prefents to the view a fuc- 
ceflion of rich and changeable colours, the production 
of whieh he eafily explains from the configurations of 
their membranes. Nature, he obferves, always mag¬ 
nificent in her defigns, but Angularly frugal in the exe¬ 
cution of them, produces thefe brilliant decorations at 
a very fmall expence. 'The membranous fubftance a- 
bovementioned is plaited and rumpled, as it were, in 
fuch a- manner, that its exterior laminae, incrufted with 
their earthy and femi-tr .niparent matter, form an infi¬ 
nite number of little prifms, placed in all kinds of direc¬ 
tions, which refrafl the rays of light, and produce all 
the changes of colour obfervable in thefe fhells. 

Withrefpefl to the figures and colours of fhells, it 
is obferved, that river ihelis have not fo agreeable or di- 
verfified a colour as the land and fea fhells; but the va¬ 
riety in the figure, colours, and other 0I1 s rafters of fea 
fhells, is-almolt infinite. The number of diftinft fpecies 
we find in the cabinets of the curious is Very great; and 
doubtlefs the deep bottoms of the fea, and the fhores 
yet unexplored contain multitudes Hill, unknown to Us. 

Even the fame fpecies differ in feme degree in almoft 
every individual ; fo that it is rare to find any two fhells 
which are alike in all refpeCts. 

This wonderful variety, however, is- not all the pro- W hence- 
duce of one, fea or one country; the different parts of the moft 
the world afford us their different beauties. Bonani beautiful 
obferves, that the moft beautiful fhells we are acquaint-A leI1 f are 
ed with come from- the Eaft Indies and from the Red Stained. 
Sea. This is in feme degree countenanced by what is 
found to this day ; and from the general obfervations of 
the curious, it feems, that the fur., by the great heat 
that it gives to the countries near the line, exalts the 
colours of the (hells produced there, and gives them a 
luftre and brilliancy that thofeof colder climates always 
want: and it may be, that the waters of thofe vaft feas, 
which are not fubjefl to be weakened by frefli rivers, 
give a nourifhment to the fife, that may add. to the bril¬ 
liancy of their fhells. 

The fhores of Afia furnifh us with the peai 1 -oyfters 
and fcallops in great perfection. About Amboyna are found fo 
found the moft beautiful fpecimens of the cabbage-fnell, Afia, 
the arofoir, the ducal mantle, and the coral oyfters, or 
eehinated oyfters. Here alfo are found a great variety 
of extremely beautiful mufcles, tellinas, and voluta:; 
feme fine buccinums, and the fhell called the Ethiopian 
crown , in its greateft perfection. The dolia, the mu- 
rices, and the caffandrae, are alfo found on thefe coafts 
in great beauty. Many elegant fnails and fcrew-fhells 
are alfo brought from thence ; and finally, the ferapion 
and fpider fhells. The Maidive and Philippine hands, 

Bengal, and the coaft of Malabar, abound with the moft 
elegant of all the fpecies of fnails, and furnifh many other 
kinds of fhells in great abundance and perfection. China 
abounds in the fineft fpecies of porcelain fhells, and has 
alfo a great variety of beautiful fnails: Japan furnifhes 
us with all the thicker and larger bivalve, ; and the ifle 
of Cyprus is famous above all other parts . f the world 
for the beauty and- variety of the patella or limpet 
found there. 


America 
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fckelli. -America affords many very elegant (hells, but neither 
in fo great abundance nor beauty as the Ihores of Alia. 
In Ame- Panama is famous for the cylinders or rhcmbi, and we 
rica. have befide, from the fame place, fome good porcelains, 
and a very fine fpecres of dolium, or concha globofa, call¬ 
ed from this place the Panama purple jhell. One of the 
moll beautiful of the cylinders is alfo known among our 
naturalifts under the name of the Panama Jhell. About 
Braiil, and in the gulph ol Mexico, there are found mu- 
rices and dolia of extreme beauty ; and alfo a great va¬ 
riety of porcelains, purpurae, pe< 5 tens, neritae, bucardiae 
rr heart Ihells, and elegant li i.pets. The ifle of Cay¬ 
enne affords one of the molt beautiful of the buccinum 
kind, arid the Midas ear is found principally about this 
place. Jamaica and theifland of Barbadoes have their 
fhores covered with porcelains, chamas, and buccina ; 
and at St Domingo there are found almoit all the fame 
fpecies of Ihells that we have from the Eift Indies ; only 
they are lets beautiful, and the colour- more pale and 
dead. The pearl-oyfler is found alfo on this coaft, but 
fmaller ihan in the Periian gulf. At Martinico there 
are found in general the fame Ihells as at St Domingo, 
but yet lei's beautiful. About Canada are found the 
violet chamas, and the lakes of that country abound 
with mufcles of a very elegant pale blue ar.d pale 
red colours. Some fpecies of thefe are remarkably 
iight and thin ; e thers are very thick and heavy. The 
Great Bank < f Newfoundland is very barren in (hells ; 
the principal kind found there are mufcles of feveral 
fpecies, fome cf which are of confiderable beauty. 
About Carthagena there are many nu-ther-oi pearl 
ihells, but they are not of fo brilliant colours as thofe 
of the Perfian gulf. The ifland oi Magellan, at the 
fi-utliern point of America, iurniihes us with a very 
rcmaikable fpecies of muicle called by its name ; and 
feveral very elegant fpecies oi limpets are iound there, 

7 particularly the pyramidal. 

In Africa. j n Africa, on the coaft of Guinea, there is a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of that imall fpecies of porcelain which 
is uied there as money ; and there is another fpecies of 
poicelain on tl e fame coaft w<hich is all over white : 
the women make bracelets of thefe, and the people of 
the Levant adorn their hair with them. The coaft of 
Zanguebar is very rich in (hells : we find there a vail 
variety of the large porcelains, many of them of great 
beauty ; and the nux mans or lea-nut is very irequent 
tli ere. Bdide thefe, and many other (hells, there are 
found on this coaft all the fpecies of nautili, many of 
which are vciy beautiful. The Canary ifles a ound 
with a vaft variety of the niurices, and fome other 
good Ihells; and we have from Madeira great, va¬ 
riety of t e echini or fea-eggs different from thole of 
the European ita •. Several fpecies of mulcies are alio 
common there, and the auris marina is nowhere metre 
abundant. The Red fea is beyond all other parts of 
the world abundant in Ihells, fcarce any kind is want¬ 
ing theix ; but what we principally have from thence 

8 are the purpura:, porcelains, and echini manni. 

te fonis The Mediterranean and northern ocean contain a 
th^M °Y fi re!U variet y ihells, and many of very remarkable ele- 
termnean" £ ance an d beauty ; they are upon the whole, however, 
and the greatly inf.rior to thofe of the Eaft Indies. The Me- 
coafts fur- aiterranean abounds much more in (hells than the 
rounding Ocean. The gulf of Tarenium affords great variety of 
Jt> pupurtF, of porcelains, nautili, and elegant oyfters ; the 

coalls of Naples and Sardinia afford alfo the fame, and 
Voc. XVII. 


with them a vaft number of the folens of all the knovtfn Shells, 
fpecies. The ifland of Sicily is famous for a very ele- ' 

gant kind of oyfter which is white all over; pinnae ma¬ 
rine and porcelains are alfo found in great plenty there, 
with tellinas and chamas of many fpecies, and a great 
variety of other beautiful (hells. Corfica is famous, 
beyond all other places, for vaft quantities of the pi mix 
marinas ; and many other very beautiful (hells are found 
there. (Leifter, Hift. Conchyl.) About Syracufe are 
found the gondola (hell, the alated murex, and a great 
variety of elegant fnaris, with fome of the dolia and r,e- 
ritas. The Adriatic fea, or gulf of Venice, is lefs fur- 
nifhed with (hells than almoit any of the feas there¬ 
about. Mufcles and oyfters of feveral fpecies are how¬ 
ever iound there, and fome of the cordiform or heart- 
fhells ; there are alfo fome tellinas. About Ancona 
there are found vaft numbers of the pholades buried in 
(lone ; and the aures marinas are particularly frequent 
about Puzzoli. (Bonani, Recreat. Ment. et Ocu/.J 9 

The ports of Marfeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, are On the 
full of pinnas marinas, mufcles, tellinas, and chamas. ot 
The coafts of Bretagne afford great numbers of the r 
conch® anatiferas and pouffepieds ; they are found on 
old rotten boards, on fea fubftances, and among cluf- 
ters of lponges. The other ports of France, as Ro¬ 
chelle, Dunkirk, Bred, St Maloe?, and ethers, fur- 
nidi oyfters excellent for the table, but of the com¬ 
mon kind, and of no beauty in their (hells; great 
numbers of mufcles are alfo found there; and the com¬ 
mon tillinae, the onion-peel oyfters, the folens, and 
concha: anatifertr, are alfo frequent there. At Gran¬ 
ville, in Lower Normandy, there are found very beau¬ 
tiful pedens, and fome of the cordiform or heart- 
fhells. 

The Englifh coafts are not the lead fruitful in (hells, Of biitain, 
though they do not produce fuch elegantly painted ones 
as the Indies. About Plymouth are found oyfters, muf¬ 
cles, and folens, in great abundance ; and there, and on 
moll of the other (bores, are numbers of the aures mari¬ 
nas and dentalia, with pedens, which are excellent food ; 
and many elegant fpecies of the chamas and tellinas are 
fifhed up in the fea about Scarborough and other places. 

Ireland affords great numbers of mufcles, and fome 
very elegant fcaliop-lhells in great abundance, and the 
pholades are frequent on mod of the Britifh (hores. 

They have alfo great-variety of the buccina and coch- 
kas, fome volutas j and, on the Guernfey coaft, a pecu¬ 
liarly beautiful (nail, called thence the Guernfcy-fnail. 

The coafts of Spain and Portugal afford much the of Spain 
fame fpecies of (hells with the Eaft Indies, but they are and Pomn 
of much fainter colours, and greatly inferior in beauty, gal, &c. 
There are, according to Tavernier and others, fome rh 
ve.s in Bavaria in which there are found pearls of a fine 
water. About Cadiz there are found very large pinna 
marinas, and fome fine buccina. The ifles of Majorca 
and Minorca afford a great variety of extremely elegant 
(hells. The pinnae marinas are alfo very numerous 
there, and their (ilk is wrought into gloves, docking*, 
and o'her things. The Baltic affords a great many 
beautiful fpecies, but particularly an orange-coloured 
peften, or fcaliop-fhell, which is not found in any other 
part of the world. It 

The frefh water fhells are found much more fre- Frefh wa- 
quently, and in much greater plenty than the fea- ter ^elfe. 
kinds; there is fcarce a pond, a ditch, or a Tiver of 
frefh water in any part of the world in which there 
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are not found vaft numbers of tbefe fhells with the 
fifh living in them. All thefe fhells are fmall, and 
they are of very little beauty, being ufually of a plain 
greyilh or brownifh colour. Our ditches afford us 
chamae, buccina, neritae, and fome patellse ; but the 
Nile, and fome other rivers, furniflied the ancients with 
a fpecies of tellina which was large and eatable, and fo 
much fuperior to the common fea tellina in flavour, 
that it is commonly known by the name of tellina regia, 

“ the royal tellina.” We have a fmall fpecies of bucci- 
lium common in our frefli waters, which is very ele¬ 
gant, and always has its operculum in the manner of 
the larger buccina ; a fmall kind of mufcle is alfo very 
common, which is fo extremely thin and tender, that it 
can hardly be handled without breaking to pieces. The 
large frefli water mufcle, commonly called in England 
the korfe-mufcle , is too well known to need a defcription ; 
and the fize fufficiently diftinguitlies it from all other 
frelh water fliells. 

In colledting fliells, it is mod advifable, whenever 
it can be done, to get thofe which have in them the li¬ 
ving animals; becaufe we ihall thus obtain, the natural 
hi (lory of the animals, and the fliells themfelves in their 
natural beauty, and the full glow • of their colours. 
Shells fliould be alfo procured from the deeper parts 
of their reforts, and immediately after ftoims on the 
fea beaches and fhores ; becaufe, by being much expofed 
to the fun, their colours fade, and they are liable to 
other accidents that injure them. In order to kill the 
filh that inhabits them, Mr Da Cofta advifes to give 
them a quick dip in boiling water, and when they are 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned; 
and in this operation they fliould not be touched with 
aquafortis, or any other acid, nor expofed to the heat 
of the fire and fun. 

The art of polifliing fliells arrived but lately at its 
lifhing prefent ftate of perfeftion ; and as the love of fea-fhells 

ftcfls. is become fo common among us, it may not be difagree- 

able to the reader to find fome inftrudtions in executing 
fo pleafing a method of adding to their natural beau¬ 
ty, the rules for which are at prefent fo little known, 
though the effeft of them be fo much efteemed. 

Among the immenfe variety of fliells which we are 
acquainted with, fome are taken up out of the fea, or 
found on its fhores in all their perfedtion and beauty ; 
their colours being all fpread by nature upon the fur- 
face, and their natural polifli fuperior to any thing that 
art could give. Where nature is in herfelf thus perfedt, 
it were Tnadnefs to attempt to add any thing to her 
charms: but in others, where the beauties are latent 
and covered with a coarfer outer fkin, art is to be called 
in ; and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
beauties appear. 

Among the fliells which are found naturally poliflied- 
are the porcelains, or cowries; the caflanders; the do- 
lia, or conchae globofas, or tuns; fome buccina, the vo¬ 
lutes, and the cylinders, or olives, or, as they are gene¬ 
rally though improperly called, the rhombi; excepting 
only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, and the 
butter-tub rhombus, where there is an unpromifing film 
on the furface, hiding a very great fhare of beauty with¬ 
in. Though the generality of the fliells of thefe genera 
are taken out of the fea in all their beauty, and in their 
utmofl natural polifh, there are feveral other genera, in 
which all or mod of the fpecies are taken up naturally 
rough and foul, and covered with an epidermis,.or coarfe 


outer fkin, which is in many rough and downy or hairy. Shells. 

The tellinte, the muffles, the cochleae, and many others, "-“— 

are of this kind. The more nice colledtors, as natura- 
lifts, infill upon having all their fhells in their native 
and genuine appearance, as they are found when living 
at fea ; but the ladies, who make collections, hate the 
difagreeable outfides, and will have all fuch poliflied. 

It would be very advifable, however, for both kinds of 
collectors to have the fame fliells in different fpecimens 
both rough and poliflied : the naturalifl would by this 
means, befides knowing the outfide of the fhell, be 
better acquainted with its internal characters than he 
otherwiff'could be, and the lady would have a pleafure 
in comparing the beauties of the fhell, in its wrought 
fiate, fo its cbarff appearance as nature gives it.- How 
many elegancies in this part of the creation mull be 
wholly loft to us if it were not for the affiflance of an 
art of this kind ! Many fhells in their native ftate are 
like rough diamonds; and we can form no juft idea of 
their beauties till they have been poliflied and wrought 
into form. * 

Though the art of polifliing fhells is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous to the fhells ; for without 
the utmoft care, the means ufed to polifli and beautify 
a fhell often wholly deftroy it. When a fhell is to be 
poliflied, the firft thing to be examined is whether it 
have naturally a fmooth furface, or be covered with tu¬ 
bercles or prominences. 

A fhell which has a fmooth furface, and a natural 
dull polifh, need only be rubbed with the hand, or with 
a piece of cliamoy leather, with fome tripoli, or fine 
rotten flone, and will become of a perfectly bright and 
fine polifli. Emery is not to be ufed on this occafion, 
becaufe it wears away too much of the fhell. This 
operation requires the hand of an experienced perfon, 
that knows how fuperficial the work mud be, and where 
he is to flop ; for in many of thefe fhells the lines aie 
only on the furface, and the wearing, away ever fo little 
of the fhell defaces them. A fhell that is rough, foul, 
and crufly, or covered with a tartareous coat, muft be 
left a whole day fteeping.in hot water : when it has im¬ 
bibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed with 
rough emery on a flick, or with the blade of a knife, 
in order to get off the coat. After this, it may be 
dipped in diluted aquafortis, fpirit of fait, or any other 
acid ; and after remaining a few moments in it, be again 
plunged into common water. This will add greatly to. 
the fpeed of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linen cloths, impregnated with common, 
foap ; and when by thefe ffveral means it is made per¬ 
fectly clean, the polifliing is to be finifhed with fine, 
emery and a hair-brufh. If after this the fhell when 
dry appears not to have fo good a polifli as was defired, 
it muft be nibbed over with a folution of gum arabic ;. 
and this will add greatly to its glofi, without doing it 
the fmalleft injury. The gum-water muft not be too- 
thick, and then it gives no fenfible coat, only heighten¬ 
ing the colours. The white of an egg anfwers this 
purpofe alfo very well ; but it is fubjedt to turn yellow. 

If the fhell has an epidermis, which will by no means 
admit the polifliing of it, it is to be dipped feveral times 
in dilated aquafortis, that this may be eaten off; and 
then the fliell is to be poliflied in the nfual way with 
putty, fine emery, or tiipoli, oil the hair of a fine brufli. 

When it is only a pellicle that hides the colours, the- 
fhells muft be fleeped in hot water, and after that the 

fkin. 
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(kin worked off by degrees with an old file. This is as the leaden one, or by the common method of work- 
the cafe with feveral of the cylinders, which have not ing with the hand with the fame ingredients. When a 
the natural polilli of the reft. fhell 1S tubercles, or protuberances, which mull 

When a (hell is covered with thick and fatty epi- be pieferved, it is then impoffible to ufe the wheel: and 
dermis, as is the cafe with feveral of the mufcles and if the common way of dipping into aquafortis be at- 
tellinse ; in this cafe aquafortis will do no fervice, as it tempted, the tubercles being harder than the reft of 
will not touch the (kin : then a rough brufh and coarfe the (hell, will be eat through before the reft is fuffici- 
emery are to be ufed ; and if this does not fucceed, ently fcaled, and the (hell will be fpoiled. In this cafe, 
feal-lkin, or, as the workmen call it, fjb-jkin and />«- induftry and patience are the only means of effecting a 
mice Jl one, are to be employed. polifh. A camel’s-hair pencil muft be dipped in aqua- 

When a (hell has a thick cruft, which will not give fortis ; and with this the intermediate parts of the (hell 
way to any of thefe means, the only way left is to muft be wetted, leaving the protuberances dry: this is 
plunge it feveral times into ftrong aquafortis, till the to be often repeated ; and after a few moments the (hell 
ihibborn cruft is wholly eroded. The limpits, auris is always to be plunged into water to flop the erofion 
marina, the helmet-fhells, and feveral other fpecies of of the acid, which would otherwife eat too deep, and 
this kind, muft have this fort of management; but as deftroy the beauty of the (hell. When this has fuffi- 
ths defign is to (how the hidden beauties under the ciently taken off the foulnefs of the (hell, it is to be 
cruft, and not to deftroy the natural beauty and polifh polifhed with emery of the fined kind, or with tripoii, 
of the infide of the fhell, the aquafortis muft be ufed in by means of a fmall (lick, or the common poliftiing- 
this manner: A long piece of wax muft be pro- (lone ufed by the goldfmiths may be ufed. r 4 

vided, and one end of it made perfeiflly to cover the This is a very tedious and troublefome thing, efpe- much 
whole mouth of the (hell; the other end will then ferve daily when the echinated oyfters and murices, and difguifed 
as a handle, and the mouth being (lopped by the wax, fome other fuch fnells, are to be wrought: and what is by polifc- 
- the liquor cannot get in to the infide to fpoil it; then word of all is, that when all this labour has been em- ing as not 
there muft be placed on a table a veffel full of aquafor- ployed, the bufinefs is not well done ; for there dill re- to be 
tis, and another full of common water. main feveral places which could not be reached by any ^ n< ^g’ 

The (hell is to be plunged into the aquafortis; and inftrument, fo that the fhell muft neceffarily be rubbed luc ai 
after remaining a few minutes in it, is to be taken over with gum-water or the white of an egg afterwards, 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- in order to bring out the colours and give a glofs; in 
grefs the aquafortis makes in eroding the furface is fome cafes it is even neceffary to give a co it of varnifti. 
thus to be carefully obferved every time it is taken Thefe are the means ufed by artifts to brighten the 
out : the point of the (hell, and any other lender parts, colours and add to the beauty of (hells; and the 
are to be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis changes produced by poliftnng in this manner are fo 
from eating them away; and if there be any worm- great, that the fhell can fcarcely be known afterwards 
holes, they alfo muft be (lopped up with wax, other- to be the fame it was; and hence we hear of new (hells 
wife the aquafortis would foon eat through in thofe in the cabinets of colledors, which have no real exiftence 
places. When the repeated dippings into the aqua- as feparate fpecies, but are (hells well known, difgui- 
iortis (how that the coat is fufficiently eaten away, fed by poliflrng. To caution the reader a gain ft er- 
then the fhell is to be wrought carefully with fine rors of this kind, it may be proper to add the mod re¬ 
emery and a brufh ; and when it is polifhed as high as markable fpecies thus ufually altered. 

can be by this means, it muft be wiped clean, and The onyx-fhell or volute, called by us the purple nr The onyx- 
rubbed over with gun-water or the white of an egg. violet-tip, which in its natural (late is of a firrp e pale (hell- 
In this fort of work the operator muft always have the brown, when it is wrought (lightly, or polifhed with 
caul ion to wear gloves ; otherwife the lead touch of the juft the fuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yellow ; 
aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow ; and when it is eaten away deeper, it appears of a fine 
and often, if it be not regarded, will eat off the (kin milk-white, with the lower part bluifh: it is in this 
and the nails. (late that it is called the onyx-Jhell; and it is 'preferred 

Thefe are the methods to be ufed with (hells which in many cabinets in ics rough (late, and in its yellow 
require but a moderate quantity of the furface to be appearance, as different fpecies of fliells. xij 

taken off; but there are others which require to have a Th t violet Jhell, fo common among the curious, is Violet 
larger quantity taken off, and to be uncovered deeper ; a fpecies of porcelain, or common cowry, which does 
this is called entirely fealing a (hell. This is done by not appear in that elegance till it lias been polifhed ; 
means of a horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg- and the common auris marina (hows itfelf in two or 
nated with rough emery; and the (hell is wrought down three different forms, as it is more or lefs deeply 
in the fame manner in which ftones are wrought by the wrought. In its rough (late it is dufky and coarfe, of 
lapidaiy. Nothing is more difficult, however, than the a pale brown on the outfide, and pearly within ; when 
performing this work with nicety: very often (hells are it is eaten down a little way below the furface, it (hows 
cut down too far by it, and wholly fpoiled; and to variegations of black and green; and when dill farther 
avoid this, a coarfe vein muft be often left (landing in eroded, it appears of a fine pearly hue within and 
Come place, and taken down afterwards with the file, without. xy 

when the cutting it down at the wheel would have The nautilus, when it is polifhed down, appears all Nautilus, 
fpoiled the adjacent parts. over of a fine pearly colour; but when it is eaten 

Alter the lhell is thus cut down to a proper degree away but to a fmall depth, it appears of a fine yellowifh 
it is to be polilhed with fine emery, tripoii, or rotten colour with dufky hairs. The burgau, when entirely 
Hone, with a wooden wheel turned by the fame machine cleared of its coat, is of the mod beautiful penl-co- 
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lour; but when but flightly eroded, it appears of a Shells are fubjed to feveral imperfeaions; fome of Shells 
variegated mixture of green and red ; whence it has which are natural and others accidental. The natural s — 
been called the parraquet Jhell. The common helmet- defedts are the effect of age, or ficknefs in the fifh. The i mp erfec- 
fhell, when wrought, is of the colour of the fined greateft mifchief happens to (hells by the fifh dying in tions of 
ag.,te ; and the mufcles, in general, though very plain them. The curious in thefe things pretend to be al- fhells na- 
ihel!s in their common appearance, become very beauti- ways able to diftinguifh a (hell taken up with the fifh tur ? 1 and 
ful when polifhed, and fhow large veins of the mod ele- alive from one found on the fhores: they call the fir ft acc ‘ denta f 
gant colours. The Perfian (hell, in its natural (late, is a living, the fecond a dead (hell; and fay that the co- 
all over white, and covered with tubercles ; but when it lours are always much fainter in the dead (hells. When 
has been ground down on a wheel, and polifhed, it the (hells have lain long dead on the fhores, they 
appears of a grey colour, with fpots and veins of a are fubjedt to many injuries, of which the being eaten 
very blight and highly polifhed white. The limpets, in by fea-worms is not the lead: age renders the fined 
general, become very different when poliflied, mod of (hells livid or dead in their colours, 
them fhowing very elegant colours; among thefe the Befides the imperfections arifing from age and fick- 
tortoife-fhell limpet is the principal ; it does not appear nefs in the fifh, (hells are fubjedf to other deformites, 

till it has been fuch as morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts 
where there fhould be none. When the fhell is va¬ 
luable, thefe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the fpecimen, without at all injuring it as- 
an object of natural hidory, which fhould always be the 


at all of that colour or tranfparence 
wrought. 

That elegant fpecies of fhell called the junquil-chatna, 
which has deceived fo many judges of thefe things in¬ 
to an opinion of its being a new fpecies, is only a white 


chama with a reticulated furface ; but when this is po- ‘ great end of collecting thefe things. T e cavities may 
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The affes- 

ear fhell. 


Iffhed, it lofes at once its reticular work and its colour, 
and becomes perfectly fmooth, and of a fine bright 
yellow. The violet-coloured chama of New Eng¬ 
land, when worked down and polifhed, is of a fine 
milk-white, with a great number of blue veins, difpo- 
fed like the variegations in agates. 


be filled up with madic, diffolved in fpirit of wine, or 
with ifinglafs: thefe f’ubdances mud be either coloured 
to the tinge of the fhell, or elfe a pencil dipped in wa¬ 
ter-colours mud finilh them up to the refeinblance of 
the red ; and then the w'hoie lhell being rubbed over 
with gum-water, : r with the white of an egg, fcarce 
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Butch me¬ 
thod of pQ- 
lifting 
fhells. 


The ajfes-earJhell, when poliflied after the working it any eye can perceive the artifice : the fame fubdances 
down with the file, becomes extremely gloffy, and ob- may alfo be ufed to repair the battered edge of a fhell 
tains a fine rofe-colour all about the mouth. ■ Thefe are provided the pieces chipped off be not to large. And 
ibme of the mod frequent among an endlefs variety of when the excrefcences t-f a fhell are faulty, they are to 
changes wrought on {hells by polifhing ; and we find be t aken down with a fine file If the lip of a fhell be 
there are many of the very greated beauties of this part fo battered, that it will not a :mit of repairing by any ce- 
of the creation which mud have been led but for this roent, the wh.-le mult be filed down or ground on the 
method of fearching deep in the fubdance of the fhell wheel till it become even. 

for them. Fojjil Shells. Thofe fi und buried at great depths 

The Dutch are very fond of fhells, and are very in the earth, 
nice in their manner of working them ; they are under Of thefe ome are found remaining almod entirely 
no reftraint, however, in their works; but ufe the mod in their native date, but uiievs are varioully altered by 


violent methods, fo as often to dedroy all the beauty of 
the fhell. They file them down on all fides, and often 
take them to the wheel, wdien it muft deftroy the very 
characters of the fpecies. Nor do they flop at this : 
but, determined to have beauty at any rate, they are 
for improving upon nature, and frequently add fome 
lines and colours with a pencil,, afterwards covering 
them with a fine coat of varnifti, fo that they feem the 
natural lineations of the fhell : the Dutch cabinets are 
by thefe means made very beautiful, but they are by no 
means to be regarded asindruftors in natural hidory. 
There are fome artificers of this nation who have a way 


of covering fhells all over with a different tinge from 
that which nature gives them ; and the curious are of¬ 
ten enticed by thefe tricks to purchafe them for new neaments- may not be fo exaCUy exprefled 
fpecies. thefe, we have alfo in many places maffes 


being impregnated woff particles of done and cf other 
fulfils ; in the place of others there is found mere done 
or fpar, or fome other native mineral body, expi effing all 
their lineaments in the moft exaCt manner, as having been 
formed wholly from there, the fhell having been fird de- 
pofit d in fome folid matrix, and thence diffolved by very 
flow degrees, and this matter left in its place, on the 
cavities of done and other folid* fubdances, out cf 
which fhells had been diffolved and waflied away, be-, 
ing afcei wards filled up lefs dowly with thefe different 
fubdances, w hetlrer far or whatever elfe : thefe fub- 
danceh, fo filling the cavities, can neceflkrily be of no 
other form than that of the fhell, to the abfcence of 
which the cavity was owing, though al' the nicer li- 

Be fides;. 
of done: 


There is another kind of work beftowed'on certain formed within various fhells ; and thefe having been 
fpecies of fhells, particularly the nautilus ; namely, the received into the cavities of the fhells.while they were 
engraving on it lines and circles, and figures of dars, perfedtly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
and other things. This is too obvious, a work: of art their cavities, mud retain the perfetft figures of the in¬ 
to differ any one to fuppofe it natural... Buonani has ternal pait of the fhell, when the fhell itfelf fhould be 
figured federal of thefe wrought fhells at the end of his worn away or pern! ed from their outfide. The va- 
work ; but this was applying his labour to very-little rious fpecies we find of thefe are, in many genera, as 
purpofe ; the fhells are fpoiled as objedfs of natural hidory numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have in. 

fev it, and the engraving is feidom worth any thing-our own Aland not only the fhells of our own fhores,, 

Th^y are principally done.in the Eaft Indies. but thofe cf many other very diftant ones, fo we have 

alfo 
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Shells, alfo many fpecies, and thofe in great numbers, which 
are in their recent (tare, the inhabitants of other yet 
unknown or unfearched leas and ihores. The cockles, 
mufcles, oyflers, and the other common bivalves of 
our own feas, are very«abundant: but we have alfo an 
amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 
the nautilus grsecorum, which though a (hell n t found 
living in our own or any neighbouring fea.-, yet is 
found buried in all our clay-pits about London and 
dfevvhere ; and the molt frequent of all foffil lhells in 
fome of our counties are the concha anomise, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent ftate. Of t'us fort alfo are the cornua ammo- 
nis and the grypbitte, with feveral of the echinitse and 
others. 

The exatft fimilitude of the known (hells, recent and 
foffil, in their feveral kinds, will by no means fuifer us 
to believe that thefe, though not yet known to us in 
their living ftate, are, as fome have idly thought, a fort 
of lufus tia.urte. It is certain, that of the many known 
fliores, very few, not even thofe of Great Britain, 
have been yet carefully fearched for the (hell-filh that 
inhabit them ; and as we fee in the nautilus gratcorum 
an inllance of (hells being brought fr m very diftant 
parts of the world to be buried here, we cannot won¬ 
der that yet unknown (hores, or the unknown bottoms 
of deep feas, (hould have furnifhed us with many un¬ 
known (hell-fifh, which may have b;en brought with 
the reft ; whether that were at the time of the general 
deluge, or the effeft of any other cataftrophe of a like 
kind, or by whatever other means, to be left in the yet 
unh. r Jencd matter of our ftony and clayey ftrata. 

Shells, in gunneiy, are hollow iron balls to throw 
rut of mortars or howitzers, with a fufe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fufe. The bottom, or part oppofite to the 
fufe, is made th'cker than the reft, that the fufe may 
fall uppermott. But in final 1 elevations this does not 
always happen, nor indeed is it neceffary ; for, let the 
(hell fall as it will, the fufe fets fire to the powder with¬ 
in, which burfts the (hell, and caufes great devuftation. 
The (hells had much better be of an equal thicknefs; 
for then they but ft into more pieces. 

Meffi:?; Shells, are nothing more than hovvilz-fliells, 
in the tnlide of which a letter or other papers are put 
the fufe hole is flopped up with wood < r cork, and the 
(lull's are fired out of a royal-or howitz, either into a 
ganifon cr camp. It is fuppofed, that the perfon to 
whom the letter is (era knows the time, and according¬ 
ly appoints a guard to look out for its arrival. 

ine.ii.-F{[b. Thefe animals are in general ovipa¬ 
rous, very few irftauces having been found of fuch as 
ate viviparous, Am: ng the oviparous kinds, anatomifts 
have found that fome fpecies are of different fexes, in 
the different individuals of the fame fpecies but others 
are hermaphrodites, eve y one being in itfelf both male 
and female. In both cafes their increafe is very nume- 
ious, and fcarce inferior to that of plants, or of the 
rr.o.t fruitful > f the infetft clafs. The eggs are very 
(mall, and are hung together in a fort of clufters by 
means of a glutint us humour, which is always placed 
about them, and is of the nature ot the jelly of frog’s 
fpawn. By means of this, they ate not only kept to¬ 
gether in he pat cel, but the whole clufter is fattened 
to the rocks, (hells, or other folid lubftances; and thus 


they are preferved from being driven on fitore by the .‘Keltic 

waves, and left where they cannot fucceed. See Tes- II 

; 1 Shenftone 

TACEA. __ 

Shell-GoU. See Gold. 

SHELTIE, a fmallbut ftrong kind cf horfe, fir called 
from Shetland, or Zetland, whete they are produced. 

SHELVES, in fea-language, a general name given 
to any dangerous (hallows, (and banks, or rocks, lying 
immediately under the furface of the water, fo as to 
intercept any (hip in her paffage, and endanger her de- 
ftrudtion. 

SHENAN. See Djing of Leather, vol. ix. p. 

750, foot-note. 

SHENSTONE (Wilttam), an admired Engliftt 
poet, the eldelt fon of a plain country gentleman, who 
farmed his own eftate in Shropfhire, was born in No- 
vember 1714.. He learned to read of an old dame, 
whom his poem of the “ School miftrefs” has deitvei- 
ed to pofterit.y j and foon receipted fuch delight front 
books, that he was always calling fer new enteitaiu- 
ment, and expedted that, when any of the family v ent 
to market, a new book fhould be brought him, which, 
when it came, was in fondnefs carried to bed, and laid 
by him. It is faid, that when his requeft had been ne- 
gledted, his mother wrapped up a piece of ww d of the 
fame form, and pacified him for the night.. As he 
grew older, he went for a while to the grammar-fehool 
in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr 
Crumpton, an eminent fchool-mafter at Solihul, where 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by the quicknefs cf his progiefis. 

When he was young (June 1724),he was deprived of his 
father ; and foon after (Auguft 1726) of his grandfa¬ 
ther; and wa.s, with his brother, who died afterwards 
unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the eftate. From fchool he wasfent, in 1732, 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, afocicty which for half 
a century has been eminent for Enghfh poetry and ele¬ 
gant literature. Here it appears that he found delight 
and advantage; for he continued his name there ter 
years, though he took no degree. After the firft four 
years he put on the civilian’s gown, but without lhow¬ 
ing any intention to engage in the profeffion. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
leverend Mr Dolman, of Brome, in StafforcHhire, 
whofe atten ion he always mentioned with gratitude. 

—At Oxford he applied to Englifh poetry ; and, 
in 1737, publifhed a fmall Mifccl any, without his 
name. He then for a time wandered about, to ac¬ 
quaint himfelt with life, and was fometimes at Lon¬ 
don, fometimes at Bath, or any place of public refort ; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He publifhed, in 
1740, his “ Judgment cf Hercules,” addreffed to 
Mr Ly.ttieton, whofe intereft he fupported with great 
warmth at an eleflion ; this w T as two years afterwards, 
followed by the “ School-miftrefs.” Mr Dolman, to 
whofe care he was indebted for his eafe and leifure, died 
in 1745, and the cate of. his fortune now fell upen 
himfelf. He tried to efcape it a while, and lived at 
his boufe with his tenants, who were diftantly related ; 
but, finding that imperfedl poffeffion inconvenient, he 
took the w'hole eftate into his own hands, an event, 
which rather improved its beauty than increafed its pro~ 
duce. Now began his delight in rural pleafures, and 
his jaffion of rural elegance ; but in time his expences 
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occafioned clamours that overpowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s fong, and his groves were haunted 
by beings very diffeient from fawns and fairies. He 
fpent his ellate in* adorning it, and his death was 
probably haftened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that fpent its oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been affilted 
by a penfirn ; fuch bounty could not have been more 
properly bellowed, but that it was ever alked is not 
certain ; i(; is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 
—-He died at the Leafowes, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, Feb. n. 1763; and was 
buried by the fide of his brother, in the churchyard 
of Hales-Owen. 

In his private opinions, our author adhered to no 
particular fe< 5 t,' and hated all religious difputes. Ten- 
dernefs, in every fenfe of the word, was his peculiar 
•charadteciftic ; and his friends, domellics, and poor 
neighbours, daily experienced the effects of his benevo¬ 
lence. This virtue he carried to an excefs that feemed 
to border upon weaknefs ; yet if any of his friends 
treated him ungeneroufly, he w.as not eafily reconciled. 
On fuch occafions, however, he ufed to fay, “ I never 
will be a revengeful enemy ; but I cannot, it is not in 
my nature, to be half a friend.” He was no economill*; 
for the generofity of his temper prevented his paying a 
proper regard to the Ufe of money: he exceeded there¬ 
fore the bounds of his paternal fortune. But, if we 
coniider the perfect paradife into which he 1 had con¬ 
verted his ellate, the hol'pitality with which he lived, 
his charities to the indigent, and all out of an ellate that 
did not exceed 300 1. a-year, one fhould rather wonder 
that he left any thing behind him, than blame his want 
of economy : he yet left more than fufficient to pay all 
his debts, and by his vjill appropriated his whole ellate 
to that purpofe. Though he had a high opinion of 
many o.f the fair fex, he forbore to marry. A paf- 
fion he entertained in his youth was with difficulty fur- 
mounted. The lady was the 1' ibject of that admirable 
paltoral, in four parts, which has been fo univerfally 
and fo ju Illy admired, and which, one would have 
thought, mull have foftened the proudell and moft 
obdurate heart. Flis works have been publilhed by 
Mr Dodfley, in 3 vols 8vo. The firft volume con¬ 
tains his poetical works, which are particularly diltin- 
guilhed by an ami'able elegance and beautiful fimpli- 
■tity ; the fecond volume contains his profe works; 
the third his letters, See. Biographical Diflionary. 

SHEPPEY, an illand at the mouth of the river 
Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. It is fepa- 
Tated from the main land by a narrow channel, and has 
a fertile foil, which feeds great flocks of {heap. The 
borough-town of Queenborough is feated thereon ; E be- 
lides which it has feveral villages. 

SHERARDIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or¬ 
der, Stellate. The calyx is fmall, quadridentate ; the 
corolla monopetalous, long, and funnel (haped. The 
two feeds are naked, and crowned with the calyx. 
There are three fpecies, viz. 1. Arvenfis; 2. Muralis; 
3. Fruticofa. . 

SHERBET, or Sherbit, a compound drink, firll 
brought into England from Turkey and Perfia, confin¬ 
ing of water, lemon r juice, and fugar, in which are dif- 


folved perfumed cakes made of excellent Damafcus 
fruit, containing an infufion of fome drops of. rofe 
water. Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, 
juice of raifins, &c. 

SHERIDAN (Thomas), D. D. the intimate friend 
of Dean Swift, is laid by Shield in Cibber’s “ Lives"of 
the Poets,” to have been born' about 1684, in the 
county of Cavan, where, according to the fame autho¬ 
rity, his parents lived in no very elevated (late. They 
are deferibed as being unable to afford their fon the ad¬ 
vantages of a liberal education : but he, being obferved 
to give early indications of genius, attradled the notice 
of a friend to his family, who fent him to the college of 
Dublin, and contributed towards his fupport while he 
remained there. He afterwards entered into orders, and 
fet up a fchool in Dublin, which long maintained a 
very high degree of reputation, as well for the attention 
bellowed on the morals of the fcholars as for their pro¬ 
ficiency ill literature. So great was the eftimation in 
which this feminary was held, that it is afferted to 
have produced in fome years the fum of L. 1000. It 
does not appear that he had any confiderable prefer¬ 
ment; but his intimacy with Swift, in 1725, procured 
for him a living in the fouth of Ireland worth about 
L. 150 a-year, which he went to take poffeffion of, 
and, by an adt of inadvertence, deftroyed all his future 
expeditions of riling in the church ; for being at Corke 
on the 1 ft of Auguft, the anniverfary of King George’s 
birth-day, he preached a fermon; which had for its text, 

“ Sufficient for the day is the evil theieof.” On this 
being known, he was flruck out of the lift of chaplains 
to the lord lieutenant, and forbidden the caftle. 

This living Dr Sheridan afterwards changed for that 
of Dunboyne, which, by the knavery of the farmers, 
and power of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
fo low as L. 80 per. annum. JHe-gave it up for the free 
fchool of Cavan, where he might have lived well in fo 
cheap a country on L. 80 a-year falary, befides his* 
fcholars ; but the air being, as he ftiid, too moift and 
unwholefome, and being difgufted with fome perfons 
who lived there, he fold the fchool'for about L. 400; 
and having foon fpent the money, he fell into bad 
health, and died Sept. 10. 1738, in bis 55th year. 

Lord Crokebas given the following charadlerof him ; 

“ Dr Sheridan was a fchoql-mafter, and in many in- 
ftances perfectly well adapted for that ftation. He was 
deeply verfedin the Greek and Roman languages, and 
in their cuftoms and antiquities. He had that kind of 
good nature which abfence of mind, indolence pf bo¬ 
dy, and careleffnefs of fortune, produce ; and although 
not over ftridt in his own condutf, yet he took care of 
the morality of his fcholars, whom he fent to the univer- 
fity remarkably well founded in all kinds of claffical 
learning, and not ill inftruaed in the focial duties of 
life. _He was flovenly, indigent, and cheerful. He 
knew books much better than men ; and he knew the 
value of money leaft of all. In this fituation, and with 
this difpofition, Swiit fattened upon him as upon a prey 
with which he intended to regale himfelf whenever his 
appetite ffiould prompt him.” His Lordlhip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky fermon, and adds : 

“ This ill-ftarred, good-natured, improvident man, re¬ 
turned to Dublin, unhinged from all favour at court, 
and even banilhed from the caftle. But ftill he remain¬ 
ed a pun Her, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit. Not a 
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Sheridan, day paffed without a rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
[Sheriff. His pen and his fiddleftick were in continual motion ; 

and yet to little or no purpofe, if we may give credit 
to the following verfes, which fhall ferve as the coaclu- 
fion of his poetical chaiafter : 

“ With mu fie and poetry equally blefs’d, 

“ A bard thus Apollo mod humbly addrefs’d; 

“ Great author of poetry, mufic, and light, 

“ Inftrudted by thee, I both fiddle and write; 

“ Yet unheeded I ferape, or I fcribble all day, 

“ My tunes are negledied, my verfe flung away. 

« Thy fubflitute here, Vice-Apollo difdaii.s 
“ To vouch for my numbers, or lift to my ftrains. 

“ Thy manual fign he refufes to put 
“ To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut: 

“ Be thou then propitious, great Ihoebus, and grant 
“ Relief, or reward, to my merit or want. 

“ Tho’ the Dean and Delany tranfcendantly Urine, 

“ O ! brighten one folo or fonnet of mine : 

“ Make one work immortal, ’tis all I requeft. 

“ Apollo look’d pleas’d, and refolving to jeft, 

“ Replied—Honeft friend, I’ve confider’d your cafe, 
“ Nor diflike your unmeaning and innocent face. 

“ Your petition I grant, the be on is not great, 

“ Your works fhall continue, and here’s the receipt, 
“ On rondeaus hereafter your fiddle-ftrings fpend, 

“ Write verfes in circles, they never fhall end.” 

“ One of the volumes of Swift’s mifcellanies confrfts 
almoft entirely of letters between him and the Dean. 
He publifhed a profe tranflation of Perfeus ; to which 
he added the beft notes of former editors, together with 
many judicious ones of his own. This work was print¬ 
ed at London, 1739, in l2mo. Biographical Dictionary. 

Sheridan (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas Sheri¬ 
dan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, 
but defeended from a good Englifh family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamberlaine, 
and fhe was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. 
The firft literary performance by which fhe diftinguifh- 
ed herfelf was a little pamphlet at the time of a violent 
party-difpute relative to the theatre, in which Mr She¬ 
ridan had newly embarked his fortune. So well-timed 
a work exciting the attention of Mr Sheridan, he by 
an accident difeovered his fair patronefs, to whom lie 
was foon afterwards married. She was a perfon of the 
moft amiable character in every relation of life, with the 
nioft engaging manners. After lingering fome years 
in a very weak flute of health fhe died at Blois in the 
fouth of France, in the year 1767. Her “ Sydney 
Biddulph” may be ranked with the firft produftions of 
that clafs in ours or in any other language. She alfo 
wrote a little romance in one volume called Nourjahad, 
in which there is a great deal of imagination produftive 
of au admirable moral. And lhe was the authorefs of 
two comedies, “ The Difcovery” and “ The Dupe.” 
Black- SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 

(tone's nominated by the king, invefted with a judicial and 
Cowmen- miniftcrial power, ar.d who takes place of every noble- 
turics, vol. nian ; n county during the time of his office. 
‘•P-JD- The IheiilT is an officer of very great antiquity in 
this kingdom, his i.ame being derived from two Saxon 
■words, figr.ifying the reeve, bailiff, or officer of the 
faire. He is c.dhd in Latin •,vice-comes , as being the 
deputy of the eail or ceases, to whom the cuftody of 


the (hire is faid to have been committed at the firft Sheriff, 
divifion of this kingdom into counties. But the earls, 
in procefs of time, by reafon of their high employ¬ 
ments and attendance on the king’s perfon, not be¬ 
ing able to tranfadl the bufinefs of the county, were 
delivered of that burden ; referving to themfelves the 
honour, but the labour was laid on the Sheriff. So 
that now the Iheriff does all the king’s bufinefs in the 
county ; and though he be flill called vice-comes, yet 
he is entirely independent of, and not fubjedt to, the 
earl; the king, by his letters patent, committing cuff 
todiam comitatus to the flieriff, and to him alone.. 

Sheriffs were formerly chofen by the inhabitants of 
the feveral counties. In confirmation of which it was 
ordained, by ftatute 28 Edw. I. c. 8. that the people 
fhould have an election of fheriffs in every {hire where the 
flirievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in fome 
counties the fheriffs were hereditary ; as we apprehend 
they were in Scotland till the ftatute 20 Geo. II. c. 43 ; 
and ft ill continue in the county of Weftmoreland to this 
day ; the city of London having alfo the inheritance of 
the flirievalty of Middlefex veiled in their body by char- 
ter. The reafon of thefe popular eleftions is affigned 
in the fame ftatute, c. 13. “ that the commons might 
choofe fuch as would not be a burden to them.” And 
herein appears plainly a ftrong trace of the democrati- 
cal part of our conftitution ; in which form of govern¬ 
ment it is an indifpenfable requifite, that the people 
fhould choofe their own magiftrates. This eledtion- 
was in all probability not abfolutely veiled in the com¬ 
mons, but required the royal approbation. For in the 
Gothic conftitution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is executed by the fheriff) were eledled. 
by the people, but confirmed by the king ; and the 
form of their eledlion was thus managed ; the people, 
or incolts territorii, chi fe twelve electors, and they no¬ 
minated three perfons, ex quilus rex unum conffrmabit. 

But, with us in England, thefe popular elections, grow¬ 
ing tumultuous, were put an end to by the ftatute 9- 
Edw. II. ft. 2. which enafted, that the fheriffs fhould 
fiom therceforth be affigned by the chancellor, trea- 
furer, and the judges ; as being perl'ons in whom the 
fame trull might with confidence be repofed. By fta- 
tutes 14 Edw. HI. c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. and 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 20. the chancellor, treafurer, prefident 
of lhe king’s council, chief juftices, and chief baron, 
are to make this eleflion ; and that on the morrow of 
All Souls, in the exchequer. And the king’s letters 
patent, appointing the new fheriffs, uled commonly to 
bear date the fixth day of November. The ftatute of 
Cambridge, 12 Ric. II. c. 2. ordains, that the chan¬ 
cellor, treafurer, keeper of the privy-feal, fteward of the 
king’s houfe, lhe king’s chamberlain, clerk of the rolls, 
the juftices of the one bench and the other, barons of, 
the exchequer, and all other that fhall be called to or¬ 
dain, name, cr make juftices of the peace, fheriffs, and 
other officers of the king, fhall be fworn to adt indiffe-. 
rently, and to name no man that fueth to be put in of¬ 
fice, but fuch only as they fhall judge to be the bell 
and moft fufficient.. And the cufloin now is (and has- 
been at leaft ever fince the time of Fortefcue, who was 
chief-juftice and chancellor to Henry the fixth), that 
all the judges, together with the other great oiFceVs, 
meet in the exchequer chamber on the morrow of All 
Souls yearly, (which day is now altered to the mot row 
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SJcnil. of St Martin by the laft sdt for abbreviating Michael- tinue in their office no longer than one year ; and yet it Sheriff. 
> n.a» teim), void then and there'propofe three perfons to hath been faid that a fheriff may be appointed durante 
the king, who afterwards appoints one of them to be lene placito, or during the kind’s pleafure ; and fo is, the 
fheriff. 1’his tuftcm of the twelve judges promoting form of the royal writ. Therefore, till a new lberiff he 
three perfons feems borrowed from the Gothic confti-’ named, his office cannot be determined, unlefs by bis 
tdtion before-mentioned: with this difference, that own death, or the demife of the kin ;; in which la ft ca'e 


among the Goths the 12 nominors were fir ft elected by it was ufual for the fucceff r to find a new wiit to the 
the people themfel'.es. And this ufage of ours, at its old fheriff; but now, by ftatute 1 An.te ft. 1. c. 8. all 
firlt introdudlion, there is reafon to believe, was found- officers appointed by the preiedt, • 4 kin. may hold their 
ed upon fome ftatute, though not now to be found offices for fix months jifrer die ki g’s demife, u . efs 
among our printed laws ; firfl, becaufe it is materially fooner difplaced b\ the fuc'ceff r. We mav farther ob- 
different from the diretftion of all the ftatutes before- ferve, tb.n by 11 - tute x ivi.r. II. c. 11. n man tha" has 
mentioned ; which it is hard to conceivethat the judges ferved the office of lberiff for one year can be compelled 
•would have countenanced by their concurrence, or that to ferve the fame again within three years after. 
Fortefcue would have inferted in his boi k, unlefs by the We fhali find it is ot the utmoft impottance to have 
authority of fome ftatute ; and alfo, becaufe a ftatute the fheriff appointed accordiv,- to law, when ' e confi- 
is exprel'sly referred to in the record, which Sir Ed- dei his power and duty. Thefe are either a a judge, 
ward Coke tells us he tranfcribed from the council book as the keeper of the king’s peace, as a miwifte al officer 
of 3d March, ,34 Hen. VI. and -which is in fubftance of the luperior courts ot juftice, or as the king’s 
as follows. The kirg had of his own authority ap- bailiff. 

pointed a man fheriff of Lincolnfhire, which office he In his judici-T capacity he is to hear and determine 
* ■ refuted to take upon him ; whereupon the opinions of all caufes of 40 ftiiiltues vnlue and under, in his county- 
rhe judges were taken, what (hi uld be done in this be- court : and he has alfo a judicial power in divers other 
hall. And the two chief juftices, Sir J hn Fortefcue civil cales. He is ltkewi e to decide the elections of 
and Sir John Prifot, delivered the unanimous opinion of knights of the fhire, (fubjeft to the controul of-the 
them all; “ that the king did an error when he made a Houfe of Commons), of coroners', and of verderors ; 
pevfon fheriff that was not chcfen and preferred to him to judge of the qualification of voters, and to return 
according to the ftatute ; that the perf'on refufing was fuch-as he fhallt determine to be duly eledfed. 
liable to no fine for difobedier.ee, as if he had been As the keepers of the- king’s peace, both by corn- 
one of ;he thiee peifons ch'fen according to the te- mon law and fpecial commiffiofi, he is the firfl man in 
nor of the ftatute ; that they would advife the king to the county, and fupeuor in rank to any nobleman' 
have recourfe to the threeperfons that were ch<ffen accord- therein, during his < ffice. He may apprehend, and 
ing to the ftatute, or that fome other thrifty man be in- commit to prifon, all perfons who break the peace, or 
treated to occupy the office for this year ; and, that the attempt to break it ; and'rnay bind any one in .1 recog- 
r.e.\t year,to efehew fuch inconveniences, the order of the nizarce to keep the king’s peace. He may, and is 
ftatute in this behalf made be obferved.” But, notwith- bound, ex officio , to purfue and take all traitors, mur- 
flanding this unanimous refolution of ail the judges of deters, felons, and other mifdcers, and commit them 
England, thus entered in the council-book, and the fta- to gaol for fafe cuftody. He is alfo to defend his coun- 
tute 34 and 35 Hen, VIII. c. 26. § 61. which exprefsly ty againft any of the king’s enemies when they come 
rec< gnizes this.to be the law of the land, fome of our into the land; and for this purpofe, as Well as for 
■writers have affirmed, that the king, by his pi erogatlve, keeping the peace and purfuing felons, he may ct m- 
tnay name whom he pleales to be lberiff, whether chr- rnaAd all the people of his county to attend him; whnh 
fen by the judges or not. This is grounded on a very is called the poffe comitatus, or power of the county; 
particular ckfe in the fifth year of qu’een Elizabeth, which fumrnon , every perfon above 15 years old, and 
when, by reafon of 'he plague, there was no Michael- under the degree of a peer, is bound to attend upon 
mas teim kept at Weftminiter ; fo that the judges could warning, under pain of fine and imprifonment. But 
not meet there in craff.no animarum to nominate the (he- though the fheriff is thus the principal confervator of 
riffs : whereupon the queen named them herfelf, with- the peace in his county, yet, by the exprefs directions 
.out fuch previous affembly,,appointing for the tnoft part c f the great charter, he, together with the conftable, 
one of two remaining in the laft year’s lift. And this coroner, and Certain other officers of the king, are for- 
cafe, thus ciicumftanced, is the only authority in our bidden to hold any pleas of the crown, or, in other 
books for die making thefe extraordinary fher.fil. It words, to try any criminal offence. For it would be 
is true, -tifee reporter adds, that it was held that the queen high'y unbecoming, that the executioners of juftice 
by her prerogative might make a fheriff without the fix- uld be alfo the judges ; flxould impofe, as well as levy, 
election of the judges, non objlante aliquojlatuto in contra - fines and amercements ; fhould one day condemn a man 
rium; but the dodhire of non objlante , which fets the t" death, and perfonally execute him the next. Neither 
prerogative above the laws, was effidtually dsmolifhed may he adt as an ordinary juftice of the peace during 
by the bill of rights at the revolution, add abdicated the time of his office ; for this would be equally incon- 
Weftminfter-hall when king James abdicated the king- fiftent, he being in many refpedts the l’ervant of the juf- 
Bom. However, it mu ft be acknowledged, that the tices. 

pradfice of occasionally naming what are called podet- In his minifterial capacity, the fheriff is bound toexe- 
Jherffs , by the foie authority of the crown, hath uni cute all procefs iffuing from the king’s courts of juf- 
formly con ir.ued to the reign of bis prefent r 'aj< fty ; tice. In f h ■ c mmei.cement of civil caufes, he is tt> 
in which, it is believed, few (if any) inftances have oc- ferve the writi to arreft, and to t ke bail; when the 
curred. caufe comes to < 1 al he muft fixmmon and return the 

Sheriffs, by virtu; of feveral old ftatutes, are to con- jury ; when it is determined, he muft fee the judgment 
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Sheriff, of the court carried into execution. In criminal mat- 
Sherlock. t erS; h e a ]f 0 arre fl s anc j imprifons, he returns the jury, 
he has the cuftody of the delinquent, and he executes 
the fentence of the court, though it extend to death itfelf. 

As the king’s bailiff, it is his bufinefs to preferve the 
rights of the king within his bailiwick; for fo his coun¬ 
ty is frequently called in the writs: a word introduced 
by the princes of the Norman line ; in imitation of the 
French, whofe territory is divided into bailiwicks, as 
that of England into counties. He mud feize to the 
king’s ufe all lands devolved to the crown by attainder 
or efcheat; mud levy all fines and forfeitures, mud feize 
and keep all waifs, wrecks, e drays, and the like, unlefs 
they be granted to fome fubjedl; and mud alfo colledi 
the king’s rents within his bailiwick, if commanded by 
procefs from the exchequer. 

To execute thefe various offices, the ffieriff has under 
him many inferior officers ; an under-ilieriff, bailiffs, 
and gaolers, who mud neither buy, fell, nor farm their 
offices, on forfeiture of 5001. 

The under-dieriff ufually performs all the duties of 
the office ; a very few only excepted, where theper- 
fonal prefence of the high-iheriff is neceffary. But no 
under-fiieriff (hall abide in his office above one year; 
and if he does, by datute 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for¬ 
feits 200I. a very large penalty in thofe early days. And 
no under-fheriff or flieriff’s officer flra.ll pradtife as an at¬ 
torney during the time he continues in fuch office: for 
this would be a great inlet to partiality and oppreffion. 
But thefe falutary regulations are fhamefully evaded, by 
pradtifing in the names of other attorneys, and putting 
in (ham deputies by way of nominal under-fheriffs: by 
reafon of which, fays Dalton, the under-flieriffs and bai¬ 
liffs do grow fo cunning in their feveral places, that they 
are able to deceive, and it may well be feared that many 
of them do deceive, both the king, the high-fheriff, and 
the county. 

Sheriff, in Scotland. See Law, Part iii. fedh 3. 

SHERLOCK (William), a learned Englifh divine 
in the 17th century, was born in 1641, and educated 
at Eaton fchool, where he diftinguiftied himfelf by the 
vigour of his genius and his application to ftudy. 
Thence he was removed to Cambridge, where he took 
his degrees. In 1669 he became redtor of the parifh 
of St George, Botolph-lane, in London ; and in 1681 
was collated to the prebend of Pancras, in the cathedral 
of St Paul’s. He was likewife chofen matter of the 
Temple, and had the redtory of Therfield in Hertford- 
fhire. After the Revolution he was fufpended from 
his preferment, for refufing the oaths to king William 
and queen Mary ; but at laft he took them, and public¬ 
ly juftified what he had done. In 1691 he was inftal- 
ied dean of St Paul’s. His Vindication of the Doflrine 
of the Trinity engaged him in a warm controverfy with 
Dr South and others. Bdhop Burnet tells us, he was 
“ a clear, a polite, and a ftrong writer; but apt to af- 
fume too much to himfelf, and to treat his adversaries 
with contempt.” He died in 1707. His works are 
very numerous ; among thefe aie, 1. A difcourfe con¬ 
cerning the knowledge of Jefus Chrift, againft Dr 
Owen. 2. Several pieces againft the Papifts, the So¬ 
chians, and Diffenters. 3. A practical Treatife on 
Death, which is much admired. 4. A pradical Dif¬ 
courfe mi Providence. 5. A pradical Difcourfe on the 
future J dgnrentj and many other works. 

Voc. XVII. 


Sherlock (Dr Thomas), bifhop of London, wis &h« r 
the fon of the preceding Dr William Sherlock, and 
was born in 1678. He was educated in Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and of which 
he became matter : he was made matter of the Temple 
very young, on the refignation of his father; and it is 
remarkable that this mafterfhip was held by father and 
fon fucceffivelv for more than 70 years. He was at 
the head of the oppofition againft Dr Hondley bifhop 
of Bangor ; during which conteft he publifhed a great 
number of pieces. He attacked the famous Collins’s 
“ Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion,’* in 
a courfe of fix fermons, preached at the Temple-church, 
which he entitled, “ The ufe and Intent of Prophecy in 
the feveral Ages of the World.” In 1728, Dr Sherlock 
was promoted to the biftiopric of Bangor; and was 
tranflated to Salifbury in 1734. In 1747 he refufed 
the archbifhopric of Canterbury, on account of his ill 
ftate of health; but recovering in a good degree, ac¬ 
cepted the fee of London the following year. On oc- 
cafion of the earthquakes in 1750, he publifhed an ex¬ 
cellent Paftoral Letter to the clergy and inhabitants 
of London and Weftminfter ; of which it is faid there 
were printed in 4to, 5000 ; in 8vo, 20,000; and in 
i2mo, about 30,000; Sefides pirated editions, of which 
not lefs than 50,000 were fuppofed to have been fold. 
Under the weak ftate of body in which he lay for feveral 
years, he revifed and publifhed 4 vols of fermons in Svo, 
which are particularly admired for their ingenuity and 
elegance. He died in 1762, and by report worth 
150,000b “ His learning,” fays Dr Nicholas, “ was 

very extenfive : God had given him a great and an un- 
derftanding mind, a quick comprehenfion, and a folid 
judgment. Thefe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induftry and application. His {kill in the civil 
and canon law was very confiderable; to which he had 
added fuch a knowledge of the common law.' of England 
as few clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him 
that influence in all caufes where the church was con¬ 
cerned ; as knowing precifely what it had to claim from 
its conftitutions and canons, and what from the com¬ 
mon law of the land.” Dr Nicholas then mentions his 
conftant and exemplary piety, his warm and fervent zeal 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the dodtrines of 
Chriftianity, and his large and diffufive munificence and 
charity; particularly by his having given large fums of 
money to the corporation of clergymen’s fons, to feveral 
of the hofpitals, and to the fociety for propagating the 
Gofpel in foreign parts; alfo his bequeathing to Catha* 
rine-hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, his 
valuable library of books, and his donations for the 
founding a librarian’s place and a fcholarfliip, to the 
amount of feveral thoufand pounds. 

SHERRIFFE of Mecca, the title of the defeen- 
dants of Mahomet by Haffan Ibn Ali. Thefe are di¬ 
vided into feveral branches, of which the family of Ali 
Bunemi, confiding at leaft of three hundred individuals, 
enjoy the foie right to the throne of Mecca. The Ali 
Bunemi are, again, fubdivided into two fubordinate 
branches, Darii Sajid, and Darii Barkad ; of whom 
fometimes the one, fometimes the other, have given fo- 
vereigns to Mecca and Medina, when thefe were fepa- 
rate ftates. 

Not only is the Turkifti Sultan indifferent about the 
order of fucceffion In this family, but he feems even to 
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Sherriffe. foment the diffenfions which arife among them, and fa- 
vours the ftrongeft, merely that he may weaken them 
all. As the order of fucceffion is not determinately 
fixed, and the lherriffes may all afpire alike to the fo¬ 
vereign power, this uncertainty of right, aided by the 
intrigues of the Turkifh officers, occaiions frequent re¬ 
volutions. The grand fherriffe is feldom able to main¬ 
tain himfelf on the throne ; and it ftill feldomer happens 
that his reign is not difturbed by the revolt of his near¬ 
ed relations. There have been inftances of a nephew 
fucceeding his uncle, an uncle fucceeding his nephew ; 
and fometimes of a perfon,from a remote branch, coming 
in the room of the reigning prince of the ancient houfe. 

When Niebuhr was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning' 
Sherriffe Mefad had fitten fourteen years on the throne, 
and, during all that period, had been continually at war 
with the neighbouring Arabs, and with his own neareft 
relations fometimes. A few years before, the Pacha of 
Syria had depofed him, and raifed his younger brother 
to the fovereign dignity in his dead. But after the 
departure of the caravan, Jafar, the new fherriffe, not 
being able to maintain himfelf on the throne, was obli¬ 
ged to refign the fovereignty again to Mefad. Achmet, 
the fecond brother of the fherriffe, who was mUch belo¬ 
ved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mecca while Nie¬ 
buhr was at Jidda. Our traveller was foon after informed 
•of the termination of the quarrel, and of Achmet’s re¬ 
turn to Mecca, where he continued to live peaceably in 
a private character. 

Thefe examples fhow that the Muffulmans obferve 
not the law which forbids them to bear arms againd 
their holy places. An Egyptian Bey even prefumed, 
a few years fince, to plant fome fmall cannons within 
the compafs of the Kaba, upon a fmall tower, from 
which he fired over that facred manficn, upon the pa¬ 
lace of Sherriffe Mefad, with whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the fherriffe comprehend the cities 
of Mecca, Medina, Jambo, Taif, Sadie, Ghunfude, 
Hali, and thirteen others lefs confiderable, all fituated in 
Hedjas. Near Taif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, 
which, according to Arabian authors, is covered with 
fnow in the midd of fummer. As thefe dominions 
are neither opulent nor extenfive, the revenue of their 
fovereign cannot be confiderable. 

He finds a rich refource, however, in the impods le¬ 
vied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities offered him by 
Muffulman monarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from 
ten to an hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. 
The Great Mogul remits annually fixty thoufand rou- 
pees to the fherriffe, by an affignment upon the govern¬ 
ment of Surat. Indeed, fince the Englifh made them- 
felves maders of this city, and the territory belonging 
to it, the Nabob of Surat has no longer been able to 
pay the fujn. The fherriffe once demanded it of the 


Englifh, as the pofleffors of Surat; and, till they ffiould Shetland, 
fatisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the port of 
Jidda. But the Englifh difregarding this prohibition, 
the fherriffe complained to the Ottoman Porte, and they 
communicated his complaints to the Englifh anbaffa- 
dor. He at the fame time opened a negociation with 
the nominal Nabob, who refides in Surat. Bat thefe 
deps proved all fruitlefs : and the fovereign of Mecca 
feems not likely to be ever more benefited by the con¬ 
tribution from India. 

The power of the fherriffe extends not to fpiritual 
matters ; thefe are entirely managed by the heads of the' 
clergy, of different fefts, who are refident at Mecca. 

Rigid Muffulmans, fuch as the Turks, arc not very fa¬ 
vourable in their fentiments of the fherriffes, but fuljpeifir 
their orthodoxy, and look upon them as fecretly attach¬ 
ed to the tolerant fed of the Zeidi. 

SHETLAND, the name of certain iflands belong¬ 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Orkney. 

There are many convincing proofs that thefe iflands . 
were very early inhabited by the Pids, or rather by 
thofe nations who were the original pofleffors of the 
Orkneys; and at the time of the total deftrudion of 
thefe nations, if any credit be due to tradition, their 
woods were entirely ruined (a). It is highly probable 
that the people in Shetland*, as well as in the Orkneys, 
flourifhed under their own princes dependent upon the 
crown of Norway ; yet this feems to have been rather 
through what they acquired by fiftiing and commerce, 
than by the cultivation of their lands. It may alfo be 
reafonably prefumed, that they grew thinner of inhabi¬ 
tants after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland ; 
and it is likely that they revived again, chiefly by the 
very great and extenfive improvements which the Dutch 
made in the herring-fifhery upon their coafts, and the 
trade that the crews of their bufies, then very numerous, 
carried on with the inhabitants, neceffarily refulting from 
their want of provifions and other conveniencies, which 
in thofe days could not be very confiderable. 

There are many reafons which may be affigned why 
thefe iflands, though part of the Britifh dominions, have 
not hitherto been better known. They were com¬ 
monly placed two degrees too far to the north in all the 
old maps, in order to make them agree with Ptolemy’s 
defeription of Thule, which he afferted to be in the la¬ 
titude of 63 degrees ; which we find urged by Camden 
as a reafon why Thule muff be one of the Shetland ifles, 
to which Speed alfo agrees, though from their being 
thus wrong placed he could not find room for them in 
his maps. Another, and that no light caufe, was the 
many falfe, fabulous, and impertinent relations publifh- 
ed concerning them (b), as if they were countries in- 
hofpitable and uninhabitable 5 and laftly, the indolence, 
or rather indifference, of the natives, who, contenting 

themfelves 


(a) The tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deftroyed the Pidls; but is more probably 
referred to the Norwegians rooting out the original pofleffors of Shetland. 

(b) They reprefented the climate as intenfely cold ; the foil as compofed of crags and quagmire, fo barren 
as to be incapable of bearing com ; to fupply which, the people, after drying fifh-bones, powdered them, then 
kneaded and baked them for bread. The large fifh-bones were fai J to be all the fuel they had. Yet, in fo dreary 
a country, and in fuch miferable circumftanqes, they were acknowledged to be very long-lived, cheerful, and con. 
tented* 
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Shetland, themfelves with thofe neceflaries and conveniences pro- the northern ifles, are as good asany other natural 
cured by their intercourfe with other nations, and con- roads, and the people travel them frequently on all oc- 
ceiving themfelves neglptfed by the mother country, cafions. Near the coaft there are fometimcs for miles 
have leldom troubled her with their applications. together flat pleafant fpots, very fertile both in pafture 

There are few countries that have gone by more and com. 1 'he mountains produce large crops of very 
names than thefe iflands ; they were called in Iflandic, nutritive grafs in the fummer ; and they cut confider- 
Hialtlandia, from hialt, the « the hilt of a fword this able quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle 
might be poffibly corrupted into Hetland, H'uland, or in the winter. They might with a little attention bring. 
Hethland, though fome tell us this fignifies a “ high more of their country into cultivation; but the people 
land.” they have been likewife., and are ftill in fome are fo much addidled to theirfilhery, and feel fo little 
maps, called Zetland and Zealand, in reference, as has neceflity of having recourfe to this method for fubfift- 
been fuppofed, to their fituation. By the Danes, and ence, that they are content, how ftrange foever that 
by the natives, they are ftyled Tealtaland; and not- may feem to us, to let four parts in live of their land 
withftandimg the oddnefs of the orthography, this dif- remain in a ftate of nature. 

fers very little, if at all, from their manner of pronoun- They want not confiderable quantities of marie iu 
cing Zetland, out of which pronunciation grew the mo- different iflands, though they ufe but little ; hitherto 
dern names of Shetland and Sholland. there has been no chalk found ; limeftone and freeflone 

The iflands of Shetland as we commonly call them, there are in the fouthern parts of the main land in great 
are well fituated for trade. The neareft continent to quantities, and alfo in the neighbouring iflands parti- 
them is Norway; the port of Bergen lying 44 leagues cularly Fetlar ; and confiderable quantities of flate, very 
eaft, whereas they lie 46 leagues north north-eaft from good in its kind. No mines have been hitherto wrought* 
Buchannefs ; eaft north-eaft from Sanda, one of the though there are in many places vifible appearances of 
Orkneys, about 16 or 18 leagues ; fix or feven leagues feveral kinds of metal. Somefolid pieces of filver, it is 
north-eaft from Fair Ifle ; 58 leagues eaft from the Fer- faid have been turned up by the plough. In fome 
roe ifles; and at nearly the lame diftance north-eaft from of the fmaller ifles there are ftrong appearances of iron ; 
Lewis. The fouthern promontory of the main land, but, through the want of proper experiments being 
called Sumfturgh Head, lies in 59 degrees and 59 minutes made, there is in this refpedt at lead, hitherto nothing 
of north latitude ; and the northern extremity of Unft, certain. Their meadows are inclofed with dikes, and 
the moft remote of them all, in the latitude of 61 de- produce very good-grafs. The little corn they grow 
grees 15 minutes. The meridian of London paifes is chiefly barley, with fome oats ; though even in 
through this laft ifland, which lies about 2 degrees 30 the northern extremity of Unft the little land which 
minutes weft from Paris, and about 5 degrees 15 mi- they have is remarkable for its fertility. The hills 
nutes eaft from the meridian of Cape Lizard. Accord- abound with medicinal herbs ; and their kitchen-gar- 
ing to Gifford’s “ Hiftorical Defcription of Zetland,” dens thrive as well, and produce as good greens and 
the inhabited iflands are 33, of which the principal is roots, as any in Britain. Oflate years, and fince this 
ftyled Main Land, and extends in length from north to has been attended to, fome gentlemen have had even 
fouth about 60 miles, and is in fome places 20 broad, greater fuccefs than they expedfed in the cultivating of 
though in others not more than two. tulips, rofes, and many other flowers.They have no trees. 

It is impoflible to fpeak with precifion; but, accord- and hardly any fhrubs except juniper, yet theyhave a tra- 
ing to the beft computation which we have been able to dition that their country was formerly overgrown with 
form, the Shetland ifles contain near three times as woods ; and ic feems to be a confirmation of this, that 
much land as the Orkneys: they are confidered alfo the roots of timber-trees have been, and are ftill, dug 
as equal in fize to the ifland of Madeira ; and not up a great depth ; and that in fome, and thefe too 
inferior to the provinces of Utrecht, Zealand, and all inaceflible, places, the mountain afh is ftill found grow- 
the reft of the Dutch iflands taken together; but of ing wild. That this defeft, viz. the want of wood at. 
climate and foil they have not much to boaft. The prefent does not arife enti. ely from the foil or cl mate, 
longell day in the ifland of Unft is 19 hours 1; mi- appears from feveral late experiments ; fome gentlemen 
nutes, and of confequence the fhorteft day 4 hours and having raifed afh, maple, horfe chefhuts, &c. in their 
45 minutes. The fpring is very late, the fummer very gardens. Though the inhabitants are without either 
Ihort; the autumn alfo is of no long duration, dark, wood or coals, they are very well fupplied with fuel, 
foggy, and rainy ; the winter fets in about November, having great plenty of heath and peat. The bla<k 
and lafts till April, and fometimes till May. They have cattle in this country are in general of a larger fort 
frequently in that feafon ftorms of thunder, much than in Orkney, which is owing to their having more 
rain, but little froft or lnow. High winds are indeed extenfive paftures ; a clear proof that ftill farther irru. 
very frequent and very troublefome, yet they feldom provements might be made in refpedt to fize.. Their 
produce any terrible effedls. The aurora borealis is as horfes are fmall, but ftrong, flout, and well fhaped, live 
common here as in any of the northern countries. In very hardy, and to a great age. They have likewife a 
the winter feafon the fea fwells and rages in fuch a breed of fmall fwine, the fleflr of which, when fat, is 
manner, that for five or fix months their ports are inac- efteemed very delicious. They have no goats, hares, or 
ceflible, and of courfe the people during that fpace have _foxes; and in general no wild or venomous cienures of 
no correfpondence with the reft of the world. any kind except rats in fome few iflands. They have 

.The foil in the interior part of the main land, for the no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 
moft part, is mountainous, moorifli,and boggy, yet not are everywhere immenfc quantities of heath ; but there 
to fuch a degree as to render the country utterly im- are many forts of wild and water fowl, particularly 
pafiable 5 for many of the roads here, and in fome of the dunter-goofe, clack-goofe, folan-goofe, fwans, 
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Shetland, ducks, teal, whaps, foifts, lyres, kittiwaiks, maws, plo- 
vers, cormorants, &c. There is likewife the anibcr-goofe, 
which is faid to hatch her egg under her wing. Eagles 
and hawks, as alfo ravens, crows, mews, &c. abound here. 

All thefe iflands are' well watered ; for there are eve¬ 
rywhere excellent fprings, fome of them mineral and 
medicinal. They have inded no rivers ; but many plea- 
fant rills or rivulets, which they call burns, of different 
fizes ; in fome of the largeft they have admirable trouts, 
fome of which are of 15 and even of 20 pounds weight. 
They have likewife many frelh water lakes, well ftoted 
with trout and eels, and in mod: of them there are alfo 
large and fine flounders; in fome very excellent cod. 
Thefe freih-water lakes, if the country was better peo¬ 
pled, and the common people more at their eafe, are 
certainly capable of great improvements. The fea- 
coafts of the main land of Shetland, in a ftraight line, 
are 55 leagues; and therefore there cannot be a coun¬ 
try conceived more proper for eftablilhing an extenfive 
filhery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able 
to do, their natural advantages confidered, does notde- 
ferve that name; notwithftanding they export large quan¬ 
tities of codi tufk, ling; and fkate, infomuch that the 
bounty allowed by ads of parliament amounts from 
L. 1400 to L. 2000 annually. They have, befides, 
haddocks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other fifh. 
In many of the inlets there are prodigious quantities 
of excellent oyfters, lobfters, mufcles, cockles, and other 
fhell-fifh. As to amphibious creatures, they have multi¬ 
tudes of otters andfeals; add to thefe, that amber, amber¬ 
gris, and other fpoils of the ocean, are frequently found 
upon the coafts. 

The inhabitants are a flout, well-made, comely peo¬ 
ple ; the lower fort of a fwarthy complexion. The 
gentry are allowed, by all who have converfed with 
them, to be moft of them polite, fhrewd, fenfible, 
lively, adtive, and intelligent perfons ; and thefe, to 
the number of 100 families, have very handfome, 
ftrong, well-built houfes, neatly furnifhed ; their tables 
well ferved, poliftted in their manners, and exceedingly 
hofpitable and civil to ftrangers. Thofe of an inferior 
rank are a hardy, robuft, and laborious people, who, 
generally fpeaking, get their bread by fifhing in all 
weathers in their yawls, which are little bigger than 
Gravefend wherries ; live hardily, and in the fummer 
feafon moftly on fiih ; their drink-, which, in reference 
to the Britifh dominions, is peculiar to the country, is 
called bland, and is a fort of hutter-milk, long kept, and 
very four. Many live to great ages, though not fo 
long as in former times. In refpeft, however, to the 
bulk of the inhabitants, from the poornefs of living, 
from the nature of it, and from the drinking great 
quantities of corn-fpirits of the very worft fort, multi¬ 
tudes are afflidled with an inveterate feurvy ; from 
which thofe in better circumftances are entirely free, 
and enjoy as good health as in any other country in 
Europe. As they have no great turn to agriculture, 
and are perfuaded that their country is not fit for it, 
they do not (though probably they might) raife corn , 
enough to fupport them for more than two-thirds of the 
year. But they-are much more fiiccefsful in their paf- 
tute-grounds, which are kept well inclofed, in good or¬ 
der, and,'together with their commons, fupply them 
plentifully with beef and .mutton. They pay their 


rents generally in butter at Lammas, and in money at Shcw- 
Martinmas. As to manufaflures, they make a ftrong trealt , 
■coarfe cloth for their own ufe, as alfi linen. They shie,d * 
make likewife of their own wool very fine dockings. 

They export, befides the different kinds of fiih already 
mentioned, fome herrings, a ccnfiderable quantity of but¬ 
ter and train-oil, otter and feal (feins.and no inccnfiderable 
quantity of the fine ftockings juft mentioned. Their chief 
trade is to Leith, London, Hamburgh, Spain, and to the 
Straits. They import timbers, deals, and iome of their 
bed oats, from Norway; corn and flour from the 
neys, and from North Britain ; fpirits, and fome other 
things from Hamburgh ; cloths and better fort of linen, 
from Leith j grocery, houfeh Id furniture, and other 
neceffaries from London. The fuperior-duties to the 
earl of Morton are generally let in farm ; and are paid 
by the people in butter, oil, and money. The remains 
of the old Norwegian conftitution are Hill vifible in the 
divifion of their lands ; and they have fome udalmen or 
freeholders amongft them. But the Scots laws, cuftoms, 
manners, drefs, and language, prevail; and they have a 
ftieriff, and other magiftrates for the adminiftration ofjuf- 
tice, as well as a cuftomhoufe, with a proper number of 
officers. In reference to their ecclefiaftical concerns, they 
have a preffiytery, 12 minifters, and an itinerant for 
Foula, Fair Ifland, and the Skerries. Each of thefe 
minifters has a ftipend of between 40 and 50 pounds, 
befides a houfe and glebe free from taxes. The number 
of fouls in thefe iflands may be about 20,coo. 

SHEW-eread, the loaves of bread which the prieft 
of the week put every Sabbath-day upon the golden- 
table in the fandluary, before the Lord, in the temple 
of the Jews. They were twelve in number, and were of¬ 
fered to God in the name of the twelve tribes of Iffael. 

They were lhaped like a brick, were ten palms long and 
five broad, weighed about eight pounds each. They 
were unleavened, and made of fine flour by the Levites. 

The priefts fet them on the table in two rows, fix in a 
row, and put frankincenfe upon them to preferve them 
from moulding. They were changed every Sabbath, 
and the old ones belonged to the prieft upon duty. Of 
this bread none but the- priefts might eat, except in 
cafes of neceffity. It was called the bread of faces, 
becaufe the table of the fliew-bread, being almoft over 
againft the ark of the covenant, the loaves might be faid 
to be fet before the face of God, The original table- ' 
was carried away to Babylon, but a new one was made 
for the fecond temple. It was of wood overlaid with 
gold. This, with the candleftick and fome other fpoils, 
was carried by Titus to Rome, 

- SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on the ami to fend off lances, 
darts, 8 cc. The form of the Afield is reprefented by 
the efeutcheon in coats of arms. The ftfield was that 
part of the ancient armour on which the perfons of di- 
itinftion in the field of battle always had their arms 
painted ; and moft of the words ufed at this time to 
exprefs the fpace that holds the arms of families are 
derived from the Latin name for a ffiielJ, feutum. Tire 
French efu and efcujfion, and the Englifh word efeutebeon , 
or, as we commonly Ipeak it , fevtcheon, are evidently from 
this origin ; and the Italian feudo fignifies both <he 
ftfield of arms and that ufed in nar. The Latin name 
clfeeus, for the fame thing, feems alfo to be derived fi ora 
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Shield, the Greek word y\u<*mr, to engrave ; and it had this name 
from the feveral figures engraved on it» as marks of dif- 
tin&ion of the perfon who wore it. 

The fhield in war, among the Greeks and Romans, 
was not only ufeful in the defence of the body, but it 
was alfo a token, or badge of honour, to the wearer ; 
and he who returned from battle without it was always 
treated with infamy afterwards. People have at all 
times thought this honourable piece of the armour the 
propereft place to engrave, or figure on the figns of dig¬ 
nity of the poffeffor of it; and hence, when arms came 
to be painted for families in aftertimes, the heralds al¬ 
ways chofe to reprefent them upon the figure of a fhield, 
but with feveral exterior additions and ornaments; as 
the helmet, fupporters, and the rell. 

The form of the fhield has not only been found diffe¬ 
rent in various nations, but even the people of the fame 
nation, at different times, have varied its form extreme¬ 
ly ; and among feveral people there have been fhields 
of feveral forms and fizes in ufe, at the fame period of 
time, and fuited to different occafions. The moll an¬ 
cient and univerfal form of fhields, in the earlier ages, 
feems to have been the triangular. This we fee inftan- 
ces of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : our 
own mod early monuments (how it to have been the 
moll antique fhape alfo with us, and the heralds have 
found it the mod convenient for their purpofes, when 
they had any odd number of figures to reprefent; as if 
three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one in 
the narrow upper end, it held them very \tfell; or if five, 
they dood as conveniently, as three below, and two 
above. The other form of a fhield, now univerfally 
ufed, is fquare, rounded, and pointed at the bottom : 
this is taken from the figure of the Samnitic fhield ufed 
by the Romans, and fince copied very generally by the 
Englifh, French, and Germans. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have the like general 
form of ihields, but they are round at the bottom with¬ 
out the point ; and the Germans, befide the Samnite- 
fhield, have two ethers pretty much in ufe : thefe are, 
I. . he bulging fhield, didinguifhtd by its fwelling or 
bulging out at the flanks ; and, 2. The indented fhield, 
or fhield chancree, which has a number of notches and 
indentings all round its Tides. The ufe of the ancient 
fhield of this form was, that the notches ferved to rell 
the lance upon, that it might be firm while it gave the 
thruft; but this form being lefs proper for the receiving 
armorial figures, the two former have been much more 
ufed in the heraldry of that nation. 

Befide this different form of the fhields in heraldry, 
we find them alfo often diftinguifhed by their different 
pofitioii'-, fome of them Handing ere«ff, and others flam¬ 
ing various ways, and in different degrees ; this the he¬ 
ralds exprefs by the word pendant, “ hanging,” they 
feeming to be hung up not by the centre, but by the 
right or left corner. The French call thefe ecu pendant, 
and the common antique triangular ones ecu ancien. The 
Italians call this feuto pendente; and the realbn given for 
■exhibiting the fhield in thefe figures in heraldry is, that 
in the ancient tilts and tournaments, they who were to 
Juft at thefe military exercifes, were obliged to hang up 
their fhieldsitb theirarmories,rr coats of arms on them, 
out at the windows and balconies of the houfes near the 
place; or upon trees, pavilions, or the barriers of tire 


ground, if the exeicife was to be performed in the shield 
field. _ gh J lds> 

Thofe who were to fight on foot, according to Co- 
lumbier, had their fhields hung up by the right corner, 
and thofe who were to fight on horfeback had theirs 
hung up by the left. This pofition of the fhields in 
heraldry is called couthe by fome writers, though by the 
generality pendant. 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms 
given between the nth and 14th centures ; but it is 
to be obferved, that the hanging by the left corner, 
as it was the token of the owner’s being to fight on horfe¬ 
back, fo it was efteemed the mod honourable and noble 
fituation; and all the pendant fhields of the fons of 
the royal family of Scotland and England of the noli-, 
lity at that time, are thus hanging from the left cor¬ 
ner. The hanging from this corner was a token of the 
owner’s being of noble birth, and having fought in the 
tournaments before ; but no fovereign ever had a fhield 
pendant any way, but always eredV, as they never for¬ 
mally entered the lifts of the tournament. 

The Italians generally have their fhields of arms of 
an oval form ; this feems to be done in imitation of 
thofe of the popes and other dignified clergy : but 
their herald Petro Sandto feems to regret the ufe of 
this figure of the fhield, as an innovation brought in 
by the painters and engravers as moll convenient for 
holding the figures, but derogatory to the honour of the 
poffeffor, as not reprefenting either antiquity or honours 
won in war, but rather the honours of fome citizen or 
perfon of learning. Some have carried it fo far as to 
fay, that thofe who either have no ancient title to nobi¬ 
lity, or have fullied it by any unworthy adtion, cannot 
any longer wear their arms in fhields properly figured, 
but were obliged to have them painted in an oval or 
round fhield. 

In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval fhields are in the dii'repute he fpeaks of; but in 
Italy, befide the popes and dignified prelates, many of 
the firft families of the laity have them. 

The fecular princes, in many other countries, alfo 
retain this form of the fhield, as the mod ancient and 
truly expreffive of the Roman clypeus. 

Shield, in heraldry, the efcutcheonor field on which 
the bearings of coats of arms are placed. SeeHERALDP.v. 

SHIELD RAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHIELDS, North and South, two fea-port towns, 
the one north of the Tyne in Northumberland, the 
other on the fouth of the Tyne in the county of Dur¬ 
ham. South Shields contains above 200 falt-pans, and 
on both banks of the river are many convenient houfes 
for the entertainment of feamen and colliers, mod of 
the Newcaftle coal fleet having their ftation here nfually 
till their coals are brought down in the barges and 
lighters from Newcaftle. A very large Roman altar, 
of one entire ftone, was found fome years ago near this 
place, and put into the hands of the learned Dr Lifter, 
who, in his account of it fent to the Royal Society, 
fays it was erefted to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ca- 
racalla, when he took upon him the command of the 
empire and the whole army (after his father’s death at 
York), for bis fafe return from his fuccefsful expedition 
againft the Scots and Piffs. W, Long. 1. 12. N. Lai.. 
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Shifters. SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men 
.11. who are employed by the cooks to Ihift and change the 
Shilling ^ water in which the flefh or fifh is put, and laid for fome 
time, in order to fit it for the kettle. 

SHIFTING a tackle, in fea language, the adt of 
removing the blocks of a tackle to a greater diftance 
from each other, on the objedt to which they are ap¬ 
plied in order to give a greater fcope or extent to their 
purchafe. This operation is otherwife called Jletting. 
Shifting the helm denotes the alteration of its pofition, 
by puffing it towards the oppofite fide of the ffip. 
Shifting the voyal, fignifies changing its pofition on the 
capftern, from the right to the left, and vice verfa. 

SHILLING, an Englilh filver coin equal to twelve 
pence or the twentieth part of a pound. 

Freherus derives the Saxon failing, whence our {hil¬ 
ling, from a corruption of ftliqua; proving the deriva¬ 
tion by feveral texts of law, and, among others, by the 
26th law, De annuls legaiis. Skinner deduces it from 
the Saxon Jcilid “ Afield,” by reafon of the efcutcheon 
of arms thereon. 

Bifirop Hooper derives it from the Arabic fchecle, fig- 
nifying a weight ; but others, with greater probability, 
deduce it from the Latin ftcilicus, which fignified in that 
language a quarter of an ounce, or the 48 th part of a 
Roman pound. In confirmation of this etymology it 
is alleged, that the fiiilling kept its original fignification, 
and bore the fame proportion to the Saxon pound as 
ficilicus did to the Roman and the Greek, being exadt- 
ly the 48th part of the Saxon pound ; a difcovery 
♦Explicatio which we owe to Mr Lambarde*. 

Rerum et However, the Saxon laws reckon the pound in the 
Verborum r ound number at 50 fifillings, but they really coined 

voc^Libra' 0Ut on ty ^ va ^ ue of the fiiilling was five- 

pence ; but it was reduced to fourpence above a centu¬ 
ry before the conqueft ; for feveral of the Saxon laws, 
made in Athelfian’s reign, oblige us to take this efti- 
mate. Thus it continued to the Norman times, as one 
of the Conqueror’s laws fufficiently afcertains; and it 
feems to have been the common coin by which the 
Engliff payments were adjufted. After the conqueft, 
the French folidus of twelvepence, which was in ufe 
among the Normans, was called by the Englifli name of 
{hilling; and the Saxon {hilling of fourpence took a 
Norman name, and was called the groat, or great coin, 
becaufe it was the largeft Englilh coin then known in 
England. 

It has been the opinion of the biftiops Fleetwood and 
'Gibfon, and of the antiquaries in general, that, though 
the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, and {hil¬ 
lings, as well as by pence and farthings, had been in 
conftant ufe even from the Saxon times, long before 
the Norman conqueft, there never was fuch a coin in 
England as either a pound or a mark, nor any fiiilling, 
till the year 1504 or 1505, when a few filver {hillings 
or twelve-pences. were coined, which have long fince 
been folely confined to the cabinets of colledtors. 

Mr Clark combats this opinion, alleging that fome 
coins mentioned by Mr Folkes, under Edward I. were 
probably Saxon {hillings new minted, and that arch- 
. Gram . bifhop Aelfric exprefsly faysf, that the Saxons had 
Saxon, ' three names for their money, viz. mancufes, {hillings, 

f. 5%. and pennies. He alfe urges the different value of the 

Saxon {hilling at different times, and its uniform pro¬ 
portion to the pound, as an argument that their {hil¬ 


ling was a coin; and the teftimony of the Saxon gof- Shilling, 
pels, in which the word we have tranflated pieces ofjil- Shiloh. 
•ver is rendered Jhillings , which, he fays, they would 
hardly have done, if there had been no fuch coin as a 
{hilling then in ufe. ' Accordingly the Saxons expreffed 
their {hilling in Latin by ficlus and argenteus. He far¬ 
ther adds, that the Saxon {hilling was never expreffed 
by folidus till after the Norman fettlements in Eng¬ 
land ; and howfoever it altered during the long period 
that elapfed from the conqueft to the time of Hen¬ 
ry VII. it was the moft conftant denomination of mo¬ 
ney in all payments, though it was then only a fpecies 
of account, or the twentieth part of the pound Ster¬ 
ling : and when it was again revived as a coin, it leffen- 
ed gradually as the pound Sterling leffened, from the 
28th of Edward III. to the 43d of Elizabeth. 

In the year 1560 there was a peculiar fort of {hil¬ 
ling ftruck in Ireland, of the value of ninepence Eng- 
lifli, which paffed in Ireland for twelvepence. The 
motto on the reverfe was, pofui Deum adjutorem 
meum. Eighty-two of thefe {hillings, according to Ma- 
lynes, went to the pound ; they therefore weighed 20 
grains, one-fourth each, which is fomewhat heavier in 
proportion than the Englilh {hilling of that time, 62 
whereof went to the pound, each weighing 92 grains 
feven-eighths; and the Irifh {hilling being valued at the 
Tower at ninepence Englilh, that is, one-fourth part 
lefs than the Englifh {hilling, it fhould therefore pro- 
portionably weigh one-fourth part lefs, and its full 
weight be fomewhat more than 62 grains ; but fome 
of them found at this time, though much worn, weighed 
69 grains. In the year 1598, five different pieces 
of money of this kind were ftruck in England for the 
fervice of the kingdom of Ireland. Thefe were {hil¬ 
lings to be current in Ireland at twelvepence each ; half 
fifillings to be current at fixpence, and quarter {hillings 
at threepence. Pennies and halfpennies were alfo ftruck 
of the fame kind, and fent over for the payment of the 
army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
very bafe mixture of copper and filver; and two years 
after there were more pieces of the fame kinds ftruck 
for the fame fervice, which were ftill worfe ; the former 
being three ounces of filver to nine ounces of copper ; 
and thefe latter only two ounces eighteen pennyweights 
to nine ounces two pennyweights of the alloy. 

The Dutch, Flemifh, and Germans, have likewife 
their {hilling, called fchelin, fchilling, fcalin, 8 cc. but thefe 
not being of the fame weight or finenefs with the Eng¬ 
lifh {hilling, are not current at the fame value. The 
Englifh {hilling is worth about 23 French fols ; thofe 
of Holland and Germany about 11 fols and an half ; 
thofe of Flanders about nine. The Dutch {hillings are 
alfo called fols de grot, becaufe equal to twelve gros. 

The Danes have copper {hillings worth about one- 
fourth of a farthing Sterling. 

SHILOH is a term famous among interpreters 
and commentators upon Scripture. It is found (Gen. 
xlix. 10.) to denote the Mefllah. The patriarch Ja¬ 
cob foretels his coming in thefe words ; “ The fceptre 
{hall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be¬ 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him {hall 
the gathering of the people be.” The Hebrew text 
reads, nbiff S3’ ’3 until Shiloh come. All Chriftian com¬ 
mentators agree, that this word ought to be underftood 
of the Meffiab, or Jefus Chrift ; but all are not agreed 

about 
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Shiloh, about its literaland grammatical fignification. St Jerome, 
Shingles, who tranflates it by l^ui mittendus ejl, manifeftly reads Shi- 
' kach “ fent,” inftead of Shiloh. The Septuagint have it 
Has etv tXd-n T06 airoittifAiva avra > Or, Ewe «v c?v< 3 -h « ctTroKurcu^ 
(as if they had read inftead of n 1 ?!?)* u e. “ Until 
the coming of him to whom it isreferved or, “ Till 
we fee arrive that which is referved for him.” 

It mull be owned, that the fignification of the He¬ 
brew word Shiloh is not well known. Some tranflate, 
“ the feeptre fhall not depart from Judah, till he comes 
to whom it belongsor inftead of 1% O- 
thers, “ till the coming of the peace-maker or, “ the 
pacific or, “ of profperity,” profperatui ejl. Sha- 
lah fignifies, “ to be in peace, to be in profperity 
others, “ till the birth of him who lhall be bom of a 
woman that lhall conceive without the knowledge of a 
. , ■ j man,” or K'b.7 fecundina JluxusJ ; otherwife, “ the 
de Dieu U<1 feeptre lhall not depart from Judah, till its end, its ruin ; 

till the downfal of the kingdom of the Jews,” 01 
fLe elerc rfw it hat ceafed, it ha. finijhed Some Rabbins have 
in Gencf. taken the name Sikh of Shiloh, as if it fignified the city 
of this name in Paleftine : “ The feeptre lhall not be 
taken away from Judah till it comes to Shiloh ; till it 
lhall be taken from him to be given to Saul at Shiloh.” 
But in what part of Scripture is it faid, that Saul was 
acknowledged as king or confecrated at Shiloh ? If we 
would underhand it of Jereboam toe fon of Nebat, the 
matter is ftill as uncertain. The Scripture mentions no 
affembly at Shiloh that admitted him as king. A more 
modern author derives Shiloh from nVty, fatigar, which 
fometimes fignifies to be wary, to fuffer; “ till his la¬ 
bours, his fufferings, his paflron, lhall happen.” 

But not to amufe ourfelves about feeking out the 
grammatical fignification of Shiloh, it is fufficient for 
us to Ihow, that the ancient Jews are in this matter 
agreed with the Chriftians : they acknowledge, that 
this word Hands for the MeJJiah the King. It is thus 
that the paraphrafts Onkelos and Jonathan, that the an¬ 
cient Hebrew commentaries upon Genefis, and that the 
Talmudifts themfelves, explain it. If Jefus Chrill and 
his apoftles did not make ufe of this palTage to prove 
the Coming of the Meffiah, it was becaufe then the com- 
'pletion of this prophecy was not fufticiently manifeft. 
The feeptre ftill continued among th? Jews ; they had 
ftill kings of their own nation in the peril ns of the He- 
rods ; but foon after the fieptre was entirely taken away 
from them, and has never been reftored to them fince. 

The conceited Jews feek in vain to put forced mean¬ 
ings upon this prophecy of Jacob ; faying, for example, 
that the feeptre intimates the dominion of ftrangers, to 
which they have been in fubjeflion, or the hope of fee¬ 
ing one day the feeptre or fupreme power fettled again 
among themfelves. It is eafy to perceive, that all this 
is contrived to deliver themfelves out of perplexity. In 
vain likewife they take refuge in certain princes of the 
captivity, whom they pretend to have fubfifted beyond 
the Euphrates, exercifing an authority over their nation 
Tittle differing from abiblute, and being of the race of 
David. This pretended fucceflion of princes is perfectly 
chimerical; and though at certain times they could fhow 
a fucceflion, it continued but a fhort time, and their au¬ 
thority was too obfeure, and too much limited, to be 
the objeft of a prophecy fo remarkable as this was. 

SHINGLES, in building, pieces of wood fawn to a 
certain fcantling, or, as is more ufual, cleft and made 


like wedges. There are different fizes; the largeft three ^Ship 
feet by about fix inches, and in thicknefs tapering from 
lefs than three fourths to about the ninth of an inch. 

There are fome two feet, and others eighteen inches in 
length ; thefe have breadth and thicknefs correfponding 
to their length. They are made of different kinds cl 
wood, but cedar affords the lighteft and molt durable. 

Shingles are made in, and great numbers annually 
export&d from, many parts of the United States. The 
want of them is in many countries fupplied by thatch, 
tiles, and dates: the firft of thefe is inferior in evei y 
refpeft; the two others are more iecure from fire, but 
on account of their great weight embarrafs the architect, 
and are not fo fit for the conftruftion of large roofs. 

SHIP, a general name for all large vdTels, particu¬ 
larly thofe equipped with three mafts and a bowfprit; 
the mafts being compofed of a lowermaft, topmaft, and 
top-gallant-maft : each of thefe being provided with 
yards,'fails, &c. Ships, in general, are either employ¬ 
ed fi r war or merchandize. 

Ships of War are veffels properly equipped with ar¬ 
tillery, ammunition, and all the neceffary martial wea¬ 
pons and inftruments for attack or defence. They are 
diftinguifhed from each other by their fcveral ranks or 
'claffes, called rates, as follows: Ships of the firft rate 
mount from ico guns to no guns and upwards; fe- 
cond rate, from 90 to 98 guns ; third rate, from 64 to 
74 guns ; fourth rate, from 50 to 60 guns ; fifth rate, 
from 32 to 44 guns ; and lixth rates, from 20 to 28 
guns. See the article Rate. Veffels carrying lefs than 2a 
guns are denominated Jloops, cutten,fire-Jhips, and bombs , 

It has lately be;n propofed to reduce the number of 
thefe rates, which w >uld be a faving, and alfo produftive 
offeveral material advantages. 

In Plate CCCCL. is the reprefentation of a firft 
rate, with rigging, &c. the feveral parts of which are 
as follow: 

Parts of the hull.—A, The cathead ; B, The fore¬ 
chain-wales, or chains; C, The main-chains; D, The 
mizen-chains; E, The entering port; F, The hawfe- 
holes; G, The poop-lanterns ; H, The chefs-tree ; I, 

The head ; K, The ftern. 

1, The bowfprit. 2, Yard and fail. 3, Gammon¬ 
ing. 4, Manrope. 5, Bobftay. 6, Spritfail-lheets, 

7, Pendants. 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards., 

10, Lifts. 11, Clue-lines. 13, Spritfail horfes, 13, 
Buntlines. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Bowfprit-fhroud. 

16, Jib-boom. 17, Jibftay and fail. 18, Halliards, 

19, Sheets. 20, Horfes. 21, Jib-guy. 22, Spritfifil- 
topfail yard. 23, Horfes. 34, Sheets, 25, Lifts. 

26, Braces and pendants. 27, Cap of bowfprit. 28, 

Jack ftaff. 29, Truck. 30, Jack flag.—31, Fere- 
maji. 32, Runner and tackle. 33, Shrouds, 34, 
Laniards. 35, Stay and laniard. 36, Preventer-ftay 
and laniard. 37, Woolding of the malt. 38, Fore¬ 
yard and fail- 39, Horfes. 40, Top, 41, Crowfoot. 

42, Jeers. 43, Yard-tackles. 44, Lifts, 45, Braces 
and pendants. 46, Sheets. 47, Foretacks. 48, Bow¬ 
lines and bridles. 49, Fore bunt lines. 50, Fore leech¬ 
lines. ' 51, Preventer-brace. 52, Futtock-lhrouds.— 

53 , Foretop-majl. 54, Shrouds and laniards. 57. Fore- 
top-la '1 yard and fail. 56, Stay and fail. 57, Runner. 

58, Back-ftays 79, Halliards. 60, Lifts. 61, Braces 
and pendants. 62, Horfes. 63, Clew-lines. 64, Bow¬ 
lines and bridles. 65, Reef-tackles. 66, Sheets. 67, 

Buntliues. 
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Bunt-lines. 68,‘ Crofs-trees. 69, Cap. 70, Foretop- to each deck, -the next under the beams being called -Shift, 
gallant-mart. 71, Shrouds. 72, Yard and fail. 7 3> clamps; 36, The beams of the middle gun-deck tore and 
Backftays. 74, Stay. 75, Lifts. 76, Clew-lines. 77, aft ; 37, The carlings of the middle gun-deck fore and 
Braces and pendants. 78, Bowlines and bridles. 79, aft; 38, The fore-bits; 39, The after or main bits; 
Elag-ftaff. 80, Truck. 81, Flag-lfoy-ftaff. 82, Flag 40, The hatchway to the gunner’s and boatfwain’s ftore- 
qf the lord-high admiral.—83, Mainmaji. 84, Shrouds, rooms ; 41, The jeer-capftan. 

85, Laniards. 86, Runner and tackle. 87, Futtock- F, The-orlop—42,43,44, The gunner’s, boatfwain’s, 
fhrouds. 88, Top-lantern. 89, Crank of ditto. 90, and carpenter’s ftore-rooms; 45, The beams of the 
Stay. 91, Preventer flay. 92, Stay-tackles. 93, lower gun-deck; 46, 47, The pillars and the riders, 
Woolding of the mart. 94, Jeers. 95, Yard-tackles. fore and aft ; 48, The bulkhead of the ftore-rooms. ; 

96, Lifts. 97, Braces and pendants. .98, Horfes.. 99, G, The hold—49, 50, 51, The foot-hook rider, the 
Sheets. ico, Tacks. roi, Bowlines and bridles, floor rider, and the ftandard, fore and aft; 52, The 
*02, Crow-foot. 103, Cap. 104, Top. 105, Bunt- pillars' ; 53, The fte.p of the foremaft ; 54, The kelfon, 
lines. 1.06. Leech-lines. 107, Yard and fail.—108, or falfe keel, and dead rifing; 55, The dead-wood. 
Main-topmajl. 1-09, Shrouds and laniards. 110, Yard ' H, At midftiips in the hold—56, The floor-timbers ( ; 
and fail, iit, Futtock fhrouds. 112,, Backftays. 57, The keel; 5S, The well; 59, The chain-pump; 

113, Stay. 114, Stayfail and halliards. 115, Tye, 60, The ftep of the mainmaft; 61, 62, Beams and car- 
116, Halliards, u 7, Lifts. 1 18, Clew-lines. 119, lings of the orlop, fore and aft. 

Braces and pendants. 120, Horfes. 121, Sheets. 122, I, The orlop amidfhips—63, The cable tire ; 64, The 
Bowlines’and‘bridles. 123,' Buntlines. 124, Reef- main hatchway. 

tackles. 125, Crofs-trees. ,126, Cap.—127, Main-top- R, The lower gun-deck amidfhips—65, The ladder 
gallmt-mnjl. 128, Shrouds and laniards. 129, Yar 4 leading up to the middle gun-deck; 66, The lower tire ’ 
and fail. 130, Backftays. 131, Stay. 132, 'Stay- of por.ts, 

fail and halliards. 133, Lifts. 134, Braces and pen- L, The middle gun-deck amidfhip—67, The middle 
dants. 135, Bowlines and bridles.. 126, Clew-lints, tire of ports; 68, The entering port; 69, The main 
337, Flag-ftaff. 138, Truck. 139, Flagftaff-ftay. 140, jeer bits ; 70, Twifted pillars or jtanchions ; 71, The 
Flag-ftandard.—j 41, Mi%en-mqjl . 142, Shrouds, and capftan ; 72, Gratings; 73, The'ladder leading to the 

laniards. 143, Cap. 144, Yard and tail. H 5 > upper deck. 

Block for fignal halliards. .146, Sheet. 147, Pen - bf, The upper gun-deck amidfhips—74, The maintop- 
dant lines. 148, 1 Peck-brails. 149, Stayfail.- 150, fail-fheet bits; 75, the upper partners of the mainmalp; 

Stay. 151, Derrick and fpan. 152, Top. 153, 76, The gallows on which l'pare topmafts, &c. are laid'; 
Crofs-jack-yard. 154, Crofs-jack lifts. 155, Crois- 77, The forelheet blocks: 78, The rennets ; 79, The 
jack braces. , 156, Crofs-jack flings.— 157. Mizen-top- gunwale.; 80, The upper gratings ; 8i, The drift 
maji. 158, Shrouds and laniards. 159, Yard and fail, brackets ; 82, The pit's dale; 83, The capftan pall. 

160, Backftays; 161, Stay. 162, Halliards. 163, N, Abaft the mainmaft—84, The gangway off the 
Lifts. 164, Braces and pendants. 165, Bowlines quarterdeck; 85, The bulkhead o‘f the coach; 86, The 
and bridles. 166, Sheets. 167, Clew-lines. 168, ftaii cafe down to the middle gup-deck ; 87, The beams 
Stayfail. • r6q,- Crofs-trees. 170, Cap. 171, Flag- of the upper deck; 88, The gratings about the main- 
ftaff. 172, Flagftaff-ftay, 173, Truck. 174, Flag, mart; 89, The coach or council-chamber; 90, The ftair- 
nniom 175, Enfign-ftaff. "176, Truck. 177. En- cafe up to the quarterdeck. 

fign. 178, Stern ladder. 179, Bower cable. O, The quarterdeck—91, The beams; 92, The car¬ 

pi „ 2. Vlate CCCCLI. is a vertical longitudinal lings; 93, The partners of the mizenmaft ; 94, The 
feaion of a firft rate fhip of war, with references to ..the gangway up to the poop; 95, The bulkhead of the 
principal parts ; which are as follow : • cuddy. 

A, Is the head, containing,—!, The ftem ; 2, The P, The poop—96, The trumpeter’s cabin; 97, Th<J> 
knee of the head or cutwater; 3, The lower and up- tafforel. 

per cheek ; 4, The trail-board ; 5, The figure ; 6, The The captain’s cabin. 

gratings ; 7, The brackets ; 8, The falfe item ; 9, The R, the cuddy, ufually divided for the mafter and fe- 

breaft hooks ; 10, The haufe holes ; i 1, The bulkhead cretary’s officers. 

forward ; 12, The cat-head ; 13, The cat-hook ; 14, S, The ftate-room, out of. which is made the bed- 
Neceffary feats ; 15, The manger within bpard ; 16, chamber and other convenienci.es for the commander in 
The bowfprit. chief 5 9 8 * The entrance into the gallery ; 99, The 

B, Upon the forecaftle—17, The gratings ; 18, The bulkhead' of the great cabin ; 100, The ftem lights and 
partners of the nijlt; 19, The gunwale ; 20, The bel- after galleries. 

fry ; 21, The funnel for frooke ; 22, The gangway go- ' T, The ward-room, allotted for the lieutenants and 
ing off the forcafUe ; 23, The forecaftle guns. marine officers; *oi, The lower gallery; 102, The fleer- 

C In the forecaftle-—24, The door of the bulkhead , age and bulkhead of the wardroom; 103, The whip- 
forvvard ; 125,Officers cabins; 26, Sfcftrcafe j'27, Forth fluff* commanding the tiller; 104, Tbg after ftaircate 
top-fail fheet bits ; 28, The beams : 29, The carlings. leading down to the lower gun-deck. 

J), The middle gun-deck forward—30, The fore* " V, Several officers cabins the mainmaft, where 
leer bits ; 31, The oven and furnace of copper ; 32, Tile the fbldiers'generally'keep guard. . 
caDtain’s cook room; 33, The ladder or-way to the W, The gun-room—105, The tiller commanding the 
forecaftle. * ’rudder; ro6, The rudder ; 107, The ftern-poft ; 108, 

E The lower gun-deck forward—34, The knees fore Th'e tiller-tranfom ; 109,' The feveral tranfoms, viz. i, 

9nd aft; 3 - 5 * The fpirketings, or the,firft ftreaft next 2, 3,4,5.; jjq, The gun-room ports, or Hern-chafe.; 

4 "■ ' 
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Ship. in. The bread-room fcuttle, out of the gunroom; 
112, The main capdan ; 113, The pall of tile capdan ; 
114, The partner; 115, The bulkhead of the bread- 
room. 

X, The bread-room. 

Y, The Reward's room, where all provifions are 
weighed and lerved out. 

Z, The cockpit, where are fubJivifions for the purfer, 
the furgeon, aru his mates. 

AA, The platform or orlop, where provifion is made 
for the wounded in the time of fervice ; 116, Tie hold 
abaft the main-mad ; 11 7, The Rep of the rnizen maft ; 
11B, The kelfon, or fade keel; 119, The dead wood, 
or riling. 

Ships of war are fitted out either at the expence of 
the hate or by individvals. Thole fitted out by the Bri- 
tilh government are called King’s Jhips, and are divided 
into Jhips of the line, frigates, Jloops, &c. Far an 
account of each of thele, fee the reipective articles. 
Ships of war fitted out by individuals are called priva¬ 
teers. Seethe article Privateer. 

slrmed-Smp. See AuMe.n-Slip. 

Bomb-Smp . See BouB-VeJJels. 

Double-Snip. See Snip-Building. 

Fire-Stup. See Fins-Ship. 

Hofpital-SHip, a velfel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of war, and receiv e their fick or wounded ; 
for which purpofe her decks fliould be high, and her 
ports fufficiently large. Her cables ought allb to run 
upon the upper deck, to the end that the beds or cra¬ 
dles may be more commodiouily placed between decks, 
and admit a free paifage of the air to dilperle that 
which is offenlive or corrupted. 

Merchant-Snip, a velfel employed in commerce to 
carry commodities of various forts from one port to 
another. 

The larged merchant fhips are thofe employed by 
the different companies of merchants who trade to the 
Ead-Indies. They are in general larger than Englifh 40 
gun fhips ; and are commonly mounted with 20 guns 
on their upper-deck, which are nine pounders ; and fix 
on their quarter-deck, which are fix pounders. 

Regifcr-Smp. See REGis<r£R-Ship. 

Store-Smr, a veffel employed to carry artillery or 
naval dores for the ufe of a deet, fortrefs, or garrifon. 

Tranfport-Smp, is generally ufed to conduct troops 
from one place to another. 

Befides the different kinds of fhips abovementioned, 
which are denominated from the purpofe for which 
they are employed, velfels have alfo, in general, been 
named according to the different manner of rigging 
them. It would be an endlefs, and at the fame time an 
unneceffary talk, to enumerate all the different kinds of 
velfels with refpedt to their rigging; and theiefi re a 
few only are here taken notice of. Fig. 3. Plate 
CCCCLl. is a Jhip which would be converted into a 
bark by dripping the mizen mad of its yards and the 
fails belonging to them. If each mad, its correfponding 
topmadand tnpgali. ; nt-mad, inliead of being compoled 
of feparate pieces of wood, were all of me co'tinued 
piece, then this velfel with very little .'.iteration would 
be a polacre. Fig. 4. reprefeniS a Jrw-~.v; fig. 5. a bi- 
Plate landei ; fig. 6. a brig; fig. 7. a ketch ; fig. 8. a fhion- 
CCCCLII. er; rig. 9. a Jloop ; fig. 10. a zebec ; fig. 11. a galliot; 

fig. 12 trigger; fig. 13. a galley under fail; fig. 14. 
dit.o rowing. 

Von. XVII. 


Ships-are alfo fometimes named according to the dif¬ 
ferent modes of their confirufticn. Thus we fay, a cut- 
built {hip, &c. 

To Ship, is either ufed adtively, as to embark any 
perfon or put any thing aboard {hip : or pailively, to 
receive any thing into a {hip ; as, “ we {hipped a hea¬ 
vy fea at three o'clock in the morning.” 

To Ship, alfo implies to fix any thing in its place; 
as, to Ihip the oars, that is, to put them in their row- 
locks; to {hip the fw’ivel guns, is to fix them in their 
tickets; to fliip the handfpokes, &c. 

Machine for drawing Bolts cut of Ships, an inltru- 
ment invented by Mr. William Hill for this purpofe, 

His account of which is as follows*. * Traufajjsf 

“ Firfl, The ufe of this machine is to draw the kel- tlots ot tLe 
fon aod dead wood bolts out, and to draw the knee of hoc “d> fljr 
the head bolts.—Secondly, The heads of the ke-fon bolts rag-ement U 
heretofore were all obliged to be driven thro’ the kelfon, 0 f Arts.&c. 
floor timber;, and keel, to get them cut: by this means vol. x. 
the kelfon is often entirely dedroyed, and the large hole 
the head makes materially wounds the floors; and fre¬ 
quently, when the bolt is much corroded, it fcarfs, and 
the bolt comes out of the fide of the keel.—Thirdly, 

The dead wood bolts that are driven with two cr three 
drifts, are feldom or never got out, by which means the 
dead-wood is condemned, when fome of it is really ler- 
vice tble.—Fourthly, In drawing the knee of the head- 
bolts, fometimes the knee darts off, and cannot he got 
to again, but furs up, and with this machine may be 
drawn in ; for it has been proved to have more power 
in darting a bolt than the maul.” 

In fig. 1. “ A, A, leprefent two drong male ferews, pi ate 
working in female ferews near the extremities of the ccccliii. 
cheeks, againd plates of iron E, E. C C is the bolt 
to be drawn ; which, being held between the chaps of 
the machine at DD, is, by turning the ferews by the 
lever B, forced upwards out of the wood or plank of 
the fliip. F, F, are two dogs, with hooks at their low¬ 
er extremities ; which, being driven into the plank, ferve 
to fupport the machine till the chaps have got fad hold 
of the bolt. At the upper part ot thefe dogs are rings 
palling thro’ holes in a collar, moveable near the heads 
of the ferew. Fig. 2. is a view of the upper fide of the 
cheeks when joined together ; a, a, the holes in which 
the ferews work ; b, the chaps by which the bolts are 
drawn. Fig. 3. The under fide of the cheek : a, a, 
the boles in which the ferews work; b, the chaps by 
which the bolts are drawn, and where the teeth that 
gripe the bolt are more diftinftly fliewn. Kg. 4. One 
of the cheeks feparated from the other, the letters refer¬ 
ring as in fig. 2. and 3. 

This machine was tried in his majefly’s yard at Dept¬ 
ford, and was found of the greated utility!—“ Fird, it 
drew a bolt that was driven down fo tight as only to 
go one inch in fixteen blows with a double-headed 
maul, and was well clenched below: the bolt drew the 
ring a confiderable way into the wood, and wire drew 
itfelf through, and left the ring behind. Secondly, 
it drew abeltout of the Venus’s dead-wood that could 
not be got out by the maul. That part of it which 
went through the keel was bent clofe up to the lower 
part of the dead-wood, and the machine drew the bolt 
draight, and drew it out with eafe. It alfo drew a kelfon 
bolt out of the Stanley Wed 1 . diam m, in Meifrs 
Wells’^ yard, Deptford; which being a bolt of two 
drifts, could not be driven out. 
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When the 
fhip will 
back. 


('■ M;uuigement of Ships at Jingle anchor, is the method 

of taking c.ire of a fhip while riding at fingle anchor in 
a tide-way, by preventing her from fouling her anchor, 
o.c. The following rules for this purpofe, with which 
we have been favoured by Mr. Henry Taylor* of Npith 
Skields, will be found of the utmofl coulequence. 

Riding in a tide-way, with a frelh-of-wir.d, the fhip 
riner. Rid- A 1011 ^ have what is called a Jhort or windward fervice, 
ing at An- fay 45 or 50 fathoms of cable, and always fneered to 
chorinmo- windward (a), not always with the helm hard down, 
deratewea-hut more or lefs fo according to the fhength or weak- 
ther. nefs 0 p t he tide. It is a known-faft, that many fhips 
fheer their anchors home, drive onboard of other fhips, 
and on the funds near which they rode, before it has 
been difcovered that the anchor had been moved from 
r the place where it was let go. 

When the wind is crofs, or nearly crofs, off fhore, or 
in the oppofite direftion, fhips will always back. This 
is done by the mizen-topfail, affifted, if needful, by the 
rnizea-ftayfail; fuch as have no mizen-topfail com¬ 
monly ufe the main-topfail, or if it blows frelh, a top- 
gallant-fail, or any fuch fail at the gaff. 

In backing, a fhip fhould always wind with a taught 
cable, that it may be certain the anchor is drawn round. 
In cafe there is not a fufficiency of wind for that pur- 
pofe, the fhip fhould be hove apeak. 

Riding with the wind afore the beam, the yards 
^sought {h ou i4 be braced forward ; if abaft the beam, they are 
to be braced all aback. 

If the wind is fo far aft that the fhip will not back 
(which fhould not be attempted if, when the tide eafes, 
the fhip forges ahead, and brings the buoy on the lee 
quarter), (he mull be fet ahead: if the wind is far aft, 
and blows frelh, the utmofl care and attention is necef- 
fary, as fhips riding in this fituation often break their 
fheer, and come to windward of their anchors again. 
It fhould be obferved, that when the fhip lies in this 
ticklifh fituation, the after-yards rauft be braced for¬ 
ward, and the fore-yards the contrary way: fhe will lay 
fafe, as the buoy can be kept on the lee quarter, or fup- 
pofe the helm is aport, as long as the buoy is on the 
larboard quarter. With the helm thus, and the wind 
right aft, or nearly fo, the (larboard main and fore bra¬ 
ces fhould be hauled in. This fuppofes the main braces 
to lead forward. 

Tending to When the Ihip begins to tend to leeward, and the 
leeward buoy comes on the -weather-quarter, the fir it thing to 
when the be done is to brace about the fore-yard; and when the 

thip rauft vv j nc j comes near the beam, fet fhe fore-ftayfail, and 

ibefeta- 1 

head. 


0, 

How the 


to he bra¬ 
ced. 

3 

Riding 
windward 
tide in dan¬ 
ger of 
breaking 
her fheer. 


keep it (landing until it fhakes ; then brace all the yards 
fliarp fui ward, efpecially if it is likely to blow ftrong. 5 

Ii laying in the aforelaid pofition, and (lie breaks her How to 
fheer, brace about the main-yard immediately; if fhe manage 
recovers and brings the buoy on the lee or larboard quar- 
ter, let the main-yard be again braced about; but if (lie jJfft/eer 
come to a fheer the other way, by bringing the buoy 
on the other quarter, change the helm and brace the 
fore-yard to. 6 

Riding leeward tide with more cable than the wind- a 
ward fervice, and expecting the fhip will go to wind- is^ut 
ward of her anchor, begin as foon as the tide eafes to an( j t ), e ' 
fhorten in the cable. This is often hard work ; but it fhip isllke- 
is neceflary to be done, otherwife the anchor may be ly_ t0 g° ta 
fouled by the great,length of cable the fhip has to draw w ‘ n< iward. 
round; but even if that could be done, the cable would 
be damaged againft the bows or cut-water. It is to 
he obferved, that when a fhip rides windward tide the 
cable fhould be cackled from the fhort fervice towards 
the anchor, as far as will prevent the bare part touch¬ 
ing the fhip. 

When the fhip tends to windward and muft be fet a- 
head, hoift the fore-ftayfail as foon as it will hand, and 
when the buoy comes on the leequarter, haul down the 
fore-ftayfail, brace to the fore-yard, and put the helm 
a-lee; for till then the helm muft be kept a-weather and 
the yards full. j 

When the fhip rides leeward tide, and the wind in- How to 
creafes, care fhould be taken to give her more ca- manage ia 
ble in time, otherwife the anchor may ftart, and pro- a ® orm - 
bably it will be troublefome to get her brought up a- 
gain ; and this care is the more neceflary when the ihip 
rides in the haufe of another fhip. Previous to giving 
a long fervice it is ufual to take a weather-bit, that is, 
a turn of the cable over the windlafs end, fo that in 
veering away the fhip will be under command 1 . The 
fervice ought to be greafed, which will prevent its cha¬ 
fing in the haufe. 

If the gale continues to inereafe, the topm-affis fhould 
be ftruck in. time; but the fore-yard fhould feldom, if 
ever, be lowered down, that in cafe of parting the fore¬ 
fail may be ready to be fet. At fuch times there fhould 
be more on deck than the common anchor-watch, that 
no accident may happen from inattention or falling a- 
fleep. 

In a tide-way a fecond anchor fhould never be let 
go but when abfolutely neceflary; for a fhip will fome- 
limes ride eafter and fafer, efpecially if thefea runs high, 
with a very long fcope of cable and one anchor, than with 

lefs 


(a) It has been thought by fome theorifts, that fhips fhould be fheered to leeward of their anchors; but expe¬ 
rience and the common practice of the beft informed Teamen are againft that opinion : for it is found, that when a 
fhip rides leeward tide and fheered to windward, with the wind two or three points upon the bow, and blowing 
hard in the interval between the fqualls, the fheer will draw her towards the wind’s eye ; fo that when the next 
fquall comes, before fhe be preffed aftream of her anchor, it is probable there will be a lull again, and the fpring 
which the cable got by the fheer will greatly eafe it during the fquall. 

Every feaman knows that no fhip without a rudder, or the helm left loofe, will wear ; they always in fuch fi¬ 
xations fly to : this proves that' the wind preffingupon the quarter and the helm alee, a fhip will be lefs liable 
to break her fheer than when the helm is a-weather. Befides, if the helm is a-lee when fhe breaks her fheer, it 
will be a-weather when the wind comes on the other quarter, as it ought to be until fhe either faring to leeward, 
or bring the buoy on the other quarter. Now if the fhip breaks her fheer with the helm a-weather, it throws her 
head to the wind fo fuddenly as fcarce to give time to brace the yards about, and very probably fhe wifi fall over 
heranchor before the fore-ftayfail can be got up. 
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Ship- lefs length and two cables; however, it is advifable, as a weight of water difphced at the difference of thefe two 
preventive, when (hips have not room to drive, and the drafts of water. 

night is dark, to Jet fall a fecond anchor under foot, with “The moment the (hip lifted I diicovered (he had 
a range of cable along the deck. If this is not thought received more damage than was at firlt apprehended, her 
necellary to be done, the deep-fea lead Ihould be thrown leaks being fttch as filled her from lour to eighteen feet 
overboard, and the line frequently handled by the watch, water in an hour and an half. As nothing effeltual was 
that they may be allured lhe rides fall. to be expelled from pumping, lever,ll ficuttles or hole-. 

If at any time the anchor-watch, prefuming on their in the fhip’s fide were made, and valves fixed thereto, 
own knowledge, fhould wind the Ihip, or fuller her to to draw off the water at the lowed ebb of the tide, to 
break her (liter without calling the mate, he fhould im- facilitate the dilcharge of the remaining pait of the car- 
mediately, on the very firlt opportunity, oblige the crew go ; and, after many attempts, I fucceedcd in an exrer- 
to heave the anchor in fight; which will prevent the nal application of Iheep-lkin fewed on a fail and thrult 
commiffion of the like fault again; for befides the (hare of under the bottom, to Hop the body of water from rufh- 
trouble the watch will have, the relt of the crew will ing fo furionfly into the Hup. This bufinels elicited, 
blame them for neglecting their duty. moderate pumping enabled us to keep the Ihip to about 

Prudent mates leldom lie a week in a road-dead fix feet water at low water, and by a vigorous effort we 

without heaving their anchor in fight; even though they could bring the (hip fo light as (when the cargo Ihould 

of the chief have not the lead fufpicion of its being foul. There be all difeharged) to te ealily removed into deeper water, 

mate. are other reafons why the anchor diould be looked at; But as the external application might be dillmbed by 

fometimes the cable receives damage by fweeping wrecks fo doing, or totally removed by the agitation of the 
or anchors that have been lod, or from rocks or dones ; (hip, it was abl'olutely necellary to provide fome per- 
and it is often necellary to trip the anchor, in order to manei.t fecuritv for the lives of thofe who were to na- 
take a clearer birth, which Ihould be done as often as vigate ber to the river Thames. I then recommended 
any (hip brings up too near. as the cheaped, quicked, and mod effeltual plan, to lay 

Methodfor the fafe removal of fuch Ships as have been a deck in the hold, as low as the water could be pump- 
driven on fbnre. For this purpofe empty calks are ufually ed to, framed f > folidly and fecurely,and caulked fo tight, 
employed to float off the veil'd, efpecially if lhe is fmall, as to fwim the Ihip independent of her own leaky bottom, 
and at the fame time near the port to which it is propoled “ Beams of fir-timber twelve inches liquate were pla- 

to conduft her. In other cafes, the following method ced in the hold under every lower deck beam in the 

u Fhilofo- adopted by Mr Barnard* will anfwer. Ihip, as low as the water would permit; tbefe were in 

phical “ On January i, 1779 (fays Mr Barnard), in a mod two pieces, for the conveniency of getting them down, 

Tranfac- dreadful ftorm, the York Eaft Indiaman, of eight hun- and alfo for the better fixing them of an exalt length, 

tions, vol. jj-gj tons, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, part- and well bolted together when in their places. Over 

Fa. part 1. e j p C r gables in Margate roads, and was driven on Ihore, thefe were laid long Dantzic deals of two indies and 
within one hundred feet of the head and thirty feet of an half thick, well nailed and caulked. Againft the 
the fide of Margate pier, then drawing twenty-two feet (hip’s fide, all fore and aft, was well nailed a piece of 
fix inches water, the flow of a good fpring tide being only fir twelve inches broad and fix inches thick on the low- 
fourteen feet at that place. er and three inches on the upper edge, to prevent the 

“ On the third of the fame month I went down, as a deck fiom riling at the fide. Over the deck, at every 
{hip-builder, to affift, as much as lay in my power, my beam, was laid a crofs piece of fir timber fix inches deep 
worthy friend Sir Richard Hotham, to whom the Ihip and twelve inches broad, reaching from the pillar of 
belonged. I found her perfectly upright, and her (here the hold to the fhip’s fide, on which the Ihores were to 
(.or fide appearance) the fame as when firlt built, but be placed to refill the preffure of the water beneath, 
funk to the twelve feet water-mark fore and aft in a bed On each of thefe, and againft the lower-deck beam, at 
of chalk mixed with a ltiff blue clay, exactly the fhape equal diftanccs from the fide and middle of the Ihip, was 
of her body below that draft of water ; and from the placed an upright Ihore, fix inches by twelve, the lower 
rudder being torn from her as (he (truck coming on end let two inches into the crofs piece. From the foot 
Ihore, and the violent agitation of the lea after her be- of this fliore to the lhip’s fide, under the end of every 
ing there, her Item was fo greatly injured as to admit lower deck beam, wa> placed a diagonal Ihore fix inch- 
free accefs thereto, which filled her for four days equal es by twelve, to eafe the fhip’s deck of part of the (train 
to the flow of the tide. Having fully informed mylelf by throwing it on the fide. An upright fliore of three 
of her fituation and the flow of fpring tides, and being inches by twelve was placed from the end of every crofs 
clearly ot opinion lhe might be again got ofF, I recom- piece to the lower deck beams at the fide, and one of 
mended, as the firlt necellary ftep, the immediate dif- three inchesTy twelve on the midfhip end of every crofs 
charge of the cargo ; and, in the progrefs of that bufi- piece to the lower deck beam, and nailed to the pillars 
nels, I found the tide always flowed to the fame height in the hold. The firm tight bulkheads cr partitions 
on the fltip ; and when the cargo was half difeharged, were made as near the extremes of the Ihip as poflible. 
and I knew the remaining part Ihould not make her The ceiling or inlide plank of the Ihip was very fecurely 
draw more than eighteen feet water, and while I was caulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed a 
obfetving the water at twenty-two feet fix inches by the complete Ihip with a flat bottom within fide, to fwim the 
fhip’s mark, lhe inftantly lifted to feventeen feet eight outfide leaky one; and the bottom being depreffed fix 
inches; the water and air being before excluded by her feet below the external water, refilled the fliip’s weight 
preffure on the clay, and the atmofphere ailing upon above it equal to five hundred and eighty-one tons, and 
her upper part equal to ftx hundred tons, which is the- fafely conveyed her- to the dry-dock at Deptford.” 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 


I 

Definition. 

a 

Hiftory. 


S HIP-BUILDING, or Naval Architecture, is 
the art of conftrudting a fhip fo as to anfwer a par¬ 
ticular purpofe either of war or merchandise. 

To whom the world is indebted forthe invention of fliips 
is, like all other things of equal antiquity, uncertain. 

A very fmall portion of art or contrivance was feen' 
in the firft Blips : they were neither (Irong nor durable ; 
but confifted only of a few planks laid together, with¬ 
out beauty or ornament, and juft fo compacted as^ to 
keep out the water. In fome-places they were only the 
hulks or flocks of trees hollowed, and then confifted 
only of one piece of timber. Nor w'as wood alone ap¬ 
plied to this ufe ; but any other buoyant materials, as 
the Egyptian reed papyrus”; ”or‘ leather, of which the 
primitive Blips were frequently compofed ; the bottom 
and fides being extended on a frame of thin battens or 
fcantlings, of flexible wood, or begirt with wickers, 
fuch as we have frequently beheld amongft the Ameri¬ 
can favages. In this manner they were often navigated 
upon the rivers of Ethiopia, Eg>pt, and Sabtean Arabia, 
even in later times. But in the firft. of them, we find 
no mention of any thing but leather or hides fewed to¬ 
pe dier.*«_in a veil'd of this kind, Dardanus fecureJ his 
letreat to the country aiterwards called Trout, when he 
•was compelled by a terrible deluge to forfake his former 
habitation of Samothrace. According to Virgil,'Cha¬ 
ron’s infernal boat was of the fame compofition. 

c.But as the other arts extended their influence, naval 
?.ichitedlure likewise began to emerge from the gloom 
( f ignorance and barbarifm ; and as the fliips of thofe 
ages were increafed in bulk, and'better proportioned 
■for commerce, the appearance of thole floating citadels 
of un lfjal form, full of living men, flying with feemingly 
expanded wings over the fui face of the untravelled ocean, 
brack the ignorant people with terror and aftoniftiment: 
and hence, as we are told by Ariftophanes, arofe the 
fable of Pcrfeus flying to the Gorg ns, who was artfht- 
ally'carried thither in a fhip ! Hence, in all probability, 
the frmeus ftory of Tiiplclemus riding on a winged 
oragon is deduced, only becaufe he failed from Athens, 
in toe time of a great dearth, to a more plentiful country, 
to fupply the liecsfllties of bis people. The fiffion of 
;he flying horfe PegaJns may be joined with thefe, who, 
as lev.T.il mythologifts report, was nothing but a flvp 
with fail;, and thence faid to be the offspring of Nep¬ 
tune the fovereign of the fea ; nor does there appear 
any ether foundation for the ftories of griffins, or of 
Blips transformed into birds and fifties, which we fo 
often meet with in the ancient poets. So acceptable to 
the firft ages of the world were inventions of this nature, 
that whoever made any improvements in navigation or 
naval architect’.re, building new Blips better fitted for 
ftrength or fwiftnefs thin tlmfe ufed be'ere, or rendered 
ti e old more commodious by additional contrivances, 
or difeevered countries unknown to former travellers, 
were thought worthy of the greateft hononrs, and often 
rdfociated into the number of their deified heroes. Hence 
v.e have in aflronomy the figns of Aries and Taurus, 
winch were no other than two Blips: the former tranf- 


ported Phryxus from Greece to.Colchos, and the lat- 
ter„Europa from Phoenicia to Crete. Argo, Pegafus, 
and Perfeus, were likewife new fliips of a different 
fort from the former, which being greatly admired by 
the barbarous and uninftrudled people of thofe times, 
were tranflatedlamongfl the ft art, in commemoration of 
their inventors, and metamorphofed into con deflations 
by the poets of their own and of fucceeding ages. 

The chief parts, of which fhips anciently confifted, 
were three, viz. the belly, the prow, and the ftern : thefe 
were again c mpofed of other fmaller parts, which fliail 
be briefly deferibed in their order. In the defeription, 
we chiefly follow Scheffer, who hath fo copioufly treat¬ 
ed this fubject, and with fuch induftry and learning col- 
ledted whatever is necelfary to illuftrate it, that very little 
room is left for enlargement by thofe who incline to pur- 
fue this inveftigation. 

i. In the belly, or middle part of the fhip, there was 
Tfocr/c, carina, or the “ keel,” which v. as compofed of 
wood : it was placed at the bottom of the fhip, being 
deligned to cut and glide through the wave?, and there¬ 
fore was not broad, but nairow and fharp ; whence it 
may be peicehed that not all fliips, but only the ,«**!■*/, 
which fhips -of war are called, whofe bellies were 
ftraigbt and of a fmafl circumference, were provided 
with keels, the reft having ufually flat bottoms. Around 
the ouifide of the keel were fixed pieces of wood, to pre¬ 
vent it from being damaged when the fhip was firft 
launched into the water, or afterwards • (truck on any 
rocks ; thefe were called ryaya,, in Latin cunei. 

Next to the keel was <jthe ** pump-well, or 
well-room,’i within which was contained the «rrxm, or 
“ pump;” through which water was conveyed out of 
the Blip. . 

After this, there was huriya ry.mr, -or the “ fecond 
keel,” fomewhat refembling what is now called the 
kelfon; it was placed beneath the pump, and called 
Xii rSnv, kxe/towoLov : by fome it is falfely fuppo- 

fed to be tlie fame with 

Above the pump was an hollow place, called by He¬ 
rodotus ao/x h Tdcvnoc, by Pollux kutos and y*?pa, becatife 
large and capacious, after the form of a belly ; by the 
Latins, tejludo. This was formed by crooked ribs f with 
which it was furrounded, which were pieces of wood 
rifing from the keel upwards, and called by Hefychius 
voMi/r, and by others, i\*u\ia, the belly of the Blip be¬ 
ing contained within them : in Latin, cojia; and in Eng- 
lifh, timbers. Upon thefe were placed certain planks, 
which Ariflopbanes cads tvrii&neia-, or intymiJ'a. 

The v'rtvfat, latera, or “ tides” of the fhip, enc~m- 
pafled' all the former parts on both hands; thefe were 
compofed of large raftersextending from prow to ftern, 
and called £«s'«f!c, and £®yiaya?a, becaufe by them the 
whole fabric was begirt or furrounded. 

V- In both thefe fides the rowers had their places, call¬ 
ed and aPccXia, in Latin fori and tranjira , placed 

above one another ; the lowed was cilLd Saxayot, and- 
thofe that laboured therein S-ax.ay.ioi the middle, 
and the men fryc j ; the upptr.r.oft 3y?r3/, whence the 
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Hiftory. rower; were termed S-pavor*/. In theft apartments were 
fpaces through which the rowers put their oars ; thefe 
were fom .’times one continued vacuity from one end to 
the other, called <r f a<p>i£, but more ufuallv diftindt holes, 
each of which was deligned for a fingle oar ; thefe 
were ftyled Tfouara, TpttmuuTj, as all'o o<?6a\uo/, becaufe 
not unlike the eyes of living creatures. All of them were 
by a more general name termed iyxasra, from containing 
the oars ; but lyx-am iv feems to have been another thing, 
fignifying the fpaces between the banks of oars on each 
fide, where the paffengers appear to have been placed. 
On the top of all there was a paffage or place to walk, 
called tGTWfXi Of, and fflrapafljiav:j, as joining to the -S-fano/, 
or uppermoft bank of oais. 

2. rip a-fti, the “ prow or fore-deck,” whence it is 

fonietimes called /seTa-rov, and commonly didinguifhed 
by other metaphorical titles taken from human faces. 
In fome fhips there i; mention of two prows, as alfo 
two fterns ; fuch was Danaus’s (hip adorned by Miner¬ 
va when he fled from Egypt. It was ufual to beautify 
ihe prow with g dd and various forts of paint and co¬ 
lours j in the primitive times red was m oft in ufe ; 
whence Horner’s (hips were commonly dignified with 
the titles of ft/^To^-jpm^and <po<’<*s*-a;ao;,or “ red faced;” 
the blue likewife, or fky-colour, was frequently made 
nfe of, as bearing a near lefem’olance to the colour of 
thefea; whence we find fhips called by Homer *t,aoM>«rp®po;, 
by Ariftopbanes «nri;ifo»i/. Several other colours were 
alfo made ufe of; nor were they barely varnilhed over 
with them, hu: very often annealed by wax melted in 
the fire, fo as neither the fun, winds, nor water, were 
able to deface them. The art of doing this was called 
from the wax from the fire ihiusixx, which 

is defcribed by Vitruvius, and mentioned in Ovid. 

- PiSa cohribus ujlis 

Caruleam matron concava puppis halet. 

The painted fhip with melted wax anneal’d 

Had Tethys for its deity- 

In theft colours the various forms of gods, animals, 
plants, &c. were ufually drawn, which were likewife 
often added as ornaments to other parts of the fhips, as 
plainly appears from the ancient monuments preiented 
to the world by Bayfms. 

The fides of the prow 7 were termed si-i-spa, or “ wings,” 
and 'a-zti-j, according to Scheffer, or rather mraputu ; for 
fince the prow is commonly compared to a human face, 
it will naturally follow that the fides fhould be called 
(boles. Thefe are now called bows by our mariners. 

3. Tlpt/fjcDi, “ the hind-deck or poop,” ftmetimes called 
*P*, the “ tail,” becaufe the hindmofl part of the fhip ; 
it was of a figure more inclining to round than the 
prow, the extremity of which was (harp, that it might 
cut the waters; it was alfo built higher than the prow, 
and was the place where the pilot fat to fleer; the 
outer-bending part of it was called tn<nia«, anfvvering 
to our term quarter . 

They had various ornaments of fculpture on the 
prow ; as helmets, animals, triumphal wieaths, &c.— 
The ftern was more particularly adorned with wings, 
fhields, See. Sometimes a little mafl was erected where¬ 
on to hang ribbands of divers colour;, which ferved in- 
ftead of a flag to diftinguifh the fhip; and a weather¬ 
cock, to fignify the part from whence the wind blew. 


On the extremity of the prow was placed a round 
piece of wood called the from its bending ; and 

fometimes the “ e}e”of the fhip, becaufe fix¬ 

ed in the fire-deck; on this was inferibed the name of 
tire fhip, which was ufually taken from the figure paint¬ 
ed on the flag. Hence comes the frequent mention of 
fhips called Pcgafi, S.jlhe, bulls, rams, tigers. Sic. which 
the poets took the liberty to reprefent as living den¬ 
tures that tranfported their riders itom one country to 
another. 

The whole fabric being completed, it was fortified 
with pitch, and fometimes a mixture of rofin, to fecure 
the wood from the waters ; whence it comes tint Ho¬ 
mer’s fhips ate everywhere mentioned with the epithet 
of fstianiri, or “ black.” The firfi that made ufe of 
pitch were the inhabitants of Phxacia, fince called Cor- 
fica; fometimes wax was employed in the lame ufe; 
whence Ovid. 
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Ccerulea ceratas acc'ipit unda rates . 

The azure waves receive the waxed fhips. 

After all, the fhip being bedecked with garlands 
and flowers, the mariners alfo adorned with crowns, lhe 
was launched into the fea with loud acclamations and 
other expreflions of joy ; and being purified by a prieii 
with a lighted torch, an egg and brimftone, or after 
fome other manner, was con.ecrated to the god whofe 
image fhe bore. 

The fhips of war of the ancients were diftinguifhed 
from other kinds of veffels by various turrets and accef- 
fions of building, fome to defend their own loldiers, and 
others to annoy the enemy ; and from one another, in 
latter ages, by feveral degrees or ranks of oars, the mod 
ufual number of which was four or five, which appear 
not to have been arranged, as fome imagine, on the 
fame level in different parts of the fhip ; nor yet, as 
others have fuppofed, clireftly above one another’s 
heads; but their feats being placed one behind another, 
afeended gradually, like flairs. Ptolemy Philopatcr, 
urged by a vain-glorious defire of exceeding all the 
world befides in naval architefture, is faid to have far¬ 
ther enlarged the number of banks to 40 ; and the fhip 
being otherwife in equal proportion, this raifed her to 
fuch an enormous bulk, that fhe appeared at a diflance 
like a floating mountain or ifland ; and, upon a nearer 
view, like a proffginus caftle on the ocean. She was 
280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 high (each cubit be¬ 
ing 1 Englilh foot 5!; inches), and carried 400 rowers, 
400 failors, and 3000 foldiers. Another which the- 
fame prince made to fail on the Nile,, we are told, was 
half a ftadium long. Yet theft were nothing in compa- 
rifon of Pliero’s fhip, built under the direction of Ar¬ 
chimedes ; on the flrudure whereof Mofchion wrote a. 
whole volume. There was wood enough employed in. 
it to make 50 galleys ; it had all the variety of ap.ut- 
ments ofa palace ; fuch as banqueting-rooms, galleries,, 
gardens, fifh-ponds, (tables, mills, baths, and a temple to 
Venus. The floors of the middle apartment were all 
inhid, and reprefented in various colours the ftoriesof 
Homer’s Iltad. The ceilings, windows, and all other 
parts, were finifhed: with wonderful art, and emhell.fhcd 
with all kinds of ornaments. In the uppermoft apart¬ 
ment there was a fpacious gymnafium, or place forex- 
ercift, and water was conveyed to the garden by pipes,. 

foiae 
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iliitory. fc>me of hardened clay, and others of lead. The floors 
of the temple of Venus were inlaid with agates and 
other precious dones ; the iniide lined with cyprefs 
wood ; the windows adorned with ivory paintings and 
fmall ftatues. There was likewife a library.. This vef- 
fel was adorned on all fides with fine paintings. It had 
20 benches of oars, and was encompaffed with an iron 
rampart, eight towers, with -walls and bulwarks, furnifh- 
ed with machines of war, particularly one which threw 
a done of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, the 
i pace of half a mile, with many other particulars related 
by Atbenreus. Caligula likewife built a veffil adorned 
with jewels in the poop, with fail’s of many colours, and 
furnifhed with large porticoes, bagnios, and banquet- 
ing-rooms, befides rows of vines, and fruit-trees of va¬ 
rious kinds. But thefe, and all fnch monftrous fabrics, 
ferved only for ihow and oflentation, being rendered by 
their vafl bulk unwieldy and unfit for fervice. Athe- 
nceus informs us, the common names they were known 
by, were Cyclades , or JEtna, i. e. “ iflands, or moun¬ 
tains,” to which they feemed nearly equal in bignefs ; 
confifting, as fome report, of as many materials as 
would have compofed 50 triremes, or fhips of three 
banks. 

The vcffels employed by the northern nations appear 
to have been {till more imperfedt than thofe of the Ho¬ 
mans ; for a law was enadted in the reign of the em¬ 
peror Honorius, 24th September, A. D. 41 0 , inflict¬ 
ing capital punifhment on any -who fhould inftrudt the 
barbarians in the art of fhip-building ; a proof at once 
of the great eflimation in which this fcience was then 
held, and of the ignorance of the barbarians with re¬ 
gard to it. 

The fleet of Richard I. of England, when he 
weighed anchor for the holy war from Meffina, in Si¬ 
cily, where he had paffed the winter, A. D. 1190-I, 
is laid to have confided of 150 great fhips and 33 gal¬ 
leys, befides barks, tartans, &c. What kinds of fhips 
thefe were is not mentioned. To the crufades, however 
pernicious in other refpedfs, this fcience feems to owe 
fome improvements ; and to this particular one we are 
indebted for Richard’s marine code, commonly called- 
the Laws of Oleron, from the name of a fmall ifland on 
the coafl of France, where he compofed them, and 
which mod of the nations in Europe have made the ba- 
Foedera, fis of their maritime regulations. Thofe fhips, if they 

vol, ii. merited the name of fhips, were probably very fmall, 

p- 943 - as we find that fo long after as the; time of Edward I. 

anno 1304, 40 men were deemed diffident to man the 
Ib.vol. iv, bed and larged veffels in England; and that Edward 

p.664. the Third, anno 1335, ordained the mayor and fherifFs 

of London to “ take up all fhips in their port, and all 
other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 43 tons 
and upwards, and to furnifh the fame-with armed men 
and other neceffaries of war, againd. the Scots his ene¬ 
mies, confederated with certain perfons of foreign na¬ 
tions.” Edward the Third’s fleet before Calais, anno 
1347, confided,of 738 Englifh drips, carrying 14,956 
mariners, being on an average but 20 men to each fhip ; 
ij lhips and 459 mariners, from Bayonne in Guienne, 
being 30 men to each fhip ; 7 fhips and.1-84 men from 
Spain, which is 26 men to each fhip; one‘from Ireland, 
carrying 25 men j. 14 from Flanders, with 133 men, 
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being fcarcely 10 men to each fhip ; and one from Gael- Hiflflrft 
derland, with 24 mariners. Fifteen of thefe were call- w 
ed the king’s own fhips, manned with 419 mariners, 
being fomewbat under 17 to each fhip. 

Flidorians reprefent the velfels of Venice and Genoa 
as the larged and the bed about this lime, but they 
were foon exceeded in fize by the Spanifh velfels called 
carricks, fome of which carried cannon ; and thefe again 
were exceeded by the veffels built by the northern peo¬ 
ple, particularly thofe belonging to the Flanfe-towns.— 

In the 14th century, the Hanfiatics were the fovereigns 
of the northern leas, as well without as within the Bal¬ 
tic ; and their fhips were fo large, that foreign princes 
often hired them in their wars. According to Hak-• 
luyt, an Englifh fhip from Newcaftle, of 200 tons bur¬ 
den, was feized in the Baltic by thofe of Wifmar and 
Rodock, anno 1394; and another Englifh veffei of the Foeti 
fame burden was violently feized in the port of Lifbon, vo p vijj ’ 
anno 1412. p. 727 . 

Soon after fhips of a much larger fize were con- lb vo j xj 
ftrudted. It is mentioned that a very large lliip was p. 3^! 
built, anno 1449, by John Taverner of Huli ; and in vo p 
the year 1455, king Henry IV, at the requed of p. 364. 
Charles king of Sweden, granted a licence for a Swedifh 
fhip of the burden of a thoufand tons or under, laden 
with merchandize, and having 120 perfons on board, to 
come to the ports of England, there to difpofe of their 
lading, and to relade back with Englifh merchandize, 
paying the tifual cufloms. The inferiptionon thetomb . 
of William Canning, an eminent merchant, who had 
been five times mayor of Bridol, in RacclifF-church at 
Bridol, anno 1474, mentions his having forfeited the 
king’s peace, for which he was condemned to pay 300 
merks; in lieu of which fum, king Edward IV. took 
of him 2470 tons of {hipping, amongft which there 
was one fhip of 900 tons burden, another of 500 tons, 
and one of 400 tons, the red being fmaller. 

In the year 1506, king James IV. of Scotland 
built the larged fhip which had hitherto been feen, but 
which was lod in her way to France in the year 1512, 
owing probably to a defective condrudtion, and the un- 
fkilfulnefs of the crew in managing fo large a fliip — 

About this time a very large fhip was likewife built 
in France. In the fleet fitted out by Henry VIII. 
anno 1512, there was one fliip, the Regent, of 1000 
tons burden, one of 500, and three of 400 each. A 
fhip dill larger than the Regent was built foon after, 
called Henri Grace Dieu! In the year 1522 the firft 
voyage round the globe was finifhed. 

The Englifh naval hidorians think that fhips carried 
cannon on their upper decks only, and had not gun- 
ports before the year 1545 : and it is certainth.it many 
of the larged fhips in former times were fitted out from 
harbours, where fhips of a moderate fize now would 
not have water enough to float them. In 1575 the 
whole of the royal navy did not exceed 24 fhips, and 
the number of merchant-fhips belonging to England 
amounted to no more than 135 veffels above 100 tons, 
and 656 between 40 and ioo tons. At queen Eliza- j,i on f on > 6 
beth’s death, anno 1603, there were not above four Naval ° n 
merchant-fhips in England of 400 tons burden each.— Tradts, 
The larged'of queen Elizabeth’s fhips of war was 1000 p- 294. 
tons burden, carrying, but 340 men, and 40 guns, and 

the 
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Hiftory. the fmallsft 6co tons, carrying 150 men and 30 guns, 
-v-'—' Smaller veftels were occafionally hired by her from pri¬ 
vate owners. 

In the memorable fea-fight of Lepanto between the 
Turks and Chriftians, anno 1571. no veilels were em¬ 
ployed but galleys ; and it would appear from the car- 
cafes of fomc of them, which are ftill preferved in the 
arfenal at Venice, that even thefe were not fo large or 
fo well conftiufted as ihofe of our times. The Invin¬ 
cible Armada, as Spaniih vanity ftyled it, once the 
terror and admiration of nations, in the pompous and 
exaggerated descriptions of which the Spaniih authors 
of thofe times dwelt with fo much apparent pleafure, 
confided of 130 {hips, near 100 of which were the 
ftatelieil that had yet been feen on the ocean. The lar¬ 
ged of thefe, however, would be no more than a third rate 
veirel in the Britifh navy, and they were fo ill conflrudted, 
that they would neither move eafily, fail near the wind, 
nor be properly worked in tempeduous weather. The 
whole of the naval force collected by Queen Elizabeth 
to oppofe this formidable fleet, including hired veffels, 
tenders, ftore-fhips, &c. amounted to no more than 

H 3 - 

Ship-building began now to make a confiderable pro- 
grefs in Britain. Both war and trade required an in- 
creale of (hipping; fo that, in the year 1670, the an¬ 
nual charge of the navy was reported to be L. 500,000 ; 
and in 1678 the navy confided of 83 (hips, of which 
58 were of the line. At this time the exports amount¬ 
ed to tea millions per annum ; and the balance of trade 
was two millions. In 1689 there were 173 fhips, great 
and fxnall, in the royal naVy, and it has been conilant- 
ly increafing ; fo that in 1761 the {hips in the navy 
amounted to 372, of which 129 were of the line; and 
in the beginning of the year 1795, the total amount 
was above 430. 

Shi of As ^’P s t ^ ie common conftru&ion are found to 
the com- he very defective in many particulars, various methods 
mon form have therefore from time to time been propofed to re¬ 
found de- move fome of the bad qualities they pofleffed.—As it 
fetftive, would be an endlefs tafk to enumerate the different in- 
Andhn ventions for this purpofe, therefore a few of them only 
provemeriu will be mentioned. 

propofed. In 1663 Sir William Petty condrufted a double fhip, 

5 or rather a Jingle fhip with a double bottom, which was 
Double found to fail confiderably fader than any of the fhips with 
traduced which it had an opportunity of being tried. Her firtl 
by Sir Wil- voyage was from Dublin to Holyhead; and in her return 
liam Petty, “ die turned into that narrow harbour agaims wind and 
European tide, among rocks and fhips, with fuch dexterity as many 
Magazine ., nc ; en t feamen confeifed they had never feen the like.” 
I782 US This veffel with 70 m re were loft in a dreadful tempeft. 

6 This fubjeft was again revived by Mr Gordon, in his 
And again Principles of Naval Architeilure, printed at Aberdeen 
propofed anno 1784; where, having delivered his fentiments on 

by Mr the C onftru<ftion of large mafts, he fays; “ Thefe ex- 

Gordon, 0 * 
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periments likewife point out to us methods by which 
two veffels may be laterally connected together, though 
at a confiderable diftance from each other, in a manner 
fufficiently ftrong, with very little incrcafe of weight or 
expence of materials, and without expofmg much fur- 
ft.ce to the aftion or influence of the wind or the waves, 
or obfirt)fling their motion in any confiderable degree, 
and confequently without being much oppofed by them 
on that account under any circumftances ; and if veffels 
ate judicioufly conftruffed with a view to fuch a junc¬ 
tion, it would be no eafy matter to enumerate all the 
advantages that may be obtained by this means.” He 
then enumerates the advantages that double veffels 7 
would have over thofe of the common conflruftion. And lately 
Soon after double fhips were adlually built by Mr Mil- conftru&td 
ler of Dalfwinton. lyMrMil- 

Another plan was propofed by Mr Gordon to make Principles 
a fhip fail fall, draw little water, and to keep a good of Naval 
wind. For this purpofe, “ the bottom (he fays) fhould Architec- 
be formed quite flat, and the Tides made to rife perpen- ture ’ P- 7 ®« 
dicular from it, without any curvature; which would jj ra u<rh t o( - 
not only render her more Ready, as being more oppofed wate r pro¬ 
to the water in rolling, but likewife more convenient for pofed to be 
ftowage, &c. while the fimplicity of the form would diminilhed 
contribute greatly to the eale and expedition with ‘ n “Her to 
which {he might be fabricated. Though diminifhing 11 
the draught of water i:., cxler'u paribus, undoubtedly ° a ' c ' 
the tnoft elfedtual method of augmenting the velocity i nC0I1 y e _ 
with which veffels go before the wind ; yet, as it pro- niency of 
portionally diminifhes their hold of the water, it ren- this plan, 
ders them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, and 10 
altogether incapable of keeping a good wind. This Rem edied 
defeat may, however, be remedied, in a Ample and ef- Jn t nPn" 
feftual manner, by proportionally augmenting the theVepth 
depth of keel, or, as fo large a keel would be inconve- of the keel, 
nienton many accounts, proportionally increafing their 11 
number ; as, in place of adding a keel eight feet deep ° r b y in ~ 
to a veffel drawing fix feet water, to affix to different 
parts of her flat bottom, which would he well adapted berof"'' 
for receiving them, fix different keels of two feet deep keels, 
each at equal diftances from each other, with proper 
intervals between ; which will be found equally ef- 
fedHul for preventing thefe pernicious effects. Four 
fuch, indeed, would have anfwered the purpofe as well 
as the eight feet keel, were it not for the fuperior pref- 
fure or refiftance of the lower water (a). 

Thus then it appears, that a veffel drawing eight feet 
water only, keels and all, may be made to keep as good 
a wind, or be as little liable to be driven to leeward, as 
thelharpeft built veffel of the fume length drawing 14, 
nay 20or upwards, if a few more keels are added, at 
the fame time that fhe would be little more refilled in 
moving in the line of the keels than a veffel drawing 
fix feet water only. Thefe keels, befides, would 
ftrengthen the veffel confiderably, would render her 
more fteady, and lefs liable to be overfet, and thereby 

enable 


(a) This is frequently repeated on the authority of Mr Gordon and others. Theory fays otherwife ; and the 
experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton fhow in the moft unexceptionable manner, that the refiftance of a ball de- 
feending through the water is the lame at all depths ; nay, the heaping up of the water on the bowq cccafioning 
a hydroftatical preffure in addition to the real refiftance, will make the whole oppofition to an equal furface, 
but of greater horizontal dimenfions, greater, becaufe it bears a greater proportion to the refiftance. 
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t-iUy. enable her to carry more fail; and Mr. Gordon then Book I. 


ii 

The plan 
firt'ncr im¬ 
proved by 
the adop¬ 
tion of Aid¬ 
ing keels. 


13 . 

The utility 
•of Aiding 
keels pro¬ 
ved by ex¬ 
periment. 


14 

And atflu- 
aliv put in 
practice 
upon a 
larger fcale. 


enumerates the fevenfl advantages that a fhip of this 
conftrudion will polfefs. 

This plan has lately been put into execution by Cap¬ 
tain Schank, with this difference only, that inflead of 
the keels being fixed as propofed by Mr. Gordon, Cap¬ 
tain Schank conftruried them fo as to Aide down to a 
certain depth below the bottom-, or to be drawn up 
within the fhip as, occafion might require. 

Captain Schank having communicated his plans to 
the Navy Board, two vefiels were in confequence or¬ 
dered to be built of 13 tons each, and fimdar in dimen- 
ftons, one on the old conftru&iov, and the other flat- 
bottomed, with Aiding keels. In 1790 a compara¬ 
tive trial in prefence of the commifliooers of the navy 
was made on the river Thames, each having the fame 
quantity of fail; and although the veflel on the old 
conftruriion had leeboards, a greater quantity of bal¬ 
lad,' and two Thames pilots aboard, yet Captain 
Schank’s veflel with three Aiding keels beat the other 
velfel, to the aftonilhment of all prefent, one half of the 
whole diftance failed ; and no doubt fhe would have 
beat her much more had flie been furniflied with a 
Thames pilot. 

This trial gave fo much fatisfa&ion, that a king’s 
cutter of 120 tons was immediately ordered to be built 
on the fame conftruction, and Captain Schank was re¬ 
queued to fuperintend its building. This veflel was 
launched at Plymouth in 1791. and named the Trial. 
The length of this velfel is 66 feet, breadth 21 feet, 
and depth of the hold feven feet: her bottom is quite 
flat, and draws only fix feet water, with all her guns, 
iftores, &c. whereas all other veflels of her tonnage on 
the old conflrudlion draw 14 feet; fo that lhe can go 
with fafety into almoft any harbour or creek. She has 
three Aiding keels inclofed in a cafe or well; they are 
each 14 feet in length ; the fore and the after keels are 
three feet broad each, and the middle keel is fix feet 
broad. The keels are moveable by means of a winch, 
and may be let down feven feet below the real keel; 
and they work equally well in a ftorm as in ftill wa¬ 
ter. Her hold is divided into feveral compartments, all 
water-tighl, and fo contrived, that fhould even a plank 
or two ftart at fea in different parts of the veflel, fhe 
may be navigated with the greateft fecurity to any 
place. If fhe fhould be driven on fhore in a gale of 
wind, flie will not foon become a wreck, as her keels 
will be driven up into their cafes, and the fliip being 
flat-bottomed, will not be eafily overfet; and being 
able to go into fuch fhallow water, the crew may all be 
eafily faved. By means of her Aiding keels flie is kept 
fteady in the greateft gale ; fhe is quite eafy in a great 
fea, does not ftrain in the leaft, and never takes in wa¬ 
ter on her deck; and when at anchor, fhe rides more 
upright and even than any other fhip can do : fhe fails 
very faft either before or upon a wind; no velfel fhe 
has ever been in company with, of equal fize, has been 
able, upon many trials, to beat her in failing; and yet 
her fails feern too fmall. 

It has alfo been propofed to conftruct veffels of other 
materials than wood ; and lately a veflel was built whofe 
bottom, inftead of being plank, was copper. 


Containing the Method of delire, 
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A ship ought to be conflrudled fo as to anfwer the par- General 
ticular purpofe for which fhe is intended. It would be an principles 
eafy matter to determine the form of a fhip intended to 
fail by means of oars ; but, when fails are uled, a fliip bul ln ^ 
is then afled upon by two elements, the wind and wa¬ 
ter: and therefore it is much more difficult than is com¬ 
monly imagined to afeertain the form of a fhip fo as to 
anfwer in an unfavourable as well as a favourable wind ; 
the (hip at the fame time having a cargo of a certain 
weight and magnitude. 16 

Every fhip ought to fail well, but particularly when Properties 
the wind is upon the beam; for this purpofe a confider- tba Ji a Anp 
able length in proportion to the breadth is neceflary, 
and the plane of reliftance fhould be the leaft poffibie. a geodfail- 
The main frame fhould alfo be placed in a proper fitua- er. 
tion; but according to the experiments of Mr. Chap¬ 
man*, its plane is variable with the velocity of the*Traitede 
Ihip : the mean place of the main frame has, however, Jf c °"‘ 
been generally eftimated to be about one-twelfth of the d^Vaift 
length cf the keel before the middle. Without a fuf- f ea ux, p. 
ficient degree of liability a fhip will not be able to car- 40. 
ry a prefs of fail: a great breadth in proportion to the 
length and low upper-works will augment the liability. 

The following particulars being attended to, the above 
property will be gained, and the fhip will alfo fleer 
well. The wing tranfom fhould be carried pretty high ; 
the fafhion-pieces well formed, and not full below the 
load water-line : the lower part of the ftem to be a por¬ 
tion of a circle, and to have a confiderable rake : the 
fternpoft to be nearly perpendicular to the keel; and all " 
the upper works kept as low as poffibie. 

Many ftiips from conftruflion are liable to make much To make 
leeway. This may in a great meafure be avoided by gi- a Aiipkeep 
vir.g the fhip a long keel, little breadth, and a confider- a g ood 
able depth in the hold ; whence the bow will meet with winlk 
little refiftance in comparifon to the fide, and therefore 
the fhip will not fall much to the leeward. 

Another very great retardation to the velocity of a An/to fail 
fhip is her pitching. The principal remedy for this is to fmoothly 
increafe the length of the keel and floor, to diminifh without 
the rifing afore and abaft, and to conilrudt the hull in P itchin g 
fuch a manner that the contents of the fore-body hard ' 
may be duly proportioned to the contents of the after¬ 
body. *9 

In a fhip of war the lower tier of guns ought to be war'the*^ 
of a fufficient height above the water, otherwife it will i ower deck 
be impoffible to work the lee-guns when it blows hard, guns to be 
This property will be obtained by giving her a long Sufficiently 
floor-timber, little rifing, a full midfhip frame, light up- ll ’ gh above 
per works, and the wing tranfom not too high : And 1 e Water * 
in every fliip the extreme breadth ought always to be 
higher afore and abaft than at midihips. 2C 

A merchant fhip, befides being a faft failor, ought Properties 
to carry a confiderable cargo in proportion to its of a mer- 
length, to fail with little ballaft, and to be navigated chant fti P» 
with few hands. 

That a fhip may take in a confiderable cargo, it *r 

ihould To take !n 
a great car- 
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fltould have a great breadth and depth in proportion to 
its length, a full bottom, and a long and flat floor. 
But a Ihip of this conftrudtion will neither fail faft, nor 
catry much fail. 

If a {hip be filled out much towards the line of float¬ 
ation, together with low upper works, fhe will require 
little ballaft : and that Ihip which is ftifF from conftruc- 
tion is much better adapted for failing faft than one 
which, in order to carry the fame quantity of canvas, 
is obliged to be loaded with a much greater weight: 
for the refiftance is as the quantity of water to be re¬ 
moved, or nearly as the area of a tranfverfe fedfion of 
the immerfed part of the body at the midftiip frame j 
and a body that is broad arid {hallow is much differ 
than one of the fame capacity that is narrow and deep. 
“ The advantages (fays Mr Gordon) are numerous, 
important, and obvious. For it is evident, that by en¬ 
larging, perhaps doubling, the breadth of veffels, and 
forming their bottoms flat and well furnifhed with 
keels, they muft, in the J>Jl place, become much Hea¬ 
dier, roll little, if any, and be enabled to carry greatly 
more fail, and that in a better diredtion, at the fame 
time that they would be in no danger of being difmaft- 
ed or overfet, uniefs the marts were of a moll extraor¬ 
dinary height indeed. Secondly, They would have little 
or no occafion for ballaft, and if any was ufed, could 
incur lefs danger from its {lifting. Thirdly , That there 
would be much more room upon deck, as well as ac¬ 
commodation below; the breadth being fo much in- 
creafed without any diminution of the height above the 
load-water line. Fourthly, That they would deviate 
much lefs from the intended courfe, and penetrate the 
water much eafier in the proper diredtion : for doubling 
the breat t'l, without any irvcreafe of weight, would di- 
minifh the depth or draught of water one half; and 
though the extent of the dire&ly oppofing furface 
would be the fame as before, yet the veffel in moving 
would meet with half the former refiftance only : for fo 
great is the difference between the prefluie, force, or 
reaction, of the upper and the under water. Fifthly , 
That they would by this means be adapted for lying 
unfupported in docks and harbours when dry, be ren¬ 
dered capable of being navigated in fhallow water, and 
of being benefited by all the advantages attending that 
very important circumft^nce; and it is particularly to 
be obferved, that making veffels which may be naviga¬ 
ted in fhallow water, may, in many refpedls, juftly be 
regarded as a matter of equal importance with increa- 
fing the number of harbours, and improving them, as ha¬ 
ving identically the fame effects with regard to naviga¬ 
tion ; at the lame time, that the benefits which would re- 
fult from fuch circumftances are obtained by this means 
without either expence, trouble, or inconveniency : be- 
fides, it would not only enable veffels to enter many ri¬ 
vers, bays, and creeks, formerly inacceffible to lliips of 
burden, but to proceed to fuch places as are moft 
land-locked, where they can lie or ride moft fecure, 
and with leaft expence of men and ground tackle. As 
ihips of war would carry their guns well by being fo 
Heady, there could be but little occafion for a high 
topfide, or much height of hull above water; and as 
little or no ballaft would be required, there would be 
no neceffity, as in other veffels, for increaftng their 
weight on that account, and thereby prefling them 
deeper into the water. Thefe are very important circum- 
Vot. XVIL 


fiances, and would contribute much to improve thefailing f’ r ®P^ rtie * 
of fuch veffels.” From whence it appears, that there . 
would be united, what has hitherto been deemed irrecon- 
ciieable, the greateft poflible (lability, which is nearly as 
the area of a tranverfe fedtion of the immerfed part of 
the body at the midfhip frame : and a body that is broad 
and fhallow is much differ than one of the fame capa¬ 
city that is narrow and deep. A (hip of this conftruc- 
tion may take in a confiderable cargo in proportion to 
her fize ; but if deeply loaded will not fail taft, for then 
the area of a fedfion of the immerfed part at the mid- 
fhip frame will be very confiderable ; and as the fails of 
fuch a (hip muft neceffarily be large, more hands will 
therefore be required. 24 

The lefs the breadth of a Ihip, the fewer hands will And to be 
be neceffary to work her ; as in that cafe the quantity 
of fail will be lefs, and the anchors alfo of lefs weight. j' ands 
We (hall gain much (fays M. Bouguer) by making the Traite du 
extreme breadth no more than the fifth or fixth part Navire. 
of the length, if, at the fame time, we diminifli the 
depth proportionally; and likewife this moft furpriling 
circumftance, that by diminifliing thefe two dimenfions, 
or by increafmg the length, a {hip may be made to go 
fometimes as faft as the wind. *3 

In order to obtain the preceding properties, very op- Impoffible 
pofite rules muft be followed ; and hence it appears to 
be importable to conftrudt a {hip fo as to be poffeffed of ties in t]lc 
them all. The body, however, muft be fo formed, that f ame ihip. 
as many of thefe properties may be retained as poflible, 
always obferving to give the preference to thole which 
are moft required. If it is known what particular trade 
the Ihip is to be employed in, thofe qualities are then 
principally to be adhered to which are moft effentially 
neceffary for that employment. 26 

It may eafily be demonftrated that fmall {hips will Small -lliips 
not have the fame advantages as large ones of a fimilar inferior to 
form, when employed in the fame trade : for a large J Et g e °n« 
flip will not only fail fafter than a fmall one of a limi- 
lar form, but will alfo require fewer hands to work her. 

Hence, in order that a fmall {hip may poffefs ihe fame 
advantages as a large one, the correfpunding dimenfions 
will not be proportional to each other. The reader will 
fee in Chapman’s Architeflara Navalis Mercatoria 
ample tables of the feveral dimenfions of (hips, of dif¬ 
ferent claffes and fizes, deduced from theory combined 
with experiments. Tables of the dimenfions of the 
principal {hips of the Britifh navy, and of other {hips, 
are contained in the Ship-builder’s Repofitory, and in 
Murray’s Treatife on Ship-building. 

Chap. II. Of the different Plans of a Ship. 

W hen it is propofed to build a {hip, the propor¬ 
tional fize of every part of her is to be laid down ; from 
whence the form and dimenfions of the timbers, and of 
every particular piece of wood that enters into the com 
ftruftion, is to be found. As a {hip has length, 
breadth, and depth, three different plans at leaft are 
neceffary to exhibit the form of the feveral parts of a 
fifip : thefe are ufually denominated the Jheer plan , the 
half breadth and body plans. 

The Jheer plan or dr-aught, otherwife called the plan ^ *7 
of elevation, is that fedtion of the {hip which is made draught: or 
by a vertical plane pafling through the keel. Upon elevation, 
this plan are laid down the length of the keel; the 
height and rake of the ftem and fternpoft ; the fituation 
3 B and 
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and height of the midlhip and other frames ; the place 
of the marts and channels ; the projedlion of the head 
and quarter gallery, and their appendages ; and in a {hip 
of war the pofitions and dimensions of the gun-ports. 
Several inaginary lines, namely, the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines, water lines, &c. afe alfo drawn 
in this plan. 

The ha'f-breadth or floor plan , or, as it ip frequently 
called the horizontal plane, contains the feveral half- 
breadths of every frame of timbers at .different heights ; 
ribbands, water lines, &c. are alfo defcribed on this 
plane. 

The body plan, or plane of projection, is a fetrtion of 
the (hip at the midfhip frame orbroadeft place, perpen¬ 
dicular to the two former. The feveral breadths, and the 
p irticular form of every frame of timbers, are defcribed 
on this plane. As the two {ides of a {hip are iimilar to 
each other, it is therefore unneceflary to lay down both ; 
hence the frames contained between the main frame and 
the ftem are defcribed on one fide of the middle line, 
commonly nn the right hand fide, and the after frames 
are defcribed on the other fide of that line. 

Several lines are defcribed on thefe planes, in order 
the more readily to affift in the formation of the tim¬ 
bers ; the principal of which are the following : 

The top-timber line, is a curve limiting the height of 
the (h'p at each timber. 

The top-timber half-breadth line, is a feflion of the 
flvp at the height of the top-timber line, perpendicular 
to the plane of elevation. 

The height of breadth lines, are two lines named the 
v-pl-i'- and lower heights of breadth. Thefe lines are 
delciibed on the plane of elevation to determine the 
height of the broadeft part of the {hip at each timber ; 
and being defcribed in the body plan, limits the height 
and breadth of each frame at its broadeft part. 

Main half breadth, is a feet ion of the {hip at the 
broadeft part, perpendicular to the {heer. plan, and 
feprden s the greatelt breadth at the outfide of every 
timber. 

Water lines, are lines fuppofed to be defcribed on the 
bottom of a {hip when afloat by the furface of water ; 
and the uppermolt of thefe lines, or that defcribed by 
the water on the {hip’s bottom when fufficiently load¬ 
ed, is called the load water line. According as the 
.{hip is lightened, {he will rife higher out of the water; 
and hence new water lines will be formed. If {he be 
lightened in fuch a manner that the keel may preferve 
the fame inclination to the furface of the water, thefe 
lures will be parallel to each other; and if they are pa¬ 
rallel to the keel, they will be reprefented by ftraight 
lines parallel toeach other in the body plan; otherwife 
by curves. In the half-breadth plan, thefe lines are 
curves limiting the half-breadth of the Ihip at the height 
of the correfponding lines in the {heer plan. In or¬ 
der to diftinguifli the lines, they are ufually drawn in 
green. 

Rilband lines, are curves on a {hip’s bottom by the in- 
terieiftion of a,plane inclined to the plane of elevation; 
and are denominated diagonal or horizontal, according 


as they are meafured upon the diagonal, or in a direc¬ 
tion perpendicular to the plane of elevation. Both 
thefe ani'wer to the fame curve on the {hip’s hottom, 
but give very different curves when defcribed oh the 
h -lf-bread.h plan. 


Frames, are circular pieces of timber bolted toge¬ 
ther, and raifed upon' the keel at certain diftances, and 
to which the planks are fattened., A frame is compofed 
of one floor-timber, two or three futtocks, and a.top-- 
timber on each fide : which being united together, form 
a circular inclofure, and that which iriclofes the greateft 
fpace is called the midfhip, or main frame. The arms 
of the floor-timber of this frame form a very obtufe 
angle; but in the other frames this angle decreafes with 
the diftance of the frame from midfliips. Thofe floor 
timbers which form very acute angles are called 
crutches. The length of the midftiip floor timber is in 
general about half the length of the mainframe. . 

A frame ,of timbers is commonly formed by arches 
of circles called fweeps. There are generally five 
fweeps: \Jl,The floor fweep ; which is limited by a line 
in the body plan perpendicular to the plane of eleva¬ 
tion, a little above the keel; and the height of this line 
above the keel at the midlhip frame is called the dead 
rifing. The upper part of this arch forms the head of 
the floor timber. 2 d. The lower breadth fweep; the 
centre of which is in the line reprefenting the lower 
height of breadth. 3d, The reconciling fweep. This 
fweep joins the two former, without interfering ei¬ 
ther ; and makes a fair curve from the lower height of 
breadth to the rifing line. If a ftraight line is drawn 
from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 
the floor fweep, the form of the midlhip frame below 
the lower height of > breadth will be obtained. 4 th. 
The upper breadth fweep ; the centre of which is in the 
line reprefenting the upper height of breadth of the 
timber. This fweep defcribed upwards forms the lower 
part of the tpp timber. $th, The top timber fweep is 
that which forms the hollow of the top-timber. This 
hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, fo 
placed as to touch the upper breadth fweep, and pafs. 
through the point limiting the half breadth of the top 
timber. 

The main frame, or as it is ufually called dead-flat, is 
denoted by the character The timbers before dead- 
flat are marked A, B, C, &c. in order ; and thofe abaft 
dead-flat by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. The timbers ad¬ 
jacent to dead-flat, and of the fame dimenfions. nearly, 
are diftinguiftted by the charadters (A), (B), &c. and 
(1), (2), &.c. That part of ( the {hip abalt the main 
frame is called the afterbody; and thattbefore it the 
fore body. 

All timbers are perpendicular to the half-breadth 
plan. Thofe timbers whofe planes are perpendicular to 
the {heer plan, are called fquart timbers ; and thofe 
whofe planes are inclined to it are called canted timbers. 

, The rifing line, is a curve drawn in the lheer plan, at 
the heights of the centres of the floor fweeps in the 
body plan. ’As,, however, this line, if drawn in this 
manner, would extend beyond the upper line of the fi¬ 
gure, it is therefore ufually fo drawn that its lower part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. This is per¬ 
formed by taking the heights of each of the centres in the 
body plan, from tire height of the centre of the fweep of 
dead-flat, and fetting them off on the correfponding 
timbers in the iheer plan from the upper edge of the 
keel. 

Half breadth of the rifing, is a curve in the floor 
plan, which limits the diftances of the centres of the 
floor fweeps. from the middle line of the body plan. 

The 
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The rifing of the floor, is a curve drawn in the fheer 
plan, at the height of the ends of the floor timbers. 
It is limited at the main frame or dead flat by the dead 
riling, and in flat fhips is nearly parallel to the keel for 
fome timbers afore and abaft the midfhip frame ; for 
which reafon thefe timbers are called flats : but in fharp 
fhips it rifes gradually from the main frame, and ends on 
the Item and poll. 

Cutting down line, is a curve drawn on the plane of 
elevation. It limits the depth of every floor timber at 
the middle line, and alfo the height of the upper part 
of the dead wood afore and abaft. 

Timber and room, or room and Jpace , is the diflance 
between the moulding edges of two timbers, which mull 
always contain the breadth of two timbers and an inter¬ 
val of about two or three inches between them. In 
forming the timbers, one mould ferves for two, the fore- 
fide of the one being fuppofed to unite with the aftfide 
of the other, and fo make only one line, which is called 
the joint of the timbers. 

In order to illuUrate the above, and to explain more 
particularly the principal pieces that compofe a Ihip, it 
will be neceffary to give a defcription of them. Thefe 
pieces are for the moll part reprefented according to the 
order of their difpofition in fig. i. Plate CCCCLIV. 

A, Reprefents the pieces of the keel to be fecurely 
bolted togethef and clinched. 

B, The (tempo!!, which is tenanted into the keel, and 
connected to it by the knee G. 

E, The back of the poll, which is alfo tenanted into 
the keel, and fecurely bolted to the poll; the intention 
of it is to give fufficient breadth to the polt, which fel- 
dom can be got broad enough in one piece. C is the 
falfe pol^j which is fayed (b) to the fore part of the 
llernpoll. 

C, The Hem, in two pieces, to be fcarfed together. 
The Item is joined to the fore foot, which makes a part 
of both. 

H, The apron in two pieces, to be feat fed together, 
and fayed on the infide of the Hem, to fupport the fcarf 
thereof; and therefore the fcarf of the apron mull be at 
fome diltance from that of the Hem. 

I, The llemfon, in two pieces, to fupport the fcarf of 
the apron. 

D, The beams which fupport the deck ; and F the 
knees by which the beams are fattened to the fides of 
the Ihip. 

K, The wing tranfom: it is fayed acrofs the Item- 
poll, and bolted to the head of it, and its extremities 
are faftened to the falhion pieces. L, is the deck tran¬ 
fom, parallel to the wing tranfom. M, N, Two of the 
lower tranfoms : thefe are fallened to the llernpoll and 
falhion pieces in the fame manner as the wing tranfom. 

The knee which fallens the tranfom to the (hip’s 
fide. And, O, The fafhion-piece, of which there is 
one on each fide. The keel of the falhion piece is con¬ 
nected with the dead-wood, and the head is fallened to 
the wing tranfom. 

R, S, Bread-hooks : thefe are fayed in the infide to 
the llem, and to the bow on each fide of it, to which 
they are fallened with proper bolts. There are gene- 
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rally four or five in the hold, in the form of that marl:- Different 
ed R, and one in the form of that marked S, into which 
the lower deck planks are rabbeted: There is alfo one 
immediately under the haufe holes, and another under 
the fecond deck. 

T, The rudder, which is joined to the llernpoll by 
the rudder irons, upon which it turns round in the 
googings, fallened to the llernpoll for that purpofe. 

There is amortife cut in the head of the rudder, into 
which a long bar is fitted called the tiller, and by which 
the rudder is turned. 

U, A floor timber ; it is laid acrofs the keel, to 
which it is fallened by a bolt through the middle. 

V, V, V, V, The lower, the fecond, third, and fourth 
futtocks. W, W, The top timbers. Thefe reprefent 
the length and fcarf of the feveral timbers in the mid- 
Ihip frame. 

X, The pieces which compofe the kelfon. They 
are fcarfed together in the fame manner as the keel, and 
placed over the middle of the floor-timbers, being fco- 
red about an inch and a half down upon each fide of 
them, as reprefented in the figure. 

Y, The feveral pieces of the knee of the head ; the 
lower part of which is fayed to the llem, and its keel is 
fcarfed on the head of the forefoot It is faftened to 
the bow by two knees, called cheeks, in the form of that 
reprefented by Z; and to the Hem, by a knee called a 
flandard, in the form of that marked 0. 

a. The cathead, of which there is one on each fide 
of the bow, projecting fo far as to keep the anchor clear 
of the (hip when it is hove up. 

b. The bits, to which the cable is faftened when the 
Ihip is at anchor. 

d. The fide counter timbers, which terminate the Ihip 
abaft within the quarter gallery. 

*, e, Two pieces of dead wood, one afore and the 
other abaft, fayed on the keel. 

Fg. 2. is a perfpeCtive reprefention of a (hip fra¬ 
med and ready for the planking ; in which A, A is the 
keel; B, the llernpoll ; C, the Hem ; K, L, M, the tran¬ 
foms ; F, F, F, F, F, F, the ribbands. 

Chap. III. Containing Preliminary Problems, &c. 

The general dimenfions of a Ihip are the length, 
breadth and depth. 

To afceitain tnofe dimenfions that will bed anfwer Propur- 
the intended purpofe is, no doubt, a problem of confi- tional di- 
derable difficulty; and, from theory, it may be Ihown, mentions 
that there are no determinate proportions fubfifting be- a 
tween the length, breadth and depth, by which thefe To * e i n - 
dimenfions may be fettled ; yet, by combining theory ferredfrom 
and practice, the proportional dimenfions may be ap- theory 
proximated to pretty nearly. combined 

As fhips are conftruCted for a variety of different P rac “ 
purpofes, their principal dimenfions mull therefore be UCe> 
altered accordingly, in order to adapt them as nearly 
as pnffible to the propofed intention j but fince there is 
no fixed ftandard whereby to regulate thefe dimenfions, 
the methods therefore introduced are numerous, .and in 
a great meafure depend upon cuftom and fancy. 

With regard, however, to the proportional dimen- 
3 B 2 lions, 


(b) To fay, is to join two pieces of timber together. 
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fions, they perhaps may be inferred from the circle. 
Thus, if the extreme breadth be made equal to the dia¬ 
meter, the length at the load water line, or the diftance 
between the rabbets at the ftem and poll at that place, 
may be made equal to the circumference of the fame 
circle ; and the depth of the hold equal to the radius, the 
upper works being continued upwards according to cir- 
cumftances. A fhip formed from thefe dimenfions, with 
a bottom more or lefs full according as may be judged 
neceffary, will no doubt anfwer the propofed intention. 
Neverthelefs, one or other of thefe dimenfions may be 
varied in order to gain fome effential property, which the 
trade that the velfel is intended for may require. 

The following hints are given by Mr Hutchinfon f 
towards fixing rules for the bed conftruftion of fhips 
bottoms. 

1. “ I would recommend (fays he), to prevent fhips 
bottoms from hogging* upwards amidfhip, to have the 
fore and after part of their keels deep enough, that the 
upper part may be made to admit a rabbet tor the gar- 
board ilrcak, that the main body and bearing part of 
the fhips bottoms may be made to form an arch down¬ 
wards in their length, fuppqfe with the fame fheer as 
their bends, at the rate of about 2 inches for every 30 
feet of the extreme length of the keel towards the mid- 
fhip or main frame, which may be reckoned the. crown 
of the arch ; and the lower part of the keel to be made, 
ftraight, but laid upon blocks fo that it may form a re¬ 
gular convex curve downwards at the rate of an inch 
for every 30 feet of the extreme length of the keel, the 
loweft part exaftly under the main frame ; which curve, 
I reckori, is only a fufficient allowance for the keel to 
become flraight below, after they are launched afloat, 
by the preffure of the water upwards againft their floors 
amidfhip, which caufes their tendency to hog. And 
certainly a ftraight keel is a great advantage in failing, 
as well as to fupport them when laid upon level ground 
or on ftraight blocks in a repairing dock, without taking 
damage. 

3. “ As fquare fterned lhips, from experience, are 
found to anfwer all trades and purpofes better than 
round or pink fterned fhips, I would recommend the 
fore part of the fternpoft on account of drawing the 
water lines in the draught, only to have a few inches 
xake, that the after part may ftand quite upright per¬ 
pendicular to the keel: and for the rake of the ftem I 
would propofe the rabbet for the hudding ends for the 
entrance, and bows fiom the keel upwards, to form the 
fame curve as the waterline from the ftem at the har- 
pin towards the main breadth, and the bows at the har- 
pin to be formed by a fweep of a circle of half the three- 
fourths of the main breadth; and the main tranfom to 
be three-fourths of the main-breadth ; and the buttocks, 
at the load or failing mark aft, to be formed, in the fame 
manner as the bows at the harpin, with a fweep of a 
circle of half the three-fourths of the main breadth, to 
extend juft as far from the ftem and ftern poft as to ad¬ 
mit a regular convex curve to the main frame, and from 
vhefe down to the keel to form regular convex water- 
lines, without any of thofe unnatural, hollow, concave, 
ones, either in the entrar.ee or run ; which rules, in my 
opinion, will agree with the main body of the (hip, 
whether fhe is defigned to be built full for burden or 
ftiaip below for failing. 

3". “ This rule fo ft raking the fttm will admit all the 


biema. 


water-lines in the (hip’s entrance to form convex curves Prelimina- 
all the way from the ftem to the midftiip or main frame, «7 Pr °- 
which anfwers much better for failing as well as making 
a (hip more eafy and lively in bad weather. And the 
bows fhould flange off, rounding in a circular form 
from the bends up to the gunwale, in order to meet the 
main breadth the fooner, with a fweep of half the main 
breadth at the gunwale amidfhips ; which will not only 
prevent them greatly from being plunged under water 
in bad weather, but fpread the Handing fore-rigging the 
more, to fupport thefe material malls and fails forward 
to much greater advantage than in thofe over fharp 
bowed fhips, as, has been mentioned. And as the fail¬ 
ing trim of (hips in general is more or lefs by the ftern, 
this makes the water-lines of the entrance in proportion 
the fharper to divide the particles of water the eafier, 
fo that the fhip may prefs through it with the lead re- 
fiftance. 

■ 4. “ The run ought to be formed fhorter or longer, 
fuller or (harper, in proportion to the entrance and main 
body, as the fhip is defigned for burden or failing faft. 

The convex curves of the water lines fhould leflen gra¬ 
dually from the load or failing mark aft, as has been 
mentioned, downwards", till a fair flraight taper is form¬ 
ed from the after part of the floor to the fternpoft be¬ 
low, without any concavity in the water lines ; which 
will not only add buoyancy and burden to the after 
body and run of the fhip, but, in my opinion, will help 
both her failing and (leering motions; for the preffure 
of the water, as it clofes and rifes upon it to come to 
its level again, and fill up that hollow which is made 
by the fore and main body being preffed forward with 
fail, will impinge, and aft with more power to help the 
fhip forward in her progreffive motion, than upon thofe 
unnatural concave runs, which have fo much more flat 
dead wood, that mud, in proportion, be a hindrance 
to the ftern being turned fo eafily by the power of the 
helm to (leer the fhip to the greateft advantage.” 

Many and various are the methods which are employ¬ 
ed to deferibe the feveral parts of a fliip. In the Wow¬ 
ing problems, however, thofe methods only are given 
which appear to be mod eafily applied! to praftice, and 
which, at the fame time, will anfwer any propofed pur- 
pofe. 

Prob. I. To deferibe in the plane of elevation the 
fheer or curvature of the top-timbers. Plate 

Let QR (fig. 3.) be the length of the fhip between CC CCLV. 
the wing tranfom and the rabbet of the ftem. Then The lac 
fince it is generally agreed, efpecially by the French of thf main 
conllruftors, that the broadefl part of the fhip ought frame abou 
to be about one-twelfth of the length before the main one-twelfth 
frame or dead flat; therefore make R 0 equal to five- be . fore tlle 
twelfths of QR, and 0 willbe the ftation of the main ° f 

frame : fpace the other frames on the keel, and from ' 3 J' 
thefe points let perpendiculars be drawn to the keel. Method ef 
Let (§)P be the height of the fhip at the main frame, deferibing 
VF the height at the aftermofl frame, and RK the the^p- 


height at the ftem. Through P draw EPL paral¬ 
lel to the keel; deferibe the quadrants PGI, PMN, the 
radius being P 0 ; make PH equal to EF, and PO 
equal KL, and draw the parallels GH, OM: Divide 
GH fimilar to 0 C, and OM fimilar to 0 R. Through 
thefe points of divifion draw lines perpendicular to EL, 
and the feveral portions of thefe perpendiculars contain¬ 
ed between EL and the arch will be the rifmgs of the 

top. 


timber line. 
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Prelimina- top timber line above EL. A curve drawn through 
ry Pro- thefe points will form the top-timber line, 
blerns. This line is more eafily drawn by means of a curved 
or bent ruler, fo placed that it may touch the three 
points F, P, and K. 

Prob. II. To defcribe the ftem. 

Thedtem Let ^ (&£• 3') be tbe u PP er P art °f the ftem, thro* 
’ which draw KS parallel to the keel, and equal to twice 
KR: Through the termination of the wales on the 
ftem draw TW parallel to QR. Then from the centre 
S, with the diftance SK, defcribe an arch : Take an 
extent equal to the neareft diftance between the paral¬ 
lels WT, QR; and find the point W, fuch that one 
point of the compafs being placed there, the other 
point will juft touch the neareft part of the above arch ; 
and from this point as a centre defcribe an arch until it 
meets the keel, and the ftem will be formed. 

Prob. III. To defcribe the fternpoft. 

And poll Set off QV (fig. 3 .) for the rake of the poft : 
” ' draw VX perpendicular to the keel, and equal to 
the height of tire wing tranfom, join QX, and it will 
reprefeut the aft fide of the poft. 

Prob. IV. To defcribe the half breadth line. 

Mato half Let MN ( fi S- 4-) be the g' ven length : Make N® 
breadth equal to five-twelfths of MN ; draw the line 0P per- 
line. pendicular to MN, and equal to the propofed extreme 
half breadth. Let ME be the round aft of the ftem 
or wing tranfom ; make EO perpendicular to MN, and 
equal to the given half breadth ar the ftem, which is 
generally between two thirds and three-fourths of the 
main half breadth; and defcribe the arch MO, the 
centre of which is in the middle line. Space the frames 
(A), A, B, &c. and ( 1 ), 1 , 2 , &c. From the centre 
0, with the radius 0P, defcribe the quadrant PRS ; 
defcribe alfo the quadrant PCT. Through the point 
O draw ORU parallel to MN j divide the ftraight line 
RU fimilar to M®; and through thefe points of di- 
vifion draw lines perpendicular to MN, and meeting 
the arch. Transfer thefe lines to the correfpondent 
frames each to each, and a curve drawn through the 
extremities will reprefer.t that part of the fide contain¬ 
ed between the main frame and the ftern. Again, thro’ 
Q^ the extremity of the foremoft frame, draw QV pa¬ 
rallel to MN. Or make PV a fourth or third part of 
PU, according as it is intended to make the (hip more 
or lefs full towards the bow. Divide VC fimilar to 
®C ; thiough thefe points draw lines perpendicular to 
MN, and terminating in the quadrantal arch: Transfer 
•thefe lines to the correfponding timbers in the fore part, 
and a curve drawn through the extreme points will, li¬ 
mit that part of the Ihip’s fide contained between P and 
Q. Continue the curve to the next timber at X.. From 
Q_draw QZ perpendicular to QX; make the angle 
ZNQ^equal to ZQN, and the point Z will be the cen¬ 
tre of the arch forming the bow. Remark, if it is pro¬ 
pofed that the breadth of the fhip at the frames adja¬ 
cent to the main frame Ihall be equal to the breadth at 
the main frame; in this cafe, the centres of the qua¬ 
drantal arches will be at the points of interfettion of 
thefe frames with the line MN; namely at (A) and ( 1 ). 
Alfo, if the height of the fnip at the frames (A) and 
( 1 ) is to be the fame as at dead flat, the quadrantal 
archer in fig. 3 . are to be defcribed from the points of 
interfe&ion of thefe frames with the line EL. 


Thefe rules, it is evident, are variable at pleafure ; and Prelitnin 8 - 
anyperfon acquainted with the firft principles of mathe- I 7 1 I>ro * 
matics may apply calculation to find the radii of the 
feveral fweeps. 

Prob. V. To defcribe the main frame or dead'- 
flat. _ 4J 

This frame is that which contains the greateft fpace, of the 
and the particular form of each of the other frames de- midihip 
pends very much on it. If the fhip is intended to carry frame, 
a great burden in proportion to her principal dimen- 
fions,^this frame is made very full ; but it fhe is intend¬ 
ed to fail faft, it is ufually made (harp. Hence arifes 
diverfity of opinions refpe&ing its form ; each cunftruc- 
tor ufing that which to him appears preferable. In or¬ 
der to fave repetition, it is judged proper to explain 
certain operations which neceffarily enter into all the 
different methods of conftrudfing this frame. 

In tire plane of the upper fide of the keel produced, General 
draw the line AB (fig. 5.) equal to the propofed breadth precepts 
of the lhip ; bifedf AB in C, and draw AD, CE, and dehri- 
BF, perpendicular to AB. Then, fince the two fides bins lt: 
of a fhip are fimilar, it is therefore thought fufficient to 
defcribe the half of each frame between the main frame 
and the ftern on one fide of the middle line CE, and 
the half of each of thofe before the main frame on the 
other fide of it. The firft half is called the- afterbody, 
and the other the fore-body. The after-body is com¬ 
monly defcribed on. the leit fide of the middle line 
and the fore-body on the right fide of it: hence the 
line AD is called the fide line of the after body, and 
BF the fide line of the fore body. Make AI>and BF 
each equal to the height of the fhip at the main frame. 

Make AG, BG, and AH, BH, equal to the lower and 
upper heights of breadth refpecHvely,. taken from the 
fheer plan. Let I I be the load? water line, or line of 
floatation when the fhip is loaded, and KK the height 
of the rifing line of the floor at this frame. Make CN, 

CO, each equal to half the length of the floor timber* 
and N, O, will be the heads of the floor timber, thro’ 
which draw perpendiculars to AB. Make C m, E m, 
each equal to half the thicknefs of the fternpoft, and C 
E n, equal to half the thicknefs of the ftern, and join 
m m, n n. 

Method I. Of defcriling a main frame. —.From the 
centre a (fig. 5:.), in the lower breadth line, defcribe- 
the lower breadth fweep Ge ; make N b equal to the 
propofed radius of the floor fweep, and from the centre 
b defcribe the floor fweep N/., Let the radius of the- 
reconciling fweep be A g, equal to about the half of 
AC ; then make A h equal to N b, and A in, equal to 
G a. Now from the centre a, with an extent equal to 
gm, defcribe an arch, and from the centre b, with the- 
extent g h, defcribe an arch interfering the former in 
c, which wilL be the centre of the reconciling fweep e f. 

Join N m, by an.inverted curve, the centre of which may 
be in the line b N produced downwards or it may be 
joined by two curves, or by a ftraight line if there is. 
little rifing; and hence the lower pot t of the main frame 
will be defcribed. 

In order to form the top timber, make F k equal to 
fuch part of the half breadth, agreeable to the propo- 
led round of^the fide, a* one-feventh ; join Hi, and 
make k i equal to about two-thirds of H k : make the 
angle H i l equal to / H1; and from the centre l at the 

diftance 
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Prelimina- difiance l H defcribe the arch H i; and from the cen- 
ry Pro- tre 0f ^e interfeftion of l i and k F produced, defcribe 
'j'l ems.^ t j le arc jj ■ j,' an( j t j le t0 p timber - will be formed. 

II. "To defcribe a main frame of an intermediate capacity, 
that is, neither tcsflat nor too Jharp .—Divide the line AX 
(fig. 6), which limits the head of the floor timber, into 
three equal parts; and make a b equal to one of them. 
Divide the line dB, the perpendicular diflance between 
the load water 1’ne and the plane of the upper fide of 
the keel, into feven equal parts; and fet off one of thefe 
parts from d to c, and from c to m. Let GH be the 
lower deck, join G m, and produce it to q. Draw the 
ftraight line V a, bifedt it in n, and from the points 
», a, defcribe arches with the radius G q interfering each 
other in P, which will be the centre of the arch n a. 
The centre of the arch V n is found by defcribing arches 
downwards with the fame radius. 

With an extent equal to once and a half of B e, de¬ 
fcribe arches from the points b, e, interfering each other 
in A, and from this point as a centre defcribe the arch 
eb; make a l equal to dm, and join Am, A/. Then, 
in order to reconcile two arches fo as to make a fair 
curve, the centres of thefe arches, and of the points of 
contar mult be in the fame ftraight line. Hence the 
point L will be the centre of the arch dm, and o the 
centre of the arch a l. The arch lm is defcribed from 
the centre A. 

To form the top timber, fet back the tenth part of 
the half breadth from K to S upon the line of the fe¬ 
cund deck ; then with an extent equal to two-thirds of 
the whole breadth defcribe an arch through the points 
S and H, the upper height of breadth. Again, make 
MI equal to the filth part of the half breadth ; defcribe 
an arch of a circle through the points S and T, taking 
the diagonal GB for the radius. As this arch is in¬ 
verted in refpedt of the arch d S, the centre will be 
without the figure. Hence one-half of the main frame 
is formed, and the other half is defcribed by fimilqr 
operations. 

Remark. This flame may be made more or lefs full 
by altering the feveral radii. 

III. fo defcribe a main frame of a circular form .— 
Let the feveral lines be drawn as before : Then make 

Plate q a (gg. equal to the half breadth G a, and from 

cccclvi. t g e centre with t g e ra dius G a, defcribe the arch 

b G c O. Let d be the head of the floor-timber, and 
d x the rifing. Affume the point f in the arch, ac¬ 
cording to the propofed round of the fecond futtock, 
and defcribe the arch df; the centre of which may be 
found as in the former method : from the centre a, with 
the diftance a d, defcribe the arch dc O; make dc 
equal to one-third of d O, and the angle dc h equal to 
c dh, and from the centred defcribe the arch d c. The 
inverted arch c O may be defcribed as before. 

IV. fo defcribe a very full main frame. —Let the 
vertical and horizontal lines be drawn as before: let b, 
fig! 8. be the floor-head, and b x the rifing. Divide G c 
into two equal parts in the point d, and upon c d de¬ 
fcribe the fquare d bac, in which infcribe the quadrant 
dea. Divide the line b d into any number of equal parts 
in the points O, N, M, L, and draw the lines Lm, Me, 
Ns, Oh, perpendicular to db. Divide the line G C, 
the depth of the hold, the rifing being deduced, into 
the fame number of equal parts in the points E, F, I, K,. 
and make the lines E p, F q, I r, K s, in the frame, 
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equal to the lines O l, N«, Mr, Lm, in the fquares each Prelimina- 
to each refpedtively ; and through the points G, p, ?> r > r J 1>ro ' 
s, l, defcribe a curve. The remaining parts of the frame . 

may be defcribed by the preceding methods. 

V. fo defcribe the mainframe of a foip intended to be a 
fajl failer. The principal lines being drawn as before, 
let the length of the floor-timber be equal to half the 
breadth of the fhip, and the rifing one-fifth or one-fixth of 
the whole length of the floor-timber, which lay off from 
x to E, fig. g. Through the point E draw the line T x 
perpendicular to GC, and d E perpendicular to A G. 

Join T d, which bifedt in B, and draw BF perpendicu¬ 
lar thereto, and meeting CG produced in F, from the 
centre F, at the diftance FT, defcribe the femicircle 
T d D. Divide GT into any number of parts, VW, 

&c. and bifedt the intervals D V, DW, &c. in the 
points X, Z, &c ; then, from the centre X, with the 
extent XV, defcribe the femicircle D b V, interfedting 
AG in b. Let VP be drawn perpendicular to GT, 
and b P, perpendicular to AG, and the point of inter- 
fedtion P will be one p( int through which the curve is 
to pafs. Iu like manner proceed for the others, and a 
curve drawn through all the points of interfediion will 
be part of the curve of the main frame. The remain-- 
ing part of the curve from E to Y will be compofed 
of two arches, the one to reconcile with the former part 
of the curve at E, and the other to pafs through the 
point Y, the centre of which may be found by any of 
the preceding methods. In order to find the centre of 
that which joins with the curve at E, make TR equal 
to the half of GD, and join ER, in which a proper 
centre for this arch may be eafily found. 

The portion G b E of the curve is a parabola, whofe 
vertex is G and parameter GD. 

For G D : G b : : G b : GV by conflrudlion. ■ 

Hence DG X GV G b *, which is the equation 
for a parabola. 

VI. fo defcribe a main frame of a middling capacity.— 

Let the length of the floor timber be equal to one-half 
of the breadth of the fhip. ' Make O d, fig. ro. equal 
to one-fourth of the length of the floor timber, and draw 
the perpendicular d c equal to the rifing, and divide it 
into two equal parts in the point e. Defcribe an arch 
through £, and the extremity a of the floor timber, the 
radius being equal to the half breadth, or more or lefs 
according to the propofed round of the floor head.— 

Then with the radius 01 , half the length of the floor 
timber, defcribe the arch e Y. 

Draw l m perpendicular to OA : bifedt A n in p, 
and draw the perpendicular^ q. From the middle of 
A p draw the perpendicular r s, and from the middle 
of A r draw the perpendicular t u. Make n z, pg, 
each equal to In: make the diflances p y, rb, each 
equal to ag; r F, t E, each equal to a b ; and t x equal 
to <*E. Then a curve drawn through the points a, z, y, 

F, x, T, will form the under part of the midfhip frame. 

We fha.ll finifh thefe methods of defcribing the main 
frame of a fhip with the following remark from M. 

Vial du Clairboisf. “ It feems (fays he) that they f Architec- 
have affedted to avoid ftraight lines in naval architec- ture Na¬ 
ture ; yet, geometrically fpeaking, it appears that a main va ^ e > P« 
frame formed of ftraight lines will have both the ad¬ 
vantage and fimplicity over others.” To illuftrate this, 
draw the ftraight line M N (fig. 9.) in fuch a manqcr 
that the mixtilineal fpace M ad may be equal to the 

mix- 
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Prelimina- mixtilineal fpace D N Y. Hence the capacity of the 
main frame formed by the ftraight lines MN, NY will 
be equal to that of the frame formed by the curve M a 
D Y ; and the frame formed by the ftraight lines will 
for the mod part be always more fufceptible of recei¬ 
ving a bow that will eafily divide the fluid. It is alfo 
evident, that the cargo or ballaft, being lower in the 
frame formed of ftraight lines than in the other, it will 
therefore be more advantageoufly placed, and will ena¬ 
ble the Ihip to carry more fail (c) ; fo that having a bow 
equally well or better formed, (he will fail fafter. 
Prob. VI. To defcribe a ftern having a fquare tuck. 
Let AB (fig. ii.<) be the middle line of the port, 
and let CD be drawn parallel thereto at a diftance 
equal to half the thicknefs of the poft. Make CE 
equal to the height of the lower part of the fafhion- 
piece above the keel: make CT equal to the height of 
the extremity G of the tranfom above the plane of the 
keel produced, and CH equal to the height of the tran¬ 
fom on the poft, HT being equal to above one-ninth 
or one-tenth of GT, and defcribe the arch GH, the 
centre of which will be in BA produced : make EK 
equal to five-twelfths of ET : through K draw KL 
perpendicular to CD, and equal to EK; and with an 
extent equal to EL defcribe the arch EL. Make GI 
equal to the half of ET, and from the centre I defcribe 
the arch GM, and draw the reconciling curve ML.— 
Let the curve of the fafhion-piece be produced upwards 
to the point reprefenting the upper height of breadth, 
as at O. Make ON equal to the height of the top- 
timber, and BN equal to the half breadth at that place, 
and join ON. Through N and the upper part of the 
counter, let arches be defcribed parallel to GH. The 
tafferel, windows, and remaining part of the ftern, may 
be finifhed agreeable to the fancy of the artift. 

Iii fig. 12. the prrjedion of the ftern on the plane of 
elevation is laid down, the method of doing which is 
obvious from infpedion. 

If the tranfom is to round aft, then fince the fafhion 
pieces are always fided ftraight, their planes will in¬ 
terfed thefheerand floor planes in a ftraight line, Let 
flute G^ (fig. 14.) be the interfedion of the plane of the 
ccccLvn. faihicn-piece with the floor plane. From the point g 
draw g W perpendicular to g M : make y b equal to the 
height of the tuck, and W k being joined will be the 
interfedion of the plane of" the fafhion-piece with the 
flieer plane. Let the water lines in the lheer plane pro¬ 
duced meet the line bW in the points a, s, h, and draw the 
perpendiculars,From the points a, s, b, (fig. 14.) 
draw lines parallel to G g to interfed each correfpond- 
ing water line in the floor plane in the points 3, 2, 1. 
From the points G, 3, 2, 1 in the floor plane draw 
- lines perpi ndicular to g M, interfed,ng the water lines 
(fig. 13) in the points G, 3, 2, x ; and through thefe 
points defcribe the curve G 3 2 1 i; and WG 3 2, 
I k will be the projedion of the plane of the fafhion- 
piece on the lheer plane. Through the points G, 3, 2, 
1 (fig. 13) draw the lines GF, 3 A, 2 S, 1 H, per- 
penJicular to W k ; and make the lines WF, a A, j 3, 
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h H, equal to the lines gG, a 3, s 2, h r (fig. 14.) Prelimm— 

refpedively, and WFASH h will be the true form of r > Pro ‘ 

the plane of the aft fide of the fafhion-piece. When it , 

is in its proper pofition, the line WF will be in the 

fame plane with the fheer line ; the line# A in the fame 

plane with the water line a 3 ; the line a S in the fame 

plane with the water line s 2 ; and the line h H in the 

fame plane with the water line hi. Iflines be drawn from 

the feveral points of interfedion of the water lines with 

the rabbet of the port (-fig-13.), perpendicular to^M, 

and curved lines being drawn from thefe points to G, 

3, 2, 1 (fig. 14.) refpedively, wfill give the form and 
dimenfions of the tuck at the feveral water lines, 

Prob. VII. To bevel the falhion-piece of a fquare 
tuck by water-lines. 

As the fafhion-piece both rakes and cants, the planes 
of the water-lines will therefore interfed it higher on 
the aft than on the fore-fide : but before tbe heights on 
the fore-fide can be found, the breadth of the timber 
muft be determined ; which let be b n (fig. 15.) Then 
as it cants, the breadth in the diredion of the water- 
line will exceed tire true breadth. In order to find the 
true breadth, from the aft-fide of the fafhion-piece as 
direded in the laft problem. 

Let / 5 (fig. 13.) be tbe aft-fide of the rabbet on 
the outfide of the poft, WM the common fedion 
of the plan of the fafhion-piece and the fheer-plan. 

Before this laft line can be determined, the feveral 
water-lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, muft be draw n parallel 
to the keel, which may reprefent fo many tranfoms — 

Let thefe water lines be formed and ended at the aft- 
fide,of the rabbet, as in fig. 14. where the rounds aft of 
the feveraltranfoms are defcribed, limiting the curves of 
the water lines. Nt w the line WM muft rake fo as 
to leave room fi r half the thicknefs of the poft, at the 
tuck: in order to which, produce W^to r ; make rg 
half the thicknefs of the poft; through r draw a lire 
parallel to g M to interfed g G in b : then with the ra¬ 
dius rb, fiom x the point of the tuck as a ceutre, dc- 
fcribe an arch, and draw the line WM juft to touch the 
back of that arch. 

The line WM being drawn, let any point b in it 
be aflumed at pleasure : fiom ./f draw by perpendicu¬ 
lar to g M : through y draw' y j (fig. 14.) parallel to 
g G, interfeding the line M f drawn perpendicular to 
g M in the point f. From M draw M i perpendicular 
toy/; and fromy draw y n perpendicular to WM (tig. 

13.) Make Mn (fig. 15) equal to Mi (fig. 14.); 
then MI (fig. 15.) being equal toy b (fig. 13),join/; 1, 
and the angle in M will be tbe bevelling to the horizontal 
plane. Again, make Ms M/(fig. 15./refpedively equal 
toy;; (fig. l 3.) and M / (fig. 14.), and join %/■ and 
the angle M 2/ will be the bevelling to the fheer plane. 

The bevelfing being now found, draw the line a b 
(%• 1 5 ) parallel to s n, a z or b n being the fcant- 
ling of the timber. Then n x will be the breadth of 
the timber on the horizontal plane, and k e its breadth 
on the flieer plane, and a c \\ hat it is wi'h n a fquare. 

Now as the lines g G, a 3, s. 2, b 1, y /', rcpicfent 

the 


(c) It is not a general rule, that lowering the cargo of a (hip augments her ftabilitv. This is demonftrated by 
the Chevalier de Burda, in a work publilhed by M. de Goiropy upon this fubietf. bee alfo L'Ar.h'.tsfiure b a- 
vale per M.Vudda Cieirbois. p. 23. 
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Prelimina- the aft fide of die falhion-piece on the horizontal plane 
*7 Pr °- (fig. 14.), dotted lines may be drawn parallel to them 
, to reprefent the fore-fide, making nx (fig. 15O 
perpendicular diftance between the lines reprefenting 
fore, and aft fides of the fafhion-piece. By thefe lines 
form the fore-fide of the fafhion-piece in the fame man¬ 
ner as the aft-fide was formed- The water lines on the 
fore-fide of the plane of the fafhion-piece muft, however, 
be firft drawn in fig. 13. thus : Draw the lines e b, cd 
parallel to W M, and whofe perpendicular diftances 
therefore may be equal to ac and z e (fig. 15*) re¬ 
fpeCtively. Draw a line parallel to WF (fig^ 13 -) 
through the point where the line cd interfeCts the filth 
water line. Draw a line parallel to a A through the 
point where the fourth water line interfeCts the line c d ; 
in like manner proceed with the other water lines. The 
fore-lide of the fafhion-piece is now to be defcribed by 
means of thefe new water lines, obferving that the dif¬ 
tances in die floor plane muft be fet cfF f rom the line 
e l, and not from WM, as in the former cafe; and 
a curve defcribed through the points 5, 3, 2, 1, where 
thefe diftances reach to, will reprefent the fore-fide 
of the falhion-piece. 

The neareft diftance between the points 5, 3, 2, 1, 
and the aft fide of the fafhion-piece is what the bevelling 
is beyond the fquare when both ftogk and tongue of 
the bevel are perpendicular to the timber. Make M p 
(fig. 1 6.) equal to die breadth of the timber, and M 5 
equal to the perpendicular diftance of the point 5 
(tig. 13.) from the aft fide of the fafhion-piece, and 
join 5 p. In likes manner proceed with the others, and 
the bevellings at thefe parts will be obtained ; but, in 
order to avoid confufion, the perpendiculars 4, 3, 2., 
(fig. 13.), inftead of being laid off from M (fig. 16.), 
were fet off from points as far below M as the other ex¬ 
tremities of the lines draw from thefe points are below 
die point p. 

Prob. VIII. To defcribe the tranfoms of a round 
poop. 

The tranfoms are fattened to the ftern-poft in the 
fame manner that the floor timbers are fattened to the 
keel, and have a rifing called the flight fimilar to the ri¬ 
ling of the floor-timbers. The upper tranfom is called 
the 'wing tranfom, the next the deck tranfom, and the 
others the firjl,fccend , and third tranfoms, in order. The 
wing tranfom has a round aft and a round up : the round 
up of the deck tranfom is the fame as that of the 
beams. 

The fafhion-piece of a fquare tuck muft be firft de¬ 
fcribed, together with the three adjacent frames, by the 
method to be explained. The part of the ftern above 
the wing tranfom is to be defcribed inthe fame manner 
as before, and may therefore be omitted in this place* 
The part below the keel of the fafhion-piece is alfo the 
fame in both cafes. Let fig 17. reprefent the fafhion- 
platc piece of a fquare tuck, and the three adjoining frames, 
cccciviii. t jj e j nterva l A B into four equal parts in the 

points C, D, E, and draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, 
D H, E I, and B K : thefe will be portions of water 
lines anlwering to the feveral tranfoms. 

Let thefe water lines be defcribed on the floor plan 
(fig. 18.), in which ABC reprefents the wing tran¬ 
fom. Defcribe the arch AC to reconcile the curves 
Ab and CE. Let LFG be the water-line anfwering 
to the lower part of the fafhion-piece, the diftance be¬ 


tween the points L and A being equal to the excefs of Prelimina' 
the projection of the point A beyond that of B * 7 Pro * 
(fig. 20.). Draw C K (fig. 18.) perpendicular to AM, 
apd make the angle KCM equal to about 23 degrees, 
and CN will be the projection of the fafhion.piece on. 
the floor-plane. Make AB (fig. 19.) equal to AB(fig. 

17.) Divide it into four equal parts, and draw the 
perpendiculars AF, CH, DI, EK, and BG. Make 
AF equal to CM, and BG equal to MN, and draw 
.the curve FHIKG, having a lefs curvature than the 
fafhion-piece of the fquare tuck s cpg.n. Make MO, 

MP, MQ^ equal to CH, DI, and EK refpeCtively. 

Divide AL (fig. 18) into four equal parts, and to 
thefe points of divifion draw curves through the points 
O, P, Q^fo as to partake partly of the curvature of 
A ACE and paitly of that of LNF, but molt of the 
curvature of that to which the propofed curve is 
neareft ; and hence the form of the feveral tranfoms.will 
be obtained. 

In order to reprefent the curve of the fafhion-piece 
on the plane of projection, make the lines AF, CG, 

DH, El, and BK (fig. 17.) refpeCtively equal to the 
perpendicular diftance of the points C, O, P, Q^and N. 

From the line AN (fig. 18.), and through the extremities 
of thefe lines, draw the curve FGHIK. 

It remains to lay down the projection of the fafhion- 
piece on the plane of elevation. In order to which, di¬ 
vide the line AB, fig. 2©. (equal to AB, fig. 17.) into 
four equal parts, and through the points of divifion 
draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, DH, El, and BK ; 
makeAF (fig. 20'.) equal to the perpendicular diftance of 
the point: C from]the line BL (fig.18.) Inlike manner 
make the lines CG, DH, El, ancTB K (fig. 20.) refpeC¬ 
tively equal to the perpendicular diftances of the points 
0 ,P,Q,and N, from die line BL (fig. 18.); and a curve 
drawn through thefe points will be the projection of the 
fafhion-piece on the plane of elevation. 

Prob. IX. To defcribe the intermediate frames in 
the after body. 

For this purpofe the midfhip and ftern frames muft 
be drawn in the plane of projection. As the main frame 
contains the greateft capacity, and the ftern frame is 
that having the leaft, it hence follows that the form 
and dimenfions of the intermediate frames will be be¬ 
tween thefe; each frame, however, partaking moft of 
the form of that to which it is neareft. 

Let ACDE (fig. 21.) be the main frame on the 
plane of projection, and FGH the ftern frame ; and let 
there be any convenient number of intermediate frames, 
as nine. Draw"the floor ribband CF, and the breadth 
ribband GD. Divide the curves CD, FG, each into 
the fame number of equal parts, as three, in the points 
K, M; L, N; and draw the fecond and third ribbands 
KL, MN. In order to divide thefe ribbands fo as to 
form fair curves in different feCHons, various methods 
have been propofed. One of the beft of thefe, being 
that which is chiefly employed by the French conftruc- 
tors, is by means of an equilateral triangle, which is 
conftruCted as follows. 

Dravr the line ME (fig. 21.}, limited at M, but 
produced towards E : take M 1 equal to any convenient 
extent ; make 1, 2 equal to thrice that extent, 2, 3 
equal to five times, and 3, 4 equal to feven times the 
above extent; and continue this divifion to E, always 
increafing by two, until there be as many points as there 

1 are 
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Frdimina- are frames, including the main and ftern frames. Up- 
ry Pro- on ME defcribe the equilateral triangle MSE, and draw 

^blem»^ jj nes y rom t j ie vertex S to each point of divifion ; then 
the lire SM will be that anfwering to the main frame, 
and SE that correfponding to the port 5 and the other 
lines will be thofe anfwering to the intermediate frames 
in order. 

Let fig. 23. be the projection of part of the ftern on 
the plane of elevation, together with the eighth and 
ninth frames. From the points L, N, G> (fig. 21.) 
draw the lines LO, NP, GQ^ perpendicular to the 
plane of the upper edge of the keel. Make AB (fig. 
23.) equal to AF (fig. 21.), and draw the water line 
BCD. Draw the line BC (fig. 22.) fo that it may be 
parallel to the bafe of the triangle, and equal to CD 
(fig. 23 ), which produce indefinitely towards H. Make 
BD equal to BC (fig. 23.), and draw the dotted line 
SD (fig. 22.) The ribband FC (fig. 21.) is to be ap¬ 
plied to the triangle, fo that it may be parallel to the 
bafe, and contained between the line MS and the dot¬ 
ted line SD. Let cf reprefent this line ; then transfer 
thefeveral aivifions from cf to the ribband CF(fig. 21.), 
and number them accordingly. Again, make EF (fig. 
23.) equal to LO (fig. 21), and draw the water line 
FGH ; make BF (fig. 22.) equal to FG (fig. 23.), 
and draw the dotted line SF ; apply the fecond ribband 
LK to the triangle, fo that the extremity K may be 
on the line SM, and the other extremity L on the dot¬ 
ted line SF, and making with SM an angle of about 
62 1 degrees. Let i / be this line, and transfer the divi- 
fions from it to the ribband KL. In like manner make 
IK (fig. 23.) equal to NP (fig. 21.), and draw the wa¬ 
ter line KLM. Make BG (fig. 22.) equal to KL (fig. 
23.), and draw the dotted line SG ; then the ribband 
MN is to be applied to the triangle in fuch a manner 
that its extremities M and N may be upon the lines 
SM, SG refpedively, and that it may make an angle 
of about 68 degrees with the line SM ; and the divi- 
fions are to be transferred from it to the ribband MN. 
The fame procefs is to be followed to divide the other 
ribbands, obferving to apply the fourth ribband to the 
triangle, fo that it may make an angle of 86 degrees 
with the line SM; the fifth ribband to make an angle 
of 65 degrees, and the fixth an angle of 60 degrees with 
the line SM. 

The quantities of thefe angles are, however, far from 
being precifely fixed. Some conftruflors, in applying 
the ribbands to the triangle, make them all parallel to 
its bafe ; and others vary the meafures of thefe angles 
according to fancy. It may alfo be remarked, that a 
different method of dividing the bafe of the triangle is 
ufed by fome. It is certainly proper to try different 
methods; and that is to be preferred which beft anfwers 
the intended purpofe. 

Befide the frames already mentioned, there are other 
two laid down by fome conftruCtors in the feveral plans, 
called balance frames. The after balance frame is placed 
at one fourth of the length of the fhip before the ftern- 
poft ; and the other, commonly called the loof frame, at 
one fourth of the fhip’s length aft of a perpendicular to 
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the keel from the rabbet of the Hem. Let the dotted PreWna- 
line at X, between the fifth and fixlh frames, (fig. 23.) T Y Pro_ 
be the place of the after balance frame in the plane of . _ gn ~ 8 | . 
elevation. Then, in order to lay down this frame in the 
plane of projection, its reprelentation muft be previously 
drawn in the triangle. To accomplifh this, draw the 
line SV (fig. 22.) fo that the internal 5V may have the 
fame ratio to y 6 (fig. 22.) that 5 X has to 5 6 (fig. 

23.) (d). Then the feveral points in the ribbands in 
the plane of projection anfwering to this frame are to 
be found by means of the triangle in the fame manner 
as before. 

The loof frame is nearly of the fame dimenfions as 
the after balance frame, or rather of a little greater ca¬ 
pacity, in order that the centre of gravity of that part 
of the fhip may be nearly in the plane of the midthip 
frame. Hence the loof frame may be eafily drawn in 
the plane of projection, and hence alfo the other frames 
in the fore body may be readily deferibed. 

Prob. X. To defcribe the frames in the fore body. 

Draw the middle line of the ftem AB (fig. 24.) ; 
make AC, BD each equal to half the thicknefs of the 
ftem, and draw the line CD; defcribe alfo one half of 
the main frame CEFGHI. Let eE,/F,£G, AH, be 
water lines at the heights of the ribbands on the main 
frame; alfo let a be the termination of the floor ribband, 
and b that of the breadth ribband on the ftem. Divide 
the interval a b into three equal parts in the points c,d , 
and draw the ribbands aE, cF, dG, and £H. Make 
fit gl> h m (fig. 24.) equal to ei, fk, g l, hm 
(fig. 21.) refpeCtively, and draw the curve C iklm, 
which will be the projection of the loof frame. Orfince 
it is neceffary that the capacity of the loof frame Ihould 
be a little greater than that of the after balance frame, 
each of the above lines may be increafed by a propor¬ 
tional part of itfelf, as one tenth or one-twentieth, as 
may be judged proper. 

ConftruCt the triangle (fig. 25.) in the fame manner 
as fig. 2 2. only obferving, that as there are fewer frames 
in the fore than in the after body, its bafe will therefore 
he divided into fewer parts. Let there be eight frames 
in the fore body, then there will be eight divifions in 
the bafe of the triangle befide the extremes. 

Let fig. 26. reprefent the ftem and part of the fore¬ 
body in the plane of elevation, and let O be the place 
of the loof frame. Divide the interval 4,5 (fig. 25.) 
fo that 4, 5 may be to 4Z as 4, 5 to 4, o (fig. 26.), 
and draw the dotted line SZ, which will be the line de¬ 
noting the loof frame in the triangle. 

Draw the lines AB, CD, EF, GH (fig. 26.) paral¬ 
lel to the keel, and whofe perpendicular diflances there¬ 
from may be equal to Ca, C c , C d, C b, (fig. 24.) the 
interfections of thefe lines with the rabbet of the ftem, 
namely, the points I, K, L, M will be the points of 
termination of the feveral ribbands on the ftem in the 
plane of elevation. Divide 8 A (fig. 25.) fo that 8 B, 

8 C, 8 D, and 8 E, may be refpeCtively equal to Bl, 

DK, FL, and HM (fig. 26.), and draw the dotted 
lines SB, SC, SD, SE (fig. 25.) Apply the edge of 
a flip of card to the firft ribband (fig. 24.), and mark 

3 C thereon 

t • 


~ l 

(d) Tt is evident, from the method ufed to divide the bafe of the triangle, that this proportion does not a^ree r 
exaCUy with the conftrudtion : the difference, however, being fmall, is therefore negleCled in praClice. 
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i'rdimina- thereon the extremities of the ribband a, E, and alfo 
'w^ r *!* P°' r -t c; f inteiftdion of the loof frame. Then ap- 
—-'v—iL. P-V this flip of card to the triangle in fnch a manner 
that the point a may be on the dotted line SB, the 
p lint E on the line SM, and the point anfwering to the 
loof frame on the dotted line SZ ; and mark upon the 
card the feveral points of interfedlion of the lines Si, 
S 2, &c. Now apply the card to the ribband «E (fig. 
24.) as before, and. transfer the feveral points of divi¬ 
fion from it to the ribband. In like manner proceed 
with the other ribbands ; and lines drawn through the 
* correfponding points in the ribbands will be the projec¬ 
tion oi the lower part of the frames in the fore body. 
The ['rejections of the top-timbers of the feveral frames 
may be taken from the half breadth plan; and hence 
each top-timber may be eafily defciibed. 

In large (hips, particularly in thofe of the French 
navy, a different method is employed to form the top- 
. timbers in the fore body, which is as follows : 
cc Jlix ^et ^ (%• 2 7-) k e one fourth of the breadth of 
the (liip, and draw IK parallel to AB. Take the 
height of the foremoll frame from the plane of eleva¬ 
tion, and lay it off from A to B : from the point B 
draw BH perpendicular to. AB, and equal to. half the 
length of the wing tranfom. , I,et E be the place of 
the breadth ribband on the main frame, and F its place 
on the ftem at the height of the wing tianfom. With 
;i radius equal to five-lixths of half the greateft breadth 
of the blip defetibe the quadrant EFG (fig. 28.}: 
Make EH equal to FG (fig. 27.), the point F being 
a£ the height of the wing tranfom. Through H draw 
HO perpendicular to EH, and interfering the circum¬ 
ference in O ; then draw' OL parallel to HE, and EL 
parallel to HO. Divide EL into as many equal parts 
as there are frames in the Lie body, including the main 
frame, and from thefe points of divifion draw the per¬ 
pendiculars 11, 22, &c. meeting the circumference as 
in the figure. Take the dillance 11, and lay it off 
irom G (fig. 27.) towards F to the point 1 ; and fiom 
the fame point G lay off towards F the feveral per¬ 
pendiculars contained between the ftraigbt line and the 
curve to the points 2, 3, &c. and through thefe points 
draw lines parallel to EG. 

Take any line AB (fig. 29.) at pleafn.re: divide it 
equally in two in the point 8 ; divide 8 B in two parts 
in the point 7, and continue this method of divifion un¬ 
til there are as many points as there are frames in the 
foie bidy, including the main frame. Upon AB con- 
Itrufl the equilateral triangle ACB, and draw the lines 
C8, C7, &c. Place a bip of card on the parallel 
a- K 8 (fig. 27.), and mark thereon the points oppobte 
to a , K, and 8 ; and let them be denoted accordingly. 
Then apply this flip of card to the triangle, fo that the 
point a, which is that anfweri-ng to the rabbet of the 
ftem, may be on the line AC; that the point anfwer¬ 
ing to K may be on C 8, and the extremity 8 on the 
~,line CB ; and mark on the card the points of interfec- 
tion of the lines C 7, C 6, &c. and number them ac¬ 
cordingly, Now apply this bip of card to the feventh 
parallel (fig. 23.), tire point a being on the line CD, 
and mark on this parallel the point of interfedion 7 ; 
Hide the card down to the fixth parallel, to which tranf- 
fer the point n° 6. In like manner proceed with the 
other parallels. 

The point K* at the ijiterie&ioa of the line IK with 
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the eighth parallel, is one point through which the Ptelkni&a- 
eighth frame pafl'es. From this point upwards a curve r ? Pro ' 
is to be defciibed fo as to reconcile with the lower part bls ros.^ 
of this frame already deferibed, and the upper part, 
forming an inverted arch, which is to terminate at H. 

This top-timber may be formed by two (weeps, whofe 
radii and centres are to be determined partly from cir- 
cumllances and partly according to fancy. It how¬ 
ever may be more readily (ormed by hand. 

Let LM (fig. 27.) be the line of the fecond. deck 
at the main frame, and let LN be the difference of the 
draught of water, if any. Make GN (fig. 28.) equal 
to LN ; draw NM perpendicular to QN, meeting the 
circle in M ; and through the points G and M draw 
the parallels GV and MV ; divide. GN as before, and 
from the feveral points of divifi.n draw perpendiculars 
terminating i& the curve. Transfer thefe perpendicu¬ 
lars fiom L upwards (fig. 27.), and through the points 
thus found draw the lines n, 22, &c. parallel to LM. 

Apply a flip of card to the eighth parallel, and mark 
upon it the point anfwering to the ftem, the eighth and 
main frames: cany this to the triangle, and place it fo 
that thefe points may be on the correfponding lines. 

Then the points of interfeifiion of the lines C-7, C 6, 

Sec. are to lie marked on the card, which is now to be 
appl ed firft to the eighth parallel (fig. 27.), then to 
the feventh, &c. transferring the feveral points of divi¬ 
fion in order as before. 

Draw the line HO (fig. 27.}; maik its length on a 
flip of card, and apply it to the triangle, fo that it may¬ 
be parallel to its bale, and its extremities one on the 
eighth and the other on the main frame : maik on the 
card the points of interfediion of the feveral interme¬ 
diate lines as before ; then apply the card to HO, 
and transfer the djvifions. 

There are now three points determined through 
which, each top-timber muft pafs, namely, one in the 
breadth ribband, one in the fifth, and one in the upper 
ribband. Through thefe curves are to be deferibed, 
fo as to reconcile with the lower part of the frame, and 
partake partly of the curvature of the eighth (rame, 
and partly of that of the mainframe, but moft of that 
of the frame to which it is neareft: and hence the 
plane of projection is fo far finiftied, that it only re¬ 
mains to prove the feveral frames by water lines. 

Another method of deferibing the frames in the 
body plan is by fweeps. In this method it is necelfary, 
in the firft place, to deferibe the height of the breadth 
lines, and the riling of the iloor, in the plane of eleva¬ 
tion. The half breadth lines are next to be defciibed in 
the floor plan. The main frame is then to be deferi¬ 
bed by three or more fweeps and giving it fuch a form 
as may be moft fuitable to the fervice the (hip is delign- 
ed for. The lower, upper, and top-timber heights of 
breadth, and the rifings of the floor, are to be fet upon 
the middle line in the body plan, and the feveral half 
breadths are then to be laid off on lines drawn through 
thefe points perpendicular to the middle line. A mould, 
may then be made for the main frame, and laid upon 
the feveral rifings, as in whole mouldings, explained in 
Chapter V. with this difference, that here an under 
breadth fweep is deferibed to pafs through the point 
which limits the half breadth of the timber, the centre 
of which will be in the breadth line of that timber. 

The proper centres for all the frames feeing found, and 
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Prclimina- the atchts described, the bend mould mull be fo pla- 
ry Pro- ce j on jj ie r ;q n g ji ne a f t he floor, that the back of it 
^b-lems.^ touch the back of the under breadth fweep. But 
the general practice is, to defcribe all the floor .fweeps 
with compares, as well as the under breadth fweeps, 
and to reconcile thofe two by a mould which is an arch 
of a circle, its radius being the fame with that of the 
reconciling fweep by which the midfhip frame was 
formed. It is ufual for all the floor fweeps to be of 
the lame radius; and in order to And their centres a line 
is formed on the floor plan for the half breadth of the 
floor. As this line cannot be defcribed on the furface 
of a fliip, it is therefore only an imaginary line. In- 
Head of it fotne make ufe of a diagonal in the body 
plane to limit the half breadth of the floor upon every 
riflng line, and to ereft perpendiculars at the feveral in- 
terfeSions, in the fame manner as for the midihip 
frame. 

After the fweeps are all defcribed, recourfeis had to 
moulds, or fome inch contrivance, to form the hollow of 
the timbers, much in the fame manner as in whole 
moulding ; and when all the timbers are formed, they 
mufl be proved by ribband and water lines, and altered, 
if neceffary, to make fair curves. 

The preceding methods of deferibing the feveral 
planes or feftions of a Ihip being well underftood, it 
will be a very eafy matter to conftruft draughts for 
any propofed ihip: and as the above planes were de¬ 
fcribed feparately and independent of each other, it is 
therefore of little confequence which is firft defciibed. 
In the following application, however, the plane of ele¬ 
vation will be firft drawn, then part of the floor plan, 
and laftly the body plan: and in connecting thefe 
plans the moft rational and Ample methods will be 
employed. 

Chap. IV. Application of the foregoing Rues to the 
Coif ruction of Ships. 

Sect. I. To conjlrufl a Ship intended to carry a confide- 
rable Burden in Preportion to her general Dimsnfions, 
and to draw little Water. 

Dimensions. 

Length between the wingtranfom and a perpendicular 


from the rabbet of the Hero at the height F. In. 
of breadth line - - 800 

Main half breadth moulded - no 

Half breadth at the height of breadth line at 

the ftein - - 76 

Top-timber half breadth - o 6 

Height of the ftem above die upper edge of 
the keel - - 17 o 

Height of the breadth line at the ftem 13 6 

Height of the breadth line at the ftern - 123 

Upper height of breadth at the main frame 7 4 

Lower height of breadth . - 5 10 

Height of middle line of wales at the Item too 
Height of middle line of wales at the main¬ 
frame - . - f 10 

Heigh t of middle line of wales at the ftern 10 6 

Breadth of the wales - - 1 9 

Height of top-timber at midfliips - 14 o 

- -—-at ftern - 180 


*F 
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Draw the line a h (fig. 37.) equal to 80 fee% frerr Ayplica 

a convenient fcsle : divide it into as many equal parts tiorof the 

plus one as there are to be frames, which let be 16, p. r l( gon ' ? 
and through each point of divificn draw perpendicular. ti]e ' Cor| _ 
Makers equal to rj feet, the perpendicular height of firu&ion of 
the top of the ftem above the upper edge of the keel, Ships, 
and defcribe the ftem by I’rob. II. Make a d equal 
to iQtfee^ t] le height of the middle line of the wales CCCCLX 
at the ftern, and a e equal to the propofed rake of the 
poft, which may be about 2 feet ; join de ; and draw 

the line fg reprefenting the a ft-fide of the poft. De¬ 

fcribe the counter and ftern by Problem VI. and VII. 

Make 0 A equal to 14 feet, the top-timber height at 
the main frame, and i k equal to 18 feet, the height at 
the ftem ; and through the three points c, h , k, deferib e 
the curve limning the top-timbers by Problem I. Make 
b d equal to io feet, the height of the middle line of 
the wales at the ftem, and 0H equal to 6 feet 10 
inches, the height at the main frame ; and the curve 
d PI d being defcribed will reprefent tire middle line of 
the wales. At the diftance of 10-I- inches on each fide 
cf this line draw two curves parallel thereto, and the 
wales will be completed in this plan. Make b l equal 
to 134- feet, the height of the breadth line at the ftem ; 
a m equal to 124 fett, the heigh: at the ftern ; and 10 
K0 equal to 5 teet ic inches and 7 feet 4 inches re- 
fpedtively; and draw the upper breadth line / K m and 
lower breadth line / I m. From the line a b lay down¬ 
wards the breadth of the keel, which may be about 
one foot, and draw the line L t parallel to a b. 

Let the line L r, which is the lower edge cf the keel, 
reprefent alfo the middle line of the floor plan. Pro¬ 
duce all the perpendiculars reprefenting the frames : 
make 0 M (fig. 31) equal to 11 feet, the main half 
breadth at midfliips ; through m (fig. 30.) draw the 
line m N perpendicular to a b, and make p N equal to 
74 feet, and draw the main half breadth line NM r by 
Problem IV. Defcribe alfo the top-timber half breadtli 
line PO r, 0 O being equal to ioj feet, and form the 
projefting part of the ftem q r s t. 

In order that the top-timber line may look fair on 
the bow, and to prevent the foremoft top-timbers from 
being too Ihort, it is neceffary to lift or raife the fheer 
from the round of the bow to die ftem. For this pur- 
pofe the following method is ufually employed : Pro¬ 
duce the circular (heer before the ftem in the plane of 
elevation at pleafure ; then place a batten to the round 
of the bow in the half breadth plan, and mark on it the 
ftations of the fquare timbers and the fide of the ftem ; 
apply the batton to the fheer plan, and place it to the 
fheer of the Ihip, keeping the ftations of the timbers on 
the batton well with thofe on the fheer plan for feve¬ 
ral timbers before dead-flat, where they will not alter; 
then mark the other timbers and the ftem on the fheer 
line produced ; through thefe points draw lines parallel 
to the keel, to interfedl their correfpondmg timbers 
and the ftem in the fheer plan : then a curve defcribed 
thefe laft points will be the fheer of the fhip round 
the bow, lilted as required : and the heights of thetirr- 
bers thus lengthened are to be transfened to the body 
plan as before. 

Draw the line AB (fig. 32.) equal to 22 feet, the 
whole breadth ; from the middle of which draw the 
perpendicular CD : make CE equal to half the thicknels 
3 C 2 ti 
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Applies- of the poft, and CF equal to half that of the Item, and the mould where the breadth line of the mid hip tim- A ,- ca 
tion ot the f rom t j le p-i n ts A, E, F, B, draw lines parallel to CD. ber croffes if, and with the fame mould they form the ^on* afdie 
Rules ter Make AG, BG each equal to 14 feet, the height at after timber : this will occafion the mark that was made foregoing 
the Con- the main frame, and draw the line GG parallel to AB. on the mould when at the main frame to fall below the Rules to 
ftrudHon of Make GH, GH each equal to half a foot, the difference breadth line of the after timber, and therefore another the c ? n ' 

Ship, between the main and top timber half breadths. From mark is made at the height of the breadth line at the 

—A and B fet up the heights of the lower and upper after timber ; the ftraight part of the mould is then laid w-v^w 

breadth lines to I and K, and draw the ftraight lines obliquely acrofs the breadth lines of the top-timbers, in 
IK, IK. Let CL be the rifingat the main frame, and fucha manner that it may interfeCt the breadth line of 

0 , 0 the extremities of the floor timber. Hence, as the midlhip timber at one of thefe marks and the 

there are now five points determined in each half of the breadth line of the after timber at the other mark ; 
main frame, it maybe very eafily deferibed. then the feveral interfe&ions of the breadth lines of the 

Make CM equal to L 0 , join M 0 , and draw the timbers are marked upon the mould ; which muft now 
other ribbands NO, PCb_ In order, however, to fim- be fo placed in forming each timber, that the proper 
plify-this operation, the rectilineal diftance 01 was mark may be applied to its proper breadth, and it muft 
trifefled, and through the points of divifion the lines be turned about fo as juft to touch the upper breadth 
NO, PQ_ were drawn parallel to the floor ribband fweep. Any of thefe methods may make a fair fide, 

M 0 . and they may be eafily proved by forming another ia- 

1 Take the diftance b c (fig. 30.), and lay it off from termediate half breadth line. 

F to (fig. 32.); alfo make F b (fig. 32.) equal to The remaining parts of the frames may be deferibed 
F a (fig. 30.); through b drawee parallel to AB, and by either of the methods laid down in Problems IX. 
equal to FR (fig. 31). In like manner take the and X.j In order, however, to illuftrate'this ftill far- 
heights of each top-timber from fig, 30. and lay them ther, it is thought proper to fubjoin another method of 
off from C towards D (fig. 32); through thefe points forming the intermediate frames, the facility of which 
draw fines parallel to AB, and make them equal each to will recommencTit. 

each, to the correfpon^ing half breadth lines taken from Take FZ (fig. 30.), and lay it from F to l (fig. 
the floor plan: Then through x the feveral points a, c, 32.); then deferibe the lower part of! the-foremoft 
&c. thus found, draw a line a c H, which will be The' frame, making it more or lefs full according as pro- 
projection of the top-timber line of the fore body in the pofed ; and interfering the ribbands in the points 
body plan. Proceed in the fame manner To_ find the./, m, n. Deferibe alfo the aftermoft frame 0, p, q. 
top-timbei line in the after body. --■■ Make a 0 (fig, 30 ) equal to F r (fig, 32.), and pro. 

Transfer the height of the main-breadth line on the duce it to a (fig. 31.) : alfo draw y <f,and s £ (fig^ 3.o,) 
ftem b l (fig. 30.) from F to d ( fig. 32). Transfer alfo equal to E r and E s (fig. 32.) respectively ; and pro- 
the heights of the lower and upper breadth lines at duce them to b and c: Make F e, F f F R (fig. 31..) 
timber F~(fig. 30.)7namely, FW, FX, from F to <? equal to M 7 , N m, P» (fig32.) each to each. Let 
■and/ (fig. 32.); through which draw the parallel eg. alfo 0 / 5 , 0;, 0i, and 9 7, 9 m, 9 n (fig. 31.) be 
fh ; make them;equal to FS (fig. 31.), and draw the made equal to M 0 , NO, PQ^and Mo,'Ny, P p 
ftraight line g h. In this manner proceed to lay down (fig. 32 ); then through thefe points trace the curves 
the portions of the extreme breadjth at each frame, both a e n b l b, rfime, and rRl n p, and they will be the 
in the fore and in the after body in the body plan, and projections of the ribbands in the floor plane. Now- 
draw the upper and lower breadth lines d.h K, dg Iin transfer the feveral intervals of the frames contained be- 
the fore body and K/, I i in the after body. Hence tween the middle line and the ribbands (fig. 31.) to 
the portions of the feveral top-timbers'contained be- the cotrefponding ribbands in the body plan (fig. 32).. 

-tween the top-timber and main breadth lines may be Hence there will be five points given in. each frame, 
eafily deferibed. It was before remarked that their namely, one at the lower breadth line, out at each ri!|-. .- 
forms were partly arbitrary. The midlhip top-timber band, and one at the keel ; and. confequently thefe 
has generally a hollow, the form of which is left entire- frames may be eafily deferibed. In order to exemplify 
ly to the artift, though in feme Ihips, efpecially ftnall this, let it be required to lay dawn the frame E in the 
ones, it has none. It is the common praCficetq.make plane of projection.. Take the interval E » (fig. 31.), 
a mould for this hollow, either by a fweep or feme and lay it froruM to u (fig. 32). Lay off alfo E v, 
other contrivance, which is produced confiderably above E e (fig. 31.) from N to t and from P to n (fig. 
the top-timber line, m a ftraight line or very near'one : 32.); then, through the points F, a, v, n and the 
Them.idftup top-timber is formed by this mould? which lower breadth line deferibe a curve, and it will be the 
is foplacedthat irbreak s in four with the -back of the reprefentation of the frame E in the body plan. In like- 
Rpper breadth fweep. The other top-timbers are form- manner the other frames maybe defcrihed. 
ed by the; fame mould, obferving to place it fo that the The ribbands may now be transferred from the body 
ftraight part of it may be parallel to the ftraight part plan to the plane of elevation* by taking the feveral 
of the midlhip timber, find moved up or down, ftill heights of the interfeCtion of each ribband with the 
keeping it in that direction till it juft touches the back frames, and laying them, off on the correfponding 
of the upper breadth fweep. Some conftruCtors begin frames in the floor plan,; and if the line drawn through 
at the after timber, after the mould is made for the;mid-, thefe points make a fair curve, it is prefumed that the 
ftiip top-timber, beeaufe they think it eafier to keep curves of the frames, are rightly laid down in the body 
the ftraight part ef the mould parallel to this than to plan. Only one of thefe ribbands, namely, the firft, is 
the midlhip timber: and by this means the top fide is laid down in fig. 30. Thefe curves may alfo be far,, 
kept from winding* ‘Others, again,, make a mark upon ther proved, by. drawing water lines in the-plane of ele¬ 
vation,, 
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.Applica- vation, and in the body plan, at equal diftances from 
tion of the the U pp e r edge of the keel. Then the diftances between 
foregoing t he jj ne G f the body plan, and the feveral points 

the Con” of interfeftion of thefe lines with the frames, are to be 
flru<5tion of laid off from the middle line in the floor plan upon 
Ships, the correfponding frames ; and if the line drawn through 
thefe points form a fair curve, the frames are truly 
drawn in the body plan. 

In figs. 30. and 32. there are drawn four water lines 
atany equaldiftancesfrom the keel, and from each other. 
Thefe lines are then transferred from fig. 32. to fig. 31.; 
and the lines palling through thefe points make fair 
curves. 

The tranfoms are defcribed by Problem VIII. it is 
therefore unneceflary to repeat the procefs. A rifing 
line of the floor timbers is commonly drawn in the plane 
of elevation. 

As this is intended only as an introductory example, 
feveral particulars have therefore been omitted ; which, 
however, will be exemplified in the following feCtion. 

Sect. IV. To defribc the feveral Plans of a Ship of 
War propofed to carry 80 Guns upon two De(kt. 

As it is propofed in this place to Ihow the method 
of defcribing the plans of a fhip of a very confiderable 
fize, it therefore feems proper to give the dimenfions of 
every particular part neceflary in the delineation of thefe 
plans. The feveral plans of this fhip are contained in 
Plate CCCCLXI. figs 33, and 34. But as it would 
very much confufe the figures to have a reference to 
every operation, and as the former example is deemed 
a fufficient illuftration, the letters of reference are upon 
thefe accounts omitted in the figures. 

Principal Dimensions. 


Ship Build¬ 
er’* Repo- 

litory. 


Lengths .—Length on the gun or lower deck 
from the aft part of the rabbet of the ftem 
to the aft part of the rabbet of the- poft 
Length from the foremoft perpendicular to 
dead flat 

Length from the foremoft perpendicular to 
timber Y - - 

Length from after perpendicular to tim¬ 
ber 37 

Room and fpace of the timbers 
Length of the quarterdeck from the aft part 
of the ftem ... 

Length of the forecaftle from the fore part of 
the beak-head 

Length of round-houfe deck from the aft part 
of the ftem 

Heights .—Height of the gun or lower deck 
from the upper edge of the keel to the 
under fide of the plank at dead flat 
Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at foremoft perpendicular 
Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at after perpendicular 
Height from the upper fide of the gun-deck 
plank to the nader fide of the upper deck 
plank, all fore and aft « 


F. 

In. 

182 

0 

63 

ni 

4 

0 

3 

4 

2 

H 

95 

0 

49 

0 

5 1 

8 

*4 

0 

2 6 

3 

26 

3 

7 

0 


afore 

abaft 


Height 
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Height from the upper fide of the 
upper deck plank to the under fide 
of the greater deck plank 
Height to the under fide of forecaftle plank, 
afore and abaft 

v from the upper fide of ihe~i 
quarter-deck plank to the under v. - 

fide of the round-houfe plank J d a 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at foremoft perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at dead flat 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at after perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the charnel 
wales at foremoft perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at dead flat 

Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at after perpendicular 
Height of the upper fide of the wing tran- 
fom. ... 

Height of the touch of the lower counter at 
the middle line 

Height of the touch of the upper counter at 
the middle line 

Height of the top timber line at the after 
part of the ftern timber 
Breadths. —Main wales in breadth from 
lower to upper edge 

Channel wales in breadth from lower to up¬ 
per edge - ... 

Waift rail in breadth - . 

Diftance between the upper edge of the 
channel wales and the under edge of the 
waift rail - . .. 

Sheer rail in breadth 

Diftance between the ftieer rail and the rail 
above from timber 13 to the ftern 
Diftance between the fheer rail and the rail 
above from timber 7 to timber 11 
Diftance between the fheer rail and the rail 
above from timber C to the forepart of 
beak-head 

And the faid rail to be in breadth 
Plank fheer to be in thicknefs 
Centres of themajts .—From the foremoft per¬ 
pendicular to the centre of the mainmaft; 
on the gun-deck 

From the foremoft perpendicular to the cen¬ 
tre of the foremaft on the gun-deck 
From the after perpendicular to the centre 
of the mizenmaft on the gun-deck 
Stem. —The centre of the fweep of the ftem 
abaft timber P - 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 
keel 

Stem-moulded 

Foremoft part of the head afore the perpen. 
dicular 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 
keel 

Sicrn-poJ }.—Aft part of the rabbet afore the 


33c; 


F. 

6 

6 


6 6 


6 

6 

24 
20 
26 

3 2 
29 

34 

25 

33 
3 6 
44 


3 

Q 


2 

O 


I 

O 

o 


103 


20 




26 


In. applica¬ 
tion to the 
IO foregoing 
1 1 Rules to 
the Con- 
ftru< 5 Hcn of 
Shi; s 


9 

10 


6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

4 

5 
2 

7 

6 

o 

7 

o 

6 

5 

4 


2 

6 


© 4 


I 

3 

4 


38 3 

pe?. 



39 ° 


SHIP-BUI 


Applies- perpendicular on the upper edge of the F. In. 


tion oithe keel. 3 4 

forego 11 S Aft p art 0 f the port abaft the rabbet at the 
the Con- upper edge of the keel 2 6 

ftruAion of Aft part ot the port abaft the rabbet at the 

Ships. wing tranfom - - 1 I 

Stern port fore and aft on the keel - 3 1 

Ditto fquare at the head - - 1 oj 

Counters. —The touch of the lower counter 
at the middle line, abaft the aft part of the 
wing tranfom - - 7 6. 

Round aft of the lower counter - 1 4 

Round up of the lower counter - 0 9 

The touch of the upper counter at the middle ~ 
line, abaft the ,aft part of the wing tran¬ 
fom - - - 9 9 

Round aft of the upper counter - 1 3 4 

Round up of the upper counter - o to 

Aft part of the ftern-timber at the middle 
line, at the height of the top timber line, 
abaft the aft part of the wing tranfom 12 6 

Round aft of the wing tranfom - 06 

Round up of the wing tranfom o 54 
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Draught of water. —Load draught of 
water from the upper edge of the 
keel 

Channels. —Foremoft end of the fore chan¬ 
nel afore timber R 
The channel to be in lergth 
And in thicknefsat the outer edge 
The dead eyes to be 12 in number and in 
diameter 

Foremoft end of the main channel afore tim¬ 
ber 9 

The channel to be in length 
And in thicknefs at the outer edge 
The dead eyes to be 14 in number and in 
diameter 

Foremoft end of the mizen-channel abaft tim¬ 
ber 27 - - 

The channel to be in length 
And in thicknefs at the outer edge 
The dead eyes to be 7 in number and in dia¬ 
meter 
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20 5 forego ng 

20 C Rules to 
the Con- 
ftru&ion qF 
l o Ships. 

37 o 

o 4-I- 

1 6 


o to 
38 o 
O 4 i 

X 6 

2 4 

20 o 
o 4 

X o 


DtMRNsrotfs of the fevered Parts of the Bodies. 


Fore Body-. 

Timbers Names. 

© 

C 

G 

L 

P 

T 

W 

Y 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft, 

In. 

Ft. In 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower height of breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

O 

23 II 

25 

7 

26 

IO 

28 

8 

Upper height of breadth 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

IO 

24 

104 

25 34 

26 

44 

27 

44 

29 

0 

Height of the top-timber line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

38 

O 

38 

5 

39 1 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

Height of the rifing line * 

O 

0 , 

0 

54 

3 

10 

9 

10 

18 6 







Height of the cutting down 

2 

34 

2 

34 

2 

34 

2 

8 

3 i° 

6 

4 





Main half breadth 

24 

Si 

24 

Si 

24 

4-i 24 

o 4 

23 2 4 

2© 

2 

17 

0 

11 

o 4 

Top-timber half breadth 

20 

11 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20 O 

iS 

94 

I? 

10 

16 

6 

Half breadth of the rifing 

8 

7 

8 

4 

6 

54 

2 

9 

S 7 
















Ouriide 







Length of the lower breadth fweeps 

*9 

2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

17 

3 

15 11 

14 

I 

12 

7 

12 

c 

Firft diagonal line 

7 

9 

7 

84 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6 3 

3 

8 





Second ditto 

13 

9 

13 

H 

13 

44 

12 

I 

10 3I 

7 

i 4 

4 

6 



Third ditto 

20 

O 

!9 

I I 

19 

2 

17 

7 

l S 1 

II 

I 

8 

34 

3 

4 ^ 

Fourth ditto 

23 

44-23 

44 

23 

0 

21 

84 

18 11 

14 

84 

11 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth ditto 

24 

8 

24 

8 

24 

44 

2$ 

54 

21 24 

17 

I 

13 

84 

7 

11 

Sixth ditto 



: 













Seventh ditto 

•24 

14.24 

i 4 

24 

0 

23 

9 

22 10 

20 

104 

18 

64 

14 

7 

j * Rifing height 11 feet 10 inches at dead fiat, 

from which all the other rifings xnuft be fet off. 
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sifter Body. 

! , 









Ti i.hirs Names', 










I 

1 

5 


9 


3 

1 17 

21 

2 5 

29 

33 

35 

37 


Ft. 

hi. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In 

Ft 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower height of breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 i 

,22 

9 

2 3 

ol- 

23 

71 

24 

6 

25 

i°i 

26 

9 i 

28 

3 

Upper ditto 

24 

JO 

|*4 

10 

24 

10 

24 

11 

25 

1 

2 5 

4 

25 

8 

26 

3 

27 

I 

*7 

9 

28 

8 

Height of the top-timber line 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

IC 

3s 

Si 

38 

I I 

39 

8 

40 

6 

f 1 

5 

42 

0 

42 

<5 

Height of the cutting down 

2 

Si 

2 

3 r 

2 

Si 

2 

Si 

2 

4 

2 

7 t 

3 

5 

5 

2l 

8 

7 





Height of the rifing 

0 


0 

84 

I 

9 i 

3 

64 

6 

0 

I 0 

1 

17 

O 









Main half breadth 

24 

Si 

24 

+1 

*4 

4 i 

24 

3 } 

24 

I 

23 

84 

23. 

04 

21 

IO 







Half breadth of the rifing 

8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9 

6 

104 

5 

Si 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Oil elide 







Top timber half breadth 

Topfides half breadth 

20 

11 

20 

10 

20 

9 t 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 

19 

5 

18 

2 

r6 

8 

15 

104 

15 

cV 










l 9 

7 

t8 

4 

17 

0 

‘5 

10 

H 

11 

14 

3 

Length of lower breadth {Veeps 

'9 

2 

*9 

2 

19 

0 

18 

7 

17 

1 

16 

0 

14 

5 

12 

5 

9 

104 

7 

I X 

4 

8 

Firft diagonal 

7 

S 

7 

Si 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 


6 

7 

5 - 

9 

4 

7 

2 

10 

l 

84 

O 

7 

Second ditto 

‘3 

9 

»3 

84 

l 3 

6 

*3 

1 

12 

6 

I I 

2 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 

Si 

3 

1 

O 

11 

Third ditto 

20 

0 

J 9 

11 4 

'9 

ii 

i 9 

0 

l8 

ii 

;6 

6 

H 

2 

11 

Si 

7 

84 

5 

5 

z 

1 1 

Fourth ditto 

23 

4 » 

2 3 

3 

23 

1 i 

22 

64 

21 

11 

20 

3 1 

18 

c 4 

15 

3 1 

I I 

4 

8 

7 

4 

61 - 

Fifth ditto 

24 

8 

24 

7 

24 

6 

24 

ii 

*3 

6-1 

22 

3 t 

20 

64 

18 

2 

J 4 

A 

11 

5 

7 

0 : 

Sixth ditto 












1 





18 

84 

16 

0 

I I 

8 

seventh ditto 











23 

94 

23 

O 

2 1 

84 

20 

0 

18 

1 I 

'7 

84 - 


Diagonal Lines for both the Fore and sIiter Bodies. 


Fore and sifter Bodies. 

Names of the Diagonal Dines 

iff 

2d 

3 d 

4th | jth 

6th 

7 th 

Height up the middle line 

Diftance from the middle line on the bafe line 
Height up the fide fine 

't. In. 
6 11 

4 8 

Ft. In. 
tl 4 

9 1 

Ft. In. 

16 54 
1 5 6 

Ft. In. ’Ft. In. 
20 8 j23 5i 

0 94 6 7 

Ft. In. 
27 5 

12 7-4 

Ft. In. 

43 9 

32 8 ft 


I. Of the Sheer Draught or Plane of Elevation. 

Draw a ftraight line (fig. 53.) to reprefent the up¬ 
per edge of the keel, eredt a perpendicular on that end 
to the right,, and from thence fet off 182 feet, the length 
on the gun deck, and there ereft another perpendicular; 
that to the right is called the foremof perpendicular, and 
the other the after one: upon thele two perpendiculars 
all the formoff and aftermoft heights muff be fet off, 
which are expreffed in the dimenfions. 

Then fet off the diftance of the main frame or dead 
flat ftom the foremoft perpendicular, and at that place 
credt a third perpendicular, which muff be diftinguifhed 
by the charadter 0 . From dead flat the room and 
fpace of all the timbers muff be fet off; but it will on¬ 
ly be neceffary to eredt a perpendicular at every frame 
timber ; which in the fore body are called dead flat, A, 
C, E, &c. and in the after body (2), j, 3, 5, &c. : 
hence the diftance between the frame perpendiculars will 
be double the room and fpace expreffed in the dimen- 
fions. Then fet off the heights of the gun deck afore 
sit midihip or dead flat, and abaft from the upper fide 
of the keel; and a curve del’cribed through thefe three 
points will be the upper fide of the gun-deck. Set off 
the thicknefs of the gun-deck plank below that; and 
another curve being drawn parallel to the former, the 


gun deck will then be deferibed at the middle line o^ 
the fheer plan. 

The centre of the ftem is then to be laid down by¬ 
means of the table of dimenfions ; from which centre,, 
with an extent equal to theneareft diftance of the upper 
edge of the keel, deferibe a circle upwards: deferibe 
alfo another circle as much without the former as the 
ftem is moulded. Then fet off the height of the head 
of the ftem, with the diftance afore the perpendicular, 
and there make a point ; and within that fet off the 
moulding of the ftem, and there make another point: 
from this laft mentioned point let a line pafs downwards, 
interfering the perpendicular at the height of the gun- 
deck, and breaking in fair with the inner circle, and 
the after part of the ftern is drawn. Draw another line 
from the foremoft point downwards, parallel to the for¬ 
mer, and breaking in fair with the outer circle ; them 
the whole ftem will be formed, except the after or low¬ 
er end, which cannot be determined till hereafter. 

The ftern-poft muft be next formed. Set off on the 
upper edge of the keel a fpot for the aft part of the 
rabbet taken from the dimenfions, and from that for¬ 
ward fet off another point at the diftance of the thick¬ 
nefs of the plank of the bottom, which is 44 inches; 
and from this laft mentioned point draw a line upwards 
interfering the perpendiculars at the height of the lower 

deck jr 
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pphca- elect ; then fet up the perpendicular the height of the 
wing tranfom, and draw a level line, and where that 
Rules to* line interfedts, the line firft drawn will be the aft fide of 
the Con- w >ng tranfom ; on the upper part of the middle line 

ftiudtion of f“t off from that place the difiance of the aft fide of the 
Ships, ftern-poft; fet off alfo the diftance of the after part from 
the rabbet on the upper edge of the keel, and a line 
drawn through thefe two points will be the aft fide of 
the poll. A line drawn parallel to the firft drawn line 
at the diftance of 4! inches, the thicknefs of the plank 
on the bottom, will be the aft fide of the rabbet: and 


wing tranfom, and draw another horizontal line in pen- Applica- 

eft : then take the round aft of the wing tranfom, and tion °(d»e 

fet it forward on the upper line from the point repre- ^i gol " s 

fenting the aft fide of the wing tranfom ; fquare it down 

to the lower line, and the interfedtion will be the touch ftrudtion of 

of the wing tranfom : then a curve, fimilar to that at Ships. 

the middle line, being drawn from the touch of the 

wing tranfom to the touch of the lower counter at the 

fide, will be the lower counter at the fide. Draw a 

line from the upper counter upwards, and the whole 

ftern limber at the fide will be reprefented. But as the 


hence the ftem-poft is deferibed, except the head, which 
will be determined afterwards. 

From the dimenfions take the feveral heights of the 
upper-deck above the gun-deck, afore, at-tnidfbip, and 
abaft, and fet them off accordingly'; through thefe 
points deferibe a curve, which will be the under fide of 
the upper deck ; deferibe alfo another' curve parallel 
thereto, at the diftance of the thicknefs of die plank, 


ftraight line drawn for the upper part of the fide tim¬ 
ber (hould not be parallel to that at the middle line, its 
rake is therefore.to be determined as follows,^ 

Draw a line at pleafure, on which fet off the breadth 
of the ftern at the upper counter ; at the middle of this 
line fet .off the round' aft of the upper counter, then 
through this point and the extremities of the ftern de¬ 
feribe a curve. Now take the breadth of the ftern at 


and the upper deck will beu then reprefented at the the top-timber line, and through the point where that 
middle line of the fhip. 1 breadth will interfedt the curve for the round aft of the 


Set off the height-of the lower counter, at the mid¬ 
dle line, from the upper edge of the keel, and draw a 
horizontal line with a pencil; then on the pencil line 
fet off the diftance the touch of the lower counter is 
abaft the aft fide of the wing tranfom.; from this point 
to that where the fore part of the rabbet of the ftern- 
poft interfedts the line drawn for the upper part of the 
wing tranfom, draw a curve at pleafure, which curve 
will reprefent the lower counter at the middle line. 
The height of the upper counter is then to be fet off 
from the upper edge of the keel, and a horizontal line 
is to be drawn as before, fetting off the diftance the 
touch of the upper counter is abaft the aft fide of the 
wing tranfom ; and a curve deferibed from thence to 
the touch of the lower counter will form the upper 
counter at the middle line. 

Both counters being formed at the middle line, the up¬ 
per part bf the ftern timber above the counters is to be 
deferibed as follows; On the level line drawn for the up¬ 
per fide of the wing tranfom fet off the diftance of the 
aft fide of the ftern timber at the micldle line from the 
aft fide of the wing tranfom, at the height of the top- 
timber line; and ereft a perpendicular: then upon this 
perpendicular,' from the upper edge of the keel, fet off 
•the height at the middle line of the t^p timber line at 
the after fide of ’die ftern timber; through this point, 
draw a ftraight line to the touch' of the upper counter, 
and the upper part of the ftern timber will be deferibed. 

As the Item rounds two ways, both up and aft, the 
ftern timber at the fide will confequently alter from 


ftern draw aline parallel to that firft drawn, and the di¬ 
ftance from the line laft drawn to the curve at the mid¬ 
dle of the line is the diftanc£_that -the fide timber mult 
be from themiddle line at the height of the top-timber 
line. ^ 

The fheer is to be deferibed, which ; is done by fet¬ 
ting off thejbeights afore,fat midfhips, and abaft, and 
a curve defcjribed through thefe three points will be the 
fheer. But, in order that the fheer may correfpond 
exactly with the dimenfions laid down, it will be necef- 
fary to proceed as follows : The perpendicular repre- 
lentirg timber dead flat being already drawn, fet off 
from that the di fiances of the other frame timbers, 
which, is double the room and fpace, as the frames are 
only every other one ; and eredt perpendiculars, writing 

the name under each: then on each of thefe perpen- 

diculars fet off the correfponding heights of the top- 
timber line taken ■from the table of dimenfions for con- 
ftrudting the bodies ; and through thefe points a curve 
being deferibed, will reprefent the fheer of the fhip or 
top timber line agreeable to the dimenfions. 

The. quarter-deck and forecaftle are next to be de¬ 
feribed, which may be done by taking their refpedtive 
heights and lengths from the dimenfions, and deferibing 
their curves. In the fame manner alfo, the round- 
houfe may be drawn. The decks being deferibed re- 
prefenting their heights at the middle, it is then ne- 
ceffary to reprefent them alfo at the fide. For this 
purpofe take the round of the decks from the dimen¬ 
fions, and fet them off below the lower line drawn for 


that at the middle line, and therefore remains to be re- the middle, and a curve deferibed both fore and aft, ob- 


prefented. Take the round up of the upper counter 
from the dimenfions, and fet it below the touch at the 
middle, and with a pencil draw a level line -; take alfo 
the round aft, and fet it forward from the. touch on the 
touch line, and fquare it down to the pencil line, laft 
drawn, and the point of inteifediion will be the touch 
of the npper counter at the fide. In the fame manner 
find the touch of the lower counter ; and a curve, fi¬ 
milar to that at the middle line, being deferibed from 
the one touch to the other, will form the upper counter 
at the fide. 

Take the round up of the wing tranfom, and fet it 
off below the line before drawn for the height of the 


ferving to let it be rather quicker than the former, will 
be the reprefentation of the decks at the fide. 

The ports come next under confideration. In the 
placing of them due attention muft be paid, fo as to 
preferve ftrength ; or that they (hall be io difpofed as 
not to weaken the fhip in the lead, which is often done 
by‘Cutting off principal timbers, placing them in too 
large openings, having too ftiort timbers by the fide of 
them, &c. The frames reprefented by the lines al¬ 
ready drawn muft be firft confulteJ. Then with a 
pencil draw two curves, for the lower and upper parts 
of the lower deck pOfts, parallel to the line reprefent- 
ing the lower deck; the diftances of thefe lines from 
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^pplica- the deck are to by taken from the dimensions, obfer- 
tion of the ving, however, to add to tliefe heights the thicknefs of 
m r i g °'to S the deck, as the deck line at the fide reprefents the 
the Con- under part of the deck. 

itrudion of The foremoft port is then to be defcribed, ob- 
fehip*. ferving to place it as far aft as to give fufficient 
room for the manger ; the mult convenient place will 
therefore be to put it between the frames R and T, 
and equally diftant from each. It will then be placed 
in the moll confpicuous point of Strength, as it will 
have along top-timber on the aft fide and a long fourth 
luttock on the fore Side of it. The fecond port may be 
placed in like manner between the next two frames, 
which will be equally well fituated for ftrength as the 
former; and by proceeding in this manner, the ports 
on the gun-deck may alfo be placed, taking care to 
have two frames between every two ports, all fore and 
aft. 

The upper deck ports are then to be defcribed ; and 
in order to difpofe of them in the ftrongeft fituation 
poffible, they muft be placed over the middle between 
the gun-deck ports, fo that every frame in the Ship will 
lun up to the top of the tide, by their coming between 
a gun and upper deck poit; and every port will be 
between the frames, which will in a great meafure con¬ 
tribute towards the Strength of the Ship. With regard 
to the ports on the quarterdeck, it is not of fuch ma¬ 
terial confequence if they cut the head of the frame, as 
in placing them the fituation of the dead eyes muSt be 
considered, placing a port where there is a vacancy be¬ 
tween the dead eyes large enough to admit of one ; ob- 
ferving always to place them as nearly as poffible at 
equal diftances from each other ; and where it happens 
that they do not fall in the wake of a frame, then that 
frame inuft by all means be carried up to the top of the 
fide. 

The neceffary length of the round-lioufe being de¬ 
termined in the dimenfions, it may be fet off ; obferving 
however, to let it be no longer than is juft fufficeut 
for the neceffary accommodations, as the Shorter the 
round-houfe the works abaft may be kept lower, and a 
low fnug Stern is always accounted the handfomeft. 
Then fet off the round of the deck at the foremoft end, 
below the line drawn ; the deck at the Side may be de¬ 
fcribed by another curve drawn quite aft. Now, from 
the point for the round of the deck to the Stern timber, 
draw a curve parallel to the top-timber fine, and that 
will be the extreme height of the top of the Side abaft, 
•which height continues to range fair along to the fore- 
moft end of the round-houfe, and at that place may 
have a fall about 14 inches, which may be turned off 
With a drift fcroll. At the fore part of the quarter¬ 
deck, the topfi’de may have a rife of r4 inches, which 
may alfo be turned off with a fcroll. But as the raffing 
of the topfide only 14 inches at that place will not be 
fufficient to unite with the heights abaft, it will there¬ 
fore be neceffary to raife 14. inches more upon that, 
and break it off with a fcroll inverted on the firft fcroll, 
and continue thefe two lines, parallel to the top-timber 
line, to the distance of about feven feet aft. At the 
foremoft end of the round-lioufe there is a break of 14 
inches already mentioned, and in order to make that 
part uniform with the breaks at the foremoft end of the 
quarter-deck, there muft be fet down 14 inches more 
below the former; land at thefe two heights continue two 
Vol. XVII. 
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curves parallel to the top-timber line, from the aft part AppKcs- 
of the Stern to the ends of the two curves already drawn 1 ,nn 
at the foremoft end of the quarter-deck. If they Should 
happen not to break in fair with them, they mult be q oi ,_ 
turned off with a round; but to make them appear f £riK ? 0 f 
inure handfome, the lower line may be turned off with a ships, 
fcroll. Thefe lines being drawn will repiefent the up- 
per edges of the rails. 

The height of the top fide at the fore part of the Sh’p 
mull next be confidered ; which, in order to give proper 
height for the forecaftle, muft have a life there of 14 
inches, the break being at the after end of the lore* 
caftle, and turned off as before. But as this part of 
the Ship is Still confiderably lower than the after part, it 
will be neceffary to give another of eight incites upon 
the former, and turn it off with a fcroll inverted. Hence 
this part of the Ship will appear more unifonn to the af¬ 
ter part 

The finishing parts, namely the wales, ftern, head, 
rails, &c. remain to be defcribed. The wales may be 
firft drawn; and as the ftrength of the Ship depends 
very much on the right placing of them, great care 
muft therefore be taken that they may be as little as 
poffible wounded by the lower deck ports, and fo placed 
that the lower deck bolts Shall bolt in them, and 
alfo that they come as near as poffible on the broadelt 
part of the Ship. In the firft place, therefore, the 
height of breaddi lines muft be chofen for our guide. 

Thefe heights of breadth are to be taken from the di- 
menlions, and fet off on the refpeftive 1’rames, and curves 
drawn through thefe points will be the upper and lower 
heights cf the breadth lines. The height of the wales 
may now be determined ; which in general is in fuch a 
manner that the upper height of breadth line comes 
about fix inches below their upper edge, and the wales 
are then placed right upon the breadth lines. Take the 
heights and breadths of the wales afore, at midihips, 
and abaft from the table of dimensions; draw curves 
through the points thus found, and the wales will be 
reprefented. 

The channel wales are then to be defcribed. They 
are principally intended to Strengthen the top fide, and 
muft be placed between the lower and upper deck ports ; 
and the lower edge of them at midShips Should be placed 
as low as poffible, in order to prevent them from being 
cut by the upper deck ports afore and abaft. Take their 
heights and breadths From the dimenfions ; lay them 
off, and deferibe curves through the corresponding 
points, and the channel wales will be reprefented. 

Lay off the dimenfions of the wafte rail found in the 
table ; and through the points draw a line parallel to 
the top-timber line all fore and aft. This rail terminates 
the lower part of the paint work in the top fide, as all 
the work above this rail is generally painted, and the 
work of the top fide below it payed with a varniSh, ex¬ 
cept the main wales, which are always payed with 
pitch. 

Take the draught of water from the dimenfions, and 
draw the load water-line, which is always done in green. 

Divide the distance between the load water-line and the 
upper edge of the keel into five equal parts, and through 
thefe points draw four more water-lines 

Set off the centres of the mads on the gun-deck ; 
their rake may likewife be taken from the dimenfions. 

Set eff alfo the centre of the bowfprit, letting it be 

3 D four 
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Applica- four feet from tlie deck at the after part of the ftem, 

t>on of the which will rive fufficient height for a light and airy fi- 
forewlng , 

J?u] vS to ^ « • • 

t'a- Con- Draw the 1 -night-heads fo as to be fufficiently high 
jtrn<f}inn of above the bowfprit to admit <f a chock between them 
Ships, for the better fecority of the bowfprir. The timber 
heads may alfo be drawn above the forecaftle, obferving 
to place the moftconveaientfor the timbers of the frame, 
being thofe which come over the upper deck ports, as 
they may be allowed long enough to form handfome 
heads. There fhouldbe one placed abaft the cat-head, 
to which the foremoft block is to be bolted, and there 
.may be two ports on the forecaftle formed by them, 
and placed where it is moft convenient to the dead 
reyes. 

Defcribe tire channels, taking their lengths and 
thickneffes from the dimenftons, and place their, upper 
-edges well with the lower edge of the fheer rail. The 
dead eyes may then be drawn, obferving to place them 
in fuch a manner that the chains may not interfere with 
the ports ; and the preventer plates muft all be placed 
• on the channel wales, letting them be of fuch a length 
that the preventer bolt at each end may bolt on each edge 
-of the channel wales. It muft alfo be obferved to 
give each of the chains and preventer plates a pro¬ 
sper rake, that is, to let them lie in the direftion of 
the ftirouds, which may be done in the following man¬ 
ner : Produce the maft upward*, upon which fet off 
the length of the mart to the lower part of the head ; 
thefe ftraight lines drawn from that point through the 
■centre of each dead eye will give the direttion of the 
•chains and preventer braces. 

The fenders may be then drawn, obferving to place 
them right abreaft of the main hatchway, in order to 
prevent the fhip’s fide from being hurt by whatever 
may be hoifted on board. The proper place for them 
will therefore be at timber 3 ; and the diftance between 
them may be regulated by the diftance between the 
ports. The cheft-tree may alfo be drawn, which muft 
he placed at a proper diftance abaft the foremaft, for 
the conveniency. of hauling home the .fore tack. It 
may theref ore be drawn at the aft fide of timber C, 
from the top of the fide down to the upper edge of 
the channel wales; and the fenders may reach from the 
top of the fide down to the upper edge of the 
main wales. As the fenders and cheft-tree are on the 
outfide of the planks, wales, &c. the lines repre- 
fenting the wales, &c. fhould not be drawn through 
them. 

Draw the fteps on the fide, which muft be at the fore 
part of the main drift or break, making them as long 
as' the diftance between the upper and lower deck ports 
will admit of. The/ may be about fix inches afunder, 
and five inches deep, and continued from the top of the 
fide down to the middle of the main wales. 

In order to defcribe the head, the height of the beak- 
head muft be firft determined, which may be about two 
feet above the upper deck. At that place draw a horizon¬ 
tal line, upon which fet off the length of the beak-head, 
■which maybe 7-j feet abaft the fore part of the ftem, and 
from thence fquare a line up to the forecaftle deck; 
which line will reprefent the aft part of the beak-head, 
and will likewife terminate the foremoft end of the fore- 
eaftle. The length of the head may now be determined, 
which by the proportions will be found to be 15 feet fix 
inches from the fore'part of the ftem. Set it off from 
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the fore part of the ftem, and erefl a perpendicular, which Applica- 
will be the iitmou limits of the figure forward : then take tion th® 
the breadth of the figure from the proportions, which is f° r ®S oin S 
four feet f ur inches, and fet it off forward ; and another t j,j ^oii 
perpendicular being drawn will Ihew the utmoft extent of ftnr<»k,n of 

the hair bracket forward, or aft part of the figure. Then Ships.' 

draw the lower cheek, letting the upper edge be well with 
the upper edge of the main wales, and the after end 
ranging well with the beak-head line ; fet off the depth of 
it on the ftem; which is about 11 inches, and let a curved 
line pafs from the after end through the point on the 
ftem, and to break in fair with the perpendicular firft 
drawn for the length of the head, the fore part of the 
curve will then reprefent the pofition of the figtue. 

The upper cheek may be next drawn; but, in order to 
know the exaft place of it on the ftem, the place of the 
main rail muft firft be fet off on the ftem, the upper 
edge of which may be kept on a level with the beak- 
head ; then fetting off the depth of it below that, the 
place for the upper cheek may be determined, letting 
it be exadlly in the middle between that and the lower 
cheek; then, by drawing curves for the upper and 
lower edges of the cheek from the after end parallel to 
the lower cheek, to break m fair with the perpendicular, 
drawn for the back of the figure : then the upper cheek 
will be formed. The upper part may run in a Terpen¬ 
tine as high as where the (houlder of the figure is fuppo- 
fed to come, at which place it may be turned off with 
a fcroll. The diftance from the fcroll to the heel of 
the figure is called the hair-bracket. 

The head of the block may be formed by continuio°* 
the line at the breaft round to the top of the hair-bra<> 
ket, obferving to keep the top of it about fix inches 
clear of the under fide of the bqwfprit. 

Having the diftance fet off on the ftem for placing the 
main rail, it may next be defcribed, keeping the bag of 
it as level as poffible for the conveniency of the gratings, 
and letting the foremoft end rife gradually according to 
the rife of the upper cheek and hair-bracket, and may 
turnoff on the round of the fcroll before drawn for th© 
hair-bracket. To form the after end, fet off the fize 
of the head of the rail abaf t the beak-head line, and 
ereft a perpendicular ; then defcribe the arch of a circle* 
from that perpendicular to break in fair with the lower 
fide of the rail in the middle, and alfo another from the 
beak-head perpendicular, to break in fair with the up¬ 
per fide of the rail at the middle, obferving to continue 
the head of it fufficiently high to range with the tim¬ 
ber heads above the forecaftle. 

The head timbers are next to bedrawn,placing the ftem 
timber its own thicknefs abaft the ftem, and the foremoft 
muft be fo placed that the fore fide may be up and down 
with the heel of the block or figure, which has not yet 
been fet off. Take therefore the diftance from the 
bread to the heel on a fquare which is feven feet, and, 
ere<ft a perpendicular from the lower part of the lower 
cheek to the lower part of the upper .cheek; which per-' 
pendicular will terminate the foremoft end of the lower 
cheek and the heel of the figure, and will alfo termi¬ 
nate the lower end of the hair-bracket: then, by conti¬ 
nuing the fame perpendicular from the upper part of 
the lower deck to the under part of the main rail, the 
fore fide of the foremoft head timber will be defcribed 3. 
and by fetting off its thicknefs aft, the other fide may 
be' drawn. The middle head timber may be fpaced be¬ 
tween the two former ones; and there may alfo be on© 

timber 
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Applica- timber placed abaft the ftem, at a dillance from the 
tion «f the Item, equal to that between the others, and the lower 
foregoing end 0 f it may ftep on the upper edge of the lower 

Rules to ra jj_ 

ft 16 <ftion"of l' 0 defcrihe the middle and lower rails, divide the 
'"ships" ° dillance between the lower part of the main rail and 
the upper part of the upper cheek equally at every head 
timber ; and curves being deferibed through thefe points 
will form the middle and lower rail-. The after end of 
the lower rail mult terminate at the after edge of the 
after head timber. 

The cat-head ought to be reprefented in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to come »gainft the aft fide of the head of the main 
rail, to rake forward four inches in a foot, and to Lleeve 
up 5 4 inches in a foot, and about one foot fix inches 
fquare. The lower part of it comes on the plank of the 
deck at the fide, and the fupporter under it mull form a 
fair curve to break in with the after end of the middle 
rail. 

The hawfe holes mud come between the cheeks, which 
is the moll convenient place for them ; but their place 
fore and aft cannot be exadlly determined until they are 
laid down in the half-breadth plan. 

The knee of the head is to projeft from the.breaft of 
the figure about two inches; and particular care muft be 
taken that in forming it downwards it be not too full, as 
it is then liable to rub the cable very much: it may there¬ 
fore have no more fubftance under the lo ver cheek at the 
heel of the figure than is juft fufficient to admit of the 
bobftay holes, and may be 34 feet diftant from the ftem 
at the load water-line, making it run in an agreeable fer- 
pentine line from the bread down to the third water 
line, where it may be i 4 feet from the ftem. By con¬ 
tinuing the fame line downwards, keeping it more di¬ 
ftant from the ftem as it comes down, the gripe will be 
formed. The lower part of it muft break in fair with 
the under part of the falfe keel 5 and the breadth of the 
gripe at the broadeft place will be found by the 
proportions to be 4 1 feet. As the aft part of the gripe 
is terminated by the fore foot, or foremoft end of the 
keel, it will now be proper to finilh that part as fol¬ 
lows : From the line reprefenting the upper edge of the 
keel fet down the depth of the keel, through which 
draw a line parallel to the former, and it will be the 
lower edge of the keel. From that point, where the 
aft fide of the Item is diftant from the upper edge of 
the keel by a quantity equal to the breadth of the keel 
at midihips, eredt a perpendicular, which will limit 
the foremoft end of the keel j and the after or lower 
end of the ftem may be reprefented by fetting off the 
length of the fcarf from the foremoft end of the keel, 
which may be fix feet. Set down from the line repre¬ 
fenting the lower edge of the keel the thicknefs of 
the falfe keel, which is feven inches; and a line drawn 
through that point parallel to the lower edge of the 
keel will be the under edge of the falfe keel, the fore- 
moil end of which may be three inches afoie the fore- 
moft end of the main keel. 

The head being now finilhed, proceed next to the 
ftern, the fide and middle timbers of which are already 
drawn. From the fide timber fet off forward 14 feet, 
the length of gallery, and draw a pencil line parallel to 
the fide timber; draw alfo a line to interfedt the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide, producing it forwards 
parallel to the fh:er as far as the pencil line fir ft drawn; 
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and this line will reprefent the upper edge of the gal- Appuca- 
lery rim. From which fet- down eight inches, the £‘ ou T °; n V e 
breadth of the gallery vail, and draw the lower edge 
of the rail. At the diftance of eight inches from the t ij e £ on _ 
fore fide of the fide timber draw a line parallel tbeieto.; ftruflion of 
and from the point of interleclion of this line with the .ships, 
upper edge of the gallery rim, draw a curve to the 
middle timber parallel to the touches of the upper coun¬ 
ter, which line will reprefent the upper, edge of the up¬ 
per counter rail as it appears on the iheer draught. 

The lower edge of this rail may be formed by fetting 
off its depth from the upper, edge. In the fame man¬ 
ner the lower counter rail may be deferibed ; then la!-.: 
the diftance between that and the upper counter rail, 
and fet it off below the rim rail; and hence the rail 
that comes to the lower ftool may be drawn, keeping 
it parallel to the i irri rail. Underneath that,, the lower 
finilhing may be formed, making it as light and agree¬ 
able as poflib’e. 

Set off from the middle timber on the.end of the 
quarter-deck the projection'of the balcony, which may 
be about 2 feet, and draw a line with a pencil parallel 
to the middle timber. On this line fet off a point if 
inches below the under fide of the quarter-deck, from 
which draw a curve to the ftdp timber parallel to the 
upper counter rail, which curve will reprefent the lower 
fide of the foot fpace rail of the balcony as it appears 
in the fheer draught. 

Take the diftance between the point of interfedlion 
of the upper edge of the upper counter with the mid¬ 
dle line, and the point of interfedlion of the under fide 
of the foot fpace rail with the middle line, which fet 
up on a perpendicular from the upper edge of the rim 
rail at the foremoft end. Through this point draw a 
line parallel to the rim rail to interfedl the lower part 
of the foot fpace rail, and this line will reprefent the 
lower edge of the rail that comes to the middle ftool, 
and will anfwer to the foot fpace rail. Then between 
this line and the rim rail three lights or fafhes may be 
drawn, having a muntiii or pillar between each light of 
about 14 inches broad, and the lower gallery will be 
finilhed. Set off the depth of the middle ftool rail 
above the line already drawn for the lovver edge, and the 
upper edge may be drawn. Then fet off the fame 
depth above the curve drawn for the lower edge of the 
foot fpace rail, and the upper edge of that rail may then 
be drawn. 

The quarter-piece muft be next deferibed, the heel 
of which muft ftep on the after end of the middle 
ftool. Draw a line with a pencil parallel to the middle 
timber, and at a diftance therefrom, equal to the pro- 
jedlion of the balcony, Upon this line fet up from 
the round houfe deck the height of the upper part of 
the ftern or taff rail, which may be four feet above the 
deck. At that height draw with a pencil a horizon¬ 
tal line, and from its interfedlion with the line firft 
drawn deferibe a curve to the middle ftool rail, obferving 
to make the lower part oh this curve run nearly parallel 
to the fide timber, and the lower part about three 
inches abaft the fide timber; and this curve will repre¬ 
fent the aft fide of the quarter-piece at the outfide. 

There fet off the thicknefs of tire quarter-piece, which 
is cne foot fix inches, afore the curve already drawn ; 
and another curve being deferibed parallel to it from the 
lower part to tire top of the Iheer, and the quarter-piece 

2 at 
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.'oplica- at tin cutfiJe.will be rcprefentcJ. On the horizontal one foot above the load water-line, and ftt off its bscadvh Applica- 
foreooin 1111 ^' ne ^ l ' !lv ' n tor the upper part of the tafF-rail fet off at that place taken ti oni the proportions. Then a line tion of the 
Rules°to g forward t!ie thicknefs of the taff-rail, which is one foot; drawn from thence to the breadth let eff at the lower foregoing 
the Con- then draw a curve down to the head of the quarter- part will be the aft fide of the rudder below the lower Rulcsto 
■ftrudion of piece parallel to the fir if, and that part of the taff-rail bance. liters may aifo be another bance about the f 

Ships. will be deferibed. Inftead of a fair curve, it is cuftom- height of the lower deck- The ufe of thefe breaks or shn*” °" 
ar y t0 p orm the upper part of the taff-rail with one or hances is to reduce the breadth as it riles toward the «w 

two breaks, and their curves inverted. Either way may, head, ihe ait part maybe drawn above the lower 
however, be ufed according to fancy. bance, the break at the lower hance being about ten 

Set elf the depth of the taff-rail, which may be about inches, and the break at the upper hance fix inches.— 

3-' feet, on the line drawn for the projection ; from the f he back may be then drawn. It is of elm, about 
upper part, and from this point, deferibe a curve as low f° ur inches thick on the aft part, ljiat thicktiels be- 
as the heel of the quarter-piece, -and about five inches * n g fet off, and a line drawn from the lower hance to 
abaft it at that place ; obferving to make it run nearly £ he lower end, will reprelent the back. The head of 
parallel to the after edge of the quarter-piece ; and the £ he rudder fhould be as high as to receive a tiller above 
after part of the quarter-piece, which comes neared: to *-he upper deck. Therefore let off the fize of the head 
the fide, will be reprefented. above the upper deck, and draw a line from thence to 

Set up on the line drawn for the projection of the ^ break at the upper hance, and the aft part of the 
balcony the height of the upper part of the balcony rudder will be repreiented all the way up. The beard- 
or bread: rail, which is 34- feet from the deck ; fet ofF * n g fhould be drawn, by fetting off the breadth of it 
the thicknefs of the rail below that, and deferibe the a£ £ h e keel from the fore fide of the rudder, which may 
balcony, keeping it parallel to the foot fpace rail, and nine inches. Set off alfo the breadth at the head of 
terminating it at the line drawn for the after part of the wing tranlom, which may be a foot. Then a line 
quarter-piece neared, the fide ; and the whole balcony t >c * n S drawn through theie two points, from the lower 
will then be reprefented. P ai ’t °f the 1 udder to about a foot above the wing tran- 

The upper gallery is then to be deferibed. In order f orn > an d the bearding will be represented. As the beard- 
to this, its length mud be determined, which may be ’ n g' s a ver y nice point, and the working of the rudder 
11 feet. Set off this diftance from the fide timber depending very much upon it, it fhould always be very 
forward with the ftieer ; and at this point draw a line P ai ticularly confidered. It has been cuftomary to beard 
parallel to the fide timber, which line will reprelent the ^ le rudder to a (harp edge at the middle line, by w'hich 
fore part of the gallery. Then take the diftance be- main piece is teduced more than neceflai y. The 
. tween the upper part of the foot fpace rail and the up- rudder Ihould, however, be bearded from the fide of 
per part of the breaft rail on a perpendicular, and fet pintles, and the fore fide made to the form of the 
It off on a perpendicular from the upper part of the pintles. 

middle (tool rail on the line drawn for the fore part of The pintles and braces may next be drawn. In order 
the gallery, from which to the fore part of the quarter t0 which determine the place of the upper one, which 
piece draw a ftraight line parallel to the rail below, mull, befo difpofed that the ftiaps ihall come round the 
which line will be the upper edge of the upper rim rail; head of the ftandard, which is againft the head of the 
and its thicknefs being fet off, the lower edge may alfo ftern-poft on the gun-deck, and meet at the middie 
he drawn. From the upper edge of that rail fet up an l> ne * By this means there is double fecurity both to 
extent equal to the diftance between the lower rim rail brace and ftandard. To obtain thofe advantages', 

■and middle (tool rail, and deferibe the upper ftool rail, it jmuft therefore be placed about four inches above the 
the al ter end of which will be determined by the quar- wing tranlom ; the fecond muft be placed juft below the 
ter piece, and the fore end by the line for the length gun-deck fo as to bolt in the middle of the deck tran- 
of the gallery. There may be three fafhes drawn be- iom , and the reft may be fpaced equally between the 
tween theie two rails as before ; and hence the upper lower one, which may be about fix inches above the 
gallery will be formed. upper edge of the keel. The number of them are ge- 

Tbe upper finilhing Ihould be next drawn, the length nerally i'even pair upon this clafs of Ihips ; but the nurri- 
of which may be I -4 foot lefs than the upper gallery, ber may be regulated by the diftance between the fecond 
Draw a line parallel to the rake of the item for the and upper one, making the diftance between the reft 
lore end of it, and let the upper part of the top fide nearly the fame. The length of all the braces will be 
be the upper part of the upper rail, from which fet found by felting off the length of the lower one, which 
down three inches for the thicknefs of the rail, and de- may be eight feet afore the back of the ftern-poft, and 
feribe it. Deferibe alfo another rail of the fame length alfo the length of the third, which is lour feet and a half 
and thicknefs as the former, and eight inches below ; afore the back of the ftern-poft ; and a line drawn from 
irom the end of which a Terpentine line may be drawn the one extremity to the other will limit the interme- 
down to the upper ftool rail, and the upper finilhing diate ones, as will appear on the iheer draught. The 
will be completed. braces will feem to diminilh in length very much as 

Theftern beiiig now finilhed, the rudder only remains they go up; but when meafured or viewed on the 
to be drawn. The breadth of the rudder at the lower fhape of the body, they will all be nearly of an equal 
part is to be determined from the proportions, and fet length. The length of the ftraps of the pintles which 
eff from the line reprefenting the aft part of the ftern come upon the rudder may all be within four inches of 
poll:; which line alfo reprefents the fore part of the rud- the aft fide of the rudder; and the rudJer being a flat 
der. Then determine on the lower hance, letting it be furface, they will appear of the proper lengths, 
no higher than is juft fufficient, which may be about II. Of tbs half-breadth and body plans .—.—The half. 

breadth 
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Applica- brea-Jth plan. mall bp firft drawn. Then produce the points lines are to be drawn parallel to the bafe, and 
tion of the lower edge of the keel both ways, and let it alfo re- terminating at the fide lines. In like manner proceed 
foregoing prefent the middle line of the half-breadth plan. Pro- with the upper height of breadth line. 
th^Con* duce all the frames downwards, and alfo the fore and af- The rifmg is next to be fet off on the body plan ; it 
ftrudion of ter perpendicular*. Then from the place in the fheer- mult, however, be firil del’cribed in (he fheer [lan : 

Ships, plan, where the height of breadth-lines intellect the Take, therefore, the heights 'rom the dimenfions, and 
'•“"-v-w llem, f<[uare down to the middle line the fore and aft kt them off on the correfpending timbers in the (hecr 
part of the rabbet and the fore part of the ftem. plan, and a curve deferibed through thefe pours wi;l 
Take from the dimenlions what the llem is Tided at that be the rifmg line in the fheer plan. Then take from 
place, and fet off half of it from the middle line in the the dimeufions the riling heights of dead flat. Set it 
-half breadth plan, through which draw a line parallel off in the body plan, and draw a lioro/.ontal line. Now 
to the middle line through the three lines fquared down, take all the rifing heights from the fheer plan, and fet 
and the half-breadth of the ftem will be rtprefented in them off in the body plm from the line drawn for (bo 
the half-breadth plan. Take the thicknefs of the plank rifing height of dead flat, and draw horizontal Ires 
of the bottom, which is 4-I-inches, and deferibe the rab- through thefe points. Take (torn the half-breadth 
bet of the ftem in the half-breadth plan. plan the half-breadths of the rifing, and fet them off 

From the points of interfeffion of the height of from the middle line in the body plan, and the centre-; 
breadth lines with the counter timber at the fide, and of the floor fweeps of the correfponding timbers will 
with the counter timber at the middle line, dra v lines be obtained. 

perpendicular to the middle line of the half-breadth From the half-breadth plan take the main half- 
plan, from which fet off the half breadth of the coun- breadth lines, and fet them off from the middle line in 
ter on the line firft drawn ; and from this point to the the body plan on the correfponding lines before drawn 
■interfeff'on of the line laft drawn, with the middle line for the lower height of breadth; and from the extre- 
draw a curve, and the half breadth of the counter will mities of thefe lines fet off towards the middle line the 
be reprefented at the height of breadth, which will be lengths of the lower breadth fweeps refpeftively. 
the broadeft part of the ftern. Take from the dimenfions the diftance of each frame 

Take the main half breadth of timber dead flat from from the middle line on the diagonals, and fet them off 
the dimenfions, and lay it off from the middle line on from the middle line on their refpefiive diagonal fines, 
dead flat in the half-breadth plan. Take alfo from the Now' thefe diflances being fet off, and the lower breadth 
dimenfions the main half breadth of every timber, and and floor fweeps deferibed, the fliape of the frames 
fet off each from the middle line on the correfponding below the breadth line may eafilv be drawm as follows ; 
limbers in the half-breadth plain. Then a curve drawn Place one point of a compafs in the dittance fet rff fo- 
from the end of the line reprefenting the half breadth the length of the lower breadth lweep, and extend the 
of the counter though all the points, fet off on the tim- other to the .,po nt which terminates the breadth, and 
bers, and terminating at the aft part of the flern, will deferibe an arch of a circle downwards, which will in- 
be the main half breadth line. Take from the dimen- lerfeff the points fet off on the upper diagonal lines, 
lions the top-timber half-breadth, and deferibe the top- letting it pafs as low as convenient. Then fix one point 
timber half-breadth line in the half-nreadth plan, in of the compaffes in the centre of the floor fweep, and 
the fame manner as the main half-breadth line. extend the other to the point fet off on the fourth din- 

Take from the dimenflens the half breadth of the ri- gonal, which is the floor head ; and deferibe a circle to, 
fing, and fet it off from the middle line on the corre- interfeff as many of the points fet off on the diagonals 
fponding timbers in the half-breadth plan, obferving, as it will. Then draw a curve from the back of the 
where the word outjide, is expreffed in the tables, the low'er breadih fweep, through the points on the diage- 
ha!f breadth for that timber muft be fet off above or nals, to the back of the floor-fweep. Deferibe alfo 
on the outfide of the middle line. Then a curve drawn another curve from die back rf the floor-fweep througJi 
through thefe points will be the half breadth of rifing the points on the lower diagonal, and terminating at 
in the halt-breadth plan. the upper part of the rabbet of the keel, and that part 

It will now be neceffary to proceed to the body plan, of the frame below the breadth will be formed. In like 
Plate Draw a horizontal line (fig- 35 -)» which is called the manner ddcribe the other frame*. 

Cccclxii. i u j- e n ne t from the right hand extremity of which ereft Through the extremities of the frames at the lower 
a perpendicular. Then fet off on the bafe line the height of breadth draw lines parallel to the middle 
main half-breadth at dead fiat, and ereff another per- line, and terminating at the upper height of breadth 
pendicular, and from that fet off the half breadth line and i rom thence fet off the upper breadth fweeps ; 
again, and eredt a third perpendicular. The firft per- now fix one point cf tie compafs in the centre of the 
pendicular, as already obferved, is called the fide line upper breadth fweeps fucceffively, and the other point 
of the fore body ; the fecond the middle line ; and the to the extremities cf the frames, and deferibe circles 
third the fide line of the after body. upwards. Then from (lie fheer plan take off the 

Take from the dimenfions the heights of the diago- heights of the top-timber lines, and fet them off in 
nals up the middle line, and fet them from the bafe up the body plan, drawing hoffzontal lines,; upon which 
the middle line in the body plan. Take alfo their diftan- fet off the top-timber h df-breadths taken from the 
ccs from the middle line on the bafe, and fet them off. correfponding timbers in the half-breadth plan ; and bv 
Set off alfo their heights up the fide lines, and draw the deferibing curves from the back of the upper breadth 
diagonals. Then take from the fheer plan the heights fweeps through the points fet off on the fevemh or up- 
of the lower height of breadth line, and fet them off per diagonal ; and interfering the top-timber ha'ifi- 
upon the middle line in the body plan ; through thefe breadths, the timbers will then be formed from the 
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Applies-^ keel to the top of the fide. The upper end of the 
t.on of tue timbers may be determined by taking the feveral 
RV-° tef heights of the upper part of the top fide above the 
the Con- top-timber line, and fetting them off above the top- 
' i-nSlion cf timber line on the correfponding timbers in the body 
Ships, plan. The lower parts of the timbers are ended at the 

~ v rabbet ef the keel as follows: With an extent of 4-§- 

inches, the thicknefs of the bottom, and one leg of 
the compafl’es at the place where the line for the thick¬ 
nefs of the, keel interfefts the bafe line; with the other 
leg deferibe an arch to interfeA the keel line and the 
bafe. Then fix one point at the interfeflion of the 
arch and keel, and from the point of interfeffion of the 
keel and bafe deferibe another arch to interferi the for¬ 
mer. 'Then from the interfedtion of thefe arches 
draw one ftraight line to the interfedtion of the keel 
and bale, and another to the interfedtion of the lower 
arch and the keel, and the rabbet of the keel will be 
deferibed at the main frame. All the timbers in the 
, • middle part of the (hip vfchich have no rifing terminate 

at the interfedtion of the upper edge of the rabbet with 
the Safe line ; but the lower part of the timbers, having 
a rifing, end in the centre of the rabbet, that is, where 
the two circles interfedt. Thofe timbers which are near 
the after end of the keel muft be ended by fetting off 
the half-breadth of the keel at the port in the half¬ 
breadth plan, and deferibe the tapering of the keel. 
Then at the correfponding timbers take off the half- 
breadth of the keel; fet it off in the body plan, and 
deferibe the rabbet as before, letting every timber end 
•where the two circles for its refpedtive rabbet interfedt. 1 

To deferibe the fide counter or ftern timber, take 
the height of the wing tranfom, the lower counter, up¬ 
per counter, and top-timber line at the fide; from the 
-fheer plan transfer them to the body plan, and through 
thefe points draw horizontal lines. Divide the diftance 
between the wing tranfom and lower counter into three 
equal parts, and through the two points of divifion 
draw two hoiizontal lines. Draw alfo a horizontal line 
equidiftant from the upper counter and the top-timber 
line in the fheer plan, and transfer them to the body 
plan. 

Now, from the point of interfedtion of the aft fide 
of the ftern timber at the fide, with the wing tranfom 
at the fide in the fheer plan, draw a line perpendicular 
to the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Draw alfo 
perpendicular lines from the points where the upper and 
lower tranfoms touch the ftern-poft; from the points of 
interfedtion of the ftern timber with the two horizontal 
lines drawn between,and from the interfedtion of the ftern 
timber with the horizontal line drawn between the upper 
counter and top-timber line. Then curves muft be form¬ 
ed in the half-breadth plan for the lhape of the body at 
each of thefe heights. In order to which, begin with 
the horizontal or level line representing the height of the 
wing tranfom in the body plan. Lay a flip of paper 
to that line, and mark on it the middle line and the 
timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29; transfer the flip to the 
half-breadth plan, placing the point marked on it for 
the middle line exadtly on the middle in the half-breadth 
plan, and fet off the half-breadths on the correfponding 
umbers 37, 35, 33, and 29, and deferibe a curve 
through tilde points, and to interfedt the perpendicular 
dra wn from the fheer plan. In like manner proceed 
wit!i the horizon al lines at the heights of the coun¬ 
ters, between die lower counter 2nd wing tranfom, 
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above the upper counter and top-timber line ; and from Applica¬ 
ble interfedtions of the curve drawn in the half-breadth tion of tIj e 
plan, with the perpendicular lines drawn from the fheer ^ >r< jg oin g 
plan, take the diftances to the middle line, and fet [j," 
them off on the correfponding li"es in the body plan; ft ru £Hon of 
then a curve deferibed through the feveral points thus Ships, 
fet off will be the reprefentative of the ftern timber., w 

The round-up of the wing tranfom, upper and lower 
counter, may be taken from the fheer draught, and fet 
off at the middle line above their refpedtive level lines 
in the body plan, by which the round-up of each may 
be drawn. The round aft of the wing tranfom may 
alfo be taken from the fheer plan, and fet off at the 
middle line, abaft the perpendicular for the wing tran¬ 
fom in the half-breadth plan, whence the round aft of 
the wing tranfom may be deferibed. 

The after body being now finifhed, it remains to 
form the fore body; but as the operation is nearly the 
fame in both, a repetition is therefore unneceffary, ex¬ 
cept in thofe parts which require a different procefs. 

The foremoft timbers end on the ftern, and corfe- 
quently the method of deferibing the ending of them 
differs from that ufed for the timbers ufed in the after 
body. Draw a line in the body plan parallel to the 
middle line, at a diftance equal to the half of what 
the ftern is fided. In the fheer plan take the height 
of the point of interfedtion of the lower part of the 
rabbet of the ftern with the timber which is required 
to be ended, and fet it off on the line before drawn in 
the body plan. Then take the extent between the 
points of interfedtion of the timber with the lower and 
upper parts of the rabbet, and with one leg of the 
compaffes at the extremity of the diftance laid off in the 
body plan deferibe a circle, and the timbers may then 
pafs over the back of this circle. Now, by applying 
a fmall fquare to the timber, and letting the back of it 
interfedt the point fet off for the lower part of the rab¬ 
bet, the lower part of the rabbet and the ending of 
the timbers will be deferibed. 

The foi emofl timbers differ alfo very much at the 
head from thofe in the after body ; For fince the fhip 
carries her breadth fo far forward at the top-timber line, 
it therefore occ.ifions the two foremoft frames to fall 
out at the head beyond the breadth, whence they are 
called knuckle timbers. They are thus deferibed ; 

The height cf the top-timber line being fet off in the 
body plan, fet off on it the top half breadth taken from 
the half-breadth plan, and at that place draw a perpendi¬ 
cular ; then from the flieer plan take the height of the 
top of the fide, and fet it off on the perpendicular in 
the body plan : Take alfo the breadth of the rail at 
the lop-timber line in the flieer plan, and fet it off be¬ 
low the top-timber line at the perpendicular line in the 
body plan, and the ftraight part of the knuckle timber 
to be drawn will be determined. Then from the laft 
mentioned point fet off deferibe a curve through the 
points fet off for the timber down to the upper 
breadth, and the whole knuckle timber will be formed. 

It will hence le feen that thofe timbers forward will fall 
out beyond the main breadth with a hollow, contrary 
to the reft of the top fide, which falls within the main 
breadth with a hollow. 

The fore, and after bodies being new formed, the wa¬ 
ter lines muft next be deferibed in the half-brer.dth plan, 
in order to prove the fairnefs of the bodies. In this 
draught the water lines are all reprefented parallel to 
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Applies- the keel; their heights may, therefore, be taken from 
tion of the the fheer plan, and transferred to the body plan, draw- 
foregoing ing horizontal lines, and the water lines will be repre- 
th* 1 Con° *" entec * ' n l ^ le body plan. In fhips that draw more wa- 
of ter a ' 5af:t: than afore, the water lines will not be parallel 
Ships. t0 the keel; in this cafe, the heights mu ft be taken at 
every timber in the fheer plan, and fet off on their cor- 
refponding timbers in the body plan ; and curves being 
described through the feveral points, will reprefent the 
water lines in the body plan. 

Take the diftance fiom the middle line to the points 
where the water lines interfedl the different timbers in 
the body plan, and fet them off on their correfponding 
timbers in the half-breadth plan. From the points 
where the water lines in the . fheer plan interfedt the 
frit part of the rabbet of the ftertipoft draw perpendi¬ 
culars to the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and 
upon thefe perpendiculars fet off from the middle line 
the half thicknefs of the fternpofl at its correfponding 
water line; which may be taken from the body plan, 
by fetting off the fize of the poft at the head and the 
keel, and drawing a line for the tapering of it; and 
where the line fo drawn interfedls the water lines, that 
will be the half thicknefs required : then take an extent 
in the compafies equal to the thicknefs of the plank, and 
fix one point where the half thicknefs of the poft in- 
terfefts the perpendicular, and with the other deferibe 
a circle, from the back of which the water lines may 
pafs through their refpedtive points fet off, and end at 
the fore part of the half breadth plan, proceeding in 
the fame manner as with the after part. A line drawn 
from the' - water line to the point fet off for the half 
thicknefs of the poft will reprefent the aft part of the 
tabbet of the poft; and in like manner the rabbet of 
the ftem may be reprefented. The water lines being 
all deferibed, it will be feen if the body is fair; and if 
the timbers require any alteration, it fhould be compli¬ 
ed with. 

The cant timbers of the after body may next be de- 
feribed in the half-breadth plan; in order to which the 
cant of the fafhion-piece muft tirft be reprefented. Ha¬ 
lving therefore the round aft of the wing tranfom re¬ 
prefented in the half-breadth plan, and alfo the fhape 
of a level line at the height of the wing tranfom ; then 
fet off the breadth of the wing tranfom at the end, 
which is one foot four inches, and that will be the place 
where the head of the fafhion-piece will come: now to 
determine the cant of it, the fhape of the body muft be 
confidered ; as it muft be canted in fuch a manner as 
to preferve as great a ftraightnefs as is poflible for the 
fhape of the timber, by which means the timber will be 
much ftronger than if it were crooked ; the cant muft 
alfo be confidered, in order to let the timber have as 
little bevelling as poffible. Let, therefore, the heel of 
the timbei - be fet off on the middle line, two feet afore 
timber 35 5 and then drawing a line from thence to the 
• point fet off on the level line for the wing tranfom, 
the cant of the fafhion-piece will be deferibed, and will 
be found fituated in the beft manner poffible to anfwer 
the before mentioned purpofes. 

The cant of the fafhion-piece being represented, the 
cant of the other timbers may now be eafily determi¬ 
ned. Let timber 29 be the foremoft cant timber in the 
afterbody, and with a pencil draw timber 28 ; then 
•bferve how many frames there are between timber 28 


and the fafhion-piece, which will be found to be nine, 
namely, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37. Now ; 
divide the diftance between timber 28 and the f.ifhion- ‘ 
piece on the middle line into 10 equal part;,: L>i\hde . 
alfo the correfponding portion of the main half breadth < 
lines into the feme number of equal parts ; and k-eiph; 
lines joining lire correfponding points as the miccie Hi,,; 
with thofe in the half-breadth line will repicfent the 
cant timbers in the after body. 

The line drawn for the cant of the fafhion-piece re- 
prefents the aft fide of it, which comes to the end of 
the tranfoms ; but in order to help the convei lion with 
regard to the lower tranfoms, there may Le two mere 
fafhion-pieces abaft the former ; therefore the foremoft 
fafhion-piece, or that which is already defciibed in t) ■ 
half-breadth plan, may only take the ends of the thiec 
upper tranfoms, which are, the wing, filling, and deck ; 
the middle fafhion-piece may take the feur next, une 
the after fafhion-piece the lower ones: therefore fet oft iu 
the half-breadth plan the fiding of the middle and aft a 
fafhion-piece, which may be 13 inches each; then lu- 
drawing lines parallel to the foremoft fafhion-piece, at 
the aforefaid diftance from each other, the middle and 
after fafhion-piece will be reprefented in the half-breadth 
plan. 

The fafhion-piece and tranfoms yet remain to be re¬ 
prefented in the fheer plan; in order to which, let the 
number of tranfoms be determined, which, for fo large 
a buttock, may be feven below the deck tranfom : draw 
them with a pencil, beginning with the wing, the upper 
fide of which is reprefented by a level line at its height; 
fet off its fiding below that, and draw a level line for 
die lower edge. The filling tranfom follows ; which 
is merely for the purpofe of filling the vacancy between 
the under edge of the wing and the upper part of the 
deck plank : it may therefore be reprefented by draw¬ 
ing two level lines for the upper and lower edge, lea¬ 
ving about two inches between the upper edge and lower 
edge of the wing tranfom, and four inches between the 
lower edge of the gun-deck plank; then the deck tran¬ 
fom muft be governed by the gun-deck, letting the un¬ 
der fide of the gun deck plank reprefent the upper fide 
of it, and fetting off its fiding below that; the under 
edge may alfo be drawn : the tranfoms below the deck 
may all be fided equally, which may be 11 inches • 
they, muft alfo have a fufficient diftance between to 
admit the circulation of the air to preferve them, which 
may be about three inches. 

The tranfoms being now drawn with a pencil, the fa¬ 
fhion-piece muft next be deferihed in the fheer plan, by 
which the length of the tranfoms as they appear in 
that plan will be determined. As the foremoft fafhion- 
piece reaches above the upper tranfom, it may therefore 
be firft deferibed : in order to which, draw a fufficient 
number of level lines in the fheer plan ; or, as the water 
lines are level, draw therefore one line between the up¬ 
per water line and the wing tranfom, and one above 
the wing tranfom at the intended height of tire head 
of the fafhion-piece, which may be about five feet: 
then take the height of thefe two level lines, and trans¬ 
fer them to the body plan ; and take off two or three 
timbers and run them in the half-breadth plan, in the 
fame manner as the water lines were done; then from 
the point where the line drawn for the cant of the fa-v 
fliion-piece, ia the half breadth plan,, imerfe&s the 1 - 
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Applica* vel line drawn for the head of the fafhion-piece, draw 
t.ou of the up a perpendicular to the laid line in the iheer plan, 
Rules to^ n)a ^ lr ‘'J a point. Again, from the interieiftion of the 
the Con- c mt l‘ r,e > "'hh the level line for the wing tranfom in 
lirucftion of the half-breadth plan draw a perpendicular to the wing 
Ships, tranl’um in the ftie=r plan. Alfo draw perpendiculars 
f rom t t ie points where the cant line in the half-breadth 
plan interfedb the level line below the wing tranfom, 
and alfo the water lines to the correfponding lines in 
the fheer plan ; then a curve defcribed through thefe 
points will be the reprefentation of the foremoft fa- 
lhion-piece in the fheer plan. In the fame manner the 
middle and after falhion-pieces may be defcribed ; ob- 
ferving to let the middle one run up no higher than the 
under part of the deck tranfom, and the alter to the 
tinder tide of the fourth tranfom under the deck. The 
tranf ms may now be drawn with ink, as their lengths 
are limited by the fafliion-pieces. 

Neither the head nor theforelide of rhe fternpoft are 
yet defcribed j take, therefore, from the dimenlions, the 
breadth of the poll on the keel, and fet it off on the 
upper edge of the keel from the aft lide of poll. Tiie 
head of the poll mu it next be determined, which mult 
jolt be high enough to admit of the helm-poft tranfom 
and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck 
beam ; the height therefore that is neceflary will be one 
foot nine inches above the wing tranfom. Now draw 
a level line at that height, upon which let off the breadth 
of the itempoil at that piace, taken from the dimen- 
iions, and a line drawn from thence to the point fet off 
oh the keel will be the forelide of the fternpoft ; obler- 
ving, however, not to draw the line through the tran- 
foms, as it will only appear between them. The inner 
poll may be drawn, by letting off its thicknefs ■ forward 
from the fternpoft, and drawing a ftraight line as be¬ 
fore, continuing it no higher than the under fide of 
the wing tranfom. 

The cant-timbers in die after body being defcribed, 
together with the parts dependent on them, thofe in the 
fore body may be next formed ; in' order to which, the 
foremoft and aftermoft cant-timbers mUffi be firft deter¬ 
mined, an'd alfo the cant of the foremoft ones. The 
foremoft cant-timber will extend fo far forward as to be 
named to 5 ; the cant on the middle line may be one foot 
four i nches atore fquare timber W, and on the main half- 
breadth line one foot nine inches afore timber Y; in 
which fituation the line may be drawn for the eft-nt; 
the aftermoft may be timber The cant timbers 

may now be defcribed in the fame manner as thofe in 
the after body, namely, by fpacing them equally be¬ 
tween the cant timber £4 and the fquare timber P, both 
on the main half breadth and middle lines, and draw¬ 
ing ftraight lines between the correfponding points, ob- 
firving to let them run out to the top-timber half¬ 
breadth line, where it comes without the main half- 
breadth line. 

The hawfe pieces muft next be laid down in the half¬ 
breadth plan ; the fides of which muft look fbre and aft 
with the fliip upon account of the round of the bow. 
Take the tiding of the apron, which may be about four 
inches more than the ftem, and fet off half of it from 
the middle line, drawing a line frem the main hair¬ 
breadth to the foremoft'eant timber, which will repre- 
ll nt the foremoft edge of the knight-head ; then from 
that fet off the fidirig of the knight-head, which may 
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be one foot four inches, and draw the aft fide of it. .Applioi- 
The hawfe pieces may then be drawn, which ap- four tion of the 
in number, by letting off their fidings, namely, one foot fol ^S 0ln g 
fix inches parallel Irom the knight-head and from each 
other ; and ftraight lines being drawn from the main fa-mSUon of 
half-breadth line to the toremoft cant timber will repre- Ships, 
fent them. 

The hawfe holes fliould be defcribed in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to wound the hawfe pieces as little as poflible ; 
they may therefore be placed fo that the joint of the 
hawfe pieces fhall be in the centre of the holes, whence 
they will only cut half the hawfe pieces. Take the di- 
menfions of the hawfe holes, which is one foot ftx 
inches, and fet off the foremoft one, or that next the 
middle line, on the joint between the firft and fecond 
hawfe piece ; then let off the other on the joint between 
the third and fourth hawfe piece ; and lmall lines being 
drawn acrol's the main half-breadth at their rel'pedtivc 
places will reprefent the hawfe holes in the half-breadth 
plan. 

The hawfe holes fliould next be reprefented in the 
fheer plan. In this ciafs of fliips they are always pla¬ 
ced in tiie middle between the cheeks ; therefore Jet 
off their diameter, namely, one foot fix inches, between 
the cheeks, and draw lines parallel to the cheeks for 
their upper and lower part. Then to determine their 
fituation agreeable to the half-breadth plan, which is 
the foie and aft way, draw perpendiculars from their 
interfeftions with the main half-breadth line to the 
lines drawn between the cheeks, and their true flota¬ 
tions, the fore and aft way, will be obtained ; ^nd, by 
deferibing them round or ciicular, according to the 
points let off, they will be reprefented as they appear 
in the fheer plan. 

The apron may be drawn in the fheer plan, fetting 
off its bignefs from the ftem, and letting it come fo low 
that the fcarf may be about two feet higher than the 
foremoft end of the fore foot; by which it will give fliip 
to the fcart's of the ftem. It may run up to the head of 
the ftem. 

- The cutting down Humid next be drawn. Take there- 
fore from the tables of dimenlions the different heights 
there expreffed, and fet them off Horn the upper edge 
of the heel on the correfponding timbers in the fheer 
plan ; then a curve defcribed through the points fet off, 
from the inner poll aft to the apron forward, willtbe 
the cutting down. Next fet off from the cutting down 
the thicknefs of the timber ftrake, which is 8-1 inches,' 
and a curve defcribed parallel to the former will repre¬ 
fent the timber ftrake, from which the depth of the 
bold is always meafured. 

The kelfon IS drawn, by taking its depth from 
the dimenlions, and fetting ft off above the cutting 
down line ; and a curve defcribed parallel to the cutting 
down will reprefent the kelfon. • ■- 

The cutting down line being defcribed, the knee of 
the dead wood abaft timber 27, being the after floor 
timber, may then be reprefented. Set off the Hiding 
cf the floor abaft it, and ereft a perpendicular in the 
fheer plan, which will terminate the foremoft end of 
the dead wood : then the fore and aft arm of the knee 
may be half the length of the whole dead wood, and 
the up and down arm may reach to the under part of 
the lower tranfom ; and the whole knee may be placed 
in fuch a manner that the upper piece of the dead 

wood 
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Applica- wood fhall bolt over it, and be of as much fubdance as 
tion of the the knee itfelf: therefore the knee mull; confequently 
foregoing p, e pl aC ed its whole thicknefs below the cutting down 
*h^Con- ^‘ ne re P re ^ entin g the upper part of the dead wood, 
ftraaion" of The (heer draught, the body, and half-breadth plans 
Ships, are now finifhed, from whence the fhip may be laid 
w-v—«■' down in the mould loft, and alfo the whole frame erect¬ 
ed. As, however, the ufe of the diagonal lines in the 
body plan has not been fufficiently explained, it is 
therefore thought proper to fubjoin the following illu- 
45 fixation of them. 

Nxture and The diagonal lines in the body plan are mentioned 
ufe of dia- in the tables of dimenfions merely for the purpofe of 
gonal lines. f orm ; n g the body therefrom •, but after the body is 
formed, they are of very principal ufe, as at their na¬ 
tions the ribbands and harpins which keep the body of 
the fhip together while in her frames are all delcribed, 
and the heads of the different timbers in the frame like- 
wile determined. 

The lowermoft diagonal, or n° 1. which is named the 
lowerfirtnark, at which place the bevellings are taken 
for the hollow of the floors ; its fituation is gene¬ 
rally in the middle between the keel and the floor fir- 
mark. 

Second diagonal is placed in the midlhips, about 18 
inches below the floor head, and is the ftation where the 
floor ribband is placed in midlhips, and likewife the floor 
harpin forward ; there is alfo a bevelling taken at this 
diagonal all the way fore and aft, from which it is term¬ 
ed the jloor Jrmark. 

Third diagonal, terminates the length of the floors, 
and is therefore called the floor head. There are likewife 
bevellings taken at this diagonal as far forward and aft 
as the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is 
of the utmoft confequence to the ftrength of the lhip, 
it being fo near to that part of the bulge which takes 
the ground, and of confequence is always liable to the 
greateft drain ; it Ihould therefore be placed as much 
above the bearing of the body in midlhips as could 
be conveniently allowed by converfion of the timber ; 
but afore and abaft it is not of fo much confequence. 

Fourth diagonal is placed in the middle between the 
floor head and the fifth diagonal, at which place a rib¬ 
band and harpin are da tioned for the fecurity of the Aril 
or lower futtock, from whence it is named the JirJl fut- 
tockftrmarl. There are alfo bevellings taken at this 
diagonal all afore and aft, which being part of the body 
where the timbers mod vary, occafions them to be the 
greated bevellings in the whole body. 

Fifth diagonal terminates the heads of the fird fut- 
tocks, and is therefore called the JirJl futtock head. It 
ihould be placed at a convenient didance above the 
floor head, in order to give a fufficient fcarf to the 
lower part of the fecond futtocks. There are likewife 
bevellings for the timbers taken at this diagonal, all fore 
- and aft. 

Sixth diagonal Ihould be placed in the middle be¬ 
tween the fird futtock head and the feventh diagonal ; 
at which place the ribband and harpin are llationed for 
the fupport of the fecond futtocks. Bevellings are ta¬ 
ken at this diagonal all fore and aft. It is named the 
fecond futtock Jrmark. 

Seventli diagonal terminates the fecond futtock 
heads from the fore to the aftermod floors, and afore 
and abaft them it terminates the double futtock heads 
Vol. XVII. 


in the fore and aft cant bodies. It fhould be placed in Applica- 
midfhips, as much above the fird futtock head as the * lon t,lc 
fird futtock is above the floor head ; by which it gives 
the fame fcarf to the lower part of the third futtock Con- 
as the fird futtock does to the fecond. There are be- ftruclion of 
veilings taken all fore and aft at this diagonal. It is Ships, 
named the fecond futtock head. 

Eighth diagonal is the dation for the ribband and 
harpin which fupports the third futtocks, and is there¬ 
fore placed between the fecond futtock head and r.imh 
diagonal. It is alfo a bevelling place, and is named the 
third futtockfir mark. 

Ninth and lad diagonal is placed the fame diftmce 
above the fecond futtock head as that is above the fird, 
and terminates all the heads of the third futtocks whicli 
are in frames, as they come between the poits ; but 
fuch as are between the frames, and come under the 
lower deck ports, mud run up to the under part of the 
ports, as no fhort timbers fhould by any means be ad¬ 
mitted under the ports, which require the greated pof- 
fible drength. This diagonal is likewife a bevelling 
place for the heads of the third futtocks, and is there¬ 
fore called the third futtock head. 

The fourth futtock heads are terminated by the un¬ 
der part of the upper deck ports all fore and aft, and 
a ribband is placed fore and aft at the height of the 
upper breadth line, another between the lower and upper 
deck ports, and one at the top-timber line ; which, 
with the ribbands and harpins before-mentioned, keep 
the whole body of the fhip together, and likewife in its 
proper form and fhape. 

It mud be obferved, that the diagonal lines laid dowq 
in the dimenfions will not correfpond to what has been 
faid above the diagonals, as they were drawn difcre- 
tionally upon the body for the purpofe of giving' the 
true dimenfions of it. Therefore, when the body is 
drawn in fair, the fird diagonals (which fhould only be 
in pencil) are to be rubbed out, and the proper diago¬ 
nals drawn with red ink, dri&ly adhering to what has 
been faid above. 

Sect. III. Of the inboard Works of the Ship defcribed 
in the preceding Sett ion. 

Draughts of the outboard works being now con- 
drufted, in which every part is defcribed that is necel- 
fary to enable the artid to put the fhip in her frames, we 
mud now proceed to form another draught of the cavity 
of the fhip or inboard works, which mud be fo contrived 
that every thing within the fhip may be arranged in the 
mod commodious manner and to the bed advantage. 

It is ufual to draw the inboard works in the fheer- Ship-huild- 
draught; but as this generally occafions much confix- cr ’ 5 Rc P^ 
fion, it is therefore the bed and eafied method to ap- t0I T 
proprate a draught to this particular purpofe. 

Take from the fheer draught the dem, dern-pod, 
counter timbers, and keel, and defcribe them on an¬ 
other paper ; draw in alfo the cutting down, kelfon, 
apron, tranfoms, fafliion-pieces, and decks, and the up¬ 
per line of the fheer all fore and aft, alfo the timbers 
and ports. 

The beams come fird under confideration, and fhould 
be fo difpofed as to come one under and one between 
each port, or as near as can be to anfwer other works 
of the fhip ; but where it happens that a beam cannot 
poffibly be placed under the port, then a beam arm 
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Applies- fhould be introduced to make good the deficiency, 
tio.iof the Every beam, and alfo the beam arms, fhould be kneed 
PuIes°to^ at eac ^ en< ^ w * t ^ 1 one I°dg' n g an d one hanging knee ; 
the Con- and in thofe parts of the ihip which require the knees 
iiruetionof to be very acute, fuch as the after beams of the gun- 
Ships. deck, and in fome fhips, whole bodies are very lharp, 
the foremoft beams of the gun-deck, there fhould be 
knees of iron. Care fhould be taken always to let the 
upper fide of the knees be below the furface of the 
beams in large fhips one inch and a half, and in fmall 
fliips an inch, by which means the air will have a free 
padage between the knees and under part of the 
deck. 

In the converfion of the beams the fide next the 
lodging knee fhould be left as broad at the end of the 
beam as can poflibly be allowed by the timber, the 
beam retaining its proper fcantling at the end of the 
lodging knee : by fo doing the lodging knees will be 
more without a fquare, which confequently makes them 
the more eafy to be provided. 

In fliips where the beams can be got in one piece, 
they fhould be fo difpofed as to have every other one 
with the butt end the fame way ; for this realon, that 
the butts will decay before the tops. In large fhips the 
beams are made in two or three pieces, and are there¬ 
fore allowed to be flronger than thofe that are in one 
piece The beams in two pieces may have the fcarf 
one-third of the length, and thole in three pieces fhould 
have the middle piece half the length ot the whole 
beam. The cullomary way of putting them together 
is to table them ; and the length of the tablings fhould 
be one-half more than the depth of the beam. It is 
very common to divide the tablings in the middle of 
the beam, and that part which is taken out at the up¬ 
per fide to be left at the lower fide, and then kerfey or 
flannel is put into the fcarf: but in this cafe the wa¬ 
ter is liable to lie in the fcarf, and muft be the means 
of rotting the beams. If, however, the beams were ta¬ 
bled together in dovetails, and taken through from fide 
to fide, putting tar only between them, which hardens 
the wood ; then the water occafioned by the leaking 
of the decks would have a free paffage, and the beam 
would dry again ; and this method would not be found 
inferior in point of ftrength to the other. The length 
of the fore and aft arm of the lodging knee fhould ex¬ 
tend to the fide of the hanging knee next to it; but 
there is no neceflhy for that arm tc be longer than the 
other. In fattening the knees, care fhould be taken to 
let one bolt pafs exactly through the middle of the 
throat, one foot fix inches from each end, and the reft 
di'ided equally between ; oblerving always to have the 
holes bored fquare from the knee. The bolts for the 
thwartfhip arms of both hanging and lodging knees 
may go through the arms of each knee, and drive every 
one the other way. 

In order to draw the beams in the draught, take the 
moulding of the lower deck beams, and fet it off below 
the line reprefenting the deck at the fide, and draw a 
line in pencil parallel thereto, which will reprefent the 
under fide of the beams. In like manner reprefent the 
under fide of the beams for the upper deck, quarter 
deck, forecaftle, and roundhoufe. Then take thefiding 
of the lower deck beams, and place one under and one 
between each port, all fore and aft, drawing them in 
pencil. Determine the dimenfions of the well fore 
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and aft, which is ten feet, and fet it off abaft the beam Applica- 
under the eighth port, placing the beam under the ninth ‘ lon t ’ lc 
port at that diftance : thofe two beams may- then be £ or -£ oul S 
drawn in ink, and will terminate the extent or the well t fc e Con- 
the fore and aft way ; and as a beam cannot go acrofs ftrucHon of 
the fliip at that place upon account of its being the Mnpj, 
well and matt room, there muft therefore be a beam 
arm between thefe two beams. 

The main hatchway fhould then be determined, let¬ 
ting the beam that forms the fore part of the well 
form the aft part of it, and the heam under the next 
part may form the fore fide of it, which beam may alfo 
be now drawn in ink: there fhould alfo be another 
beam arm'introduced in the wake of the main hatch¬ 
way. 

The fore hatchway may be next determined ; the 
fore fide of which fhould range well up and down with . 
the after end of the forecaftle, and it may be fore and 
aft about four-fevenths of the main hatchway. At the 
fore fide of the fore hatchway there muft be a ladder¬ 
way down to the orlop, which may be as much fore 
and aft as the beams will allow. The reft of the beams 
atbre the fore hatchway may remain as firft placed, 
there being nothing in the way to alter the fliip. Then 
determine on the after hatchway, the forefide of which 
comes to the aft fide of the mainmaft room. 

There fhould alfo be a hatchway, the fore fide of 
which may be formed by the af t fide of the beam un¬ 
der the twelfth port; which is for the c nveniency of 
thefpirit and fifh rooms : and there fhould be a ladder¬ 
way abaft it to lead down to the cockpit. There may 
be alfo another hatchway, the forefide of it to be form¬ 
ed by the aft fide of the beam under the eleventh port. 

The fize of the ladder and hatchways muft be governed 
by the beams, as when there is a good fhift of beams 
they fhould not be altered for ladder and hatchways, 
unlefs it is the three principal hatchways, which muft 
always be of a proper fiz.e, according to the fize of the 
fhip. 

The after capftan muft be placed between the two 
hatchways laft deferibed, and the beams abaft may 
ftand as they are already fluffed, obferving only the 
mizenmaft. There fhould be a finail fcuttle placed 
afore the fecond beam from aft, for the convenience of 
the bread room : it muft be on one of the middle lines, 
as there is a calling at the middle under the four or 
five after beams to receive the pillars for the fupport 
thereof. 

The bits may be placed, letting the forefide of the 
after ones come againft the aft fide of the beam abaft 
the third port, and the forefide of the foremoft ones 
againft the next beam but one forward ; then at the 
forefide of each bit there fliould be drawn a fmall fcut¬ 
tle for the conveniency of handing up the powder from 
the magazine. The bread hook fhould alfo be drawn, 
which may be three feet the moulding away, and filled 
nine-tenths of the beams of the lower deck. 

The gun-deck, beams, knees, &c. being deferibed ; 
in which, as well as all the decks having ports, the fame 
precautions are to be ufed as in the gun-deck; arid ob¬ 
ferving to keep the beams upon one deck as nearly as 
polfible over the beams of the other, for the conve¬ 
niency of pillaring, as they will then fupport eaclx 
other. 

The hatchways are to be placed exaffly over thofe 
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-Applica- on the lower deck, each over each ; and therefore, 
tion of th e w h ere there is a beam arm in the lower deck there 
Rules°to^ mu ^ alfo b e one above it in the upper deck, and the 
tho Con- fame in the middle deck in three-deck fhips. It com- 
ftruaion of monly happens in (hips of the line that there cannot be 
Ships. a whole beam between the deek bread hook and the 
beam that fupports the dep of the bowfprit, becaufe the 
bowfprit paffes through that place; in this cafe, there 
mud be a beam arm placed, letting the end come equal¬ 
ly between the beam and the bread hook ; but in lhips 
that the bowfprit will allow of a whole beam, then the 
ports and the red of the beams mud be confulted in or¬ 
der to fpace it; and when it lb happens that the fore- 
mad comes in the wake of a port, then a beam arm 
mud be neceffarily introduced. 

Having placed the beams according to the difpofi- 
tion of the other beams below, the ladder-ways Ihould 
be contrived; there (hould be one next abaft the fore 
hatchway, which is a fingle ladder-way ; and one next 
afore the main hatch, which is a doutile ladder-way; 
the ladders danding the fore and aft way. There 
Ihould alfo be another next abaft the after hatch, and 
one over the cockpit correfponding with that on the 
lower deck. 

The capdans are next to be confidered ; the after 
one is already placed on the lower deck, the barrel of 
which mud pafs through the upper deck to receive the 
■whelps and drumhead there, it being a double capdan. 
In lhips having three decks, the upper part of each 
capdan is in the middle deck ; but in (hips with one 
deck there is only this one capdan, the upper part of 
which is placed on the quarter deck. The foremod 
capdan (hould be placed in the mod convenient fpot, to 
admit of its being lowered down to the orlop out of 
the way of the long boat; it may therefore be placed 
between the main and fore hatchways ; the beam under 
the (ixth port of the lower deck may form the aft fide 
of its room, and the beams on each fide of it (hould be 
placed exaflly over or under the beams on the other 
decks, and they (hould be at a didance from each other 
fufficient to let the drumheads pafs between them. The 
centre of the capdan (hould then be placed in the 
middle between the beams which compote its room ; 
and the partners (hould be fitted in fuch a manner as to 
fhift occafionally when wanted, which is by letting them 
be in two pieces fitted together. The partners on 
the lower deck, wherein the capdan deps, mud be fup- 
< ported by a pillar on the orlop deck, the lower part of 

which may be fitted in an oak chock ; fo that when the 
pillar is taken away, and the capdan lowered down, 
that chock ferves as a dep for the capdan. Thole two 
beams on the oilop, by having the pillar and chock 
upon them, have therefore the whole weight of 
the capdain preffing downwards : for the fupport of 
them, there (hould be a carling placed underneath the 
fore and aft way, with three pillars, one under each 
beam, and one between ; all of them being dept in the 
kelfon, by which the orlop deck will be well fupported 
in the wake of the capdan, and the other decks will 
feel no drain from it. 

The fire hearth is next to be difpofed; which is 
placed differently according to the fize of the (hip. In 
three-deckers it is found mod convenient to place it on 
the middle deck ; whence there is much more room un¬ 
der the forecadle than there would have been had it 


been placed there. In all tvo-drck flaps it is placed -r'pplica-^ 
under the iorec.idle, becaule cn the deck U'-detnetith J. ;o ” 4 i; ~ c 
the bits are in the wav. It is alio under the forecadle 
in one-deck lhips, though confined between the bits : t ^ e 
in this cafe it Ihould be kept as near as pcfhble to the fhuiP.ion of 
after bits, that there may be more room between it and Ships, 
the foremod bits to make a good galley. 

The pofitions of the main-top-fiiil-fheet hits are next 
to be determined ; the foremod of which muft be fo 
placed as to let its ferefide come againd the aft fide of 
the beam abaft the main hatchway, and to pafs down 
to the lower deck, and there dep in the beams : admit¬ 
ting it to be a draight piece, it would come at the aft 
fide of the lower deck beam the fame as it does at the 
upper deck beam, in confequence of thofe two beams 
ranging well up and down with each other: it mud 
therefore have a cad under the upper deck beam, by 
which the lower part may be brought forward fufficient 
to dop in the lower deck beam. The aftermod mud 
be placed againd the forefide of the beam abaft the 
mad, and dep cn the beam below ; but there is no tie- 
cefflty to provide a crooked piece as before, for the 
beam of the upper deck may be moved a little faither 
aft, till it admit of the bit (topping on the lower deck 
beam, unlefs the beam comes under a port, as in that 
cafe it mud not by any means be moved. The crofs 
pieces to the bits (hould be on the forefide, and in 
height from the upper deck about one-third of the 
height between it and the quarter deck. With regard 
to the heads of the bits, the length of the (hip’s wadis 
(hculd be confidered ; and if there is length enough 
from the forecadle to the foremeft bits to admit of the 
fpare geer being dowed thereon without reaching far¬ 
ther aft, the quarter deck may then run fo far forward 
that the head of the foremod bits (hall tenon in the 
foremod beam ; this gives the mainmad another deck, 
and admits of the quarter deck being all that the long¬ 
er ; but if there is not the room before mentioned* 
then the quarter deck mud run no further forward than 
the after bits, which will then tenon in the foremod 
beam ; and the foremod bits mud have a crofs piece let 
on their heads, which is termed a horfc, and will be for 
the purpofe of receiving the ends of the fpare geer. 

The length of the quarter deck being now deter¬ 
mined, the beams are then to be placed. For this pur¬ 
pofe the feveral contrivances in the quarter deck muft 
be previously confulted. It is necedary to obferve, that 
there are neither carlings nor lodges, the curlings of the 
hatches excepted, in the quarter deck, round-boufe, and 
forecadle ; as they would weaken indead of drengthen- 
ing the beams, which (hould be as fmall as the fize of 
the (hip will permit, in order that the upper works may 
be as light as poffible. Hence, as there are to be nei¬ 
ther carlings nor lodges, the deck will require a great¬ 
er number of beams, and a good round up, as cm the 
contrary the deck would be apt to bend with its own 
weight. The mod approved rule is therefore to have 
double the number of beams in the quarter deck as 
there are in a fpace of the fame length in the upper 
deck. 

Then proceed to (hift the beams to the bed advan¬ 
tage, confulting the hatchways, ladder-ways, mails, bits, 
wheel, &c With refpe& to the ladder-ways on the 
quarterdecks of all (hips, there (hould he one near the 
fore part of the great cabin for the officers, and an- 
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/ipplica- other near the foremoft end of the quarter deck con¬ 
fer” °^ e double ladders for the conveyance of the men 

Rul^fs°to g up from the other decks in cafes of emergency; and 
the Con- likewife one on each fide of the fore part of the quar- 
ftnidtion of ter deck from the gangway : and in every Ihip of the 
Whips- line all the beams from the foremoft ladder-way to the 
after one fhould be open with gratings, both for the 
admiffion of air, and for the greater expedition of con¬ 
veying different articles in the time of adtion. 

Two fcuttles are to be difpofed one on each fide of 
the mainmaft, if it happens to come through the quar¬ 
ter deck, for the top tackles to pafs through, to hook 
to the eye bolts drove in the upper deck for that pur- 
pofe. 

The fleering wheel fhouldbe placed under the fore¬ 
part of the roundhoufe, and the two beams of the quar¬ 
ter deck, which come under it, fhould be placed con¬ 
formable to the two uprights, fo that they may tenon 
in them. The quarter deck beams, fhould be kneed at 
each end with one hanging and one lodging knee ; 
which adds greatly to the ftrength of the fide. The 
hanging knees which come in the great cabin. may be 
of iron; their vertical arms to be two-thirds of the 
length of that of wood, and to reach the fpirketing. 
It fhould be obferved, that the beam abaft, which 
comes under the fereen bulkhead, fhould round aft 
agreeable to the round of the bulkhead, for the fupport 
of the fame. 

The forecaftle beams fhould be placed according as 
the works of the deck will admit. The hatchways are 
therefore to be confidered firft. There fhould be one 
for the funnel of the fire hearth to pafs through, and 
one for the copper to admit of vent for the fleam ; and 
alfo one or two over the galley as the forecaftle will 
admit of. The foie-top-fail-fheet bits fhould be fo dif¬ 
pofed as to come one pair on the fore and one on the 
aft fide of the maft, to let int® the fide of the forecaftle 
beams, and ftep on the upper deck beams below: there 
fhould alfo be a ladder-way at the fore part of the fore¬ 
caftle for the conveniency of the fore part of the ftiip. 

The beams may now be placed agreeable thereto, 
their number being four more than there are in a fpace 
in the upper deck equal in length to the forecaftle ; 
and where there happens to be a wide opening between 
the beams, as in the cafe of a hatchway, mail room, 
<cc. then half a beam of fir may be introduced to make 
good the deficiency. The foremoft beam fhould be of 
a breadth fufficient to take the aft fide of the inboard 
arms of the catheads, as they are fecured upon this 
beam by being bolted thereto. Every beam of the 
forecaftle fhould be kneed at each end with one hang¬ 
ing and one lodging knee : the vertical arms of the 
hanging knees fhould reach the fpirketing, and the 
knees well bolted and carefully clenched. 

Proceed to the roundhoufe; the fame things being 
obferved with refpeft to the beams as in the quarter 
deck: for as the roundhoufe beams are fided very fmall, 
it hence follows that they muft be near to each other. 
Let therefore the number of beams on the roundhoufe 
be four more than in the fame length of the quarter 
deck ; every other beam being of fir for lightnefs, and 
every oak beam may be kneed at each end with one 
hanging and one lodging knee ; the hanging knees abaft 
.nay be of iron, their vertical arms to be in length two 
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thirds, of thofe of wood. The round-houfe fhould al- Applica- 
ways have a great round up, both for ftrength and con- l 101 ‘ of . tlle 
veniency. There muft be on the roundhoufe a fmall Rulfs°to’ 
pair of knee-bits on each fide of the mizenmafl, turned t h e Con- 
round and fcarfed over each other, and bolted through ftruAionof 
the maft carlings. There muft alfo be a companion on Ships, 
the roundhoufe placed over the middle of the coach in 
order to give light thereto. 

With regard to placing the roundhoufe beams, the 
uprights of the fleering wheel and the mizenmafl are 
to be obferved ; as when the beams which interfere 
with thofe parts are properly fpaced, the reft may be 
difpofed of at diferetion, or at an equal diftance from 
each other, and letting the beam o^er the fereen bulk¬ 
head have a proper round aft, agreeable to the quarter 
deck beam underneath. 

The upper parts of the inboard works being now de- 
feribed, proceed next to the lower parts, or to thofe 
which come below the lower deck. .Draw in the orlop, 
by taking the heights afore, at midfhips, and abaft, 
between that and the gun-deck, from the dimenfions, 
and a curve deferibed through thefe points will repre- 
fent the upper part of the deck. Set off the thicknefs 
of the plank below, and the under fide of the plank will 
be reprefented. As this deck does not run quite for¬ 
ward and aft as the other decks, the length of it muft 
be therefore determined ; for this purpofe let the after 
beam be placed at a fufficient diftance from aft to ad¬ 
mit of the bread rooms being of a proper fize for the 
fhip, which will be under that beam of the gun-deck 
that comes at the fecond part from aft. The after 
beam being drawn in, proceed to fpace the other beams, 
placing them exa&ly under thofe of the gun-deck ; and 
that which comes under the foremoft beam of the gun- 
deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw 
the limber ftrake, by fetting off its thicknefs above the 
cutting down line, and a line drawn parallel thereto will 
reprefent the limber ftrake. That part of the orlop 
which is over the after magazine, fpirit room, and fifh 
room, and alfo that which is over the fore magazine, is 
laid with thicker planks than the reft of the deck; 
which is for the better fecurity of thofe places, the 
planks being laid over the beams ; but in the midfhips, 
from the fore part of the fpirit room to the aft part of 
the fore magazine, the beams are laid level with the fur- 
face of the deck, and the planks are rabbeted in from 
one beam to the other. 

In order to reprefent the orlop as juft deferibed, the 
dimenfions of the different apartments above mentioned 
muft be determined : Let the aft fide of the after beam 
be the aft fide of the after magazine, and from thence 
draw the bulkhead down to the limber ftrake ; and the 
forefide of the third beam may be the forefide of the af¬ 
ter magazine, drawing that bulkhead likewife, which 
will alfo form t-he aft fide of the fifti room; the forefide 
of the fiflt room may he drawn from the aft fide of the 
fifth beam, which will alfo reprefent the aft fide of the 
fpirit room ; then the forefide of the fpirit room may 
be drawn from the forefide of the fix th beam. Hence 
from the forefide of the fixth beam quite aft the deck 
will be reprefented by the two lines already drawn, and 
the upper fide of the beams will be reprefented by the 
lower line. 

Proceed next to the forepart of the orlop, letting the 
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fbrefide of the after bits be the aft part of the foremoft 
magazine, drawing the bulkhead thereof which will 
come to the aft fide of the fixth beam ; therefore, from 
the fixth beam to the foremoft end of the orlop, the 
plank and beams will be reprefented juft in the fame 
manner as before mentioned for the after part of the 
orlop: then the midfhip part of the deck will be re¬ 
prefented by letting the upper line be the upper fide 
of the plank, and likewife the upper fide of the beams ; 
and the lower line will reprefent the lower edge of the 
plank, only drawing it from beam to beam, and obfer- 
ving not to let it pafs through them. 

The hatchways, &c. may now be reprefented on the 
orlop, letting the main, fore, and after hatchway, be 
exadily under thofe of the gun-deck: there mull be 
one over the fifh room, and one over the fpirit room. 
There muft be two fcuttles over the after magazine 
for the paftage to the magazine and light room. 
There fhould alfo be one afore the fourth beam from 
forward for the paftage to the fore magazine, and one 
abaft the fecond beam for the paftage to the light 
room. 

The bulkheads for the fore and after parts of the 
well may be drawn from the lower deck beams to the 
orlop, and from thence to the limber ftrake in the hold. 
The lhot lockers may alfo be reprefented, having one 
afore and one abaft the well: there fhould alfo be one 
abaft the foremoft magazine, the ends of which may be 
formed by the after bits. The fteps of the malls may 
be drawn in by continuing their centres down to the 
limber ftrake ; and likewife two crutches abaft the mi- 
zen ftep divided equally between that and the after part 
of the cutting down: the breaft hooks may alfo be 
drawn letting them be five in number below the 
lower deck hook, and all equally divided between that 
and the fore ftep. Hence every part of the inboard is 
defcribed as far as necaflary. 

Chap. V. Of the Method af IVhole-moulding. 

Having now finilhed the methods of laying down the 
feveral plans of a fhip, any farther addition on this fub- 
jeft might appear unneceftary. We cannot, however, 
with propriety, omit to defcribe the method called 
whole-moulding, ufed by the ancients, and which ftill 
continues in ufe among thofe una-oquainted with the 
more proper methods already explained. This method 
will be illuftrated by laying down the feveral plans of 
a long-boat; the length of the keel being 29 feet, and 
breadth moulded nine feet. 

Draw the ftraight line PO (fig. 37.) equal to 29 
feet, the extreme length of the boat, and alfo to repre¬ 
fent the upper edge of the keel. Let 0 be the ftation 
of the midihip frame. From the points P, 0 , and O, 
draw the lines PT, 0 M, and OS, perpendicular to 
PO. Make 0 M, 0 N, equal to the upper and lower 
heights of breadth refpeftively at the main frame, PT 
the height of breadth at the tranfom, and OS the height 
at the Hem. Defcribe the curve TMS to reprelent 
the fheeror extreme height of the fide, which in a ftiip 
would be called the upper height of Ireadth lire, or up¬ 
per edge of the wale. Through the point N draw a 
curve parallel to TMS, to reprefent the breadth of the 
upper ftrake of a boat, or lower edge of the wale if 
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reprefent the lower height of breadth. 

Set off the rake of the port from P to p, and draw 
the line p t to reprefent the aft fide of the port; then 
P t will reprefent the round up of the tranfom. Set 
off the breadth of the port from p to r, and from T to 
s, and draw the line r s to reprefent the forefide of the 
port, which may either be a curve or a ftraight line at 
pleafnre. Set up the height of the tuck from p ci k. 
Let k X be the thicknefs of the tranfom, and draw the 
line ZX to reprefent the forefide of the tranfom. 

There is given the point S, the height of the Iheer 
on the forefide of the Hem ; now that fide of the Item 
is to be formed either by fweeps or fome other contri¬ 
vance. Set off the breadth of the Hem, and form the 
ait fide of it. 

Set up the dead-rifing from 0 to d, and form the ri- 
fingliner is. Draw the line KL parallel to PO to 
reprefent the lower edge of the keel, and another to re¬ 
prefent the thicknefs of the plank or the rabbet. The 
rabbet on the poft and Hem may alfo be reprefented j 
and the ftations of the timbers affigned, as 0 , (1), 1, 2, 
3 . 4 . 5 . 6 , 7. 8 . 9 : and 0 , (A), A, 13 , C, D, E, 1 % 
G, H ; and the ftieer plan will be completed. 

The half-breadth plan is to be formed next; for this 
purpofe the perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, & c . muft be pro¬ 
duced. Upon M 0 produced fet oft'the half breadth 
from the line KL to R (fig. 38,); fet off alfo the 
half breadth at the tranfom from K to h, and defcribe 
the extreme half breadth line l RX, making the fore¬ 
part of the curve agreeable to the propofed round of 
the tranfom. 

We may next proceed to form the timbers in the 
body plan. Let AB (fig. 39.) be the breadth mould-, 
ed at 0 . Eredt the perpendicular CD in the middle 
of the line AB j draw the line tun diftant there¬ 
from the half thicknefs of the poft, and *9- the half 
thicknefs of the ftern. Then take off the feveral por¬ 
tions of the perpendiculars 0, 1, 2, &c, intercepted 
between the upper edge of the keel and the riling 
line in the ftieer plan, and fet them up from C upon 
the line CD; through thele points draw lines paral¬ 
lel to AC; take off alfo the feveral lower heights of 
breadth at0, 1, 2, &c. from the ftieer plan; and fet 
them up from C upon the middle line in the body plan ; 
and draw lines parallel to AC through thefe points; 
Then take off the feveral half breadths correfponding 
to each from the floor plan ; and fet them off on then- 
proper half-breadth lines from the middle line in the 
body plan. 

Condrutf the midfhip frame by Problem V. the form 
of which will in fome meafure determine the form of 
the reft. For if a mould be made on any fide of the 
middle line to fit the curve part of it, and the rifing 
line, or that marked bend mould (fig. 40.), and laid in 
fuch a manner that the lower part of it, which is ftraight, 
may be fet upon the feveral rifing fines, and the upper 
part juft touch the point of the half breadth in the 
breadth line correfponding to that rifing upon which 
the mould is placed, a curve may then be drawn by 
the mould to the rifing line. In this manner we may 
proceed fo far as the rifing line is parallel to the lower 
height of the breadth line. Then a hollow mould muft 
be made, the upper end of which is left ftraight, as 
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Method iIi>t marked hclhv> mould (.fig. 40.). This is applied 
~ 1 Whole- in fuch a manner, that fonts part of the hollow may 
’ l' 1 . touch the fide of the keel and the ftraight part touch 
the back of the curve before defcribed by the bend 
mould ; ard, beginning abaft, the ftraight part will al¬ 
ways come lower on every timber, till we come to the 
midfliip timber, when it comes to. the fide of the’keek 
Having thus formed the timbers, fo far as the whole 
mouldings will ferve, the timbers abaft them are next 
formed. Their halt'breadths are determined by the 
fheer ard floor flans, which are the only fixed points 
through which the curves of thefe timbsrs mull pafs. 
-Soma form thefe after timbers before the whole is 
moulded, and. then make the hollowmould, which will 
be llraightcr than the hollow of either of thefe timbers. 
It is indifferent which are firft formed, or what methods 
are ufed ; for after the timbers are all formed, though 
every timber may appear very fair when coniidered by 
itfelf, it is uncertain what the form of the fide will be. 
In order to find which, we mull form feveral ribband 
and water lines ; and if thefe do not make fair curves, 
they mull be rectified, and the timbers formed from 
thefe ribbands and water lines. In ufing the hollow 
mould, when it is applied to the curve tf each tim¬ 
ber, if the ftraight part is produced to the middle 
line, we (hall have as many points of interfe&ic n as 
there are timbers j and if the heights above the bafe be 
transferred to the correfponding timbers in the Iheer 
plan, a curve palling through thefe points is what is 
called a rifing Jlralt. This may be formed by fixing 
a point for the aftertnoft timber that is whale moulded, 
and transferring that height to the Iheer plan. The 
curve muft pafs through this point, and fall in with the 
rifing line foroewhere abaft dead flat ; and if the feve¬ 
ral heights of this line be transferred from the Iheer to 
the middle line in the body plan, thefe points will regu¬ 
late what is called the hauling down of the hollow mould. 

The timbers in the after body being all formed, thefe 
in the fore body are formed in the fame manner, by 
transferring the feveral heights of the rifing apd breadth 
lines from the fheer to the body plan ; the . half¬ 
breadths correfponding to each height muft alfo be 
transferred from the floor to the body plan. The fame 
hollow mould will ferve both for the fore and after 
body ; and the level lines, by which the water lines to 
prove the after body were formed, may be produced 
into the fore body, and by them, the water lines to prove 
the fore body, may be defcribed. 

Another method of proving the body is by ribband 
lines, which are formed by feftions of planes inclined 
to the fheer plan, and interfering the body plan diago¬ 
nally, as before obferved, of which there may be as many, 
as may be judged neceffary. As this has, been already 
explained, we fhall therefore lay down only one, repre- 
fented in the bodv plan by the lines marked dia. 
Thefe are drawn in fuch a manner as to be perpendi¬ 
cular to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After 
they are drawn in the body plan, the feveral portions 
of the diagonal intercepted between the middle line 
and each timber muft be transferred to the floor plan. 
Thus, fix one foot of the compaffes in the point where 
the diag nal interfe&s the middle line in the body plan ; 
extend the other foot to the point where the diagonal in- 
terfe&s the timber ; for example, timber 9 : Set off the 
fame extent upon the perpendicular reprefenting the 
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plane of timber 9 from the point wherelt interfe&sthe line Method 
KL on the floor plan ; in like manner proceed with all of who,c - 
the other timbers both in the fore and afterbody ; and n t° u ^ in g- _ 
thefe ihall have the points thro’ which the curve muft: 
pafs.. If this fliould not prove a fair curve, it muft be 
altered, obferving to conform to the points as nearly 
as the nature of the curve will admit: fo it may be car¬ 
ried within one point, and without another, according 
as w r e find the timbers will allow. For after all the 
ribband lines are formed, the timbers muft, if needful, 
be altered by the ribband lines : this is only the reverfe 
of forming the ribband lines ; for taking the portions 
of the feveral perpendiculars intercepted between the 
line KL and the curve, of the ribband line in the floor 
plan, and fetting them off upon the diagonal from 
the point where it interfe&s the middle line, we Ihall 
have the points in the diagonal through which the 
curves of the timbers muft pafs. Thus the diftance 
between the line KL and the ribband at timber 3 on 
the floor plan, when transferred to the body plan, will 
extend on the diagonal from the middle line to the 
point where the curve of timber 3 interfe&s that dia¬ 
gonal. The like may be faid of all the other timbers ; 
and if feveral ribband lines be formed, they may be fo 
contrived that their diagonals in the body plan Ihall 
be at fuch diltances, that a point for every timber be¬ 
ing given -in each diagonal, will be fufficient to deter¬ 
mine the form of all the timbers. -1 

In ftationing the timbers upon the keel for a boat, 
there muft be room for two futtocks in the fpace be¬ 
fore or abaft© ; for which reafon, the diftance between 
thefe two timbers will be as much more than that be¬ 
tween the other as the timber is broad. Here it is 
between 0 and (A); which contains the diftances be¬ 
tween 0 aud (t), anij the breadth of the timber be- 
fides. 

The timbers being now formed, and proved by rib¬ 
band and water lines, proceed then to form the tranfom, 
falhion-pieces, &c. by Problem VI. 

This method of whole moulding will not anfwer for 
the long timbers afore and-abaft. They are generally 
canted in the fame manner as thofe for a fhip. In or¬ 
der to render this method mere complete, we fhall here 
deferibe the manner of moulding the timbers after they 
are laid down in the mould loft, by a rifing fquare, 
bend, and hollowmould. 

It was fhown before how to form the timbers by the 
bend and hollow mould,on the draught. The fame 
method muft be..ufed in the.loft; but the moulds muft 
be made to their proper fcantlings in real feet and 
inches. Now when they are fet, as before diredled, for 
moulding each timber, let the middle line in the body 
plan be drawn acrc.fs the bend mould, and draw a line 
acrofs the hollow mould at the point where it touches 
the upper edge of the keel ; and let them be marked 
with the proper name of the timber, as in fig. 40. The 
graduations of the bend mould will therefore be exact¬ 
ly- the fame as the narrowing of the breadth. Thus, 
the diftance between © and 7 on the bend mould is 
equal to the difference between the half breadth of tim¬ 
ber 7 and that of 0 . The height of the head of each 
timber is likewife marked on the bend mould, and alfo 
the floor and breadth firmarks. The fbor firmark is 
in that point where a ftraight edged batten touches the 
back of the bend mould, the batten being fo placed 
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as to touch the lower edge of ihe keel at the fame 
time. I'll? feveral rifings of the floor and heights of 
the cutting down line are marked on the rifing fquare, 
and the half breadth of the keel fet off from the fide 
of it. 

The moulds being thus prepared, we ftiall apply them 
to mould timber 7. The timber being fir It properly 
fuied to its breadth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as 
may belt anfwer the round according to the grain of 
the wood ; then lay the rifing fquare to the bottom of 
the bend mould, fo that the line drawn acrofs the bend 
mould at timber 7 may coincide with the line repre- 
fenfing the middle of the keel upon the rifing fquare ; 
and draw a. line upon the timber by the fide of the 
fquare, or let the line be lcored or cut by a tool made 
for that purpofe, called a rafeing knife (e) ; this line fo 
rafed will be the fide of the keel. Then the fquare 


muff be moved till the fide of it comes to 


the 


bend mould, and another line mull be rafed in by the 
fide of it to reprelent the middle of the keel. The 
Other fide of the keel mud likewife be rafed after the 
fame manner, and the point 7 on the tiling fquare be 
marked on each fide of the keel, and aline rafed acrofs 
at rhefe points to represent ihe upper edge of the keel. 
From this line the height of the cutting down line at 
7 mud be fet up, and then the rifing fquare may beta¬ 
ken away, and the timber may be rafed by the bend 
mould, both infide and outfide, from the head to the 
floor ftrmark ; or it may be carried lower if necelfary. 
After the Jirmarks and head of the timbers are marked, 
the bend mould may likewife be taken away, and then 
the hollow mould applied 10 the back of thefweep in fuch 
a manner thatthe point 7 upon it may interfedl the upper 
fide of the keel, before fet off by the rifing fquare ; and 
when in this pofition the timber may be rafed by it, 
which will complete the out'ide of the timbers. The 
infide of the timbers may likewife be formed by the 
hollow mould. The fcantling at the keel is given by 
the cutting down before fet off. The mould mull be 
J’j p’a:ed as to touch the fweep of the infide of the tim¬ 
ber formed before by the bend mould, and pats through 
the cutting down point. 

The ufe of the firmarks is to find the fue places of 
the futtocks; for as they are cut off three or four 
inches fhnrt o! thek.el, they muff be fo placed that 
the futtock and fio >r firmarks may be compared and co¬ 
incide. Notwi.hllanding which, if the timbers are not 
very carefully trimmed, the head of the futtock may 
le either within or without its proper half breadth ; to 
prevent which a half breadth ftaff is made ufe of. 

The half breadth ftaff may be one inch fqu.11 e, and 
of any convenient length. Upon one fide of it are fet 
off from one end the lever,.1 half breidths of all the 
timbers in the after bod'-, and tbofe of the f 're body 
upon the oppohte fide. (In the other two fides are fet 
off the leverff heights of the iheer, the after body on 
one fide, and the fore body on its oppofite. Two fides 
of the ftaff are marked half breadths , and the other two 
fide, hei-'hts of the fheer. • 

The ftaff being thus prepared, and the floor-timbers 



fattened on the keel, and levelled ..cn/s, th: futtocks 
mutt next be fattened to the floor timbers; but 
mutt be fet full to their proper half b. c-ad.h and Le:gt".c 
The half breadth fluff, with the affiftance eft' the r,.m- 
line §, feives to fet them to the half breadth : for as § gee next 
the keel of a boat is generally par?!l.l to the he- Chapter., 
rizon, therefore the line at which the plummet is fuf- 
pended and which is moveable on the ram line, will be 
perpendicular to the keel. Whence we may by it fet 
the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then let them 
to their proper half breadths by the ftaff: and v.hen 
the two firmarks coincide, the futtock will be ft irs 
proper height, and may be nailed to the floor timbeis, 
and alfo to the breadth ribband, which may be fi.-r to 
the height of the fheer by a level laid acrofs, taking the 
height of the flieet by the ftaff from the upper fide of 
the keel; by which means we fliall dicotei if the lib- 
band is exaftly the height of the fheer ; and if not, the 
true height rnay be fet off by a pair of ccrnp. lies from, 
the level, and milked on the timbers. 


Chap. VI. Of the PraJHee of 


'7 . 


of 
mutt 
the 


The elevation, projection, and half-breadth pb 
a propofed fliip being laid down on paper, we 
next proceed to lay down thefe leveral plans rn 
mould loft of the real dimenfions of the fliip propofed 
to be built, and from which moulds for each leparate 
part are to be made. The method of laying down 
thefe plans, from what has been already faid, will, it is. 
prefumed, be no very difficult talk to aceomplifh, as it 
i; no more than enlarging the dimenfions of the origi¬ 
nal draughts; and with refpeft to the moulds, they are. 
very eafily formed agreeable to the figure of ihe feveral. 
parts of the fhip laid do wn in the mould loft. 

Blocks of wood .ire now to be prepared upon “which 
the keel is to be 1 lid. Thefe blocks are to be placed 
at nearly equal diftances, as of five or fix feet, and in 
fuch a manner that theiF upper fin faces may be exaflly 
in tlie fame plane, and their middle in the fame ftraight 
line. Thislaft is eafily done by means of aline ftretch- 
ed a little umie than the propofed length of the keel ; 
and the upper planes of thefe blocks m iy be verified by 
a long and ftraight rule ; and the utmoft cave and pre¬ 
caution mn;l be rak:n to hive thefe blocks properly- 
bedded. Each block may be about fix or eight inches- 
longer than the keel is in thicknefs ; their hrc.nl th from 
12 to 14 inches, and their depth frem a foot to a foot 
and half. 

The dimenfions of the keel are to be taken from the 
mould loft, and the keel is to be prepared accordingly. 
As, however, it is feldom poflible to procure a piece 
of wood of fufficient length for a keel, efpecially if for 
a large fliip, it is, therefore, for the mod part neceffary 
to comp- fe it of feveral pieces, and thefe pieces are to¬ 
te fear fed together, and fecurely bolted, fo as to make 
one entire piece. It mutt, however, be obferved, that 
the pieces which compofe the keel ought to be of fitch 
lengths, that a fcarf may not be oppofite to the ftep of 
any of the mafts. Rabbets are to be formed on each 
fide of the keel to receive the edge of the planks r.cxt 

to 


(e) The term rafinj is uled when any line is drawn by fuch an inftrument inftead of a pencil. 
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, Pradfiee to it, or garboard ftrake, and the keel is to be laid on hanging knees: the former of which are exhibited at F, Pra&ice 

buila!^ the blocks (f). Plate CLVI. Seealfo the article Deck; and the ® f SWp- 

The ftem, and the poll, and the feveral tranfoms be- hanging-knees, together with the breadth, thicknefs, building, 

longing to it, are to be prepared from the moulds, and and pofition of the keel, floor timbers, futtocks, top* 

rabbeted in like manner as the keel, to receive the ends timbers, wales, clamps, thick fluff, planks within and 
of the plank. The tranfoms are to be bolted to the without, beams, decks, &c. are feen in the midfhip 
poll at their middle, each at its refpedlive height, ta- frame, Plate CCCXIV. and in that article thele feveral 
ken from the elevation in the mould loft, and the ex- parts have already been explained, 
tremities of the tranfoms are to be firmly connected with The cable-bits being next erefted, the cartings and 
the fafhion-pieces. Both ftem and poll are then to be judges, reprefented in Plate CLVI. are difpofed between 
erected, each at its refpeitive extremity or the keel, the beams to ftrengthen the deck. The water-ways are 
The tenons at the heel of each being let into mortoifes then laid on the eads of the beams throughout the lhip’s 
prepared to receive them, and being fet to their proper length, and the fpirketing fixed clofe above them.-— 
rakes or angles with the keel, are to be fupported by The upper deck is then planked, and the firing placed 
props or fhores. Pieces of wood called dead wood are under the gunnel, ox planfbeer, in the- waift.. The difpo- 
to be laid upon and fixed to the upper fide of the keel . fition of thofe latter pieces on the timbers, viz. the wa- 
toWards the fore and aft parts of it; the deepnefs of ter-ways, fpirketing, upper deck, firing, and gunnel, 
the dead wood increafmg with its diftance from the mid- , arealfo reprefe.nted in the midfhjp, frame, Plate CCCIV. 
die, agreeable to the propofed form of the cutting Then proceed next to plank the, quarter-deck and 
down line. forecaflle, and to fix the partners of the malls and cap- 

A line is to be ftretched from the middle of the head Herns - with the coamings of the hatches. The breajU 
of the ftem to that of the poll, called the ram line, hooks are then bolted acrofs the ftem and bow within- 
upon which is a moveable line with a plummet affixed board,, the flep of the, foremaft placed on the kelfon, 
to it. The midfhip and other frames are to be erected and the riders, exhibited in the Midship Frame, fay- 
upon the keel at their proper flations. The extremities ed to the infide of the timbers, to reinforce the fides in 
of each frame are fet at equal diflances from the vertical different, parts of the fhip’s length. The pointers, if 
longitudinal fed ion of the fhip, by moving the frame any, are afterwards fixed ac,rofs the hold diagonally to 
in its own plane until the plumb-line coincides with a fupport the bearns ; and the crotches Rationed in the af- 
mark at the middle between the arms of each frame ; ter hold to unite the half timbers. The Jleps of the 
and although the keel is inclined to the horizon, yet mainmall and capfterns are next placed; the planks of 
the frames may alfo be fet perpendicular to the keel by the lower decks and orlop laid ; the navel-hoods fayed 
means of the plumb-line. The fhores which are fup- to the hawfe holes; and the knees of the head, or cut- 
porting the frames are now to be fecurely fixed, that the water, conneded to the ftem. The figure of the head is 
pofition of the frames may not be altered. The rib- then ereded, and the trail-hoard and cheeks fixed on 
bands are now to be nailed to the frames at their pro- the fide of the knee. 

per places, the more effedually to iecure them ; and the The lajjarel and quarter-pieces, which terminate the 
intermediate vacancies between the frames filled up with fhip abaft, the former above and the latter on each fide, 
filling timbers. For a perfpedive view of a fhip framed, are then difpofed, and the flern arid quarter galleries 
fee Plate CCCCLIV. fig. 2. framed, qnd fupported by their brackets. The pumps. 

The frames being now Rationed, proceed next to with their well, are next fixed in the hold; die limber 
fix on the planks, of which the wales are the principal, hoards laid,on each fide of the kelfon, and the garboard 
being much thicker, and flronger than the reft, as is re- .Jlrake fixed on the fhip’s bottom next to the heel with- 
prefented in the midfhip frame, Plate CCCXIV. The put,. 

liarpins, which may be confidered as ,a continuation of Iffie hull being thus fabricated, proceed to feparate 
the wales at their fore ends, are fixed acrofs the hawfe the apartments by bulkheads or partitions, to frame 
pieces, and furround the fore, part of the fhip. The the port-lids, to fix the catheads and chefs-trees; to 
planks that inclofe the fhip’s fides are then brought about form the hatchways and fcuttles, and. fit them with pro- 
the timbers ; and the clamps, which are of equal thick- per covers or gratings. Next fix the ladders at the dif- 
nefs with the wales, fixed oppofite to the wales within ferent hatchways, and build the manger on the lower 
the fhip. Thefe are ufed to fupport the ends of the deck, to carry off the water that runs in at the hawfe- 
beams, and accordingly firetch from one end of the fhip holes when the fhip rides at anchor in a lea. The 
to the other. The thick fluff or ftrong planks of the bread-room ahd magazines are there lined ; and the 
bottom within board are then placed oppofite to the gunnel, rails, and gangways fixed on the upper part of 
feveral fcarfs of the timbers, to reinforce tbe,m through- the fhip. The cleats, kevels, and ranges., by which the 
out the fhip’s length. The planks employed to line the ropes are faft.en.ed, are afterwards bolted or nailed to the 
fhip, called the ceiling: or foot-waling, is next fixed in fides in different pi ices. 

the interval, between the thick fluff of the hold. The The rudder, being fitted with its irons, is next hung 
beams are afterwards laid acrofs the fhip to fupport the to the ftern-pofl, and the tiller or bar, by which' it is 
deck 1 :, and are conne&ed to the fide by lodging and managed, let into a mortife at its upper end. The 
4 . . fcuppers. 


(f) In fhips of war, which are a long while in-building, it has been found that the keel is often apt to rot 
before they are finifhed. Upon this account, therefore, fome builders, have begun with the floor timbers, trnd add¬ 
ed the keel afterwards. 
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Improve- fcuppers, or leaden tubes, that carry the water off from 
“ ; V decks, are then placed in holes cut through the 
arid Rud-" blip’s fides; and the Jlandarh reprefented in theMiD- 
der. ship Frame, Plate CCCXIV. bolted to the beams 

and Tides above the deck to which they belong. The 
poop lanthorns are laft fixed up >n their cranes over the 
flern, and the bilge-ways or cradles placed under the 
bottom to conduct the fhip fteadily into the water 
whillt launching. 

As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above are explained at large in their proper places, it is 
therefore fuperfluous to enter into a more particular de- 
Icription of them hete. 

Chap. VII. Of dm/rovements in the Mafls and Rudder• 

Since the article Mast was printed, an account of 
rnentTin" a met hod for reltoring mads of ihias when wounded, 
mails. or otherwife injured, in aneafy cheap, and expeditious 
manner, by Captain Edward Pakenham of the royal 
Of wound- nav 5 h has ^ een publilhed in the tenth volume of die 
ed nulls by Tranfaitions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Captain Arts, &c. Captain Pakenham introduces his invention 
Pakenham. with the following obfei vations: 

Page 309. « Among the various accidents which fhips are liable 

to at fea, none call more for the attention and ex.rtion 


the inftances of the Ids and Princefs Royal: and as Improye- 
I was one of the lieutenmts of the Ifis at that time, 

I am more particular in the circumftance of that anc j 
fhip. The Ifis had both her lower malts wounded <jer 
above the cither pins in her aftion with the Cse- 
far, a French 74; and as there were no fpars at New 
York, the Ifis was detained five weeks at that place.— 

Now, if her malts had been fitted on the plan I have 
propofed, I am confident Ihe would have been ready for 
fea in 48 hours ; and as a further proof, I beg leave 
to add, that the whole fleet, on the glorious 12th of 
April, had not the lead accident of any confequence ex¬ 
cept what befel their lower malts, which detained them 
between eight and ten weeks at Jamaica. 

“ The delay of a fhip while a new mall is making, 
and probably the fleet being detained for want of that 
fhip, which frequently occurred in the courfe of laft 
war, the taking of ihipwrights from other work, with a 
variety of inconveniences not necelTary to mention here, 
mull be obvious to every officer that has made the 
fmalleft obfervations on fea adtions. ' 

“ You will further obferve, that this fubllitute is 
formed on the moil Ample principle, fitted to the 
meaneft capacity, and calculated to benefit all fhips, 
from a firll-rate down to the fmallelt merchantman, in. 


of the officer than the fpeedy refitting of the malts ; 
and having obferved, in the courfe of latl war, the very 
great deft ruction made among the lower malls of our 
lhipsfrom the enemy’s mode of fighting, as well as the 
very great expence and delay in refitting a fleet after 
an affion, particularly acrofs the Atlantic—.1 very 
fimple expedient hasfuggefted itfelf to me as a refource 
in part; which appears fo very fpeedy and fecure, that 
the capacity of the meaneft failor will at once conceive 
it. I therefore think it my duty to (late my ideas of 
the advantages likely to refult from it; and I (hall feel 
myfelf exceedingly happy fhould they in anywife con¬ 
tribute to remedy the evil. 

“ My plan, therefore, is, to have the heels of all 
lower mafls fo formed as to become the heads; but it 
is not the intention of the above plan to have the fmall¬ 
eft alteration made in the heels of the preftnt lower 
mails ; for as all line-of-battle fhips malls are nine inches 
in diameter larger at the heel than at the head, it will 
follow, that by letting in the treffel-trees to their pro¬ 
per depth, the mall will form its own checks or hounds; 
and I flatter myfelf the following advantages will refult 
from the above alteration. 

“ Firft, I mud beg to obferve, that all line-of-battle 
fhips bury one-third of their lower mails, particularly 
three-deckers; it therefore follows, that if the wounds 
are in the upper third, by turning the mad fo as to 
make the heel the head, it will be as good as new ; for, 
in eight afhons I was prefent in lad war, I made the 
following obfervations: 

“ That in the faid aiftions fifty-eight lower marts were 
wounded, and obliged to be fhifted, thirty-two of 
which had their wounds in the upper third, and of courfe 
the fhips detained until new marts were made. And 
when it is confidered that a Inver malt fora 90 or 74 
Hands government in a fum not l:ft, lam informed,, 
than 2000 1 . to 2300 1 . the advantages acrofs the At¬ 
lantic re fulling from the afore faid pian will be particu¬ 
larly obvious; not to mend n the probability >f there 
being no fit fpars in the count rv, which was the cafe iq, 
Yol. XVII. 


cafes of an accident by !hot, a fpring, or a rottennefs, 
particularly as thel'e accidents generally happen in the 
upper third of the mill and above the cheeks. 

“ It might probably be objeded, that a difficulty and 
fome danger might arife from the wounded part of the 
malt being below ; but this will at once be obviated,, 
when it is remembered, that as the wounded part is be-, 
low the wedges, it may with eafe he both fifhed, caled, 
and fecured, to any fize or degree you pleafe, .with the 
addition of its being wedged on each deck.” 

Fig. 41. reprefents a mall of a firft-rate in its proper 
ftate, the figures reprelenting its thicknefs. at the diffe¬ 
rent divifions. 

Fig. 42. the fame mall inverted, the heel forming the 
head, and the trefoil-trees let into their proper depth, 
the additional thicknefs of the mail forming its own. 
cheeks. 

Fig. 43. the propofed maft, the figures reprefenting 
the thicknefs of the maft in the propofed alteration ; 
a, the heel madefquare : b, the letting in of the treffel-. 
trees ; c, the third proportion of thicknefs continued up 
to where the fourth is in the'prefent maft, or at leal! 
fome little diftance above the lower part of the cheeks, 
which is always looked upon, as the weakeft part of the 
maft ; and by its being fo proportioned, the maft, when 
turned, will be nearly as ftrong in the partners as before. 

As the expence of a mail is. much greater than is. 
generally imagined, it is therefore thought proper to 
fubjointhe following ftatement of the feveral articles, 
ufed in making a 74 gun Ihip’s mainmaft. 

Fifhes for a fpindle, Zi inches, 3 nails of Value. 

two mails, - . L. 101 3 1 1 Panp „ m 

Two fide fifties, 22 inches, 2 ditto, 133 10 9 N..v. i Ar- 

Fare and aft fifhes, 22 inches, 2 nails of chiteefture, 

me mall, - - 66 13 ioP arta *. 

Fifh. ~l 21^ inches, 1 nail of half a maft, 29 8 5 
>■ On the fore part. 

Iron J 3'qrs 1.9 lbs 1 5 g 

Aries load bulk, 2 loads 22 feet, - 12 2 5 

3 F Carried over L. 344 5 3 
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2 loads 7 feet, 
Dantzic fir timber 
4. loads 2 feet. 


Value. 

Brought over L. 344 $ 

11 1 


20 

8 

o 

o 


Breadthning 
f Cheeks 

"I Iron, 5 cwt. 2 tjrs 24 lb. 

Knees, elm timber, 13 feet, 

Iron, 2 qrs. 14 lb. 

Hoops and bolts on the body, 13 cwt. x qr. 

16 lb. - - 18 

Treffel trees, ftraight oak timber, fecond fort, 

2 loads 10 feet, - 10 

Iron,'3 qrs. iq lb. - 1 

Crofs trees, ftraight oak timber, fecond fort 
1 load-i2 feet, 5 

Iron, 2 qrs 2 l!>. - o 

Cap, elm timber, 1 load 24 feet, - 4 

Iron, 2 cwr. 141b. - 2 

Eullings, holders, bollins, and Dantzic fir, 

1 load 2 feetj - 5 

Workmanlhip, - - 78 


is 

o 

17 

*5 

2 

3 

H 

H 

6 

19 

7 

6 


Main-topmaft of a 74 gun fhip, 
Main top-gallant-maft, 


L. 513 6 2 

5° 1( 5 3 
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In order to leflen the enormous expence of mails, a 
propofal was made fome years ago to conftrudt them 
hollow ; and the author having premifed feveral experi¬ 
ments! which he had made, proceeds as follows : 

“ Galileo taught us, that the refiftance or ftrength 
of a hollow cylinder is to that of a full cylinder, con¬ 
taining the fame quantity of matter, as the total diame¬ 
ter of the hollow one is to the diameter of the full one ; 
and thefe experiments Ihow us, that the ftrength or re¬ 
fiftance of two or more pieces of wood, faftened toge¬ 
ther at each end, and connected by a pillar, pillars, or 
framing, increafes, at leaft to a certain degree, ceteris 
parilus, as the dillance between them and number of 
pillars, provided the force is applied in the line or direc¬ 
tion of the pillars. 

“ It is furprifing that this difeovery of Galileo has not 
been made fubfervient to more ufeful piirpofes. It is 
particularly applicable to the conftrudtion of malts, as 
not requiring that the hollow Cylinder fhould be made 
of one folid piece of wood (g). 

“ However, the foregoing experiments teach us, that 
the fame advantages may be obtained by other forms 
befides that of a cylinder; and that perhaps not only in 
a fuperior degree, but likewife with greater facility of 
execution ; as by adopting a fquare figure, but more 
particularly by conftruCting them of feparate pieces of 
wood, placed at proper diftances from each other, in 
the followirig dr any other manner that may be found 
mod convenient. Fig. 44, 45, and 46, exhibit each 
the' tranfverfe feftion of a mail, in which the fmall cir¬ 
cles reprefent the trees Or upright pieces of wood, and 


the lines the beams or framing of wood, which are em¬ 
ployed at proper places ar.d at proper diftances from 
each other, for connecting them together. Perhaps fo¬ 
lid frames of wood, placed at proper diftances from each 
other, and filling up the whole dotted fpace, would an- 
fwer better; in which event, the mail could be fitting¬ 
ly hooped with iron at thofe places, and the upright 
trees formed fquare, or of any other convenient form. 

“ It will be evident to thofe acquainted with this fub- 
jeCt, that fuch malls would be greatly ftronger than com¬ 
mon ones containing the fameqnanticy of materials. It is 
likewife evident that they would be lefs apt to fpring, as 
being fupported on a more extended bafe, and affording 
many conveniences for being better fecured ; and that 
they might be eonftruCted of fuch wood as at prefent 
would be deemed altogether improper lor malls : a 
circumftance of importance to Britain at all times, but 
more particularly now, when there is fuch difficulty in 
procuring wood proper for the kind of mails in com¬ 
mon ufe.” 

An improvement in th: rudder has lately taken place 
in feverai ftiips, particularly in fome of thofe’in the fer- 
vice of the Fall India company. It will, however, be 
neceftary previoufly to deferibe the ufual form of the 
rudder, in order to fhow the advantages it polfelfes when 
eonftruCted agreeably to the improved method. 

N° 1. (fig. 47.) reprefents the rudder according to 
the common method of confttuCtion ; in which AB is 
the axis of rotation. It is hence evident that a fpace 
confiderably greater than the tranfverfe feci ion of the 
rudder at the counter mull be left in the counter for the 
rudder to revolve in. Thus, let CAB (N° 2.) be the 
feCtion of the rudder at the counter; then there mull 
be a fpace fimilar to CDE in the counter, in order that 
the rudder may be moveable as required. Hence, to 
prevent the water from wafhing up the rudder cafe, a 
rudder coat, that is, a piece of tarred canvas, is nailed 
in fuch a manner to the rudder and counter as to co¬ 
ver the intermediate fpace : but the canvas being con¬ 
tinually wafhed by the fea, foon becomes brittle, and 
unable to yield to the various turns of the rudder with¬ 
out breaking; in which cafe the fhip is of courfe left 
pervious to the waves, even of three or four feet high ; 
in faift,,there are few men bred to the fea who have riot 
been witneffes to the bad effedls of fuch a fpace being 
Iqft fo ill guarded againft; the ftroke of the waves; a”nd 
many fhips have, with great probability, been fuppofed 
to founder at fea from the quantity of water lhipped 
between the rudder and counter. 

It was to remedy this defeeft that the alteration above 
alluded to took place ; which confifts in making the 
upper part AFG (fig. 48, 11 0 1.) of the rudder ABD 
cylindrical, and giving that part at the fame time a 
caft forward, fo that the axis of rotation may by that 
means be the line AD, palling as ufual from E to D, 
through the centres of the braces which attach the rud¬ 
der to the ftern-poft, and from E to A through the 


Improve¬ 
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der. 


51 

An im¬ 
provement 
in the rud¬ 
der. . 


Papers on 
Naval Ar¬ 
chitecture, 
part X. 


(g) The ftrength of thefe cylinders would be ftill further augmented by having folid pieces of wood placed 
■within them at proper diftances, and fecurely faftened to them, in the fame manner, and on the fame princi¬ 
ples, that nature has furnifhed reeds with joints; and for anfwering, in fome refpe<fts,the lame purpofe as the 
pillars in the experiments alluded to. r ,, 
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Load-wa- axis the cylinder AFG, in order that the tranfvcrfe fec- 
terLine^ tion KH (n° 2.) at the counter may be a circle re- 
Ca acit P * volvin g U P 0H its centre; in which cafe the fpace of 
half an inch is more than fufficient between the rudder 
and the counter, and confequently the neceffity of a 
rudder coat entirely done away. But as it was fore- 
feen, that if the rudder by any accident was unfliipped, 
this alteration might endanger the tearing away of the 
counter, the hole is made much larger than the tranf- 
verfe fedtion of the cylindric part of the rudder, and 
the fpace between filled up with pieces of wood fo fit¬ 
ted to the counter as to be capable of withftanding the 
fhock of the fea, but to be eafily carried away with the 
rudder, leaving the counter, under fuch circumftances, 
in as fafe a (late as it would be agreeable in the pre- 
fent form of making rudders in the navy. 

Chap. VIII. Upon tie Pofition of the Load water Line, 
and the Capacity of a Ship . 

Sec Hydro- The weight of the quantity of water difplaced by 
ftatics. t jj C bottom of a fhip is equal to the weight of the 
fhip with its rigging, provifions, and every tiling on 
board. If therefore the exafi: weight of the fhip when 
ready for fea be calculated, and all'o the number of cu¬ 
bic feet in the fhip’s bottom below the 1 id-water line, 
and hence the weight of the water fhe difplaces ; it 
will be known if the load-water line is properly placed 
in the draught. 

Ship- The pofition of the fhip in the draught may be ei- 

Builder’s ther on an even keel, or to draw mod water abaft; but 
Repofitory. an even k ee l ; s judged to be the bed pofition in point 
of velocity, when the fhip is condrudled fuitable there¬ 
to, that is, when her natural pofition i,s fuch. For when 
a fhip is condrudfed to fwim by the dern, and when 
brought down to her load-water made to fwim on an 
even keel (as is the cafe with mod fhips that are thus 
built), her velocity is by that means greatly retarded, 
and alfo her drength greatly diminifhed : for the fore¬ 
part being brought down lower than it lhould be, and 
the middle of the fhip maintaining its proper depth in 
the water, the after part is by that means lilted, and 
the fhip is then upon an even keel: but in coniequence 
of her being out of her natural pofition, the after part 
is always preding downwards with a confiderable drain, 
which will continue till the fhip’s fheer is entirely 
broke, and in time would fall into its natural pofition 
again : for which reafon we fee fo many (hips with bro¬ 
ken backs, that is, with their fheers altered in fuch a 
manner that the lheer rounds up, and the highed part 
is in the midfhips. 

Such are the difadvantages arifing from not paying 
a due attention to thofe points in the condrudtion of a 
draught; therefore, when the load-water line is found 
to be fo fituated at a proper height on the draught, 
according to the weight given for fuch a fhip, and alfo 
drawn parallel to the keel, as fuppoling that to be the 
bed failing trim, the next thing is to examine whether 
the body is condru&ed fuitable thereto, in order to 
avoid the above-mentioned ill confequences. 

In the fird place, therefore, we mud divide the fhip 
equally in two lengthtvife between the fore and after 
perpendiculars; and the exa<S number of cubic feet in 
the whole bottom beneath the load-water line being 


known, we mud find whether the number of cubic Load-wa- 
feet in each part fo divided are the fame ; and if they ter LlI i e l 
are found to be equal, the body of the fhip may then * l 

be faid to be condrudfed in all refpedts fuitable to her . 
fwimming on an even keel, let the fhape of the body be 
whatever it will; and which will be found to be her 
natural pofition at the load-water line. But if either 
of the parts fhould contain a greater number of cubic 
feet than the other, that part which contains the great- 
ed will fwim the mod out of the water, and confe¬ 
quently the other will fwim deeped, fuppofing the fhip 
in her natural pofition for that condrudtion. In order, 
therefore, to render the fhip fuitably condrudted to the 
load-water line in the draught, which is parallel to the 
keel, the number of cubit feet in the lefs part mud be 
fubtradled from the number contained in the greater 
part, and that part of the body is to be filled out till 
it has increafed half the difference of their quantities, 
and the other part is to be drawn in as much: hence 
the two parts will be equal, that is, each will contain 
the fame number of cubic feet, and lie fhip’s body will 
be condrudtedin a manner fuitable to her fwimming on 
an even keel. 

If it is propofed that the fhip laid down on the 
draught fhall not fwim on an even keel, but draw more 
water abaft then afore, then the fore and after parts of 
the fhip’s body below the load-water line are to be 
compared ; and if thefe parts are unequal, that part 
which is lead is to be filled out by half the difference, 
and the other part drawn in as much as before. 

It will be neceffary, in the fird place, to calculate the 
weight of a fhip ready equipped for fea, from the know-, 
ledge of the weight of every feparate thing in her and 
belonging to her, as the exaft weight of all the timber, 
iron, lead, mads, fails, rigging, and in fhort all the ma¬ 
terials, men, provifions, and every thing elfe on board 
of her, from which we fhall be able afterwards to judge 
of the truth of the calculation, and whether the load-wa¬ 
ter line in the draught be placed agreeable thereto. 

This is indeed a very laborious tafk, upon account of 
the feveral pieces of timber, &c. being of fo many dilfe. 
rent figures, and the fpecific gravity of fome of the 
timber entering the condruclion not being precilely de, 
termined. 

In order to afeertain the weight of the hull, the 
timber is the fird thing which comes under confidera- 
tion : the number of cubic feet of timber contained in 
the whole fabric mud be found ; which we fhall be 
able to do by help of the draught and the principal 
dimenfions and fcantling ; obferving to didinguifh the 
different kinds cf timber from each other, as they differ 
confiderably in weight; then the -number of cubic feet 
contained in the different forts of timber being reduced 
into pounds, and added, will be the weight of the tim¬ 
ber. In like manner proceed to ‘find the weight of the 
iron, lead, paint, See. and the true weight of the whole 
will be found. 

In reducing quantity to weight, it may be obferved 
that a cubic foot of oak is equally to 66 pounds, and the ® e =. H - -Jro 
fpecific gravity of the other materials are as follow ; ttatlQ8 ’ 

Water being ioco Oak is 891.80 

Lead is - 11345 Dry elm 702.70 

Iron 7-43 Dry fir -648.64 

3 T * An 
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An Eflitnnt.: ofth; Weight of the Eighty Gun Ship in Plates 
CCCCLX. and CCCCLXI. as fitted for Sea, 'with 
fix Mor.tU Provifions. 

Weight of the Hull. 


L D I N G. 

Weight of the Men , c 5 
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Load-wa¬ 
ter Line 
and Ship’s 

N° of lbs. . Tons. Lbs. Ca F ac lt 7 - 


N° of Ft.] N® of lbs. [1 

’ons. Lbs. 

Oak timber at 66 lb. to) 0 _ 

the cubic foot 1 48497 3 - 

S008.02 1 

428 2082 

Fir timber at 48 lb. to 7 , 

the cubic foot J 4457 

213936 

95 JI 3 6 

Elm timber at 52 lb. tot 2Q 

the cubic foot j ^ 

27040 

12 160 

Carve work and lead work 

4651 

2 171 

Iron work, rudder irons,) 
chain-plates, nails, &c. J 

88254 

39 8 94 

Pitch, tar, oakum, and) 
paint - 3 

17920 

8 

Cook-room fitted with) 
fire hearth - 3 

16123 

7 443 

Sum - 3 

56.8726 

1593 406 

Weight of the Furniture. 


m 

N° of lbs 

. Tons. Lbs. 

Complete fet of mails and yards,! 

l6lOOC 

1 71 i960 

with the fpare geer 3 

Anchors with their ftocks, and) 
mailer’s ftores - j 

39996 

1 17 1916 

Rigging 

69128 

1 30 1928 

Sails, complete fet, and fpare 

32008 

! 14 648 

Cables and hawfers 

7333 2 

: 32 1652 

Blocks, pumps, and boats 

62056 

i 27 1576 

Sum 

4375 2 S 

>195 720 

Weight of the Guns and Ammunition. 

Guns with their carriages 

37703- 

1 168 714 

Powder and fhot, powder barrels, 7 
&c. J 

■ 11632c 

) 51 2080 

Implements for the powder 

650c 

> 2 2020 

Ditto for guns, crows, handfpikes,) 
See. J 

■ 2157 ; 

5 9 1413 

Sum 

52142; 

7232 1747 

Weight of the Officers’ Stores, & c. 


Carpenter’s {lores 

2018' 

7 9 2 7 

Boatfwain’s ftores 

2111: 

2 9 952 

Gunner’s ftores 

8962 

4 4 4 

Caulker’s ftores 

5201 

D 2 720 

Surgeon and chaplain’s, elfeds • 

1109 

6 4 2136 

Sum 

6655: 

9 29 1599 

Weight of the Provifions. 


Provifions for fix months for 700) 
men with all their equipage j 
Water, calks, and captain’s table 

8589?' 

0383 1050 

93390 

0416 2060 

Sum 

179287. 

0 800 870 


Seven hundred men with theirT 



effeds including the officers V 

316961 

I4I II2I 

and their effeds - J 



Ballaft 

1478400 

660 

Sum 

i 7953 « 5 i ! 

| 801 II2 1 

Recapitulation. 


The hull 

3568726 

1 593 406 

The furniture - - | 

437520 

195 720 

Guns and ammunition 

521427 

232 1747 

Officers ftores 

66559 

29 *599 

Provifions 

179287c 

800 870 

Weight of the men and ballaft 

1795361 

601 1121* 

Sum . - , 

8182463 

3652 1983 


Agreeable to the above eftimate, we find that the 
eighty gun fhip, with every thing on board and fit for 
fea, when brought down to the load water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 3653 tons. It may now 
be known if the load water line in the draught he pro¬ 
perly placed, b> reducing the immerfed part of the bo¬ 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun fin ip, when 
brought down to the load water line, weighs 3653 
tons, .die quantity of water difplaced mull alfo be 3653 
tons : now a cubic foot of fait-water being fuppofed to 
weigh 74 pounds, if therefore 8182463 be divided by 
74, the quotient is 110573, the number of cubical feet 
which file mull difpkce agreeable to her weight. 

It is now neceffary to find the number of cubic feet 
contained in, the filin’s bottom below the load water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a regular folid, 
this might be very eafily done ; but as it is otherwife, 
we mull be fatisfied with the following method by ap¬ 
proximation, fiift given by M. Bouguer. 

Take the lengths of every other of the lines that re- Method of 
prefent the frames in the horizontal plane upon the up- calculating 
per water line ; then find the fum of thefe together, the content 
with half the foremoll and aitermoft frames. Now mul- of the . bot ' 
tiply that fum by the diftance between the frames, and 0 a 
the produft is the area of the water line contained be- 1 " 
tween the foremoft and aftermoft frames : then find the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alfo the poll and rudder; find alfo the 
area of that part afore the foremaft frame, and alfo of 
the ftem and gripe; then thefe areas being added to 
that firft found, and the fum doubled will be the area 
of the furface of the whole water line. The reafon of 
this rule will be obvious to thofe acquainted with the 
firft principles of mathematics. 

The areas of the other water line may be found in 
the fame manner : then the fum of all thefe areas, ex¬ 
cept that of the uppermoft and lowermoft, of which only 
one half of each muft be taken, being multiplied by 
the diftance between the water lines (thefe lines in the 
• plane of elevation being equidiftant from each other), 
and the produft will be the folid content of the fpace 
contained between the lower and lead water lines. 

Add 
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Load wa- Add the area of the lower water line to the area of 
ter *'‘" e , the upper fide of the keel; multiply halt that fum by 
Capacity 1 $ ^ ,e d*ft ance between them, the product will be the fo- 
lid content of that part between the lower water line 
and upper edge of the keel, fuppoling them parallel to 
each other. But if the lower water line is not parallel £ 
to the keel, the above half fum is to be multiplied by £ 
the diftance between them at the middle of the Ihip. 

The folid contents of the keel mult be next found, £ 
by multiplying its length by its depth, and that pro* 
dudt by the breadth. Then the fum of thefe folid con- -a 
tents will be the number of cubic feet contained in the ^ 
immerfed part of the Blip’s bottom, or that part below 
the load water line. 


Ft. In. 


Upper Water Line abaft Dead Flat. 

'frame dead flat is 24 f. 10 in. one-half of 
which is 

frame (4) - - - 

frame 3 - 

frame 7 - 

frame it 
< frame 15 
frame 19 - 

frame 23 - 

frame 27 
frame 31 


which is 

Sum 

Diflance between the frames 

Produdt - 1 - 

Area .'f that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poll 


trea of the load water line from dead flat aft 5332 5 


I 2 

5 

2 4 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

9 v 

24 

S 

23 

10 

22 

9 

20 

I I 

of 


S 


236 

7 

10 

r 1 

2582 

84 

78 

0 

5 

6 

2666 

2i 


2 


half of which s 
frame (4) 
frame 3 
frame 7 
frame it 
^ frame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 "V 
frame 27 
frame 31 

frame 35 is 8 feet 
which is 


Ditermination of the number of Cubic Feet contained in 
the Bottom of the Eighty Cun Ship. See Plates 
CCCCLX. and CCCCLXI. 

54 

Applied to The fore body is divided into five, and the after bo- 
the eighty Jy j n to ten, equal parts in the horizontal plane; be¬ 
gun flup. fidcs the parts contained between die foremoft timber 
and the ftem, and the aftermolt timber and the poll. 
The plane of elevation is alfo divided into five equal 
parts by water lines drawn parallel to the keel. Thel'e 
water lines are alfo defcribed upon the horizontal 
plane. 

It is to be obferved that there muft be five inches 
added to each line that reprefents a frame in the hori¬ 
zontal plane for the thicknefs of the plank, that being 
nearly a mean between the thicknefs of the plank next 
the water and that on the lower part of the bottom. 


Sum 

Diltance between the frames 
Produft 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poll 


Area of the 2d water line from dead flat aft 4868 8 

Third Water Line abaft Dead Flat. 


frame (4) 
frame 3 - 

frame 7 - 

frame 11 
< frame 15 
frame 19 - 

frame 23 
frame 27 
frame 31 

frame 35 is 4 feet 3 inches—half 


Ft. 

e 

In. 

11 

n-’. 

23 

1C ' A - 

23 

id- 

23 

ic-l 

23 

ioi 

2 3 

8-t; 

23 

S-L 

22 

5 

20 

30 

>7 

8 

cf 


4 

3 

219 

7i 

10 

I I 

2397 

4 

31 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 


2 

4868 

8 

Ft. 

ki. 

llf n 

°z 

22 

l-l 

22 

li 

22 

li 

22 

I 

21 

? 

20 

84 

19 

34 

16 

S 

I X 

2-1 

2 

li 


Lrr.J-.vr.- 
tcr Lire 

and Ship’s 


X 90 

00 

10 

II 

208 l 

8 

14 

5 

5i 

6 

2 ici 

7 i 


2 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


Area of the 3d water line from dead flat aft 4203 3 

Fourth Water Line abaft Dead Flat. 

Ft. In. 

« f frame deadflat is 20 feet 1 inch—half 10 oJ 

£ j (4) - 20 1 

2 i frame 3 - 20 1 

la frame 7 - - -1911 

v frame 11 - 197'. 

H l frame 15 - ’ 19 o 

Carry over . . 108 9" 


Brought 
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rt 

-C 


T) 

rJ 


w 


Brought over 
frame 19 
frame 23 
frame 27 
frame 31 
frame 35 is x foot 1 14 inches—-half 


Ft. 

In. 

- 108 

9 

17 

7 i 

14 

10 

- IO 

11 

5 

11 


o IXi 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


159 

0 

10 

11 

1735 

9 

9 

9 

iu, 5 

0 

175Q 

6 


2 


Area of the 4th water line from dead flat aft 3501 o 

Fifth or Lower Water Line abaft Dead. Flat. 

Ft. In. 

frame dead flat is 17 feet 2 inches—half ® - 

frame (4) ... 

frame 3 
frame 7 
frame n 
frame 15 

frame 19 - ■ 

frame 23 - 

frame 27 
frame 31 - 

frame 35 is 1 foot 24 inches- 


C! 

•fi 

Tl 

rt 

0 

u 

rO 

0 


-half 


S 

17 

17 

17 

16 

15 

13 

8 

4 

2 

o 


7 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

9 

10 

11 

H 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


121 

I0 i 

IO 

11 

133° 

2 

4 

84 

4 

64 

1339 

S 


2 


10 

2 i 

8 

3 

o 

5 


L oad-tva- 

Upperor Load water Line afore Dead Flat. ter Line 

Ft. In. anc ' Ship's 

rt f frame dead flat is 24 feet 10 inches half 12 5 Capacity. 

•S frame E • - . 24 10 

73 ‘ frame I 

frame N - 


r G 1 
ett j 

1 

oj \ 


"w ! frame Q-. 
fn [frame W is 15 feet 1 inch—hall 

Sum .... 
Diftance between the frames 

Produdt 

Area of the part afore frame W 
ftem and knee 

Sum 

Multiply by 

Area of the load water line from dead flat 
forward 

Second Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


24 84 

24 o 
21 104 
7 64 

113 44 

10 11 


•3 j frame E 
"w J frame I 
h 1 frame N 


Ot 

<u 

OJ 

$ 


frame 

frariie W is 11 feet 11 inches—half 


Sum 

Diftance between the frames - : 

Produft - - 

Area of the part afore frame W, with the 
ftem and knee 

Sum .... 


2678 
2666 
4868 
4203 
35oi 
1 339 . 
1(1578 64 
4 


Area of the 5th or lower water line from 
dead flat aft 

Half the area of the load water line 
Area of the fecond water line 
Area of the third water line 
Area of the fourth water line 
Half the area of the lower water line 
Sum 

Diftance between the water lines 
Content in cubic feet between the lower 

and load water lines - 67693 83 

Area of the lower water line 2678 10 
Area of the upper fide of the keel 206 4 
Sum - * 2885 "2 

Half - - 1442 7 

Diftance between the lower wa¬ 
ter line and th,e keel 4 1 

Cub. feet contained between low¬ 
er water line and the keel 589° 64 589° 64 

Content of the keel, lower part of rudder, 

and falfe keel - - 464 3 

Cubic feet abaft the midfhip frame under 
water when loaded » * 74 °J 9 6 


forward 

Third Water Line afore Dead Flat. 

IS f frame dead flat is 22 feet 14 inch—half 11 
-g j frame E 

frame I - 

frame N 
frame 

[frame W is 7 feet—half 


E-* 


,Sum 

Diftance between the frames 

Produdt - - 

Area of the part afore W, with the ftem 
and gripe - 

Sum 


Area of the third water line from dead flat 
forward - • : 


1259 

6 

80 

3 

4 

O 

*343 

9 


2 

2687 

6 

Ft. 

In. 

tlf 11 

”4 

23 

IO 

23 

S 

22 

S 

>9 

11 

5 

”4 

107 

5-4 

IO 

I 1 

” 73 ' 

9 

43 

9 

1217 

6 


2 

2435 

0 

Ft. 

In. 

f II 


22 

I 

21 

8 

20 

I 

16 

i 4 

3 

6 

94 

64 

10 

11 

1031 

10 

2 5 

10 

1057 

8 


2 


2113 4 
Fourth 
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Load-wa¬ 
ter Line 
and .Ship's 
Capacity. .> 
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Cubic feet contained between the lower and Ft. In. TtMina^eo: 

Fourth Water Line afore Dead Flat. load water lines - 33 6 34 2 J 

Ft. In. Cubic feet contained between lower water 

r frame dead flat is 20 feet i inch—half io o‘ line and keel - - 2692 7I 

! frame E 20 °4 Content of the keel and falfe keel - 196 6 

I frame I * *9 3 - 

frame N 16 5 Content afore midfliip frame under water 

frame Q_ - * 11 2 when loaded - - 36523 4 

frame W is 2 feet 9 inches—half 1 44 Content abaft midfhip frame - 74050 6 


Sum 

78 

3 t 

Diftance between the frames 

xo 

11 

Produdt 

854 

8 

Area of part before W, with the ftern and 

8 


gripe 

IO * 

Sum 

CO 

c\ 

00 

2 

Area of fourth water line from dead flat for- 



ward 

1727 

14 

Fifth Water Line afore Dead Flat. 




Ft. In. 

^ f frame dead flat is 17 feet 2 inches—half 8 7 

J! frame E - - 16 9 

4) <! frame I - - 14 10 

<5 frame N - - 10 94 

PP [frame Qjs 5 feet—half - 26 


Sum 

53 

54 

Diftance between the frames 

10 

11 

Produdt 

583 

7 

Area of part afore Q_ 

26 

24 

item and knee 

5 

ix 4 

Sum - 

615 

9 

2 

Area of the fifth or lower water line from 



dead flat forward 

1231 

6 

Area of the upper fide of the keel 

87 

4 

Sum - * ■ 

13 18 

10 

Half - • _ - 

Diftance between the lower water line and 

1*659 

5 

keel 

4 

1 

Content of the part contained between the 

lower water line and the keel in cub. feet 

2692 

7 1 

Half the area of the load water line 

1343 

9 

Area of the fecond water line 

2 435 

0 

third water line 

2115 

4 

x4 

fourth water line 

1727 

Half the area of the fifth or lower water line 

615 

9 

Sum - - 

8236 

ii 4 

Diftance between the water lines 

4 

1 


Content underwater - - 110573 ic 

Weight of a cubic foot of fait water 74 lbs. 

Weight of the whole fliip with every thing 

on board - - 8182463.8 lbs. 

As the weight of the (hip, with every thing on board, 
found by this calculation, is equal to that found by efti- 
mate; it hence appears that the water line is properly 
placed in the draught. It now only remains to find 
whether the body is conftrudled fuitably thereto, that 
is, whether the ihip will be in her natural pofition when 
brought down to that line. For this purpofe a perpen¬ 
dicular muil be eredted 27 feet ^ inch abaft dead flat, 
which will be the middle between the two perpendicu¬ 
lars and the place where the centre of gravity ihould 
fall, that the fliip may fwim on an even keel. The fo- 
lidity of that part of the bottom contained between the 
faid perpendicular and dead flat is then to be calculated, 
which will be found to be 25846 feet 7 inches. 

Solidity of the bottom afore dead flat 36523 f. 4 in. 

-between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the fore part of the bot¬ 
tom - - 62369 n 

Solidity of the bottom abaft dead flat 74050 6 

-between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the aft part of the bot. 48203 11 
-fore part of the bottom 62369 x x 

Difference - - 14166 

Half - - 7083 

Hence the after part of the fhip’s bottom is too lean 
by 7083 cubic feet, and the fore partus much too full. 

The after part muft therefore be filled out until it has 
received an addition of 7083 feet, and the fore part 
muft be drawn in till it has loft the fame quantity, and 
the bottom will then be conftrudled fuitable to the flfip’s 
fwimming on an even keel. 

Chap. IX. Of the Tonnage of a Jhip. 

This is a queftion of equal importance and difficul- Proper me- 
ty. By the tonnage of a Ihip is meant the weight of thod of cal- 
every thing that can with fafety and expediency be ta- elating 
ken on board that fhip for the purpofe of conveyance : 
it is alfo called the flip's burthen; and it is totally ' 
different from the weight of the whole as fhe floats in 
the water. It is perhaps beft exprefled by calling it the 
weight of the cargo. It is of importance, becaufe it is by 
this that the merchant or freighter judges of the fitnefs 

of 


4 
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56 

Common 


of the (hip for his purpofe. By this government judge 
of the fhips requifite for tranfport fervice, and by this 
are all revenue charges on the fhip computed. It is no 
lei's diif,cult to anfwer this queftion by any general rule 
which fhall be very exaft, becaufe it depends not on¬ 
ly on the cubical dimenfions of the (hip’s bottom, but 
,f if on the fcantling of her whole frame, and in fhort 
on the weight of every thing which properly makes 
part of a fhip ready to. receive on board her cargo. 
The weight of timber is variable ; the fcantling of the 
frame is no lefs fo. We mull therefore be contented 
with an average value which is not very remote from 
the truth ; and this average is to be obtained, not by 
any mathematical difcuffion, but by obfervation of the 
burthen or cargo actually received,‘in a great variety of 
cafes. But fome fort of rule of calculation mud be 
made out. This is and mail be done by perfons not ma¬ 
thematicians. We may therefore expeft to find it inca¬ 
pable of being reduced to any principle, and that every 
builder will have a different rule. Accordingly the rules 
given for this purpofe are in general very whimfical, 
meafures being ufed and combined in a way that feems 
quite unconnected with ftercometry or the meafurement 
of folids. The rules for calculation are even affefted 
by the interefts of the two parties oppofitely concerned 
in the refult. The calculation for the tonnage by which 
the cufloms are to be exafted by government are quite 
.different from the rule by which the tonnage of a tran¬ 
fport hired by government is computed; and the fame 
fhip hired as a tranfport will be computed near one half 
bigger than when paying importation duties. 

Yet the whole of this might be made a very fimple 
bufinefs and very exact. When the fhip is launched, 
let her light-water line be marked, and this with the 
cubical contents of the immerfed part be noted down, 
and be engroffed in the deed by which the property of 
the fhip is conveyed from hand to hand. The weight 
of her malts, fails, rigging, and fea-ftores, is moft eafily 
obtained; and every builder can compute the cubical 
contents of the body when immerfed to the load-water 
Fne. The difference of thefe is unqueftionably the bur¬ 
then of the fhip. 

It is evident from what has been already faid inthelaft 
chapter, that if the number of cubic feet of water which 
the fhip difplaces when light, or, which is the fame, the 
number of cubic feet below the light water line, found 
by the preceding method of calculation, be fubtrafted 
from the number of cubic feet contained in the bottom 
below the load water line, and the remainder reduced 
to tons by multiplying by 74, the number of pounds in 
a cubic foot of fea water, and divided by 2240, the 
number of pounds in a ton, the quotient will be the 
tonnage. 

But as this method is very troublefome, the follow¬ 
ing rule for this purpofe is that which is ufed in the 
Britilh king’s and merchant’s fervice. 

Let fall a perpendicular from the forefide of the ftem 
at the height of the hawfe holes (h), and another per¬ 
pendicular from the back of the main poft at the height 
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of the wing tranfom. From the length between thefe two Tonnage of 
perpendiculars deduft three-fifths of the extreme breadth a ®“P* 
(1), and alfo as may times 24 inches as there are feet 
in the height of the wing tranfom above the upper edge 
of the keel ; the remainder is the length of the keel for 
tonnage. Now multiply this length by the extreme 
breadth, and the produft by half the extreme breadth, 
and this laft produft divided by 94 is the tonnage re- 
puired. 

Or, multiply the length of the keel for tonnage by 
the fquare of the extreme bread th, and the produft di¬ 
vided by 188 will give the tonnage. 


Calculation of the Tannage of an Eighty Gun Ship . 
I. According to the true method. 

The weight of the fhip at her launching tons 
draught of water * 1593 

The weight of the furniture - 195 


lbs 

406 


The weight of the fhip at 
ter mark 


her light wa- 


1788 


The weight of the fhip at the load water mark 3652 


57 

Calculation 
of the ton¬ 
nage of the 
1 20 eighty gun 
-fhip. 

1126 
1983 


Real burthen 

II. By the common rule. 

Length from the forefide of the ftem at 
the height of the hawfe holes, to the 
aft fide of the main poft, at the height 
of the. wing tranfom 
Three-fifths of the extreme breadth 
is - 29 f. 94 in. 

Height of the wing tranfom 
is 28 f. 4 in. which mul¬ 
tiplied by 24 inches is 6 84 

Sum 36 6 


1864 857 


Ft inch. 


i8j 


10 


Length of the keel for tonnage 

149 

4 

Extreme breadth 

49 

8 

Produft 

7416 

IO-J- 

Half the extreme breadth 

24 

10 


94)184185 

H 

Burthen according’to the common 



rule 

1959 929 

Real burthen 

1864 857 


Difference - - 95 72 

Hence an eighty gun fhip will not carry the ton- The com- 
nage fhe is j-ated at by about 95 tons- As the body of mon rule 
this fhip is fuller than in fhips of war in general, there is gives the 
therefore a nearer agreement between the tonnages found to f na S e 
by the two different methods. It may be obferved that fi u P s °f war 
fhips of war carry lefs tonnage than they are r.-tid at by fndofmer- 
the common rule, and that moft merchant fhips carry chant fhips. 

a great lefs, than 
the truth- 


(h) In the merchant fervice this perpendicular is let fall from the fore fide of the ftem at the height of the 
wing tranfom, by reafon of the hawfe-holes being generally fo very high in merchant fhips, and their ftems alfo, 
having a great rake forwaid. 

(i) The breadth underftood in this place is the breadth, from outftde to outfi.de of the plank.. 
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Tonnage of a great deal more. In confirmation of this, it is thougut 
a Ship, proper to fubjoin the dimenfions of feveral imps, with 
the tonnage calculated therefrom. 

I. Audacious offeventy four gum. 

Length on the gun deck 


SHIP - BUILDING. 


Extreme breadth 
Depth of the hold 


Load draught of water 

The weight of the (hip at her launching 
draught of water 


_ 

CO 

VO 

0 in. 

ige 

138 

0 


46 

9 

- 

19 

9 

f afore 

12 

0 

abaft 

*7 

4 

f afore 

20 

6 

1 abaft 

21 

6 


The weight of the furniture 

Weight of the fhip at her light water 
mark 

Weight of the fhip at her load water 
mark 

Real burthen 

By the common rule. 
Length of the keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 

Produft 

Half the extreme breadth 


1509 t. 
120 


6781bs. 

1500 


1629 2178 

2776 498 

1146 560 

128 £. o in. 
46 9 


6451 

23 


6 

44 


94)150803 


Tonnage according to the common rule 
Real burthen 

Difference 

1. An Ecfl Indtaman. 

Length between the perpendiculars for¬ 
ward and aft 

Length of the keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 
Depth in hold 

f 

Launching draught of water | a ^ a p t 

r 

Load draught of water j a{ja p t 

The weight of the fhip at her launching 
draught of water 
The weight of the furniture 
Weight of the fhip at her light water 
mark 

Weight of the fhip at her load water 
mark 


Real burthen 


Keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 

Produft 

Half extreme breadth 


Tonnage 
Vol. XVII. 


By the common rule. 


3. A Cutter. 


Tonnage 
Real tonnage 

Difference 


Extreme breadth 


Load draught of water 

The weight of the cutter at her launch¬ 
ing 

Weight of the furniture 

Weight of the cutter at her light wa¬ 
ter mark 

Weight of the cutter at her load water 
mark 


4*7 

806 1096 Tonnage .4 
984 1670 


178 574 


1604 643 
1146 560 

45 8 8 3 


13 2 f. 8 in. 
ro5 o 
38 o 
i <5 o 
7 10 
11 10 

19 8 

20 8 

602 t. ari 61 bs. 
50 124 


<553 

1637 1670 

984 167-0 

105 f. 

3 8 

3999 

19 

94)75810 

$06 1096 


e 

58 f. oin. 

- 

29 0 

afore 

5 I® 

abaft 

9 8 

afore 

9 0 

abaft 

12 O 


Real burthen 


By the common rule. 


Keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 

Produff 

Half extreme breadth 


Tonnage by the common rule 
Real tonnage 

Difference 


147 t. 64olbs. 
9 I 99 

156 839 

266 1970 

110 113c 

58 f. 

29 


1682 


94 ) 243 8 9 


259 1024 

UO I T 3 I 

148 2133 


The impropriety of the common rule is hence mani- 
feft, as there can be no dependence on it for afeertain- 
ing the tonnage of veffels. 

We fliall now fubjoin the following experimental 
method of finding the tonnage of a fhip. 

Conftrud a model agreeable to the draught of the Experi- 
propofed fhip, to a fcale of about one-fourth of an inch mental me. 
to a foot, and let the light and load water lines be de * 

marked on it. Then put the model in water, and load th^onnage 
it until the furface of the water is exactly at the light 0 f veffels, 
water line ; and let it be fufpended until the water 
drains off, and then weighed. Now fince the weights 
of fimilar bodies are in the triplicate ratio of their ho¬ 
mologous dimenfions, the weight of the fhip when light 
is, therefore, equal to the product of the cube of the 
number of times the fhip exceeds the model by the 
weight of the model, which is to be reduced to tons. 

Hence, if the model is conftruded to a quarter of an 
inch fcale, and its weight expreffed in ounces; then to 
the conftant logarithm 0.4893556, add the logarithm of 
the weight of the model in ounces, and the fum will 
be the logarithm of the weight of the fhip in tons. 

Again, the model is to be loaded until the furface of 
the water coincides with the load water line. Now the 
model being weighed, the weight of the fhip is to be 
found by the preceding rule : then the difference be¬ 
tween the weights of the fhip when light and loaded 
is the tonnage required. 

3 G It 



4'- 

Tonnige of 
a {hip. 
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the following ex¬ 


it will alfo be worth while to add 
aft rule of Mr Parkins, who was many years foreman 
ofthefhipwrights in Chatham dockyard. 

l. For Men of War. 

Take the length of the gun-deck from, the rabbet of 
tire heat to the rabbet of the ftern-poft. \\ of this is 
t# be affirmed as the I-noth for tonnage, — L. 

Take the extreme breadth from outfide to qutfide of 
the plank ; add this to the length, and take f T the 
fum ; call this the depth for tonnage, — D. 

Set up this height from the limber drake, and at 
that height take a breadth ^l£o from outfide to outiide 
of plank in the timber when the extreme -breadth is 
found* and another breadth in the middle between that 
and the limber ftrake; add together the extreme 
breadth and thefe two breadths, and take {■ of- the fum 
for the breadth for tonnage, = i’>. 

Multiply L, D, and B together, and divide by 49. 
The quotient is the burthen in tons. 

The following proof may be given of the accuracy 
of this rule. Column 1. is the tonnige or burthen by 
the king’s meafurement; col. 2. is the tonnage by this 
rule; and, col. 3. is the weight aftually received on 
board thefe Chips at Blackftakes; 


alfo the additional weight neceffary to bring her down 
to the load water line. - 

In order to conftruft this fcale for a given flip, it is 
neceffary to calculate the quantity of water difplaced by 
the keel, and by that part of the bottom below each 
water line in the draught. Since the areas of the feve- 
ral water lines are already computed for the eighty gun 
fliip laid down in Plates CCCCLX. and CCGCLXI. 
the contents of thefe parts may hence be eafily found 
for that flip, and are as follow. 


Scale of 

Solidity. 


Viftory 

100 guns. 

2162 

i8 39 

1840 

London 

90 

1845 

1575 

1 677 

Arrogant 

74 

1614 

1308 

i 3‘4 

Diadem 

64 

1369 

. 1 ‘ 4 [ 

965 

Adamant 

50 

1044 

v- 870 

886 

Dolphin 

44 " 

879 

737 

758 

Amphion 

32 

667 

554 

549 

Daphne 

20 

429 

3 2 9 

374 


2. For Ships of Burthen. 

Take the length of the lower deck from the rabbet 
■of the ftem to the rabbet of the ftern-poft ; then of 
this is the length for tonnage, rr L. 

Add the length of the lower deck to the extreme 
breadth from outfide to outfide of plank ; and take T 3 r 
of the fum for the depth for tonnage, = D. y 

Set up that depth from the limber ftrake,.and at this 
height take a breadth from outfide to outfide. Take 
another at ■§• of this height, and another at y of the 
height. Add the extreme breadth and thefe three 
breadths, and take the 4th of the fum for the breadth 
for tonnage, = B. 

Multiply L, D, and B, and divide by 364. The 
quotient is the burthen in tons. 

This rule refts on the authority of many fuch trials, 
as the following; 


Northington Indiairan 
Granby Indiaman 
Union coallier 
Another coallier 

Chap. X. 


King’s 

Meafm. 

Rule. 

Aft u ally 
rec d . on b d . 

676 

io 53 

1064 

786 

1179 

1179 

J 93 

266 

289 

182 

254 

277 


Draught of water. 


IVater dijplaced in 


Keel and talle keel 
Dift. bet. keel? 
and 5th w. line 3 


Sum 

Dift. 

4th 


5ta 

w. 


and" 
line_ 


Sum 

Dift. 4th and") 
3d w. line J 

Sum 

Dift. 3d and) 
2d w. line J 

Stim 

Dift. 2d and") 
1 ft w. line J 

Sum 


■ 

Cubic fet. 

tons. Ibs. 

2 f. 

3 in. 

660.9 

21 1855 

4 

I 

S 5 S 3 1 i 

283 1233 

6 

4 

9243.1 o-> 

305 848- 

4 

I 

18657. 

616 828 

ro 

5 

279 oi -7ttt 

921 1676 

4 

I 

2 :o /4-°Tir 

778 1795 

!4 

6 

5 1 476 

1700 123I 

4 

I 

27812.1^ 

918 1775 

18 

7 

79208 ■ 3 - 5 - 5 : 

2619 766 

4 

I 

31285.7-11 

1033 1218 

22 

8 

1 10573. 1 14 

3652 1984 


Plate 

CCCCLXIJ. 

60 


Of the Scale of Solidity. 

By this fcale t' e quantity of water difplaced by tb 
bottom of the (hip, for which t is conftruifted, anfwer- light water line for tonnage, 
ing to a given draught of water is eafily obtained ; and completed. 


Conftruft ‘any convenient fcale of equal parts to re- 
prefent tons, as fcale n° 1. and another to reprefent 
feet, as n° 2. 

Draw the line AF> (fig. 36.) limited at A, but pro¬ 
duced indefinitely towards B. Make AC equal to the 
depth of the keel, 2 feet 3, inches from fcale n° 2, and Conftruc- 
through C draw -a line parallel to AB, which will re- tion °f ft 1 ® 
prefent the upper edge of the keel ; upon which fet off 
C <• equal to 21 tons 1855 lbs, taken from fcale n° 1. * 

Again, make AD equal to the diftance between the 0 f ftp-hty 
lower edge of the keel and the fifth water line, namely, guns- 
6 feet 4 inches, and a line drawn through D parallel to 
AB will be the reprefentation of the lower water line ; 
and make D b equal to 305 tons 848 lbs, the corre- 
fponding tonnage. In like manner draw the other wa¬ 
ter lines, and lay off the, correfponding tonnages ac¬ 
cordingly : then through the points A, c, b, e, f, 
g, h, draw the curve A c befgh. Through h draw 
h B perpendicular to AB, and it will be the great- 
eft limit, of the quantity of water expreffed in tons dif¬ 
placed by the bottom of the fliip, or that when (he 
is brought down to the load water line. And fince the 
fhip dilplaces 1788 tons at her light watermark, take 
therefore that quantity from the fcale n° 1, which be¬ 
ing laid upon. AB fiom A to K, and KL drawn per¬ 
pendicular to AB, will, be. the reprefentation of the 

Hence the fcale will be 


Let 
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Scale of 
Solids 


Let it now be required to find the number of cubic 
dhy- feet difplaced when the draught of water is 17 feet, and 
ki w the number of additional tons neceif.try to bring her 
Ufe of the down to the load water mai k. 

above fcak. Take the given draught of water 17 feet from the 
fcale n° 2, which laid from it will reach to I ; through 
which draw the line IMN parallel to AB, and inter¬ 
fering the curve in AC ; then the diftance IM applied 
to the fealen 0 1. will meafure about 2248 tons, the dif- 
placement anfwerable to that draught of water ; and 
MN applied to the fame fcale will meafure about 1405 
tons, the additional weight neceflary to bring her down 
to the load water mark, Alfo the neareft diftance be¬ 
tween M and the line KL will meafure about 460 tons, 
the weight already on board. 

It v ill conduce very much to facilitate this operation 
to divide KB into a fcale of tons taken from the fcale 
n° 1, beginning at B, and alfo h L, beginning at h. 
Then when the draught of water is taken from the fcale 
n° 2, and laid from it to I, as in the former example; 
and IMN drawn parallel to AB, and interfering the 
curve in M. Now through M draw aline perpendicu¬ 
lar to AB, and it will meet K13 in a point repiefenting 
the number of tons aboard, and alfo h L in a point de¬ 
noting the addit'onal weight necefiary to load her. 

Again, if the weight on board be given, the corre- 
fponding draught of water is obtained as follows. 

Find the given number of tons in the fcale KB, 
through which draw a line perpendicular to AB ; then 
through the point of interferion of thi = line with the 
curve dtaw another line parallel to AB. Now the 
diftance between A and the point where the parallel 
interfered AH being applied to the fcale n° 2, will give 
the draught of water required. 

Any other cafe to which this fcale may be applied 
will be obvious. 


Book II. Containing the Properties oj Ships, 5c c. 

Chap. I. Of the Equilibrium cf Skits. 

ftatic«' l * ! °" Since the preflure of fluids is equal in every direc¬ 
tion, the bottom of a fhip is therefore adted upon by 
the fluid in which it is immerfed ; which preflure, for 
any given portion c f furface, is equal to the produr of 
that portion by the depth and denfity of the fluid : or 
it is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whole 
bale is the given furface, and the altitude equal to the 
diftance between the furface of the fluid and the centre 
of gravity of the furface prefled. Hence 1 a floating 
body is in equilibrio between two forces, namely, its 
gravity and the vertical prdfure of the fluid j the hori¬ 
zontal prellure being deftroyed. 

Plate Let ABC (fig. 49.) be any body immerfed in 

€ccclxiv. a fl u jj whnfe fine of floatation is GH: hence the 
prefl’ure of the fluid is exerted on every portion of 
the furface or' the immerfed part AFCH. Let EF, 
CD he any two .mall portions contained between the 
lines ED, FC, parallel to each other, and to tie line 
of float a ion GH ; then the prdftire exerted upon EF 
isexpreffed by EF X IK, IK being the depth of EF 


Equilibri¬ 
um of 

Si ups. 


or CD ; the denfity of the fluid being fupp -led equal 
to 1. In like manner the preflure upon CD is equal 
to CD X IK. Now fince the preflure is in a diredlion 
perpendicular to the furfice, draw therefore the line 
EL, perpendicular to EF, and DM perpendicular to 
DC, and make each equal to the depth IK, below the 
furface. Now the elicit or preflure of the fluid upon 
EF will be exprefled by EF 1 X EL, and that upon 
CD by CD x DM. Complete the parallelograms 
ON, QS, and the prefl’ure in the diredtion EL, is re- 
folved into EN, EO, the firft in a horizontal, and the 
iccond in a vertical diredtion. In like manner, the 
preflure in the diredtion DM is refolved into the prcl- 
fures DS, DQ-, Hence the joint effedt of the preflures 
in the horizontal and vertical diredtions, namely, EF X 
EN, and EF X EO, will be equal to EF x EL : For 
the fame reafon, CD x DP -j- CD x DQ^rce CD X 
DM. But the parts of the preflures in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion EF X EN, and CD X DP, are equal. For, becaufe 
of the fimilar triangles ENI., ERF, and DPM, DSC, 

EL EF DM DC 
we have = jpry and gp ~ : Hence DM 

X CS = DP x DC, and EL x FR - EN x EF. Now 
fince EL DM, and FR = CS, therefore EL X FR 
= DM X CS = DP X DC. = EN X EF. Hence, 
fince EF x EN — DP x CD, the effedts of the pref- 
fures in a horizontal diredlion are therefore equal and 
contrary, and confequently deftroy each other. 

The prdfure in a vet tical diredlion is reprefented by 
EO x EF, DQ^x DC, &c. which, becaufe of the fimi¬ 
lar triangles EOL, ERF, and DEM, DSC, become 
EL x ER, DM x DS, &c. or IK x ER, IK X DS, 

See. By applying the fame reafoning to every other 
portion of the furface of the immerfed part of the bod), 
it is hence evident that the fumof the vertical preflures 
is equal to the fum of the correfponding difplaced co¬ 
lumns of the fluid. 62 

Hence a floating body is prefled upwards by a force Thewcght 
equal to the weight of the quantity of water difplaced ; dathip 
a ,d fince there is an equilibrium between this force and t m,t offlie 
the weight of the body, therefore the weight of a float- quantity --£ 
ing body is equal to the weight of the difplaced fluid water dif- 
(k). Flence allb the centre of gravity of the body P^ced, 
and tile centre of gra.-ity of the difplaced fluid are in 
the fame vertical, otherwife the body would not be at 
reft. 


Chap. II. Upon tie 
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When it is Laid that the preflure of the water upon Thcori - 
the immerfed part of a veAel counterbalances its weight, completes, 
it is fuppofed that the diffeier.t parts of the veffel are fo &c - par 
cloftly connected together, that the forces which adt Eul, - r > 
upon its furface are not capable of producing any * ra ^ ted 
change. For we may eafiiy conceive, if the connec- y “ on ]' 
tion of the parts were not fufficiently ftrong, the veil'd 
would run the rifk either of being broken in pieces, or 
of fuflering Come alteration in its figure. 

The veAel is in a fituation fimilar to that of a rod 
AB (fig. 50-), which being adted upon by the forces 
A a, C c, ~Dd, B b, may be maintained in cquihbiio,. 

3 G 2 pro- 


(k) Upon this piinciple the weight and tonnage of the 80. gun (hip laid down was cakuhueL 
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Efforts of provided it has a fufficient degree of (tiffnefs : but as 
the Water f oon as ; t begins to give way, it is evident it muft bend 
VeffcT 11 ' n a conve3C marvner » fmee * ts niiddle would obey the 
. l — L f—. forces C c and D d , while its extremities would be ac¬ 
tually drawn downwards by the forces A a and B b. 

The veffel is generally found in fuch a fituation ; and 
fmee fimilar efforts continually ad whilft the veffel is 
•immerfed in the water, it happens but too often that 
the keel experiences the bad effed of a ftrain. It is 
therefore very important to inquire into the true caufe 
of this accident. 

For this purpofe, let us conceive the veffel to be di¬ 
vided into two parts by a tranfverfe fedion through 
the vertical axis of the veffel, in which both the centre 
Plate 0 f g ra vity G (fig. 51.) of the whole veffel and thatof 
cccclxv. t ^ e jjnjngrfed p art are fltuated : fo that one of them 
will reprefent the head part, and the other that of the 
flern, each of which will be confidered feparately. Let 
g be the centre of graviry of the ent:re weight of the 
firft, and 0 that of the immerfed part correfponding. 
In like manner, let > be the centre of gravity of the 
whole after, part, and <xt, that of its immediate por¬ 
tion. 

Now it is plain, that the head will be aded upon by the 
two forces gm and 0 n, of which the firft will prefs 
it down, and the latter puih it up. In the fame man¬ 
ner, the ftern will be preffed down by the force, yp, and 
pufhed up by the force a> ». But thefe four forces will 
maintain themfelves in equilibrium, as well as the total 
forces reunited in the points G and O, which are equi¬ 
valent to them ; but whilft neither the forces before 
nor thofe behind fall in the fame diredion, the vefiel 
will evidently fuftain efforts tending to hend the keel 
upwards, if the two points 0 ® are nearer the middle 
than the two other forces g m and y . A contrary 
effed would happen if the points 0 and « were more 
diftant from the middle than the points .g- and y. 

But the firft of thefe two caufes ufually takes place 
almoft in all veffels, fince they have a greater breadth 
towards the middle, and become more and more narrow 
towards the extremities ; whilft the weight of the veffel 
is in proportion much more confiderable towards the 
extremities than at the middle. From whence we fee, 
that the greater this difference becomes, the more alfo 
■will the veffel be fubjeff to the forces which tend to bend 
its keel upwards. It is therefore from thence that 
we muft judge how much ftrength it is neceffary to 
give to this part of the veffel, in order to avoid luch 
a confeqiience. 

If other circumftances would permit either to load 
the veffel more in the middle, or to give to the part 
immerfed a greater capacity towards the head and ftern, 
fuch an effed would no longer be apprehended. But the 
deftination of mod veffels is entirely oppofite to fuch an 
arrangement: by which means we are obliged to ftrength- 
en the keel as much as may be neceffary, in order to 
avoid fuch a difafter. 

We fhall conclude this chapter with the fellowing 
pradical obfervations on the hogging and fagging of 
Blips by Mr Hutchinfon of Liverpool: 

“ When fhips with long floors happen to be laid a- 
dry upon mud or fand, which makes a folid refiftance 
ftip.p. 13. again ft the long ftraight floors amidlhips, in compari- 
fon with the two fliarp ends, the entrance and run meet 
with little fupport, but are preffed down lower than the 
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fiat of the floor, and in proportion hogs the Blip amid- Efforts of 
(hips ; which is too well known from experience to uc- the Water 
caiion many total Ioffes, or do fo much damage b\ to l ,en da 
hogging them, as to require a vaft deal of trouble and 
expence to fave and repair them, fo as to get the hog 
taken out and brought to their proper (heer again : and 
to do this the more effedually, the owners have often 
been induced to goto the expence of lengthening them ; 
and by the common method, in proportion as they add 
to the burden of thefe (hips, by lengthening their too 
long ftraight floors in their main bodies amidlhips, fo 
much do they add to their general weaknefs to bear 
hardfhips either on the ground or afloat; for the fcant- 
ling of their old timber and plank is not proportion¬ 
able to bear the additional burden that is added to 
them. 

“ But defeffs of this kind are beft proved from real 
and inconteftable raffs in common praffice. At the 
very time I was writing upon this fubjeff, I was called 
upon for my advice by the commander of one of thefe 
ftrong, long, ftraight floored (hips, who was in much 
trouble and diftradtion of mind for the damage his 
(hip had taken by the pilot laying her on a hard, 
gentle (loping fand, at the outflde of our docks at Li¬ 
verpool, where it is common for (hips that will take 
the ground to lie for a tide, when it proves too late to 
get into our wet docks. After recommending a pro¬ 
per (hip carpenter, I went to the (hrp, which lay with 
only a (mail keel, yet wa= greatly hogged, and the 
butts of her upper works drained greatly on the lee- 
fide ; and the learns of her bottom, at the lower fut- 
tock heads, vaftly opened on the weather fide : all 
which drained parts were agreed upon not to be caulk¬ 
ed, but filled with tallow, putty, or clay, &c. with raw 
bullocks hides, or canvas nailed with battons or her 
bottom, which prevented her finking with the flow of 
the tide, without hindering the preffure of water from 
righting and clofing the feams again as (he floated, fo as 
to enable them to keep her free with pumping. The 
veffel, like many other inftances of (hips of this conftruc- 
tion that-1 have known, was faved and repaired at a 
very great expence in our dry repairing docks. And 
that their bottoms not only hog upwards, but fag (or 
curve) downwards, to dangerous and fatal degrees, ac¬ 
cording to the ftrain or preffure that prevails upon 
them, will be proved from the following faffs : 

“ It has been long known from experience, that 
when (hips load deep with very heavy cargoes or ma¬ 
terials that are flowed too low, is makes them fo very 
labourfome at fea, when the waves run high, as to roll 
away their mafts ; and after that misfortune caufes them 
to labour and roll the more, fo as to endanger their 
working and draining themfelves to pieces: to prevent 
which, it has been long a common prafficeto leave a 
great part of their fore and after holds empty, and to 
ftow them as high as poffible in the main body at mid- 
(hips, which caufes the bottoms of thefe long ftraight 
floored (hips to fag downwards, in proportion as the 
weight of the cargo (lowed there exceeds the preffure 
of the water upwards, fo much fo as to make them 
dangeroufly and fatally leaky. 

“ I have known many inftances of thofe ftrong (hips 
of 500 or 600 tons burdens built with long (traight 
floors, on the eaft coaft of England,Tor the coal and 
timber trade, come loaded with timber from the Baltic 

s to 
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Efforts of to Liverpool, where they commonly load deep with 
the Water rock f a ) t> which is too heavy to fill their holds, fo that 
Veffe^ 1 f° r t ^ le a k° vc teafons they (lowed it high amidlhips, 
and left large empty fpaces in tneir fore and after holds, 
which c.uifed their long firaigbt floors to fag down¬ 
wards, fo much as to make their hold ftaunchions amid 
(hips, at the main hatchway, fettle from the beams three 
of four inches, and their mainmafts fettle fo much as 
to oblige them to fet up the main rigging when roll¬ 
ing hard at fea, to prevent, the trails being rolled 
away ; and they were rendered fo leaky as to be obliged 
to return to Liverpool to get their leaks (lopped at 
great expence. And in order to fave the time and ex¬ 
pence in difcharging them, endeavours were made to 
find out and (lop their leaks, by laying them afhore 
dry on a level fand ; but without effect : for though 
their bottoms were thus fagged down by their cargoes 
when afloat, yet when they came a-dry upon the land, 
fome of their bottoms hogged upwards fo much as to 
raife their mainmafts and pumps fo high as to tear their 
coats from their decks ; that they have been obliged 
to difcharge their cargoes, and give them a repair in 
the repairing dock, and in fome to double their bot¬ 
toms, to enable them to carry their cargoes with fal'e- 
ty, (lowed in this manner. From this caufe I have 
known one of thefe ftrong (hips to founder. 

“ Among the many inftances of (hips that have been 
diltrefl'ed by carrying cargoes of lead, one failed from 
hence bound to Marfeilles, which was foon obliged to put 
back again in great diftrefs, having had four feet water 
in the hold, by the commander’s account, owing to the 
(hip’s bottom fagging down to fuch a degree as nude 
the hold ftaunchions fettle fix inches from the lower 
deck beams amidlhips ; yet it is common with thefe long 
(Iraight floored drips, when thefe heavy cargoes are dis¬ 
charged that makes their bottom fag down, then to hog 
upwards : fo that when they are put into a dry repair¬ 
ing dock, with empty holds, upon (Iraight blocks, they 
commonly either fplit the blocks clofe fore and aft, or 
damage their keels there, by the whole weight of the 
(hip lying upon them, when none lies upon the blocks 
under the flat of their floors amidlhips, that being hog¬ 
ged upwards ; which was the cafe of this (hip’s bottom ; 
though fagged downwards fix inches by her cargo, it 
was now found hogged fo much that her keel did not 
touch the blocks amidlhips, which occafioned fo much 
damage to the afer part of the keel, as to oblige them 
to repair it; which is commonly the cafe with thefe 
fhips, and therefore deferring particular notice.” 

In order to prevent thefe defedts in (hips, “ they 
Ihould all be built with their floors or bottoms length- 
wife, to form an arch with the projedling part down¬ 
wards. which will naturally not only contiibute greatly 
to prevent their taking damage by their bottoms hog¬ 
ging and (training up wards, either aground or afloat, as 
has been mentioned, but will, among other advantages, 
be a help to their failing, fleering, (laying, and wa¬ 
ring.” 

Chap. III. Of the Stability of Ships. 

Wilts a veffel receives an impulfe or preffure in a 
horizontal diredtion, fo as to be inclined in a fmall 
degree, the vcflll will then either regain its former 
jpofitiom as the preflure is taken off, and is in this cafe 


faid to be poffeffed of (lability j or it will continue in Stability ef 
its inclined (late ; or, laftly, the inclination willincreafe ‘^( '^ • 
until the veffel is overturned. With regard to the (lift 
cate, is is evident that a fufficient degree of (lability is 
neceflary in order to fuftain the efforts of the wind ; but 
neither of the other two cafes mull be permitted tes 
have place in veffels. 

Let CED (fig. 52.) be the fedlion of a fliip paffing, - 
through its centre of gravity, and perpendicular to the 
(beer and floor plans ; which let be in equilibrium in a 
fluid ; AB being the water line, G the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the whole body, and g that of the immeifed 
part AEB. Let the body receive now a very fmall 
inclination, fo that«E£ becomes the immerfec! part, 
and y its centre-of gravity. From y draw > M perpen¬ 
dicular to a b, and meeting ^ G, produced, if neceflary, 
in M. If, then, the point M thus found is higher 
than G the centre of gravity of the whole bod}-, the 
body will, in this cafe, return to its former polition, 
the preffure being taken off. If the point M coin¬ 
cides with G, the veffel will remain in its inclined 
(late; but if M be below G, the inclination of th: 
veffel will continually increafe until it is entirely over- 
fet. 

The point of interfedlion M is called the metacenter, 
and is the limit of the altitude of the centre of gravity 
of the whole veffel. Whence it is evident, from what 
has already been faid, that the (lability of the veffel m- 
creafes with the altitude of the metacenter above the 
centre of gravity : But when the mctacenter coincides 
with the centre of gravity, the veffel has no tendency 
whatever to move out of the fituation into which it may 
be put. Thus, if the veffel be inclined either to the right 
or left fide, it will remain in that pofition until anew 
force is impreffed upon it : in this cafe, therefore, the 
veffel would not be able to carry fail, and is hence un¬ 
fit for the purpofes of navigation. If the metacenter 
is below the common centre of gravity, the veffel will 
inflantly overfet. 

As the determination of the metacenter is of the ut- 
moft importance in the conftruiftion of (hips, it is there- 
fore thought neceflary to illuftrate this fubjeft more par¬ 
ticularly. 

Let AEB (fig. 52.) be a fedlion of a (hip perpen¬ 
dicular to the keel, and allb to the plane of elevation, 
and paffing through the centre of gravity of the (hip, 
and alfo through the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part, which let be g. 

Now let the (hip be fuppofed to receive a very fmaff 
inclination, fo that the line of floatation is a, b, and y the 
centre of gravity of the immerfed part a E b. From y 
draw y M perpendicular to a b, and interfering GM in 
M, the metacenter, as before. Hence the preffure o( 
the water will be in the diredtion y M. 

In order to determine the point M, the metacenter, 
the pofition of> with refpedt to the lines AB and g G, 
muft be previoufly afcertained. For this purpofe, let 
the (hip be fuppoled to be divided into a great number 
of fedtions by planes, perpendicular to the keel, and pa- 
railel to each other, and to that formerly dr iwn, thefe 
planes being fuppofed eqtudiftant. Let AEB (fig. 53.) 
be one of thefe fedtions, j the centre of gravity'of the 
immerfed part before ii.cb'nati n, and y the centre cf 
gravity of the in merfed part when th-(hip is i n its 
inclined (late; the diftance g y between the two centres 

of 
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StjVilitv of c .p gravity in each fedtion is to be found. Let AB be 
the inc of the floatation of the fhip when in an upright 
(fate, and a b the waterline when inclined. Then, be- 
caufe the weight of the fhip remains the fame, the 
quantity of water difplaced will alfo be the fame in both 
cafes, and therefore AEB = a E b, each fuftaining the 
fame pait of the whole weight of the fhip. From each 
of thefe take the part AE h, which is common to 
both, and the rema'ndirs AO a, BO b will be equal; 
and which, becaufe ihe inclination is fuppofed very fmall, 
may be confidered as redtilineal triangles, and the point 
O the middle of AB. 

Now, let H, I, K, be the centres of gravity of the 
fpaces AO a, AE b, and BO h, refpedtively. From 
thefe points draw the lines H/j, I i, and K k, perpen¬ 
dicular to AB, and let IL be drawn perpendicular to 
EO. Now to afcertain the diftance y q of the centre 
of gravity y of the part from the line AB, the 

momentum of aJLb with refpedt to this line mull; be 
put equal to the difference of the momentums of the 
parts AE b, AO a, which are upon different Tides of 
AB f. Hence a E b x y q, or AE B x y <]— A E b 
X I i —AO a X H h.- But fliice^- is the common centre 
of gravity of the two parts AE£, BO b, we have there¬ 
fore AEB X g O = AE b X 1 i+BO b X K L Hence 
by expunging the term AE b X I i from each of 
thefe equations, and comparing them, we obtain AEB 
X y q= AEB XgO —BO ixK h —AO a x H A. 

Now, fince the triangles AO a, BO b, are fuppofed 
infinitely fmall, their mcmentums or produdls, by the 
infinitely little lines H h, K k, will alfo be infinitely 
fmall with refpedt to AEB X^O; which therefore be¬ 
ing rejedted, the former equation becomes AEB X y q 
= AEB x g O, and hence yq — gO. Whence the 
centres of gravity y, g, being at equal diftances below 
AB, the infinitely little line yg is therefore perpendi¬ 
cular to EO. For the fame reafon g. y, fig. 52. may 
be confidered as an arch of a circle whofe centre is M. 

To determine the value of g y, the momentum of 
a E b with refpedt to EO muff be taken, for the fame 
reafon as before, and put equal to the momentums of 
the two parts AO a, AE b ; and we Bull then have 
a E b X g y, or AEB x g y — AEB x IL -f- AO a 
X O h. But fince g is the common centre of gravity 
of the two fpaces AE b, BO b, we {hall have AE B x 
IL — BO b X O k ~ O, or AE i X IL= BO b x 
Ok. Hence AEB X^ y — BO h X O k + AO a X Ok 
r 2 BOi X Ok; becaufe the two triangles AO a, 
BO b are equal, and that the diftances Ok, Ob, are 
alfo evidently equal. 

Let x be the thicknefs of the fedtion reprefented by 
ABC. Then the momentum of this fedtion will be 
% BO b X x X Oh, which equation will alfo ferve for 
each particular fedtion.. 

Now 1 st f reprefent the fum of the momentums of 
all the fediions. Hence/, AEB X * X g y — f 2. 
BO l x x x O k. N jW the firft member being the 
fum of the momentums of each fedtion, in proportion 
to a plane paffing through the keel, ought therefore to 
be equal to the fum of a 1 the fediions, or to the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom multiplied by the 
diftance g y. Hence V reprefenting the vohime, we 
.fiiall have V X g y—ft 2 BQ^ X x O k. 

In order to determine the value of the fecond number 
of this equation, it may be remarked, that when the 
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fhip is inclined, the original plane of floatation GBPQ^tabilitjr 0 
(fig. 54.) becomes C bp Now the triangles NIr, Ships. 
BO b , being the fame as thofe in figures 52. and 53.; 
and as each of thefe triangles have one angle equal, they 
may, upon account of their infinite fmallnefs, be confi. 
dered as fimilar; and hence BO b \ NI n : : O B|' 

: INJ*; whence BO b — x N I «. Moreover, we 

have (fig. 53.) OietjOB, for the points K and k 
may be confidered as equidiftant from the point O : 

whence BO£ X Oi = t 5 £! X Nl n. 

1 N|* 

Hence V Xgy=f, X « X NI *. From this 

INj 1 

equation the value of g y is obtained. 

To find the altitude £ M (fig. 55.) of the meta¬ 
center above the centre of gravity of the immerfed pai t 
of the bottom, let the arc NS be defcribed from the 

centre I with the radius IN; then NI n — ^ Now 

2 

fince the two firaight lines y M, g Iff are perpendicular 
to a n and AN refpedlively, the angles M and NI « 
are therefore equal: and the infinitely little portion^ y, 
which is perpendicular t(»^ M, may be confidered as an 
arch defcribed from the centre M. Hence the two fec- 
tors NIS, g M y are fimilar ; and therefore g M :g y : : 

IN : NS. Hence NS = ^ *£ 2 -; and confequently 

gM 

2 g M 

former equation, and reduced, we have V Xgy—f 
X .. X .L 1 . But fince g M and g y are the 

g M 

fame, whatever fedlion may be under confideration, the 
equation may therefore be expreffed thus, V X ,? O' — 

• f, OBI 3 x .v. 

Let y — OB, and th 


Now this being fubflituted in the 


Hence gM = 
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equition becomes g M = 
"Whence to have the altitude of the me¬ 


tacenter above the centre of gravity of the immerfed part 
of the bottom, the length cf the fedtion at the water¬ 
line mud be divided by lines perpendicular to the middle 
line of this fedtion into a great number of equal parts, 
fo that the portion of the curve contained between any 
two adjacent perpendiculars may be confidered as a 
firaight line. Then the fum of the cubes of the half 
perpendiculars or ordinates is to be multiplied by the 
diftance between the perpendiculars, and two thirds of 
the p'rodndt is to be divided by the volume 0£ the im¬ 
merfed part of the bottom of the fhip. 

It is hence evident, that while the fedtor at the wa¬ 
ter line is the fame, and the volume of the immerfed part 
of the bottom remains alfo the fame, the altitude of the 
metacenter will remain the fame, whatever may he the 
figure of the bottom. 

Chap. IV. Of the Centre of Gravity of the immerfed fart 
"> of the Bottom of a Sk ip. 

The centre of gravity * of a fhip, fuppofed homo- * See Me- 
genous,, and in an upright pofition in.the water, is in a cnan * cs * 
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vertical fefllon p&fling through the keel, and' dividing 
the (hip into two equal and fimilar parts, at a certain di¬ 
ftance from the ftern, and altitude above the heel. 

In order to determine the centrp j of gravity of the 
immerfed part of a (hip’s bottom, we,mull begin with 
determining the centre of gravity of a fedtion of the fhip 
parallel to the keel, as ANDFPB (fig. 56.), bounded 
by the parallel lines A B, DF, and by the eqvtal and fi* 
- niilar curves AND, BPF. 

3 Jf the equation of this curve were known, its centre 
of gravity would be eafily found : but as this is not the 
cafe, let therefore the line C E be drawn through the 
middle C, E, of [be lines AB, D F, and let this line 
CE.be divided into fo great a number of equal parts 
by the prependiculars T H, KM, &c. that the arches of 
the curves contained between the extremities of any two 
adjacent perpendiculars may be confidered as ftraight 
lines. The momentums of the trapeziums DTHF, 
TKMH, &c. relative to the point E, are then to be 
found, and the fum of thefe momentums is to be divided 
by the fum of the trapeziums, that is, by the furface 

ANDFPB. 

The difiance of the centre of gravity of the trape¬ 
ziumTHED from the point E is = 

v 15 F+TH|. 

For the fame reafon, and becaufe of the equalty of the 
lines IE, IL. the diftance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium TKMH from the fame point E will be 
f IEx(TH + 2 KM) _ flExUTH+jKM) 

TH+ KM + Ili>or — TH+KM 

In like manner t he diftance of the centre of gravity of 
the. trapezium NKMP from the point E ■ will be 
i IE x (KM-f 2NP) . TT , f IEx(7KM + 8 NP) 

KM+NP + 2l±J ’° r KJvI+NP ’ 

&c. 

Now, if each diftance be multiplied by the furface of 
the correfponding trapezium, that is', by the produft of 
half the fum of the two oppofite fides of the trapezium 
into the common altitude iE, we (hall have the momen- 
tumsof thefe trapeziums, namely, | IEj* X (DF-j-2TH), 
i IEl 1 x (4TH + 5 KM) i JE[* X (7 KM+8NP), 

&c. Hence the fum of thefe momentums will be ■§■ 

rEj‘x'(I>F+6 TH+12KM+18 NP+ 24QS+14 

A Li)- Whence it may be remarked that if tire line 
C E tie divided into a great number of equal parts, the 
fadtor or coefficient of the laft term, which is here 14, 
will be = 2 + 3 («— 2) or 3 n — 4, n being the number 
of perpendiculars. Thus the general expreffion of the 
fum of the momentums is reduced to IElx (&DE + 

TH + 2 KM + 3 NP + 4 QS +, &c.—+ 1 H=± 

X AB). - f 

The area of the figure ANDFPB is equal to 

IE x (t DF + TH + KM + NP +, &c. + 4 

AC) ; hence the diftance E G of the centre of gravity 
G from one of the extreme ordinates DF is equal to 
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$ Bezout’s 
Mecha- 
nique, 
art. 279. 


67 

Rule for 
the difttr.ct, 
of the cen- 


lEx (|DF-f TH+2KM+3NP+, &c.+^~- x AB) 


4 Dh + lH-j-KM-^-NP-f-, &c. + 4 AB 
tre of Whence the following rule to find the diftance of the 
vity°from a " centre of gravity G from one of the extreme*ordinates 
one of the- DF. To the fixth of the firft ordinate add the fixth 

extreme 0 f t he laft Qrdinate multiplied by three times the num- 
ordinates. 


her cf ordinates minus four ; then the fecond ordinate, 
twice the third, three times the fourth, See.' the ium 
will be the firft term. Then to half the fum pf the ex¬ 
treme ordinates add all the intermediate ones, and. the 
fum will be a feeond term. Now the firft term divided 
by the fecond, and the quotient-multiplied by the in¬ 
terval between two adjacent perpendiculars, will be the 
diftance fought. 

I Thus, let there be feveu perpendiculars, whofe va¬ 
lues are 18, 23, 28, 30, 30, 21, o,. feet refpedtively, 
and the common interval between thefe perpendiculars 

20 feet. Now the fixth of the firft term j8 is g ; and 
as the laft term iso, therefore to 3 add 23, twice, 28 
or 56, thrice go or 90, four times 30 or 120, five times 

21 or 105 ; and the fum is 397. Then to ifcjt half of 
18-j-o, or 9, add the intermediate ordinates, and the 

3,97X20 7940 

fum will he 141. Now —777—, or 777-,= 59 feet 

4 inches nearly, the diftance of .the centre of gravity 
frpm the firft ordinate. 1 . fit it . . uu 

Now, when the centre cf gravity of any fedlion is 
determined, it is eafy from thence to find the centre of 
gravity of the folid, and coniequently that of the bot¬ 
tom of a fhip. 68 

The next ftep is to find the height of the centre of Height of 
gravity of the bottom above the keel. For this pur- 
pofe the bottom muft be imagined to be divided into aboveThe 
fedtions by planes parallel to the keel or water-line, keel. 

(figs. 57, 58.) Then thefolidity of each portion con¬ 
tained between two parallel planes will be equal to half 
the fum of the two oppofed fur faces multiplied by the 
diftance between them ; and its centre of gravity will 
be at the fame altitude as that of the trapezium a bed, 

(fig. 58.), which is in the vertical fedtion palling 
through the keel. _ It is hence obvious, that the fame 
rule,as before is to be applied to find the altitude of the 
centre of gravity, with this difference only, that the 
word perpendicular or ordinate is to be changed into 
fedtion. Hence the rule is, to the .fixth part of the 
loweft fedtion add the produdtof the fixth parr of the 
uppermolt fedtion by three times the number of fedlions 
minus four; the fecond fedtion in afeeuding twice the 
third, three times the fourth, &c. the fum will be 
a firft term. To half the fum of upper and lower fec- 
tions add the intermediate ones, the fum will be a fe¬ 
cond term. Divide the firft term by the fecond, and 
the quotient multiplied by the diftance between the fcc- 
tions will give the altitude of the centre of gravity 
above the keel. 

With regard to the centre of gravity of a fhip, whe¬ 
ther it is confidered as Igaded or light, the operation 
becomes more difficult. The momentum ofevery dif¬ 
ferent part of the fhip and cargo muft be found fepa- 
rately with refpedt to a horizontal and alfo a vertical 
plane. Now the fums of thefe two momentums being 
divided by the weight of the (hip, will give the altU 
tude of the centre of gravity, and its diftance from the 
vertical plane ; and as this centre is in a vertical plane 
paffing through the axis cf the keel, its place is 
therefore determined. In the calculation of the mo¬ 
mentums, it muft be obferved to multiply the weight, 
and not the magnitude of each piece, by the diftance of 
its centre of gravity. . 

A more eafy method of finding the centre of gravity of 
a fhip is by a mechanical operation, as follows; Confirm! 

a block 
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Centre of a block of as tight wood as poftible, exadtly fimilar to the 
•_ r arts of the propofed draught or fhip, by a fcale of 
69 about one-fourth of an inch to a foot. The block is 
A mecha- then to be fufpended by a filk-thread or very fine line, 
thod P^ ace< ^ ’ n different fituations until it is found to be in a 
afeertain- ^ate of equilibrium, an,d the ceptre of gravity will be 
ing the pointed out. The block may be proved by fattening 
centre of the line which fufpends it to any point in the line join- 
gravity of ing the middles of the ftem and poll, and weights are 
■’ to be fufpended from the extremities of this middle line 

at the ftem and poft. If, then, the block be properly 
conftru&ed, a plane palling through the line of fufpen- 
fbr, and the other two lines, will alfo pafs through the 
keel, ftem, and poft. Now, the block being'fiafpend- 
ed in this manner from any point in >the,middle line, a 
line is to be drawn on the block parallel to the line cf 
fufpenfion, fo that the plane palling through thefe two 
lines may be perpendicular to the vertical plane of the 
fhip in the direction of the keel. The line by which 
the block is fulpended is then to be removed to fome 
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other convenient point in the middle line ; and another Centre of 
line is to be drawn on the block parallel to the line fuf- ^Grav»y-_ 
pending it, as before. Then the point of interfedfion 
of this line with the former will give the polition of 
the centre of gravity on the block, which may now be 
laid down in the draught. 

Chap. V. application of the preceding Rules to the De¬ 
termination of the Centre of Gravity and the Height of 
the Melacenter above the Centre of Gravity of a Ship of 
74 Guns. 

In fig. 59 are laid down the feveral fedtions in ti 
horizontal direction, by planes parallel to the keel, and 
at equal dtftarices from each other, each diftance being 
1 o feet o inches 4 parts. 

I. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the upper Ho- 
i rizo/ital SeSion• 

To findi the diftance of the centre of gravity of the 
plane 8 g 0 G from the firft ordinate 8^. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

ift Fadtors. 

ift Produdts. 

2d Fa&ors. 

2d Produdls. 

Feet. 

In. 

p. 

Feet. 

In. 

P. 

Feet. 

In. 

P. 

Feet. 

.j In. 

P. 

J 4 

9 

0 

29 

6 

Q 


4 

11 

O 

oi 

H 

9 

0 

17 

I 

6 

34 

3 

O 

A 

34 

3 

O 

1 

34 

3 

0 

18 

9 

0 

37 

6 

O 

2 ' 

75 

0 

O 

1 

37 

6 

a 

19 

10 

0 

39 

8 

O 

3 

119 

0 

O 

1 

39 

8 

0 

20 

7 

6 

4 i 

3 

O 

4 

163 

0 

O 

1 

4 1 

3 

0 

ei 

1 

9 

42 

3 

v 6 

5 

211 

5 

6 

1 

42 

3 

6 

21 

6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

43 

0 

6 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

f 

3°3 

0 

6 

1 

43 

3 

(i 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

8 

34<5 

4 

0 

1 

43 

3 

6 

21 

7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

3 8 9 

3 

0 

1 

43 

3 

0 

21 

4 

Q 

42 

8 

0 

to 

426 

* 8 

0 

l 

42 

8 

0 

20 

10 

6 

41 

9 

0 

11 

459 

3 

0 

1, 

4 i 

9 

0 

19 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

12 

474 

0 

0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

17 

* 

6 

34 

9 

0 

*3 

45 1 

9 

0 

1 

34 

9 

0 

13 

1 

3 

26 

2 

- ( 

X 

T 

X 

©jn 

179 

1 

1 

oi 

J 3 

1 

3 

29I 

1 

3 

582 

2 



3 8 97 

3 

1 


554 

4 

3 


Now — 2 —L x 10 o 4 ■ 2 5 ^ xo.03 — 70.5. 

554 4 3 554 • 25 • 

Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8^tG from the firit ordinate Tttt. 

85-, is - - - - 7°-5 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of ftern-poft, ’ - - 13.5 


Diftance of the centre of gravity from the aft fide of poft, - - 84.0 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR^ 8 from its ordinate AR, 8.42 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftern-poft, - - 0.58 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this plane from the aft fide of the ftern-poft, - 9.0 

D'ftance ct the centre of gravity of double the trapezium Go y y from its ordinate G 0, 5.44 

D.ftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft, - - 153,78 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft, - 159-22 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the ftern-poft from the aft part of the poft, 0.29 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of ths? fedtion of the ftem from tie aft fide, of the poft, ' _ 169.76 


The 


% 
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Centre of The areas of thefe feveral planes, calculated by the common method, will be as follow: 


5558.90 for that of the plane, and its momentum 5558,9 X 84 = 

199.13 for that of double the trapezium A R^8, and its momentum 199.13 X 9 = 
214.59 for that of double the trapezium G 0 y y, and its momentum 214-59 X 1 59*^2 — 
0.77 for that of the fe<£tion of the ftern-poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = 

0.77 for that of the feftion of the Item, and its momentum 0.77 x 1691.76 = 


466947.6000 
1792.1700 
34167.0236 
0.2233 
130.7152 


4-25 

Centre of 
Gravity. 


5974.16 Sum 5 ° 3°3 7 - 73 2r 

Now '?$ 2 1 — 84.2, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole feftion from the aft fide of the 

5974.16 

ftern-poft. 


II. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the fecond Horizontal ScBion. 

To find the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 fn G from its firft ordinate 8 f. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

1. Faftors* 

1. Produfts. 

2. Faft. 

2. Produfts. 

feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pu. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

11 

2 

3 

22 

4 

6 

o$ 

3 

8 

9 

oi 

II 

2 

3 

*5 

3 

0 

30 

6 

0 

1 

3 ° 

6 

0 

1 

30 

6 

0 

!7 

5 

0 

34 

10 

0 

2 

69 

8 

0 

1 

34 

10 

0 

18 

10 

3 

37 

8 

6 

3 

I! 3 

1 

6 

1 

37 

8 

6 

19 

10 

6 

39 

9 

0 

4 

*59 

0 

0 

1 

39 

9 

0 

20 

7 

0 

4 i 

2 

0 

5 

205 

10 

0 

1 

4 i 

2 

0 

21 

0 

3 

42 

0 

6 

6 

252 

3 

0 

1 

42 

0 

6 

21 

2 

0 

42 

4 

0 

7 

296 

4 

0 

1 

42 

4 

0 

21 

0 

6 

42 

1 

0 

8 

33 ^ 

8 

0 

1 

42 

1 

0 

20 

10 

9 

4 i 

9 

6 

9 

376 

1 

6 

1 

4 i 

9 

6 

20 

6 

6 

4 i 

1 

0 

10 

410 

10 

0 

1 

4 1 

1 

0 

19 

10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

11 

43*5 

4 

0 

r 

39 

8 

0 

18 

6 

0 

37 

0 

0 

12 

444 

0 

0 

1 

37 

0 

0 

*5 

9 

6 

3 1 

7 

0 

13 

410 

7 

0 

t 

• 3 1 

7 

0 

11 

2 

9 

22 

5 

f( 

(3x15)-+) X 

r 153 

5 

6 

oi 

11 

2 

9 

273 

2 

3 

546 

4 

6 


3698 

5 

3 


523 

11 

6 


Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8/« G from its firft ordinate 8 n is 3 ^ 2 ? ._ l _ 3 

523 11 6 

X 10.0.4 = X to.OJ = * 

523.95 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftern-poft 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the above plane from the aft fide of poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR/8 from its ordinate A R 
Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of ftern-poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 


70.79 

i 3-5 


84.2 9 

8.38 

0.57 

8.95 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium before the ordinate G * from that ordinate 
Diftance of that ordinate from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 


J -74 

* 53-78 


159.5* 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the ftern-poft from the aft fide of the poft 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefe feveral plans being calculated, will be as follow: 

5255.22 for that of the plan Sf n G, and its momentum 5255.22 X 84.29 = 

153.11 for that of double the trapezium A R/8, and its momentum 153.it X 8.95 = 
182.40 the area of the trapezium before, and its momentum 182.40 X 159.52 = 
c.77 the area of the feftion of the fternpoft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = 

0.77 the area of the feftion of the ftftn, and its momentum 0.77 x 169.76 = 


0.29 

169.715 


442962.493* 

1 370-3345 
29096.448a 
0.2233 
* I 30 ' 7 I 5 * 


3 H 


4135 ^ 0 . 214 * 


5592.27 Sum 
Vol. XVII- 
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Now 4 . 735 60‘j.i48 _ t jj e j;fl. ance 0 £ the ce ntre of gravity of the whole fe&ion from the aft fide G^ity, 

®f the ftern-poft. 


III. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the third Horizontal SeElion. 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 e m G from its firft. ordinate 8 e. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

x. Fadtors. 

I. Produdts. 

2. Fa£L 

2. Produdls. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. In. 

Pts, 

6 

7 

6 

2 3 

3 

0 


2 

2 

6 

o 4 

6 

7 

6 

11 

7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

X 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

15 

X 

0 

3 ° 

2 

0 

2 

60 

4 

0 

1 

3 ° 

2 

0 

*7 

1 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

1 

34 

2 

6 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

I46 

0 

0 

1 

36 

6 

0 

19 

3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

5 

X92 

6 

0 

1 

38 

6 

0 

19 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0. 

X 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4© 

0 

0 

7 

280 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

19 

8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6 

1 

39 

4 

6 

19 

1 

3 

3 8 

2 

6 

10 

382 

1 

0 

1 

38 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

3 6 

2 

0 

X X 

397 

10 

0 

1 

3 ^ 

2 

0 

16 

3 

9 

3 2 

7 

6 

12 

39 1 

6 

0 

1 

32 

7 

6 

13 

2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

*3 

342 

10 

6 

1 

26 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 

°(< 

[3x15)—4) x 4 

= 114 

5 

6 

0 1 

8 

4 

6 

242 

J 

3 

484 

10 

6 


3347 

0 

6 


469 

10 

6 


Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 e m G from its firft ordinate 8 e i 


is 


_ 3347 P 


X 10 o 4 


_ 3347-04 


X 10 03 = 


. 469 10 6 469.87 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft 

Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of this plan from the aft fide of the poft is 


71,44 

r 3-5 

84.94 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR e 8, from its ordinate AR, 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate G m. 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feffion of the poft from the aft fide of the poft 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the ledtion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefe feveral planes will be found to .be as follow : 


8.03 

0.58 


8.61 

5.19 

! 53-78 

158.97 

0.29 

169.76 


4712.7961 for that of double the plan 8 e mG, and its momentum 47x2.7961 X 84.94 =r 
93.84 the area of double the trapezium AR 3 e 88, and its momentum 93.84 x 8.61 = 

I31.1 for the area of foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 131.1 X 158.97 = 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X o. 29 = 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 = 


400304.9007 

807.9624 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.7152 


4939.2761 Sum 


422084.7706' 


Now 4 220 ^ 4 ; 7 _ 7 £^ _ gr.e ^e diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole fedlion from the aft fide of 
4939.2761 & 

the poft 
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IV. Determination of the J ntrs of 3 • ivi'f of tie Fo-tr'h Y? -izontal Section. 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 dl G from its firft ordinate 8 d. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

i. Factors. 

i. Produdts. 

2. Faff. 

2. ProJudts, 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

la. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

3 

r > 

J 

6 

6 

7 

0 

o| 

1 

I 

2 

oi 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

0 

*5 

6 

0 

1 

*5 

6 

O 

1 

J 5 

6 

0 

11 

11 

0 

2 3 

10 

0 

2 

47 

8 

O 

1 

23 

10 

0 

r 4 

8 

9 

29 

5 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

X 

29 

5 

6 

16 

3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

4 

130 

0 

0 

I 

32 

6 

0 

17 

4 

9 

34 

9 

6 

5 

173 

11 

5 

I 

34 

9 

6 

18 

1 

9 

3 f> 

3 

6 

6 

217 

9 

0 

I 

36 

3 

6 

18 

5 

0 

36 

10 

0 

7 

257 

lO 

0 

I 

36 

10 

0 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

8 

292 

0 

0 

I 

3 6 

6 

0 

17 

10 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

322 

1 

6 

I 

35 

9 

6 

17 

z 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

34 ° 

10 

0 

I 

34 

5 

0 

15 

10 

3 

3 i 

8 

6 

11 

348 

9 

6 

I 

3 1 

8 

6 

»3 

6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

324 

0 

0 

I 

27 

0 

0 

9 

7 

6 

l 9 

3 

0 

13 

250 

3 

0 

I 

19 

3 

0 

5 

4 

9 

10 

9 

6 ( 

'(3x15)—4) x 

£ 73 

8 

11 

; 04 

5 

4 

9 







s / 








2C5 

7 

6 

4 11 

3 

0 


2883 

I I 

0 

, <9 

402 

6 

9 
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Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 dl G from its firft ordinate 8 d, is 

2883 ti o 2883.916 w _ _ 

— - -——■— X 10 o 4 = ---d— X 10.03 = - 71.8c 

402 6 9 402.56 ■* 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the pofl - - 13.5 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poll: 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium A R d 8 from its ordinate A R 
Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of the pofl 


* 5-35 

7 . 8 y 

0.58 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pofl 


*47 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate G/ 
Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of the poft 


4.8J 

153 - 7 * 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pofl 


158.61 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the poft from its aft fide 
Diftance of the centre of g avity of the fedtion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas rf thefe feveral plans being calculated, will be as follow: 

4037 6768 f>r that of double the plan 8 dl G, and its momentum 4037.6768 X 85.35 — 
51.12 the area < f double the trapezium A RY8, and its momentum 51.12 x 8.47 zs 
79.16 the area of the foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 79.16 x 158.61 zs 
0.77 the area of the fedtion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 02 
<5.77 the area of the fedtion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 =r 


029 

169.76 


344615.7149 

432.9864 

12555.5676 

0.2233 

130.7152 


4169.4968 Sum 357735-2074 

Then = 85.80, the diftance of the fourth horizontal fedtion from the aft fide of the ftern-poft. 

4169.4968 r 

V. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the fifth Horizontal SeSion. 

• Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 c k G from its firft ordinate 8 c. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

1. Factors. 

1. Produdts. 2. 

Fadt. 

2. Produdts. 

Feet. In. L. 
190 

Feet. In. L. 
360 

°T 

Feet. In. L. 
070 

o 4 - 

Feet. In L. 
190 

460 

900 

1 

900 

1 

900 


12 


3 H 2 


970 


10 9 


Over 6 3 0 



4^ S 


Centre of 

Omvity. Brought over 6 




s 

H 

r 

P 

-B U 

I L D 

I 

N 

G. 



Book ir. 

cct* 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Centre of 

* 6 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 


9 

7 

O 


IO 

9 

0 

Gravity. 

8 

3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2 

33 

0 

O 

1 

16 

6 

0 

W^v-w 

11 

8 

3 

2 3 

4 

6 

3 

70 

1 

6 

1 

23 

4 

6 


*3 

IO 

3 

27 

8 

6 

4 

no 

IO 

0 

1 

27 

8 

6 


*5 

3 

0 

3 ° 

6 

0 

5 

152 

6 

0 

1 

3 ° 

6 

0 


16 

0 

3 

32 

0 

6 

6 

192 

3 

0 

1 

3 2 

0 

6 


16 

5 

0 

32 

IO 

0 

7 

229 

IO 

0 

1 

32 

IO 

0 


16 

3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

8 

260 

0 

0 

t 

32 

6 

0 


i 5 

9 

0 

3 i 

6 

0 

9 

283 

6 

0 

1 

3 1 

6 

0 


14 

10 

0 

29 

8 

0 

10 

296 

8 

0 

t 

29 

8 

0 


12 

10 

3 

25 

8 

6 

11 

28 2 

9 

6 

1 

25 

8 

6 


9 

8 

9 

19 

5 

6 

12 

233 

6 

0 

t 

19 

5 

6 


6 

1 

6 

12 

3 

0 

13 

*59 

3 

0 

1 

12 

3 

0 


3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

°( 

( 3 .X 15 )—4 

W 

J X £ 44 

5 

0 

oi 

3 

3 

0 


t66 

6 

3 

333 

0 

6 


2358 

3 

0 


328 

0 

6 



Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 c k G from its firft ordinate is i 


X io o 4 = X xo.03 =r 

338.04 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poll 

Difiance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR c 8 from its ordinate AR 
Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of trapezium from aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate Gi 
Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of poft 

- Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the poft from the aft fide of poft 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the item from the aft fide of poft 

The areas of thefe feveral planes being calculated, will be as follow- 

3290.2412 for the area of double the plan 8 c k G, and its momentum 3290.2412 X 85.6 = 
31.21 the area of double the trapezium AR c 8, and its momentum 31.21 x 8 = 

42.43 the area of the foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 42.43 X 158 =1 
0.77 the area.of the fedtion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 
0.77 the area of the fedtion of the item, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 = 


328 o 6 
72.10 

* 3 - 5 <» 


85.60 

7.42 
0.58 

8 00 

4.22 

* 53-78 

158.00 

0.29 
169.76 

281644.64.67 
249.68 
6703.94 
0.2233 
130.7152 

3365.421a Sum - - 288729.2052 

Now 388729^2052 _ 85.79, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole fedtion from the aft fide of 
3365.4212 

the ilern. 

VI. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of thefixth Horizontal Seftiort. 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 b i G from its firft ordinate 8 l. 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord., 

i.ft Fadtors. 

1 ft Produdts. 

2d Fadtors. 2d Produdts, 

feet. 

In. 

L, 

Feet, In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. In. 

L. 

1 

O 

0 

2 O 

O 

° 3 - 

'' O 

4 

0 

0^ 1 0 

O 

% 

5 

O 

4 IO 

O 

1 

4 

10 

0 

1 4 10 

O 

4 

5 

O 

8 IQ 

© 

2 

*7 

8 

0 

1 8 io 

O 

7 

3 

6 

14 7 

O 

3 

43 

9 

0 

i 14 7 

O 

JO 

1 

9 

20 3 

6 

4 

8i 

2 

0 

1 20 3 

6 

12 

1 

3 

24 2 

6 

5 

121 

0 

6 

1 24 2 

6 


368 9 6 


73 9 o 


€.ver 37 4 6 74 9. 0- 
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s 

H 

1 

P 

-B U 

I L 

D 

i 

N 

G. 


Centre of 

feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

la. I,. 

JSravity^ Brought 

over 37 

4 

6 

74 

9 

O 


268 

9 

6 


73 

9 0 


*3 

3 

0 

26 

6 

O 

6 

159 

O 

0 

1 

26 

6 0 


13 

9 

9 

27 

7 

6 

7 

l 93 

4 

6 

1 

27 

7 <5 


l 3 

7 

0 

27 

2 

0 

8 

217 

4 

0 

1 

27 

2 0 


12 

8 

0 

2 5 

4 

0 

9 

228 

0 

0 

1 

2 S 

4 0 


10 

6 

6 

21 

1 

0 

10 

210 

10 

0 

1 

21 

1 0 


7 

1 

0 

14 

2 

0 

11 

I 55 

10 

0 

1 

14 

2 0 


4 

7 

3 

9 

2 

6 

12 

tio 

6 

0 

r 

9 

2 6 


2 

10 

6 

S 

9 

0 

13 

74 

9 

0 

1 

J 

9 0 


1 

6 

9 

3 

1 

6X^1 

[ 3 X 15 )—4' 

i 

)x| 21 

4 

3 

Ot 

1 

6 9 


"7 

4 

3 

234 

8 

6 


1639 

9 

3 


232 

1 9 


Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 b v G from its firft ordinate 
1650 . 77 

X 10 o 4=———— x 10,03 = 

33 2 . H 

Diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of poft, 

Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poft is 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium AR A 8 from its ordinate AR 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the ordinate G i 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

P 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the pi ft from its aft fide 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fe&ion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefe plans will be found to be as follow : 

2328.3642 for that of double the plan 8 li G, and its momentum 2328.3642 X 84.34 = 
21.52 for the area of dcuMe the trapezium AR A 8, and its momentum 21.52 x 7.4.6=: 
15.04 the area of the forem< ft trapezium, and its momentum 15.04 x 156.7 = 

0.77 the area of thefedfion fft the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 x 169.76 = 

2366.4642 Sum 


2.92 

* 53 - 7 % 

156.70 

0.29 

169.76 


196374,2366 

160.5392 

2356.7680 

0.2233 

130.7152 

199022.4823 


Now j99g 3 3 -4823 _ g^ tIj t h e diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole from the aft fide of the poft. 
2366.4642 r 

VII. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the feventh Horizontal ScQien. 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 a AG from its firft ordinate 8 


Ordinates-. Double Ord.. 


Fadtors. 


1. Produdls. 


2. Produdis. 


Ci* 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. I.. 


Foet. 

In. 

r. 

O 

8 

O 

1 

4 

0 

o| 

O 

2 

8 


O 

8 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

I 

3 

3 

0 

I 

10 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 

i r 

4 

6 

1 

3 

9 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

16 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

20 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

0 

1 

10 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 

1 

3 

9 

6 

1 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

2 3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

X 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

17 

4 

0 

I 

2 

2 

0 

O 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

13 

6 

0 

I 

1 

6 

0 

O 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

13 

4 

0 

l 

1 

4 

0 
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Centre 

Gravity, 


8 A,isI^ 9 _ 9 ._i 

232 1 9 

70.84 


Over 15 6 9 30 1 6 


H.8 3 2 


30 5 6 
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s 

H 

X P-B U I 

L D I N 

G. 

Book IX, 

Centre of 

Feet. 

In. I- 

Feet. 

In. L. 

Feet. In. L. 

Foot. In. Lt 

Centre of 

Gravity. 

Brought over 15 

6 9 

30 

X 6 

148 3 2 

30 5 6 

Gravity. 


O 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I I 

14 

8 

O 

1 

I 

4 

O 

O 

8 

O 

i 

4 

0 

12 

16 

O 

0 

1 

I 

4 

O 

O 

8 

O 

I 

4 

O 

J 3 

17 

4 

O 

l 

I 

4 

Q 

O 

8 

O 

1 

4 

°( 

to 

X 

s-v 

\ 

X I 9 

I 

4 

Or 

O 

8 

O 

18 

2 

9 

36 

' 5 

6 


205 

4 

6 


35 

I 

6 


Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double 

the plane from its firft ordinate is 2 21 Jt—2 x io o 4 

35 1 6 

=S - X IO .83 — - 53-65 

35-12 

The diftance of this ordinate from aft fide of 

poft — • * - 13-50 

Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of 

this plane from the aft fide of the poft is 7 2 - ! 5 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the 

reCtangle AR a 8 from its ordinate AR 6.45 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of 


VIII. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the eighth 
Plane. 

This plane is equal in length to the feventh horizon¬ 
tal plane, and its breadth is equal to that of the keel. 
The diftance between the feventh and eighth planes is 
three feet, but which is here taken equal to 2 feet 11* 
inches. 

Diftance between the aft fide of the poft and 

the firft o.dinate - 13.5 

Fourteen intervals between the fifteen ordi¬ 
nates, each interval being 10.03 feet 140.42 

Diftance of the laft ordinate from the fore foot 2.2 


the poft - - 0.58 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this re&- 

angle from the aft fide of the poft 7.03 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fore- 

moft rectangle from its ordinate 7' 7 £ 7' - 1-25 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of 
. the poft - - 1 53-78 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this rect¬ 
angle from the aft fide of the poft 155.03 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fec- 

tion of the poft from its aft fide 6.29 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fec- 
tion of the Item from the aft fide of the 
poft - - 169.76 


Now the areas of thefe feveral plans being calculated 
will be as follows. 

352.2536, the area of double the plan 
8 a h G, and its momentum 
352.2536 x 7 2 - ( 5 — 25415.0972 

17.1570, the area of double the rectan¬ 
gle AR a 8, and its mo¬ 
mentum 17.1570X 7-03 = 120.6137 

3.3250, the area of the foremoft rect¬ 
angle, and' its momentum 
3-3 2 50 X 155.03 = -515.4747 

©.77 the area of the feCtion of the 
port, and its momentum 
0.77X0.29= 0.2233 

0.77 the area of the feCtion of the 
ftem, and its momentum 
6.77x16976= 1 3 °- 7 I 5 2 

374.2756 Sum 26182.1242 

Then 26182.124 2 _ the diftance of the cen- 

374.2756 

tre of gravity of the whole fedtion from the aft fide of 
the poft. 


Hence the length of the eighth plane is 156.12 

Which multiplied by the breadth - 1.33 

The product is the area of this plane 208. 

The diftance of its centre of gravity from the 
aft fide of the poll, being equal to half its 
length, is - 78.06 


The centres of gravity of thefe eight planes being 
found, the diftance of the centre < f gravity of the bot¬ 
tom of the fhip from the aft fide of the poft, and alfo its 
altitude, may from thence be eafily determined. 

From the principles already explained, the diftance. 
of the centre of gravity of the bottom from the aft fide 
of the poft, is equal to the fum of the ixiwmentums of 
an infinite number of horizontal planes, divided by the 
fum of thefe planes, or, which is the fame, by the foli- 
dity of the bottom. As, however, we have no more 
than eight planes, we irnift therefore conceive their mo¬ 
mentum! as theoidinates of a curve, whofe diftances 
may be the fame as that of the horiz- ntal planes. Now 
the fum of thefe ordinates minus h of the fum ol the ex¬ 
treme ordinates being multiplied b\ t .eir diftance, gives 
the furface of the curve ; of which any ordinate what¬ 
ever reprefents the momentum of the horizontal plane 
at the fame altitude as thefe ordinates; and the whole 
fuif.ice will reprefent the fum of the momentums of all 
the horizontal planes. 


Hof. Planes. Pa 

Cl. Produels.'Momentums. 

Fa <ft. 

Products. 

5974 - 16 

oi 

2987.08j503037.73 

oi 

251518.86 

559Z.27 

I 

5592.27473560.21 

i 

4735 c;.2I 

4939- 2 7 

I 

4939.27422084.77 

I 

422084.77 

4169.50 

I 

4169,50 357735-21 

I 

357735 - 2 1 

3365 ’ 4 2 

I 

3365.42 288729I20 

I 

288729.20 

2366.46 

l 

2366.46 199023 48 

I 

199022.48 

374-27 

I 

374.27 21682.12 

I 

21682.12 

208.00 

oi 

104.00 16236,48 

oi 

8118.24 



23898.27 


2022451.09 

Now - 

^2022451.09 _ g. ga t h e diftance of the 


2 . 

389*.27 . __ 




\ 


centre 



Book II. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Centre of centre of gravity of the bottom of the fhip from the aft 
Cravity, fide of the poll. 

The height of the centre of gravity of the bottom 
above the lower edge of the keel may be determined by 
the lame principles. Thus, 

To one fixth of the lowermoft horizontal fedtion add 
the produdl of one fixth of the uppermoft fedtion by 
three times the number of feftions minus four the fecond 
fedtion in afcending, twice the third, three times the 
fourth, &c.; and to half the fum of the extreme planes 
add all the intermediate ones. Now the firft of thefe 
fums, multiplied by the diftance between the planes or 
fedtions, and divided by the fecond fum, gives the alti¬ 
tude of the centre of gravity of the bottom of the fhip 
above the lower edge of the keel as required. 


Ordinate at 10.03 feet abaft the or- 
dinate 8 ", = 4, of which the cube 
is 64, and 64 X i 

Ordinate at 10.03 f eet afore the or¬ 
dinate G 0 — 6, cube of which is 
216,and 216 x i 

Sum 

Difiance between the ordinates 


3 2, 


108, 


Hor. Planes. 

ill Fad. 

ill Produds. 2d Fad. 2d Produds. 

208.00 

°h 

34-67 

04 

104.00 

374- 2 7 

I 

374- 2 7 

I 

374- 2 7 

2366.46 

2 

4732.92 

I 

2366.46 

33 6 5 - 4 2 

3 

10096.26 

I 

33654 2 

4169.50 

4 

16678.00 

I 

4169.50 

4939- 2 7 

5 

24696.35 

1 

4939- 2 7 

5592.27 

6 

33553-62 

I 

5592 .J? 

5974 i 6 ^( 3 X 

8)-4) 

X h I 99 * 3- 8 7 

oi 

2987.08 



110079.96 


23898.27 


Produdt 

Half the cube of the after- 
moft ordinate 

Half the cube of the thick- 
nefs of the ftem 

Sum 

Diftance between the ordinates 


3 2 - 

0.14 

32.14 

3 -o 


Produdt 

Half the cube of 
molt ordinate 
Half the cube of 
nefs of the ftem 

Sum 


the fore- 
the thick- 


96 . 


108. 


.14 


Diftance between the ordinates 
2.95 = 13.588, the height of Produdt 


108.14 

5-5 


Now 112222^ x 

23898.27 

the centre of gravity of the bottom of the fhip above the fy 1 k 
lower edge of the keel. 

We have now found the diftance of the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the bottom of the (hip from the aft fide of the 
poll, and its altitude above the lower edge f f the keel. 

Hence the fhip being fnppofed in an upright’pofition, 
tins centre of gravity will neceffarily be in the vertical 
longitudinal fedtion which divides the fhip into two 
equal and fimilar parts ; the pofition of this centre is 
therefore determined. 

7 °. It now remains to find the height of the metacenter 

xjPt f*rtn ini» w 

tion of the a h° ve the centre of gravity ; the exprelfion for this al- 


594-77 


*/y 5 
f fy % 


- * 1162761.39326 

■ - 2325522.78652 

. - - 775174.26217 

The folidity of the bottom is 2527 | tons = 70018.67 

cubic feet: hence l/^ 1 3 x — 775 1 7- 2 6 __ 

V 70018.67 
the altitude of the metacenter above the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the bottom of the fliip. 


= 11.07 feet, 


height of 
the mcta- 
center 
above the 
centre of 
gravity. 


titude, as found in Chap. III. is — 


J y 


which we fhall 


now apply to determine the metacenter of the fhip of 
74 guns, whofe centre of gravity we have already found. 


Ord. of the Plane of Floatation. 

Cub. of Ordin 

Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft. & dec. of Foot. 


14 

9 

O 

? 4-7 

3209.046 

17 

1 

6 

17.1 

5000.211 

38 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

39 

10 

0 i 

19.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

23 

1 

9 

21.2 

9595-703 

21 

6 

3 

21-5 

993 8 -375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 

9663.597 

20 

10 

6 

20.9 

9129.329 

w 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703.734 

17 

4 

6 

J 7 4 

5268.024 

_J_3_ 

1 


i - J 3-i 

2248.091 

291 

1 

3 

2 SJ .1 

_ ”5719.442"" 


APPENDIX. 

When a fliip is built, {he muft be fitted with 
malls, yards, fails, ropes, and blocks, or, in other 
words, fhe muft be rigged before file can go to fea. 
To complete this article, it may therefore be thought 
neceffary to treat of the art of rigging veffels; but u e 
have elfewhere (fee M^-Rigfmg, Rope-Making, 
and Sail) Ihown how the feverai parts of a fhip's 
rigging are made 5 and the art of putting them proper¬ 
ly together, fo as to make the lhip beft anfwer the pur- 
pofe for which fhe is intended, depends upon a juft 
knowledge of the impulfe and reftftance of fluids, and of 
the theory and practice of feamanfhip. (See Resistance 
of Fluids and Seamanship). Nothing, therefore, of 
the fubject is left to us here, except we were to ftate in 
few words the progrdfive method of rigging lhips;but 
there is no one undeviating mode which is purfued, as 
the nature of the operation is fuch that all the parts of 
it may be advancing at the fame time. We fhall there¬ 
fore take our leave of Jhips and Jhip-building with a few 
general obfervations on fail-making, which werejomitted 
under the article Sail, referring our readers for farther 
information to the very elegant work lately publilhed, in 

tVV-j 
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115859.442 

IO - c 3 

1 16207c.203 26 
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Appendix, two volumes ..to, on the Elements and Practice of Rigging 
f and Seamanjhip. 

Sails are made of canvas, of different textures, and are 
extended on or between the malls, to receive the wind 
that forces the veflel through the water. They are 
quadrilateral or triangular, as has been elfewhere de¬ 
ferred, and are cut out of the canvas cloth by cloth. 
The width is governed by the length of the yard, gaff, 
boom, or ftay ; the depth by the height of the mail. 

* In the valuable work to which we have juft referred, 
the following dheftions are given for cutting fails. 
“ The width and depth being given, find the number 
of cloths the width requires, allowing for feams, tabling 
on the leeches, and flack cloth; and, in the depth, al¬ 
low for tabling on the head and foot. For fails cut 
fquare on the head and foot, with gores only on the 
leeches, as fome topfails, &c. the cloths on the head, 
between the leeches, are cut fquare to the depth ; and 
the gores on the leeches are found by dividing the depth 
of the fail by the number of cloths gored, which gives 
the length of each gore. The gore isTet down from a 
fquare with the oppofite felvage; and the canvas being 
cut diagonally, the longeft gored fide of one cloth 
makes the fhorteft fide of the next; confequendy, the 
firft gore being known, the reft are cut by it. In the 
leeches of topfails cut hollow, the upper gores are long¬ 
er than the lower ones ; and in fails cut with a roach 
„ leech, the lower gores are longer than the upper ones. 
This mull he regulated by judgment, and care taken 
.that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of 
the leech. Or, by drawing on paper the gored fide of 
the fail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by 
a convenient fcale of equal parts of an inch to a foot, 
the length of every gore may be found with precifion. 
Sails, gored with a fweep on the head or the foot, or 
on both, have the depth of their gores marked on the 
lglvage, from the fquare of the given depth on each 
cloth, and are cut as above ; the longeft felvage of one 
ferving to meafure the fhorteft felvage of the next, be¬ 
ginning with the. firft gored cloth next the middle in 
i’ome fails, and the firft cloth next the mad leech in 
others. For thofe gores that are irregular no ftr'ict rule 
can be given; they can only be determined by the judge¬ 
ment of the fail-maker, or by a drawing. 

“ In the royal navy, mizen topfails are cut with three 
Elements quarters of a yard hollow in the foot; but, in the mer- 
and prac- chantfervice, top and topgallant fails are cut with more 
tice of Rig- or l e f s hollow in the foot. Flying jibs are cut with a 
gmgand roach-curve on the ftay, and a three-inch gore in each 
volTp 1 oT c l ot h» (hortening from the tack to the clue. Lower 
ftudding-fails are cut with fquare leeches, and tepmaft 
and topgallant-maft ftudding fails with goring leeches. 

“ The length of reef and middle bands is governed by 
the width of the fail at their refpeftive places j the leech- 
linings, buntline-cloths, top-linings, maft-cloths, and cor¬ 
ner-pieces, are cut agreeably to the depth of the fail 1 ; 
each cloth and every article fhould be properly marked 
with charcoal, to. prevent confufion or miftake. Sails 
that have bonnets are cut out the whole depth of the 
fail and bonnet included, allowing enough for the ta¬ 
blings on the foot of the fail and head and foot of the. 
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bonnet. The. bonnet is cut off after the fail is fewed Appendix, 
together. If a drabler is required, it is allowed for in 
the cutting out the fame as the bonnet.” 

When the cloth is thus properly cut, the different 
pieces are to be joined together in the form of a fail ; 
and for doing this properly we have the following di¬ 
rections in the work already quoted. “ Sails have a 
double flat feam, anil fhould be fewed with the beft Eng- 
lifh-made twine of three threads, fpun 360 fathoms to 
the pound, and have from one hundred and eight to one 
hundred and fixteen flitches in every yard in length. 

The twine for large fails, in the royal navy, is waxed by 
hand, with genuine bees-wax, mixed with one-fixth part 
of clear turpentine ; and, for fmall fails, in a mixture 
made with bees wax, 4 lb j hogs lard 5 lb ; and cleat' 
turpentine 1 lb. In the merchant fervice, the twine is dip¬ 
ped in tar (l), foftened with a proper proportion of oih 

“ It is the erroneous practice of fome failmakers not 
to few the feams any farther than where the edge is 
creafed down for the tabling ; but all fails fhould be 
fewed quite home to the end, and, when finifhed, fhould 
be well rubbed down with a rubber. In the merchant 
fervice feams are fometimes made broader at the foot 
than at the head, being flronger. Broad feams are not 
allowed to be made on courfes, in the royal navy, but 
goring leeches are adopted in lieu of them. Boom- 
mairifails and the fails of {loops generally have the feanss 
broader at the foot than at the head. The feams of 
courfes and topfails are fluck or Hitched up, in the 
middle of the feams, alohg the whole length, with dou¬ 
ble feaming-twine ; and have from 68 to 72 flitches in 
a yard. In the merchant fervice it is common to flick 
the feams with two rows of flitches, when the fail is half 
worn, as they will then lafl till the fail is worn out. 

“ The breadth of the feams of courfes, topfails, and 
other fails, in the royal navy, to be as follow* viz. cotir- 
fes and topfails, for 50 gun fhips and upwards, one inch 
and a half, and, for 44 gun {hips and under, one inch 
and a quarter, at head and foot; all other fails, one inch 
at head and foot. 

“ The tablings of all fails are to be of a proportion- 
able breadth to the fize of the fail, and fewed at the 
edge, with 68 to 72 Hitches in a yard. Thofe for the 
heads of main and fore courfes to be four to fix inches 
wide; for fprit courfes and mizens, drivers, and other 
boom fails, 3 to 4 inches wide; for topfails, 3 inches to 
4 inches and a half; topgallant and fprit topfails, 3 
inches; royal fails, 2 inches and a half; jib and other 
ftayfails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on the ftay ot 
hoift ;and for ftudding fails, 3 inches to 4 inches on the 
head. Tablings on the foot and leeches of main and 
fore courfes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad; fprit 
courfe and topfails, 3 inches; topgallant and fprit top- 
fails, 2 inches and a half; royals, 2 inches ; fore leeches 
of mizen, driver, and other boomfails, 3 inches and ahalf 
to 4 inches ; after leech, 3 inches ; and on the foot 2 or 
3 inches. Tablings on the after leech of jibs and other 
ftayfails to be from 2 to 3 inches broad ; and, on the 
foot, 2 to 2 inches and a half: on ftudding fail leeches 
one inch and a half to two inches and a half ; and on 
the foot, from one to two inches. 

“ Main 


(l) The dipping of the twine In tar, we are perfuaded, is a very bad praftice, for the reafon affigned in Rope- 
Making. See that article, n° 32. 
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et Main and fore eourfes are lined on the leeches, 
from clue to earing, with one cloth learned on and ftuck 
or Hitched in the middle, and have a middle band half 
way between the lower reef band and the foot, alfo four 
buntline cloths, at equal diftances between the leeches, 
the upper ends of which are carried under the middle 
band, that the lower fide of the band may be tabled up¬ 
on or fewed over the end of the buntline pieces. They 
have likewife two reel bands ; each in breadth one third 
of the breadth of the canvas; the upper one is one fixth 
of the depth of the fail from the head, and the lower 
band is at the fame dTftance from the upper one; the 
ends go four inches under the leech linings, which are 
feamed over the reef bands. AH linings aie feamed on, 
and are ftuck with 68 to 72 Hitches in a yard. 

“ Main, fore, and mizen, tpfails nave le-ch linings, 
mail and top linings, buntline cloths, middle bands and 
reef bands. The leech linings are made of one breadth 
of cloth, fo cut and fewed as to be half a cloth Imad 
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(Lidding fails have each one reef, at one eighth of the Appendix- 
depth of the fail from the head. Reef band T lhould not —~ v ' 
be put on until the fail is fewed up, a contrary practice 
being very erroneous. Lower ftayfails, fore top and 
main top ftayfails, and flying jibs, have clue-pieces two 
yards h.-ng. Square tack ftayfails have half a breadth 
of cloth at the tore part, with a clue-piece containing 
two yards, and a peek-piece, containing one yard. 

“ Sails have two holes in each cloth, at the heads 
and reefs of eourfes, topfails, and other fquare fails ; one 
hole in every yard in the ftay of flying jibs, and one in 
every three quarters of a yard in the flays of fquare tack 
and other ftayfails. Ihefe are made liy an inftrument 
called a Pegging awl, or a ftabber, and are fenced round 
by ft itching the edge to a (mail grommet, made with 
log or other line; when finiflied, they fhould be well 
flrecthed or rounded up by a pricker or a marline-fpike. 

Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 
twelve-thread line, worked round with 18 to 21 ditch- 


at the head, and a cloth and a half broad at the es; fmaller fails have grommets of nine-thread fine, 
foot; the piece cut out being half the breadth of the with 16 to 18 Hitches, or as many as fhall cover the 
cloth at the one end, raid tapering to a point at the line, and fmall -r holes in porporti 11. The holes for 
other. The middle bands are put oa half way between marling the clues of fails and the top-brims of topfails 
the lower reef and foot, the buntlir.e cloths join the have grommets ; of log-line, and fliould have from 9 to 
top-linings, and the buntline cloths and top-linings are 11 flitches; twelve holes are worked in each cloth, 
carried up to the lower fide of the middle band, which Main eourfes have marling holes from the clue to the 
is tabled on them. The maft lining is of two cloths, lower bow line cringle up the leech, and from the clue 
and extends from the foot of the fail to the lower reef, to the fir 11 buntline cringle on the foot. Fore eourfes 
to receive the beat or chafe of the maft. The middle have marling holes one eighth of the depth of the fail 
band is made of one breadth of canvas, of the fame up the leech, and from the clue to the firft buntline 
number as the top-lining. It is firft folded and rubbed cringle at the foot. Main and fore topfails have mar- 
down, to make a creafe at one third of the breadth ; ling holes three feet each way from the clue and at the 
then tabled on the felvage, and ftuck along the creafe ; top-biims. Sprirfails, mizen topfails, lower ftayfails, 
then turned down, and tabled and ftuck through both main and fore top ftayfails, and jibs, have marling holes 
.the double and (ingle parts, with 68 to 72 Hitches in two feet each way from the clues. All other falls are 
a yard. It i-; the opinion rf many, th.it middle bands feived home to the clues. Marling holes of eourfes are 
fhould not be put on until th? fail is half worn. at three fourths of the depth of the tablings at the clues 

“Main and fore topfails have three and Lmetimes from the rope, and thofe of topfails are at half the depth 

four reef bands from leech to ltech, over the leech li- of the tablings at the clue.-, and top-brim from the rope.” 
nings; the upper one is one eighth of the depth of the The rope, which is ft wed on the edges of fails to 
fail from the head, and th- y are the fame diftance afun- prevent their rending, and which is called bolt rope , 
der in the royal navy, but more in the merchant fervice. lhould be well made of fine yarn, fpun from the belt 
The reef bands are each of half a breadth of canvas put Riga rhine hemp well topt, and fewed on with good 
on double ; the firll fid - is ftuck twice, and the lafl turn- Englilh made twine of three threads, fpun 200 fathom 
cd over, fo that he reef holes may be worked upon tdie to the pound ; the twine in the royal navy is dipDed in 
double part of the band, which is alfo ftuck with 68 to a compofition made with bees-way, 4 lbs ; hogs lard 

72 flitches in a yard. 5 lbs; and dear turpentine one p-.und; and in the 

“The top-lining of topfails is of canvas n° 6 or 7. merchant fervice, in tar foftened with oil. They 
The other linings of this, and all the linings of other lhould be ft. ved in a Hove by tire heat of a flue, and 
fails, lhould be of the fume quality as the tails to which not ir. a baker’s oven or a Hove tub ; and tarred in the 
they belong. bed Stockholm tar. The flexibility of them fliould be 

“Top-filings and maft cloths are put on the aft fide, always c^nfidered, in taking in the flack, which muft 

and all other linings on the fore fine, of FaiIs. Ivlizens reft > n >he judgment of the failmaker. 

are lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue live “Bolt-ropes of eourfes, topfails, and all other fails, 
yard., up die leech, and have a reef band fewed on, in fhould be neatly fewed on through every b intline of 
the fame manner as on other fails, at one filth the depth the o pe; and, to avoid ftretching, the rope muft be 
of the fail from the foot; they have nlf> a n ck-piece kept tightly twilled while fewing on, and care taken 
and a peek-piece, one cut out of the other, fo t’ at each that, neither too much nor too little flack is taken in; 
contains one yard. Mizen topfinh of 50 gun (hips and they are to be crofs-ftitched at the leeches everv t" elve 
upwards- have three reefs, the uppei one is one eighth inches in len th ; at every feam, and in the middle of 
of the depth of the fail from the head, and the reefs aie every <T> a at the foot, with three crofs-ftitches : four 
at the fame dillance afuiider. Mizen topfails of flips crofs Hitches fliould be ?a ! en at all beginnings and faf. 
of 44 guns and undoi have two. reefs one ieventh part te nings off; . the fir., ftitefi- gi\ ing * vice, and the lad 
of tbc depth of the fail afunder, the upper one being, at thiee times. Sri all fails have two crols ditches at every 
the lame dii’.ance from the head. Main and main top feam, and three at every fattening off. 

Vol. XVII. 3 I 
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AppeiM-t. « On main and fore courfes two incb.es flock cloth 
Vi»-)r-«w jfj, ou |j b e allowed in the head and foot, and one inch and 
a half in the leeches, in every yard in length. Topfails 
are allowed 3 inches flack in eveVy cloth in the foot, 
one inch and a half in every yard in the leech, and two 
inches in every cloth left open in the top-bfim. Mi- 
zen courfes have two inches flack in every yard in the 
foremoft leech, but none in the after leech cr foot. 
Spritfail "courfes have no flack cloth.. Jibs have four 
inches flack in every yard in the flay 1 , one inch iri every 
cloth in the foot, and none in the leech. Stayfails have 
three inches flack in every yard in the' flay, one inch in 
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every cloth in the foot, but none in the leech. Topgallant Apperr! r. 
fails have two inches Hack in every cloth in the foot, - 

and one inch in every yard in the leech. Studding 
fails have an inch and a half flack in every yard in go¬ 
ring leeches, but no flack in fquare leeches, and one inch 
in every cloth in the head and foot.” 

Thefe diredionk for failmaking, we truft maybe ufe- 
ful. They are indeed very general, but the limits pre¬ 
ferred us will not permit of a more minute detail. The 
failmaker will find every inftrudion that he can want in 
the Elements of Rigging and Seamanjhip, a work which 
we therefore recommend to his attention. 


s h r 

Ship. Ship’s Form Gauge, an inftrument recommended by 
Mr Hutchipfon as fit to afcertaiii any alteratipn in the 
bottom of a fliip, by its hogging or fagging ; and ajfo 
to regulate the ftowage -of a fliip. 

“ All .{hips (fays he) of any confequence are built 
with ftauuchicns fixed from the kelfon to the, middle 
of all the lower-deck, beams, fore a,nd aft, in order to 
fupport them in their exad, regular height, as well 
as the whole frame of the fhip in the regular form 
in which fhe was built upon the {lochs.; yet notwith- 
llanding thefe ftaunchions, it is proved from.experience 
that our {hips bottoms, hitherto, by die preflure of wa¬ 
ter, and improper ftowage,.have generally been hogged 
upwards, or fagged downwards, and mod about the 
midfhip frame or main body of the. fliip, which i-s com¬ 
monly about the fore part of the main hatchway ; 
which naturally makes it the beft place, at which to fix 
the {hip’s form guage, where either the hogging or 
fagging of her, bottom may be obferved and leen foon- 
eft and beft, to regulate the ftowage of heavy materials 
to the greateft advantage, fo as to keep her bottom 
nearly in the fame form in which {he was built. 

<< The guage I recommend is nothing more than a 
narrow plate of iron divided into inches and quarters 
like the Aide of a carpenter’s rule. Let this be'fixed 
to the after fide of the ftaunchion now mentioned, with 
its upper end projecting two or three inches above the 
ftaunchion ; a groove being cut out for it in the after 
fide of the lower-deck beam, and a mark being made 
(when the fliip is on the (locks) at the part of the beam 
which correfponds to the o on the guage. When the 
Ship alters in her fbape, the guage will Aide up apd 
down in this groove, and the quantity of hogging or 
jagging will be pointed out on the guage by the mark 
on the beam. The ftowage may then be fo managed 
as to bring this mark to coincide again with the o, or 
to approach it ps near as we fee neceflkry.” 

Smp-Money, was an impofition charged' upon the 
ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of Eng¬ 
land,, in the reign of king Charles I. by writs, com- 
ro rnly called Jhip-writs, under the great feat of the 
realm, in the years 1635. and 1636, for the providing 
and furnifhing of certain (hips, for the king’s fervlce, &c. 
which was declared to be contrary to the laws and' fta- 
tutes of that realm, the petition of right and liberty of 
the fubjeef,. by flat. 17 Car. I. c. 14. See Blaclftond’s 
Commentaries , vol. iv. p. 30. 

SHiB-Slaps, according to the fafhion of a fliip, or in 
the manner of an expert failor; as, The mpft is not 
jigged, fhip-fliape ; Trim your fails fhip-fhape. 
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Stowing and’ 5 trimming of S/i/ps, the method of dif- Ship, 
pofing of the Cargo in a proper and judicious manner 
in the hold of a (hip. 

A (hip’s failing, fleering, flaying, and wearing, and 
being lively and comparatively eafy at fea in a ftorm, 
depends greatly on the cargo, ballad, or other mate¬ 
rials, being properly flowed, according to their weight 
and bulk, and the proportional dimensions of the- built 
of the fhip, which may be made too crank or too fluff 
to pafs on the ocean with fafety. Thefe things ren¬ 
der this branch of knowledge of fuch confequence, that 
rules for it ought to be endeavoured after, if but to 
preyent, as much as poflible, the danger of a fliip over- 
fetting at fea, Or. being fo labourfome as to roll away her 
mafts, &c. by being improperly flowed, which is often 
the cafe. 

When a fhip is new, it is prudent to confult the 
builder, who may be fuppofed beft acquainted with a 
fliip of his own planning, and moft likely, to judge what 
her properties will be, to advife how the cargo or mate¬ 
rials, according to the nature of them, ought to be dif- 
pofed of to advantage, fo as to put her in the beft fail¬ 
ing trim ; and at every favourable opportunity after¬ 
wards it will be proper to endeavour to find out her beft 
trim by experiment. 

Ships mull differ in their form and proportional di- 
menfions; and to make them anfwer their different pur- 
pofes, they will require different management in the 
ftowage, which ought not to be left to mere chance, or 
done at random, as goods or materials happen to come 
to hand, which is too often the caufe that fuch impro¬ 
per ftowage- makes fhips unfit for fea : therefore the 
ftowage fhould be- confidered, planned, and contrived, 
according to the built and properties of the fliip, which 
if they are not known Pnould be inquired after. If fl;e 
is narrow and high-built in porportion, fo that flie will 
not fhift herfelf without a great weight in the hold, it 
is a certain fign fuch a fhip will require a great part of 
heavy goods, ballaft, or materials, laid low in the hold, 
to make her ftiff enough to bear fufficient fail without 
being in danger of overfetting. But if a fliip be built 
broad and low in p-orportion, fo that fhe is ftiff and will 
fupport herfelf without any weight in the hold, fuch a 
fhip will require heavy goods, ballaft, or materials, (low¬ 
ed higher up, to prevent her from being too ftiff and 
labourfome at ffa, fo as to endanger her mafts being 
rolled away, and the hull worked loofe and made 
leaky. 

In’order to help a.ftiip’s failing, that (he fhould be 
lively and eafy in her pitching and afeending motions, 

Ifc 
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S’nm. it fliould be contrived by the ftowage, that the princi- 
pal and weightiefl part of the cargo or materials (hould 
lie as near the main body of the fhip and as far from 
the extreme ends, fore and aft, as things will admit of. 
For it (hould be confidered, that the roomy part of our 
fhips lengthwife forms a fweep or curve near four times 
as long as they are broad ; therefore thofe roomy parts 
at and above the water’s edge, which are made by a 
full harping and a board tranf >m to fupport the fhip 
fteady and keep her from plunging into the fea, and 
alfo by the entrance and run of the lhip having little or 
no bearing body under for the preflure of the water to 
fupport them, of courfe fliould not be (lowed with 
heavy goods or materials, but all the necefiary vacan¬ 
cies, broken ftowage, or light goods, (hould be at thefe 
extreme ends fore and aft j and’ in proportion as they 
are kept lighter by the ftowage, the (hip will be more 
lively to fall and rife eafy in great feas ; and this will 
contiibute greatly to her working and failing, and to 
prevent her from draining and hogging; for which rea- 
fon it is a wrong practice to leave fuch a large vacancy 
in the main hatchway, as is ufual, to coil and work 
the cables, which ought to be in the fore or after hatch¬ 
way, that the principal weight may be more eafily 
flowed in the main body of the fhip, above the flatted 
and lowed floorings, where the prelTure of the water 
aids the more to fupport =t. 

Machine for meafuring a Ship’s IVay. We have al¬ 
ready defcribed a varietyof machines or inftruments 
which have been propofed for this purpofe under the 
article Log. In this place, therefore, we (hall confine 
ourfelves to the machine invented by Francis Hopkin- 
fon, Efq ; Judge of the Admiralty in Pennfylvania.— 
After having (hown the fallacies to which the common 
log, and alfo that particular kind of inftrument invent¬ 
ed by M Saumarez, are liable, he proceeds to deferibe 
his own machine as follows: 

This machine, in its rnoft Ample form, is reprefented 
by fig. 5. Plate CCCCLIII. wherein A Bis a llrong 
American roc * ' ron movea ble on the fulcrum C. D is a thin 
Philofophi- circular palate of brafs rivetted to the lower extremity 
■cal Society, of the rod. E an horizontal arm conneCled at one end 
vol. 11. p. with the top of the rod A B by a moveable joint F, 
It ’°" and at the other end with the bottom of the index H, 
by a like moveable joint G. H is the index turning 
on its centre I, and travelling over the graduated arch 
K ; and Lisa ftrong fpring, bearing againft the rod 
A B, and conflartly counteracting the preflure upon 
the palate D. The rod A B fhould be applied clofe to 
the cut water or ftem, and fhould be of fuch a length 
that the palate D may be no higher above the keel than 
is neceffary to fecure it from injury when the veflel is 
aground, or fails in fhoal water. As the bow of the 
fhip curves inwards towards the keel M, the palare D 
will he thrown to a diftance from the bottom of the 
velfel, although the prependicular rod to which it is 
annexed lies clofe to the bow above ; and thetefore the 
palate will be more (airly aCted upon. The arm E 
(hould enter the bow fomewheie near the h.-iwfe hole, 
and lead to any convenient place in the forecaftle, where 
a fmooth board or plate may be fixed, having the index 
H, and graduated arch K, upon it. 

It is evident from the figure, that as the fhip is 
urged forward by die wind, the palate D will be preff- 
ed upon by the refilling medium, with a greater oriels 


force, according to the progrefiive motion of the fhip; Ship, 
and this will operate upon the levers fo as to immediate- 
ly afteft the index, ma king the lead increafe or diminu. 
tion cf the ftiip’s way vifible on the graduated arch ; 
the fpring L always counteradling the preflure upon 
the palate, and bringing back the index, on any relax¬ 
ation of the force imprefled. 

This machine is advantageoufly placed at the bow of 
the fhip, where the current firft begins, and aCts fairly 
upon the palate, in preference to the (tern, where the 
tumultuous doling of the waters caules a wake, vifible 
to a great diftance. The palate D is funk nearly as 
low as the keel, that it may not be influenced by the 
h taping up of the water and the dafhing of the waves 
at and near the water line. The arch K is to afeertain 
how many knots or miles fhe would run in one hour at 
her then rate of failing. But the graduations on this 
arch mud be unequal; becaufe the refiftance of the 
fpring L will increafe as it becomes more bent, fo that 
the index will travel over a greater fpace from one to 
five miles than from five to twelve. Laftly, the palate, 
rod, fpring, and all the metallic parts of the inftrument, 
fhould be covered with a ftrong varnifh, to prevent ru(t 
from the corrofive quality of the fait water and fea 
air. 

This machine may be confiderably improved as fob 
lows: Let the rod or fpear A B (fig. 5.) be a round 
rod of iron or (leel, and inftead of moving on the ful¬ 
crum or joint, as at C, let it pafs through and turn 
freely in a focket, to which focket the moveable joint 
mud be annexed, as reprefented in fig. 6. The rod 
mud have a fhoulder to bear on the upper edge of the 
focket, to prevent its flipping quite down. The rod 
mud alfo pafs through alike focket at F, fig. 5. The 
joint of the lower focket mud be fixed to the bow of 
the fhip, and the upper joint or focket mud be connect¬ 
ed with the horizontal arm E. On the top of the up- 
permoll focket let there be a fmall circular plate, bear¬ 
ing the 32 points of the mariner’s compafis ; and let 
the top of the rod AB come through the centre of this 
plate, fo as to carry a fmall index upon it, as is repre¬ 
fented in fig, 7. This fmall index mud be fixed to the 
top of the rod on a fquare, fo that by turning the in¬ 
dex round the plate, the rod may alfo turn in the foc- 
kets, and of courfe carry the palate D round with it ; 
the little index always pointing in a direction with the 
face of the palate. The fmall compafs plate fhould not 
be fattened to the top of the focket, but only fitted 
tightly on, that it may be moveable at pleafure. Sup- 
pofe then the intended port to bear .S. W. from the 
place of departure, the pal He mud be turned on the foc¬ 
ket till the fouth-weft point thereon looks diraClly to 
the fhip’s bow ; fo that the fouth-weft and north-eaft 
line on the compaK plate may be precifely parallel with 
the fhip’s keel, and in this pofttion the plate mud 
remain during the whole voyage, Suppofe, then, the 
fhip to be failing in the direft courfe of her intended 
voyage, with her bowfprit pointing fouth-weft. Let the 
httle index be brought to the fouth-weft court on the 
compafs plate, and tne palate 1) v/' 1 neceffarily prefent 
its bioad face 'owa ,1 J-,e pt rt of deftination ; and this it 
muft always be trade to do,be the fhip’s courfe \vb it it; 
may. If, on aamat* of unfavourable w-rds, the fhip is 
obliged to deviat fnm her intended cr.urfc, the little in¬ 
dex mull bs moved fo may points from the fouth-weft 
3 I 2 line 
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Ship.- 1 ine of tire compafs plate as the compafk- in the binnacle 
{hall {how that (he deviates from h’er true courfe ; fo 
that in whatever diredtion the {hip bull fail, the palate 
D will always look full to the fouth-iveft point of the 
horizon, or towards the port of deftination, and confe- 
quently will piefent only an oblique fur face- to the re¬ 
filling medium, more or left oblique as the blip deviates 
more or lefs from the true: courfe of her voyage. ' As, 
therefore, the refinance of the water will operate lefs 
upon the palate in an oblique than in a diredt pofition, 
in exadt proportion to its obliquity, tpa; index H 
will not biow how many knots the velfel runs in her 
then courfe, but will indicate how many fire gains in 
the diredt line of her intended voyage-—-Thus, in 
fig. 9. if the fhip’s courfe lies in the diredtion of 
the line A B, but fhe can fail by the wind no nearer 
than A C ; fuppofe, then, her progreftive motion 'fuch 
as to perform AC equal t(> five knots or miles in! an 
hour, yet the index H will only point to four knots oil 
the graduated arch, becaufe fhe gains no more than at 
that rate on the true-line of her voyage, viz. from A td 
B. Thus will: the difference betweeriber real motion and 
that pointed out by the index be always ill propoition 
to her deviation' from her intended port, untilbie fails 
in a line at right angles therewith, as AD; in which 
cafe the palate would prefent only a thin fharp edge to 
the refilling medium; the preffure of'which fhould not 
be fufiicient to overcome, the fridlion of the machine; 
and the-bearing of the fpring L. So that at whatever 
rate the fhip may fail 011 that line, yet the index will 
not be affedled, blowing that fhe gains nothing on her 
true courfe. In tliis cafe, and alfo.when the.velfel is 
not under way, the adlioti of the fpring L lliould caufe 
the-index to point at O, as reprefented by the dotted 
fines in fig. 5. and 8. 

As the truth of this inflrument muft depend on the 
equal preffure of the refilling medium upon the palate 
D, according to the (hip's velocity, :and the 1 propor¬ 
tionable adtion of the' fpring L, there lliould be a. 
pin or ferew at the joints C and F, fo that the rod may 
be readily unfhipped and taken in, in order to clean the 
palate from any foul-nefs it may contradl, which would 
greatly.increafe its operation on the index H, and there¬ 
by render the graduated arch falfe and uncertain. 

Further, the fpring, L may be expofed' too much to 
injury from the fait water, if fixed on tneoutfide of the 
blip’s bow. To remedy this, it may be brought under 
cover, by conftrudting the machine as reprefented by 
fig. 8. where A B is the rod, C the fulcrum or centre 
of its motion, D the palate, E the horizontal arm 
leading through afmall hole into the forecaftle ; M is 
a ftrong chain fattened at one end to the arm E, and at 
the other to a rim or barrel on the wheel G, which by 
means of its teeth gives motion to the femictrcle I and 
index H. The fpring L is’fpiral, and enclofed in a box 
or barrel, like the main fpring cf a watch; A fmall 
■ chain is fixed to, and palling round the barrel, is fallen, 
ed by the other end to the fuzee W. This fuzee is 
connedted by its teeth with the wheel G, and cdunter- 
adts the motion of the palate D. N, N, are the two 
fockets through which the rod A B paffes, and in which 
it is turned tound by means'of the little index R. S. 
is the fmall compafs plate, moveable on the top of the 
upper foeket N. The plate S hath an upright rim 
round its edge, cut into teeth dr notches, fo that when 
tire index R is a little railed up,, in order to biing it 
l 


round to any intended point, it ‘may-fall into one of 'Ship, 
tliefe notches, and! be detained there ; otherwife the 
.preffure of the water will force'the palate D from its- 
oblique pofition, and turn the rod and 'index round to 
the diredtion in which th$ blip (hall be then'failing.'— 

Should it be apprehended that the palate D, being 
placed fo far forward, may affedt the blip’s lle'erage Of 
dbftrudther fate of failing, it'Ihould toe confidered that 
a very fmall plate will befufficient to work the machine, 
as one of three or four inches in diameter would pro¬ 
bably toe fufiicient, and yet not large enough to-have 
any fenfible effedt on the helm or fliip’S way. 

The greateft-difficulty, perhaps, will be in gradua¬ 
ting the ;.arch K, (if the machine is conftrudted as in' 
fig- 5. 1 ); the unequal divifions of which can only be af- 
cei tained by adlual experiment on board of each fhfp 
refpedtively, inafmuch as the accuracy of thefe gradu¬ 
ations will depend 6n’three citcurn (lances, viz. the pofi¬ 
tion of the fulcrum C with refpedt to the length of the 
rod, the fize of the palate D, and the ffrength or 
bearing of the fpring L. When‘thefe graduations, 
however, are once afeertainedfor the machine on board 
of any one veffel, they will riot want any 'future alte¬ 
rations, provided the palate D be kept clean, and the 
fpring'E retains its elabicity. 

But the unequal divifions of the graduated arch will 
be unneceffary, if the machine is conbrudled as in fig. 8.; 
for as the chain goes round the barrel' L, and then*" 
winds through the fpiral channel of the fuzee W, the 
force of the main fpring mub operate equally, or nearly 
fo, in all pofitions of the index, arid c'onfequehtly the 
divifions of;the arch K may in fuch cafe be equal. 

After all, it is not expedled that a fhip’s . longitude 
can be determined to a mathematical certainty by this 
inftrument. The irregular motions and impulfes to 
which a fhiptiiis continually expofed, make fuch an ac¬ 
curacy unattainable perhaps by any machinery: But if 
it Ihould be found, as we batter oui felves.it will on.fair 
experiment, that it anfwers the purpofe much better 
than the common log, it may be confidered as an acqui- " 
btion to the art of navigation. 

r _ It Ihould be obferved, that in afeertairiing a blip’s loir-' ■ 
gitude by a time-piece, this great inconvenience occurs, 
that a fmall and trifling rnibake in the time makes a 
very great and dangerous error in the diftance run: 
Whereas the errors of this machine will operate no far¬ 
ther than their real amount; which cap never be great 
or dangerous, if corrected by the nfiial obfervations 
made by mariners for corredting the comihon log. 

A like machine, made in its Ample form (as at fi‘g. 5, y, 
fo conftrudted as to- fhip’and unftip, might occafionally 
be applied alongfide about midftlips, in order to afeer- 
tain the leeway; which, ifrrghtly fhown, will give tire- 
blip’s precife longitude. As to fea-currents, this and: 
all other machines hitherto invented mull be. fubjsdt. 
to their influence ? and proper allowances muft be made 
according to the fkill and knowledge of the naviga¬ 
tor. ■ 

Eaftly, fome diferetion will be-neceffary in taking ob- 
fervations from the machine to be entered on the log¬ 
book : that is, the molt favourable and'equitable mo¬ 
ment fhould be chofen for the obfervation ; not whilft 
the fhip is rapidly defeending the declivity' of a wave,, 
or is fuddenly checked by a ftroke of the fea, or is in 
the very adt of plunging. In all cafes,"periods' maytoe 
found, in which a lhip proceeds with a true average 

velocity , 
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c h!n.v.z velocity ; to difcover which, a little experience and at- 
It tcntion will lead the fkilful mariner (a). 

SHIRAUZ. See Schiras. 

' SHIRE, is a Saxon word lignifying a divifion ; but 

acounty, comitatus, of the fame import, is plainly derived 
from corns, “ the count of the Franksthat is, the earl 
or alderman (as the Saxons called him) of the fhire, to 
Whom the government of it was entrufted. This he ufu¬ 
ally exerciied by his deputy, Hill called in Latin •vicc-comes, 
and in Engliih the flee riff,/hrlevs, or Jhire reeve, fignifying 
the “ officer of the lhire upon whom, in procefs 
of time, the civil admir.ifiration of it totally devolved. 
In fome counties there is an intermediate divifion be¬ 
tween the ftire and the hundred ; as lathes in Kent and 
rapes in Suffex, each of them containing about thtee 
nr four hundreds a-piece. Thefe had formerly their 
lathe-reeves and rape-reeves, ailing in fubordination to 
the fhire-reeve. Where a county is divided in"o three 
of thefe intermediate jurifdiclions, they are called tri- 
things, which were anciently governed by a trithing 
reeve. Thefe trithings ftill fubfifi in the large county 
of York, where, by an eafy corruption, they are deno¬ 
minated ridings; the north,-the eafi, and the w'eff ri¬ 
ding. 

SFIIRL, or Cockle, in mineralogy. See Cockle. 

SHIRT, a loofe garment, commonly of linen, worn 
next the body.—Some doubt the propriety of changing 
the linen when a perfon is fick. Clean linen promotes per- 
fpiration; and it may be renewed as often as the patient 
plcafes, whether the diforder be of the acute or the chro¬ 
nical kind. Except during a crilis in fevers, whilfi the 
patient is in a fweat, a change of linen, if well dried and 
warmed, may be daily ufed. 

Shirts were not worn by Jews, Greeks, or Romans, 
but their place was fupplied by thin tunica of wool. 
The want of linen among the ancients made frequent 
wafhings and ablutions neeeffary. 

SHIVER. SeeScHisrus and Shale. 

SHIVERS, in the fea language, names given to the 
little rollers, or round wheels of pulleys. 

SHGAD, among miner®, denotes a train of metal- 
line Hones, fesviug to dirt ft them in the difeovery of 
mines. 

ShOAL-i'icncs, a term me 1 by the miners of Cornwall 
and other parts of Great Britain, to exprefs fuch Joofe 
mafies of Hone as are ufually found about the entrances 
into mines, fometimes running in a ftraight courfe from 
the load or vein of ere to the furface of the earth. 

Thefe are Hones of the common kinds, appearing to 
have been pieces broken from the ftrata or larger maf- 
les ; but they ufually contain mundic, or marcalitic mat¬ 
ter, and more orlefs cf the ore to be found in the mine. 
They appear to have been at lbme time roiled about in 
water, their corners being broken off, aptl their furface 
fmoothed and rounded. 

The antimony mines in Cornwallare always eafily dif- 
covered by the ihoad-ilones, thefe ufually lying up to 


the furface, or very nearly fo ; and the matter of the Shea 4 

ftone being a while lpar, or debafed cn (hi, in which r JI > 

the native colour of the ore, which is a finning bluifh 
black, eafily difeovers itfelf infireaks and thread;. 

Shoad-ftones are of fo many kinds, and of fuch va¬ 
rious appearances, that it is not eafy to dcleribe or know 
them : but the miners, to whom they are of greatell 
ufe in the tracing or fearching after new mines, difiir,- 
gufih them from other Hones by their weight; for if 
very ponderous, though they look ever fo much li' e 
common Hones, thete is great reaftn to fu Ip eft that 
they contain fome metal. Another mark of them is 
their being fpongy and porous ; this is a lion of efpe- 
cial ufe in the tin countries; for the tin ihoad-ficnes 
are clten fo porous and fpongy, that they refembh 
large bodies thoroughly calcined. There are mat y 
other appearances of tin flioads, the vciy hardofi and 
firmed Hones often containing this metal. 

When the miners, in tracing a fnoud up lai’, meet 
with fuch odd Hones and eaiths that they know net 
well what to make of them, they have recouife to van¬ 
ning, that is, they calcine and powder the Hone, clay 
or whatever elfe is fuppofed to contain the metal ; and 
then wafting it in an inftrunu-nt, prepared for that pm - 
pofe, and called a vanning Jbcvi!, they find the earthy 
matter waflied away, and of the remainder, the flony or 
gravelly matter lies behind, and the metalline matter at 
the point of the Ihovel. If the perfon who performs 
this operation has any judgment, he eafily difeovers not 
only r what the metal is that is contained in the ftoad, 
bat alio will make a very probable guefs at what quan¬ 
tity the mine is likely to yield of it in proportion to the 
ore. 

SHOAL, in the fea-lar?guage, denotes a place v here- 
the water is fhallow ; and likewife a great quantity of 
fiftes, fuch as a Jiooal of herrings. 

SHOCK, in electricity. The effeft of the cxplo- 
fion of a charged body, that i®, the difebarge of its elec¬ 
tricity on any other body, is called the eleSricJhoci. 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, ufually of leather. 

Shoes, among the Jews, were made of leather, 
linen, rulli, or wood ; thefe of foldiers were feme- 
times of brafs or iron. They were tied with thongs 
which paffed under the foies of the feet. To put off 
their ftoes was an aft of veneration; it was alfo a fign 
ot mourning and humiliation : to bear one’s ftoes, or to 
untie the latchetof them, was cor,fidered as the meant H 
fervice. 

Among the Greeks ftoes of various kinds were ufed. 

Sandels were worn by women of diftinftion. The La¬ 
cedemonians wore red ftoes. The Grecian ftoes gene¬ 
rally reached to the middle of the leg. The Romans 
ufed two kinds of ftoes; the calceus, which covered the 
whole foot fomewhat like our fhoes, and was tied 
above with latchets or firings ; and the file a or ilipper, 
which covered only the foie of the foot, and was fallen- 
ed with leathern thongs.. The calceus was always worn 

along 


(a) An ingenious mechanic would probably confiruft this machine to better advantage in many refpefts. The 
author only meant to fuggeft the principle ; experiment alone can point out the belt method of applying it. He is 
fer.fible of at leafi one deficiency, viz. thatthe little index R, fig.4. will not be flrong enough to retain the palate 
D in an oblique polition when the fhip is failing by the wind ; more efpecially as the compafs plate S, in whole 
notched rim the index R is to fall, is not fixed to, but only fitted tight on-the.foc.ket N. Many means, ho onvciy 
might not be contrived to remedy this inconvenience*. 
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tioag with the toga when a perfon went abroad : flip- 
" per; were put on during a journey and at feuds, but it 

was reckoned effeminate to appear in public with them. 
Black (bces were worn by the citizens, of ordinary rank, 
and white ones by the women. Red (hoes were fome- 
times worn by the ladies, and purple ones by the cox¬ 
combs of the other fex. Red Ihoes were put on by the 
chief magiilrates of Rome on days of ceremony and 
triumphs. The (hoes of fenators, patricians, and their 
children, had a crefcentupon them which ferved for a 
buckle ; thefe were called calcel lunati. Slaves wore no 
fhoe.s ; hence they were called cretati from their dully 
feet. Phocion alfo and Cato Uticeniis went without 
Ihoes. The toes of the Roman flices were turned up 
in the point; hence they were called calcel roftrati, re- 
pandl. See. 

In the 9th and 10th centuries the greateft princes of 
Europe wore wooden Ihoes, or the upper part of lea¬ 
ther and the foie of vvood. In the reign of William 
Rufus, a great beau, Robert, furnamed the horned , ufed 
fhces with long iharp points, Huffed with tow, and 
twilled like a ram’s born. It is Aid the clergy, being 
-highly .offended, declaimed againft the long-pointed 
'ihoes with great vehemence,' The points, however, 
continued to increafe till, in the reign of Richard II. 
they were of fo enormous a length that they were tied 
to the knees with chains; fometimes of gold, fometimes 
of filver. The upper parts of thefe Ihoes in Chaucer’s 
time were cut in imitation of a church window. The 
long-pointed fliots were called crackonues, and continued 
in faihion lor three centuries in fpite of the bulls of 
popes, the decrees of councils, and the declamations of 
the clergy. At length the parliament of England in- 
terpofedby an a& A. D. 1463, prohibiting the ufeof 
'Ihoes or boots with pikes exceeding, two inches in 
length, and prohibiting all Ihoemakers from makinglhoes 
or boots with longer pikes under fevere penalties. But 
even this was not fufficient: it was neceffary to de- 
nounrethe dreadfulfentenceof excommunicationagainft 
all who wore fhoes or boots with points longer than 
two inches. The prefent falhion of Ihoes was intro¬ 
duced in 1633, but the buckle was not ufed till 
1670. 

In Norway they ufe Ihoes of a particular conftrnc- 
-tion, confiding of two pieces, and without heels : in 
which the upper leather fits clofe to the foot, the foie 
being joined to it by many plaits or folds. 

The fhoes or flippers of the Japanefe, as we are in¬ 
formed by Profeffor Thunberg, are made of rice-ftraw 
woven, but fometimes for people of diftinclion of fine 
flips of ratan. The flioe confifts of a foie without up¬ 
per leather or hind-piece; forwards it is croffed by a 
ftrap, of the thicknefs of one’s finger, which is lined 
with linen ; from the tip of the Ihoe to the ftrap a cy¬ 
lindrical firing is canied, which palfes between the great 
-and fecond toe, and keeps the fhoe f ill on the foot. 
As thefe fhoes have no hind-piece, they make a noife, 
when people walk in them like flippers. When the Ja- 
-panefe travel, their fhoes are furnilhed with three firings 
made of twilled ftraw, with which they are tied to the 
legs and feet, to prevent them from falling off. Some 
-people carry one or more pairs of Ihoes with them on 
■their journeys, in order to put on new, when the old 
■ones are worn out. When it ruins, or the roads are 
wery dirty, thefe Ihoes are foon wetted, through, and one 


of worn out fhoes’tying Shoes, 
on thq/oaJs,, efpeciully near the brooks, where travel- sllootin £- 
lers have changed their Ihoes after walhing their feet. w '' v "' w 
Inltead .of thefe, in rainy or dirty weather they wear 
high wooden clogs, which underneath are hollowed out 
in die middle, and at top have a band acrofs like a ftir- 
rup, and a firing for the great toe ; fo that they can 
walk without foiling their feet. Some of them have 
their ftraw fhoes laftened to diefe wooden clogs. The 
Japanefe never enter their houfes with their Ihces on; 
but leave them in the entry, or place them @n the bencli 
near the door, and thus are always barefooted in their 
houfes, fo as not to dirty their neat mats. During the 
time that the Dutch live at Japan, when they are fome¬ 
times under an obligation of paying vifits at the houfes 
of the Japanefe, their own rooms at the fafiory being 
likewife covered with mats of this kind, they wear, in- 
ftead of the ufual ftioes, red, green, or black flippers, 
which on entering the houfe they pull off: however, 
diey have (lockings on, and Ihoes made of cotton Huff 
with buckles in them, which (hoes are made at Japan, 
and can be walked, whenever they ave dirty. Some 
have them of black fattin, in order to avoid walhing 
them. 

Shoe of an Anchor, a fmall block of wood, convex on 
the back, and having a fmall hole, fufficient to contain, 
the point of the anchor fluk , on the forefide. It is 
ufed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wounding 
the plunks on the (hip’s bow, when afeending or de¬ 
fending ; for whiph purpofe the (hoe Aides up and 
down along the bow between the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as being preffed clofe to the latter by 
the weight of the former. 

To Shoe an Anchor, is to cover the flukes with a 
broad triangular piece of plank, whofe area or fuper- 
ficies is muph larger than that of the flukes. It is in¬ 
tended to give the anchor a ftronger and furer hold of 
the bottom in very Juft and oozy ground. 

Horfe-SHoR. See Farriery, Seft. 47. 

SH( JOTING, in the military art. See Artillery, 
Gunnery, amd Projectiles. 

Shooting, in fportimanlhip, the killing of game by x 
the gun, with or without the help of dogs. Shooting 

Under this article we fhafl lay down all the rules 
which are neceffary to be obferved in order to ren¬ 
der one.accompliflied and fuccefsful in the art of (hoot¬ 
ing; „ a 

The firft thing which the fportfman ought to attend Dircaioru 
to is the choice of his fowling-piece. Cpnveniency re- forchoo- 
quires that the barrel be as light as poffible, at the fame Cngafowi- 
time it ought to poffefs that degree of ftrength which in S‘P iecc * 
will make it not liable to burft. Experience, has pro¬ 
ved, that a thin and light barrel, which is of equal 
thicknefs in every part of its circumference, is much 
lefs liable to burll than one which is confiderably thick¬ 
er and heavier, but \yhich, from being badly filed or 
bored, is of unequal ftrength in different places. 

It is alfo of importance to determine of what length 
the barrel ought to be, in order to acquire that range 
which the fportfman has occufion for. On thi - fub- 
jeft we have received the following information trom 
an experienced fportfman. We have, at different times, 
compared barrels of all the intermediate lengths be- 
twen 28 and 40 inches, and of nearly the fume caliber, 
that is to fay, from 22 to 26; and thefe trials were 
' : ‘ made 
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Shoctin^. made both by firing the piece? from the fhoulder, and 
f r om a firm block, at an equal diftance, and with equal 
weights of the fame powder and of the lame (hot. 

To avoid every pofiibility of error, the quires of 
paper at which we fired were fixed againft planks in- 
Itead of being placed againlt the wall. From thefe 
trials frequently repeated, we found that the lliot pier¬ 
ced an equal number of fheets, whether it was fired 
from a barrel of 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40, inches 
in length. Nay more, we have compared two barrels 
of the fame caliber, but one of them 33, and the other 
66 inches long, by repeatedly firing them in the fame 
manner as the others, at different diftanees, from 45 to 
100 paces, and the refults have always been the fame, 
i. e. the barrel of 33 inches drove its lliot through as 
many ftieets of paper as that of 66 did. The conclu- 
fion from all this is, that the difference of 10 inches in 
the length of the barrel, which feems to be more than 
is ever infilled upon among fportfmen, produces no fen- 
fible difference in the range of the piece ; and therefore, 
that every one may pleafe bimfelf in the length of his bar¬ 
rel, without either detriment or advantage to the lange. 

It may appear as an objection to this, that a duck- 
gun which is five or fix feet long kills at a greater 
diftance than a fowling-peice ; but this is not owing to 
its length, but to its greater weight and thicknefs, which 
give it fitch additional ftrength, that the (hot may be 

3 increafed, and the charge of powder doubled, trebled. 

Proper and even quadrupled. But a barrel of five or fix feet 

length would be very inconvenient for fowling. Thofe 
ic arre . w g Q con f u ] t t ] le appearance of the piece, lightnefs, and 
the eufe with which it is managed, will find that a bar¬ 
rel from 32 to 38 inches will anfwer heft. 

4 The next thing to be confidered is, of what dimen- 
Caliber. fj ons the caliber or bore of a fowling-piece ought to be. 

This matter has been fubjedted to experiment, and it 
has been found, that a barrel of 22 or 24, which 
is the larged caliber ufually employed in fowling-pieces, 
throws its (hot as clofely as one of the frnallclt caliber, 
viz. of 30 or 32 (a). 

5 As to the length and form of die dock, it may be 
form of the down as a principle, that along dock i-: preferable 
Stick. to a fitott one, and at the lame time rather more bent 

than ufual; for a long dock fits firmer to the fhoulder 
than a fliort one, and particularly fo when the fliooter 
is accudomed to place his left hand, which principally 
fupports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod 
into the dock. 

It is certain, however, that the dock may be fo form¬ 
ed as to be better fuited to one man than another. 
For a tall, long-armed man, the dock of a gun fhould 
be longer than for one of a Ids dature and fliorter arm. 
That a flraight dock is proper for him who has high 
fhoulders and a fliort week ; for, if it be much bent, it 
would be very difficult for him, efpecially in the quick 
motion required in fhooting at a flying or running ob- 
jeft, to place the butt of the gun-dock firmly to the 
fhoulder, the upper part alone would in general be fix¬ 
ed ; which would not only raife the muzzle, and confe- 
quently (hoot high, but make the recoil much more 
fenfibly felt, than if the whole end of the flock were 


firmly placed on his fhoulder. Befides, fuppofjrg the Shooting. 

fhooter to bring the butt home to Iris fhoulder, he v o il J 

fcarcely be able to level his piece at the objed. On 

the contrary, a man with low (boulders, and a long 

neck, requires a flock ranch bent; for if it is flraight, 

he will, in the acfl of lowering his head to that place of 

the flock at which his che.-k fhould reft in taking aim, 

feel a conftraint which he never experiences, when by 

the effect of the proper degree of bent, the flock lends 

him fome affiflance, and, as it were, meets his aim half 

way. 

Having now deferibed the fowling piece which ins 
been found to anfwer beft, it will next be proper to 
give fome inftrtidlions for the choice of gunpowder, 

(hot, and wadding. 6 

The various kinds of gunpowder are well known 5 Dut 
but, in the opinion of fome experienced fponlmen, 1 1 
Hervey’s battle powder is the bed. Thofe who v i!h 
to examine the ftrength of powder, may determine it 
by drying fome of it very well, and then trjirg in. w 
many lheets of paper it will drive the flint t’.iiOijg’i, at 
the diftance of 10 or 12 yards. In this trial we Ihotfii 
be careful to employ the fame fized lliot in each experi¬ 
ment, the quantity both of the Ihot and the powder 
being regulated by ex,a. ft weight; other wife we cannot, 
even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty in com¬ 
paring the ftrength of different powders, or of the fame 
powder at different times. 7 

Powder ought to be kept very dry,, for every degree To be kq>- 
of moifture injures it ; and if confidcrable, the faltpetre cr > • 
is diflolved, and the intimate combination of the feveral 
ingredients is entirely deftroyed. It is oblerved, that 
after firing with damp powder the piece becomes 
very foul, which feems to arife from the diminution 
-of the activity of the fire in the explofion. Fl.ifks of 
copper or tin are much better for keeping powder in 
than thofe made of leather, or than finall cafks. Their 
necks ought to be fin,ill and well flopped with cork. . 

The patent ml’cdjbot is now very generally ufed, and g; Z( , 
is reckoned fupeiior to any other. The fize of the- fhot. 
fil'd muft vary according to the particular fpecies of. 
game which is the object of the fportfinan’s purfuit, as 
well as be adapted to the feafon. In the firft month of 
pai t; idge (hooting, i\ r,J 1. is moll proper ; for fince at this 
time the birds fpring near at hand, and we feliorn fire at 
more than tire diftance of 40 paces, if the (hooter takes 
bis aim but tolerably well, it is ahnoft impoflible for a. 
bird at this diftance to efcape. in,the circle which the 
fhot forms. 

As hares fit clofer, and are thinly covered with fur 
at this fiafon, they may ealily be killed with this (hot 
at 30 or 35 paces. N.° 1. is equally proper for fliooj- 
ing fnipes or quails. About the beginning of Ofcn- 
h- b when the partridges are ftronger, N° 3-"is the mod 
proper fliot to be ufed. Many fportlinan ufe no other 
du-ing the whole feafon. The directions which have 
now been given refer only to the patent ill ,t. 

We (hall now fubjoin a table, v.L'ch will fliow at one 
view the number of pellets compofingan ounce weight 
of each fort of (hpt, the patent and the common,.begin¬ 
ning with the finaileft fize.. 

Pate ■; 1 


(a) In fpeaking of the fize of the caliber, we mean by 22 or 24, that fo many balls exaftly fitting it wcV_J: 
iglft one pound ; and every caliber is marked in the fame way. 
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N° 


8 . 
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3 
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5 
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4 
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SHO 

Patent Shot. 
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SHO 


t ounce 

id. 

(B)ki. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id; 

id. 

i ounce 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 


Common Shot. 


626 

48° 

360 

220 

186 

157 

1:5 

8 3 

35o 

260 

235 

190 

140 

no 

95 


Proportion 
■of powder 
and ftiot in 
the charge. 
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Wadding. 


II 

dir 

fact 
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For a fowling piece of a common caliber, which is 
from 24 to 30 balls to the pound weight, a dram and a 
quarter, or at moft a dram and a half, of good powder ; 
and an ounce, or an ounce and a quarter of fliot, is fuffi- 
ciertt. But when (hot of a larger fize is ufed, fuch as N° 
5. the charge of fhot may be increafed one-fourth, for the 
purpofe of counterbalancing in fome degree what the 
fize of the fliot lofes in the number of pellets, and alfoto 
enable it to garnifh the more. For this purpofe the 
fpottfman will find a meafure marked with the proper 
gauges very convenient to him. An tnftrument of this 
nature has been made by an ingenious a; till of London, 
Egg, of the Haymarket. 

A qonfequence of overloading with fhot, is the pow¬ 
der has not fufficient flrength to throw it to its proper 
diftance ; for if the object fired at be diftant, one-half 
of the pellets compofmg the charge, by their too great 
quantity and weight, will ftrike agairift each other, and 
fall by the way ; and thofe which reach the mark will 
have fmall force, and will produce but little or no ef¬ 
fect. 

The ufe of the wadding is to carry the fhot in a 
body to a certain diftance from the muzzle cf the piece. 
It ought to be of foft and pliable materials. The belt 
kind of wadding, in the opinion of an experienced fow¬ 
ler, is a piece of an old hat ; but this cannot be obtain¬ 
ed in fufficient quantity. Next to it nothing is better 
than foft brown paper, which combines fupplenefs with 
confidence, moulds itfelf to the barrel, and never falls to 
the ground within 12 or 15 paces from the muzzle of 
the piece. Tow anfwers very well, and cork has been 
extolled for pclfeffing the peculiar virtue of ir.creafing 
the range and clofeuefs of the (hot. 

The wadding ought to be quite clofe in the barrel, 
but not rammed too hard ; for if it be rammed too clofe, 
or be of a rigid fubftahee, the piece will recoil, and the 
fhot,.will fpread too much. On the other band, if the 
wadding be very loofe, or is compofed of too foft ma¬ 
terials, fuch as wool or cotton, the difebarge will not 
polfefs proper force. 

In loading a piece, the powder ought to be flightly 
rammed down by only preffing the ramrod two cr three 
times on the wad Jin g, and not by drawing up the ram¬ 
rod and then returning it into the barrel with a jerk of 
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Direflinns 
for loading 
and firing. 


the arm feveral times. For when the powder is vie- Shooting, 
lently ermpreifed, Tome of the grains mud be bruifed, 
which will prevent the explofion from being quick, and 
w;ll fpread the fliot too wide. In pouring the powder 
into the barrel, the meafure ought to be held lo as that 
the powder may fall moft readily to the bottom. That 
no grains may adhere to the fides of the barrel, the 
butt end of the piece may be ftruckagainlt the ground. 

The (hot ought never to be rammed down witli force j 
it is fufficient to ftrike the butt-end of the gun againft 
the ground as before. Then the wadding is to be put 
down gently. A fportfman ought never to carry his gun 
under his arm with the muzzle inclined downwards, 
for this pradice loofens the wadding and charge too 
much. 

Immediately after the piece is fired it ought to be re¬ 
loaded ; for while the barrel is (till warm, there is no 
danger of any moifture lodging in it to hinder the pow¬ 
der from falling to the bottom. As it is found that the 
c ldnefs of the barrel, and perhaps the moifture con- 
denfed in it, diminilhes the force of the powder in the 
fir ft fhot; it is proper to fire off a little powder before 
the piece is loaded. Some prime before loading, but 
this is not proper unlefs the touch-hole be very large. 

After"every difeharge the touch-hole ought to be prick¬ 
ed, or a fmall feather may be inferted to clear away any 
humidity or foulnefs that has been contradled. 

The fportfman having loaded, his piece, mull next 
prepare to fire. For this purpofe he ought to place 
his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and at the 
fame time grafp the barrel firmly. The muzzle ill .uld 
be a little elevated, for it is more ufual to fnoot low 
than high. This direflion ought particularly to be at¬ 
tended to when the object is a little diftant; becaufe 
fhot as well as bail only moves a certain diftance point 
blank, when it begins to deferibe the curve of the pa¬ 
rabola. 

Pradice foon teaches the fportfman the proper di¬ 
ftance at which he fhould (hoot. The diftance at which 
he ought, infallibly to kill any kind of game with pa¬ 
tent fhot, N° 3. pr ’Vided the aim be well taken, is from 
25 to 35 paces for the footed, and from 40 to 45 paces 
for the winged, game. Beyond this diftance even to 
50 or 55 paces, both partridges and hares are fometimes 
killed ; but in general the hares are only flightly wound¬ 
ed, and carry away the fhot; and the partridges at that 
diftance prefent fo fmall a furface, that they frequently 
efcape untouched between thefpaces of,the circle. Yet 
it does not follow that a partridge may not be killed 
with N° 3. patent fhot at 60 and even 70 pacesdiftauce, 
but then thefe (hots are very rare. 

In (hooting at a bird flying, ora hare running acrofs, 
it is neceffary to take aim before the object in propor¬ 
tion to its diftance at the time of firing. If a partridge 
flies acrofs at the diftance of 30 or 35 paces, it will be 
fufficient to aim at the head, or at moft but a fmall 
fpace before it. If it be 50, 60, or 70 paces diftant, it 
is then requifite to aim at leaft half a loot before the 
head. The fame pradice ought to be observed in 
(homing at a hare, rabbit, or fox, when running in a 
crofs diredion; at the fame time making due allowance 

for 
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(b) The reader will obferve, that the patent fhot has no N° 6. the X being fubftituted in in its place, and that 
the numbers do not follow each other in the order of progreffion : the reafonof this we cannot affign. 
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£lioot!»g. for tlje diftance and fwiftnefs of tl»c pace, ^Anot. ev 
tiling to be attended to is, that the (hooter ought r.ot 
involuntarily to (lop the mot on of the arms at the mo¬ 
ment of pulling the trigger; for the inftant >; the hand, 
(lops in order to fire, however incc nliderable the time 
be, the bird gets beyond the line of aim, and the (hot 
will mils it. A fportfman ought therefore to accu- 
ftom has hand while he is taking aim to follow the ob- 
jeff. When a hare runs in a ftraight line from the 
(hooter, he (hould take his aim between the ears, other- 
wife he will run the hazard either of miffing,,or at 
lead not of killing dead, or as it is fometimes called 
clean . 

Svery part " A fowling-piece fficSuld not be fired more than 20 
of the piece or 2 5 times without being wafhed ; a barrel when foul 
tobekept nei,her (hoots fo ready, por cariies the (hot fo fi.r as 
flean and w h en c ] ean . The flint, pan, and hammer, Pnould be 
well wiped after each (hot ; this contributes-greatly to 
make the piece go off quick, br,tt then it (huuld be done 
with luch expedition, that the barrel may by reloaded 
whilft warm, for the reaions we have before advanced, 
The flint (hould be ircquently changed, without wait¬ 
ing until it mifles fire, before a new one is put in. Fif¬ 
teen or eighteen (hots, thereiore, fliould only be died 
with the fame flint; the expence is too trifling to be re¬ 
garded, and by changing it thus often much vexation 
will be prevented. 

A gun alfo (hould never be fired with the prime of 
the preceding day 5 it may happen that an old priming 
will fometimes go off well, but it will more li equently 
contract moifture and fuze in the firing ; then, the ob¬ 
ject will moll probably be milled, and that becaufe the 
g piece was not irefii primed. 

When and Fcr information of the young fpoltfman we 

hewgame’s (hall add a few more general dire£tions. In warm wea- 
tohe foer he ought to feek for game in plains and'open 
fought for. grounds, and in cold weather he may l'earch }ittle hills 
expoled to the fun, along hedges among heath, in 
bubbles, and in paftilres where there is much furze and 
fern. The morning is the belt time of the day, before 
•the dew is exhaled, and before the game has been di- 
fturbed. The colour of the (hooter’s drefs ought to be 
the fame with that of the fields arid trees ; in fumfner 
it ought to be gccen, in winter a dark grey. He 
ought to hunt as much as poffible with the wind, not 
only to prevent the game from preceiving the approach 
of him and his dog, but alfo to enable the dog to (cent 
the game at a greater diitance. 

He (hould never be difeouraged from hunting and 
ranging the fame ground over and over again, efpeci- 
#11 y in places covered with heafh, brambles, high grafs, 
or young coppice wood. A hare or rabbit will Fre¬ 
quently fuffer him to pafs feveral times within a few 
yards of its form 'without getting up. He (hould be 
(till more patient when he has marked partridges into 
fueh places, for it often happens, that after the birds 
have been fpTung many times, they lie fo dead that 
they will buffer him almoll to tread upon them before 
they will rife. Pheafants, quails, and woodcocks do the 
feme. . 

He ought to look carefully about him, never-pa fling 
a bufli or tuft of grabs without examination ; but he 
ought never to (bike them with the muzzle of his gun 
for ir will loofen his wadding. He who patiently beats 
and ranges his ground over again, without being dif- 
Vol. XVII. 


couraged, will always hi 1 the greatefi quantity of Sheet'-.--, 
game ; and if he is (hooting in company, he will find 
game where ochers have pafled without difeovering an}-. 

When he has fired J he (hould. call in his dog, tint he 
may not have the mortification to fee game rife which 
he cannot (hoot. When he has killed a bird, initead 
of being anxious about picking it up, he ouglst to fol¬ 
low the red of the covey with his eye till he fee them 
fettle. j" 

Three fpecies pf dogs are capable of receiving the Do - ; u 
proper inilruffion, and -of being trained. Thefe are for Ipoit. 
thelinooth pointer, the fpaniel, and the rough pointer. 

The laft is a dog with long curled h -ir, and feems to 
be a mixed breed of the water-dog and the fpaniti. 

The fmooth pointer is aftive and lively enough in his 
range, but in general is proper only for an open coun¬ 
try. 

The greateft part of thefe dogs are afraid of water, 
brambies, and thickets; but the fpaniel and the rough 
pointer are eafily taught to take the water, even in cold 
weather, and to range the woods and rough places as 
well as the plain. Greater dependence may therefore 
be had on thefe two lad fpecies of dogs than on the 
fmopth pointer. x % 

The education of a pointer may commence when he Dire&iorn 
is only five or fix months old. The onlyleffons which for training 
he can be taught at this time are to fetch and carry'any a P°i nttr - 
thing when delired ; to come in when he runs far off, 
and to go behind when he returns ; ufing, in .the one 
cafe, the words here, come in, and in the other back or 
behind. It is alfo neceffary at this period to acouftom 
him to be tied up in the kennel or liable; but he ought 
not at firft to be tied too long. He (hould be let loofe 
in the morning, and fattened- again in the evening. 

When a dog is not early accuftotned to be chained, lie 
difturbs every perfon in the neighbourhood by howling. 

It is alfo of importance that the perfon who is to train 
him (hould give him his food. 

When the dog has attained the age of 10 or 12 
months, he may be carried into the field to be regular¬ 
ly trained. At fi:(l he may be allowed to follow his 
own inclination, and to run after every animal he fees. 

His indifcriminatir.g eagernefs will foen abate, and he 
will purfue only partridges and hares. He will foon 
become tired of following partridges in vain, and will 
content himfelfafter having fluffed them to follow them 
with his eyes. It will be more difficult to prevent him 
from following hares. 

All young dogs are apt to rake ; that is, to hunt 
with their notes cl,ofe to the ground, to follow birds ra¬ 
ther by the track than by the wind. But paitridges 
lie much better to dogs that wind them, than to thofe 
that follow them by. the track. The dog that winds 
the feent approaches the birds by degrees and without 
difturlfing diem; but they are immediately alarmed 
when they fee a dog tra ing their footfteps. When 
you preceive that your dog is committing this fault, 
call to him. in an ang; y tone ho’d up ; he will then grow 
uneafy,and agitated, goina firft to the one fide and -then 
to the other, until the wind brings him the feent of 
the birds. After finding the game four or five times in 
this way, he will take the -wind of himfelf, and hunt 
with his nofe high. If it be .difficult to corredl this 
fault, it will be neceffary to put the puzzle peg upon 
him. This is of very Ample conftruffion, confiding 
3 K only 
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only of a piece of oak or deal inch'board, one foot in 
length, and an inch and a half in breadth, tapering a 
httle to one end ; at ihe broader end are two holes run 
ning longitudinally, through which the collar of the dog 
is put, and the whole is buckled round his neck ; the 
piece cf wood being projefted beyond his nofe, is then 
faftened-with a piece of leather thong to his under jaw. 
By this means the peg advancing feven or eight inches 
beyond his ftiout, the dog is prevented from putting his 
nofe to the ground and raking. 

As foon as the young dog knows his game you mull 
bring him under complete fubje&ion. If lie is traftable, 
this will be eafy ; but if he is ftubborn, it will be necef- 
liiry to ufe the tra(h cord, which is a rope dr cord of 
20 or 25 fathoms in length fattened to his collar. If 
he refufe to come back when called upon, you mull: 
check him lmartly with the cord, which will often bring 
him upon his haunches. But be fure you never tail to 
him except when you are within reach of the cord. Af¬ 
ter repeating this feveral times he will not fail to 
come back when called ; he ought then to be carelfed, 
and a bit of bread Ihould be given him. He ought now 
conflantly to be tied up, and never unchained, except 
when you give him his food, and even then only when 
he has done fomething to deferve it. 

The next ftep will be to throw down a piece of 
bread on the ground, at the fame moment taking hold 
of ihe dog by the collar, calling out to him, “ take 
heed,—foftly.” After having held him in this manner 
for fome fpace of time, fay to him, “feize—lay hold.” 
If he is impatient to lay hold of the piece of bread be¬ 
fore the fignal is given, correft him gently with a fmall 
whip. Repeat this lelfon until he “ takes heed” well, 
and no longer requires to be held fall to prevent him 
from laying hold of the bread. When he is well ac- 
cuftomed to this manege, turn the bread with a Hick, 
holding it in the manner you do a fowling-piece, and 
having done fo, cry feize. Never fuller the dog to eat 
either in the houfe or field without having firft made 
him take heed in ihis manner. 

Then, in order to apply this lelfon to the game, fry 
fmall pieces of bread in hogs lard, with the dung of par¬ 
tridge ; take thefe in a linen bag into the fields, ftub- 
bles, ploughed grounds, and paftures, and there put the 
pieces in feveral different places, marking thefpots with 
little cleft pickets of wood, which will be rendered 
more diftinguilhable by putting pieces of card in the 
nicks. This being done, call off the dog and conduit 
him to thefe places, always hunting in the wind. After 
he has caught the feent of the bread, if he approaches 
too near, and feems eager to fall upon it, cry to him in 
a menacing tone, “ take heed ;” and if he does not ftpp 
immediately, corredt him with a whip. He will foon 
comprehend what is required of him, and will Hand. 

At the next lelfon, take your gun charged only with 
powder, walk gently round the piece of bread once or 
twice, and fire inftead of crying feize. The next time of 
pradtifmg this lelfon, walk round the bread four or five 
times, but in a greater circle than before, and continue to 
do this, until the dog is conquered of his, impatience, 
and will Hand without moving until the fignal is given 
him. When he keeps his point well, and ftandsfteady 
in this lelfon, you may carry him to the birds; if he runs 
in upon them, or barks when they fpring up, you mull 


corredl him; and if he continues to do fo, you mu (l return 
to the fried bread ; but this is feldom necelfary. 

When the dog has learned by this ufe of the bread 
to take heed, he may be carried to the fields with the 
tralh-cord dragging on the ground. When he fprings 
birds for the firft time, if he Tuns after them cr barks, 
check him by calling out to him, takc-hecd. If he point 
properly, carefs him;'but you ought never to hunt 
without the cord until he point Haunch. 

If the dog runs after flieep, and it be difficult to cure 
him, couple him with a ram, and then whip the dog as 
long as you can follow him. His cries will at nrd 
alarm the ram ; he will run with all his fpeed, and drag 
the dog along with him ; but he will at length take 
courage, turn upon the dog, and butt him feverely with 
his hoi ns. When you think the dog is fulficiently chaf- 
tifed, untie him : he will never run at Iheep again. 

Having now given a few general inftruitions con¬ 
cerning the bell meLhod of training pointers, we (hall 
fubjoin a few obfervations refpedling the moft common 
fpecies of game, the partridge, phealant, groufe, wood¬ 
cock, fnipe, and wild duck. 

Partridges pair in the fpring, and lay their eggs (ge¬ 
nerally from 15 to 20) during May and part of June. 
The young begin to fly about the end of June, and their 
plumage is complete in the beginning of Odober. The 
male has a conlpicuous horfelhoe upon his bread, and 
an obtufe fpur on the hinder part of the leg, which di- 
ftinguilhes him from the female. He is alio rather lar¬ 
ger. ' . 

When a fportfman is (hooting in a country where, 
the birds are thin, and he no longer choofeS to range 
the field for the bare chance of meeting with them, 
the following method will fhow him where to,find them 
on another day. In the evening, from fun-fet to night¬ 
fall, he Ihould' pod himfelf in a field, at the foot of a 
tree or a bulh, and there wait until the partridges begin 
to callorjuck, which they always do at that time; 
not only for the purpofe of drawing together when fe- 
parated, but alfo when the birds ccmpcdng the covey 
are not difperfed. After calling in this manner for 
fome little fpace of time, the partridges will take to 
flight; then, if he mark the place where they alight, 
he may be allured they will lie there the whole night, 
unlefs didurbed. Let him return to the fame pod the 
next morning by break of day, and there watch a while; 
being careful to keep his dog in a dring, if he is not 
under perfeft command. 

As foon as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to call, and foon afterwards will perform the 
fame manoeuvre as on the preceding evening ; that 
is, after having called a while, they will take their 
flight, and will mod cominonly fettle at a little didance. 
There in a few minutes’ they will call again, and fome- 
times take a fecond Sight, but that will be to no great 
didance. Then as foon as the fun is rifen, and the 
fportfman can fee to (hoot, he may call off his dog and 
purfue them. 

. The pheafant is of the fize of a common dunghill 
cock, and lays its eggs generally in the woods, the 
number of which is 10 or 12. 

■ Pheafants are accounted Itupid birds; for when they 
are furprifed they will frequently fquat down like a rab¬ 
bit* fuppofing themfdves to be in fafety as fo.on as their 
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Ahorting. heads are concealed ; and in this way they will fume- 
times fuffer ihcmfeves to be killed with a (tick. T- hey 
love low and moiff places, and haunt the edges. of thole 
pools which are found in woods, as well as the high graf> 
of murflies that are near at hand ; and above all, places 
where there are clumps of alders. 

.V: Groufe, or muir-game, are found in Wales, in the 

northern counties of England, and in great abundance 
in Scotland. The chiefly inhabit thole mountains and 
muirs which are covered with heath, and feldom de¬ 
fend to the low grounds. They fly in companies cf 
four or five braces, and love to frequent molFy places, 
particularly in the middle of the day or when the wea¬ 
ther is warm. In purfuing this game, when the pointer 
lets,and the fportiman perceives the birds running with 
their heads ereft, he mult run after them as fait as he 
can, in the hope that he may get near enough to fhoot 
when they rife upon the wing ; lor he may be pretty 
certain they will not lie well that day. As thefe birds 
are apt to grow foon putrid, they ought to be drawn 
carefully the inftant they are Ihot and fluffed with any 
heath, and if the feathers happen to be wetted they mult 
be wiped dry. 

The woodcock, is a bird of paffage j it commonly gees 
fouthward about the end of October,and remains until the 
middle of March. Woodcocks are fatteft in December 
and January, but from the end of February they are lean. 
At their arrival they drop anywhere, but afterwards take 
up their refidence in copfes of nine or ten years growth. 
They feldom, however, flay in one place longer than 12 
or 15 days. During the day they remain in thole parts 
of the woods where there are void fpaces or glades, 
pickingup earth-worms and grubs from the fallen leaves. 
In the evening they go to drink and walh their bills at 
pools and fprings, after which they repair to the open 
fluids and meadows for the night. It is remarkable, 
that when a woodcock fprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeavours to lind fome 
Made or opening, which he follows to the boundaries of 
The wood. At his return he purfues the fame path a 
„ood way, and then turns to the right or left oppolite 
to fome glade, in order to drop into a thick part of the 
wood, where he may be (lieltered from the wind. He 
may therefore be watched with advantage in thefe nar¬ 
row pafles and little alleys on the edges of woods which 

lead to a pool or fpring, or he may be watched in the 
dulk of the evening near the pools which he frequents. 

The [life is a bird of paffage as well as the wood¬ 
cock. This bird is fcarcely worth flrooting till the 
frofl commences. In the month of November they be- 
o-in to grow fat. Snipes, like woodcocks, frequent 
fprings, i.bogs, and marfhy places, and generally fly 
againft die wind. The flant and crofs fhots are rather 
difficult, as the birds are fmall and fly very quickly. 
The fportiman ought to look for them in the dire&ion 
of the wind ; becaufe then they will fly towards him, 
and prefent a fairer mark. 

The wild duck is alio a bird of paffage, and arrives 
’here in great flocks from the northern countries in the 
beginning of winter, bull, howe-.er, a great many re¬ 
main in our marfhes ar.u fens during the whole year, 
and breed. 

The wild duck differs little in plumage from the tame 
duck, but is eafily diftinguilhed by its fize, which is 
lei's ; by the neck, which is more Sender ; by the foot, 
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which is fmaller ; by the nails, which are nvne black ; 
and above all, by the web of the foot, which is much 
finer and lb her to the touch. 

In the fummer lealbn, when it is known that a team 
of young ducks are in a particular piece of water, and 
juft beginning to fly, the fportiman is fure to find them 
early in the morning dabbling at the edges of the pool, 
and amongft the long grafs, and then he may get very 
near to them ; it is ufual alfo to find them in thole pla¬ 
ces at noon. 

In the beginning of autumn almofl every pool is fie- 
quented by teams cf wild ducks, which remain there 
during the day, concealed in the ruihes. 11 thefe pooh 
are of fmall extent, two (hooters, by going one on each 
fide, making a noife, and tiirowing (tore; into the rufhes, 
will make them fly up; and they will in this way fre¬ 
quently get fhots, elpecially if the pool is not broad, 
and contracts at one end; But the fureft and mo ft fuc- 
cefsful way, is to launch a fmall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to traverfe the rufhes by the openings which 
arc found ; at the fame time making as little noife as 
poffible. In this manner the ducks will fuffer the fportf- 
men to come fufficiently near them to fhoot flying ; ani 
it often happens that the ducks, after having flown up, 
only make a circuit, return in a little time, and again 
alight upon the pool. Then the fportfmen endeavour 
a fecontl time to come near them. If feveral (hoot¬ 
ers are in company, they fliould divide, two fhould 
go in the boat, wlrilft the others fpread themfelves a- 
bout the edge of the pool, in order to fhoot the ducks 
in their flight. In pools which will not admit .1 trow, 
water fpaniels are abfolutely neceflary for this fport. 

In winter they may be found on the margins of little 
pools; and when pools and rivers are frozen up, they 
mull be watched for in places where there are fprings 
and waters which do not freeze. The fport is then 
much more certain, becaufe the ducks are confined to 
thefe places in order to procure aquatic herbs, which 
are almofl their only food at this period. 

SHOP-lifters, are thole that (leal goods privately 
out of Ihops ; which, being to the value of ys. though 
no perfon be in the (hop, is felony without the benefit 
of clergy by the 10 and 11 W. III. c. 23. 

SHO RE, a place w r alhed by the fea, or by fome large- 
river. 

Count Marfigli divides the fea-fliore into three por¬ 
tions : the firlt of which is that track of land which the 
fea jult reaches in florins and high tides, but which it 
never covers; thefecond part of the ihoreis that which 
is covered in high tides and ltorms, but is dry at other 
limes; and the third is the defeent from this, which is 
always covered with water. 

The firlt part is only a continuation of the continent, 
and fuffers no alteration from the neighbourhood of the 
fea, except that it is rendered fit for the g owth of fome 
plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, by the faline 
fleams and impregnations: and it is fcarte to be con¬ 
ceived by any, but thole who have obferved it, how far 
on land the effects of the lea reach, fo as to make the 
earth proper for plants which wall not grow without 
this influence; there being feveral plants frequency 
found on high hills and dry places, at three, four, and 
more miles from the fea, which yet would not grow un- 
lefs in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be found 
elfewhere. 
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Scons The fecoftd part or portion of the ft are is much the ufaa! cotofe of education, and took his matter's de¬ 
li more affefle'd by the fea than the former, being fre- gree with-great applaufe. 

,_ _ ort l l . ci uentlv waftud and beaten hr it. Itsprodtiftions are'ten- 1 By his friends he wks interfiled for the church • but 

dered felt by the water, and it U 1 coveredwith fetid, or after attending a eourfe of tfteblogicitl lea^res, bis mind 
with the fragments of fhslls in form 1 of fetid, stnd'ih feme revolted from a profeflioti whRfh he thought little'’-fiiit- 

places with a taitarorferfiatter depofned'ftbiti' the Water; ed to his talents ; and the devoted his whole time t-vrmi- 

the colour of this whole extent of ground is ufually theffiaticd and mechanical purfuits. He had hftetifor. 
dufky and dull, efpccially where-there are'rocks and tunale enough, to have the celebrated M’Lauriiifor his 
Hone's, and thefe covered with a flimy matter.; preceptor, who having fbon dlfce.vered the bent Of his 

The third part of the ftore is more affefted by the genius, and made a proper eiVunate of the extent b# his 
fea than either of the others ; and is covered with an capacity, encouraged him to’ p-rofecute thofe ftudies in 
uniform cruft of the true nature of the bottom of the which nature had qualified him to make thepgreateft fi¬ 
les, except that plants and animals have their refidence gure. Under,the eye of that eminent mailer, he began 
in it, and the decayed parts'of thefe alter it a little. in 1732 to cohftruft Gregorian telefcopes); and, as the 
SHORE (Jane), the celebrated concubine of the -profefle-r obferved in a letter to Ur Jtarin, “ by tafeino- 
licentious king Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat- - care of tlfe figure of his fpecula, he was enabled to give 
thew Shore, a goldfmith iri Lombard ftreet, London, them larger apertures, and to? carry them to greater 
Kings are feldom unfuccefsful in their amormis purfurfs;. perfection, than had ever been done before him.” See 
therefore there was nothing Wonderful in Mrs Shore’s Optics, n° 97.) ' 

removing from Lombard-ftreet to lhineat court as the In the year 173-6 Mr Short was called to London, at 
royal favourite. Hiftorians reprefent her as extremely the deft-re of Queen Caroline, to give inftrudlions in ma~. 
beautiful, remarkably cheerful, and of mod uncommon thematics to William duke of Cumberland ; and immedi- 
generofity. The king, it is feid, was no lefs captivated ately on his appointment to that very honourable office 
with her temper than with her perfon : fee never made s ’he vitas elefted a fellow of the royal fbciety, and patro- 
ufe of her influence over him to the prejudice of auy' : nifed by the earls of Morton and Macclesfield. In the 
perfon; and if'ever Ihe importuned hrm, it was in fa- year lyjp -'he* accompa-iped the former of thofe noble 
vourof th’e unfortunate. After the death of Edward, lords to the Orkney ifles, where he was employed in 
fire attached herfelf to the lord Ha dings; and when adjufting the geography of that part of Scotland ; and 
Richard III. cutoff that nobleman as an obftacle to happy it was for him that he was fo employed, as he' 
his ambitious fchemes, Jane Shore was arrefted as an might otherwife have been involved in a feuffle which 
accomplice, on the ridiculous accufation'of witchcraft, took place between the retainers of Sif James Stewart 
This, however, terminated only in a public penance ; > bf Barra-arid the attendants of the earl, in which feme 
excepting that Richard rifled her of all her little pro- ■ of the-'latter were dangerously wouaded. 
perty but whatever feverity bright have beefi ekercifed ; Mr Short having returned to London, and finally 
towards her, it appears that fee, was alive, though fuf- eftabliflied himfelf there in the line of his profeffion, was 
ficiently wretched, under the reigq of Henry VIII. in 1743 employed by lord Thomas Spencer to make 
when Sir Thomas More few her-poor, old 5 and ferivel- -for him a'refleiftor of twelve feet focus, for which he 
led, without the leaft trace of her former beauty. Mr received 600 guineas. He made feveral other telefcopes 
Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, has adopted the - of the feme focal difiance with greater improvements 
popular ftory related in the old hrftorical ballad, bf her and higher magnifiers ; and in 1-752 finilhedone for the 
perifting by hunger in a ditch where Shoreditch now king of Spain, for which, with its whole apparatus, he 
Hands. But Slow affures us that ftreet was fo named 'received 1200I. This was the nobleftinftrument of the 
before her time. ’ '<*■ '■>'-> - kind-that had then been c-onftrufted, and perhaps it has 

SHORL. See Schorl. s -i * never'yet been ferpaffed except by the aftonifeing re- 

SHORLING and Morling, are words to-di ft in- flfetors-of Herfchel. See Telescope. 
guife fells of fteep \-JhorVmg being the fells- after the -Mr Short was wont to vifit the place of his nativity- 
fleeces are feorn off the llveep’s back ; and morling,tbs once every tvs'© or three years during his refidence in 
fells Head off after they ‘die or arp killed; I11 tome - London, and in 1766 he vifited it for the laft time. On- 
parts of England they uhderftand by a jhorling,n -fteep the 15th of June 1768 he died, after a very Ihort ill- 
whole fleece is feorn off; and by a morling , a feeep that nefs, at Newington Butts,-near London, of a mortifica- 
dies. - rtfen in his bowels, and was buried ©a the 2 zd of the 

SHORT (James), an eminent optician, was-born in feme month, having completed, within a few days, his 
1 Edinburgh on the 10th of June, O S. in the year 1710. -fifty-eighth year. He left a fortune of about 2o,oool. 
At ten years of age, having loft his father and mother, of which 15,000 k was bequeathed to two nephews', 
and being left in a ftate of'indigenbe, kb’ WftS "received "and the reft in legacies to his friends. In gratitude for 
intoHeriot’s. Hofpita], (fee Edincburgh Pul'lk Build- the fteady patronage of the earl of Morton, he left to 
ings, n° 16.), where lie food difplayed his mechanical his daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, afterwards conn- 
genius in conftruftiog, for hifnfelf, little cheifts, book- tefs of Aboyne, 1000I. and the reverfion of bis fortune, 
cafes, and other conveniences, with fuch tools as fell in feould his nephews die without Hue ; hut this twee- 
his way. At the age of twelve he was removed From fionary legacy the lady, at the deffre of-her father, ge- 
the Hofpital to the High School, where he feovved at-Bcroufly relinquifted by a deed in favour of Mr Short’s 
confiderable tafte for claffical-literature, and generally biother Mr Thomas Short and his children. Mr 
kept at the head of his forms. In the year 1726 he Short’s eminence as an artift is uriiverfally known, and 
■vyas entered into the univerfityj'\vhert he paflsdfthfbugh >! we>MVe ‘often heard ’ him fpoken of by thofe who had: 

' - . . ! known-. 
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Start known him from his youth, as s man of virtue ant. of 
II veiy amiable manners. 
shnt - SmRT-Hemd i/riiing. See S r i jiOGa.tr h y,. 

Shout -hinted, in the manege. A horfe is laid to be 
faarl-j edited that has a (bort paftern ; when tins joint, 
or the paftern is too (bort, thelvrfe is fubjed to have 
his fore legs from life knee to the cornet all in a ftraigbt 
line. Commonly your (hart-jointed horfcs do not ma- 
nei,e fo well as the long-jointed ; but out of the manege 
the (hort-jointeJ are the heft for travel or;fatigue. 

Short- Sightednefs, a certain defed in vifion, by which 
objed's cannot be diftmdly feen unlefs they are very 
near the eye. See Optics, nV J- 5 ' 5 ' 

SHORTFORD, q. d. fore-clofe, an ancient cuftom 
in the city of Exeter, when the lord of the fee cannot 
be anfwered rent due to him out of his tenement, and 
no diftrefs can be levied for the fame. The lord is then 
to come to the tenement, and there take a (lone, or 
fome other dead thing olf the tenement, and bring it 
before the mayor and bailiff, and this he muft do feven 
quarter days fucceffirely ; and if on the feventh quarter 
day the lord is not fatisfied of his rent and arrears, then, 
the tenement (hall be adjudged to the lord to hold the 
, feme a year and a day ; and forthwith proclamation is 
to be made in the court, that if any man claims any 
title to the faid tenement, he muft appear within the 
year and day next following, andfatisfy the lord of the 
faid rent and arrears : but if no appearance be made, 
and the rent not paid, the lord comes again to the 
court, and prays that, according- ta the cuftom, the 
faid tenement be adjudged to him iu his demefne as 
of fee, which is done accordingly, fo that the lord hath 
from thenceforth the faid tenement, with the appurte¬ 
nances to him and his heirs. 

SHOT a denomination given to all forts of balls for 
fire-arms; thofe for cannon being of iron, and thofe for 
guns, piftols, &c. of lead. See Shootihg. 

Cafe Shot formerly confided of all kinds of old iron, 
nails, mufket-balls, Hones 8 c c. ufed as above- 

Shot ef a cable, on (hip-board, is thefplicing of two 
ea bles together, that a (hip may ridefafe in deep waters 
and in great roads ; for a (hip will ride eafrer by one (hot 
ef a cable, than by three (liort cables out ahead. 

Grape Shot. See GnAPR-Sbot. 

Patent milled Shot is thus made : Sheets of lead, 
•whole thicknefs correfponds with the fize of the (hot 
required, are cut into (mail pieces, or cubes, of the 
form of a die. A great quantity of thefe little cubes 
are pat put into a large hollow-iron cylinder, which 
is mounted horizontally and turned by a winch ; when 
by their friction againft one another and againft the 
fides of the cylinder, they are rendered perfectly round 
and very fmooth. The other patent (hot is cad hi 
moulds', in the fame way 1 as bullets are. 

Suor-Flaggon, a fort of fiaggdn fomewhat bigger than 
ordinary, which in fome counties, particularly Derby - 

fhire, it is the cuftom for the hoft to ferve his guefts in, 
alter they have drank above a (hilling. 

Small Shot, or that ufed for fowling, (hould be well 
fixed, and of a moderate bignefs for (hould it be too 
«t eat, then it dies' thin, and fcatters too much £ or if 
too fmall, then it hath net weight and ftrength to pe¬ 
netrate far, and the bird is apt to fly away with it. In 
order, therefore, to have it fuitable to’ the occaflon, it 


not being always to he .ad m evtrv pare fit for toe pur- Shot. 
pole, we (hall let down the true method qf making all 
forts and fuses under the name of inovU-Jho'. Its prin¬ 
cipal good properties are to be round and folid. 

Take any quality cf Jead you think fit, and melt it 
down in an iron vefi’el ; and as it melts keep it ftirring 
with an iron ladle, (kimming oil' all impurities whatfo- 
over that may arife at the top : when it begins tp look 
of a greenifh col.ur, drew on it as mudi auripigmentuni 
or yellow opjmeut, finely powdered, as will lie on a {hil¬ 
ling to every 12 or 14 .pound pf.lcad ; alien ftirring 
them together, the orpiment will flame. 

The ladle (hould have a notch .on one fide of the 
brim, for more eafily pouring out the lead ; the ladle 
muftremain in the melted lead, that its heat may be die 
fame with that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 
which otherwife might happen by its being cither too 
hot or too cold : then, to. try your lead, drop a little of 
it into water, and if the drops prove round, then the 
lead is of a proper heat; if otherwife, and the (hot have 
tails, then add more orpiment to increafe the heat, till 
it be found fufficient. 

1 Then take a plate pf copper, about the hignefs of a 
trencher, which muft be made with a hollownels. in the 
middle, about three inches compafs, within which rmift 
be bored about 40 holes according to the fize of the 
(hot which you intend to caft : the hollow bottom (hould 
be thin; but the thicker the brim, the better it will re¬ 
tain the heat. Place this plate on a frame of iron, over 
a tub or velfelof water, about four inches from the wa¬ 
ter, and fpread burning coals on the plate, to keep the 
lead melted upon it: then take fome lead and pour iu 
gently on the coals on the plate, and it will make its 
way through the. holes, into the water, and form itfelf 
into (hot; do this 1 till all your lead be run through 
the holes of the plate taking care, by keeping your 
coals alive, that the lead do not cool, and fo (top up.thc 
holes. 

. While you are catling in this manner, another perfon 
with another ladle may catch fome of the (hot, placing 
the ladle four or five inches underneath the plate in.the 
water, by which means you will fee if they are defec¬ 
tive, and reftify them. 

Your chief care is.to keep the lead in a juft degree 
of heat, that it be not fo cold as to ftop up the holes 
in your plate, nor fo hot as to caufe the (hot to crack: 
to remedy the heat, yon muft refrain working till it is 
of a proper coolnefs ; and to remedy the coolnefs of your 
lead and plate, you muft blow your fire ; obferving, that 
the cooler your lead is, the larger will be your (hot; as 
the hotter it is, the fmaller they will be. 

. After you have done calling, take them out of the 
water, and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, 
ftirring them continually that they do not melt,; when 
dry, you are to feparate the great (hot from the fmall, 
by the help of a fieve made for that purpofe, according 
to their feveral fizes. But thofe who would have very 
large (hot, make the lead trickle with a (lick out of the 
ladle into the water, without the plate. 

If it ftop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will run 
again ; care muft be had that none of your implements 
be greafy, oily, or the like ; and when the (hot, being' 
feparated, arc found tc-o large or too finall for your pur- 
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pcfir, or oihevwife imperfeft, they will ferve again at 
v the next operation. 

The fizes of common {hot for fowling are from N° 1 to 
f>, and fmaller, which is called milliard feed, or duft (hot; 
but N° 5 isfmall enough for any (hooting whatfoevcr. 
The N° 1 may be tiled for w ild geefe; the N° 2 for ducks, 
widgeons, and other water-fowl ; the N° 3 for phea- 
fants, partridges after the firfl month, and all the fen- 
fowl : the N° 4 for partridges, woodcocks, &c. ; and 
the N° 5 for fn : pes and all the fmaller birds. 

Tin-Cafe Shot, in artillery, is formed by putting 
a great quantity of fmall iron (hot into a cylindrical 
tin-box called a canniller, that juft fits, the bore of the 
gun. Leaden bullets are fometime's ufed in the fame 
manner ; and it mull be obferveJ, that whatever num¬ 
ber or fixes ofthefhots are ufed, they mud weigh with 
their cafes nearly as much as the fhot of the piece. 

SHOVEL (Sir Claudefly), was born about the year 
1650 of parents rather in the lower rank of life. He 
was put apprentice to a fhoemaker ; but d.fliking this 
profeffion, he abandoned it a few years after, and went 
to La. He was at firft a cabin boy with Sir Chriftu- 
pher Mynns, but applying £0 the iludy of navigation 
with indefatigable induftry, his ikill as a feaman foon 
raifed him above thatftation. 

The corfairs of Tripoli having committed great out¬ 
rages on the Englifh in the Mediterranean, Sir John 
Narborough was lent in 1674 to reduce them to rea- 
ibn. As he had received orders to try the effedls of 
negociation before he proceeded to hoftilities, he fent Mr 
Shovel, who was at that time a lieutenant in his fleet 
to demand fatisfadlion. The Dey treated him with 
a great deal of difrefpeft, and fent him back without 
an anfwer. Sir John difpatched him a fecond. time, 
with orders to remark particularly the fituation of things 
on more. The behaviour of the Dey was worfe than 
ever. Upon Mr Shovel’s return, he informed Sir John 
that it would be poflible, notwithftanding their fortifi¬ 
cations, to burn all the {hips in the harbour. The boats 
were accordingly manned, and the command of them 
given to Lieut. Shovel, who feized the guardlhip, and 
burnt four others, without lofing a man. This addon 
lb teriified the Tripolins, that they fued for peace.— 
Sir John Narborough gave fo favourable an account of 
this exploit, that Mr Shovel was foon'after made captain 
cf the Sapphire, a fifth rate {hip. 

In the battle of Bantry-Bay, after the revolution, he 
commanded the Edgar, and, for his gallant behaviour 
in that addon, was foon after knighted by king William. 
Next year he was employed in tranfporting an army in¬ 
to Ireland; a fervice which he performed with fo much 
diligence and dexterity, that the king raifed him to 
the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and delivered his 
commiflion with his own hands. Soon after he was 
made rear-admiral of the red, and (hared the glory of 
the vidory at La Hogue. In 1694, he bombarded 
Dunkirk. In 1703, he commanded the grand fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and did every thing in his power to 
alii ft the Proteftants who were in arms in the Cevennes. 

Soon after the battle off Malaga, he was prefented 
by prince George to Queen Anne, who received him 
g neioufly, and next year employed him as commander 
in chief. 

In 1705 he commanded the fleet, together with the 
,?arls of Peterborough and Monmouth, which was fent 
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into the Mediterranean; and it was owing to him chief- Shew lee 
ly that Barcelona was taken. After an unfuccefsful II 
attempt upon Toulon, he failed for Gibraltar, and from ?hrcv ' ftt " 
thence homeward with a part of the fleet. On the 2 2d 
of Odober, at night, his fliip, with three others, was 
call away on the rocks of Scilly. All on board ptrifh- 
ed. His body was found by fome ftfhermen on the 
ifland of Scilly, who dripped it of a valuable ring, and 
afterwards buried it. Mr Paxton, the purfer of the 
Arundel, hearing of this, found out the fellows, and 
obliged them to difeover where they had buried the 
body. He carried it on board his own fhip to Portf- 
mouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and 
interred with great folemnity in Weftminfler abbey. A 
monument was afterwards ereded to his memory by the 
diredion of the Queen. He married the w idow of his 
patron, Sir John Narborough, by whom he left two 
daughters, co-heirefles. 

SHOVELER, in ornithology, a fpecies of Anas. 

JjHQULD.ER-blade, a bone of tire (boulder, of a 
triangular figure, covering the hind part of the ribs, 
called by anatomifts xh&fcapulawi. omoplata . See Ana¬ 
tomy, 

SHOUT, clamour, in antiquity, was frequently 
ufed on eccleflaftical, civil, and military occafions, as a 
(ign of approbation, and fometimes of indignation.— 

Thus as Cicero, in an aflembly of the people, was ex- 
poling the arrogance of L. Antony, who had had the 
impudence to caufe himfelf to be inferibed the patron 
of the Romans, the people on hearing this raifed a (hout 
to (how their indignation. In the ancient military dif- 
eipline, fheuts were ufed, x. Upon occafion of the ge¬ 
neral’s making a fpeech or harangue to the army from 
his tribunal. This they did in token of their approving 
what had been propofed. 2. Before an engagement, ir. 
order to encourage and fpirit their own men, and fill 
the enemy with dread. This is a praftice of great an¬ 
tiquity ; befides which, it wants not the authority of 
reafon to fupport it; for as mankind are endowed with 
two fenfes, hearing and feeing, by which fear is raifed 
in the mind, it may be proper to make ufe of the ear 
as well as the eye for that purpofe. Shouts were alfo 
railed in the ancient theatre, whenjwhatWas a£ledpleafed 
the fpedlators. Ic was ufual for thofe prefent at the 
burning of the dead to raife a great (hout, and call the 
dead perfon by his name before they fet fire to the pile. 

SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloudcondenfed into 
Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE. See 80m. 

SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropfliire in 
England. This town, the metropolis of the county, 
grew up out of the ruins of Uriconium, anciently a 
city, now a village called V/roxeler, about four miles 
from it. The Saxons called it Scrolbes Berig, from 
the (hrubs that grew about it; and from thence the 
prefent name of Sbre'wjbury is fuppofed to have been 
firmed. It is plejfantly fituated upon a hill near the 
Severn, over which there are two handfome bridges. 

It was a place of note in the Saxon times; after 
which it was granted by William the Conqueror, toge¬ 
ther with the title of earl and mod of the county, to 
Roger de Montgomery, who built a caftle upon the 
north fide of it, where the Severn, that encompaftes it on 
all other fides, leaves an opening. Hisfon Robert built 
alfo a wall acrofs this neck cf land, when he revolted 

from 
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Shrewibu* from Henry I. We learn from doomfday book, that 
ry. at that time, when a widow of this town married, flie 
paid 20 ihillings to the king, and a virgin io. The 
abovementioned Roger founded alfo, and endowed 
here, a Benediftine monaftery and a collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and lpent the reft of his days as a monk in the abbey, 
and when he died was interred in its church. From 
the hiftory of this church and monaftery, it appears, 
that eccleliaftical benefices about that time were here¬ 
ditary. The abbey became fo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. Befides this 
abbey, in after times there were there others, viz. a 
Francifcan, Dominican, and Auguftinian, and likewife 
two collegiate churches; one dedicated to St Chad 
and the other to St Miry. In the conteft between the 
emprefs Maud and Stephen, this town, and its gover¬ 
nor William Fitz-Allan, fided with the emprefs. In 
Henry III.’s time, a part of it was burnt down by 
the Welch ; and in Richard II.’s reign a parliament 
was held in it. At a place called Battkjield, near this 
town, Henry Percy the younger, 'furnamed Hoifpur , 
was killed in an engagement with Henry IV. againft 
whom he had rebelled. The king afterwards built a 
chapel upon the fpot, and endowed it for the fnpport of 
two priefts to pray for the fouls of theflain. Two of Edw. 
IV.’s Tons were born here : namely, Richard, duke of 
York, whom Perkin Warbeck afterwards perfonated, 
and who was murdered in the Tower; and George 
Plantagenet, who died before his brothers. Here firft 
broke out the fweating-ficknefs, which carried off great 
numbers, fo fuddenlv, that thofe who were feized with 
it either died or recovered in the fpaee of 24 hours. In 
the beginning of the civil wars, king Charles I. came 
hither, and formed an army, with which he marched 
towards London; but was met by the parliament’s forces 
at Edgehill. He cor.iir.ue_u here from the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember to the 12th of October, during which time he 
was joined by prince Rupert, and man) of the gentry 
and nobility of thefe parts. This town anciently gave 
title of earl to the Montogrceries, and afterwards to the 
Talbots, by whom it is ftill retained. Here is a free 
grammar-fehool, with three matters, and feveral ufhers, 
well endowed by Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, 
and not inferior to many colleges in the unit erfities. 
It has a good library and chapel, and there ar e feveral 
fcholarlhips appropriated to it in the univerfity of Cam¬ 
bridge. Here are alfo feveral hofpitals, alms-houfes, 
and charity-fchools. This town is one of the moft flou- 
rilhing in England, having two great weekly markets 
for corn, cattle, and provifions ;and another for Welch 
cottons and flannels, of which great quantities are fold. 
A great trade is carried on with the Welch, who bring 
their commodities hither, as to the common mart of 
both nations. The town in large and well-built, and 
the lituation extremely pleafant. There is a very beau¬ 
tiful walk called the quarry, between the town walls and 
the Severn, delightfully (haded with rows of lime-trees, 
fo that it is not inferior to the Mall in St James’s Park. 
Tire town is alfo noted for its gallantry and polite- 
nefs, being full of gentry, for whom there are always 
balls and affemblies once a-week all the year round.— 
Here is a fine houfe and gardens, which belonged to 
the earl of Bradford ; and in the neighbourhood, as 
Wroxcter, the Roman highway, called Watling-ftreet, 


may be feen for feveral miles, where Roman coins are Shake 
frequently found. In Shrewfbnry are 12 incei pointed , II 
trading companies; and the cor poration has a power to 
try even capital caufes of itfelf, except high treafon. 

It is ftid that thigh-bones of dead men have been 
found here a yard long, and teeth three inches round 
and three long. 

SHRIKE. See Lanius. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology. SeeCANCER, n° 5. and 6. 

SHRINE, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a cafe or box to 
hold the relics of feme faint, 

SHROPSHIRE, a cour.ty of England, bounded 
on the fouth by Worcefterfhire, Herefordfhire, and 
Radnoifhire; on the north, by Chefhire ; on the eall, 
by Staffordfhire ; on the weft, by Montgomeryftiire 
and Denbighlhire, in Wales. Its length is between 
49 and 50 miles, its breadth about 38, and its circum¬ 
ference about 2 to. It is an inland county, contain¬ 
ing 890,000 acres, 113,680 inhabitants, and 15 hun¬ 
dreds, in which are 170 parifhes, and 15 market 
towns. It makes a part of three biflioprics, viz. 
Hereford, Coventry and Litchfield, and St Afaph. 

Some part of it lies cn the north, and fome on the 
fouth fide of the Severn. Befides the Severn, it is 
alfo watered by the Tend or Ttfidiauc, as it is called 
in Welch, which flows from the mountains of Rad- 
norfhire; and by the Tern, which has its rife and 
name from one of thofe pools called tearties, in Staf- 
fordlhire. All thefe abound with fifti, efpscially 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, and eels. 

The air, efpecially upon the hills, with which the 
county abounds, is very wholefome. There is as great 
a diverfity of foil as in moft other counties. On 
the hills, where it is poor, isveiy good pafture for 
fheep ; and in the low ground?, were it is very rich,, 
along the Severn in particular, there is plenty of grids 
for hay and black cattle, with all forts of corn. No 
county is better provided w'ith fuel than this, having 
in it many inexhauftible pits of coal, and alfo mines of 
lead and iron. Over moft of the coal-pits in this coun-. 
ty lies a ftralum or layer of blackilh porous rock, of 
which, by grinding and boiling, they make pitch and 
tar, which are rather better than the common fort for 
caulking {hips, as they do not crack, but always con¬ 
tinue dole and fmooth. Quarries of linie-ftone and 
iron-ftone are common enough in the county, and the 
foil in many places is a reddiih clay. As it lies, upon 
the borders of Wales, it was anciently full of caftles 
and walled'towns. On the fide next that country there 
was an almoft continued line of calile^, to guard the 
county againft the inroads and depredations of the 
Welch. The borders here, as thofe between England 
and Scotland, were called mat chef, and there were cet- 
t un noblemen intitle ■ barones marebia, marchiones dc m-.r- 
chia IVallia, “ lords of the marches, or rna. quizes of the 
marches of Wales,” who were veiled with a fort of pa¬ 
latine jurifdiAi n, held courts of jmtice to determn e 
controverfus, and enjoyed many privileges and immun.- 
ties, the better to enable and encourage them to prottA 
the county againft the incurfior.s of the Welch, and to 
maintain order amongft the borderers ; but they often 
abufed their power, and were the greateft of tyrants. 

As to the ecclefiaftical govei; ment of Ve county, 
the far greater part, namely, all that belongs to the bi¬ 
flioprics ef Hereford, and of Litihfidd and Coventry* 

is 
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ii under the jurifiMion and vifitation of the archcea on 
i of Shrewfeury or Salop, and is divided into icvoial 
^^diinries. 

The Oxford circuit includes in it this county, which 
fends 12 members to parliament, viz. two tor the ihire, 
and two for cr.ch of the following town-, Shrewfbury, 
Ludlow, Warlock, and Bifhop’s Call.e 

SHRQVE-Tues’day, is the Tuefday after Qujn- 
quagefima Sunday, or the day immediately precemng 
the hi ft of Lent ; being fo called from the Saxon word 
jhrv,\-, which fignifies “ to confefs,” Hence Siirove- 
Tuefdny fignifies Confctlion-Tuelday ; on which euy 
all the people in every parilh throughout England 
(during the Rosnifh tiraes) were obliged to contef, their 
fins, one by one, to their own parifh-prielts, in their own 
panlb-c. urchei.; and, that this might be dune the m.-io 
regularly, the great bell in every parilh wasitmg at ten 
o’clock (or perhaps fooner), that it might be heard by 
all, and that they might attend, according to the un¬ 
tom then in ufe. And though the Komiiti relig on has 
now given way tr the I roteltant religion, th. cuu-om 
of ringing the great bell in the ancient paiilJi-chuiches, 
at leaft in feme of them, ftill remains, and obtains in 
and about London the name of Pancake bell; perhaps, 
becaufe after the conTeffion it was cuflomary for the le- 
veral perfons to dine on pancakes < r fritters. Mi ft 
churches, indeed, have rejected that cultom of ringing 
the bell on Shrove-Tuefday ; but the ulage of dining 
on pancakes or fritters, and fuch like provifion, 'ftill 
continu s 

SHROUDS (Jcrud Sax.), a range of large ropes 
extending from the maft-heads to the right and left fide 
of the fhip, to fupport the mails, and enable them to 
carry fail. See. 

The fhrouds as well as the fails are denominated from 
the mails to which they belong. Thus they are the 
main, fore, and mizen fhrouds ; the main-tep-maft, 
fore-top-maft, or mizen-top-maft fhrouds ; and the 
main-top-gallant, fore-top-gulL n: or mizen-top-gallant 
fhiouds. The number of fhrouds by which a malt is 
fuftained, as well as the fize of rope of Which they arc 
formed, is always in pr poition to the fize of the malt 
and the weight of the fail it is intended to carry. 

Bowfprit fhrouds are thofe which fupport the bow- 
fprit. Bumkin fhrouds are thofe which fupport the 
bumkins. Futtock fhrouds are fhrouds which conneft 
the efforts of the topmaft fhrouds to the lower fhrouds. 
Bentinck-fhrouds are additional fhrouds to fuppoitthe 
malts in heavy gales. Preventer fhrouds are limilar to 
bentinck-fhrouds, _and are ufed in bad weather to eaie 
the lower rigging. See Mast and Sail. 

SHRUB, fruicx, a little, low, dwarf tree, or a 
woody vegetable, of a fize lefs than a tree ; and which, 
inftead of one tingle (tern, frequently from the fame 
root puts forth feveral fets or Items. See Plant and 
Tree. Such are privet, phillyrea, holly, box, honey- 
fuckle, &c. Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn a 
kind of buttons, or gems, in the axis of the leaves ; 
thefe buttons are as lb many little ova, which, coming 
to expand by the warmth of the fo,lowing fpring,.open 
into.leaves and flowers. By this, together with the 
height, fome Jidiuguifh fhrubs iromfujfmtices, or under 
fhrubs, which are low bulhes, that do not put forth 
any of thefe buttons, as fage, thyme, &c. 

2 


The two hat died throbs we are poffeffed of are the 'tMitwU 
ivy and box ; thefe llar.d the feverity of our lharpdl J 
Winters unhurt, while other fhrubs per.fh, and trees 
have their folid bodies f’plit and torn to pieces. In the 
hard winter c-f the year iW?, thefe two thrubs fuffered. 
no injury any where ; though the yews -and hollies, 
which arc generally fuppofed very lrardy, were that 
winter in fome places killed, and in others dripped of 
their leaves, and damaged in their bark, Fui ze-bufhes 
were foundto be fomewhat hardier than thefe, but they 
fomerimes perifLed, at leaft down to the root. The 
broom feemed to occupy the next ftep of hardinefs be¬ 
yond thefe. This lived where the others died, and 
where even this died, the juniper fhrubs were fometimes 
found unhurt. This la ft is the only lhrub that approach¬ 
es to the hardiaefs of the box and ivy, but even it 
does not quite come up to them ; for while they fuffer 
nothing in whatever manner they are expofed, the ju¬ 
niper, though it bears cold well under the flicker of 
other trees, yet cannot bear the viciffitudcs of heat and 
cold ; inlomuch that fome juniper thrubs weic found 
half dead and half vigorous: that fide which faced the 
mid-day fun having perifhed by the fuccetfive th wing 
and freezings of its lap ; while that which was not ec- 
pofed to the viciffitudes of heat had ban the c; Li per¬ 
fectly well. Such fhrubs as are not hardy enough to 
defy the winter, but appear h Jf dead in the fbring. 
may often be recovered by Mr Evelyn’s method pt beat¬ 
ing their branches with a {lender hazel-wand, to ftnke 
off the withered leaves and buds, and give a free pai- 
fage to the air to the internal parts. Where this fails, 
the method is to cut them down to the quick, and if 
no.part of the trunk appears in a growing condition, 
they muft be taken off down to the level of the ground. 
Philofopbical Tranfadtior.s, n° 165. 

SHUCKFORD (Samuel), curate of Shelthon in 
Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury, and chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, was a learned Englilliman. His 
manners were thofe of a philofopher, uncorrupted by 
the manners of the world. He wrote a hiftoryof the 
world, facred and profane, to ferve as an introduction 
to Prideaux, in 3 vols 8vo. It is heavily written, hut 
difpiays a great deal cf erudition. His death, which 
happened in 1756, prevented him from carrying it 
down to the year 747 before Chrift, where Prideaux 
begins. He wrote aifo a treatife on the Creation and 
Fail of Man, to ferve as a fupplement to the preface to 
his hiitory. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufaflures, an inftrument 
ufed by the weavers, which guides the thread it contains, 
either of woollen, filk, flax, or othermatter, fo as tomake 
i t form the woofs r.f Huffs, cloths, ILens, ribbands, &c. 
by throwing the ihuttle alternately from left to right, 
and from right to left, acrofi. between the threads on the 
warp, which are ftretched out lengthwife on the loom. 

In the middle of the ihuttle is a kind cf cavity, cull¬ 
ed the eye or chamber of the Ihuttle ; wherein is inclofed 
tlie fpoul, which is a part of the thread deftined for the 
woof; and this is wound on a little tube of paper, ruili 
01 othermatter. 

The ribband-weaver’s (buttle is very different frrm 
that of moft other weavers, though it ferves ior the 
fame purpofe : it is of box, fix or fevon inches long, 
one broad, and as much deep ; fhod with iron at both 

ends. 
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ends, which terminate in points, and are a little crook¬ 
ed, the one towards the right, and the other towards 
the left, reprefenting the figure of an oa horizontally 
placed. See Weaving. 

SIALOGOGUES, medicines which promote the 
falivary difcharge. 

SIAM Proper by fome called Upper, (to diftinguifh 
it from the Lower Siam under which are often inclu¬ 
ded Laos, Cambodia, and Malacca), is bounded on the 
north by the kingdoms of Pegu and Laos; on the eaft 
by Cambodia and Cochin-China ; on the fouth by Ma¬ 
lacca and the bay of Siam ; and on the weft by the 
ocean. But as the opinions of geographers are ex¬ 
tremely various concerning the fituation and extent of 
moft of the inland countries of Afia and Africa, neither 
the extent not boundaries of Siam are yet accurately 
known. By fome it is fuppofed to extend 550 miles 
in length, and 2 jo miles in breadth ; in fome places it 
is not above 50 miles broad. 

The winds blow here from the fouth upon the coaft 
of Siam, in March, April, and May, in April the rains 


They have no European fruits except oranges, le¬ 
mons, citrons, and pomegranates. They have bananas, 

Indian figs, jaques, dnrions, mangoes mangoftar.s, ta¬ 
marinds, ananas, and cocoa-nuts ; they have alfo abun¬ 
dance of pepper and fugar-canes. Tfie mountains are 
covered with trees which make good mails. The ve¬ 
getable of greateft ufe in the country is the bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in marlhy foils, and is often found 
of a prodigious fize. Cotton trees are found in great 
numbers; and others that yield capoc, a very fine cot¬ 
ton wool, but fo Ihort as to be unfit for fpinning, 
though it anfwers very well for fluffing mattreifes and 
pillows. 4 

There is no country where elephants abound more Animals, 
than in Siam, or where they are held in greater venera¬ 
tion. They have a few horfes, Iheep, and goats, be- 
lides oxen and buffaloes; but they have no good ani¬ 
mal food except the flelh of hogs, their beef and mutton 
being of a very indifferent quality. ^ 

The Siamefe are of finall ftature, but well propor- Defcription 
tioned ; their complexions are fwarthy ; the faces of oftheinha* 


begin, in May and June they fall almoft without cea- both the men and women are broad, and their fore-* ,ltants ' 


fing. In July, Auguft, and September, the winds blow 
from the weft, and the rains continuing, the rivers over¬ 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each fide, and for 
more than 150 miles up the ftream. At this time, 
and more particularly in July, the tides are fo ftrong 
as to come up the river Menan as far as the city of 
Siam, which is fituated 60 miles from its mouth; and 
l'ometimes as far as Louvo, which is 50 miles higher. 
The winds blow from the weft and north in October, 
when the rain ceafes. In November and December the 
winds blow dry from the north, and the waters being 


heads, fuddenly contra&ing, terminate in a point, as 
well as their chins. They have fmall black eyes, hol¬ 
low jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their 
teetl’ are dy e( j black, their nofes are Ihort and round at 
tne end, and they have large ears, which they think 
very beautiful. Their hair is thick and lank, and both 
fexes cut itfo fhort that it reaches no lower than their 
ears ; the women make it Hand up on their foreheads ; 
and the men (have their beards, <5 

People of diftinftion wear a piece of calico tied Drefs, 
about their loins, that reaches down to their knees.— 


in a few days reduced to their ancient channels, the The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and 

'' ’ * ■ r r,, -- •_ r__/v tuc j c it into their girdles, which gives it the appearance 

of a pair of breeches. They have alfo a muflin fhirt 
without a collar, with wide fleeves, no wriftbands, and 
the bofom open. In winter they wear a piece of fluff 
or painted linen over their Ihoulders, like a mantle, and 
wind it about the 5 - „rms. 

The king of Siam is diftinguilhed by wearing a veil 
of brocaded fatin, with ftraight fleeves that reach down 
to the wrift, under facli a ihirt as we have juft deferi- 
bed, and it is unlawful for any fubjeft to wear this 
drefs unlefs he receives it from the king. They wear 
flippers with piked toes turned up, but no flockings. 


tides become fo infenfible, that the water is frelh at the 
mouth of the river. At Siam there is never more than 
one flood and one ebb in the fpace of 24. hours. In 
January the winds blow from the eaft, and in February 
from the eaft and fouth. When the wind is at the eaft, 
the current fets to the weft ; and, on the contrary, 
when the wind is at weft, the currents run to the eaft- 
ward. 

As this country is fituated near the tropic, it muft 
neceffarily be very hot; but yet, as in other places 
nearly of the fame latitude, when the fun is vertical and 
Ihines with a moft intenfe heat, the inhabitants are fo 


Ikreened by the clouds, and the air is fo refrefhed by The kijig fometimes prefents a military veil to the ge- 
a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the nerals ; this is buttoned before, and reaches to tho 
people chiefly inhabit, that the heat is very fupportable. knees; but the fleeves are wide, and come no lower 
The cooleft wind blows in December and January. than the elbows. All the retinue of the king, either 
The vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. The king 
and wheat, belides tropical and a few European fruits, wears a cap in the form of a fugar-loaf, encompaffed 
The Siamefe prepare the land for tillage as foon as by a coronet or circle of precious ftones, and thofe of 
the earth is fufficiently moiftened by the floods. They his officers have a circle of gold, filver, or of vermilion 
plant the rice before the waters rife to any confider- gilt, to diftinguifh their quality ; and thefe caps are fa- 
able height, and, as they rife flowly, the rice keeps ftened with a flay under the chin ; they are only worn 
pace with them, and the ear is always above the water, when they are in the king’s prefence, or when they pre- 
Tliey reap their corn when the water retires, and fome- fide in courts of juftice, and on other extraordinary oc- 
times go in boats to cut it while the waters are upon cafions. They have alfo hats for travelling; but, in 
the ground. They alfo fow rice in feveral parts of the general, few people cover their heads notwithftanding 
kingdom that are not overflowed, aitd this is thought the fcorching heat of the fun. 


better tafled, and will keep longer, that the other ; but 
they arc forced to fupply thefe fields conftantly with 
water, while the rice is growing, from bafins and ponds 
that lie about them. 

Vou XVII. 


The women alfo wrap a cloth about their middle, 
which hangs down to the calf of their legs. They co¬ 
ver their breafts with another cloth the ends of which 
hang over their fhoulders. But they have no garment 
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correfpondiug to a fhift, nor any covering for their the 
heads but their hair. The common people are al- wa 
molt naked, and wear neither fhoes. nor flippers. The ac< 
women wear as many rings on the three laft fingers of 
each hand as they can keep on, and bracelets upon their bu 
wrifts and ancles, with pendants in their ears fhaped like pr; 
a pear. by 

For an inferior to Hand before a fuperior is deemed fed 
infolent; and therefore Haves and people of inferior do 
rank fit upon their heels, with their heads a little in- thi 
dined, and their joined hands lifted up to their fore- to 
heads. In palling by a fuperior they bend their bodies, pr 
joining their hands, and lifting them towards their heads cr< 
in proportion to the refped they would.fhow. When 
an inferior pays a vifit, he enters the room (looping, pr 


the firft perfon ; and when they addrefs a lady, it is al¬ 
ways with fome refpedful epithet, infinuating perfonal 
accomplifhments. 

No man in this country learns any particular trade, 
but has a general,knowledge of all that are commonly 
pradifed, and everyone works fix months for the king 
by rotation; at which time, if he fhould be found per- 
fedly ignorant of the bufinefe he is fet about, he is 
doomed to fuffer the baftinado. The confequence of 
this burdenfome fervice is, that no man endeavours 
to excel in his bufinefs, left he fhould he obliged to 
pradife it as long as he lives for the benefit of the 
crown. 5 

The government of this country is extremely op- Govern- 
preffive, the king being not only fovereign but prc prie- mtnt< 


proftrates himfeif, and then remains upon his knees, tor of all the lands, and chief merchant likewife; by 
fitting upotf his heels without fpeak'ing a word till he which means he monopolizes almoft the whole traffic, 


is addrefled by the perfon whom he vifits ; for he that 
is of the higheft quality muft always fpeak firft. If a 


to the great prejudice of his fubjeds. The crown is 
faid to be hereditary, but it is often transferred by re- 


pSrfon of rank vifits an inferior, he walks upright, and volutions, on account of the exorbitant abu e of power 


the mafter of the houfe receives him at the door, and in thofe who exercife the royal office. In his palace, 
waits on himfo far when he goes away, but never far- the king is attended by women, who not only prepare 
‘ther. his food, and wait on him at table, but even perform 

The higheft part of the houfe is efteemed the moil the part of valets, and put on all his clothes, except hi-s 
honourable, and no perfon cares to lodge under ano. cap, which is confidered as too facred to be touched 
ther’s feet. The Siamefe indeed have but one ftory, by any hand but his own. He {hows himfelf to the 
-but the rooms rife gradually, and the innermoft, which people only twice a-year, when he diftributes his alms 
are the higheft, are always the moft honourable. When to , the talapoins or prjefts; and on thofe occafions he. 
the Siamefe ambaffador came to the French court, always appears in an elevated fituation, or mounted on 
Tome of his retinue were lodged in a floor over the am- the back of an elephant. When he takes the diverfion 
baflador’s head •, but they no (boner Jtnew it, than they of hunting, he is as ufual attended by his women on 
were ftruck with the greateft confternation, and ran foot, preceded by a guard of 200 men, who drive all 
down tearing their hair at the thoughts of being guil- the people from the roads through which they are to 
ty of what they confidered as fo unpardonable a pafs ; and when the king ftops, all his attendants fall, 
crime. upon their faces on the ground. 

The Siamefe never permit fueh familiarities as are All their proceedings in law are committed to wri- 
practifed by gentlemen in Europe. Eafinefs of accefs, ting, and none is fuffered to exhibit a charge againft 1 
and affability to inferiors, is in that part of the world another, without giving fecurity to proiecute it, and 1 
thought a fign of weaknefs, and yet they take no no- anfwer the damages if he does not prove the fad againft 
tice of fome things which would be looked upon as ill the perfon aceufed. When a perfon intends to profe- 
■breeding among q?; fuch as belching in company, cute another, he draws up a petition, in which he fets 
which no man endeavours to prevent, or fo much as forth his complaint, and prefents it to the nal, or head 


the people from the roads through which they are to 
pafs ; and when the king ftops, all his attendants fall, 
upon their faces on the ground. 

All their proceedings in law are committed to wri- 10 
ting, and none is fuffered to exhibit a charge againft FormB of 
another, without giving fecurity to proiecute it, and proccl 
anfwer the damages if he does not prove the fad againft 
the perfon aceufed. When a perfon intends to profe- 
cute another, he draws up a petition, in which he fets 
forth his complaint, and prefents it to the nal, or head 


iGenius and 

jJifpoft- 

aions. 


holds his hands before his mouth, They have an extra- of the band to which he belongs, who tranfmits it to 
ordiilary refped for the head, and it is thp greateft af- the governor ; and if the complaint appears frivolous,, 
front to ftroke or touch that of another perfon; nay, the profecutor, according to the laws of the country, 
their cap muft not be ufed with too much familiarity} fhould be punifhcd ; but the magiftrates generally en- 
for when a fervant carries it, it is put on a flick *’id held courage profecutions on account of the perquifites they 
above his head ; and when the mafter Hands ftill the bring to their office. 

Hick is fet down, it having a foot to (land upon. They Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties 
a.lfo fhow their refped by lifting their hands to the are feveral days called into court, and perfuaded to 
head ; and therefore, when they receive a letter from agree; but this appears to be only a matter of form., 
any one for whom they have a great refped, they im- At length the governor appoints a day for all parties 
mediately hold it up to their heads, and fometimes lay to attend ; and being come into court, the clerk reads 
it upon their heads. ' the procefs and opinion of his affociates, and then the 

j They are efteemed an ingenious people, and though governor examines upon what, reafons their opinions 
rather indolent than adive in difpofition, they are not are founded; which being explained to him, he pro- 


addided to the voluptuous vices which often accompa r ceeds to pafs judgment. 

ny a (late of eafe, being remarkably chafte and tempe- When fufficient proofs are wanting, they have re-.. u 
rate, and even holding drunkennefs in abhorrence.— courfe to an ordeal trial, like that of our Saxon ance-Trialby 
They are, however, accounted infolent towards their ftors i-both the plaintiff and the defendant walk upon ortic A 
inferiors, and equally obfequious to thofe above them ; burning coals, and he that efcapes unhurt is adjudged 
the latter of which qualities appears to be particularly to be in the right: fometimes the proof is made by put- 
inculcated from their earlieft youth. In general, their ting their hands in boiling oil ; and in both thefe trials, 
behaviour is extremely modeft, and they are averfe to by fome peculiar management, one or the other is faid 


loquacity. Like the Chinefe, they avoid fpeaking in to remain unhurt.- 


They have a]fo a proof by water, 

in. 
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Siam. |n which he who remains longed under it is edeemed 
innocent. They have another proof, by fwallovving 
pilh, which their priefts adminifter with fevere impreca¬ 
tions ; and the party who keeps them in his domach 
without vomiting is thought to be innocent. 

All thefe trials are made in the prefence of the ma- 
giftrates and people; and the king himfelf frequently 
dire&s them to be performed, when crimes come belore 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the 
informer and prifoner to be thrown to the tigers ; and 
the perfon that efcapes by his not being feized upon by 
thole heads, is fufficiently judified. 

Religious 1 he r ma > ntain the doftrine of tranfmigration, belie- 

opimons. ving > n a pre-exiftent date, and that they lhall pafs into 
other bodies till they are fufficiently purified to be re¬ 
ceived into paradife. They believe likewife that the 
lbul is material, but not fubjedt to the touch j that it 
retains the human figure alter quitting a body of that 
fpecies ; and that when it appears to perfons with whom 
it was acquainted, which they fuppofe it to do, the 
wounds of one that has been murdered will then be vi- 
lible. They are of opinion that no man will be eter¬ 
nally puniffied ; that the good, after feveral tranfmigra- 
tions, will enjoy perpetual happinefs ; but that thole 
who are not reformed will be doomed to tranfmigra¬ 
tion to all eternity. They believe in the evidence of a 
Supreme Being; but the objedts of their adoration are 
departed faints, whom they confider as mediators or in- 
terceffors for them ; and to the honour of this nume¬ 
rous tribe both temples and images are eredted. 

T 3 The men of this country are allowed a plurality of 

n4 g e - women ; but excepting one, who is a wife by contradt, 
the other, are only concubines, and their children deem¬ 
ed incapable of any legal inheritance. Previous to eve¬ 
ry nuptial contradt, an adrologer mud be confulted, 
who calculates the nativity of the parties, and deter¬ 
mines whether their union is likely to prove fortunate 
or otherwife. When his prognodication is favourable, 
the lover is permitted to vilit his miftrefs three times, 
at the lad of which interviews the relations being pre¬ 
lent, the marriage portion is paid, when, without any 
religious ceremony performed, the nuptials are reckon¬ 
ed complete, and foon after confummated. A few days 
after the talapuin vifits the married couple, fprinkles 
them with water, and repeats a prayer for their pro- 
fperity. 

fuuerak. The practice in Siam refpedling funerals, is both to 
burn and bury the dead. The corpfe being laid upon 
the pile, it is differed to burn till a confiderable partis 
confumed, when the remainder is interred in a burying- 
place contiguous to fome temple. The reafon which 
they give for not burning it entirely to allies is, that 
they luppofe the deceafed to be happy when part of 
his remains efcapes the fire. Indead of a tombdone, 
they eredt a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was 
the cudom to bury treafure with the corpfe ; but long¬ 
er experience evincing, that the facrilegious light in 
which robbing the graves was confidered did not pre¬ 
vent the crime, they now difcontinue the ancient prac¬ 
tice, and in dead of treafure bury only painted papers 
and other trifles. 

Rivers! The two principal rivers are the Menan and the Me- 
con, which rife in the mountains of Tartary, and run 
to the fouth ; the former palling by the city of Siam, 
falls into the bay of the fame name, in the 13th de¬ 


gree of north latitude ; and the latter running through Siarr. 
Laos and Cambodia, difcharges itfelf into the Indian ll . 
ocean in the 9th degree- of north latitude. 

The capital of the country is Siam, calledby-the na- zf> 
tives Siyothoya , fituated in the lord degree of eaftlongi- Dcfcn !^ 
tude ; and in the 14th degree of north latitude, being al- e 

mod encompaffed by the branches of the river Menan. It ^ 
isabout 10 miles in circumference within the walls, but 
not a fixth part of the ground is occupied by buildings. 

In the vacant {paces there are near 300 pagodas or 
temples, round which are fcattered the convents of the 
prieds and their burying-places. The dreets of the 
city are fpacious, and iome have canals running through 
them, over which is a great number of bridges. The 
houfes dand on pillars of the bamboo cane, and are 
built of the fame materials ; the communication between 
different families, during the winter feafon, being earn¬ 
ed on as in other tropical countries by means of boat?. 

The grounds belonging to the feveral tenements are fe- 
parated by a pallifado, within which the cattle are hou- 
fed in barns, eredted likewife upon pillars, to preferve 
them from the annual inundation. 

SIBBALDIA, in botany: A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of pentandria, and to the order of 
pentagynia; and in the natural fydem arranged under 
the 35th order, Senticofe. The calyx- is divided into 
ten fegments. The petals are five, and are inferted 
into the calyx. The dyles are attached to the fide o£ 
thegermens. The feeds are five. There are three fpe¬ 
cies belonging, to this genus, the procumbens, ercBa, and. 
altaica. The procumbens,. or reclining fibbaldia, is a. 
native of North Britain, having never been difeovered in 
the foutbern parts of the ifland. It grows on Ben-Lo- 
mond and Ben-Mor, within a mile of the fummit. It 
is diftinguiffied by a procumbent or trailing Item ; by 
three leaves growing on the top of a fmall footftalk, 
which are trifid at the extremity,, and fomewhat hairy. 

The flowers are yellow, and bloffom in July or Au- 
guft. 

SIBENICO, or Seeenico, the name of a city and 
province of Dalmatia. The province of Sibenico runs 
along the fea for more than 30 miles ; reaches in fome 
places above 20 miles within land, and comprehends 
above 70 iflands. The city of Sibenico is fituated near 
the mouth of the river Cherca, in the Gulf of Venice, 

35 miles north of Spalatto, and 25 fouth-eaft of Zara. 

E. Long. 16 0 46', N. Lat. 44 0 17'. It belongs to 
the Venetians. It is defended on one fide by a caftle, 
which held out againft repeated attacks of the Turks, 
and towards the fea by a fort. 

SIBERIA, a large country, comprehending the Boundaries 
moft northerly parts of the Ruffian empire in Afia. It and extent! 
is bounded on the eaft by the eaftern ocean ; on the 
fouth by Great Tartary; on the weft by Ruffia ; and 
on the north by the Frozen Ocean. It is about 2000 
miles in length from eaft to weft, and 730 miles in 
breadth from north to fouth. 

At what time this country was firft inhabited, or a 
by whom it was peopled, we are entirely ignorant; 
but writings have been found in it when it was difeover- Ruffians, 
ed, which ihows that it muft have been early known to 
a civilized peoplef. The Ruffians, from whom we have 
received our knowledge, knew nothing of it before the 
middle of the 16th century. In the reign of John Bafilo. f<m ' 
witz I. indeed, an incurfion had been made into Siberia, 
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Sibrrh. and fome Tartar tribes fubdued: but thefe conquefts were 
v not permanent; and we hear cf no further communica¬ 
tion between Ruffia and Siberia till the time of John 
Bafilowitz II. It was opened again at that time by 
means of one Anika Strogonoff, a Ruffian merchant 
who had eftablifhed fome fait-works at a town in the 
government of Archangel. This man carried on a 
trade with the inhabitants of the north weft parts of 
Siberia, who brought every year to the town above- 
mentioned large quantities of the fineft furs. Thus 
he acquired a very confiderable fortune in a fhort time ; 
when at laft the czar, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to his fubje&s from having a regular in- 
tereourfe with Siberia, determined to enlarge the com¬ 
munication which was already opened. With this view 
he fent into Siberia a body of troops, which crolfed 
the Yugorian mountains, that form part of the north- 
•eaftern boundary of Europe. They feetn, however, 
not te have pafled the Irtifti, or to have penetrated far¬ 
ther than the weftern branch'of the river Qby. Some 
Tartar tribes were’laid under contribution, and a chief 
named Yediger confenfed to* pay an annual tribute of 
1000 fables. But this produced no lafting advantage 
to Ruffia ; for, foon after, Yediger w as defeated and 
taken prifoner by Kutchum Khan, a defendant of the 
great Jenghiz Khan : and thus the allegiance of- this 
country to Ruffia was diflolved. 

For fome time we hear of no further attempts made 
by the Ruffians on Siberia; but in 1577 the founda¬ 
tion of a permanent conqueft was laid byoneYermac 
Temofeeff, a Coflack of the Don. This man was at 
firft the head of a party of banditti who infefted the 


try . which now forms the fouth-weftern part of the pro- Siberia. 
vinCe of Tobol Ik; and ftretched from the banks of 
the Irtifti and Qby to thofe of the Tobol and Tura. 

His principal refidence was at Sibir, a fmall fortrefs 
upon the river Irtifti, not far from the prefent town of 
Tobolik, and of which fome ruins are ftill to be feen. 

After a. courfe of unremitted fatigue, and a feries of 
victories which almoft exceed belief, but of which we 
have not room to give the detail, oUr intrepid adventu¬ 
rer difpoflefted this prince of his dominions, and feared 
himlelf on the throne ofSibir. The number of his fol¬ 
lowers, however, being greatly reduced, and preceiviag 
he could not depend on the affe&ions of his new fub- 
jefts, he had recourfe to the czar of Mufcovy, and made 
a tender of his new acquifition to that monarch, upon 
condition of receiving immediate and effeilual fupport. 

This propofal was received with the greateft fatisfac- 
tion by the czar ; who granted him a pardon for 
all former offences, and fent him the required fuc- 
coursi Yermac, however, being foon after drowned in 
an. unfuccefsful excurfion, the Ruffians began to lofe 
their footing in the country. But frefh reinforcements 
being feafonably fent, they not only recovered their 
ground, but pufhed their conquefts far and wide ; 
wherever they appeared, the Tartars were either redu¬ 
ced or exterminated. New towns were built, and co¬ 
lonies were planted on all Tides. Before a century had 
well elapfed, all that vaft trad: of country now called 
Siberia, which ftretches from the confines of Europe to 
tHe Eaftern Ocean, and from the Frozen Sea to the 
prefent frontiers of China, was annexed to the Ruffian 
dominions. 

Ruffians in the province of Cafan ; but being defeated"^ The air of Siberia is in general, extremely piercing, climate, 
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by the troops of the czar, he Tetired with 6000 of his 
followers into the interior parts of that province. 
Continuing his courfe ftill eaftward; he came to Oral, 
the moft eafterly of all the Ruffian settlement?'. Here 
he took up his winter-quarters : but his r.eftlefs genius 
did not fuffer him to continue for any length of time in 
a ftate of inactivity; and from the intelligence he pro¬ 
cured concerning the fituation of the neighbouring 
Tartars of Siberia, he turned his arms towards that 
quarter. 

Siberia was at that time partly divided among a 
number of feparate princes, and partly inhabited by 
the various tribes of independent Tartars. Of the 
nf the Ruf- former Kutchum Khan was the moft powerful fove- 

fian con- reign. His dominions confifted of that trad of couri- 

gueft. ° 


3 

State of 
Siberia at 
the time 


the cold there being more fevere than in any other part 
of the Ruffian dominions. The Siberian rivers are 
frozen very early, and it is late in the fp.ring before the 
ice is thawed (a). If the corn does notripen in Auguft, 
there is little hope of a harveft in this country ; and in 
the province of Jenifeilk it is fometimes covered with 
fnow before the peafants can reap it. To defend the 
inhabitants againft this extreme feverity of the climate, 
Providence feems more liberally to have dealt out to 
them wood for fuel and furs for clothing. As the win¬ 
ter’s day in the north parts of Siberia lafts but a few 
hours, and the ftorms and flakes of fnow darken the 
air fo much, that the inhabitants, even at noon, cannot 
fee to do any thing, without aitificial lights, they fleep 
away the greateft part of that feafon. 

Thefe 


(a) M. Gmelin, M. Muller, and two other philofophers, fet out in the 1733, to explore the dreary regions 
of Siberia, by defire of the emprefs Anne of Ruffia. After fpending nine years and a half in obferving every 
thing that was remarkable, they returned to Peterfburgh 5 and an account of this journey was publiflied by Mi 
Gmelin. In order to examine how far the froft had penetrated into the ground M Gmelin, on the 18th of 
June, at a place called Jacutia, ordered the earth to be dug in high ground ; they found mould to the depth of 
11 inches, tinder which they met with loofe fand te two feet and a half further, after which it grew harder, and 
at half afoot deeper fo hard as fcarce to give way to the tools ; fo that the ground ftill remained unthawed at 
not lefs than the depth of four feet. He made the fame experiment in a lower fituation ; the foil was 10 inches 
deep, after that a loofe fand for two feet and ten inches, below which all was frozen and hard. At Jacutia the 
inhabitants preferve in cellars feveral forts of berries, which they reckon among their dainties, perfeftly good and 
fr^fh the whole year, though thefe cellars are fcarce a fathom deep. At the fortrefs of Argun, in little more 
than 50 degrees of latitude, the inhabitants relate that the earth in many places is never thawed above a yard and 
half, and that the internal cold of the earth will fcarce permit a well to be dug, of which they bring an inftance 
that happened not long before the author’s arrival at that place. They defigned to fink a well near a houfe at 

fome 
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Siberia. Thefe fevere winters are rapidly fucceeded by fum- 
mers, in which the heat is fo intenfe that the Tungu- 
fians, who live in the province of Jakutik, go almoft 
naked. Here is fcarcely any night'during that feafon ; 
and towards the Frozen Ocean the fun appears continu¬ 
ally above the horizon. The vegetables and fruits of 
the earth are here extremely quick in their growth. 

Soil and The whole trad of land beyond the 6oth degree of 
produce, north latitude is a barren wafte ; for the north part of 
Siberia yields neither corn nor fruits; though barley is 
known frequently to come to perfedion in Jakutfk.— 
For this reafon, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
are obliged to live on fifh and flefh, but the Ruffians are 
fupplied with corn from the fouthern parts of Siberia, 
where the foil is furprifing fertile. The countries be¬ 
yond the lake of Baikal, especially towards the eaft, as 
far as the river Argun, are remarkably,^fruitful andjilea- 
fant; but fuch is the indolence of the inhabitants, that 
feveral fine trads of land, which would make ample 
returns to the peafant for cultivating them, lie negled- 
ed. The paftures are excellent in this country, which 
abounds in fine horned cattle, horfes, goats, &c. on 
which the Tartars chiefly depend for fubfiftence. How¬ 


ever, there are feveral fteppes, or barren wailes, and un- Siberia, 
improvable trads in thefe parts; and not a fingle fruit 
tree is to be feen. There is great variety of vegetables, 
and in feveral places, particularly near Krafnaia Slob;;- 
da, the ground is in a manner overrun with afparagus 
of an extraordinary height and delicious flavour. The 
bulbs of the Turkifh bundes, and other forts of lilies, 
are much ufed by the Tartars inftead of bread. This 
want of fruit and corn is richly compenfated by the 
great quantities of wild and tame beads, and fowls, and 
the infinite variety of fine filh which the country af¬ 
fords (a.) 

In that part of Siberia which lies near the Ice Sea, 
as well as in feveral other places, are woods of pine, 
larch, and other trees ; befides which, a confiderable 
quantity of wood is thrown afhore by the waves of 
the Ice Sea ; but whence it comes is not yet afeer- 
tained. g 

Befides the wild fowl with W'hich Siberia abounds, wild 
there is a prodigious number of quadrupeds, fome of beafU 
which are eatable, and others valuable for their ikins 
or furs. 

The animals moll valued for their Ikins are the black 

fox. 


fome diftance from the river Argun, for which purpofe they thawed the earth by degrees, and dug fome fathoms 
till they had penetrated a fathom and a half below the level of the river, but found no fpring. Hence perhaps 
we may venture to affert, that befides the great elevation of the earth in thefe countries, there is another caufe, 
perhaps latent in the earth itfelf, of this extraordinary cold, naturally fuggefted to us by conlidering the cavity' 
of an old filver mine at Argun, which being exhaufted of its ore, now ferves the inhabitants in fummer time for 
a cellar to keep their provisions : this place is fo extremely cold as to preferve flefh meats from putrefadlion in the 
hotteft fummers, and to fink the mercury in de Lifle’s themometer to 146 and 147. The author travelling 
from Nerfchoi towards Argun, to vifit the works of the filver mines in that place, Auguft 1735, came to the 
river Orkija, near Solonifchaia, on July die ill, from w’hence he arrived a little before dark at the village of Se- 
ventua, diftant from the river 27 leagues. In this journey he and his fellow’ travellers for more than four leagues 
felt it vaftly cold foon after they came into a warm air, which continued fome leagues ; after which the cold re¬ 
turned ; and thus are travellers fubjefled to perpetual viciffitudes of warmth and cold. But it is obferved, in ge¬ 
neral, that the eaflern parts are colder than the weftern, though fituated in the fame latitude ; for as in thofe 
eaftern regions fome trails of land are much colder dian the reft, their effedts mull be felt by the neighbouring 
parts. And this conjecture is favoured by the thermometrical obfervations made with M. de L’Hle’s inftrument 
in all parts of Siberia, in which the mercury was depreffed to the 226th degree, even in thofe parts that lie 
very much towards the fouth, as in the territory of Selinga, which Arid degree anfwers in Fahrenheit’s themo¬ 
meter to about 53.5 below o, but the fame thermometer fometimes indicated a much greater cold. At the fort 
of Kiringa, on Feb. 10. 1738, at 8 in the morning, the mercury ftood at 240, which anfwers nearly to 72 be¬ 
low o in Fahrenheit’s. On the 23d of the fame month it was a degree lower. At the fame place, December 
11. at three in the afternoon, it ftood at 254 in De Lifle’s themometer, and very near 90 in Fahrenheit’s • on 
December 29. at four in the afternoon, at 263; on November 27. at noon, at 270 ; January 9. at 275, which 
feveral depreffions anfwer in Fahrenheit’s to 99.44, 107.73 an d 11 3-65 ; on January 5. at 5 in the morning, 
at" 262, an hour after at 281, but at eight o'clock it returned to 250, and there remained till 6 in the afternoon • 
and then rofe by degrees till an hour before midnight, when it ftood at 202. So that the greateft depreffion 
of the mercury anfwers in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 120.76 degrees below o, which is indeed very furprifing, 
and what no body ever imagined before. While this cold lafted at Jenifea, the fparrows and magpies fell to the 
ground, ftruck dead, as it were, with the froft, but revived if they were foon brought into a warm room. The 
author was told alfo that numbers of wild beads were found in the woods dead and ftiff with the froft, and fe¬ 
veral travellers had their blood and juices quite frozen in their veffels. The air itfelf at that time was fo difmal 
that you would think it changed to ice, as it was a thick fog, which was not dtffipable by any exhalations, as 
in the fpring and autumn, and the author could fcarce (land three minutes in the porch ofhis houfe for the cold. 

(b) The oak, though frequent in Ruffia.it is faid, is not to be found through this vaft region nearer than 
the banks of the Argun and Amur, in the dominions of China. The white poplar, the afpen, the black poplar, 
the common fallow, and feveral fpecies of the willow, are very common. The Norway and filver fir form 
great forefts ; but the former does not grow beyond the 60th degree of north latitude, and the latter not beyond 
58 degrees. To this dreary region of Siberia, Europe is indebted for that excellent fpecies of oats called 
Avena Sibirka, and our gardens are enlivened with the gay and brilliant flowers brought from tbe fame 
country. 
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Siberia. fox, the fable, the hysena, the ermine, the fquirrel, 
the beaver, and the lynx. The (kin of a real black fox 
is more efteemed than even that of a fable. In the 
country near the Frozen Ocean are alfo blue and white 
foxes. The fined fables come from ■Nertfhinfk and Ja- 
kutfk, the inhabitants of which places catch them in 
the mountains of Stannowoi Krebet. The tributary 
nations were formerly obliged to pay their taxes in the 
fkins of foxes and fables only. But now the fkins of 
lquirrels, bears, rein deer, and fometimes money, 
are received by way of tribute ; and this not only from 
thofe who live near the Lena, but alfo in the govern¬ 
ments of Hinfic, Iikutzk, Selinginfk, and Nertfhinlk. 
When the Tartars firft became tributary to Ruflia, 
they brought their furs indifcriminately as they caught 
them, and among them were-often fables of extraordi¬ 
nary value ; and formerly, if any trader brought with 
him an iron kettle, they gave him in exchange for it as 
many fables as it would hold. But they are now bet¬ 
ter acquainted with their value. They fell their fables 
to fmugglers at a very high price, and pay only a ruble 
inftead of a fkin to the revenue officers, who now re¬ 
ceive more ready money than fables, by way of tribute. 
The fubjefts plead the fcarcity of furs, and indeed not 

7 without fome appearance of truth. 

Minerals. Siberia has dill other and more valuable treafures than 
thofe we have yet mentioned. The filver mines of Ar¬ 
gun are extremely rich ; the filver they produce yields 
fome gold, and both of thefe are found among the cop¬ 
per ore of Kpliwafl. This country is alfo particularly 
rich in copper and iron ore. The former lies even up¬ 
on the furface of the earth ; and confiderable mines of 
it are found in the mountains of Pi flow, Koliwan, Plo- 
ikau, Wofkerefenik, Kufwi, Alepaik, and feveral others, 
and in the government of Krafnoiarik (c). Iron is dill 
more plentiful in all thefe places, and very .good; but 
that of Kamenlki is reckoned the bed. Several hun¬ 
dred thoufand puds of thefe metals are annually export¬ 
ed from the fmelting houfes, which belong partly to 
the crown, and partly to private perfons. Mod of 
them lie in the government of Catharinenburg. The 
Tartars alfo extraff a great quantity of iron from the 

8 ore. 

Precious The topazes of Siberia have a fine ludre, and in open 
ftones. fandy places, near the river Argun, as wed as on the 
banks of other rivers and lakes, are found fingle fmall 
pieces of agate. Here are alfo cornelians and green jaf- 
per with red veins. The latter is chiefly met with in 

9 the deferts of Gobilkoi. 

Marien- The famous marienglas, or lapis fpecularis, great 
glas. quantities of which are dug up in Siberia, is by fome 

called Mufcovy or Ruffian glafs; and by others, though 
with lefs propriety, ifinglafs.. It is a particular fpecies 
of tranfparent done, lying in drata like fo many (fleets 
of paper. The matrix, or done in which it is found, 
is partly a light yellow quartz, or marcaffia, and partly 
a brown induratedjluid ; and this done contains in it 
ad the fpccies of the marienglas. To render the ma¬ 
rienglas fit for ufe, it is fplit with a thin two-edged 


knife ; but care is taken that the laminse be not too Siberia, 
thin. It is ufed for windows and lanterns all over Si- 
beria, and indeed in every part of the Ruffian empire, 
and looks very beautiful; its ludre and clearnefs fur- 
palling that of the fined glafs, to which it is particu¬ 
larly preferable for windows and lanterns of ffiips, as it 
will dand the explofion of cannon. It is found in the 
greated; plenty near the river Witim. io 

Siberia affords magnets of an extraordinary fize, and Magness. 
even whole mountains of loadftone. Pit-coal is alfo 
dug up in the northern parts of this country. The 
kamennoe maflo, a yellowifli kind of alum, undtuous 
and fmooth to the touch, like tophus, is found in the 
mountains of Krafnoiarik, Ural, Altaiffi, Jenifea, Bai¬ 
kal, Bargufik, Lena, and feveral others in Siberia. 

In this country are not only a great number of frefh S ^i f a es 
water lakes, but likewife feveral whofe waters are fait; " “ ‘ 

and thefe reciprocally change their nature, the fait fome¬ 
times becoming freffi, and the frefh changing into faline. 

Some lakes alio dry up, and others appear where none 
were ever feen before. The fait lake of Yamulha, in 
the province of Tobollk, is the mod remarkable of all, 
for it contains a fait as white as fnow, confiding entire¬ 
ly of cubic crydals. One finds alfo in Siberia faline 
fprings, fait water brooks, and a hill of fait. I2 

Siberia affords many other things which deferve no- Curiolitics. 
tice. That ufeful root called rhubarb grows in vad 
quantities near the city of Seleginlk. The curious ma- 
muth’s bones and horns, as they are called, which are 
found along the banks of the Oby, Jenefei, Lena, and 
Iitiffi, are unquedionably the teeth and bones of ele¬ 
phants. But whether thefe elephants teeth and bones 
were conveyed to thefe northern regions by the gene¬ 
ral deluge, or by any other inundation, and were by 
degrees covered with earth, is a point which might lead 
us into long and very fruitlefs difquifitions; we (hall 
therefore only obferve, that fuch bones have likewife 
been found in Ruflia, and even in feveral parts of Ger¬ 
many. A kind of bones of a ftill larger fize than thefe 
have alfo been dug up in Siberia, and feem to have be¬ 
longed to an animal of .the ox kind. The horn of the 
whale called narwhal has been found in the earth near 
the rivers Indigirka and Anadir ; and the teeth of ano¬ 
ther fpecies of whales, called Wolrofs, about Anadirfkoi. 

The latter are larger than the common fort, which are 
brought from Greenland, Archangel, and Kola. I3 

The chain.of Siberian mountains reaches from that Mountains] 
of Werchoturie towards the fouth as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city of Orenburg, in a continued 
ridge, under the name of the Uralian mountains; but 
from thence it alters its diredlion weftward. Thefe 
mountains are a kind of boundary between Ruflia Proper 
and Siberia. Another chain of hills divides Siberia 
from the country of the Calmucks and Mongolians.— 

Thefe mountains, between the rivers Irtifli and Oby, are 
called,the Altaic or Golden Mountains, which name 
they afterwards lofe, particularly between the river Je¬ 
nefei and the Baikal lake, where they are called the 
Sayanian mountains. 

The 


(c) The copper mines of Koliwan, from which gold and filver are extracted, employ above 40,000 people. 
The filver mines of Nertfhinlk, beyond lake Baikal, employ above 14,000. The whole revenue arifing from 
thefe mines, according to Mr Cose, is not lefs than L. 6^7,182,13 s. 
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The inhabitants of Siberia confift of the Aborigines 
or ancient inhabitants, the Tartars, and Ruffians. 

Some of thefe nations have no other religion but 
that of nature ; others are Pagans or Mahometans, 
and feme of them have been converted to Chriftiani- 
ty, or rather only baptifed by the Ruffian miffiona- 
ries. 


and loon after returned, when (lie had burned three of 
the volumes. She afked the fame price for the remain¬ 
ing fix books ; and when Tarquin. refufed to buy them, 
Ihe burned three more, and dill perfifted in demanding 
the fame fum of money for the three that were left.— 
This extraordinary behaviour aftonifhed Tarquin; lie 
bought the books, and the Sibyl inftantly vanifhed, and 
never after appeared to the world. Tnefe books were 


SIBTHO RPIA, in botany: A genus of plants be- - .. , 

longing to the clafs of didynamia, and to the order of preferved with great care by the monarch, and called 
«? -P . , . . x r n irri _ * 1 , A cnllpn'P r.f nrtp k annninteri 


angiofpermia ; and in the natural fyftem clafied with 
thofe the order of which is doubtful. The calyx is 
fpreading, and divided into five parts, almoft to the bafe. 
The corolla is divided into five parts in the fame man¬ 
ner, which are rounded, equal, fpreading, and of the 
length of the calyx. The Itamina grow in pairs at a 
diftance from each other. The capfule is compreffed, 
orbicular, bilocular, the partition being trar.fverfe.— 
There are two fpecies, the europxa and evolvulacea. The 
europaa, or baftard money-wort, is a native of South 
Britain. The ftems of it are {lender, and creeping. The 
leaves are fmall, round, and notched. The flowers grow 
under the wings of the leaves, are fmall, and of a pale 
red colour. It bloffoms from July to September, and 
is found in Cornwall on the banks of rivulets. 

SIBYLS, in pagan antiquity, certain women faid 
to have been endowed with a prophetic fpirit, and to 
have delivered oracles, fhowing the fates and revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. Their number is unkno wn. Plato 
Dictionary. fp e ^ s °f one » others of two, Pliny of three, ./Elian of 
four, and Varro of ten ; an opinion which is univerfally 
adopted by the learned. Thefe ten Sibyls genet ally re- 
fided in the following places, Perfia, Libya, Delphi, 
Cumae in Italy, Erythraea, Samos, Cuma: in iEolia, 
Marpeffa on the Hellefpont, Ancyra in Phrygia, and 
Tiburtis. The moft celebrated of the Sibyls is that of 
Cumae in Italy, whomfome have called by the different 
names of Amalthaen, Demiphile, Herophile, Daphne,' 
Manto, Phemonoe, and Deiphobe. It is faid, that 
Apollo became enamoured cf her, and that to make her 
fenfible of his paffion he offered to give her whatever 
{he fhould alk. The Sibyl demanded to live as many 
years as {he had grains of fand in her hand, but unfor¬ 
tunately forgot to afk for the enjoyment of the health, 
vigour, and bloom, of which {he was then in polfeffion. 
The god granted her reqfieft, but {he refufed to gra¬ 
tify the paffion of her lover, though he offered her per¬ 
petual youth and beauty. Some time after {he became 
old aud decrepit, her form decayed, melancholy palenefs 
and haggard looks fucceeded to bloom and cheerfulnefs. 
She had already lived about 700 years when ./Eneas 
came to Italy, and, as fome have imagined, fhe had three 
centuries more to live before her years were as numerous 
as the grains of fand which fire had in her hand. She 
gave ./Eneas inllrudions how to find his father in the 
infernal regions, and even conduced him to the en¬ 
trance of hell. It was ufual for the Sibyl to write her 
prophecies on leaves, which (he placed at the entrance of 
her cave ; and it required particular care in fuch as con- 
fulted her to take up thefe leaves before they were dif- 
perfed by the wind, as their meaning then became in- 
comprehenhble. According to the moft authentic hif- 
torians of the Roman republic, one of the Sibyls came 
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the Sibyline verfes. A college of priefts was appointed, 
to have the care of them ; and fuch reverence did the 
Romans entertain for thefe prophetic books, that they 
were confulted with the greateft folemnity, and only 
when the date feemed to be in danger. When the Ca¬ 
pitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, the Sibylline 
verfes which were depofited there perilhed in the con¬ 
flagration ; and to repair the lofs which the republic 
feemed to have fuftained,commiffioners were immediate¬ 
ly fent to different parts of Greece to colled whatever 
verfes could be found of the infpired writings of the Si¬ 
byls. The fate of thefe Sibylline verfes which were 
colleded after the conflagration of the capitol is un¬ 
known. There are now many Sibylline verfes extant,, 
but they are reckoned univeifally fpurious ; and it is evi¬ 
dent that they were compofed in the fecond century 
by fome of the followers of Chviftianity, who wiflied to 
convince the heathens of their error, by affifting the 
caule of truth with the arms of pious artifice. 

SICERA, a name given to any inebriating liquor by 
the Helleniftic Jews. St Chryfoftom, Theodoret, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and who 
therefore ought to know the fignification and nature of 
“ ficera,*’ allure us, that it properly fignifies palm-wine.. 
Pliny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm tree was 
very well known through all the eaft and that it was 
made by taking a buftiel of the dates of the palm tree, 
and throwing them into three gallons of water; tht£ 11 
fqueezing out the juice, it would intoxicate like wine. 
The wine of the palm tree is white :■ when it is drunk: 
new, it has the taile of the cocoa, and is fweet as ho¬ 
ney. When it is kept longer, it grows ftrong, and in¬ 
toxicates. After long keeping, it becomes vinegar. 

SICILIAN, in mufic, denotes a kind of gay fprightly 
air, or dance, probably invented in Sicily, fomewhat of 
the nature of an Englilh jig ; ufually marked with the 
6 


of four, and the fecond of eight, bars or meafures. r 

SICILY, is a large ifland in the Mediterranean Sea, Boundaries 
adjoining to the fouthern extremity of Italy, and ex- an< l extent, 
tends from latitude 36° 25' to latitude 38° 25', and 
from longitude i2 g 50' to longitude 16° 5.' eaft from 
London. Its greateft length 210 miles, breadth 133, 
circumference 600; its form triangular, the three an¬ 
gles being the promontories of Pelorum,Pachynum,and 
Lilybaeum, or as they are now cal'cd the Faro, Capo 
Paflaro, and Capo Boco. It is c iviJed from Italy by 
the ftraits of Medina, reaching from the Tower of Fa¬ 
ro, which is the moft northerly part of the ifland, to 
the Capo dell’ Armi , or the Cape of Aims, the moft fou¬ 
thern part of Calabria. Thefe ftraits, by the Latins 
called Fretum Siculum, by the Italians 11 Fare at Mef- 


to the palace of Tarquin the Second, with nine volumes, ftna, and by us the Fare of Mejfma, are between 1 a 
which {he offered to fell for a very high price. The mo- and 15 miles over in the broadeft places, and in the nar- 
narch difregarded her, and (he immediately difappeared, roweft about a mile and an half; infomuch that when. 

Medina, 
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Sicily. Medina was taken by the Carthaginians, many of the 
w ^'' r inhabitants ere faid to have faved themfelves by fwim* 
ming to the oppofite coafts of Italy. Hence has arifen 
an opinion that the ifland of Sicily was originally join¬ 
ed to the continent, but afterwards feparated by an 
earthquake or fome other natural caufe. This fepara- 
tion, however, is reckoned by the moll judicious among 
the‘ancients to be fabulous ; and they content them¬ 
felves with fpeuking of it as a thing faid to have hap- 
a pened. 

■ liftorydu- Anciently this ifland was called Sicania , Sicilia , and 
ring the fa- Trinacria or Triquelra ; the two former it had from the 
Sicani and Siculi, who peopled a conftderable part of 
tire country; the two latter from its triangular figure. 
Its firfl inhabitants, according td the mod refpedtable 
ancient authors, were the Cyclopes and Lxftrigones, 
who are faid to have fettled in the countries adjoining 
to Mount Etna ; but of their origin we know nothing, 
except what is related by the poets. After them came 
the Sicani, who called themfelves the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the country ; but leveral ancient hiftorians in¬ 
form us that they came from a country in Spain wa¬ 
tered by the river Siconos. Diodorus, however, is of 
opinion, that the Sicani were the mod ancient inhabi_ 
tants of this ifland. He tells us that they were in pof- 
feffion of the whole, and applied themfelves to cultivate 
and improve the ground in the neighbourhood of Etna, 
which was the mod fruitful part of the ifland : they 
built feveral fmall towns and villages on the hills to fe- 
cure themfelves againd thieves and robbers ; and were 
governed, not by one prince, but each city and diftridt 
by its own king. Thus they lived till Etna began to 
throw out flames, and forced them to retire to the weft- 
ern parts of the ifland, which they continued to inhabit 
in the time of Thucydides. Some Trojans, after the 
deftrudfion of their city, landed in the ifland, fettled 
^piong the Sicani, and built, the cities of Erys and E- 
gefta, uniting themfelves with them, and taking the ge¬ 
neral name of Elymi or Elymsei, They were after¬ 
wards joined by fome Phocenfes, who fettled here on 
their return from the fiege of Troy. 

After the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an un- 
difturbed pofleflion of the whole of Sicily, or fuch parts, 
of it as they chofe to inhabit, they were vifited by the 
Siculi, who were the ancient inhabitants of Aufonia, 
properly fo called ; but being driven out from thence, 
by the Opici, they took refuge in the ifland of Sicily. 
Not being contented with the narrow bounds allowed 
them by the Sicani, they began to encroach-upon their 
neighbours ; upon which a war enfuing, the Sicani tiyere 
utterly defeated, and confined to a corner of the ifland, 
the name of which was now changed from Sicania into 
that of Sicilia, 

About 300 years after the arrival of the- Siculi, the 
ifland firfl began to be known to the Greeks, who efta- 
bli filed various colonies, and built many cities in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the ifland ; and it is only from the time 
of their arrival that we have any hiftory of the ifland. 
The firfl of the Greeks that came into, Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, under the conduit of Thucles, 
who built Naxus, and a famous altar of Apollo, which,, 
as Thucydides tells us, was ftill ftanding in his time 
without the city. The year after, which was,, accord¬ 
ing to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, the third of the 17th 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian, one of the Hera- 


clidse, laid the foundations of Syracufe. Seven years 
after, a new colony of Chalcidians founded Leontini 
and Catana, after having driven out the Siculi, who in¬ 
habited that trail. About the fame time Lamis, with 
a colony from Megara, a city of Achaia, fettled on the 
river Pantacius, at a place called Treti/um, where his 
adventurers lived fome time in common with the Chal¬ 
cidians of Leontini; but, being driven from thence by 
the Leontines, he built the city of'Thapfus, where lie 
died. Upon his death,, the colony left Thapfus; and 
under the conduit of Hyblon king of the Siculi, found¬ 
ed Megara Hyblaea, where they refided 245 years, till 
they were driven outbyGelon tyrantof Syracufe. Du¬ 
ring their abode at Megara, they fentone Pamilus, who 
was come from Megara in Achaia, their original city, 
to build Selinus. This city was founded about 100 
years after the foundation of Megara. Antiphemus 
and Entimus, the former a Rhodian, the other a Cre¬ 
tan, led each a colony of their countrymen, and jointly 
built the city of Gela on a river of the fame name, efta- 
bliflnng in their new fettlement the Doric cuftoms, 
about45 years after the-founding of Syracufe. The 
inhabitants of Gela founded Arigentum 108 years af¬ 
ter their arrival in Sicily, and introduced the fame cuf¬ 
toms there. A few years after, Zancle was built by 
the pirates of Cumae in Italy; but chiefly peopled by 
the Chalcidians, Samians, and Ionians, who chofe rather 
to feek new fettlements than live under the Perfian 
yoke. Some time after, Anaxales, tyrant of Rhegium, 
drove out the ancient proprietors ; and, dividing his 
lands amongft his followers, called the city Mejfana or 
Mejfene, which was the name of his native city in Pelo- 
ponnefus. The city of Himera was founded by the 
Zancleans under the diredtion of Euclides, Simus, and 
Sacon ; but peopled by the Chalcidians and fome Syra- 
cufan exiles, who had' been driven out by the contrary 
fadlion. 

The Syracufans built Acrae, Chafmente, and Cama- 
rina ; the firfl 70 years, the fecond 90, and the third 
135., after the foundation of their own city. This is 
the account which Thucydides, a moft judicious and 
exadt writer, gives us of the various nations, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, who fettled in Sicily. Strabo 
counts among the ancient inhabitants of Sicily the Mor- 
getes, who being driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians, 
fettled in that part of the ifland where the ancient city 
of Morgantium flood. The.Campani, who afiumed the 
name of Mamertini, that is, invincible warriors, and the 
Carthaginians, who fettled very early in Sicily, ought 
likewife to.be counted among the ancient inhabitants of 
the ifland. 

Before this period the hiftory of Sicily is blended 
with fables like the early hiftory of almoft every other 
country. After the fettlement of the Greeks in the 
ifland, its various revolutions have been traced from 
t eir feveral fources by many writers ; but by none with 
greater accuracy than Mr Swinburne. From his ac¬ 
count of his Travels in the Two Sicilies, we have there¬ 
fore taken the following concife hiftory of this king¬ 
dom, which will at once gratify fuch of our readers 33 
intereft themfelves in the fate of a generous people 
who long ftruggled in vain for freedom ; and at the 
fame time afford them a fpecimen of the entertainment 
they may receive from the very elegant work of the 
author. 

“ Ari- 
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“ Ariflocracy prevailed at firft in the Greek fettle- 
ments, but foon made way for tyranny ; which in its 
turn was expelled by democracy. One of the earlieft 
deflroyers of common liberty was Phalaris of Agrigen- 
tum, who reigned 600 years before Chrift ; his example 
was contagious; a legion of tyrants fprang up, and not 
a commonwealth in the ifland efcaped the lafh of an 
Lifurper. Syracuse was moll oppreffed and torn to 
pieces by dilfention; as its wealth and preponderance 
in the general fcale held out a greater temptation than 
other cities to the ambition of wicked men. It requires 
the combined teftimony of hiltorians to enforce our be¬ 
lief of its wonderful profperity, and the no Id's extraor- 
dinaty tyranny of fotne of its fovercigns. Thefe Gre¬ 
cian colonies attained to fuch excellence in arts and 
fcier.ces as emboldened them frequently to vie with the 
learned and ingenious in the mother country ; nay, often 
enabled them to bear away the palm of vidtory : there 
needs no flronger proof of their literary merits than a 
bare recital of the names of Archimedes, Theocritus 
Gorgias, and Charondas. 

“ But the Sicilian Greeks were not deftined to en¬ 
joy the fweets of their fituation without moleftation. 
Ve:-y foon sifter their arrival, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coaft of Africa began to afpire to a fhare 
ef Sicily. Carthage fent large bodies of forces at dif¬ 
ferent times to eitabiifh their power in the ifland, and 
about 500 years before the Chrillian era had made 
themlelves mailers of all the weftern parts of it. The 
Siculi retained polfcllion of the midland country, and 
the foutliern and eallern coafls were inhabited by the 
Greeks. 

“ About that time Gelo was chofen prince of Syra- 
cufe on account of his virtues, which grew ftill more 
confpicuous after his exaltation : had the example he 
fet been followed by his luccellbrs, the advantages of 
freedom would never have been known or withed tor by 
the Syracufans. The Carthaginians found in him a vi¬ 
gorous opponent to their project of enllaving Sicily, a 
projedt invariably purfu-.d but never accompiifhed. 

“ Hiero fucceeded his brother Gelo, ai.d, contrary 
to the ufual progrelTion, began his reign by a difpiay 
of bad qualities. Senfible of his error, and improved 
by experience, be afterwards adopted more equitable 
meafuies. At his death the Syracufans threw off the 
yoke, and for ftxty years revelled in all the joys of 
freedom. Their peace was, however, dillurbed by the 
Athenian- and the Carth-tgmians The latter plunder¬ 
ed Agrigentum, and threatened ruin to the rell of the 
Grecian tates; but a treaty of peace averted that llorm. 
The Athenians, under pretence of mpporting their al¬ 
lies the people of Segella, but in reality Irom a third 
of dominion, invetted Syracufe with a formidable land 
and naval armament under the command of Nicists; in 
conlequence of a ralh indigefted plan, ill conduced at¬ 
tacks, and inadequate fupplies, their whole hoft was cut 
to pieces or led away into captivity. 

Syracufe had lcarce time to breathe after her vic¬ 
tory ere intefline wars broke out, and railed Dionylius 
to lupre.ne commmd. Avarice, defpotifm, and cruel¬ 
ty, marked every day of his reign ; but his military en- 
tcrj.rifes were crowned with ccnllant fuccefs. He died 
in peace, and bequeathed a -powerful fovereignty to a 
fon of his name tainted with the fame and worfe vices, 
but not endowed with equal capacity and martial abili- 
Voi. XVII. 


ty; in fuch hands the rod of tyranny ceafed to be fcr. Sicily, 
midable, aad the tyrant was driven out of Sicily by the 
patriotic party ; but matters were not fufficiurly fet¬ 
tled for popular government, and Dionyfius refunaed 
the feeptre for a while, till Timoleon forced him into 
perpetual exile.” 8 

Liberty leemed now to be eflablifhed on a permanent 
bafis ; but in Syracufe fuch profpedb always proved il- 
lufory. Agalhocles, a tyrant more inhuman than any 
preceding ufurper, feized the throne, and deluged the 
country with blood. He was involved in a perilous 
conteft with the Carthaginians, who obtained many ad¬ 
vantages over him, drove his troops from port to port, 
and at laft blocked up his capital. In this dsfperate 
fituation, when all foreign helps were precluded, and 
hardly a refource remained at home, the genius of A- 
gathocles compafled his deliverance by a plan that was 
imitated among the ancients by Hannibal, and among 
the moderns by the famous Cortes. He embarked with 
the flower of his army ; forced his way through innu¬ 
merable obftacles ; landed in Africa ; and, having burnt 
his fleet, routed the Carthaginians in a pitched battle, 
and laid their territory walle. Carthage feemed to be 
on the brink of ruin, and that hour might have mark¬ 
ed herdownfal had the Sicilian hoft been compofed of 
patriotic foldiers, and not ol ungovernable affaGins ;dif- 
cord pervaded the victorious camp, murder and riot en- 
fued ; and the tyrant, after beholding his children and 
friends butchered before his face, efcaped to Sicily, to 
meet a death as tragical as his ct imes deferved. 

Anarchy now raged throughout the ifland, and eve- Pyrrhus 
ry faction was reduced to the necefliiiy of calling in the king of 
affillance of foreign powers; among whom Pyrrhus king *4- rusd--- 
of Epirus took the lead, and reduced all parties tofome cci'«the 
degree of order and obedience. But ambition foon Sln iaUS ’ 
prompted him to invade thofe rights which he came to 
defend ; he caff off the mafk, and made Sicily feel ten¬ 
der his iway as heavy a hand as that of its former op. 
preffors; but the Sicilians foon afiumed courage and 
ffrength enough to drive him out of the ifland. 

About this period the Mamertini, whom Mr Swin- Th/Ma 
burne indignantly flylesa crew of nnfcrear.ts, furprifed mertmi^ 
Medina, and, after a genetal mallacre of the citizen,, furprife 
eftablifhed a republican from of government. Their com Medina, 
monwealth became lo troublefome a neighbour to the a j e , 
Greeks, that Hiero II. who had been railed to the the Ro-^ 
chief command at Syracufe in confideration of his fupe- mans, 
rior wifdom and warlike talents, found himfelf necefflta- 
ted to form a league with Carthage, in order to deftroy 

this neft of villain*. In their diftrefs the Mamertini 
implored the affiftance of Rome, though the fenate had 
recently puniftied with exemplary feverity one of 
their own legions for a flmilar outrage committed at 
Rhegium. The virtue of the Romans gave* way to the 
temptation, and the defire of extending their empire be¬ 
yond the limits of Italy, call a veil over every ‘odious 
circumlfance attending this alliance. A Roman army 
crolled the Faro, relieved Medina, defeated the Car¬ 
thaginians, and humbled Hiero into an ally of the re¬ 
public. 

Thus began the Mil Pur.ic war, which was earned Wl ”, 
on 101 manv years in Sicily witn various fucce;s, The pivtsrifet# 
genius ofHamilcar Barcas fupported the African cauL the fir ft 
under r.umberlefs dilappoincmcnts, and the repeated 1 ' unic w - ir - 
overthrow s of his colleagues; a: laft, finding ldo exer- 

3 ^ tions 
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tiqns ineffeclual, he advifed the Carthaginian rulers to 
u purchafe peace at the price of Sicily. Such a treaty 

The fecond was not likely to be„obferved longer than want of 
Punic war ftrcngth fhouid curb t)ie animofity of the vanqtiifhed 
Hannibal P art y : ^heii their rigour was recruited, Hannibal foil 
of Hnmilcar eafily perfuaded them to refume the con- 
teft, and for 16 years waged war in the heart of the 
Roman territories. Meanwhile Hiero conduced him- 
felf with fo much prudence, that he retained the friend- 
. fhip of both parties, and preferred his portion of Sicily 
in perfect tranquillity. He died in extreme old age, 
beloved and pefpeded both at home arid abroad. 

His grandfon Hieronymus, forlaking this happy line 
of politics, and contracting an alliance with Carthage,fell 
an early victim to the troubles which his own folly had 
excited. Once more, and for the iaft time,'the Syracu- 
fans found themfelves in poffeffion of their indepen¬ 
dence : but the times were no longer fuited to luch a fyf- 
tem ; diffenfions gained head, and diftraded the public 
councils. Carthage could not fupport them, or pre¬ 
vent Marcellus from undertaking the fiege of Syracufe, 
immortalized by the mechanical efforts of Archimedes, 

• tj and, the immenfity of the plunder. See Syracuse. 
“Sicily con- The Sicilians after this relinquifhed all martial ideas 
■ qnered by an ft during a long feries of generations turned their ac- 
cens^^nd’ te . nt ' lon Ccdoly to the arts of peace and the labours of 
afterwards agriculture. Their pofition in the centre of the Ro¬ 
by the Nor- man empire preferved them,both fr ^m civil and foreign 
mans. foes, except in two inftances of a fervile war. ' The,ra¬ 
pacity of their governors was a more conftant and in¬ 
supportable evil. In this ftate of apathy and opulence 
Sicily remained down to the 7th century of our era, 
wlien the Saracens began to dilturb its tranquillity. 
The barbarous nations of the north had before invaded 
and ravaged its coafts, but had nqt long kept poffeA 
lion. The Saracens were more fortunate. In 827 
they availed themfelves of quarrels among the Sicilians 
to fubdue the country. Palermo was choftn for their 
capital, and the flandard of Mahomet triumphed about 
200 years. In 1038 George Maniaces was fent by the 
Greek emperor with a, great army to attack Sicily. 
He made good his landing, and pulhed his conquefts 
with vigour : his fuccefs arofe from the valour of fome 
Norman troops, which were at that time unemployed 
and ready to fell their fervices to the beft bidder. Ma¬ 
niaces repaid them.with ingratitude ; and by his abfurd 
condudi gave the Muffulmen time to breathe, and the 
Normans a pretext and opportunity of invading the 
Imperial dominions in Italy. Robert and Roger of 
Hauteville afterwards conquered Sicily on their own ac¬ 
count, not as mercenaries ; for having fubftantially Jet- 
tied their power on the continent, they turned their 
arms againft th ; s ifland in obedience to the didfates of 
zeal and ambit' n. After ten years ftruggle, the Sa¬ 
racens yielded up the rich prize, and Robert ceded it 
to his brother Roger, who affumed the title of Great 
Earl of Sicily, ruled the ftate with wifdum, and ranks 
deferved'y among the greateft eharadters in hiftory. He 
raifed himfelf from the humble ftationofa poor young¬ 
er fon of a private gentleman, to the exalted dignity of 
a powerful monarch, by the foie force of his own ge¬ 
nius and courage ; he governed a nation of ftrangers 
with vigour and j.uftice, and tranfmitted his poffeffions 
undifputed to his pofterity. Such an affemblage of 
great qualities is well intjtled to our admiration. 


He was iucceeded by his fon Simon, whofe reign was Sicily. 
Ihort, and made way for a fecond fon called Roger. In 
1127 this prince joined to his Sicilian pofleffions the t’nde/the 
whole inheritance of Robert Guifcard (fee Napi.es, dominion 
n° 23 ), and affumed the regal ftyle. The greateit ofdiffe- 
part. of his reign was taken up in quelling revolts in Ita- rent rrft ' 
ly, but Sicily enjoyed profound peace. In 1154 his narc!tt ‘ 
fon William afeended the throne, and pafled his life in 
war and confufion. William II. fucceeded his father, 
and died without iflue. Tancred, though bafely born, 
was eledfed his fuceeffor, and after him his fon Wil¬ 
liam III. who was vanquifned by Henry of Swabia. 

During the troubles that agitated the reign of his fon 
the emperor Frederic, peace appears to have been the 
lot of Sicily. A fhort lived iedition, and a revolt of 
the Saracens, are the only commotions of which we 
read. For greater f'ecurity, the Saracens were removed 
to Puglia 400 years after the co-queft of Sicily by their 
anceftors. Under Conrad and Manfred Sicily remained 
quiet ; and from that time the biliary of SLily is rela¬ 
ted under the article Isapi.es, n 9 26, &c. 

At the death of Chades II. of Spam, his fpoils, be i s at length 
came an "bjedt of furious contention ; and at the peace conquered, 
of Utrecht, Sicily was ceded t<> Vidfor duke of Savoy, bytheSpa- 
wh", not many years after, wa > forced by the empeior n ‘ arf h- 
Charles VI. to relii quifh that fine ifland, and take Sar¬ 
dinia as an equivalent But as the Spaniards had no 
concern in thefe baigains, they made a fudden attempt 
to recover Sicily, in which rh.-y ihi ed through the vi¬ 
gil mce of the Englifh admiral B>ng. He deflroyed 
their fleet in 1718, and compelled them to orop their 
fchemefor a time. In 1734 the Spanilh court relumed 
their defi-.;n with fuccefs. The nfniv. Don Carlos drove 
the Germans out, and was crowned king of the two Si¬ 
cilies at Palermo. When he pafled into Spain to take 
polfeffion of that crown, he transferred the Sicilian dia¬ 
dem to his' fon Ferdinand III. of Sicily and IV. of Na¬ 
ples, and it has ever fines remained in the poffeffion of 
the fame family, 

Sicily isfeparated, as we have already obferved, from 0 f 

Italy by a narrow ftratt called the Faro of Mejjina. Tfcis t he Straits 
ftfait is ftill remarkable for the rapidny of its currents of Medina, 
and the irregular ebbing and flowing of the fea, which 
fometimes rufhes in with fuch violence as to endanger 
fhips riding at anchor. Anciently it wa? much more 
remarkable for Scylla and Cbarybdis, the one a rock, 
and the other a whirlpool, between which it was very 
dangerous to fteer, and concerning which fo many fables 
have been related hy the^ancients. Scylla is a rock on 
the- Italian fide, oppofite to Cape Pylo.es, which runs 
out jnto the fea on the Sicilian fide. Mr Brydone in- 
forrns^us, that the navigation of the ftraits is not even 
yet performed without danger. He informs us, that 
the hoife of the current which fits through the [traits 
may be heard for feveral miles, like the roaring of fome 
large impetuous river confined between narrow banks. 

In many places the water rofe int - whirlpools and ed¬ 
dies, which are dangerous to fhipping. The current fet 
exactly for the rock of Scylla, and would certainly have 
carried any thing thrown into it againft that point. 

Our author, however, is by no means of opinion that 
the ftiait is fo dangerous as the ancients have reprefent- 
ed it ;. though he thinks that the ftrait is now probably 
much wider than formerly, which may have diminifhed 
the danger. See Scylla. There are many fmaft rocks, 
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which (how their heads near the bafe of the large ones. Of the mountains in this; ifland the moil noted is S'.-Alf.- 
Thefe are probably the dogs defcribed by the ancient Mount Etna, now called Mont ; Gil Mo or Mongildlo, a 
poets as howling round Scylla. The rock is near volcano whofe eruptions have often proved f atal to the 
200 feet high, and has a kind of cattle or fort built on neighbouring country. See Et;/a. 19 

its fummit with a town called Scylla or Sciglio, contain- Were the Sicilians a cultivated people, among .whom Corhitu- 
ing 300 or 400 inhabitants on its fouth fide, which thofe arts were encouraged which not only promote tionandgo- 
gives the title of prince to a Calabrefe family. the wealth and comfort of a nation, but all’o exercife the v - rnment - 

Charybdis is, now fo much diminifhed, that it feems nobler faculties and extend the views of mankind, the Munter’s 
almoft reduced to nothing in comparifon of what it was, circumftances of their government are i'uch, that it Memors 
though even yet it is not to he puffed without danger, might gradually be improved into a free conflilution: ltlltive ta 
See Charybdis. ' but to this, the ignorance, fuperftition, and poverty, 

In the flraits, Mr Brydone informs us, a molt furpri- the people ftem to be invincible obllacles. The mo- 


fing phenomenon is to be obferved. In the heat of film- n.irchical power in Sicily is far from being abfolute ; 
mer, after the fea and air have been,much agitated, and the parliament claims a fliare of public authority 
there appears in the heavens over the flraits a great va- independently of the will of the king, deduced from u 
riety of lingular forms, foment reft and others moving compadt made between Roger and the Norman barons 
with great velocity. Thefe forms, in proportion as the after the expulfion of the Saracens. This claim is de¬ 
light increafes, feem to become more aerial, till atlaft, nied by the king, who wifkes the nobles to confider 
fome time before fun-rile, they totally difappear. The their privileges as derived folely from his favour. Hence 
Sicilians reprefent this as the molt beautiful fight in the government is in a fituation which greatly refembles 
niture. Leonti, one of their beft and lateft writers,, that of England and the other kingdoms of Europe in 
fays, that the heavens appear crowded, with a variety of the feudal times; there are continual jealoufies and op- 
objedts, fuch as palaces, woods, gardens, &c. befides pofitions between the king and the barons, of which an 
the figures of men and other animals that appear in mo- enlightened people might eafily take advantage, and ob- 
tion among them. Some treat!fes have been written tain that fhare in the conftitution which might fecure 
concerning this phenomenon ; but nothing fatisfadtory them from future oppreffion. In thefe difputes, the 
has been delivered concerning its caufe. king has the advantage at lead of power if not of right ; 

Though Sicily lies in a warm climate, the air is and feveral works, in which the claims of the Sicilian 
healthful, being refrefhed with fea-breezes on every fide., barons have been aflerted, were publicly burned a few 
It has at all times been'remarkably fertile ; but the era years ago. 

of its greateft profperity was from the ftege of Syraeole As the fovereign holds his court at Naples, Sicily is 
by the Athenians to the Carthaginian conquefts. Then governed by a viceroy, who- is appointed only for three 
and long after it fupplied with grain in yeais of fear- years, though at the end of that term his commiftion is 
city all the countries upon the Mediterranean except fometimes renewed. He lives in great fiate, and, as 
Egypt and tbeco.ifts of Afia, and Rome and Carthage the reprefentative of the king, his power is very confi- 
continually. Even now, under all the impediments of derable. He prefides in all the courts and departments 
fuperftition and bad government, its produi^ipns arc, of government, and is commander in chief of all the 
in quantity and quality, the beft in Europe. Of the forces : he calls or diffolves the parliament when he 
vegetable are grain, wines, oil, fruits, tobacco, mulber- pleafes;and by him all orders,laws, and fentences, mull 
ry trees for the filkworm, cotton, medicinal roots, and be figned : but his office is far from being defirable, as 
fugar canes. The laft of thefe flourifti near Avola and it generally renders him the objedt either of the jealoufy 
Merilli. They are of an inferior quality to thofe of of the court of Naples, or of the hatred of the Sici- 
the Weft Indies, but their fugar is fweeter than any lians. 

other. The animal production is ftmliar to that of The parliament confifts of the nobles, the bifhops, 
Italy, but the horned cattle are a fmaller breed. The and abbots, and the reprefentatives of 43 cities, which 
coafts abound with fifti, particularly with tunney and are immediately fubjeft to the crown. Thofe cities 
anchovies ; the export of which forms a very lucrative which are fubjedt to any of the nobles fend no members 
branch of commerce. There are mines offilver, copper, to the parliament; in thefe the king has not much au- 
and lead, but none are worked. Near Palma are beds thority, and derives little advantage from them. Ac- 
of the beft fttlpliur: at the mouth of the river Giaretta cording to the laws, the parliament ought to be trTem- 
is found a yellow amber, ptelerable to that of the Bal- bled at the end of every three years : but the govern- 
tic ; and in every part of the ifland quarries of marbles, ment pays little attention to this rule. The cornmo 1 
that have iurnilhed materialsfor all the noble edifices of people are in general very much attached to the nobles, 
Sicily. The mod beautiful are in the neighbourhood of and are inclined to take their part in all their difieren- 
Palcrmo, particularly the yellow, and thofe that referable ces with the court: but the ftiagiftrates and principal in- 
the verdeautique, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. The popu- habitants of the cities which Wong to theft feud d 
l.itionof the ifland amounts to 1,300,000 fouls ; not as lords, wi(h to get rid of their authority, and imagine 
much again as the fi.igle city of Syracule formerly con- that they ffiould be lefs opprdfed, if immediately fub- 
tained. jedt to the king : thefe inclinations are not dithgreeablc 

Here are feveral rivers and goodfprings; but few of to the court, and are encouraged by moft of the law. 
the rivers are navigable, having but a fliortcourfe, and yers, who are of great fervice to government in conte'l- 
defoending precipitately from the mountains. The chief ing the privileges of the nobles. Many of thefe privi- 
are the Cantera, the jarretta, and the Sallo ; of which leges are now abridged ; and the power'of the barons, 
the two former run from weft to eaft, and the third w>th refpedt to the adminiftration of juilice in their do- 
irom north to fouth, mains, was very properly limited by the viceroy Ca- 

3M2 raccbli, 
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Sicily. raccioli, -in the year 1785. The government of this 
nobleman was very beneficial to Sicily, as he, in a great 
Xnqu.uron. meafnre, cleared-the iflp^ad of the banditti that ufed to 
infeft it, and made feveral excellent .regulations for the 
eftablifkment of focial order and perfonal fecurity. He 
deferves the thanks of every well-wither to mankind for 
having abolifhed the,court of inquifition, which had 
been eftablifhed in this coqntry by Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, and made dependent on the authority of the 
grand inquifitor of Spain.- Its laft auto da fe was held 
in the year 1724, ^yjien twp perfons were burned. At 
length Charles III..rendered it independent of the Spa- 
nifh inquifitor, and abridged its ppwer, by forbidding it 
to make ufe of the .torture, and to infjiCt public punifh- 
inents. The Marchcfc Squillace, aod his fucceffor the 
Marchefe Tanucci, were both enemies to, the hierarchy ; 
and, during their viceroyalties, took care to appoint,fen- 
iible and liberal men to the office of inquifitor : the laft 
of whom was Ventimiglia, a man of a mod humane and 
amiable character, who heartily wifhed for the abolition 
of this diabolical court, and readily contributed toward 
it. While he held the office of inquifitor, he always 
endeavoured to procure the acquittal of the accufed; and 
when he could fuceeed no other way, would pretend fame 
informality in the trial. The total annihilation of this 
inftrument of the word of tyranny was referved for Ca- 
raccioli. A pried being accufed to the inquifition, was 
dragged out of his houfe and thrown into the dungeon, 
lie was condemned ; but, on account of informality, and 
a violation of judice in the trial, he appealed to the 
viceroy, who appointed a committee of jurifts to exa¬ 
mine the procefs. The inquifitor refufed to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of this commifEon ; pretending that 
to expofe the fecrets of the holy office, and to fubmit 
its decifions to the examination of lay judges, would be 
at ib inconfident with his duty, that he would fee the in- 
Atoliflied quibtion abolifhed rather than confent to it. Caraccioli 
loo j5. him at his word, and procured a royal mandate 
:by which the holy office was at once annihilated. He 
aflembled all the nobility, judges, and bifhops, on the 
27th of March 1782, in the palace of the inquifition, 
and commanded the king’s order to be read ; after 
which he took pofleffion of the archives, and caufed all 
the prifons to be fet open: in thefe were at that time 
only two prifoners, who had been condemned to per¬ 
petual confinement for witchcraft. The papers, rela¬ 
ting to the finances were preferved ; but all the reft were 
publicly burned. The poifeffions of the holy office were 
affigned to the ufe of churches and charitable inftitu- 
tions: but the officers then belonging to it retained 
their falaries during their lives. The palace itfelf is 
converted into a cuftomhouf.*, and the place where he¬ 
retics were formerly roafted alive for the honour of the 
Catholic faith, is now changed, into a public garden. 
The cognizance of offences againft orthodoxy is com¬ 
mitted to the bifhops: but they cannot cite any one to 
appear before them without permiffion from the vice¬ 
roy ; neither can they confine any perfon to a folitary 
•prifon, nor deny him the privilege of writing to his 
friends, and converfing freely with his advocate. The 
nobility are fo numerous in this ifland, that Labat fays 
it is paved with noblemen. The general affembly of 
parliament is compofed of 66 archbifhops, bifhops, ab¬ 
bots, and priors, which form the Bracghio ecclefiaftico. 


Fifty-eight princes, 27 dukes, 37 marquiffes, 27 counts, Sicmmus 
1 vifeount, and 79 barons, form the militaire ; and the M 
demaniale confifts of 43 reprefentatives of free towns. 

Out of each bracchio iour deputies are chofen to con¬ 
duct public bufmefs. But the viceroy, the prince of 
Butera, and the praetor of Palermo, are always the three 
firfh N> B. There are many titled perfons that have 
no feat in the affembly, viz. 62 princes, 55 dukes, 87 
marquiffes, 1 count, and 282 other feudatories. There 
are three archbifhoprics and- feven bifhoprics ; and the 
ifland, ever fince it was conquered by the,Saracens, has 
been.divided into three parts or valleys; namely, the 
Val efi Demons, Val di Noto, and Val d't Mazzara. 

SICINNIUS (Dentatus), a tribune of the people, 
lived a little after the expulfion of the kings from Rome. 

He was in 120 battles and fkirmifhes, befides Angle com¬ 
bats, in all of which-he came off conqueror. He f'erved 
under nine generals, all of whom triumphed by his 
means. In thefe battles he received 45 wounds in the 
fore-part of his body, and not one in his back. The 
fenate made him great prefents, and he was honoured 
with the name of the Roman Achilles. 

SICYOS, in botany; A genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of moncecia, and to the order of fyngenefia; 
and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 34th or¬ 
der, Gucurbitacea . The male flowers have their calyx 
quinquedentated, their corolla quinquepartite, and there 
are three filaments. -The female flowers have their calyx 
and corolla fimilar; but their ftyle is trifid, and their 
drupa monofpermous., There are three fpecies, the angti- 
lata, laciniata, and garcini, which are all foreign plants. 

SIDA., Tellow or Indian Mallow, in botany : A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of monadelphia, 
and to the order of polyandria; and in the natural fyf¬ 
tem ranging under the 37th order, Columnfera. The 
calyx is Ample and angulated ; the ftyle is divided into 
many parts; there are feveral Gapfules, each containing 
one feed. There are 27 fpecies. 1. The Spinofa; 

2. Anguftifolia ; 3. Alba; 4, Rhombifolia ; 5. Almi- 
folia; 6. Ciliaris ; 7. Retufa ; 8. Triquetra; 9. Jamai- 
cenfis ; 10. Carpinif'olia; u.Vifcofs; 12. Cordifolia; 

13. Umbellate; 14, Paniculata ; 15. Atrofanguinea; 

16. Periplocifolia ; 17. Urens; 18. Arborea; 19. Oc- 
cidentalis ; 20. Americana ; 2i.Abutilon; 22. Mau-, 
ritiana ; 23. Afiatica ; 24. Indica ; 25. Crifpa ; 26. 

Criftata; 27. Ternata. The firft 18 fpecies have 15 
capfules; the reft are multicapfular. They are all na- 
tives of warm climates; and moft of them are found in 
the Eaft or Weft "Indies. 

The Chinefe make cords of the fida abuti’on. This 
plant loves water, and may be advantageoufly planted 
in marfties and ditches, where nothing elfe will grow. 

Frorti experiments made by the Abbe Cavanilles, a Spa¬ 
niard, which are inferred in the Mem. del ’ Acad. Royals, 
it appears that the plants fucceed heft when fown in 
May, and they arrive at perfection in three months and 
a half. The maceration of the fmaller ftalks is finifhed 
in about 15 days; of the larger in a month. The 
ftrength and goodnefs of the thread appeared to be in 
proportion to the perfection of the vegetation, and to 
the diftance the plant was kept at from other plants. 

The fibres lie in ftrata, of which there are fometimes 
fix : they are not quite ftraight, but preferve an undula¬ 
ting direction, fo as to form a network in their natu- 
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Siddee ral pofitions. Their fmell refembles that of hemp ; the 
H. . fibres are whiter, but more dry and harlh than thofe of 
jderitis^ ^ em p t The haifhnefs is owing to a greenifh gluten 
which connects the fibres ; and the white colour mud; 
always be obtained at the expence of having this kind 
of thread lei's fupple : when of its natural hue, it is very 
foft and flexible. This defcription belongs chiefly to 
the fida ; but it will alfo apply to the malva crifpa, Pe¬ 
ruviana, and Mauritiana. The malva crifpa gave, how¬ 
ever, the greateft. quantity of fibres, and its gluten v->as 
mod copious. The fibres of the fida abutilon, and the 
malva crifpa, are the longeft and the ftrongeft; thofe of 
the Peruviana and Mauritiana are the Ihorteft and weak- 
eft. The fibres of thofe plants which had loft their 
leaves are lefis ftrong, though of equal length with thofe 
which had preferved them. 

SIDDEE, or Sedee ; an Arabic title, by which 
the Abyffmians or Habafhys are always diftinguilhed in 
the courts of Hindoftan ; where, being in great repute 
for firmnefs and fidelity, they are generally employed as 
commanders of forts or in polls of great trull. 

SIDEREAL year. See Astrouomy-I ndex. 

SIDERIA, in natural hillory, the name of a genus 
of cryftals, ufed to exprefs thofe altered in their figure 
by particles of iron. Thefe are of a rhomboidal figure, 
and compofed only of fix planes. Of this genus there 
are four known fpecies. 1. A colourlefs, pellucid, and 
thin one; found in confiderable quantities among the 
iron ores of the foreft of Dean in Gloucefterfhire, and 
in ieveral other places. 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one ; not uncommon in the fame places with the for¬ 
mer. And, 3. A black and a very gloffy kind, a foftil of 
great beauty ; found in the fame place with the others, 
as alfo in Leicefterlhire and Suflex. 

SIDE RITE, a fubftance difeovered by Mr Meyer, 
and by him fuppofed to be a new metal; but Meflls 
Bergman and Kirwan have difeovered that it is nothing 
elfe than a natural combination of the phofphoric acid 
with iron. Mr Klaproth of Berlin alfo came to tie 
fame conclufion, without any communication with Mr 
Meyer. It is extremely difficult to feparate this acid 
from the metal ; however, he found the artificial com¬ 
pound of phofphoric acid and iron to agree in its pro¬ 
perties with the calx fideri alba obtained by Bergman 
and Meyer from the cold-fhort iron ex traded from the 
f wampy or rnarfhy ores. The difeovery of this fitb- 
flance, however, may be accounted an important affair 
in chemiftry, as we are thus furnifhed with an immenfe 
quantity of phofphoric acid, which might be applied to 
ufeful purpofes if it could be feparated from the me¬ 
al. 

SIDERITIS, Ironwort, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and to the 
order of gymnofpermia ; and in the natural fyftem ran¬ 
ging under the 42d order, Verticillata. The (lamina are 
within the tube of the corolla. There are two lligmas, 
one of which is cylindrical and concave ; the other, which 
is lower, is membranous,fhorter,and Iheathing the other. 
The fpecies are 13. 1. The Canarienfis, or Canary 

ironwort, which is a native of Madeira and the Canary 
iflands ; 2. The Candicans, which is alfo a native of 
Madeira ; 3. The Syriaca, a native of the Levant; 4. 
The Perfoliata, a native of the Levant; 5. The Mon¬ 
tana, a native of Italy and Aullria ; 6. The Elegans; 
7. The Romana, a native of Italy ; 8. The Incana, a 


native of Spain ; 9. The Hyflopifolio, a native of Italy tideroxy* 
and the Pyrenees ; 10. The Scordioides, a native of the J on > 
fouth of France ; it. The Hirfuta, which is indige- . J>Hney^ 
nous in the fouth of Europe ; 12. The Ci.iata ; 13. 

The Lanata. 

SIDEROXYLON, Iron-wood, in botany ; A ge¬ 
nus of plants belonging to the clafs cf pentandria, and 
to the order of monogynia ; and in the natural fyftem 
ranging under the 43d order, Dumofa. The corolla is 
cut into to parts, the lafeinia: or fegments being incur- 
vated alternately ; the lligma is fimple ; the berry con¬ 
tains five feeds. There are ten fpecies: i.Mite; 

2. Inerme, fmooth iron-wood j 3. Melanophleum, laurel¬ 
leaved iron-wood ; 4. Fcetidiffimum ; 5. Cymofum— 
both natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 6. Sericeum, 
filky iron-wood, a native of New South Wales; 7/Pe- 
nax, filvery-leaved iron-wood, n native of Carolina; 8. 

Lycioides, willow-leaved iron-wood, a native of North 
America; 9- Spinofum, thorny iron-wood or argan, 
a native of Morocco; 10. Decandrum. 

The wood of thefe trees being very clofe and folid, 
has given occafion for this name to be applied to them, 
it being fo heavy as to fink in water. As they are na¬ 
tives of warm countries, they cannot be preferved in this 
country unlefs they are placed, the two former in a 
warm (love, the others in a green houfe. They are 
propagated by feeds, when thefe can be procured from 
abroad. 

SIDNEY (Sir Philip), was born, as is fuppofed, at 
Penfhurll in Kent in the year 1554 : His lather was 
Sir Henry Sidney, an Irilh gentlemen, and his mother 
Mary the eldeft daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland. He was fent when very young to Chriil- 
church college at Oxford, but left the univerfity at 17 
to fet out on his travels. After vifiting France, Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, and Italy, he returned to England in 
1575, and was next year fent by Queen Elizabeth as 
her ambaflador to Randolph emperor of Germany. On 
his return he vifited Don John of Aullria, governor of 
the Netherlands, by whom he was received with great 
refpedl. In 1579, when Queen Elizabeth feemed on 
the point of concluding her long projedled marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, Sir Philip wrote her a letter, 
in which he dilfuaded her from the match with unufual 
elegance of expreffion, as well as force of reafoning, 

A.bout this time a quarrel with the earl of Oxford oc- 
cafioned his withdrawing from court; during which re¬ 
tirement he is fuppofed to have written his celebrated 
romance called Arcadia. 

In 1585, after the queen’s treaty with the United 
States, he was made governor of Flulhing and mailer of 
the horfe. Here he diflinguifhed himfelf fo much both, 
by his courage and conduft, that his reputation rofe to 
the bigheft pitch. He was named, it is pretended,.by 
the republic of Poland as one of the competitors for that 
crown, and might even have been ele&ed had it not 
been for the interference of the queen. But his illu- 
ftrious career was foon terminated ; for in 1586 he was 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Arn- 
heim, where he foon after died. His body was brought 
to London, and buried in St Paul’s cathedral. He is 
deferibed by the writers of that age as the mod perfect; 
model of an accomplifhed gentleman that could be form¬ 
ed even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fic-, 
tion. Virtuous conduft, polite converfation, heroic va-. 
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biJniy. lour, and elegant erudition, ajl concurrent® render him 
the ornament and delight of the Englifh court; and as 
the credit which he enjoyed with the queen and the. 
earl of Leicester was wholly employed irvtbe'encourage- 
ment of genius and literature, his praifes have been tranf- 
mitted with advantage to pofterity, No .perfon wa^ fo 
low as not to become an objeCt of his humanity. . Af¬ 
ter the battle of Zutphen, while he was lying on the 
field mangled with wounds, a bottle of water .was 
brought him to relieve his thirft; but pbferving a fol- 
dier near him in a dike miferable, condition, he faid, 
This man’s nccejftty if Jlill greater than mine ;. and re- 
ligned to him 1 the bottle of water. Bcfides his Arcadia, 
he wrote feverai fmal’er pieces both in profe and verfe, 
which have been publifhed. , , \, 

Sidnsy (Algernon), was the fecond fon.of Robert 
earl of Leicester, and of Dorothy eldeft daughter of the 
earl of Northumberland. He was born about the year 
1617. During the,civil wars be took part.againft the 
king, and diftinguiftied himfelf as a colonel iq.the army 
of,the parliament. He was afterwards appointed ; one 
of king Charles’s judges,,but declined appearing in that; 
court. Duiing, the ufurpation of Crornwel, Sidney, 
who was a violent republican, retired, to the country, 
and fpent his time in writing thofe difeourfes. on go¬ 
vernment which have been fo defervedly celebrated. 
After the death of the ProteCtor, he again took part 
in the public tranfaftions of his country, and was abroad 
on an embaffy .to Denmark when king Charles was, re- 
ftoredv Upon this he retired, to Hamburgh, and after¬ 
wards to Francfort, where he redded till 167'’, when he 
returned to England and obtained from the king a par¬ 
don. It has been affirmed, but the (lory deferves no 
credit, that during his refidence abroad king Charles 
hired ruffians to affaffinate him. After his return he 
made repeated attempts to procure a feat in parliament 
but all of them proved unfuccefsful. _. After tfte inten¬ 
tion of the commons to feclude the duke of York from 
the throne had been defeated by the fudden diffolution 
of parliament, Sidney joined with eagernefs the coun¬ 
cils of Ruflel, Effex, and Monmouth, who had refolved 
to oppofe the duke’s fucceffion by force of arms. Fre¬ 
quent meetings were held at London; while, at the 
fame time, a fet of fubordinate confpirators, who were 
not, however, admitted into their confidence, met and 
embraced the molt defperate refolutions. , Keiling, one 
of thefe men, difcover.ed the whole confpiracy ; and Al¬ 
gernon Sidney, together with his noble afTo dates, was 
immediately thrown into prifon, and no art was left 
unattempted in order to involve them in the guilt of 
the meaner eonfpirators. 

Howard, an abandoned nobleman, without a fingle 
fpark of virtue or honour, was the only witnefs againft 
Sidney ; but. as the law required two, his difeourfes, on 
government, found unpublifned in his clofet, were eon- 
ftrued into treafon, and declared equivalent to another 
witnefs. It was in. vain for Sidney to. plead that pa¬ 
pers were no legal evidence ; that, it could not be pro¬ 
ved they were written by him ; and that if they were, 
they contained nothing treafonable. The defence was 
over-ruled ; he was declared guilty, condemned, and ex¬ 
ecuted ! His attainder was reverfed in the firft year of 
king William. 

He was a man of extraordinary courage ; fteady even 
to ob.iinacy ; . ef a fincere but rough and boifterous 


temper. 1 hough he profe (Ted hi. belief in the Chri- Sidon, 
Ilian religion, he was an enemy to an eftablifhed church, 
and even, according to Burne't, to every kind of public 
worfhip. In his principles he was a zealous republican : 
government was always his favourite ftudy ; and his ef- 
layson that fubjeCt are a proof of the progrefs which 
he made. ' r; 

SIDON (ane. geog.), a city of Phoenicia in Afia, 
famous in Scripture for its riches, arifing from the ex- 
tenfive commerce carried on by its inhabitants. Heavy 
judgments were denounced againft the Sidonians in ac¬ 
count of their wickednefs, which were accompliftied in 
the time ofOchus king of Perfia: for that monarch'ha- 
ving come againft them with an army on account of 
their rebellion, the ,city wfts betrayed by its king ; up¬ 
on which the wretched inhabitants were feized with 
defpair j they fpt ifire to their houfes, and 40,000, 
with their wives and children, perifned in the flames. 

fthis city fs ( now called Saide, and,, according to Mr 
Bruce’s account,. n.o,t only its harbour) is filled up with 
find, but the pavement of the ancient city flood 7-feet 
lower than the ground on which the prefent city ftands. 

Volney fteferibes it as an ill-built dirty city. Its 
length along tfie fea-ffioie. is about 600 paces, and its 
breadth 150,.! At the north-weft fide of the town is 
the caftle, which is built in the fea itfelf, 80 paces from" 
the. main land, to which ft is joined by 41-ches. To the 
weft of this caftle is a ftioal 15 feet high above the fea, 
and .about 200 paces long. The fpace between this 
ftioal and the cable forms the road, but veffels are not 
fafe there in bad weather. The ftioal, which extends 
along the town, has a bafon inclofed by a decayed pier. 

This was the ancient port; but it is fo choaked up by 
fand, that boats alone can enter its mouth near the 
caftle. Fakr-el-din, emir of the Drufes, deftroyed all 
thefe lfttle ports from Bairout to Acre, by finking boats 
and ftor.es to prevent.the Turkifh fhips from entering 
them., The bafon of Saide, if it Were emptied, might 
contain 20 or 25 fm.all veffels. On the fide of the fea, 
the town is abf fiutely without any wall; and that which 
enclofes, it on the land fide is no better than a prifon 
wall. The whole artillery does not exceed fix cannons, 
and thefe are without carriages and gunners. The gar- 
rifqn fcarcely amounts to icomen. The water comes 
from the river Aoula, through open canals, from which 
it, is fetched by the women, Thefe canals ferve alto tp 
water the orchards of mulberry and lemon trees. 

Saide is a confiderable trading town, and is the 1 chief 
emporium pfDamafcus and the interior country. The 
French, who are the only Europeans to be found there, 
have.a conful, and five or fix commercial houfes. Their 
exports confift in filks, and particularly in raw and fpun 
cottons. The manufacture of this cotton is the princi¬ 
pal art of the inhabitants, the number of whom may be 
eftimated at about 5000. It is 45 miles weft from Dft- 
m a feus. E. Long. 36. 5. N. Lat. 37. 

SIDUS Gkorgium, in afhonomy, a new primary 
planet, difeovered by Dr Herfchell in the year 178ft. 

By rnoft foreign, and even by fome Britifh philofophers, 
it is known by the name of Herfchell, an honour which is 
due to the dilcoverer. As the other planets are’di¬ 
ftinguiftied by marks or characters, the planet Herfchell 
is diftinguifhed by an H, the initial letter of the difep. 
verer’s name, ^nd a crofs to ffiow that it is a Chnftian 
planet, , From many calculations of our beft'aftrano- 

mers 
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Siege mers and mathematicians, fays Dr Herfchell, I have 
II colledted the following particulars, as moll to be de- 
pended upon. 

Place of the node - - 2 s 11 d 49' 30" 

inclination of the orbit - - 43' 35" 

Place of the perihelion - i72 d 13' ij" 

Time of the perihelion paffage Sep 7. 1799 

Eccentricity of the orbit ,82034 
Half the greater axis 19,07904 
Revolution - - 83,3364 fiderialyears. 

From my own obfervations on this planet’s apparent 
diameter, which I have found cannot well be lefs than 
4 II, nor indeed much greater, we infer, that its real dia¬ 
meter is to that of the earth as 4,454 to 1 ; and hence 
it appears to be of very confiderable bulk, and, except 
Saturn and Jupiter, by far the largeft of the remaining 
planets. Its light is of a bluifh-white colour, and in 
brilliancy between that of the Moon and of Venus. 
With a telefcope which magnifies about 300 times, it 
appears to have a very well defined vifible diflc ; but with 
imiru cents of a fmall power, it can hardly be diftin- 
guifhed from a fixed liar of between the fixth and fe- 
venth mugnirude. In a very fine clear night, when 
the moon is abfent, it may alfo be feen by the naked 
eye. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, is to forround a fortified 
place with an army, and approach it by parages made 
'in the ground, fo as to be covered againft the fire of the 
place. 

SIEGEN, a town of Germany in Wetteravia, with 
acaille a id the title of a principaliiy, which it gives 
to a branch of the houfe of Naffau. It is feated on a 
river of the fame name in E. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 
5 °- 53 - 

SIENNA, a large, ancient, and celebrated city of 
Tufcany in It ily ; capital of the Siennefe, with an 
archbifhop’s fee, a famous univerfity, and a citadel. It 
is about four miles in circumference, and furrounded 
with an old wall. The metropolitan church is much 
efleemed by travellers ; and though it is a Gothic ftruc- 
ture, the architefture is admirable. It is built with 
bl.u k and white marble, and the pavement is of Mofaic 
xv 1 rk. The town is adorned with a great number of 
palaces, fountains, and fuperb churches, as alfo a magni- 
ficient hofpital. The great area is round, and the h ufes 
about it are of the fame height, fupported by piazzas, 
under which people may walk ill hot or rainy weather ; 
in the middle is a bafon, which can be filled with water 
at any time, to reprefent a fea-fight with fmall veffels. 
The Italian language is taught here with fuch purity, 
that a great many foreigners frequent it in that ac¬ 
count. It is feated on three eminences, in fertile foil, 
in E. Long. 11. 11. N. Lat. 43. 10, 

SIENNESE, a duchy in Italy; bounded on the 
north by the Florentino, on the fouthby the Mediter¬ 
ranean lea and the duchy of Caftro, on the eaft by the 
Perugino and Cb v ; etano, and on the well by the Flo¬ 
rentino and the Tufcan fea ; being about 55 miles in 
length, and as much in breadth. The foil is pretty fer¬ 
tile, efpecially in mulberry trees, which feed a great 
number of filk-worms ; and there are feveral mineral 
fprings. Sienna is the capital town. 

SIERRA leona, a large country on the weft coaft 
of Africa, which fome extend from the Grain Coaft 


on the fouth eaft t® Cape Verga or Vega on the north- Sierra, 
weft, i. e. between 7 0 and io° N. Lat. Others, how- 
ever, confine the country between Cape Verga and Cape 
Tagrin. There runs through it a great river of the 
fame name, of which the fource is unknown, but the 
mouth is in longitude 12. 30. weft. lat. 8. 5. north, and 
is nine miles wide. The climate and foil of this trattof 
country appear to be, on both fidcs of the river, among 
the bell in Africa, or at lead the moft favourable to 
European conftitutions. The heat is much the fimc as 
that of the Weft Indies; but on the higher grounds 
there is a cool fea breeze, and in the mountainous parts 
the air is very temperate. According to Lieutenant 
Matthew, “ Sierra Leona, if properly cleared and cul¬ 
tivated, would be equal in falubrity an J fuperior in pro¬ 
duce to any of the iflands in the Weft Indiesand 
others have affirmed, that “ the air U better for a man’s 
health than in many places of Europe.” Thefe advan¬ 
tages of climate induced the Englilh toeftabhlha fafto- 
ry at Sierra Leona ; but they cliofe n >t the moft health¬ 
ful fituation. For the benefit of a ipring of good wa¬ 
ter they fixed their refidence in a low valley, which is 
often overfpread with mills and noif me vapours while 
the air is clear and ferene on the fummis of the dills, to 
which w-ner from the well might be eafily carried. 

The animal productions of this country are lions, 
from which it has its name; leopards, hysenas, mud; 
cats, and many kinds of weafeis ; the j ipanzeeor chim¬ 
panzee, a fpecies of fimia, which has a dill more ftri- 
king relemblance to the human figure than even the 
ourang outang ; porcupines, wild hogs, fqairrels, and 
antelopes. Befides thefe, which are natives of the 
country, oxen thrive in it, and even grow fat ; affes 
too are employed in labour, and do not fuffer by the 
climate ; but fheep fufFer much from the heat, change 
their wool into hair, grow lean and increafe very little ; 
while the hardy goat is here as prolific and large as in 
any other country. Of (he birds which frequent the 
woods of Sierra Leona we can give no perfedt account. 

A fpecies of crane in mentioned as eafily tamed ; com¬ 
mon poultry multiply faft ; ducks thrive well, but geefe 
and turkeys feem not to agree with the climate. Tur¬ 
tles of all kinds are very common, and fometimes of a 
large fize. Crocodiles or alligators of a non-defcript 
fpecies have been found ten or twelve feet in length, and 
lizards of fix different fpecies. Snakes, which are al- 
moft innumerable, haunt the houfes in the night in 
feanh of poultry ; and one was obferved with" mea- 
fured 18 feet, but was happily found not to be ienom- 
ous. Filhes are in great variety both in the fea and in 
the rivers. Befides the whale,, the fhark, flinging ray, 
and porpoife, there are eels, horfe-mackarel, tarpoons, 
cavillos, mullets, fnappers, yellow-tails, old-maids, ten- 
pounders, and fume other fifties ; all of which, except 
the eels and ten-pounders, are efteemed fine eatin^. Oy- 
fters are found in great abundance, and another fhell- 
fiffi, which the natives eat. Among the zoophites, 
none is more worthy of notice than the common fponge’ 
which covers all the fandy beaches of the river, parti¬ 
cularly on the Bullom fhore, and would fetch a high 
price in Great Britain. 6 

Of the numerous vegetable produAions of Sierra 
Leona, our limits will permit us only to mention the 
following. Rice, which is t e plant chiefly cultivated, 
as the natives fubiift almoft entirely upon it, grows both 

in 
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' >m. in the high and low grounds. It profpers indeed beft 
in fwamps, though the grain is better in a drier foil. 
Next to. vice the cartado, conftitutes the .chief food of the 
inhabitants, and is cultivated with great care, The 
country likewife produces yams, various kinds of po¬ 
tatoes, eddoes, or the arum efculcntum. Oil-palm, plan¬ 
tains, and bananas ; papaw, guava, oranges and limes ; 
pompions, melons, and cucumbers; pine-apples, pigeon- 
pea-, which dreffed like Engliih peas are a good pulfe; 
maize or Indian com ; millet, cocoa-nut trees; okra; 
the tallow-tree; a great variety of tamarinds ^different 
kinds of fig-trees and plums ; a kind of fruit refembling 
grapes, but more acid and acrid ; cherries refembling a 
fine nectarine in. take ; a fpecies of the bread fruit-tree ; 
the cream fruit, fo called becaufe when wounded it 
yields a fine white juice refembling fugar or tfie bed; 
milk, of which the natives are very fond ; foe mala- 
guetta pepper, or grains ofparadife ; a new fpecies of 
nutmeg, but whether fo good as. the common fort has 
not yet, been afcertained ; a new fpecies of the Peruvian 
bark, which it is hoped will prove as ufeful as the other; 
and cola, a fruit highly eflecmed by the natives for the 
fame virtues with that bark ; the ricinus caffia, dye- 
ftuffs, and gums, of great value; cotton, tobaccn,and 
fugar-caijes, which, it is thought, would thrive exceed¬ 
ingly well under proper cultivation. 

:Confidering the ardour of the maritime nations of Eu¬ 
rope for fettling, colonies in diftant regions of the globe, 
it is fomewhat fui prizing that a climate fo tempeiate 
and a foil, fo produftsve as that of Sierra Leona did not 
lqng ago attract their notice. But it was left to be co¬ 
lonized for a better purpTe than that which .firft foew 
the natives of Europe to the V/eft Indies and the Ame¬ 
rican continent'. Being thinly inhabited, Sierra Leona 
appeared to fome benevolent gentlemen in England a 
place where, without incommoding the natives, a. fuffi- 
-cient quantity of ground might be bought on .which to 
fettle a great number, of free negroes, whp in 1786 
fwarmed in London in idleness ami want. About 
400 of thefe wretches, together with 60 whites, moft- 
ly vnnien of bad character ai d in 'll health, were ac¬ 
cordingly Tent out, at the charge of government, to 
Sierra Leona. Neceffity, it was hoped, would make 
them induftrious and orderly; and Capraiu Thomfon 
of the navy, who conducted them, obtained, for their 
ufe, a grant of land to his majefly from king Tom, the 
neighbouring chief, and afterwards from Naimbanna, 
the king of the country. The colony, however, fopn 
went to ruin ; but the land which they occupied being 
about 20 miles fquare his majefly was enabled to grant 
by aft of parliament to another colony founded on bet¬ 
ter principles and for a foil nobler purp-Te, 

The moll intelligent members of that fbciety, which 
has laboured fo foenuoufly to procure an abolition of 
the flave-trade, juftly concluding that the natives of 
Guinea would reap very little benefit from the attain¬ 
ment of their object, unlefs they fhottld be taught the 
principles of religion and the arts of civil life, which 
alone can render them really free, conceived die plan 
®f a colony at Sierra Lepna to be fettled for the truly 
genet ous purpofe of civilizing the Africans by main¬ 
taining with them a friendly intercourfe, and a commerce 
in every thing but men. This plan could not be car¬ 
ried into effeft but at a very great expence. Subfcrip- 
rions were therefore opened upon rational and equitable 
4 


terms, and a Turn deemed fufficient was fpeedily raifed. Sierrs. 
An aft of parliament was parted in favour of the fob- •' 
feribers, by which they were incorporated by the deno¬ 
mination of the Sierra Leona Company; and in purfu- 
ance of that aft they held their firfi meeting at London 
on the 19th of Oftober 1791, when the following 
gentlemen were chofen drqftofs for that year. 

“ Henry Thornton, Efq ; M. P. chairman—Philip 
Sanfom, Efq; deputy chairman—Sir Charles Middle- 
ton, Bart.-—Sir George Young, Knt.—William Wil- 
berforce, Efq ; M. P.—Rev. Thomas Clarkfon, A. M. 

—jofeph Hardcaftle, Efq ;—John Kingfton, Efq ;— 

Sgpnuel Parker, Efq ; —Granville Sharp, Efq ;—Wil- 
liarq Sandford, Efq;—VickerisTaylor, Efq;—George 
Wolf; Efq.” 

The direftors having Hated the natural advantages 
of Sierra Leona, and its prelent miferable condition, 
obfe^rved, that they had not merely to eftablifh a com- 
ipercial faftory, but that, to introduce civilization, cul¬ 
tivation, and a fljfe trade, the company’muft piovidc 
for foe fecurity of foe.peribns and property of the eb- 
fonilts,. The direftors therefore refolved, that three or 
four yeilels Ihould fail at once, with fuch a number of 
people as would be able to proteft and affift each other ; 
with goods both for trade and for the fupply of the co¬ 
lony. Accordingly feveral veflels failed, having on 
board a council tp >r the government of the colony and 
the management of the company’s affairs ; a number of 
artificers and other fervant^ of the company ; fome fol- 
diers, and a very few Englifli isttlers. The direftors 
were laudably cautious in the choice of colonilts. They 
admitted into the fociety no white man of bad charac¬ 
ter, or who was not a declared enemy to the flave-trade ; 
and as the. chief objeft of their enterprife was the civili¬ 
zation of the natives, it was with great propriety that 
they chole piore than three-fourths of their fettlers from 
the free negroes in N-oya Scotia, who had borne arms 
for the Britifh government during the American war. 

The fuperintendant and council were particularly fn- 
ftrqfted to fecufe to ^.U blacks and people of colour, at 
Sierra Leona, equal rights and equal’treatment, in all 
refpefts, with whies. They were to be tried by jury, 
as well as others; and the council was defired to allot to 
the blacks employments fuited to their prefent abilities, 
and to afford them every opportunity of cultivating their 
talents. AH prafticable means of maintaining fubordi- 
nation were direfted to be ufed; and the council was 
efpe,daily inrtrufted to promote religion and morals, by 
fopporting public worfhip and the due obfetvance of 
the Sabbath, and by the inftruftion of the people, and 
the education of children. But no perfon was to be 
prevented from performing or attending religious wor¬ 
lhip in whatever place, time, or manner, he might think 
fit, or from peaceably inculcating bis own religious opi¬ 
nions. Orders were given in chohfing’ the feite of a 
town, to confider health as the nrll objeft; and the 
fir ft town was direfted to be called Free Town. Arti¬ 
cles for building and cultivation were lent out, befides 
the cargoes for profecuting the company’s commerce; 
and fchools for reading, writing, and accounts Vvere 
ordered to be fet up for the purpofe of inftrufting the 
children of fuch natives as Ihould be willing to put 
them under the company’s care. 

The leading objeft of the company was to fubftitute, 
for that difagraeeful traffic which has too long fubfiffed 

a fair 
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Sierra, a fair commerce with Africa, and all tbeblefilngs which 
might be expedled to attend it. Conliderable advan¬ 
tages appeared hereby likely to refult to Great Britain, 
not only from its obtaining feveral commodities cheap¬ 
er, but alfo from opening a market for Britilh manu¬ 
factures, to the increafing demands of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to affign a limit. From this connection, Africa 
was likely to derive the ftill more important benefits of 
religion, morality, and civilization. To accomplifh 
thete purpofes, it was neceffiiry for the company to 
pofiefs atradt of land, as a repofitory for their goods, 
and which the Africans might cultivate in peace, lecure 
from the ravages of the Have trade. It had been afcer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the climate and foil of 
Africa were admirably fuited to the growth of fugar, 
fpices, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and every other fpe- 
cies of tropical produce. The company propofed to 
inftrutt the natives to raife thefe articles, and to fet them 
the example, by a fpirited cultivation, on its own ac¬ 
count. Diredtiors, were given to the company’s commer¬ 
cial agent to puih forward a trade, in a mode prefcribed, 
in the preferit produce of Africa. Meafures were taken 
for cultivating, on the company’s account, the moll 
profitable tropical produce ; and in particular, a perl'on 
of long expei ience in the Weft Indies was ordered to 
begin a fugxr plantation. A mineralogift and botanift 
were likewile engaged to go out and explore the coun¬ 
try for new articles of commerce. 

“ Every thing being thus fettled upon the moll equita¬ 
ble and benevolent principles, the (hips failed with die 
Britilh colonifts, to whom, in March 1792, were added 
1131 blacks from Nova Scotia. The native chiefs be¬ 
ing reconciled to the plan, and made to underftand its 
beneficent tendency towards their people, the colony 
proceeded to build Free-Toivn, on a dry and rather ele¬ 
vated l'pot on the fouth fide of the river. It occupied 
between 70 and 80 acres, its length being about one 
third of a mile, and its breadth nearly the fame ; and it 
contained rear 400 houfes, each having one-twelfth of 
an'acre annexed, on which a few vegetables were raifed. 
There were nine ftreets running from north-weft to fouth- 
eaft, and three crofs ftreets, all 80 feet wide, except one 
of 160 feet, in the middle of which were all the public 
buildings. Thefe confifted of a governor’s houfe and 
offices; a large ftore-houfe; a large hofpital; fix or 
eight other houfes, offices, and fhops, occupied by the 
company’s fervants ; and a church capable of contain¬ 
ing 800 people. The colonifts at firft fullered much 
from the rainy feafon, againft which it was not in their 
power to provide fufficient protection; but at the end 
of it they recovered in a great meafure their health and 
fpirits, and proceeded with alacrity to execute the va¬ 
rious purpofes of their fctilement. To excite emulation 
in culture, the government gave premiums to thofe co¬ 
lonifts who raifed the greateft quantities of rice, yams, 
eddoes, cabbages, Indian corn, and cotton, refpeffively. 
To limit the excefles of the flave-trade, and gain the 
favour of the neighbouring chiefs, the direftors in ft ruff¬ 
ed the governor and council to redeem any native from 
the neighbourhood, who fhould- be unjuftly fold either 
to or by a Britilb fubjeft. The fervants of the compa¬ 
ny conducted themfelves with the utmoft propriety, be¬ 
ing fober, moral, and exemplary ; and from the labours 
of the clergymen were derived fervices highly important 
in every point of view. Before the end of two yews 
Von. XVII. 


from the inftitution of the colony, order and induftry 
had begun to fhow their effeffs in an increafing profpe- 
rity. The woods had been cut down to the diftancc of 
about three Engliffi miles all round the town. By thefe 
means the climate had become healthier, and ficknefs 
had diminiffied. The fame of th colony had fpread not 
only along the whole weftern ccaft of Africa, but alfo to 
parts fardiftant from the coaft ; embaffies had been re¬ 
ceived of the moft friendly nature from kings and prin¬ 
ces feveral hundred miles diftant ; and the native chiefs 
had begun to fend their children to the colony, with 
full confidence, to be taught reading, writing, and ac¬ 
counts, and to be brought up in the Chriftiau religion. 

In a word, in was not without grounds that the direc¬ 
tors looked forward to that joyful period when, by the 
influence of the company’s meafures, the continent of 
Africa fhould berefeued from her prefent ftate of dark- 
nefs and mifery, and exhibit a delightful fccneof light 
and knowledge, of civilization and order, of peaceful 
induftry and domeftic comfort. On their beneficent 
exertions they hoped with confidence for the Welling of 
Providence ; they were countenanced and fupported by 
the Britiffi government; and upon the breaking out of 
the prefent war, the French Convention authorifed one 
of their agents to write to the directors, requefting a 
full account of the defign of the inftitution, and the 
names of the fhips employed in their fervice, and allu¬ 
ring them of the good wiffies of the French government 
to fo noble an undertaking. How completely that 
government fulfilled its promife is very generally known. 

Having vindicated the rights of man in Europe by the 
violation of every principle of truth andjuftice, they de¬ 
termined by the fame means to give light and liberty to 
the Africans ; and that they have fully carried their de¬ 
termination into effed will be feen by the following ex- 
trad of a letter from Mr Afzelius, the company’s bota¬ 
nift, dated Sierra Leona, 15th November 1794. “ The Wadftrotu 
French have been here and have ruined us. They ar- Part II. 
rived on the 28th of September lall, early in the morn- P - a ^ 0, 
ing, with a fleet confiding of one large fhip, two fri¬ 
gates, two armed brigs, and one cutter, together with 
two large armed merchant (hips, taken by them at the 
Ifles de Los, an Engliffi Have fadory to the north of 
onr colony, and which they have alfo deftroyed and 
burnt. So well had they concealed their nation, that 
we took them at firft for Engliffi. They had Englifh- 
built veffels, which were rigged in the Englifh way. 

They ffiowed the Engliffi flag, and had their failors, at 
leaft thofe we faw on deck, drefted like Engliffi. In ffiort, 
we did not perceive our miftake till we obferved them 
pointing their guns. We had not ftrength fufficient to 
refill, and therefore our governor gave orders, that as 
foon as they lhould begin to fire, the Britilh flag ffiould 
be ftruck, and a flag of truce hoifted. Accordingly 
this was done, but fiill they continued firing, and did 
much damage, both within and without the town. 

They killed two people and wounded three or four. But, 
as we did not underftand the meaning of this proceed¬ 
ing, we alked them for an explanation; and they an- 
fwered us, that we ffiould difplay the flag of liberty, as a 
proof of our fubmiffion. We afliired them that it 
ffiould already have been done, if we had had any, 
which terminated the hoftilities from the ffiips. In the 
mean time, moft of the inhabitants had fled from 
the town, having taken with them as much of tbeir 
3 N property 
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P ; cira. pio] city as they conveniently could in fuel; a hurry. I 
W as with the governor, together with a number of 
bthefs ; but as foon as I was'certain they were enemies, 
I went towards my own houfe with a view to fave as 
much as poffible of my property and natural collodions; 
but was received in fuch a manner, that I could not ven¬ 
ture to proceed. My houfe was fituated near theChore, 
and unfortunately juft oppofite the frigate which fired. 
I faw the balls pafiing through the houfe, and heard 
them whizzing about my ears. I faw that I fliould 
lofe all my property; but life was dearer to me, and I 
haftened to the woods. " ' ’ 

“ In the afternoon the enemy landed,finding the town 
almoft deftitute of people, but rich in prdviftons, cloth¬ 
ing, and other ftores. They began immediately to break 
open the houfes and to plunder. What they did not 
want, they deftroyed, burnt, or threw into the river. 
They killed all the cattle and animals they found in the 
fields or ftreets, yards, or elfewhere, not fparing even 
afles, dogs, and cats. Thefe proceedings they Conti¬ 
nued the whole fucceeding week, till they had entirely 
ruined our beautiful and profpering colony ; and when 
they found nothing more worth plundering, they let 
fire to the public buildings and all the lioufes belong¬ 
ing to the Europeans; and burnt, as they faid, by mil- 
take nine or ten houfes of the colonifts. In the mean 
time, they were not lefs ariive on the water. They 
lent three of their vefiels to Bailee ifland, an Englilh 
ilave failory higher up the’river, which they plundered 
and burnt, together with I’ome Have fliips lying there. 
They took befides about To or 12 prizes, including 
the company’s vefiels. Moll of thefe they unloaded 
and burnt. They took along with them a]fo two of 
our armed vefiels, one of which was a large fhip, laden 
with provilions, and which had' been long experied ; 
but fhe unfortunately arrived it few days too foon, and 
was taken with her whole Cargo. We expected at leaft 
to receive our private letters, but even this was refuled, 
and they were thrown overboard. At lad, after in- 
fliriing on us eyery hardfhip we could fuller, only 
/paring our lives and the houfes of the colonifts, 
they failed on the 13th of Oriobei laft, at noon, pro¬ 
ceeding downwards to the Gold Coaft, ,and left us 
in the mod’ dreadful fituation, without provifions, 
•medicines, clothes, houfes,' or furniture, &c. &c. and 
! feared much,' that moll of us Ihould have perifh- 
ed, had not our friends in the neighbourhood, both 
natives and Europeans, who were fo happy as to 
cfcape the enemy, been fo kind as to End us what 
ihey could fpare. In the mean time, moll of us have 
cither been, or ili.l are, very fick, and many have 
died for want of proper food and medicine. THe 
word, however, is now part. At leaft we are not in 
any want of provifion, although of the coarfeft kind, 
but 'are deftitute of the mod neceflary articles anduten- 
fils for the'houfe, the table, and the kitchen,” 

“ The Sierra Leona colony was eftablilhed for no 
other end than toabolifh the flave-trade, to enlighten the 
Africans, and to render them virtuous rational, free, 
and happy ; and thofe powerful patrons of the rights of 
man deftroyed that colony with many circumftances of 
the moft wanton cruelty. Though Mr Afz’elius is a 
Swede, and ought therefore to have been proteried by 
the laws < f neutrality, they burnt his houfe with, the 


reft £ deprived him of his trunks, his clothes, and bis Sierra 
bed f deftroyed the natural curiolities which he had col- . II 
leried at the hazard of his life ; and carried away the 
inftruments by means of which only .he could collect 
more. It is with pleafure, however, that we learn from 
the proceedings of the general court held on the 25th 
of February 1795, that the directors do not yet defpaft 
of the colony ; and that they have adopted the moft 
prudent meafures to avert all fuch calamities in future. 

That their benevolent labours may be finally crowned 
with fuccefs is our earned prayer, in which we Audi, 
doubtlefs, be joined by every good Chriftian.” 

SIERRA morena, mountains of Andalufia in 
Spain. 

SIEUR, a title of refpeft among the French, like 
that of wafer among us. It is much ufed by lawyers, 
as alfo by fuperiors in their letters to inferiors. 

SlEANTO, or Siphanto, an ifland of the Archi¬ 
pelago, to the weft of Paros, to the north eaft of 
Milo, and to the fouth-weft of Serphanto. The air is 
fo good here, that many of the inhabitants live to the 
age of 120; and their’water, fruits, wild fowl, and 
poultry, are’excellent, but more efpecially the grapes. 

It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 
moft fertile and bell cultivated of thefe iflands. The 
inhabitants employ themfelves in cultivating olive-trees 
and capers ; and they have very good lilk. They trade 
in figs, onions, wax, honey, and draw-hats ; and may be 
about Sooo in. all. E. Long. 25. 15. N. Lat. 37. 9. 

SI-FANS, 'or; tou-fans, a people inhabiting the Grofier’s 
country on the weft of China. Their country is only General 
a continued ridge of mountains, inclofed by the rivers Defcription 
Hoang-ho ‘on the north, Ya-long on the weft, and °^ c . hma> 
Ykng-tfe-kiangon the eaft, between the 30th and 35th * 
degrees of north latitude. 

The Si-fans are divided into two kinds of people ; 
the one are called by the Chinefe Black Si-fans, the 
other Yellow t names which are given them Horn the 
different colbUrs of their tents. 1 The black are the moft 
clownifn and wretched ; they live in finall bodies, and 
are governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon 
a greater. 

The yellow Si-fans are fubjeri to families, the oldeft 
of which becomes a lama, and affumes the yellow drefs. 

Thefe lama princes, who command in their refperiive 
diftriris, have the power of trying caufes, and punch¬ 
ing criminals ; but their government is by no means 
burdenfome ; provided certain honours are paid them, 
and they receive punriually the dues of the god Fo, 
which amount to very little, they molell none of their 
fubjeris. The greater part of the Si-fans live in tents ; 
but lome of them have houfes built of earth, and even 
brick. Their habitations are not contiguous; they 
form at moft but fome Small hamlets, con-lifting of five 
or fix families. They feed a great number of flocks, 
and are in no want of any of the neceffaries of life. The 
principal article of their trade is rhubarb, which their 
country produces in great abundance. Their horles 
are fmall; but they are well fhaped, lively, and robuft. 

Thefe people are of a proud and independent fpirit, 
and acknowledge with reluriance the fuperiority of the 
Chinefe government, to which they have been fubjcri¬ 
ed : when they are fummoned by the mandarins, they 
rarely appear; but, the government, for political reafons, 

winks 
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•Sigauttian winks at this contempt, and endeavours to keep thefe 
1 J intradfable fubjedts underby mildnefs and moderation : 
._ g | g n- _. it would, befides, be difficult to employ rigorous means 
in order ro reduce them to perfedt obedience ; their 
wild and frightful mountains (the tops of which are al¬ 
ways covered with fnovv, even in the month of July) 
would afford them places of (lielter, from which they 
could never be driven by force. 

The cuftoms of thefe mountaineers are totally diffe¬ 
rent from thofe of the Chinefe. It is, for example, an 
act of great politenefs among them to piefent a white 
handkerchief of taffety or linen, when they accoft any 
perfon whom they are defirous of honouring. All their 
religion confifts in their adoration of the god Fo, to 
whom they have a Angular attachment: their fuperfti- 
tions veneration extends even to his minifters, on whom 
they have confidered it as their duty to confer fupreme 
power and the government of the nation. 

SIGAULTIAN operation, a method of delivery- 
in cafes of difficult labour, firft pradfifed by M. Sigault. 
It confifts in enlarging the dimenftons of the pelvis, in 
order to procure a fafe paffage to the child without in¬ 
juring the mother. See Midwifery, chap. vii. 

SIGESBECKIA, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of fyngenefia, and to the order of 
polygamia fupei flua ; and in the natural fyftem ranging 
under the 49th order, Compoftitt . The receptacle is pa¬ 
leaceous ; the pappus is wanting ; the exterior calyx is 
pentaphyllous, proper, and fpreading ; the radius is hal¬ 
ved. There are three fpecies: 1. The orientals , which 
is a native of India and China. 2. The occidmtalis, 
which is a native of Virginia. 3. The Jlofculofa, a na¬ 
tive of Peru. 

SIGETH, a town of Lower Hungary, and capital 
of a county of the fame name. It is feated in a morafs, 
and has a triple wall, with ditches full of water ; and 
is defended by a citadel, being one of the ftrongeft pla¬ 
ces in Hungary. It now belongs to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, and was retaken from the Turks in 1669, after it 
had been blocked up two years. In fome maps it is 
called Zigat. E. Long. 18. 58. N. Lat. 46. 17. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the lungs 
are put into greater motion, and more dilated, fo that 
the blood pafl'es more freely, and in greater quantity, 
to the left auricle, and thence to the ventricle. Hence 
we learn, fays Dr Hales, how fighing increafes the 
force of the blood, and confequently proportionably 
cheers and relieves nature, when oppreffed by its too 
flow motion, which is the cafe of thofe who are dejedted 
and fad. 

SIGHT, or Vision. See Anatomy, n° 142. and 
Index fubjoinedto Optics. 

Imperfeliions of Sight with regard to Colours. Under 
the article Colours, is given an inftance of a ftrange 
deficiency of fight in fome people who could not diftin- 
guifti between the different colours. In the Phi!. Tranf. 
Vol. LXVIII. p. 611. we have an account of a gentle¬ 
man who could not diftinguifh a claret colour from 
black. Thefe imperfections are totally unaccountable 
from any thing we yet know concerning the nature of 
this fenfe. 

Second Sight. See Second Sight. 

SIGN, in general, the mark or character of fome- 
thing ablent or invifible. See Character. 

Among phyficians, the term fgn denotes fome ap¬ 
pearance in the human body which ferves to indicate or 


point out the condition of the patient with regard to 
health or difeafe. 

Sign, in algebra. See Algebra, Part I. 

Sic n, in aitionomy, a conftcliation containing a 12th 
part of the zodiac. See Astronomy, n° 318. 

Naval SIGNALS. When we 1 e;td at our nre- 
fide the acc< ur,t of an engagement, or other imeicftmg 
operation of an army, our attention is generally to much 
engaged by the refults, that we give but little to the 
movements which led to them, and produced them, and 
we feldom form to ourfflves any diftlndi notion of the 
condudi pf the day. But a profeflionaljnan, or one ac- 
cuftomed to reflection, and who is not fatisfied with the 
mere indulgence of eager cuiiollty, follows every regi¬ 
ment in its movements, endeavours to fee their connec¬ 
tion, and the influence which they have had on the fate 
of the day, and even to form to lrimfelf a general notion 
of the whole feene of aflion at its different intereftirg 
periods. He looks with the eye of the general, and 
fees his orders fucceed or fail. 

But few trouble tbemfelves farther about the narra¬ 
tion. The movement is ordered ; it is performed ; and 
the fortune of the day is determined. Few think how 
all this is biought about; and when they are told dint 
during the whole of the battle of Cuftrin, Frederic the 
Great was in the upper room of a country inn, from 
whence he could view the whole field, while his aids* 
de camp, on horfeback, waited his orders in the yard 
below, they are llruck with wonder, and can hardly 
conceive how it can be done: but, on refledlion, they 
fee the poffibility of the thing. Their imagination ac¬ 
companies the melfenger from the inn yard to the feene 
of affion; they hear the General’s orders delivered, 
and they expedt its execution. 



But when we think for a moment on the fituatiou 
of the commander of a fleet, confined on board one 
Grip, and this fhip as much, or more clofely, engaged, 
than any other of the fleet j and when we refledt that 
here are no meffengers ready to carry his orders to 
Ihips of the fquadron at thediftance of miles from him, 
and to deliver them with precifion and diflindlnefs, and 
that even if this_ were poffible by fending fmall (hips or 
boats, the viciflitudes of wind and weather may render 
the communication fo tedious that the favourable mo¬ 
ment may be irretrievably loft before the order can be 
conveyed.—When we think of all thefe circumftances, 
our thoughts are bewildered, and we are ready to ima¬ 
gine that a fea-battle is nothing but the unconnected 
ltruggle of individual fhips ; and that when the admiral 
has once “ cried havoc, and let flip the dogs cf war,” 
he has done all that his fituation empowers him to do, 
and he muft leave the fate of the day to the bravery and 
fkill of his captains and failors. r 

Yet it is in this fituation, apparently the mod unfa- Signals a 
vourable, that the orders of the commander can be language 
conveyed, with a difpatch that is not attainable in the t0 the e ^‘ 
operations of a land army. The feene of adtion is un¬ 
incumbered, fo that the eye of the General can behold 
the whole without interruption. The movements which 
it is poffible to execute are few, and they are p ecife. 

A few words are fufficient to order them, and then 
tire mere fighting the fhips muft always be left to their 
refpedtive commanders. This fimplicity in the duty to 
be performed has enabled us to frame a language fully 
adequate to the bufrnefsin hard, by which a coir.fpon- 
dence can be kept up as far as the eye can fee. This is 
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Signals. 
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ancient 
times. 
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As well 
as in mo¬ 
dern ; 


lac J.irguage i>; siux ti.s, a hv.^u.K-.c by writing, ad- 
dicnl-il to t!ic ey ?, and which he th.it i unr.eth may read. 
As in common writing Certain aihitrnry marks are 
agreed oil to exprefs certain hounds tiled in fpeech, or 
rather, as in hieroglyphics certain arbitrary marksure 
agreed on to exprefs certain though.! s, or the fubjeefs of 
tliefe thoughts'; fo here certain exhibitions are made, 
which are agreed on to exprefs certain movements to 
be executed by the commander to whom they are ad- 
drelied, and all are enjoined to keep their eyes fixed on 
the fliip of the conduffer of the fleet, that theymay learn 
liis will. *' • 

It is fcarcely poffible for any number of (hips to ad 
in concert, without fome fitch mode of communication 
between the general and the commandeis of private 
fliips. We have no ! direft information of this cir- 
■cumflance in the naval tabics of the ancient nations, 
the Greeks and Romans ; yet the neceffity of the thing 
is fo apparent, that we canndt fuppofe it to have been 
omitted by the moil ingenious and the molt cultivated 
people who have appeared on the great theatre of the 
world; and we are perfuaded that ThemiftoclesConon, 
and other renowned fea commanders of Athens, had 
fignals by which they directed the movements of their 
fleets. We read, that when iEgeus lent his fon Thefeus 
io Crete, it was agreed on, that if the lhip Ihould bring 
the young prince back in fafety, a white flag ihould be 
displayed. But thofe on board, in their joy for revifit- 
ing their country after their perilous voyage, forgot to 
hoift the concerted flgnal. The anxious father was every 
day expefting the lhip which Ihould bring back his 
darling l'on, and had gone to the Ihore to look out for 
her. He law her, but without the fignal agreed on. 
On which the old man threw himfelf into the lea. We 
find, too, in the hillory of the Punic wars by Poly¬ 
bius, frequent allnfions to fuclt a mode of communica¬ 
tion ; and Ammi.mus MarceUinus fpcaks of the fpecu- 
latores and vexillarii, who were on hoard the* (flips in 
the Adriatic. The coins 1 both of Greece and Rome 
exhibit both flags and dreamers. In iliort, we cannot 
doubt of the ancients having pracUfed this hieroglyphi- 
eal language. It is fomewbat furprifing that Lord Dud¬ 
ley, in his Arc Gno del Mare, in which Ire-makes an of-' 
tent itious difplay of his knowledge of every thing con- 
neifled with the lea fervice, makes no exprefs mention 
of this very effential piece of knowledge, although he 
iii'jft, by his long refidence in Italy, have known the 
marine difcipline of the Venetians' and Genoefe, the 
greattft mr.ii'ime powers then in Europe. ■> 

“ In the natal occurrences of modern Europe, men¬ 
tion is frequently made of lignals. Indeed, as we have 
already obf.-rved, it feems impoflihle for a number of 
Ihips to aft 'in any kind of concert, without fome me¬ 
thod* of commaniesuion. -Numberlefs (ituations muft 
occur, when it would be impofllble to convey orders or 
information by me fie tigers* from one blip to another, 
and coaft and alarm fignals had long been practifed by 
every nation. The idea, was, therefore, familiar. We 
find, in particular, that Queen Elizabeth, on occafion 
or the expedition to Cadiz, ordered her fecrctaries to 
draw' up tklftruftions,'. which were to be communicated 
to the admiral, the general, and the five counfellors of 
war, and by them to be copied and tranfmitted to the 
feveral (flips cf the navy, not to be opened till they 
fhould arrive 1 in a certain latitude. It was on this oc- 
catfion, (fays the hiftorian Guthrie),, “ that, vie meet 


with the f.rjl regular fils of fignah and orders to the com¬ 
mand rs' cf the Englijh fleet But, till the movements 
of a fleet have attained fome foit cf uniformity, regu¬ 
lated and ccnnedlcd by fome principles of propriety, 
and agreed on by perfons in the habit of directing a 
number of (flips, we may with confidence affirm that 
fignals would be nothing blit a parcel of arbitrary 
marks, appropriated to pin ocular- pieces of naval ler- 
vice, filch as attacking the enemy, landing the foldiers, 
&c. ; and that" they would be confidered merely as re¬ 
ferring to the final refult. but by ho means pointing out 
the mode of execution, or directing the movements 
which were necelfary for performing it. 

' “ It was James II. when duke of York, who firft 
confidered this praflice as capable of being reduced in¬ 
to a fyftem, and who faw the importance of fuch a 
compofuion. He, as well as the king h s brother, had 
always (flowed a great predilection for the fea fervice; 
and, when appointed admiral of England, he turned 
his whole attention to its improvement. He had (In¬ 
ched the art of war under Turenne, not as a paftime,. 
but as a fcience, and was a favourite pupil of that 
mod accomplished general. Turenne one day pointed 
him our, faying, “ Behold one who will be one of the 
'firft princes and greatefi generals of Europe.” When 
admiral of England, he endeavoured to introduce into 
the maritime fervice all thofe principles of concert and 
arrangement which made a number of individual regi¬ 
ments and lquadrons compnfe a great army. When he 
commanded in the Dutch war, die found a fleet to be 
little better than a collection of blips, on board of each 
of which the commander and his (flip’s company did 
their bed to annoy the enemy, but with very little de¬ 
pendence on each other, or on the orders of the Gene¬ 
ral ; and in the different addons which the Englifli fleet 
had with the Dutch, every thing was confufion as foon 
as the battle began. It is remarkable that the famous 
petitionary De Witt, who from a datefman became a na¬ 
vigator and a great fea commander in a few weeks, 
made the fame reprefentation to the States General on 
his return from his fir'd campaign. 

“ In the memoirs of James II. written by himfelf, we 
have the following padage : “1665. On the 15th of 
March the duke of York went to Gur.fleet, the gene¬ 
ral rendezvous of the fleet, and hadened their equip¬ 
ment. Reordered all. the flag officers on board v.ith 
him every morning, to agree on the order of battle and* 
rank. In former battles, no order was kept, and this 
under the duke of York was the firfl in which (Lining 
in a line and regular form of battle was obferved.” 

“ This muft be confidered as full authority for giving 
the duke of Yoik the honour of the invention. For 
whatever faults may be laid to the charge of this unfor¬ 
tunate prince, his word and honour (land nnimpcacbed.. 
And we are anxious to vindicate his claim to it, becaufe- 
our neighbours the French, as ufurd, would take the me¬ 
rit of this invention, and of the whole of naval taffies, 
to themfelves. True it is, that Colbert, the great and 
j.uftly celebrated minifeer of Lous XIV. created a navy 
fi*r his ambitious and vain-glorious under, and gave it 
a conftitution which may be a model for other nations 
to copy. By his encouragement, men of the greateft 
fcientific* eminence were engaged to contribute to its 
improvement: and they gave us the firft treatifies of 
naval evolutions. But it muft ever be remembered, that 
pur accomplifhed, though mifguided fovereign, was then 

refiding 
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But firft 
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to a fyftem. 
byjamesll. 
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Naval refidiiig at the court of Louis; that he had formerly 
Gigaals. afted in concert with the French as a commander and 
W ~ v ~' w flag officer, and was at this very time aiding them with 
his knowledge of fea aifiuirs. In the memorable day at 
La Hogue, the gallant Ruffel, cbferving one of rour- 
ville’s movements, ex claimed, “ There ! they have get 
f Pepys Pepy’s f among them.” This anecdote we give on the 
was fecre- authority of a friend, who heard an old and refpedtable 
“ 7 ^ officer (Admiral Clinton) fay, that he had it from a 
York° gentleman who was in the adtion, and heard the words 
fpoken ; and we trull that our readers will not be dif- 
pleafed at having this matter of general opinion efta- 

5 blifhed on feme good grounds. 

Wonderful “ It was on tliis occafion, then, that the duke of York 
fimplicity jvjaJs t h e movements and evolutions of a fleet the ob* 
oflus fyl- jgft of his particular fludy, reduced them to a fyftem, 
Uh " and compoled that “ Syflem of Sailing and Fighting 
Inflrudtions,” which has ever ftnee been confidered as 
the code of difeipline tor the Britifh navy, and which 
has been adopted by our rivals and neighbours as the 
foundation of their naval taftics. It does great honour 
to its author, although its merit will not appear very 
eminent to a careleis furveyor, on account of that very 
fimplicity which conflitutes its chief excellence. It is 
unqueflionably the refult of much fagacious reflection 
and painful combination of innumerable circumftances, 
all of which have their influence ; and it is remarkable, 
that although fucceeding commanders have improved 
the fubjedt by feveral fubordinate additions, no change 
has to this day been made in its general principles or 
maxims of evolution. 

“ Till fomefuch code be eftablifiied,it is-evident that 
flgnals can be nothing but arbitrary and unconnected 
hieroglyphics, to be learned by rote, and retained by me¬ 
mory, without any exercife of the judgment; and the 
acquiiition of this branch of nautical fkill mult be a 
more iikfome talk than that of learning the Chinefe 
writing. But fuch a code being once fettled, the cha¬ 
racter in which it may be exprelled becomes a matter 
of rational diicuflion. 

“ Accordingly,the failing and fighting inftruCtions of 
the duke of Yot k wei c accompanied by a fet of flgnals 
f or directing the chief or molt frequent movements of 
the fleet. Thefe alfo were contrived with lo much, 
judgment, and fuch attention to difiinCtneis, fimp-licity, 
and propriety, that there has baldly been any change 
found necelfary ; and they are (till retained in the Bri- 
tilh navy as the ufual flgnals in all cafes when we are 

6 not anxious to conceal our movements from an enemy. 
Yet as an “ Notwithftanding this acknowledged merit of the 
ait has duke t fYork’s flgnals, it mult be admitted that great im- 
lince his . provemtnes have been made on this fubjeCt, confidered 

as an art. The art military has, in the courfe of a- 
dcraWe century paft, become almoft an appropriate calling, 
improve- and has therefore been made the peculiar ftudy of its 
ments. profeffors. Our rivals the French were fooner, and 
more formally, placed in this fituation, and the minifters 
of.Louis XIV. took infinite and molt judicious pains 
to make their military men fuperior to all others by 
their academical education. A more fcicuiinc turn was 
given to their education, and the afllitance of fcientific. 
men was liberally given them ; and all the nations of 
Europe mull acknowledge fome obligations to them for 
information on everv thing connected with the art of 
war. They have attended very much to this fufcjict, 
have greatly improved it, and have even introduced a. 


new pi iaciple into the art; and by this means have rc- Naval 
duccd it to the mo A Ample form of reference to the , 
code of failing and fighting inftruCtions, by making the 
flgnals immediately expreffive, not of orders, but cf 
Ample numbers. Thefe numbers being prefixed to the 
various articles of the code of inftruCtions, the officer 
who fees a flgr.al thrown out l:y the admiral reads the 
number, and reports it to his captain, perhaps without 
knowing to what it relates. Thus fimplicity and if- 
crecy, with an unlimited power cf vaiiat'On, are com¬ 
bined. We believe that M. de la Boprdonnois, a brave 
and intelligent officer, during the war 1758, was the 
author of this ingenious thought. 

“We do not propofe to give a fyftem of Britifh flg¬ 
nals. This would evidently be improper. But we (hall 
fhow our readers the practicability of this curious lan¬ 
guage, the extent to which it may be carried, and the 
methods which may bepraCtifed in accomplifliing this 
purpofe. This may make it an objeCt of attention to 
fcientific men, who can improve it; and the young offi¬ 
cer will not only be able to read the orders of the com¬ 
mander in chief, but will not be at a lofs, fliou-d cir¬ 
cumftances place him in a fituation where he mutt iiiue 
orders to others.” 

Signals may be divided into, 

I. Day Signals. 

II. Night Signals; and, 

III. Signals in a Fog. 

They muft alfo be diflinguifiied into, 1. Signals at' 
Evolution, addreffed to the whole Fleet, or to 
Squadrons of the fleet, or to Divisions of thefe 
fquadrons. 2. Signals of Movements to be made by 
particular flvips; and, 3. Signals of Service, which 
may be either general or particular. 7 

The great extent of a large fleet, the fmoke in time During an-, 
of battle, and the fituation of the commander in chief, en E a £^* 
who is commonly in the midft of the greareft confulion J^^sof 
and hotteft fire, frequently makes it very difficult for t h e Admi- 
the officers of uiftant illips to perceive his flgnals with ral are re- 
diftinftnefs. Frigates, therefore, are Rationed- out ofpeatedby 
the line, to windward or to leeward, whole foie office ft frigates ita 
is to obferve the admiral’s flgnals, and inftantly to repeat 
them. The eyes of all the fignal officers in the. private ~ 
fhips of war are directed to tlie repeating frigates, as well 
as to the admiral; and the officers of the repeating fri¬ 
gate, having no other duty,,obferve the admiral incef- 
fantly, and, being unembarraffed by the action, can dis¬ 
play the fignal with deliberation, fo that it may be very 
diftinctly feen. Being minutely acquainted with the 
fu bill unions, which muft be made on board the admiral 
when his mads and rigging are in diforder, his (peihups 
imperfedt) fignal is exhibited by the repeating frigate 
in its proper form, fo as to be eafily underftood. And 
to facilitate this communication, the commanders of the 
different fquadrons repeat the flgnals of the commander 
in chief, and the commanders cfdivifion repeat the flg¬ 
nals of the commanders of their fquadron. 8 

“ Every evolution fignal is preceded by a fignal of ad, Evolution’ 
vF. r.tisement and freearation, which is general, and f'gnabare 
frequently by a gun, to call attention ;■ and when all the P rece ^ ed 
flgnals have been made which diredt the different parts 0 f advc s r _‘* 
of that evolution, another fignal is made, which marks tifement, 
the clofe of the complex fignal, and divides it from others and accom-- 
which may immediately follow it: and as the orders cf pamedv/ah 
the commander in chief may relate either to the move- a directive 
ments of the whole fleet, thofe of a fmgl: ^ivilion, or flgnal * 

thofe. 
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Naval 

Hignali. 


Anfwered 
by the com¬ 
mander to 
whom they 
are addref¬ 
fed. 


to 


Annulling 

fignal. 


thofe of certain private {hips, the Executive Sig¬ 
nal, which dilates the particular movement, is accom¬ 
panied by a Directive Signal, by which tbefe '{hips 
are pointed out, to vhich-the order is addreffed. 

The commander of the {hip to which any fignal is 
addreffed, is generally required to fignify by a-fignal 
(which is genera!) that he has obferved it. And if 
he does not thoroughly underhand its meaning, he in¬ 
timates this by another general fignal. And here it is 
to be obferved, that as foon as : the fignal is anfwered 
by the fliips to which it is addreffed, it is ufual to 1 haul 
it down, to avoid the confulion which might arife from 
others being hoift^d in the fame place. The order re¬ 
mains till executed, notvith (landing that the fignal is 
hauled down. 

It may happen that the commander who throws out 
the fignal for any piece of ferviee, fees reafons for al¬ 
tering his plan. He intimates this by a general An- 


Naval 

Signals- 


of the otlenfible diftin£tions of the various divifiofls and 
fiibdivifions of a fleet, fo that wemay underhand how 
the fame fignal may ; be addreffed to a fquadron, divi- 
fion, or Angle (hip or fliips. We fuppofe it known that 
a fleet of {hips of war is diftributed into three grand di- 
vifions (which we fhall term fquadroni), called the van, 
centre, and rear. Thefe denominations have not always 
a relation to the one being more advanced than the 
other, either towards the enemy, or in the direction of 
their courfe, 

In a land- army, the pofition of every part is concei- Meaning 
ved from its reference to the enemy ; and the reader, the terms 
conceiving lnmfelt as facing the enemy, eaiily unuer- and rcar> ia 
[lands the terms van, centre, and rear, the right and left the line of 
wing, &c. But the movements of a fea army having battle at 
a neceffary dependence on the wind, they cannot be ft 3 - 
comprehended ur.lefs expreffed in a language which 
keeps this circumltance continually in view. The fim- 


IX 


nulling fignal, accompanying 'the fignal’already gi« plefl and moll eafily conceived dil'pofition of a fleet, is 
ven. This will frequently be more Ample than to make that in which it is almoft indifpenfably obliged to form 
the fignals for the movements which would be required in order to engage an enemy. This is a ftraight line, 
for re ellablilhing the fhips in their former fituatioil. each fhip diredtly a-head of its neighbour, and clofe 

" ' " ' hauled. This is therefore called the line of battle. In 

this pofition, the two extremities of the fleet correfpond 
to the right artd< left wings of an army. Suppofe this 
line to be in the dirediion eaft and weft, the wind blow¬ 
ing from the north-north-weft, and therefore the fleet 
on the (larboard tack ; the fhips heads are to the weft, 
and the weftermoft divifion is undoubtedly the van of 
the fleet, and the eaftermoft divifion is the rear. And 
it is in conformity to this arrangement and fituaticn 
that the list of the fleet is drawn up. But the fhips 


All thefe things are cf very eal'y comprehenfion, and 
require little thought for their contrivance. But when 
we come to the particular evolutions and movements, 
and to combine thefe with the circumftances of fitua- 
which the fleet may be at the time, it is evi- 


tion in 


dent, that much reflection is neceffary for framing a 
body of fignals which may be eafily exhibited, diftindl- 
ly perceived, and well underftood, with little rifle of be¬ 
ing miftaken one for another. We fhall take notice of 
the circumftances which chiefly contribute to 


them thefe qualities as we proceed in deferibing their may be on the fame eaft and weft line, clofe hauled, wit 
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different clalfes. 


their heads to the weft, but the wind blowing from the 
fouth-fouth-weft. They muft therefore be on the lar¬ 
board tack. The fame fhips, and the fame divifion, are 
ftill, in fadt, the van of the fleet. But fuppofe the fliips 
heads to be to the eaftward, and that they are clofe 
hauled, having the wind from the fouth-fouth-eaft or 


The following Signals 


ufually fignify. 


Main 


top-gallant 
hoi fled 


ftayfail 


I. Of Day Signals. 

These are made by means of the (hip’s fails, or by 
colours of various kinds. 

Thofe made with fails are but 'few in number, and 
are-almoft neceffarily limited to the fuuation of a fleet the north-north-eaft, the fhips which were the real 
at anchor. Thus ' van on both tacks in the former fituation are now, m 

fadt, the rear on both tacks ; yet they retain the deno¬ 
mination of the van fquadron of this fleet, and are under 
the immediate dirediion of the officer of the fecond rank, 
while the other extremity is under the dirediion of the 
third officer. This fubordination therefore is rather an 
arrangement of rank and precedence than of evolution. 
It is, however, confidered as the natural order to 
which the general fignals muft be'accommodated. For 
this reafon, the divifion which is denominated van in the 
lift of this fleet, is generally made to lead the fleet when 
in the line of battle on the (larboard tack, and to form 
the weathermojl column in the order of failing in co¬ 
lumns; and, in general, it occupies that ftation from 
which it can moil eafily pafs into the place of the lead¬ 
ing divifion on the (larboard line of battle ahead. Al¬ 
though this is a technical nicety of language, and may 
frequently puzzle alandfman in reading an account of 
naval operations, therefledling and intelligent reader will 
fee the propriety of retaining this mode of conceiving 
the fubordinate arrangement of a fleet, and will compre¬ 
hend the employment of the fignals which are neceffary 
Before we proceed to the defeription of the fignals for re-eftablifhing this arrangement, or directing the 
by means x>f colours, fuch as flags, banners (or trian- movements while another arrangement is retained, 
gular flags), pendants ©r vanes, we muft take notice This being underftood, it is eafy to contrive various 

methods 


Main 

Main 

ed 


Fore top-fail loofe 
Main top-fail loofe 

top-fail fheets haul-] 
ed home 

top-fail fheets clew- 
up, and the yard 
hoifted 
Top-gallant fails loofe, and 
the fheets flying 
Main top-gallant fail loofe 
and hoifted. Topfail-J 
yard down 
Mizen top-fail hoifted, and 
the lheets clewed up 


Officers and men belong¬ 
ing to the fhip to come 
on board. 

|To prepare for failing. 

To unmoor. 

! 

To weigh. 

Annul the former fignal, 
and the fhip to come to 
an anchor. 

Difcovering ftrange fails. 
Recal fhips in chafe. 


Moor. 
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Naval- methods of didinguifliing every (hip by the place, which 
^Sig nals^ (he OCCU pj 8s j n t i ;e fl eetj both with refipect to the whole 
iz line, with refpeft to the particular fquadron, the parti- 
How fig- cular divifion of tliat fquadron, and the particular place 
ad " in that divifion. This may be done by a combination 
each °of t0 ^ le pofition and colour of the pendants and vanes of 
thefe divi- each fliip. Thus the colour of the pendants may indi- 
fions. cate the fquadron, their pofition or mad on which they 
are hoifled may mark the divifion of that fquadron, 
and a didinguifliing vane may mark the place of the pri¬ 
vate fliip in her own divifion.. The advantages attend¬ 
ing this method are many. In a large fleet it would 
hardly be poflible for the commander in chief to find a 
llifficient variety of Angle Agnals to mark the fliip to 
which an order is addreffed, by hoifling it along with the 
iign ;il appropriated to the intended movement. But by 
tbis contrivance one third part of thefe fignals of addrefs 
is fufficient. Italfo enables the commander in chief to or¬ 
der a general change of pofition by a Angle fignal, which 
otherwife would require leveral. Thus, fuppofe that 
the fore, main, andjmizen mads, are appropriated (with 
the proper modifications) for exhibiting the fignals.ad- 
d.relied to the van, the centre, and the rear fquadrons 
of the fleet, and that a red, a white, and a blue flag, 
are chofen for the didinguifliing flags of the officers 
commanding thefe fquadrons ; then, if the commander 
in chief fhall hoid a red flag at his mizen top-gallant 
mad head, it mud direft the van fquadron to take the 
pofition then occupied by the rear fquadron the evolu¬ 
tion neceffary for accomplilhi'g this end being fuppo- 
fed known by the commander of the fquadron, who 
will immediately make the neceffary fignals to the fqua¬ 
dron under his particular direftion. In the fame man¬ 
ner the didinguifliing fignal for the leading fliip of a 
fquadron being hoided, along with the fignal >. f addrefs 
to the whole fleet, and the fignal for any particular fer- 
vice, will caufe the three or the nine leading fhips to 
execute th it order, Sec. See. 

All that has been faid hitherto may be confidered as 
fo many preparations lor the real iffuin^ of orders by 
the commander in chief. The mod difficult part of 
the language remains, viz. to inver t a number of fig¬ 
nals which ILall correfpond to that almod infinite va- 


blue with a red. All other dark colours gre found to- NsvH 
tally unfit. But,as thefe afford but a fmall variety, we 
mud combine them in one flag, by making it fltiped, 
fpotted, or chequered, taking care that the oppefition 
of colour may be as great as poflible, and that the pieces 
of which the flags are made up may not be too minute.. 

Red mud never be driped nor fpotted with blue, and 
the ftripes, fpots, or chequers, fhould never be lefs than 
one-third of the breadth of the flag. Plate CCCCLXVI- 
is a feleiftion by an officer of experience as a fet very 
eadly recognifed, and little liable to be confounded. 

Thejr colours are rerefented by hatching, in the fame 
manner as in hera'dry (See Heraldry). 

Difference offhape, as flags, banners, or pendants, 
is another didindtion by which the expreffion may be 
varied. Apd in doing this, we mud recolleft, that in 
light winds it may be difficult todidfoguifh a flag from 
a banner as neither are fully difplayed for want of wind 
to detach the fly from the ftaff. 

And laflly fignals may be varied by their pofition, 
which may be on any lofty and well detached part of 
the mads, yards, or rigging. 

Simplicity is an eminent property in all fignals. They simplicity, 
are addreffed to perfons not much accufiomed to com¬ 
binations, and who are probably much occupied by 
Other prelfing duties. It were to be wilhed that every 
piece of fervice could be indicated by a Angle flag. 

This is peculiarly defirahle with refpeft to the fignals 
uied in time.of battle. The rapid lucceffion of events, 
on this occafion call for a multitude of orders from the 
commander in chief, and his fliip is frequently clad over 
with flags and pendants, fo that it is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult for the fignal officer of a private fhip to didin- 
guifli the different groups, each of which make a paiti- 
cular fignal. ...... j>- 

Thefe confiderations are the foundation-of a certain And pro- 
propriety in fignals, which,diredts us to a choice among r net >- 
ma'-ks whicq,,, appear altogether arbitrary. Signals 
which run anyrifk of befog confounded, on account of 
fame refemblance,.cr becaufe their pofition hinder us. 
from immediately perceiving their difference, fhould be 
appropriated to pieces of fervice which are hardly pof- 
fible to be executed, or can .hardly be wanted, in the. 


riety rf movements and lervices which mud be per- 
13 formed. 

Efiential Diflimdnefs, fimplicity, and propriety, are the three 
qualities effential qualities of all fignals. A fignal mud be fame 
arediftinft• °hj e ^ eafily feen, flrongly marked, ib that it may be 
readily underdood, with little rifle of its being miflaken 
for another. When made by flags, banner, or pen¬ 
dants, they mud be of the fulled colours, and dronged 
contrads. The fhips are frequently at a very great di¬ 
dance, fo that the intervening air occafions a great de¬ 
gradation of colour. They are feen between the eye 
and a very variable fky ; and in this fituation, efpecially 
in the morning or evening, or a dark day, it is not eafy 
to diflinguilh one full colour from another,, all of them 
approaching to the appearance of a black. At the di¬ 
dance of a very few miles hardly any full colours can 
he didinguifhed but a fcarlet and a blue. Red, blue, 
yellow, and white,, are the colours which can be diflin- 
guiihed at greater diftances than any others, and are 
therefore the only colours admitted as fignals. Even 
thefe are fometimes didinguilhed with difficulty. A 
yellow is often confounded with a dirty white, and a 


fame fituation. No bad confequence could eafily refult 
though the fignal for coming to eloper alii on fhould re¬ 
ferable that for unmooring , becaufe the prefent fituation 
of the flops makes the lad operation imppffible or ab- 
furd. Such confiderations direff us to feledt for battle, 
fignals thofe which are ofeafied exhibition, are the mod 
fimple, and have the lead dependence on the circum- 
dance of pofition ; fo that their fignifieation may not 
be affedled by the damages fudained in the mads or 
rigging of the flag fliip. Such fignals as are Id's eafily 
feen at a didance, fhould be appi opriuted to orders 
which can occur only in the middle of the fleet, &c. 

See. Signals which are made to the admiral by pi i- 
vate fhips may be the fame with fignals of command 
from the flag fliip, which will confiderably diminith the 
number of fignals perfectly different from each other. 16 

With all.thefe attentions and ] recautions a fyfiem of ®y what 
fignals is at lad made up, fitted to the code of failing nreansfig-* 
and. fighting inltraclions. It is accompanied by ano- 
ther fmall let for the duty of c.onvoyr.. It mud be en- conveyed 
groffed in two books; one for the officer of the flag ' 
fhip, who is to make the fignals, ar.d the ether is 
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delivered to every private fhip. Ia the firft, the evo¬ 
lutions, movement?, and other operations of fervice, are 
fet down in one column, and their correfponding fig- 
nals in another. The firft column is arranged, either 
alphabetically, by the diftingcifhing phrafe, or fyftema- 
tically, according to the arrangement of the failing and 
fighting inftru&ions. The officer whofe duty it is to 
make the fignals, turns to thu column for the order 
which he is to communicate,, and in the other column 
he finds the appropriated fignal. 

In the other book, which is confulted for the inter¬ 
pretation of the fignals, they are arranged in the lead¬ 
ing column, either by the flags, cr by the places of 
their exhibition. The firft is the heft method, becaufe 
the derangement of the flag ftiip’s malls and rigging in 
time of addon ma) - occalion a change in the place of 
the fignal. ' 

“ The Taflique Navale of the Chevalier de Morogues 
contains a very full and elaborate treatife on fignals. 
We recorrimend this work to every fea-officer, as full of 
inftrudion. The art of fignals has been greatly Am¬ 
plified fince the publication of this work, but we can¬ 
not but aferibe much of the improvements to it. We 
believe that the author is the inventor of that fyftema- 
tic manner of addreffiug the order or effediveJlgnal to 
the different fquadrons and divifions of the fleet, by 
which- the art of fignals is made more concife, the exe¬ 
cution of orders is rendered more fyftematic, and the 
commanders of private fliips are accuftomed to confider 
themfelves as parts of an army, with a mutual depend¬ 
ence and connection. We are ready enough to ac¬ 
knowledge the fuperiority of the French in manoeuv¬ 
ring, but we affect to coniider this as an imputation on 
their courage. Nothing can be more unjuft ; and dear- 
bought experience Ihould long ere now have caught us 
the value of this fuperiority. What avails that cou¬ 
rage which we would willingly arrogate to ourfelves, if 
we cannot come to action with our enemy, or muft do 
it in a fituation in which it is almoft impoflible to fuc- 
ceed, and which needlefsly throws away the lives of our 
gallant crews ? Yet this muft happen, if our admirals 
do not make evolutions their careful ftudy, and our 
captains do not habituate themfelves, from their firft 
hoirtmg a pendant, to confider their own fhip as con¬ 
nected with the moil remote fhip in the line. We can¬ 
not think that this view of their fituation would in the 
leaft leffen the charaAer which they have fo juftly ac¬ 
quired, of fighting their (hip with a courage and firm- 
nels unequalled by thofe of any other nation. And 
we may add, that it is only by fuch a rational ftudy of 
their profefiion, that the gentleman can be diftinguilhed 
from the mercenary commander of a privateer." 

It. Night Signals. 

It is evident, that the communication of orders by 
night muft be more difficult and more imperieA than 
by day. We muft, in general, content ourfelves with 
luch orders as are neceffary for keeping the fleet toge¬ 
ther, by direAing the more general movements and 
evolutions which any change of circumftances may ren¬ 
der neceffary. And here the divifion and fubordinate 
arrangement of the fleet is of indifpenfable neceffity, 
it being hardly pcffible to particularife every (hip by a 
fignal of addrefs, or to fee her fituation. The orders 
arc therefore addreffed to the commanders of the diffe- 
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rent divifions, each of whom is diftinguiihed by his poop Nav-H 
and top-lights, and is in the midft of, and not very re- si S na! ’- 
mote from, the fhips under his more particular charge. 

Yet even in this unfavourable fituation, it is frequently 
neceffary to order the movements of particular fhips. 

Aflions during the night are not uncommon. Purfuits 
and rallyings are ftill oftener carried on at this time. 

The common dangers of the fea are as frequent and 
more difaftrous. The fyftem of fignals therefore is 
very incomplete till this part be accomplifhed. 

Night fignals muft be made by guns, or by lights, 
or by both combined. 

Gun-ftgnals are fufceptible of variety both in num- How gun- 
ber and in difpofition. The only diftinA variation which % ,lals ma r 
can be made in this difpofition, is by means of the V3r ‘ ctl - 
time elapfed between the difeharges. This will eafily 
admit of three varieties, flow, moderate, and quick.— 
Half-minute guns are as flow as can eafily be liftened 
to as appertaining to one fignal. Quarter-minute guns 
are much better, and admit of two very diftinA fub- 
divifions. When the gunners, therefore, are well train¬ 
ed to this fervice (efpeci-dly fince the employment of 
firelocks for cannon), intervals of 15 or 12 feconds ^ 
may be taken for flow filing, 8 or 10 feconds for mo¬ 
derate, and 4 or 5 feconds for quick firing. If thefe 
could be reduced one half, and made with certainty and 
precifion, the expreflion would be incomparably more 
diftinA. A very fmall number of firings varied in this 
way will give a confiderable number of fignals. Thus 
five guns, with the variety of only quick and moderate, 
will give 20 very diftinguifliable fignals. The fame 
principle muft be attended to here as in the flag fignals. 

The mod Ample muft be appropriated to the moil im¬ 
portant orders, fuch as occur in the worft weather, or 
fuch as are mod liable to be miftaken. Quick firing 
ihould not make part of a fignal to a very diftant 
fhip, becaufe the noife of a gun at a great diftance is a 
lengthened found, and two of them, with a very ihort 
interval, are apt to coalefce into one long continued 
found. This mode of varying gun-fignals by the time 
muft therefore be employed with great caution, and 
we muft be very certain of the ftcady performance of 
the gunners. 

Note, that a preparatory fignal or advertifement 
that an effeAive fignal is to be made, is a very neceffa¬ 
ry circumftance. It is ufual (at leaft in hard weather) 
to make this, by a double difeharge, with an interval of 
half a fecond, or at moil a fecond. 

Gun-fignals are feldorn made alone, except in or¬ 
dinary fixations and moderate weather; becaufe ac¬ 
cident may derange them, and inattention may caufe 
them to efcape notice, and, once made, they are over, 
and their repetition would change their meaning. They 
are alfo improper on an enemy’s coaft, or where an ene¬ 
my’s cruifersor fleets may be expeAed. 20 

Signals by lights are either made with lights Amply Signals by 
fo called, i. e. lanthorns fiiown in different parts of the lights, 
fhip, or by rockets. JJghts may differ by number, and 
by pofition, and alfo by figure. For the flag (hip al¬ 
ways carrying poop or top-lights, or both, prelents an 
objeA in the darkeft night, fo that we can tell whether 
the additional lights are exhibited about the mainmaft, 
the foremaft, the mizenmaft, &c. And if the lights 
fhown from any of thefe fituations are arranged in cer¬ 
tain diftinguilhable fituations in refpeA to each other, the 

number 
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Naval Sig- number of fignals may be greatly increafed. Thus 
nals. three lights may be in a vertical line, or in a horizon- 
ta i ]j nC) or ; n a t r i an gl e) and the point of tins triangle 
may be up, or down, or forward, or aft, and thus may 
have many fignifications. 

Lights are alfo exhibited by falfe fires or rockets : 
Thefe can be varied by number, and by fuch differen¬ 
ces of appearance as to make them very diftinguifh- 
able. Rockets maybe with liars, with rain fire, or 
fimple fqoibs. 

Thefe *t wo By varying and combining thefe, a very great num- 

fpecies of b ef fignals may be produced, fully fufficient to diredt 
fignals may every general movement or evolution, or any ordinary 
be combi- and important fervite. The Chevalier' de Morogues 
has given a fpecimen of fuch a fyftem of night: fignals, 
into which he has even introduced fignals of addrefs or 
diredtion to every fhip of a large fleet'; and has alfo gi¬ 
ven fignals of number, by which depths bf foundings, 
points of the compafs, and other things of this kind, 
may be expreffed both eafily and diftindlly. He has 
made the fignals by rockets perfedlly fimilar in point of 
number to thofe by lanthorns, fo that the commander 
can take either; a choice which may have its ufe, be- 
caufe the fignals by rockets may caufe the prefence of a 
fleet to be more extenfively known than may be conve¬ 
nient. 

The commander in chief will inform the fleet by fig- 
nal, that guns, or perhaps rockets, are not to be fifed 
that night. This fignal, at the fame time, diredts 
the fleet to clofe the line or columns, that the light fig¬ 
nals may be better obferved. 

It is indeed a general rule to fhow as few lights as 
poffible; and the commander frequently puts out his 
own poop and top-lights, only fhowing them from time 
to time, that his (hips may keep around him. 

The fignal lanthorns on board the flag fhip, and 
a lanthorn kept in readinefs on board of every pri¬ 
vate fhip, to anfwer or acknowledge fignals from the 
commander in chief, are all kept in bags, to conceal 
their lights till the moment they are fixed in their 
places, and the preparatory or advertifingfignal has been 
made. 

The commander in chief fometimes orders by fignal 
every fhip to fhow a light for a minute or two, that he 
may judge of the pofition of the fleet; and the admiral’s 
fignal muft always be acknowledged by thefe to whom 
it is addreffed. 

It is of particular importance that the fleet be kept 
together. Therefore the leading {hips of the fleet, on ei¬ 
ther tack, are enjoined to acknowledge the fignals of 
the commander in chief by a fignal peculiar to their 
ftation. Thus the commander in chief learns the pofi¬ 
tion of the extremities of his fleet- 

In framing a fet of night fignals, great attention 
muft be given to their pofition, that they be not obfcu- 
red by the fails. The nature of the order to be given 
will frequently determine this. Thus, an order for the 
rear fhips to make more fail, will naturally diredt us to 
exhibit the fignal at the mizen peek; and fo of other 
pieces of fervice. Lanthorns expofed in groups, fuch 
as triangles, lozenges, &c. are commonly fufpended at 
the corners of large frames of laths, at the diftance of a 
fathom at leaft from each other. Attempts have been 
made to (how lights of different colours; but the rifk of 
miftake or failure in the compofition at the laboratory, 
Vox.. XVII. 


makes this rather hazardous. Coloured lanthorns are Sig- 
more cei tain ; but when the glaffes are made of a colour Ea b- 
fufficiently intenfe, the vivacity of the light (which at 
no time is very great) is too much dimirjfhed. Be- 
fides, the very diftance changes the colour exceedingly 
and unaccountably. 

III. Of Signals in a Fog. 

These can be made only by noifes, fuch as the fi¬ 
ring of cannon and mufkets, the beating of drums and 
ringing of bells, See. Fog fignals are the moll diffi¬ 
cult to contrive of any, and are fufceptible of the leaft 
variety. The commander in chief is principally con¬ 
cerned to keep his fleet together ; and unlefs fomethiftg 
very urgent requires it, he will make no change in his 
ccurfe or rate of failing. But a fhift of wind or other 
Caufes may make this neceffary. The changes which 
he will order, it will be prudent to regulate by fome 
fixed rule, which is in general convenient. Thus, when 
a fleet is in the order of failing upon a wind, and a 
fog comes on, the fleet will hold on the fame courfe. 

If the wind fhould come a little more on the beam, the 
fleet will ftill keep clofe to the wind. Certain general 2 
rules of this kind being agreed on, no fignals are ne- By obfer- 
cefiary for keeping the fleet together ; and the fhips can ving cer- 
feparate or run foul of each other only by difference in ta)n gene- 
their rate of failing, or by inaccurate fleerage. To Eal rules ‘ 
prevent this, the commander in chief fires a gun from a^ 11 " 
time to time, and the fhips of the fleet judge of his fi- a n firman v 
tuation and diftance by the found. The commanders cafes unne- 
cf’divifions fire guns, with fome drflindtion from thofe ccllary, 
of the commander in chief. This both informs the 
commander in chief of the pofition of his fquadrons, 
and enables the private fhips of each divifion to keep in 
the neighbourhood of their own flag fhip.’ On board 
of every private fhip the arum is beaten, or the bell is 
chimed, every quarter of an hour, according as the 
fhip is or. the flarboard or larboard tack. By fuch 
contrivances, it is never difficult keep a fleet in very 
good order when failing on a wind. The wind is al- 
moft always moderate, and the fhips keep under a very 
eafy fail. It is much more difficult when going large, 
and reparation can be prevented only by the moft un¬ 
wearied attention. The greateft rifk is the falling in 
with ftrange fhips fleering another courfe. 

But evolutions and other movements are frequently 
indifpenfable. The courfe muft be changed by tack¬ 
ing or wearing, and other fervices muft be performed. 

None, however, are admitted but the moft probable, 
the moft fimple, and the moft neceffary. 

The commander in chief firft informs the fleet by How*the™ 
the preparatory fog jtgnal, that he is about to order an are given'' 
evolution, and that he is to diredt it by fog Jtgnah. •when ne« 
This precaution is indifpenfable to prevent miftakes. ceffaI 7 
Along with this advertifing fignal he makes the fignal 
of the movement intended. This not only calls the 
attention of the fleet, but makes the fhips prepare for 
the precife execution of that movement. The com¬ 
manders of divifions repeat the advertifing fignal, which 
informs their fhips of their fituation, and the private ’ 
fhips beat their drums or chime their bells. Thus the 
whole fhips of the fleet clofe a little, and become a little 
better acquainted with their mutual pofition. It is 
now underftood that a movement is to berfiade precife- 
ly a quarter of an hour after the advertifement. At 
3 Q 
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Navil Sig- the expiration of this time, the effective fignal for this 
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r.als. movement is made by the commander in chief, and muft 
be inftantly repeated by the commanders of divifions, 
and then th^movement muft be made by each (hip, ac¬ 
cording to the failing and fighting inftruftions. This 
muft be done with the utmoft attention and precifion, 
becaufe it produces a prodigious change in the relative 
pofition of the fhips; and even although the good fenfe 
of the commander in chief will feleift fuch movements 
for accompliIhing his purpofe as produce the fmalleft 
alterations, and the leaft rifle of reparation or running 
foul of each other; it is ftill extremely difficult to avoid 
thefe misfortunes. To prevent this as much as pof- 
lible, each (hip which has executed the movement, or 
which has come on a courfe thwarting that of the fleet, 
intimates this by a fignal properly adapted, often add¬ 
ing the fignal of the tack on which it is now (landing, 
and even its particular fignal of recognizance. This is 
particularly incumbent on the flag lhips and the leading 
lhips of each divifion. 

After a reafonable interval, the commander in chief 
will make proper fignals for bringing the fleet to a 
knowledge of their reunion in this new pofition. 

This muftferve for a general account of the circum- 
a particular ftances which muft be attended to in framing a code of 
• of fignals. The arbitrary charafters in which the lan¬ 
guage is written muft be left to the fagacity of the 
gentlemen of the profeffion. It muft be obferved, that 
the ftratagems of war make fecrecy very neceflary. It 
may be ofimnrenfe hazard if the enemy fhould under- 
ltand our fignals. In time of battle it might frequent¬ 
ly fr-uftrate our attempts to deftroy them, and at all 
times would enable them to efcape, or to throw us into 
diforder. Every commander of a fquadron, therefore, 
fifties private fignals, fuited to his particular defti na¬ 
tion ; and therefore it is neceflary that our code of fig¬ 
nals be fufeeptible of endlefs variations. This is ex¬ 
ceedingly eafy without any increafe of their number. 
The commander needs only intimate that fuch and 
fuch a fignal is fo and fo changed in its meaning du¬ 
ring Jiis command. 

We cannot leave this article without returning to an 
Signals may obfervation which we made almoft in the beginning, 
be made v ; z- ^at t h e fyf> ern of fignals, or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, the manner of framing this fyftem, has received 
preffions of much improvement from the gentlemen of the French 
navy, and particularly from the mod ingenious thought 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, of making the fignals the 
immediate expreflTons of numbers only, which numbers 
may be afterwards ufed to indicate any order whatever. 
We (hall prefent our readers with a fcheme or two of 
the manner in which this may be done for all fignals, 
both day, night, and fog. This alone may be confider- 
ed as a fyftem of fignals, and is equally applicable to 
every kind of information at a diftance. Without de- 
trafting in the fmalleft degree from the praife due to 
M. de la Bourdonnais, we muft obferve,that this prin¬ 
ciple of notation is of much older date. Biftiop Wil¬ 
kins, in his Secret and Swift Meflenger, exprefsly re¬ 
commends it, and gives fpecimens of the manner of ex¬ 
ecution ; fo does Dr Hooke in fome of his propofals to 
the Royal Society. Gafpar Schottus alfo mentions it 


M. de la Bourdonnais’s method is as follows : Naval Sig- 

He choofes pendants for his effedtive fignals, becaufe nals.^ 
they are the moil eafily difplayed in the proper order. 27 
Several pendants, making part of one fignal, may be M. de la 
hoifted by one hallyard, being (lopped on it at the di- Bourdon- 
dance of four or fix feet from each other. If it be n * ls ? ™ e " 
found proper to throw out another fignal at the fame V? ^ 
time and place, they are feparated by a red pendant ® 
without a point. His colours are chofen with judge¬ 
ment, being very diftii.dtly recognifed, and not liable 
to be confounded with the addreffing fignals appro¬ 
priated to the different (hips of the fleet. They are, 
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numbers. 


For N° 


1. 

2 - 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


Red. For N° 
White. 

Blue. 

Yellow. 

Red, with 
white tail. 


6. Red, with blue tail. 

7. White, with blue tail. 

8. White, with red tail. 

9. Blue, with yellow tail, 
o. Yellow, with blue tail. 


Three fets of fuch pendants will exprefs every num¬ 
ber under a thoufand, by hoifting one above the other, 
and reckoning the oppermoft hundreds, die next below 
it tens, and the lowed units. Thus the number 643 
will be exprefled by a pendent red with blue tail, a 
yellow pendant below it, and a blue one below the lad. 

This method has great advantages. The fignals may 
be hoifted in any place where bed feen, and therefore 
the fignification is not affedled by the derangement of 
the flag (hip’s mads and rigging. And by appropri¬ 
ating the fmaller numbers to the battle fignals, they are 
more Ample, requiring fewer pendants. ^ 

As this method requires a particular fet of colours, Might b e 
it has its inconveniences. An admiral is often obliged rendered 
to fliift his flag, even in time of adlion. He cannot much fim- 
eafily take the colours along with him. It is therefore f' er by 
better to make ufe of fuch colours as every private (hip u fi n gf ewer 
is provided with. One fet of 11 will do with the ad- co our *' 
dition of three, at mod of four pendants, of Angular 
make, to mark 100, 200, .300, 400. Two of thefe 
flags, one above the other, will exprefs any number un¬ 
der loo, by ufiffg the 1 ith as a fubftitute for any flag . 
that (hould be repeated. Thus the nth flag, along- 
with the flag for eight or for fix, will exprefs the num¬ 
ber of 88 or 66, &c. Thus we are able to exprefs every 
number below 500, and this is fufficient for a very large 
code of fignals. 

And in order to diminifli as much as pofflole the 
number of thefe compound fignals, it will be proper 
that a number of Angle flag fignals be preferved, and 
even varied by circumftances of pofition, for orders 
which are of very frequent occurrence, and which can 
hardly occur in iituations where any obftrudlions are 
occafioned by lofs of mads, &c. And farther, to 
avoid all chance of miftake, a particular fignal can be 
added, intimating that the fignals now exhibited are 
numerary fignals; or, which is dill better, all fignals 
may be confidered as numerary fignals ; and thofe which 
we have juft now called Jingle flag ftgnals may be fet 
down oppoftte to, or as expreffing, the larged numbers 
of the code. 

This method requires the fignal of advertfementv 
the annulling fignal, the fignal of addrefs to the parti- 


in his ’Technica Curiofa ; and Kircher, among others of cular (hip or divifion, the fignal of acknowledgmen 
fejs Curious Frojecls. the fignal of indiftinflnefs, of diftrefs, of danger, and 
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one or two more which, in every method, mull be 
employed. 

Another method of expreffing numbers with fewer 
colours is as follows ; Let the flags be A, B, C, D, E, 
F, and arrange them as follows : 
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Another 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

method of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

expreffing 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

numbers by 
fewer co¬ 

B 

! 3 

*4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

lours. 

C 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2 3 

24 

D 

2 5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3 ° 


E 

31 

3 2 

33 

34 

35 

36 


F 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4 1 

42 


3° 

Which may 
be alfo im¬ 
proved. 


The number exprefled by any pair of flags is found in 
the interfeftion of the horizontal and perpendicular co¬ 
lumns. Thus the flag D, hoifted along .with and above 
the flag F, exprefles the number 40, &c. In order to 
expreis a greater number (but not exceeding 84) fup- 
C 

pofc 75, hoift the flags which exprefles 33, or 73* 

wanting 42, and above them a flag pr fignal G, which 
alone exprefles 42, 

This method may be Hill farther improved by ar¬ 
ranging the flags thus ; 


10 11 
15 i£ 
19 20 
22 IX 


16 17 
20 21 


23 24 

23 26 


75 ] SIG 

It is equally eafy to exprefs numbers by mght fig mil -. Naval s,g. 
Thus M. de la Bourdonnais propofes, that one dif- _ na ^' , _ 
charge of a great gun fliall expreis 7, and that 1, 2, 3, 33 

4, 5, 6 fliall be exprefled by lights. Therefore, to ex- Numbers 
prefs 24, we mult fire three guns, and fhow three ma y 
lights. This is the mofl perfedt of all forms of n : ght 
and fog fignals. For both the manner of firing guns fio-nala. 
and of exhibiting lights may be varied to a fufficient 
extent with very few guns or lights, and with great 
diftin&nefs. 

Thus, for guns. Let F mark the firing of a fingle 
gun at moderate intervals, and ff a double gun, that is, 
two difeharged at the interval of a fecond. We may 
exprefs numbers thus t 

1 F. 

2 F, F. 

3 F, F, F. 

4 F, F, F, F. 

5 F,//. * 

6 F, F,//. 

7 *,//, F. 

8 F,//, F, F. 

9 F ,ff Y,ff. 

'o ff. 

!oo. &c. ff ff or///. 

It might be done with fewer guns if the f f were ad- 
irptted as the firil firing. But it feems better to be¬ 
gin always with the fingle gun, and thus the double 
gun b?ginning a fignal diftinguiflies the tens, See. 

In like manner, a fmall number of lights will admit 
of a great variety of very diftindt pofitions, which may 
ferve tor all fignals to fliips not very remote from the 
commander in chief. For orders to be underfloed at 


In this laft method the fignification of the fignal is to¬ 
tally independent of the pofition of the flags. In 
whatever parts of the (hip the flags D and E are feet), 
they exprefs the number 23. This would fuit battle 
„ fignals. 

A third Another method (till may be taken. Flags hoifted 
method. any where on the foremaft may be accounted units, tliofe 
on the mainmaft tens, and thofe on the mizenmait hun¬ 
dreds. Thus numeral fignals may be made by a (hip 
difmafled, or having only poles in their place. 

Many other ways may be contrived for exprefling 
numbers by colours, and there is great room for ex- 
ercifing the judgment of the contriver. For it muft 
always be remembered, that thefe fignals muft be ac- 
campanied with a fignal by which it is addrefled to 
fome particular fliip or divifion of the fleet, and it may 
be difficult to conned the one with the other, which is 
perhaps Ihown in another place, and along with other 
executive fignals. 

Advantages One great advantage of thefe numeral fignals is, that 
-wf numeral they may be changed in their fignification at plealure. 
Signals. Thus, in the firft method, it can be fettled, that on 
Sundays the colours A, B, C, D, &c. exprefs the cy¬ 
phers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. but that on Mondays they ex¬ 
prefs the cyphers o, 1, 2, 3, &c. and on Tuefdays the 
cyphers 9, o, I, 2, &c.; and fo on through all the days 
i. f the week. This mean cf fecrecy is mentioned by 
Dr Hooke for the coaft and alarm fignals, where, by 
the by, he (hews a method for conveying intelligence 
over land very fimilar to what is now pra&ifed by the 
French with their telegraph. 


a very great diftance, it will be proper to appropriate 
the numbers which are indicated by fignals made with 
rockets. Thefe can be varied in number and kind to a 
fufficient extent, fo as to be very eafily diftinguiihed 
and underftood. It is fufficient to have ftiownhowthe 
whole, or nearly the whole, notation of fignals may be 
limited to the expreffion of numbers. 

We have taken little notice of the fignals made by Concluding 
private ftiips to the commander in chief. This is a remarks, 
very eafy bufinefs, becaufe there is little rifle of con¬ 
founding them with other fignals. Nor have wefpo- 
ken of fignals from the flag (hips whofe ultimate inter¬ 
pretation is number, as when fliips are directed to 
change their courfe fo many points. Thofe alfo are 
eafily contrived in any of the methods already deferi- 
bed: alfo when a private fliip wifhes to inform the com¬ 
mander in chief that foundings are found at f > many 
fathoms. In like manner, by numbering the points 
of the compafs, the admiral can dired to chace to any 
one of them, or may be informed of ftrange fhips being 
feen in any quarter, and what is their number. 

Sign. us ly the Drum, made ufe of, in the exercife 
of the army, inftead of the word of command, viz. 

Signals. Operations. 

Afsort roily - To caution. 

slfame, • To perform any diftind thing. 

To arms, - To form the line or battalhn 

The march, - j To advance, except when in- 
£ tended tor a falute. 

The quich march. To advance quick. 

The point of -a ar, To march and charge. 

3 O 2 6 7 -k- 
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* ! slract!’ retrea> ’ To ^trcat. t»li figned under his majefty's hand: a is always in the 

Drum tet/jpfig, , , - To halt. cuftody of the fecretaries of date. 

Tzuojlci t r . ol / i , - To perform the hank firing. Signet, in Scots law. See-Law, Part III. § 17. 
‘The dragoon march, - To open the battalion. SILENE, Catchfly, or Vifcous Campion, in bo- 

The grenadier march. To form the column. tany: A genus of plants belonging to the clafs of de- 

The troop, - To double divifions. candria, and order of trigynia ; and in the natural fyf- 

The long roll, - To form the fquare. tem arranged under the 27 .d order, caryophyllea. The ca- 

The orenadisr march f To reduce the fquare to the lyx is ventricofe ; the petals are five in number, bifid and 
0 " * l c °lumn. unguiculated, and-crowned by anedtarium; the caplule 

The preparative, - To make ready and lire. is cylindrical, covered, and trilocular. There are 2S 

The general, - To ceafe firing. fpecies, of which 7 are natives of Britain and Ireland. 

Two long rolls, - To bring or lodge the colours. 1, Anglica, the fmall corn campion or catchfly. The 

SIGNATURE, a fign or mark imprelfed upon any ftem is weak,,hairy, and above afoot high ; the leaves 

thing, whether by nature or art. Such is the general are oblong, and grow in pairs at the joints ; the flowers 
■fignification of the word ; 'but in the plural number it are fmall, white, and entire ; they (land on footftalks 
lias been ufed, in a particular fenfe, to denote thofe ex- which iflue'from the ala of the leaves ; they are eredt, 
ternalmarksby whichphyfiognomifts and other dabblers 'alternate, Angle, and lateral. It grows in corn-fields, 
in the occult feiences pretend to difeover the nature and and flowers in June and July. 2. Nutans, Nottingham 
internal qualities of every thing on which they are catchfly. The ftem is about two feet high, and firm : 
found. According to Lava ter, every corporeal objedl the radical leaves are broad, obtufe, and grow in a tuft.; 
is characterized by fignatures peculiar to itfelf. thofe on the ftem are narrow and acute: the flowers 

The doftrine of fignatures, like alchemy and aftrolo- are white, and grow in lateral panicles ; the petals are 
gy, was very prevalent during the 15th and 16th cen- bifid and cuiled; the calyx is long, bellying a little, 
tnries ; and was confidered as one of the occult feiences with ten longitudinal ftriae. It grows in paftures, and 
which conferred no fmall degree of honour on theirre- flowers in June and July. 3. Amentia, fcaTampion. The 
fpeCtive profeflors. Some of thefe philofophers, as they ftem is two or three feet long, {lender, procumbent, and 
thought fit to ftyle themfelves, maintained that plants, branched alternately: the leaves are long and narrow: 
minerals, and animals, but particularly plants, had fig- the flowers are white, and grow on oppoiite footftalks, 
natures imprelfed on them by the hand of nature, inch- three on each, in unilateral bunches: die calyx is 
catiog to the adept the therapeutist ufes to which they hairy and purplifh, and has ten angles. It grows on 
might be applied. Others, fuch as the myftic theofo- the f'outh coaft, and fl iwers in June and Ju'y- 4. Co~ 
phifts and cheifcifts of that day, proceeded much-farther noidea, greater corn catchfly, or campion. The leaves 
in abfurdity, maintaining that every fubftancc in nature are narrow and foft; the calyx is conical, with 30 ftrise ; 
had either external fignatures immediately difeernibie, the flowers proceed from the divarications of the item; 
or internal fignatures, which, when brought into view the petals are entire. It grows in corn fields, and 
by fire or menftrua, denoted its connection with fome flowers in June. 5. Nottiijlora, night flowering catch- 
fiderial or celeftial archetype. Of the dodtrine of fig- fly. The ftem is about two feet high, and forked ; the 
natures,- as it relates merely to the therapeutic ufes of calyx has ten angles, is fomewhat clammy, and oval, 
plants and ..minerals, traces are to be found in the works with longer teeth than the other fpecies; the petals are 
of fome of the greateft authors of antiquity ; but the of a reddrfh white. 6. Armeria, broad-leaved catchfly. 
celeftial fignatures; we believe, were difeovered only by The ftem is about 18 inches high, and eredt, with few 
* Hift Nat. moonlight of the monkifh ages. Iliny informs us*, branches; the leaves are fmooth, feffile, and broad at 
UK 34, that the marble called aphites, from its being fpotted the bafe ; the flowers terminal; in faftigiate bundles, 
kike a ferpent, was difeovered by thofe fpots to be a fmall and red. It may be feen on the banks of rivers, 
fovereign remedy for the bite of that animal; and that and is in flower in July and Auguft. 7, Acaulis,m ofs 
die colour of the hamatites cr blood-ftone intimated that campion. The radical leaves arefpread on the ground 
it wa 3 fit to be employed to flop an hemorrhagy ; but like a tuft of mofs; The ftalks are about an inch long, 
wc do not reeolleft his attributing the virtues of thefe and naked, bearing each a Angle purple flower. This 
minerals to a fiderial or celeftial influence. laft fpecies grows on mountains, and has been found, in 

Signature, a figntng of a perfon’s name at the bot- Wales and Scotland, within half a mile from their top. 
tom of an a<ft or deed written by his own hand. It is in flower in July. 

Signature, in printing, is a letter put at the bot- SILESIA, a duchy of Germany, bounded on the 
tom of the Aril page at leaf!, in each fheet, as a direc- eaft by Poland ; on the weft, by Bohemia and Lower 
■lion to the binder in folding, gathering, and collating, Lufatia ; on the fouth, by a chain of mountains, 
them. The fignatures confift of the capital letters of and a thicket of confiderable extent which feparates it 
the alphabet, which change in every fheet: if there be from Hungary ; and to the north, by the marquifatc 
more fheets than letters in the alphabet, to the capital of Brandenburg and Poland. From north-weft to fouth- 
letter is added a fmall one of the fame fort, as A a, B b ; eaft it is about 274 miles, and about 100 where broad- 
which are repeated as often as neceflary. In large vo- eft: but it is much contracted at both ends. Upon the 
lames it is e.ify to diftinguifh the number of alphabets, frontiers of this country, to the weft and fouth, are ve- 
after the fir fl three or four, by placing a figure before ry high mountains, and fome likewile in other parts of 
the fignature, as 5 B, 6 B, &c. it. One of the ridges upon the frontiers is ftyled tire 

SIGNET, one of the king’s feals, made ufe of in Riphcean mountains, another the Moravian, another the 
Staling his private letters, and all grants that pafs by Bohemian, and another the Hungarian, Crapack, or Car- 

- • pathian. 
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ttuKum. A branch of the Bohemian is called the Giant together with the county of Glatz, from his daughter silefia 


Mountains. The winter on thefe hilly tracks is more 
fevere, fets in fooner, and lafts longer, than in the low 
lands. The inhabitants ufe a kind of fkates when the 
fnow is deep, as they do in Carniola. Little or no 
grain is railed in the mountains and fome fandy tracks ; 
but the reft of the country is abundantly fruitful, not 
only in grain, but fruits, roots, pafture, flax, hops, mad¬ 
der, tobacco, and hemp, yielding alfo fome wine, with 
confiderable quantities of filk and honey. In many 
places are great woods of pines, fir, beech, larch, and 
other trees, affording tar, pitch, rofin, turpentine,lamp¬ 
black, and timber for all ufes. In this country alfo is 
found marble of feveral forts, fome precious ftones, lime- 
ftone, millftone, pitcoal, turf, vitriol, fome filver ore, 
copper, lead, iron, and mineral fprings. Great num¬ 
bers of black cattle and horfes are brought hither from 
Poland and Plungary for fale, thofe bred in the coun¬ 
try not being fufficient; but of fheep, goats, game, and 
venifon, they have great plenty. As for wild beads, 
here are lynxes, foxes, weafels, otters, and beavers. The 
rivers, lakes, and ponds, yield fifli of feveral forts, parti¬ 
cularly fturgeons feveral ells in length, and falmon. Be- 
fides a number of fmaller ftreams to water this country, 
there is the Oder, which traverfes it almoft from one 
end to the other; and the Viftula, which after a pretty 
long ccurfe through it enters Poland. The number of 
the cities and market-towns is faid to be about 200, the 
county of Glatz, included, and that of the villages 5000. 
The inhabitants, who are computed to be about a mil¬ 
lion and an half, are a mixture of Germans, Poles, and 
Moravians. The language generally fpoken is Ger¬ 
man ; but in fome places the vulgar tongue is a dialeft 
of the Sclavonic. The ftates confift of the princes and 
dukes, and thofe called Jlate-hrds , with the nobili¬ 
ty, who are immediately hibject to the fovereign, and 
the representatives of the chief cities; but ftnce the 
country fell under the dominion of the king of Pruf- 
fia, no diets have been held. The king, however,, 
when he took poffeftlon of the country, confirmed all 
the other privileges of the inhabitants. With refpedl 
to religion, not only Proteftants, but Papifts, Jews, and 
Greeks, enjoy full liberty of confcience. The greateft 
part of Silefia lies in the diocefe of Breflaw, but fome 
part of it in the Polifh diocefes of Pofen and Cracow. 
Th e bifliop of Breflaw ftands immediately under the pope 
with regard to fpirituals : but all ecclefiaftical benefices, 
not excepting the fee of Breflaw’, are in the king’s gift. 
E elides Latin fchools,colleges, and feminaries, at Breflaw 
is an univerfity, and atLignitz an academy for martial 
exercifes. The principal manufatfures here are wool¬ 
lens, linens, and cottons of feveral forts, with hats, glafs- 
ware, gunpowder, and iron manufaftures. Of thefe 
there is a confiderable exportation. Accounts are ge¬ 
nerally kept in rix-dollars, filver grofehens, and du¬ 
cats. With refped to its revolutions and prefent go¬ 
vernment, it was long a part of the kingdom of Poland ; 
afterw’ards it had feveral dukes and petty princes for its 
fovereigns, who by degrees became fubjeeft to the kings 
of Bohemia, until at lull king Charles IV. incorporated 
»he whole duchy with Bohemia ; and thus it continued 
in the poil-ffion of the houfe of Auftria, until the king 
of Pruflia in 1742, taking advantage of the troubles that 
enfued upon the death of the emperor Charles VI. and 
pretending a kind of claim, wrefted a great part of it, 


and heirefs Maria Therefa, the late emprefs-dow'ager j |j 
fo that now only a fmall part of it is poflefTed by the Sihcer- 
houfe of Auftria, and connected with the empire, the . _ r ‘ 1Li _ m ’ L 
reft being governed by the king of Pruflia, without ac¬ 
knowledging any fort of dependence on die crown of 
Bohemia or the empire. For the adminiftration of 
juftice in all civil, criminal, and feudal cafes, and 
fucli as relate to the revenue, the king of Pruflia lias 
eftablifhed three fupreme judicatories, to which an ap¬ 
peal lies from all the interior ones, and from which, 
when the fum exceeds 500 rix-dollars, caufes may be 
moved to Berlin. The Lutheran churches and fchools 
are under the irifpedtion of the upper confiftories, and 
thofe of the Papifts under that of the bilhop’s court at 
Breflaw ; but from both an appeal lies to the tribunal 
at Berlin. As to the revenue, the excife here is levied 
only in the walled towns, being on the fame footing as 
in the marquifate of Brandenburg ; but in the reft of the 
country the contributions are fixed, and the fame both 
in peace and war. The feveral branches of the revenue 
are under the management of the war and domain of¬ 
ficers of Breflaw and Glogau. The whole revenue ari- 
fing to the king of Pruflia from Silefia and the county- 
of Glatz amounts to about four millions of rix-dollars 
per annum. 

Silefia is divided into Upper and Lower, and each of 
thefe again into principalities and lordfhips ; of fome of 
which both the property and jurifdiftion belong imme¬ 
diately to the fovereign, but of others to his fubjefts and 
vaflals. In regard to the charadter of the people, the 
boors are accounted very dull and ftupid ; but of thofe 
of a higher rank, many have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their wit and learning, as well as by their military and 
political talents. However, in general, like their neigh¬ 
bours the Germans and Bohemians, they have more of 
Mars than Mercury in their compofition, and their parts, 
are more folid than fhining. 

SILESIAN earth, in the materia medica, a fine 
aftringent bole. It is very heavy, of a firm compadt 
texture, and in colour of a brownifh yellow. It breaks 
eafily between the fingers, and does not ftain the hands; 
is naturally of a fmooth furface, is readily diffufible in 
water, and melts freely into a butter-like fubftance in 
the mouth. It leaves no grittinefis between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menftrua. It is found 
in the perpendicular fiflures of rocks near the gold¬ 
mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and is fuppofed to 
be impregnated with the ftilpbur of that metal. It is 
a good aftringent, and better than moil of the boles in* 
ufe. 

SILICERNIUM, among the Romans, was a feaft 
of a private nature, provided for the dead fome time af¬ 
ter the funeral. It confifted of beans, lettuces, bread,, 
eggs, &c. Thefe were laid upon the tomb, and they 
foolifhly believed that the dead would come out for the- 
repaft. What was left was generally burnt on the 
ftone. The word filkerniurn is derived from filex and 
caetia, i. e. “a fupper upon a ftone.” Eating what had 
thus been provided for the dead, was eftcemed a mark of 
the moll miferabl-e poverty. A fimilar entertainment 
was made by the Greeks at the tombs of the deceafed ; 
but it was ufual among them to treat the gliofts with, 
the fragments from the feaft of the living, bee Fu.. 
nER.AL and Ikeeriaj.. 


SILEX* 
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STL- x SILEX. Sec Flint. 

Ij SILICEOUS earths. See Mineralogy, Part II. 
Order 4. 

SILIUS (Italicus Ciius), an ancient Roman poet, 
and author of an epic poem in 17 books, which con¬ 
tains an hiftory of the lecond Punic war, fo famous for 
having decided the empire of the world in favour of the 
Romans. He was born in the reign of Tiberius, and 
is fuppofed to have derived the name of Italicus, from 
the place of his birth; but whether he was born at Ita- 
lica in Spain, or at Corfinium in Italy, which, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, had the name of Italka given it during 
the Social war, is a point which cannot be known; 
■though, if his birth had happened at either of thefe 
places, the grammarians would tell us,thathefhould have 
been called Italiccnfts, and not Italicus. When he came 
to Rome, he applied himfelf to the bar ; and, by aclofe 
imitation.of Cicero, fucceeded fo well, that he became 
a celebrated advocate and moll accomplifhed orator. 
His merit and character recommended him to the high- 
ell offices in the republic, even to the confulflv’p, of 
which he was poffcffed when Nero died. He is faid to 
have been aiding and affiliing in accufmg perfons of 
high rank and fortune, whom that wicked emperor had 
devotee}! to deftrudliori : but he .retrieved his charadter 
afterwards by a long and uniform courfe of virtuous be¬ 
haviour. .Vefpafian fent him as proconful into Afia, 
whepe he behaved with clean hands and unblemilhed re¬ 
putation. .After having thus fpent the belt part of his 
life in thelervice of his country, he bade adieu to public 
affairs, refolving to confecrate the remainder to polite 
retirement and themufes, He had feveral fine villas in 
the country; one at Tufculum, celebrated for having 
been Cicero’s ; and a farm near Naples'faid to have 
been Virgil's, at which was his tomb, which Silius 
often vifited. Thus Matial compliments him on both 
thefe accounts y' 

Silius h.ec magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 

'Jugcra facundi qui Cicerotiis habet. > 

IIcredent Dominumque fui tumulique larifque 
Non aliuni mallet nec Mara nec Cicero. 

Epigr. 49. lib. xi. 

Of Tully’s feat my S lias is poffefs’d. 

And his the tomb where Virgil’s allies reft. 

Could thofe great {hades return to choofe their heir, 

The prefent owner they would both prefer. 

In thefe retirements he applied himfelf to poetry: led 
r.ot f) much by any great force of genius, which would 
certainly not have fuffered him to ftay till life was in 
the wane and his imagination growing cold, as by his 
exceeding great love of Virgil, to whofe memory he 
paid the higheft veneration. He has imitated him in 
his poem ; and though he falls infinitely Ihort of him, 
yet he has difeovered a great and univerfal genius, 
which would have enabled him to fucceed in fome de¬ 
gree in whatever he undertook. 

Having been for fome time afflidled with an im- 
pofthume, which was deemed incurable, he grew weary 
of life, to which, in the language of Pliny, he put an 
end with determined courage. 

There have been many ed tions of Silius Italicus. A 
neat and correct one was pubiifhed at Lejpfic in 1696, in 
8 vo, with Ihort and ufeful notes by Cellarius: but the 


beft is that.cwH noth integris variorum it Arnoldi Draken - Silk. 

borch. Trajeff. ad Rhen. 17x7, in 4to. w 

SILK, a very foft, fine, bright thread, the work of an 
infefl called botnbyx, or the filk worm. 

As the filk worm is a native of China, the culture of 
filk in ancient times was entirely confined to that coun¬ 
try. We are told that the empreffes, furrounded by 
their women, fpent their leifure hours in hatching and 
rearing filk worms, and in weaving tiffues and filk veils. 

That this example was foon imitated by perfons of all 
ranks, We have reafon to conclude ; for we are informed 
that the Chinefe, who were formerly clothed in fkins, 
in a Ihort time after were dreffed in veftments of filk. 

Till the reign of Juftinian, the filk worm was unknow n 
beyond the territories of China, but filk was introduced 
into Perfia long before that period. After the conqueft 
of the Perfian empire by Alexander the Grent, this va¬ 
luable commodity was brought into Greece, and thence 
conveyed tir Rome. The firft of the Roman writers n . J 
extant by whom filk is mentioned, are Virgil and Ho- the Tnci"^ 
race; but it is probable that neither of them kue.v concerning 
from what country it was obtained, nor how it was the nature 
produced. By fome of the ancients it was fuppofed to of £lk - 
be a fine down adhering to thejeaves of certain trees or 
flowers. Others imagined it to be a delicate fpecies of 
wool or cotton ; and even thofe who had learned that 
it was the work of an infedt, fhow by their deferiptions 
that they had no diftindt idea of the manner in which it 
was formed. Among the Romans, filk was deemed a 
drefs too expenfive and too delicate for men, and was 
appropriated.wholly to women of eminent rank and opu¬ 
lence. ■ Elagabulus is faid to have, been the firft man 
among the Romans who wore a garment of fine filk. 

Aurelian complained that a pound of filk was fold at 
Rome for 12 Ounces of gold; and it is faid he refufed 
to give his wife permiffion to wear it on account of its 
exorbitant price. 

For feveral centuries the Perfians fupplied the Ro- * . 
man empire with the filks of China. Caravans tra- w pL-, 
verfed the whole latitude of Alia, in 243 days, from by the Pcr- 
the Chinefe ocean to the fea-coaft of Syria, carrying Bans till the 
this commodity. Sometimes it was conveyed to the t ' me 0 H U " 
ports of Guzerat and Malabar, and thence tranfported ftinian - 
by fea to the Perfian Gulph. The Perfians, with the 
ufual rapacity c f monopolifts, raifed the price of filk to Robertfon’s 
fuch ah exhorbitant height, that Juftinian, eager notonly DHquifition 
to obtain a full and certain fupply of a commodity which con f ern ’ n g 
was become of ihdifpenfable uie, but felicitous to deliver India 'P‘ 
tha commerce of his fubjedts from the exadtions of his 
enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Chrifi- 
tian monarch of Abyffinia, to wreft fome portion of 
the filk trade from the Perfians. In this attempt he 
failed ; but when he Jeaft expeffed it, he, by an unfore- 
feen event, attained, in fome meafure, the objedt which 
he had in view. Two Perfian monks having been em¬ 
ployed as miffionaries in fome of the Chriftian churches, 3 
which were eilablifhed (as we are informed by Cofmas) ? ilk ™ on ” s 
in different'parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- “^Europe 
try of the Seres, or China. There they obferved the by two * 
labours of the filk worm, and became acquainted with monks, 
all the arts of man in working up its produdlions into 
fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The profpedl of gain, 
or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by feeing this lu¬ 
crative branch of commerce engroffed by unbelieving 

nations. 
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Silk. nations, prompted them to repair to Conflantinople. 
There they explained to the emperor the origin of filk, 
as well as the various modes of preparing and manufac¬ 
turing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imper¬ 
fectly underflood in Europe ; and encouraged by his 
liberal promifes, they undertook to bring to the capital 
a fufficient number of thofe wonderful infeds, to whofe 
labours man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
plifhed, by conveying the eggs of the filk worm in a 
hollow cane. They were hatched by .the heat of a 
dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as 
in thofe climates where they firit became objects of hu¬ 
man attention and care. Vail numbers of thefe infeCts 
were foon reared in diffei ent parts of Greece, particu¬ 
larly in the Peloponnefus. Sicily afterwards undertook 
to breed filk worms with equal fuccefs, and was imitated, 
from time to time, in leveral towns of Italy. In all 
thefe places extensive manufactures were eftablilhed and 
carried on with filk of domeftic production. The de¬ 
mand for filk from the eaft diminiflied of courfe, the 
fu l j:Cts of the Greek emperors were no l inger obliged 
to have recourfe to the Perfians for a fupply of it, and 
a confiderable change took place in the nature of the 
commercial intercourfe between Europe and India. 

As filk is the production of a worm, it will be firft 
necelfary to give a defciiption of its nature and mode of 
manufacturing. But before we give any account of the 
moft approved methods of managing filk worms in Eu- 
Payne’s rope, it will be proper to prelent a ihort defcription of 
Gcogru- t ] ie method praCtifed in China, the oiigind country of 
the filk worm. Thefe are two: they either permit 
them to remain at liberty on mulberry trees, or keep 
ther-n in rooms. As the fineft filk is produced by worms 
c nfined in rooms, and as the firft method is very fim- 
4 pie it will fuffice to defcribe the fecond. 

Method of To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large fheets 
rearing filk of paper, to which they firmly adhere. The iheets are 
worms in hung up on a beam of the room, with the eggs inward, 
China. and"the windows are opened in the front to admit the 

wind ; but no hempen ropes mull ever come near the 
worms or their eggs. Alter fome days the llieets aie 
taken down, rolled up loofely with the eggs inward, 
and then hungup again, during the fummer and autumn. 
At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs aie put into cold water, with a little fait diifol- 
ved in it. Two days after they take them out, hang 
them up again, and when dry roll them a little tighter, 
and enclofe each feparatcly, ftarding on one end in an 
earthen vtffff. Some put them into a lye made of mul¬ 
berry tree afnes, and then lay them fume moments in 
fnow-water, or elfe hang_ them up three nights on a 
mulberry tree to receive the fnow or rain, if not too 
violent. The time of hatching them is when the leaves 
of the mulberry trees begin to open, for they are haf- 
teued or impeded according to the different degrees of 
heat or cold to which they are expofed. When they 
are ready to come forth, the eggs lweil, and become a 
little pointed. 

The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of 
paper are taken out of the veil'd, ftretched out, and hung 
up with their backs toward the fun, till they receive 
a kindly warmth; and then being n lied up ciofe, they 
are fet upright in a velfel in a warm place. This is re¬ 
peated the next day, and the eggs change to an alh- 


grey. They then put two fheets together, and rolling snk. ■ 
them ciofe tie the ends. 

The third day, towards night, the fheets are unroll¬ 
ed and ftretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear 
blackifh. They then roll three fheets together, and 
carry them into a pretty warm place, flickered from the 
fouth wind. The next day the people taking out the 
rolls, and opening them, find them full of worms like 
fmall black ants. 

The apartment chofen for filk worms is on a diy 
ground, in a pure air, and free from noife. The rooms 
are fquare, and very ciofe, for the fake of warmth ; the 
door faces the fouth, and is covered with a double 
mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there fhould be a win¬ 
dow on every fide, that when it is thought necelfary the 
air may have a free paffage. In opening a window t> 
let in a refielhing breeze, care mull be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies. The room muft be furnifhed 
with nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one 
above the other. On thefe they place rufh hurdles, up¬ 
on which the worms are fed till they are ready to l'pin ; 
and, to prei’erve a regular heat, Hove fires are placed at 
the corners of the room, or elfe a warming pan is car¬ 
ried up and down it ; but it mull not have the lealt 
flame or Imoke. Cow dung diied in the funis efteemed 
the mull proper fuel. 

The worms eat equally day and night. The Clii- 
nefe give them on the firll day forty-eight meals that 
is, one every half hour ; the next thirty ; and third dry 
they have Hill lefs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes 
away their ftomacl), juft before their repaft a wifp of 
very dry llraw, the flame of which muft be all alike, is 
held over the worms to free them from the cold and 
moifture that benumbs them, or elfe the blinds are ta¬ 
ken from the windows to let in the full day-light. 

Eating fo often liaflens their growth, on which the 
chief profit of the filk worm depends. It they come to 
maturity in 23 or 25 days, a large fheet ofpapercoic- 
ed with worms, which at their firft coming from the 
eggs weigh little more th in a drachm, wfil produce 25 
ounces of filk ; but if not till 28 days, they then yield 
only 20 ounces ; and if they arc a mouth or 40 days ia 
growing, they then produce but ten. 

They are kept extremely clean, and are often removed ; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belong¬ 
ing to one hurdle are divided into three, afterwards they 
aie placed on fix, and.fo on to the number of 20 or more ; 
for being full of humours, they muft be kept at a due 
diftance from each other. The critical moment for re¬ 
moving them is wdien they are of a bright yellow and 
ready to fpin ; they mull be furrou.nded with mats at a 
fmall diftance, which muff cover the top of the place to 
keep off the outward air ; and becaufe they love to woi k 
in the dark. However, after the third day’s labour, 
the mats are taken away from one o’clock till three, but 
the rays of the fun muft not fhine upon them. They 
are at this time covered with the (beets of paper that 
were uled on the hurdles. 

The cocoons are completed in feven days, after which 
the worm is metamorphofed into a chryfili , ; the co¬ 
coons are then gathered, and laid in heaps, having firft 
fet apart thofe defigned for picpagation upon a hurJ’.e, 
in a cool airy place. The next care is to kill the moths , 

in thefe cones which are not to be bored. The belt 
way of doing this is to fill large earthen veflels with 

cones. 

* 
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3 'lh. cones in layers of ten pounds each, throwing in four 
ounces of 1 alt with every layer, and covering it with 
large dry leaves like thofe of the water-lily, and clofely 
flopping the mouth of the veffels. But in laying the 
cones into the veffels, they fe'parate the long, white, and 
glittering ones, which yield a very fine filk, from thofe 
that are thick, dark, and of the colour of the Ikin of an 
S onion, which produce a courier filk. 

Delcription The fdk worm is a fpecies of caterpillar, which, like 
and hiftoiy a j.j C)t j iers 0 f t i le f ame clafs, undergoes a variety of 
worm. changes, tnat, to perfens who are not acquainted with 
objects of this kind, will appear to be not a little fur- 
prifing. 

It is produced from a yellowifli coloured egg, about 
the fize of a fmall pin head, which has been laid by a 
kind of greyilh coloured moth, which the vulgar con¬ 
found with the butterfly. 

Thefe eggs, in the temperature of this climate, if 
kept beyond the reach of the fire and fun fhine, may be 
preferved during the whole of the winter and fpring 
months without danger of hatching : and even in fum- 
mer they may eafily be prevented from hatching if they 
be kept in a cool place; but in warmer climates it is 
fcai cely poflible to preferve them from hatching, even 
for a few days, or from drying fo much as to deftroy 
them. Hence it is eafy in this country to keep the 
eggs till the food on which the worm is to feed be 
ready for that purpofe. When this food is in perfec¬ 
tion, the eggs need only be expofed to the fun for a day 
or two, when they will be hatched with great facility. 

When the animal is firft protruded from the egg, it 
Is a fmall black worm, which is aftive, and naturally af- 
•cends to the top of the heap in fearch of food. At this 
ftage of his growth the filk worm requires to be fed 
with the youngeft and moll tender leaves. On thefe 
leaves if good, he will feed very freely for about eight 
days, during which period he increafes in fize to about 
a quarter of an ineh in length. He is then attacked 
with his firft ficknefs, which confills in a kind of le¬ 
thargic fleep for about three days continuance ; during 
which time he refufes to eat, and changes his fkin, pre- 
ferving the fame bulk. This fleep being over, he begins 
to eat again, during five days, at which term he is 
grown to the fize of full half an inch in length ; after 
which follows a fecond ficknefs in every refpeft like 
the former. 

He then feeds for other five days ; during which time 
he will have increafed to about three quarters of an inch 
in length, when he is attacked with his third ficknefs. 
This being over, he begins to eat again, and continues 
to do fo for five days more, when he is attacked by his 
fourth ficknefs, at which time he is arrived at his full 
growth. When he recovers this ficknefs, he feeds once 
more during five days with a moll voracious appetite ; 
after which lie difdains his food, becomes tranfparent, 
a little on the yellowifh call, and leaves his filky traces 
on the leaves where he paffes. Thefe figns denote that 
he is ready to begin his cocoon, and will eat no more. 

Thus it appears that the whole duration of the life 
of the worm, in this ftate of its exiftence, in our climate, 
is ufually about 46 days ; 28 of which days he takes 
food, and remains in his Tick or torpid ftate 18 ; but it 
is to be obferved, that during warm weather the periods 
of ficknefs are ffiortened, and in cold weather lengthen- 
ed, above the terms here fpecified. In very hot cli¬ 


mates it may be faid to live falter, and foonerto attain Silk- 
maturity, than in thofe that are colder. Dr Anderfon 
informs us, that at Madras the worm undergoes its 
w’hole evolutions in the fpace of 22 days. It appears, 
however, that it feeds fully as many days in India as in 
Europe, the difference being entirely occafioned by 
fhortening the period of ficknefs. The longeft ficknefs 
he had feen them experience there did net exceed two 
days; and during fummer it only lafts a few hours. 

When the worm has attained its full growth, it 
fearclies about for a convenient place for forming its co¬ 
coon, and mounts upon any branches cx twigs that are 
put in its way for that purpofe. After about two days 
fpent in this manner, it fettles in its place, and forms 
the coeoon, by winding the filk which it draws from 
its bowels round itfelf into an oblong roundilh ball. 

During this operation it gradually lofes the appear¬ 
ance of a worm ; its length is much contracted, and its 
thicknefs augmented. By the time the web is finifhed, 
it is found to be transformed into an oblong roundilh 
ball, covered with a fmooth flielly fkin, and appears to 
be perfectly dead. In this ftate of exiftence it is called 
an aurelia. Many animals in this ftate may be often 
feen flicking on the walls of out houfes, fomewhat re¬ 
sembling a fmall bean. 

In this ftate it remains for feveral days entirely mo- 
tionlefs in the heart of the cocoon, after which it burfts 
like an egg hatching, and from that comes forth a 
heavy dull looking moth with wings ; but thefe wings 
it never ufes for flying ; it only crawls flowly about in 
the place it has been hatched. This creature forces its 
way through the filk covering which the worm had 
woven, goes immediately in quell cf its mate, after 
which the female lays her eggs ; and both male and fe¬ 
male, without tailing food in this ftage of their exist¬ 
ence, die in a very fhort time. 

The filk worm, when at its full fize, is from an 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half in length, and 
about half an inch in circumference. He is either of a 
milk or pearl colour, or blackilh ; thefe lall are elteem- 
ed the bell. His body is divided into feven rings, to 
each of which are joined two very ftiort feet. He has 
a fmall point like a thorn exactly above the anus. The 
fubftance which forms the filk is in his llomach, which 
is very long, wound up, as it were, upon two fpindles, 
as fome fay, and furrounded with a gum, commonly yel- 
lowilh, fometimes white, but feldom greenifh. When 
the worm fpins his cocoon, he winds off a thread from 
each of his fpindles, and joins them afterwards by 
means of two hooks which are placed in his mouth, fo 
that the cocoon is formed of a double thread. Having 
opened a filk worm, you may take out the fpindles, 
which are folded up in three plaits, and, on ftretching 
them out, and drawing each extremity, you may extend 
them to near two ells in length. If you then ferape the 
thread fo ftretched out with your nail, you ferape off 
the gum, which is very like bees wax, and performs 
the fame office to the filk it covers as gold leaf does to 
the ingot of filver it furrounds, when drawn out by the 
wire drawer. This thread, which is extremely llrong 
and even, is about the thicknefs of a middling pin. Particular 

Of filk worms, as of moll other animals, there is a attention 
confiderable variety of breeds, fome of which are much ought to he 
more hardy, and poffefs qualities confiderably different paid to the 

from others. This is a particular of much importance of 

* . filk worms. 
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Silt. to be adverted to at the time of beginning to breed 
thefe creatures in any place ; for it will make a great 
d'ffrrence in the profit on the whole to the undertaker 
if he rears a good or a bad fort ( a ). This is a department 
in refpeff to the economy of animals that has been in 
every cafe much lefs adverted to than it deflrves ; and in 
particular with regard to the filk worm it has been al- 
moll entirely overlooked. A few eggs of the filk worm 
can be eafily tranfported by poll in a letter from any 
part of Europe to another, efpecially during the winter 
feafon. It would therefore be an eafy matter for any 
patriotic fociety, fuch as the Society of Arts in Lon¬ 
don, to obtain a fpecimen of the eggs from every coun¬ 
try in which filk is now reared, to put thefe under the 
care of a perfon who could be depended upon, and who 
underftood the management of them, with orders to 
keep each kind diftinff from another, and advert to every 
particular that occurred in their management, fo as to 
make a Lir eftimate of their refpeffive merits. By thefe 
means the bed might be feLffed, and thofe of inferior 
value rejected. Forty or fifty of each fort might be 
enough for the experiment; but it ought to be repeat¬ 
ed feveral times before conclufions could be drawn from 
it that might be altogether relied upon ; for it is well 
known that a variation of circumftances will make a 
change in the refult; and it is by no means certain that 
the fame particular would affeff thofe of one breed ex- 
affly in the fame manner as it would do thofe of a dif¬ 
ferent breed. One may be more hardy with regard to 
cold, another more delicate in refpedt to food, and fo 
on. It is experience alone that can afcertain the cir¬ 
cumftances here inquired for. 

From the abovementioned particulars, it is evi¬ 
dent, that the management of filk worms muft be very 
different in hot climates from what is required in thofe 
that are colder. At Madras, it appears from Dr An- 
derfon’s experiments that it is very difficult to prevent 
the eggs from hatching for a very few days, fo that 
many generations of them muft be propagated in one 
year. “ In this hotteft feafon,” fays he, in a letter to 
Sir Jofeph Banks, dated July 6. 1791, “ the fhorteft 
time I have been able to remark for the whole evolu¬ 
tions of the filk worm is 40 days; that is to fay, fix 
days an egg, 22 a worm, 11 a grub in the cocoon, 
arid one a moth or butterfly.” Fortunately, where the 
climate forces forward their produdlion fo rapidly, na¬ 
ture hath been equally provident of food for their fub- 
fiftence j for in thefe regions the mulberry continues to 
grow and pufh out leaves throughout the whole year. 
Though the filk worm be a native of China, there 
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is no doubt but it might eafily be propagated per 
haps in moft parts of the temperate zones 
Vol. XVII. 


of this infeff, indeed, require a confiderable degree of 
warmth to hatch them, but they can alfo endure a he. 
vere froft. No lefs than 5400 lbs of filk was raifed in 
1789 in the cold, fandy territories of Pruffia. lathe 
province of Pekin, in China, where great quantities of 
filk are fabricated, the winter is much colder than even 
in Scotland. From the information of fome Ruffians 


Silk. 


who were fent thither to learn the Chinefe language 


we 


The eggs 


find that Reaumur’s thermometer was obferved from 10 
to 15, and even 20 degrees below the freezing point. 

Nor is it difficult to rear the food of the filk worm in Bee, N* 
a temperate clime. The mulberry-tree is a hardy vege- 
table, which bears, without injury, the winters of Sweden, 
and even of Siberia. Of the feven fpecies of the mulber¬ 
ry (fee Morus) enumerated by Linnteus, four of thefe 
(viz. the white, red, black, and Tartarian), there is 
tvery reafon to believe could be reared both in Britain 
and Ireland. The white grows in Sweden ; the red is 
abundant round Quebec ; the black delights in bleak 
fituations, expofed to wind on the fea fhore; and the 
Tartarian mulberry is reprefented as growing in the 
chilly regions of Siberia. 9 

As to the fuperior qualities of the different fpecie'q Whether 
probably there is very little to be pointed out anaongft a “y fp ecie * 
the four juft mentioned with regard to nourifhment, ex- ° ™ r “ e j, r e " 
cept what may be drawn from the following faff : that foperior t» 
if the fir ft three are laid down together, the filk worm others, 
will fir ft eat the white, then the red, and next the black, 
in the order of the tendernefs of the leaves. The Tar¬ 
tarian feems to hold as high a place in its efteem as ei¬ 
ther the red or black ; but all muft yield to the white, 
which feems to be its natural food. 

In Calabria the Ted mulberry is ufed ; in Valencia 
the white ; and in Granada, where excellent filk is pro¬ 
duced, the mulberries are all black. The white feems 
to profper very well in a moift ftiff foil: the black agrees 
well with a dry, fandy, or gravelly foil; and the white 
is m"ft luxuriant in a moift rich loam. 10 

It may juftly be afferted, that Britain poffeffes fome Britainpof- 
advantages in the railing of raw filk which are not en- feffc8fome 
joyed by warmer countries. Even in the fouth of^r. 
France, Mr Arthur Young informs us, the mulberry ^countries 
leaves are often nipped by froft in the bud ; but this is for railing 
fcarcely ever the cals in Britain. It is well known that filk* 
thunder and lightning are hurtful to the filk worm. 

Now that climate can boaft that it is almoft wholly ex¬ 
empted from thofe dreadful ftorms of thunder and light¬ 
ning which prevail fo much in hot climates. Nature 
has then furnifhed us with every thing requifite for the 
filk manufaffure ; it remains only for us to improve the 
advantages which we poffefs. Let mulberry trees be 
planted by proprietors of lands, and let a few perfons 
3 P of 


(a) As the fuccefs of the filk manufaffure muft depend on the breed of worms, it is of great cqnfequence 
to bring them from thofe countries where they are reckoned beft. 

Mr Andrew Wright, an ingenious filk manufacturer of Paifley, has given the following direffions for conveying 
tine eggs of the filk worm from diftant countries by fea : As foon as the moth has laid her eggs, dry them im¬ 
mediately, and put them into glafs vials; feal them fo cl'fe that damp air or water will not penetrate into them. 
Put thefe phials that contain the eggs into earthen pots filled with cold water ; and as often as the water becomes 
warm renew it. Place the earthen veffds in the coldeft place of the (hip, and let them remain until the end of 
the voyage. It muft be obferved, that the (hip chofen for this purpofe ought to be one that would arrive in Bri¬ 
tain in the months of June or July. 
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filk worms. This is an employment that will not in¬ 
terfere with any manufacture already eftablifhed ; on the 
contrary, it would afford a refpeftable, a lucrative, and 
agreeable employment to ladies, or to females in gene¬ 
ral, who have at prefent too few profeffions fo which 
they can apply. The fociety ir.flituted at London for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com¬ 
merce, much to their honour, have offered premiums 
. to thofe who (hall plant a certain number of mulberry 

n ' tree3> . ' 

Method of The following method of raifing mulberry trees from 

railing feed is pradtifed in the fouth of France, and has been 
■re:! berry- repeated with fuccefs in the Eaft Indies by Dr Ander- 
trees in the f on of Madras. “ Take the ripe berries of the mulber¬ 
ry when it is full ofjuice and of feeds. Next take a 
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rough horfe hair line or rope, fuch as we dry linen on, 
and with a good handful of ripe mulberries run your 
ofRawSilk along the line bruifing the berries and maftfing 
them as much as poffible as your hand runs along, fo 
that the pulp and feeds of the berries may adhere in 
great abundance to the rope or hair line. Next dig a 
trench in the ground where you wifh to plant them, 
much like what is pradtifed in kitchen gardens in Eng¬ 
land for crops of various kinds. Next cut the rope or 
hair line into lengths according to the length of the 
trench you think fit to make, and plunge the line full 
of mafhed berries into the, trenqh, and then cover it over 
well with earth, always remembering afterwards to wa¬ 
ter it well, which is effential to fuccefs. The feeds 
of the berries thus fown will grow, and foon lljoot out 
young fuckers, which will bear young leaves, which are 
the beft food for the filk worm. 

. “ The facility and rapidity with which young leaves 
may by this means be produced is evident, for as many 
rows of trenches may thus be filled as can be wifhed ; 
and it can never be neceffary to have mulberry trees 
higher than our rafpberries, currants, or goofeberry 
bulher. Whenever they get beyond that, they lofe 
their value; and if thefe trenches fucceed, you may 
have a fupply coming frefh up day after day, or any 
quantity you pleafe.” Thus abundance of thefe trees 
might be reared. But as mulberry trees are not yet found 
in abundance in Britain it were to be wifhed that 
fome other food could be fubftituted in their place: at¬ 
tempts have accordingly been made by tbofe who have 
reared filk worms, and it has been found poffible to 
fupport the filk worm upon lettuce (b). 

Mifs Henrietta Rhodes, a lady who has made fome 
fuecefsful experiments on raifing filk worms in England 
Lad found that the filk worm could with iafety be kept 
on lettuce for fome time. This is pretty generally 
known by ladies who have turned their attention to this 
fubjedt i but fh,e found that in general they could not 
with fafety be kept upon that food above three weeks. 
If longer fed upon that plant, the worms for the moll 
part die without fpinning a web at all. She found, 
however, that they did not always die, but that in fome 
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c iles they produced very good cocoons, even when fed ilk. 
entirely on lettuce. She therefore with reafon iufpjft- 
ed that the death of the animal in aft be occafioiv d by 
fome extraneous circumftance, and not from the pci- 
fonous quality of the food itfelf; the circumftance fne 
fufpedted, from fome incidental obfervations, was the 
coldnefs of that food ; and therefore {bethought it was 
not impoffible, but if they were kept in a very warm 
place, while fed on lettuce, they might attain, in all 
cafes, a due perfection. x - 

General Mordaunt having been informed of this con- General 
jedture, refolved to try the experiment. He got fome Mordaunt 
filk worms eggs, had them hatched in his hot-houfe, and f' 11 
caufed them to be all fed upon lettuce and nothing elfe. lucce s 111 
They profpered as well as any worms could do, few or 
none of them died; and they afforded as fine cocoons 
as if they had been fed upon mulberry leaves. As far 
as one experiment can go, this affords a very exhilara¬ 
ting profpedt in many points of view. If one kind of 
food has been noxious, merely on account of an impro¬ 
per temperature, others may be found which have been 
hurtful only from a fimilar caufe ; fo that it is not im- 
poffible but we may at laft find that this delicate crea¬ 
ture may be fupported by a variety of kinds of food. 

Few, however, could be more eafily obtained than let¬ 
tuce ; and this plant, when cabbaged (the cofs, or ice 
lettuce efpecially, would poffefs one quality that the 
mulberry leaf never can poffefs, from the want of which 
many millions of worms die in thofe countries where 
filk is now reared; for it is obferved, that when the 
leaves are gathered wet, it is fcarcely poffible to pre- 
ferve the worms alive for any length of time ; fo that 
during a continuance of rainy weather many of them 
are unavoidably cut off; but a lettuce, when cabbaged, 
refifts moifture. If gathered, even during rain, the 
heart of it is dry ; fo that if the outer leaves be thrown 
afide at that time, the worms would be continued in 
perfedt health. The expence, too, of cultivating and 
gathering lettuce, would be fo much lefs than that of 
gathering mulberry leaves, as to occafion a faving that 
would be much more than fufficient to counterbalance 
the expence of heating the confervatory, as a little re- 
fiedtion will fhow. 

But the great point to be now afeertained is, whe¬ 
ther it is afadt that worms fed on lettuce, if kept in a 
due temperature, will continue in good health, in gene¬ 
ral, till they {hall have perfected their cocoon ? One 
experiment is too little to eftabliffi this fadt with perfedt 
certainty. It would therefore be neceffary that more 
experiments ffiould be made on this fubjedt. 

It is faidthat Dr Lodovico Bellardi, a learned and silk worms 
ingenious botanift of Turin, has, after a number of ex-faid to be ; 
periments, difeovered a new method of feeding filk fedan d.-i- 
v/orms, when they are hatched before the mfilberry , ' lul ' 3er ~' 
trees have produced leaves, or when it happens that ry eave! ‘ 
the froft deftroys the tender branches. This new me¬ 
thod confifts in giving the worms dried leaves of the 
mulberry-tree. One would think that this dry nouriffi- 

ment 


(b) It is not improbable, fays Dr Anderfon, to whofe valuable work entitled the Bee, we have been much 
indebted in the drawing up of this article, that other kinds of food may be found which will anfwer the fame 
purpofe. The chicorium intybus and common endive might be tried, us they have the fame ladtefcent quality 
■with, the lettuce,. 
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ment would not be much reliflied by there infefts ; but 
repeated experiments made by our author, prove that 
they prefer it to any other, and eat it with the greateft 
avidity. The mulberry leaves mud be gathered about 
the end of autumn, before the fruits commence, in dry 
weather, and at times when the heat is greateft. They 
mull be dried afterwards in the fun, by fpreading them 
Upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry place after they 
have been reduced to powder. When it is neceflary to 
give this powder to the worms, it fhould be gently moi- 
ltened with a little water, and a thin coat of it mud be 
placed around the young worms, which will immediate¬ 
ly begin to feed upon it. 

, We have mentioned all the different kinds of food, 
which, as far as we have heard, have been tried with 
any fuccefs to nouriffi the iiik worm; not, however, 
with great confidence, but as experiments which it might 
be worth while carefully to confider and perform. We 
mud not omit to mention that one perfon, who has had 
much experience in the managing of lilfc worms, allures 
us, that the filk produced from any other food than 
mulberry leaves is of an inferior quality, and that the 
worms; are fickly. We think, however, that there is 
reafon to fufped: that the experiment has not been fkil- 
fully performed ; and therefore, before every other food 
except mulberry leaves is difcarded, the experiment 
ought- to be performed with more attention and care. 
We know that many animals in a domedic date can live 
upon food very different from that which fupported 
them when running wild in the fields. Certain it is, 
however, that every animal, in its date of nature, par¬ 
takes of a food peculiar to itfelf, which is rejeded by 
other animals as if it were of a poifonous quality ; and 
it may be mentioned as a curious fad, as well as an ad¬ 
mirable indance of the care of that Being who feeds 
the fowls of heaven, that notwithdanding the number- 
lefs infeds that prey upon animals and vegetables, the 
mulberry tree is left untouched by them an, as the ex- 
clufive property of the filk worm, the chief of the infed 
tribe, which toils and fpins for the ufe of man. 

Having now confidered the food proper for the filk 
worm, we fhall next confider what fituation is mod fa¬ 
vourable to them. In the opinion of feme perfons 
in Britain who have been in the pradice of rearing 
filk worms, they oughtralways to be kept in-a dry place, 
well flickered, and poffeffmg a eonfiderable degree of 
warmth, and which is not expofed to fudden tranfitions 
from heat to cold. If the weather be too cold, a fmall 
fire mud be made: this is of mod; importance when the 
worms are ready for fpinning. A fouthern expofure 
is therefore preferable. Some think light is of great 
utility to filk worms, others think that they thrive bet¬ 
ter in the dark. As to what apartments are bed ac¬ 
commodated for promoting the health of filk worms, 
■and mod convenient for thofe who have the care of them, 
they may be various according to the extent of the ma¬ 
nufacture or the wealth of the proprietors. Silk worms 
may be kept in boxes or in fhelves. When {helves are to 
be ufedjtheymay be conftruded in the following man¬ 
ner: The {helves may be of wicker, ranged at the didance 
of a foot and a half, and fixed in the middle of the 
room : their breadth ought to be fuch, that any perfon 
can eafily reach to the middle from either fide. This 
is perhaps the fimpled and cheaped apparatus for rear¬ 
ing filk worms 3 but there is another apparatus which 
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may be recottonended to thofe who are anxious to unite 
fome degree of elegance with convenience. This appa¬ 
ratus is the invention of the Rev. George Swayne of 
PUckle-church, a gentlemen who, greatly to his honour, 
has dudied this fubjed much, in order to find out the 
way for promoting the culture of filk among the poor. 

This apparatus, with the defcription of it, we have 
borrowed from that valuable and patriotic work, the 
Tranfactions of the Society for encouraging Arts,'Ida- 
nufadures, and Commerce, Voh VII. p. 148. The ap- Mr 
paratus confids of a wooden, frame four feet*two inches Swayne's 
high, each fide 16 inches and a half wide, divided into apparatus 
eight partitions by fmall pieces of wood which form defcri cd ‘ 
grooves, into which the Aides run, and nr?, thus eafily 
thrufl into or drawn out of the frame. The upper Aide 
(a) in the model font to the foriety by Mr Swayne is of cccc ^. e ,* 
paper only, and defigned to receive the worms 4s foon as 
hatched ; the two next (b, b) are of catgut, the. threads 
- about one-tenth of an inch diftant.from each other: 
thefe are for the infects when a little advanced in fize : 
the five lower ones, marked c, c, c,.c, c, are of wicker 
work; but, as Mr Swayne afterwards found, netting may 
be fubftituted with advantage inftead of wicker bot¬ 
toms. Under each of thefe, as well as under thofe of 
catgut, are Aiders made of paper, to prevent the dung of 
the worms frqm falling on thofe feeding below them. 

The management of filk worms is next to be at- Proper 
tended to. The proper time for hatching them is tim ef°r 
when the leaves of the mulberry are full grown, or J} atc h> n g 
nearly fo {that as foon as thefe infers are capable of “ lk Welra ®’ 
receiving food they may obtain it in abundance. To 
attempt to hatch them fooner would be hurtful, as the 
weather would not be fufficiently warm. Befides, as 
leaves are neceffaty to the life of a vegetable, if the 
young leaves of the mulberry-tree are cropped as foon 
as they are unfolded, the tree will be fo much weaken¬ 
ed as to be incapable of producing fo many leaves as it 
would otherwife have done ; and if this pradice be fre¬ 
quently repeated, will inevitably bedeftroyed. 

When the proper feafon is arrived, the eggs may be Howdwy 
hatched either by the heat of the fun, when it happens ought to be 
to be ftrong enough, or by placing them in a fmall hatched 
room moderately heated by a Rove or fire ; and after be- 31111 fed ‘ 
ing expofed for lix or feven days to a gentle heat, the 
filk worm ill'ues from the egg in the form of a fmall 
black hairy caterpillar. When Mr Swayne’s apparatus 
is ufed, the worms are to be kept on the drawers with 
paper bottom:; till they are grown fo large as, not rea¬ 
dily to creep through the gauze-bottomed drawers : 
they are then to be placed on thole drawers, where they 
are to remain till their excrements are fo large as not 
readily to fall through ; when this is the cafe, they muff 
be removed to the drawers with the wicker or net¬ 
ting bottoms, and fed thereon till they fliow fymptoms 
of being about to fpin. It is fcarcely neceflary to men¬ 
tion, that the paper Aides beneath the gauze and wick¬ 
er drawers are intended to receive the dung, which 
fhould be emptied as often as the worms are fed, at 
leaft once a-day ; or to dired, that when the worms are 
fed, the Aides are to be firft drawn out a eonfiderable 
way, and the drawers to reft upon them. aa 

It has been already mentioned, that wet or damp ' Vct or 
food is exceedingly prejudicial to thefe infeds. It pro- 
duces contagious and fatal difeafes. To prevent the contagTow 
neceffity of giving them wet or damp food, attention difeafw. 

3 P 2 _ ought 
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on i'll t to be paid to the weather, fo that when there 
is a i immeduie profpeit of rain, a fufficient quantity 
of Laves may be gathered to ferve the woims two or 
three days. In this country, the leaves of the black or 
r id mulberry tree may be preferved good for food, al¬ 
though kept four or live days, by the following method : 
When ne .v gathered, lay them loofely in glazed earth¬ 
en veffels, place thefe in a cold place, well aired, not 
expofed to drought. 

The utmofl attention mull be paid to preferve the 
place where lilk worms are kept as clean as poflible : the 
houfe or room mud be well ventilated, that no noxious 
vapours be accumulated. By fome experiments of M. 
Faujas de St Fond, which are recorded in his hiftory 
of Languedoc, it appears that the filk worm is much in¬ 
jured by ioul air. All decayed leaves mull be removed 
from them, as it is now well known that they emit bad 
air in great abundance. 

One of the moft difficult branches of the management 
of lilk woims has hitherto been the cleaning without 
bruifmg them. To avoid this inconvenience, the pea- 
fants in France and Italy frequently allow the whole 
, litter to remain without ever cleaning them, which is 
the crufe of that unwholefome flench that has been fo 
often remarked by thofe who vitit the places for rearing 
filk worms in thefe countries. This difficulty may 
be effeftually removed by providing a net, or, what 
would be Hill better, a wire bottomed frame, wrought 
into large meliies like a riddle. Have that made of a 
fize exadtly fufficient to cover the wooden box in which 
the worms are kept. When you mean to fhift them, 
fpread frefh leaves into the wirebafket ; and let it down 
gently over the worms till it comes within their reach. 
They r.o fooner perceive the frelh food than they aban¬ 
don the rubbifh below, and creep through the melhes, 
fo as to fix chemfelves upon the leaves ; then by gently 
raifing the frefh bafket, and drawing out the board be¬ 
low (which ought to be made to flip out like the flip 
bottom of a bird’s cage), you get off all the excrements 
and decayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in 
the fmalleft degree ; and along with the litter you will 
draw off an inch or two in depth‘of the fouled mephitic 
vapours. To get entirely rid of thefe, the board, when 
thus taken out, fhould be carried without doors, and 
there cleaned ; and the flip board immediately replaced 
to receive all the excrements and offals. After it is re¬ 
placed, the wire frame that had been elevated a little, 
may be allowed to defeend to a convenient dillance a- 
bove the board without touching it. Thus will there, 


be lefc a vacant fptce for the mephitic air to fall below 
the worms, fo as to allow them to inhabit a wholeibme 
region of the atcnofphere. 

When a frefh fupply of food is to be given before 
cleaning, the wire f rame ought to be let dow n as clofe 
to the board as can be fafely done, and another wire- 
bottomed frame put over if, with frefh leaves, as before 
deferibed. When the worms have abandoned that in 
their turn, let the flip-board, together with the lower 
wire frame, be drawn out and removed, and fo on as 
often as neceffary. To admit of this alternate change, 
every table, confiding of one flip-board, ought to have 
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two lets of wire-bottomed frames of the fame fize ; the 
flip-board to be always put into its place immediately 
after it is cleaned, and the wire frames referved to be 
afterwards placed over the other. By this mode of ma¬ 
nagement, it is probable that the Woims would be laved 
from the difeafes engendered by the mephitic air, and 
the numerous deaths that are the confequence of it 
avoided. 

DrAnderfon, to whom we have already acknow¬ 
ledged onr obligations, .and to whom Br-.tain has 
been much indebted for valuable woiks on agriculture, 
the fifheries, See. advifes thofe who have the management 
of lilt worms to drew a thin flratum of ficfli flaked 
quicklime upon the flip-board each time it is cleaned, im¬ 
mediately before it is put into its place. This would 
abforb the mephitic gas, for as foon as it is generated it 
would defeend upon the furface of the quicklime. Thus 
would the worms be kept continually in an atmofphere 
of pure air (c). Were the walls of the apartments to 
be frequently waflied with quicklime and water, it would 
tend much to promote cleanlinefs at a fmall expence, 
and augment the healthinefs of the worms as well as 
that of the perfons who attend them. 

When the filk worm refufes its food,..and leaves filky 
traces on the leaves over which it paffes it is a proof 
that it is ready to beg : n its cocoon. It is now neceffa- 
ry to form a n ;w receptacle, which is commonly done 
by pinning together papers in the fhape of inverted cones 
with broad bales. “ This method (fays Mr Swayne), 
where there are many worms, is exceedingly tedious, 
wades much paper, and ufes a large number of pins ; 
befides, as the filk worm always weaves an outer cover¬ 
ing or defenfive web before it begins the cocoon or 
oval ball, I apprehended that it caufed a needlefs wade 
of filk in forming the broad web at the top. The me¬ 
thod I make ufe of is, to roll a fmall piece of paper (an 
uncut o&avo leaf, fuch as that of an old magazine* is 
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(c) To put this queflion beyond a doubt, Mr Blancard made the following comparative experiments, which 
were Several times repeated. “ I procured (fays he) four glafs jars nine inches high and five in diameter, clofing 
the mouth with cork Hoppers. After which I placed in each of them, in their fecond life (fo mue may be tranflatedi 
‘which means the dage between the different ficknefles), twelve filk worms, which were fed four times a-day ; and 
which I confined in this kind of prifon all their life, without taking away either their dead companions or their 
ordure or litter. I fprinkled with chalk the worms of only two of thefe jars, and kept the two others to com-, 
pai e with them. 

“ In thole without lime, I never obtained neither more norlefs than three fmall and imperfect cocoons (chiques 
cu bovffard) i and in the two that were fprinkled with lime, I had very often twelve, and never lefs than nine fine 
full fi ted firm cocoons.” 

This experiment affords the mod fatisfaflory proof of the utility of this procefs. From a number of trials he 
found, that even when the worms were cc vered with'a very large proportion of lime, they neverwere in any way 
incommoded by it. 
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fmneient for three), round my fore-finger, and to give 
it .1 twill at the bottom ; which is done with the utmoft 
expedition, and gives no occafion for the ufe of pins. 
Thefe relied paper-cafes being likewife of a firm more 
rao.) ’.y refcmbling that of a cocoon,with a much narrow¬ 
er opening on the top than the others, takes away the 
necdluy if wafting much filk in the outer web, and 
cor.l'equently leaver more to he employed in forming the 
hull. The filk is readily taken out of thefe cafes by 
untwifting the bottom ; and if this be done with mode¬ 
rate care, and the papers are prel'erved, they will ferve 
ftveral times for the like purpofe.” 

Others advife, that when the filk worms are prepa¬ 
ring to fpin, little bullies c-f heath, broom, or twigs, 
flniuld be ftuck upright near the fhelf or box in which 
they are iuclofed : the worms mount thefe, and attach 
their web to them. 

Wh.n the worms are ready to mount, in order to 
fpin, if the weather be hot, attended with thunder, you 
will fee them in a languifhing condition ; your care raft 
then be to revive them, which is effected thus : Take a 
few eggs and onions, and fry them in a pan with f >me 
ftale hog’s lard, the ranker the better, and make pan- 
c.-.ke; which done, ca ry it fmoaktng hot into the 
room where they are kept, and go round the chamber 
with it. You will be furprifed to fee how the fmell 
revives them, excites thofe to eat who h tve not done 
feeding, and makes the others that are ready to fpin 
climb up the twigs. 

In about ten or twelve days, according to the ac¬ 
counts which we have received from Mr Andrew Wright 
of Paifley, it may be fafely concluded, that if the worms 
have finifhed their work, the cocoons may be co'ledted. 

We fhall now diftinguifh the cocoons from one another 
according to their value or their ufe, and confider the 
method of managing each. They may be diftinguifhed 
into the good and bad. The good cocoons may be known 
by thefe marks : they are little, ftrong, and firm ; have 
a fine grain, both ends are round, and they are free 
from fpots Among the good cocoons alfo may be ar¬ 
ranged thofe which are culled calcined cocoons, in which 
the worm, in confequence of freknefs, is petrified or re¬ 
duced to a fine powder. Thefe cocoons produce more 
filk than others, and ate fold in Piedmont at half as much 
again. They may be diftinguifhed by the noife which 
the worm makes when the cocoon is fhaken. Of the bad 
cocoons there are fix fpscies: 1. Th t pointed cocowjs, 

one extremity of which ends in a point ; the fiik which 
covers the pobit is weak, and foon breaks or tears. 2. 
The cocalotis, which are bigger, but the contexture is 
weak. 3. The dupions, or double cocoon?, which have 
been formed by the joint labour of two and fometimes 
of three worms. 4. The foujjlons , whic.. have a loofe con- 
textme, f.metitncs T loofe that they are tranfparent, 

5. The perforated loc ons, which have .1 hole at one end. 

6. The bad tl.'tpeUfy which is computed of defedtive 
c cooi s, fpotted ■ r lotteu. Befides thefe there is the 
gijgd choq.ietU, which does not properly belong to ci¬ 
ther of t! efe two clafle? : it is formed of thefe cocoons 
in which the worm dies before the fiik is brought to 
perfection. The worms adhere to one fi fe (f the co¬ 
coon, and therefore when the cocoon is fh.iken will not 
•rattle : the filk is as fine, but is not of fo bright a co¬ 
lour, nor is fo ftrong and nervous, as that which is ob¬ 
tained from good cocoons. 
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females ; the cocoons that contain the termer are Ih.irp- preferring 
er pointed at the ends than thofe that contain the lit- the royel 
ter. Although it fiioukl happen th.it there are more cocoons, 
females titan mak?, little inconvenience or ill cor.fc- 
quences can arife from it, as one male will ferve two or 
three females, if'the time of their coming out of the 
cocoons anfwer. About 12 or 15 days after they be¬ 
gin to fpin, the cocoons for breed may be laid on fheets 
of white paper; about this time llie moth opens for it- 
feif a pafiage through the end of its cocoon, and 
i flues out. When the ftmde has laid her egg?, which 
on an average may amount to 250, they are IprcaJ 
upon fheets of paper and hung up to dry in feme, 
place where they may not be expofed to the heat of 
the fan : after being dried they mud be kept in a cool 
well-aired place, where neither vapours nor moifture 
can reach them. That they may be prelcrved from ex¬ 
ternal accidents, as infects of different kinds will deftroy 
them, and mice is their enemy in all the ftages of their 
exiftence, they fhould be kept in ftone pots- or glafs 
bottles with their mouths flopped, and there remain un¬ 
til brought out next l'eafon to be hatched. 2? 

The cocoons from which the filk is to be immediately How to 
wound mu ft be expofed to the heat of an oven,, in order P re P^ ^ 
to kill the chryfalis or aurelia, which would other wife 
eat its way through the cocoon, and render it ufelefs. wount j. 
The following directions are given for managing this 
procefs by one of the firft filk manufadlurers in Italy. 

Put your cocoons in long fhallow lafket?, and fill Tranf- 
them up within an inch of the top. You then c ver them s< ft* ons °f 
with paper, and put a wrapper over that. Thefe bal- the 
kets are to be difpofed in an oven, whole heat is as ne'er f 
as can be that of an oven from which the bread is juft Society,, 
drawn after being baked. When your cocoons have re- vol.ii, 
mained therein near an hour, you mult draw them out; 
and to fee whether all the worm? are dead, draw out a 
dupion from the middle of your bafket and open it: if 
the worm be dead, you may conclude all the re It are fo 4 
becaufe the contexture of the dupion being ftronger 
than that of the oth r cocoons, it is confequently lefs. 
eafily to be penetrated by the heat. You muff obfcive 
to take it from the middle of the bafket, becaufe in 
that part the heat isleall perceptible. After you have 
drawn your bafkets from the oven, you rnuft firft cover 
each of them with a woollen blanket or rug, leaving 
the wrapper befides, and then you pile them above one 
another. If your baking has fucceeded, your woollen 
cover will be all over wet with a kind of dew, the thick* 
fiefs of your little finger. If there be lefs, it is a fign 
your cocoons have been too much or too 1 tile baked. 

If too much baked, the worm, bring over-dried, cannot 
tranfpire a humour he r.o longer contains, and, your 
cocoon is then burnt. If not enough baked, the worm 
has not been fufticiently [.enetrated by the heat to di- 
ftil the liquor he contains, and in that cafe is not dead. 

You mud let your bafkets ftand thus covered five or 
fix hours if poffible, in order to keep in the heat, as this 
makes an end of ftifling thofe w. mis which might have 
avoided the firft impreffion of the fire. You are like- 
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wiie to ".ike great care to let your cocoons ftand in the 
oven the time that is necefiary : for if they do not ftand 
lonj enough, your worms are only ftunned for a time and 
"’ill afterwards be revived. If, on the other hand, you 
leave them too long in the oven, you burn them : many 
inftances of thefe two cafes are frequently to be met 
with. It is a good fign when you fee foine of the 
butterflies fpring out from the cocoons which have 
been baked, beeaufe you may be certain they are 
not burnt. For if you would kill them all to the laft 
worm, you would burn many cocoons which might be 
more expofed to the heat than that particular worm. 
The next operation is the winding of the filk. Be- 
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lilk is to be tore 7 ou begin to wind, you muft prepare your cocoons 
as follows: 

In ftripping them of that wafte filk that furrounds 
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1. 

them, and which ferved to fallen them to the twigs, 
This burr is proper to fluff quilts, or other filch ules ; 
you may likewife fpin it to make ftockings, but they 
will be coarfe and ordinary. 

2. You mult fort your cocoons, feparating them into 
different dalles in order to wind them apart. Thefe 
dalles are, the good white cocoons ; the good co¬ 
coons of all the other colours • the dupions ; the 
cocalons, among which are included the weak cocoons; 
the good choquette ; and, laftly, the bad choquette. 
In forting the cocoons, you will always find fome per¬ 
forated cocoons amongft them, whofe worm is already 
born; thofe you muft fet apart for fleuret. You will 
likewife find fome foufflons, but very few; for which 
reafon you may put them among the bad choquette, 
and they runup into wafte. 

The good cocoons, as well white as yellow, are the 
eafieft to wind; thofe which require the greateft care 
and pains are the cocalons ; you muft wind them in 
cooler water than the others, and if you take care to 
give them to a good windfter, you will have as good 
filk from them as the reft. You muft likewife have 
a careful windfter for the dupions and choquettes. Thefe 
two fpecies require hotter water than the common co¬ 
coons. 

The good cocoons are to be wound in the following 
manner r Firft, choofe an open convenient place for your 
filature, the longer the better, if you intend to have 
many furnaces and coppers. The building fhould be 
high and open on one fide, and walled on the other, as 
well to fereen you from the cold winds and receive the 
fun, as to give a free paffage to the fteam of your ba- 
fons or coppers, 

Thefe coppers orbafons are to be difpofed (when the 
building will admit of it) in a row on each fide of the 
filature, as being the moft convenient method of pla¬ 
cing them, for by that means in walking up and down 
you fee what every one is about. And thefe bafons 
fhould be two and two together, with a chimney be¬ 
tween every couple. 

Having prepared your reels (which are turned by 
hands, and require a quick eye), and your fire being a 
light one under every bafon, your windfter muft ftay 
till the water is as hot it can be without boiling. 
When every thing is ready, you throw into your 
bafons two or three handfuls of cocoons, which you 
gently brufh over with a wifk about fix inches long, 
cut ftumpy like a broom worn out : by thefe means the 
threads of the cocoons flick to the wifk. You muft 


difengage thefe threads from the wifk, and purge them 
by drawing thefe ends with your fingers till they 
come off entirely clean. This operation is called Id 
Battue. 

When the threads are quite clear, you muft pafs four 
of them (if you will wind fine filk) through each of tli.: 
holes in a thin iron bar that is placed horizontally at 
the edge of your bafon ; afterwards you twift the two- 
ends (which confift of four cocoons each) twenty or 
twenty-five times, that the four ends in each thread 
may the better join together in crofting each other, and 
that your filk may be plump, which otherwife would 
be flat. 

Your windfter muft always have a bowl of cold wa¬ 
ter by her, to dip her fingers in, and to fprinkle very 
often the faid bar, that the heat may not burn tbe 
thread. 

Your threads, Jwhen thus twifted, go upon two iron 
hooks called rampins, which are placed higher, and 
from thence, they go upon the reel. At one end 
of the axis of the reel is a cog-wheel, which catching in 
the teeth of the poft-rampin, moves it from the right to 
the left, and conl'equently the thread that is upon it; 
fo that your filk is wound on the reel crotsways, 
and your threads form two hanks of about four fingers 
broad. 

As often as the cocoons you wind are done, or break 
or diminifh only, you muft join frefh ones to keep up 
the number requifite, or the proportions ; becaule, as 
the cocoons wind off, the thread being finer, you muft 
join two cocoons half wound to replace a new one : 
Thus you may wind three new ones and two half 
wound, and your filk is from four to five cocoons. 

When you would join a frefh thread, you muft lay 
one end on your finger, which you throw lightly on 
the other threads that are winding, and it joins them 
immediately, and continues to go up with the reft. 
You muft not wind off your cocoons too bare or to 
the laft, beeaufe when they are near at an end, the 
biarre , that is, the hulk, joins in with the other threads, 
and makes the-filk foul and gouty. 

When you have finifhed your firft parcel, you muft 
clean your bafons, taking out all the ftriped worms, as 
well as the cocoons, on which there is a little filk, 
which you firft open and take out the worm, and then 
throw them into a bafket by you into which you like¬ 
wife caft the loofe filk that comes off in making the 
battue. 

You then proceed as before with other two or three 
handfuls of cocoons ;; you make a new battue ; you 
purge them, and continue to wind the fame number of 
cocoons or their equivalent, and fo to the end. 

As was already mentioned, the windfter muft always 
have a bowl of cold wafer by her, to fprinkle the bar, 
to cool her fingers every time fhe dips them in the hot 
water, and to pour into her bafon when necefiary, that 
is, when her water begins to^boil. You muft be very 
eareful to twift your threads a fufficient number of 
times, about 25, otherwife your filk remains flat, in- 
ftead of being round and l ull; befides, when the filk is 
not well crofted, it never can clean, beeaufe a gout 
or nub that comes from a cocoon will pafs through a 
fmall number of thefe twifts, though a greater will 
flop it. Your thread then breaks, and you. pafs what 
foiilnefs there may be in the middle of your reel be* 

tween 


Silk. 
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Silk. tween the two luniks, which ferves fer a head-band to 
-v-""", t:e them. 

You raiiS obferve that yonr water be juft in a proper 
degree of heat. IVhen it is tco hot, the thread is dead, 
and has no body; when it is too cold, the ends which 
foim the thread do not join well, and form a harih ill- 
qualified filk. 

You mud change the water in your bafon four times 
•a-d.iy for your dupions and choquette, and twice only 
for good cocoons when you wind fine filk ; but if you 
wind coarfe filk, it is necefiary to change it three or 
four times. For if you were not to change the Water, the 
filk would not be fo bright and glofly, becaufe the worm 
contained in the cocoons foul it very cojifiderably. You 
muft endeavour as much as poffible to wind with clear 
water, for if there are too many worms in it, your filk 
is covered with a kind of dull which attracts the moth, 
and deftroys your filk. 

You may wind your filk of what fize you pleafe, 
from one cocoon to 1000; but it is difficult to wind 
more than 30 in a thread. The nicety, and that in 
which confifts the greateft difficulty, is to wind even ; 
becaufe as the cocoon winds off, the end is finer, and 
you mull: then join other cocoons to keep up the fame 
fize. This difficulty of keeping the filk always even is 
fo great, that (excepting a thread of two cocoons, 
which we call fuch) we do not fay a filk of three, of 
four, or of fix cocoons; but a filk of three to four, of 
four to five, of fix to feven cocoons. If you proceed 
to a coarfer filk, you cannot calculate fo nicely as to 
one cocoon more or lefs. We fay, for example, from 
3I 12 to 15, from 15 to 20, and fo on. 

"Whatnum- What number of worms are neceffary to produce a 
ter of certain quantity of filk has not been afeertained. And 
as different perfons who wiffied to determine this point 
have had different refults, the truth feems to be, that 
from various circumftances the fame number of worms 
may produce more filk at one time than at another. It 
is related in the fecond volume of the Tranfa eft ions of 
the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. that Mrs Wil¬ 
liams obtained nearly an ounce and a half of filk from 
244 cocoons. Mr Swayne from 50 cocoons procured 
ico grains. Mifs Rhodes obtained from 250 of the 
largeft cocoons, three quarters of an ounce and a dram. 
Frc-m a paper in the fecond volume of the Ameri¬ 
can Tranfaeftions, which we have before referred to in 
the courfe of this article, we are informed that 130 
ounces of good cocoons yield about 11 ounces of filk 
from five to fix cocoons : if you wind coarfer, fomething 
more. But what appears aftonifhing,, Mr Salvatore 
Bertezen, an Italian, to whom the Society for encou¬ 
raging Arts, &c. adjudged their gold medal, railed five 
pounds of excellent filk from 12,000 worms. 

The cocoons produce a thread of very unequal 
the threads, length ; you may meet with fome that yield 1200 ells, 
whilft others will fcarcely afford 200 ells. In general, 
you may calculate the produflion of a cocoon from 500 
to 600 ells in length. 

As there is every reafon to hope that the filk manu- 
fafture will fjon be carried on with ardour in Great 
Britain, and to a great extent, we are happy to learn 
that the iilk-loom has been much improved lately by Mr 
Sholl of Bethnal-Green. It appears from the evidence 
of ieveral gentlemen converfant in that branch of filk 
■weaving to which this loom is particularly adapted, that 


duce a cer 
tan quan¬ 
tity of filk. 


3 * 

Length of 


33 

.Advanta¬ 
ges of Mr 
Sholl’s im¬ 
proved filk 
loom. 


the advantages of this cor 
pot' er of flirt ter.:: 


rnftrudtion are, the gaining Silk 
kght, a power of flintcr.ing the pony occaiienully, to " 

as t'j.fuk ary kind or work, being mere portable, and _ 

having the gibbet firmly fixed, together with the Irar.i- 


h um. 


diminution of price; winch, compared 


er witii 
with the old a<ft‘° n s ‘ 


five pounds, the pi ice of a loom cn the old 


the Soriity, 
for encou- 


loom, is as 

comb action, to three pounds ten {hillings, the price of ra m _ 
one of thefe connived by Mr Sholl; and that, as the am, fa. 
proportion of light work is to ftrong work as nine to vol. viii. 
one, this fort of loom promifes to be of very confiderable 
advantage, particularly in making modes, or other black 
work. 

As a plate of this loom, with proper references, will Defcription 
render its advantages moft intelligible, we (hall fubioin of h* 
thefe : Plate CCCCLXVI. A, A, The fills; B, B, The 
breaft-roll pofts,: C, The cut tree ; D, D, The up¬ 
rights ; E, The burdown; F, The button; G, The 
reeds ; H, The harnefs ; I, The breaft-roll; Iv, The 
cheefe ; L, The gibbet; M, The treddles ; N, The 
tumblers ; O, Short couuter-mefhes ; P, Long counter- 
meihes ; Q^The porry ; R, R, Cane-roll pofts ; S, The 
cane-roll; T, The weight bar and weight; U, U, 
Counter-weights ; W, The breaking rod ; X, X, Crois 
rods. 


Sil -i-1 Form. See Silk. 

SILPHA, Carrion -beetle, in natural hiftory ; a 
genus of animals belonging to the clafs of infetta, and to 
the order of coleoplera. The antennas are clavated ; the cla- 
va are perfoliated ; the elytra marginated ; the head is 
prominent; and the thorax marginated.There are 94fpe- 
cies, of which feven only are natives of Britain and Ire¬ 
land. 1. The vefpillo . The margin of the thorax 
broad. The {hells abbreviated, black, with two yel¬ 
low belts. The thighs of the hind legs large, with a 
fpine near their origin. Length near one inch. It in- 
fefts dead bodies. 2. The bipbujlulata, is black ; the 
antennse are long and fmall, and there are two red fpots 
on the middle of each {hell. The length is one-third 
of an inch. 3. The pujlulata, is black and oblong: 
there are four brown lpots on the {hells: the length is 
one-fifth of an inch. It lives on trees. 4. The qua- 
dripunflata. The head, antennse, and legs black. Mar- Berken- 
gin of the thorax and {hells are of a pale yellow, with hout,vol. L 
four black fpots. The length half an inch. It is found 
in Cain-wood, near Hampftead. 5. The fabulofa, is 
black ; the antennse are fhort and globular ; there are 
five ftrix on each {hell. The {hells and wings are fliort. 

There are five joints on the two firft feet, lour on the 
reft. It lives in fand. 6. Th t aquatica, is brown, with 
a green bronze tinge. There are four ribs on the tho¬ 
rax. On each {hell there are 10 ftrise. The length is 
one-fifth of an inch. 7. The pul'icaria, is black and ob¬ 
long ; the {hells are abbreviated ; the abdomen is round¬ 
ed at the extremity ; the thorax and {hells are fcarce 
marginated ; the length is one line. It is found fre¬ 
quently running on flowers. 

SILPHIUM, in botany: A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of fyngenefia, and to the order of poly- 
gamia neceiTaria ; and in the natural lyftem arranged 
under the 49th order, compofita .■ The receptacle is pa¬ 
leaceous ; the pappus has a two-horned margin, and 
the calyx is fquarrole. There are eight fpecics; the 
laciniatum, terebinthinum, perfoliatum, connatum, arte- 
rifeum, tritohatum, foldagmoides, and trilobatum. The 
firft fix cf thefe are natives of North America. 
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Silver. SILVER, one of tlie perfed metils, and the whlteft 
v "* and mod brilliant among!! them all, is of the fpecific 
gravity, according to Bergman, of 10552 ; but accord¬ 
ing to lvirwan, of 11.095. Its du&ility is not greatly 
inferior to that of gold, as a grain of Ill ver leaf meafures 
fomewhat more than 51 fquare inches; and the Inver 
wire ufed for aftronomical purpofes meafures only the 
750th part of an inch in diameter ; which is no more 
than half the thicknefs of the hair of the human head. 
Cronftfd’* It is harder and more elaftic than lead, tin, or gold ; but 
Mincra- j e f s p 0 th a:n copper, platinn, or iron : like other metals it 
' u ' grows hard by hammering, but is eafily reduced to its 
‘ former date by annealing. It is more deftruflable than 
gold, and is particularly adted upon by fulphureous va¬ 
pours : hence its furface tarnifljes in the air, and affumes 
a dark brown colour. 

“ It has been long thought (fays Mr Fourcroy) that 
filver is indeftrudlible by the combined Udion of heat and 
air. It is certain, that this metal kept in fufion, with¬ 
out contadl of air, does not appear to be fenfibly alter¬ 
ed ; yet Junker had affirmed, that by treating it a long 
time in the reverberatory furnace, in the manner oflfaac 
Hollandus, filver was changed into a vitreous calx. 
This experiment has been confirmed by Macquer. That 
learned chemift expofed filver 20 times fucceffively in a 
porcelain crucible to the fire of the furnace at Seves; 
and at the 20th fufion he obtained a vitriform matter 
of an olive green, which appeared to be. a true glafs of 
filver. This metal, when heated in the focus of a bitrrt- 
ing glafs, has always exhibited a white pulverulent mat¬ 
ter on its futface, and a greenifh vitreous covering on 
" thefupport it relied upon. Thefe two fads remove all 
doubt refp.edting the alteration of filver : though it is 
.much more difficult to calcine than other metallic mat¬ 
ters, yet it is capable of being converted after a long 
time into a white calx, which, treated in a violent fire, 
.affords an olive coloured glafs. It may be poffible per¬ 
haps to obtain a calx of filver by heating this metal 
when reduced into very fine laminte, or into leaves, for a 
very long time in a matrafs, as is done with mercury.” 

Magellan informs us, that by melting in a due pro¬ 
portion with gold or fled,, filver becomes greenifh or 
biuifh ; fo that it is capable of producing the white, 
yellow, red, green, blue, and olive colours, more or lefs 
confpicuoufly according to the various circumfiances of 
heat and proportions of the mixture. Though he 
makes mention of the vitrifications by Macquer alrea¬ 
dy taken notice of, he denies that it can be calcined by 
heat alone. “Silver (fays he) is fo fixed by itfelf in 
the fire, that, after being kept a whole month in fu¬ 
fion, it had only loft one 60th part of its weight, which 
might be on account of fome alloy. It is therefore in¬ 
capable of being calcined by mere heat ; and the calx 
of filver, which can only be made by means of its folu- 
ti rn in acids, is reducible to its metallic form without 
thelfaddition of any oxigenous fubftance. But when 
filver Ts expofed to the violent heat of the folar rays 
collected by a powerful lens, a kind of fmoke is feen 
furrounding it, which proves at laft to be the minute 
particles of the metal raifed and difperfed by heat, as is 
evident if a thin plate of gold be expofed to it; for 
then the particles of filver are feen upon the gold in the 
fame manner as thofe of gold;are feen upon filver in a 
iiniilar experiment.” 

By flow cooling after it has been melted, filver cry- 


8 

ftallizes into quadrangular pyramids. M. Baume ob- Silver, 
ferves, that, in cooling, it affumes a fymmetric.il form, 
obfervable on the furface by finall fibres refembling the 
feathers of a peii. M. Fourcroy obferves, that the fine 
button obtained by cupellation, often prrients on its 
furface five or fix fides arranged amongft each other like 
a pavement; but the cryftallization in tetrahedral pyra¬ 
mids has not been obf'erved particularly excepting by 
Melfrs Tillet and Mongez. It has been fuppofed that 
filver melts with a fmalier degree ofheat than copper ; 
but the late improved thermom ter of Mr Wedgewood 
fhows that this is a miftake ; filver requiring 130° of 
Fahrenheit more than copper to bring it into'fufion. It 
ip found in the earth. 

1. Native, generally of the finenefs of 16 carats; 
and of this there are leveral varieties. 1. Thin plated 
or leaved. 2. Capillary filver, of fine or coarfe fibres 
or arborefeent, from Potoii in America and Kunf- 
berg in Norway. 3. A kind is alfo met with refem¬ 
bling coarfe linen in the furface, which in Saxony is call¬ 
ed knit cobalt. Abundance of this kind Is to be met 
with in Potoii, but more rarely in Saxony and Norway. 

4. Sometimes native filver is met with in a cryltalline or 
regularly figured Hate with fhining furfaces. This is 
found at Kunfburg, but is very lcarce. There appears 
likewife a kind of cryftallization on the thin plates of 
native filver, their furfaces being full of minute pyra¬ 
midal cryftals. Moft of the American filver is of the 
native kind ; fo is that at Kunfburg in Norway. It 
is not, however, met with native fo commonly in other 
European mines. A very fmall quantity of it is found 
inthe mines of Salberg in Weftmanland, and of Lo- 
fafen in Dalarne, and leveral other places in Sweden. 

It has been found in pretty large lumps in clay mixed 

with nickel, partly decayed or withered ; in which fitu- 

ation it formed the compound called the Jlercus anf ri- 

num, or goofe dung ore. 5. A piece of native filver in 

coal is fhown in the mineralogical academy at Frey- 

berg; and Lahman, quoted by Le Camus, fpeaks alfo 

of a fimilar filver ore found in a mine of pit-coal f. fCronftedV 

The capillary filver, according to the obfervations of M “ era ‘ 

Henckel and Rome de Lifle, feems to have been pro- 

duced by a decompofition of red filver ore ; and Walle- ’ 

rius affirms, that if fulphur is mixed in a gentle heat 

with filver, the latter takes a capillary form. 6. Native 

filver is likewife fometimes found in the form offpider’s 

webs, and for that reafon called by the Spaniards arane. 

7. It is met with in branches formed by odaedrons 
inferted into one another. Some of thefe fhow the 
mark of a leaf of fern or of a tree ; others are cubes 
or Angle odaedrons, whofe angles are truncated, though, 
thefe laft are but rare. 8. It is often found difperfed 
through fand and ochre, as well as in grey limeftone in 
Lower Auftria,and in agreenifti clay near,Schemnitz, 
or mixed with ochre, day, and calpiform nickel. It is ’ 
generally alloyed with copper, fometimes with gold, 
iron, or regulus of antimony ; and fometimes it con¬ 
tains even five per cent, of arfenic. Tha : t found near 
Kunlberg contains fo m.uch gold, that the colour of 
it is yellow. 

Wallerius diftinguifhes feven fpecies of native filver ; 
viz. 1. In irregular malfes and lumps, at Kunfburg in 
Norway and other places, in a bed of clay. 2. In a 
granular and jagged form in America and Norway. 3. 
Arborefeent, in the places already mentioned. 4. In 

thin 
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Silver. thin leaves, between the fiffures of ftones, in Norway 
and Germany. In a capillary form, in the places al¬ 
ready mentioned, including the cobweb filver of the 
Spaniards already mentioned. 6. Cryllallized. 7. Su¬ 
perficial. Mr Daubenton enumerates eight varieties of 
native white filver, of different forms, mod of which 
have been already enumerated. The materials in which 
this metal is moli commonly found in its native date 
are, baro-felenite, limeftone, felenite, quartz, chert, flint, 
ferpentine, gneifs, agate, mica, calcareous fpar, pyrites, 
fchiftus, clay, &c. Sometimes it is met with in large 
maffes, of the weight of 60 pounds or more, in or near 
the veins of mod metallic ores, particularly in Peru and 
in various parts of Europe, of a white, brown, or yel- 
lowifli colour. In Norway and at Alface it is found in 
the form of folitary cubes and octahedral lumps, of 50 
and 60 pounds weight. 

2. Native filver alloyed with other metals. I. With 
gold, as in Norway, where it contains fo much as to 
appear of a yellow colour. 2. With copper. 3. With 
gold and copper. 4. Amalgamated with mercury, as 
in the mines of Salberg. M. Rome de Lifle men¬ 
tions a native amalgam of filver and mercury found at 
Mu fell el Landlberg in the duchy of Deux Pouts, in a 
ferruginous matrix, mixed with cinnabar, and cryftalli- 
zed in a hexagonal form, and of a large fize. It was 
before the French revolution preferved in the king’s ca- 
bii.et at Paris. 5. With iron. According to Bergman, 
this ore contains two percent, of iron ; butMongez in¬ 
forms u , that it often does not exceed one per-cent. 
Id. p- 544. A With lead, “ Silver (fays Mr Magellan) is always 
Watfon’s contained in lead, though the quantity is generally in- 
Effays, fufticient to defray the expence of feparating it. In 
v°l. lii. the reign of Edward I. of England, however, near 1600 

pounds weight of filver were obtained, in the courfe of 
three years, from a lead mine in Devonfhire, which had 
been difeovered about the year yco. The lead mines 
in Cardiganfhire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of (liver ; fo that Sir Hugh Middleton is faid to 
have cleared from them L. 2000 in a month. The fame 
mines in the year 1745 yielded 80 ounces of filver out of 
cverv ton of lead. The lead in only one of the fmelt- 
ing houfes at Holywell in Flintfliire produced no lefs 
than 37521 onnees, or 3126^ pounds of filver from the 
year 1754 to 1756, and from i 774 to l 77 6 - Th.re 
are fome lead ores in England, which, though very poor 
in that metal, contain between 300 and 400 ounces of 
filver in a ton cf lead ; and it is commonly obferved, 
that the poorell lead ores are the richeft in filver ; fo 
that a large quantity of filver is probably thrown 
away in England by not having the poorelt fort of 
lead ores properly effayed.” 7. Mr Monnet found fil¬ 
ver united with arfenic among the ores which came 
from Guac’anal canal in Spain, and an ore of the fame 
kind b furn;filed by the Samfon mine near Andresberg 
in the Hartz : but iVr Mongez very properly remarks, 
tint thefe ores muff be diiiinguifheJ from Inch as h ive 
the arlenic in the form of an acid ; for in this cafe they 
are properly mineralized by fi, v.hilft there can only be 
a mixture of native filver, cr fome cl its calces with ar¬ 
fenic in its reguline form. 8- Btrgman mentions filver 
in a ftate of union with antimony. The ore \ ields fome 
i'moke when roafted.but has not the garlic fmell oblcr- 
vable in the arfenical ores. 9. The white filver ore, 
found in the mines near Frei berg, has the metal united 
Vol. XVII. 


to the regulus of arfenic and iron, the three root all ic in- Sil 
gredients being nearly in equal proportions. All the w " 
extraneous matters with which the filver is united are 
fometimes in exceedingly fmall proportion, but not to 
be negledled where they exceed the hundredth part of 
the whole mafs. 10. A particular kind of ftony filver 
ores is mentioned by Wallerius under the title of lapis 
dea, and which contain the following varieties, viz. 
the calcareous filver ore at Annaberg in Auftria, when 
the metal is mixed with an alkaline limeftone ; the fpa- 
thofe ore, either white, variegated, or yellowifh, found 
at Schemnitz in Hungary ; the quartzofe white ore in 
a powdery form, mixed with ferruginous fcoria, found 
at Potofi in America ; the dark and variegated quartz- 
ole filver ores, with many other fubdivifions diftinguifh- 
ed from one another by little elfe than their colour. 

Silver is found mineralized by various fubftances ; as, 

1. With fulphur in the glaffy or vitreous filver ore ; 
though this name feems rather to belong to the minera 
argenti cornea or horn filver ore, to be af terwards taken 
notice of more particularly. It is dublile, and of the 
fame coTur with lead, but quickly becomes very black 
by expofurc to the air ; though fometimes it is grey or 
black even when firft broken. It is found either in 
large lumps, or inhering in quartz, gypfum, gneifs, py¬ 
rites, &c. Its fpecific gravity, according to Kirwan, is 
7,200. An hundred parts of it contain from 72 to 77 of 
filver, and it is rarelycontaminated with any other metal. 

Profeffor Brunnicli fiys that it contains 180 merks 
of filver in the hundred weight. The medium between 
the glafs ore and the red gilder ore is called rofch-ycwccehs 
in Hungary, and brittle glafs ore in Saxony. It u black', 
and affords a powder of the fame colour when pounded. 

In the mines of Himmelfurft near Freyberg, it is faid 
to have held 140 merks, but thefe pieces are very fcarce 
at prefent; and indeed the Hungarian glafs ores in ge¬ 
neral are now very fcarce, as Profeffor Brunnich informs 
us, though they are now and then found in the wind- 
ffufes, which are frequently covered with a thin mem¬ 
brane or rather cruft, of the colour of pyrites. Mr Ma¬ 
gellan fays that this ore is nothing elfe but native filver 
penetrated by fulphur : for, on being expofed to a flow 
heat, the latter flies off, and the fitver flioots into fila¬ 
ments. There are nine varieties of it. I . Xjkcblar.kkad, 

01 plumbago, the moft common kind of any. Brock¬ 
man mentions a kind brown on the outfideand greenifii 
within. 3. The yel'cw ore has its colour from fome ar¬ 
fenic contained in it, which forms an orpiment with the 
fulphur. 4. It is alfo found of a greenitb, and 5. lluijh co¬ 
lour ; the latter is friable, like the fcoria of metals, and is 
called at Freyberg Schlarehencrz, cr the ore of fcoria. 

6. It is found alfo in the arbor, [cent- 7. La:r. Hated 
8. CryJlaUisoed into obbicdtal orhexuedral f rifrns, and info 
ten pyramids with ten Tides. 9. Laftly, it it fcun«I/-//.v ■ 
f-'ial, or coveting the ftoncsor mafles of ether ores. 

2. The pyrites argenteus of Ilencl.cl contains filver Coaf; 
and iron mineralized with arfenic. There are three va- p. 5 to 
rieties of it. x. Haiti, whit-, and (liming ore, of a 
compaff, lamellar, or fibrous texture. The blighted 
kind has leal! filver, only giving C or 8 ounces per quin¬ 
tal, and the richeft about ten per cent. It: is found in 
Germany and Sour. It contains no fulphur. 2. Of 

a vellowtfn white colour, and ftriutelj texture refcmblir r- 
hifmutn, but much harder. It is found in Spain, and 
yields r.borr f>o per cent, of filver. 3. In a.v.thci 1 ; r , i 
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Silver. the quantity of arfenic is fo great,-that it would icarce- 
1 y doferve the name of 'liver ore if the arfenic were not 
very eafrly diilipated. It is foft ard eafily cut; has a 
brilliant metallic appearance, and confiils of conchoidal 
laminte. A quintal contains only from four to fix 
ounces of. filver, but it is eafily reduced by evaporating 
the, arfenic, after which the filver is left behind flightly 
contaminated with iron, 

3. The red or ruby filver ore, the rothgulden of the 
German?, has the metal combined with fulphur and ar¬ 
fenic, It is a heavy Ihining fubflance, fometimes tranf- 
parent and fometimes opaque; the colour generally 
erimfon, though fometimes grey or blackilh. It is 
found in fliapelefs maffes, or cryftallized in pyramids or 

olygons, fometimes dendritical or plated, or with ra- 
iated incruftations. It is found in quartz, flint, fpar, 
pyiites, fparry iron ore, lead ore, cobalt ore, jafper, ba- 
ro-felenite, gneifs, &c. When radiated or ftriated, it is 
called rothgulden Lluth. It cracks in the fire, and deto¬ 
nates with nitre. Its fpecific gravity is from 5,400 to 
5,684. Bergman informs us, that this kind contains, 
in the hundred, 60, fometimes 70, pounds of filver, 27 
pf arfenic, and 13 of fulphur. The darkeft coloured 
ores' are the riche!!, the yellow kinds much poorer ; but 
the mod yellow do not belong to this fpecies," being in 
faff an orpiment with 6 or 7 per cent, of filver. This 
lad kind is brought chiefly from Potofr in America, 
and is called rfi-cler by the Spaniards. 

4. The fchwartz gulden , or filver mulm, contains the 
metal mineralized by fulphur and a fmall quantity of ar¬ 
fenic and iron. It is of a black footy colour, and was 
fuppofed by Cronftedt to contain a good quantity of 
copper, to which its colour was owing ; but later expe¬ 
riments have evinced, that there is no copper at all in it. 

MvTra 3 I* I s cither of a folid or brittle confidence, and of a 
ioev. 0 ^" g la(5 V appearance, when broken, or of a loofer texture, 
‘ : and footy or deep black colour; or it is found like 

mofs, or thin leaves, lying on the furface of other filver 
ores, or thofe of lead and cobalt, or in clays, ponderous 
fpar, gneifs, &c. It contains from 25 to 60 per cent, 
of filver. - - -ii 

5. The mmera argsnti alba, the Welfgulden ore of the 
Germans, is a heavy, foft, opaque fubflance, fine grained 
pr fcaly, bright and Ihining in its-fradfures, of a whitifh, 
fieely, or lead colour ; fometimes crydallized in pyra- 
midical or cylindrical forms, but often in amorphous 
grains, or refembling mofs, or in ,tbe form of thin la- 
minx incrultating other bodies, found in quartz, fpar, 
flelftein, pyrites, blend, lead-ore, cobalt ore, fparry 
iron ore, fluors, &c. It is very fufible. Its fpecific 
gravity is from 5 to 5,300. Its proportion of filver 
from 10 to 30 per cent. It is found, though not com¬ 
monly, in Saxony, Hungary, the Hartz, and St Marie 
aux Mines. 

6- The •weifertz, or white filver ore, is an arfenical 
pyrites, containing filver. It is met with in the Saxon 
mines fo exadtly refembling the common arfenical py¬ 
rites, that it cannot be didinguifhed from it by infpec- 
tion. Cronftedt fuppofes that 5 the filver it contains may 
exid in a capillary form ; but Profeffor Brunnich thinks 
this is not altogether the cafe. It is very fcarce, but 
met with near Freyberg. There is likewife a brown 
niulm having the appearance of rags, met with in the 
crevices and up«n the lumps of cubic lead ore in a mine 


near Claufthal and other places, which contains a great Silvce-^ 
quantity of filver.' It is nf a whitifh ihining colour; 
hard, granulated, and folid, fometimes ftriking fire with 
fteeh. It d'lcovers a mixture ofarleaie, by emitting a 
garlic fmell when heated. 

7. The lebereriz of the Germans has the metal com¬ 
bined with fulphurated antimony. It is of a dark grey 
and lornewhat brownifh colour. A variety of a blackiih 
blue colour is found in the form of-capillary cryflals, 
and called federertz or plumofe filver ore. It is met with 
in Saxpny, and contains fometimes a mark or half a 
pound, fometimes only two, three, or four ounces,, and 
fometimes only a mere trifle of filver, per cent. There 
is another filver ore, alfo called leberertz by the Ger¬ 
mans, which contains arfenic and regains of antimony. 

This ore is fometimes alfo found of a dark grey colour ; 
for the mofl part amorphous, but fometimes cryftalli¬ 
zed into pyramids. It appears red when lcraped, and 
contains from one to five percent, of filver. The great? 
eft part of this ore is copper, and the next arfenic. Ac¬ 
cording to Bergman, the copper amounts to 24 per 
cent. It is found in Tranfylvania; and a kind was 
lately difcovered in Spain, of a hard folid confidence,, 
and of a greyifh blue colour. 

8. The goofe dung ores contain filver mineralized with 
fulphur in combination with iron, arfenic, and cohab¬ 
it looks like the noeifsgulden., excepting that the cobalt, 
by its de.compofition, gives.it a rely appearance. There 
are two varieties ; one of a dull tarnifhed furface and 
ferruginous look; the other has a Ihining appearance 
like the leberertz. It contains from 10 to 40 or 50 per 
cent, of filver. The arfenic is in an acid ftate, and 
united to the cobalt. 

9. The dalfah'ertz contains filver mineralized with 
fulphurated, copper and antimony, and refembles the 
dark-coloured welffgulden, giving a red powder when 
rubbed. It is found either folid or cryftallized, and is 
met with in the province of Dal, where it is; melted by 
ayery difficult procefs, calculated to.preferve the diffe¬ 
rent metals it contains. There is another kind which 
has arfenic united to the reft of the ingredients. It is 
only the grey copper ore impregnated with filver, of 
which it contains from one to twelve per cent, the 
quantity of.copper being from 12 to 24 per cent, and 
the remainder confifting either of fulphur or arfenic, 
with a, little iron. It is the moft common of all-filver 
ores; and; M. Monnet remarks, that where copper is 
upited t,o arfenic, filver is always to be found. A va¬ 
riety has. been found-at Schemnitz, containing a portion 
of gold alfo., 

xo, Th,e pecheblende is an ore of zinc containing fil¬ 
ver, and is m,et with in the Saxon and Hungarian mines 
among the,rich gold and filver ores. It is either of 
a metallic changeable colour or black. Of thefe there 
were formerly two varieties, viz. either in the form of 
fingfeales or in balls, but the latter is now entirely un¬ 
known. A black, blend is found in Bohemia, which is 
very heavy, with the furface fomewhat elevated like 
fome kinds of haematites, but no filver has yet been ex¬ 
tracted from it. 

11. The bleyganz, potters ore, or galena, contains fil¬ 
ver mineralized with fulphurated lead. It is alfo called 
pyritous filver, and is of a brown colour, yielding but'a 
very fmall portion of metal. It is met with at Kunf- 

bei-g; 
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■Sjhw- berg iu Norway. When the filver is combined 

fulphurated lead and antimony, the ore is called Jiri¬ 
per x. . • 

12. The marcafite containing filver has the metal uni¬ 
ted with fulphurated iron. There are great varieties of 
this ore holding different propoitions of the metal ; 
fome produce only half an ounce of filver per cent. A 
liver-coloured marcafite is found at Kunloerg in Nor¬ 
way, containing from three to three ounces and a half 
of filver per cent. 

13. Silver is found mineralized with fulphurated and 
arfenical cobalt; the ftone fometimes containing den¬ 
drites. Thefe kinds, keep veil in water, but generally 
decay in the air, and lofe the filver they contain. It is 
found at Morgenftern near Freyberg and Annaterg. 

14. The iutler-irdrk err contains filver mineralized by 
fulpliur, with reguius-of,antimony and barytes. It is 
found in the foim of thin particles or granular fpar. 
Wallerius fays that it is foft like mud, and feels like 
butter. He fufpeftsit to be produced fiom other filver 
ores wafhed away by running wateis,. Bomare adds, 
that the miners look upon it as a certain fign of other 
pres in the neighbourhood, though fome are perfuaded 
that it is only an unripened filver ore, which would foon 
become perfeft, 

15. The comlujl'tble filver ore is a black brittle fub- 
ftance, leaving about fix per cent, of filver in its afhes. 
It is in fa ft a perfect coal in which filver is found. 

16. The bornertz, or horn filver ore, in which the fil¬ 
ver is united with the- muriatic acid, is the fcarceft of 
all the filver ores. It is fometimes found in fnowy cu¬ 
bical cryflals, but is met with of many different colours. 
Its principal charafteriftic is to change to a violaceous, 
brownilh colour when expofed to the l’unbeams, as hap¬ 
pens ako to the artificial luna cornea. It is frequently 
cryftallized in a cubic form, though not always of a 
white colour. Sometimes it refembles an eartn eafily 
fufible without fmoke. There is a black kind, friable, 
and eafily reducible to powder; the other is in fome 
degree malleable, may be cut with a knife, and takes a 
fort of polifh when rubbed. The vitreous filver ore, 
which is fometimes mixed with the horn filver, is fa¬ 
llible in nitrous acid ; and this affords a method of fe- 
parating them, the horn filver ore being infoluble in that 
menftruum. When the horn filver is free from iron, it 
generally contains 70 per cent, ofifilver at lead; but 
thefe ores moftly contain fome portion of iron, a fmall 
part of which is even united to the marine acid. This 
kind of ore was firft analyfed by Mr Woule, who dif- 
covered the prefence of the vitriolic acid in it. 

Phil Tranf 1 7 * Another kind of horn filver ore is mentioned by 
for 1776. " Mr Bergman, in which the metal is mineralized by the 
vitriolic and marine acids, along with fome fulphur. He 
doubts, however, whether the 1 mineralization be perfeft 
in this cafe, as the fait and fulphur do not admit qf any 
other than a mechanical union. But fince iron is often 
found in thefe ores, a marcafite may thus be fometimes 
formed. 

18. The filver gofe dung ore is of a greenifh colour, 
with a mixture of yellow and red. Some think it is a 
mixture of red filver ore and calx of nickel. 

19. The foliaceous filver ore. The colour of this ore 
is mortdore • Some imagine it to-be a native filver ore ; 
others that it is a mixture of galena, ochre, and filver. 
It is fometimes found in the mountain cork, and is fo 
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light that it- will fwim upon water. It certains but frff-rt 
one ounce 6f filver per quintal, 

1 Thefe are all the varieties htherto obferved in which 
filver is met with in the earth, though it may perhaps 
occur iu various other forms. It would be worth while 
to examine whether, in thofe count ies where gold and fil¬ 
ver are found in large quantities, the precious metals may 
not be contained in fome proportion in the inoff com¬ 
mon ores, more efpecially when the panicles of gold and 
filver have not been able to extricate themfelves in fuel! 
a manner as to lie feparate in fiffures, veins, or hollow 
places of the mine. A mineralization of filver with al¬ 
kali is faid to have been lately met with at Annaberg 
in Auftria ; but the account of it as yet can fcarcc ly be 
depended' upon. Profeffor Brunnich fays, that the- fil¬ 
ver contained in the limeflone at that place appears to 
be native when the ftone is polilhed. 

The pureft filver is that which is extrafied from lu¬ 
na cornea, and is the only hind that ought to be truft- 
ed in the nice eperations of chemiftry. The procefs, 
however, is very tedious, and prefents a very unexpeft- 
ed phenomenon, as this metal, though one oi the moit 
fixed, is neverthelefs volatilized in the operation in Inch 
a manner that it exhales though the pores of the cru¬ 
cible ; and fmall globules of filver are afterwards found 
in the cover, and even in the fupport of the crucible. 
According to Cramer, this lofs may be prevented by 
fmearing the crucible with black foap, and mixing with 
the luna cornea half its weight of oil or tallow, which 
laft muft alfo be added by little and little during the 
operation. 

M. Magellan takes notice of a remarkable appearance Cronftecti, 
obfervable in diftolving filver in tbe.nitrous acid. He ob- p. 537. 
ferves,that this acid is its fpecific menftruum, attack¬ 
ing i: even when cold with confiderable effervefcer.ee, 
growing hot, and emitting a confiderable quantity of 
orange-coloured fumes, which diminifh in proportion as 
the laturation advances. The metal appears of a pale 
brown colour in the conflift, and the folution becomes 
quite black. This lift appearande, however, is owing 
to a thin z black, fuliginous fubftance like fmut, which 
is- at once formed into a cruft on the furface of the thin 
plates of filver in the firft attack of the acid upon 
them. This is a very fingular phenomenon, and hither¬ 
to unaccounted for, thefe black crufts being commi¬ 
nuted into fmaller and fmaller particles by the aftioii of 
tire acid ; and, when the effervefcence is over, they are 
feen diftinftly to fall to the bottom of the veffel, and to 
form a black fediment, lea ving the liquid folution quite 
tranfparent, but of a blue colour inclining to green.— 

This colour might be attributed to fome lmall mixture 
of copper, though the filver ufed in fixe experiment was 
of the purer kind. Hie chemifts of Dijon fay, that the 
nitrous folution of filver looks of a fine blue colour, if 
the acid be pure and well concentrated; but if it lias 
any mixture of vitriolic or marine, a precipitation of 
vitriolated filver or luna cornea takes place. Afterwards 
the folution becomes as colourleis as water, but gives a 
lafting black tinge to animal fubftances. This folution is" 
of great life ia client ftry, ferving to form the lunar cau- 
ftic, to purify the common aquafortis from a mixture 
of the vitriolic arid marine acids, and is a very nice teft 
of the exiftence of thefe acids in mineral Waters. 

Silver does not combine with earths, even by the molt 
violent beat, though Mr Fourcroy fuppofes that itsxak 
3 Q.2 might 
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.1. t ht give an dive green lo gl..h. fir Magellan in- 
iSilvir.il". forms u-;, that its calx, precipitated by v lathe alkali, 
gives a yellow c.fiour to glad, and that he has. fecn it 
ltaiued iii this manner fo high as u'.mod to appear of a 
red colour. It unites v.ith mo'X metals, even with iron. 
The nature of this alloy has been but little inquired in¬ 
to, though Idurcroy is ofop’riioj that it may probably 
be of tlie greatefl utility in the arts. It combines in 
all proportions with copper,by which it is not deprived 
of its ductility, but renders it harder and more fonorous; 
by which means it is often ufed in bells.' It is other- 
wife highly ufeful, on account of its indedrudtibility by 
fire and air, and its extreme dudility. Its fine colour 
renders it extremely proper for ornamental purpofes, 
and it is applied like gold on the furface of different 
bodies, and even on copper. It likewise enters the tex¬ 
ture of rich filks; but its moft confiderable ufe is that 
of being employed as money of an inferior value to 
gold. In this cafe, it is alloyed, with one-twelfth part 
of copper. It is likewife often employed in making 
houfehold utenfils of all kinds, though its great price 
renders it lefs common than it would .otherwife be for 
this purpofe. For plate, it is ufually alloyed with one 
twenty-fourth of copper, which gives it a greater de¬ 
gree of hardnefs and coherence, without rendering it in 
the lead noxious. 

Silver alfo has been ufed in medicine ; but its extreme 
caullicity, when diffulved in the nitrous acid, and its 
inadtivity otherwife, have brought it into difufe. The 
oryftals of filver have been recommended in very fmall 
quantity in dropfical cafes ; but they are by np means 
fuperior, or even equal in efficacy, to much fafer medi¬ 
cines. The folntion of filver, under the name of Greek 
*water, has been ufed for the purpofe of dying hair of a 
dark colour ; and the fame foliation evaporated to a con¬ 
fidence, and fufed, forms the lunar caudic of the (hops. 

She ’/ Silver, is prepared of the fiireds of filver leaf, 
or of the leaves themfelves, for the ufe of painters, after 
the fame manner as fhel.l gold. See Shell- Gold. 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing with fil¬ 
ver. It is ufual to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. 
which is performed either with fire, oil, or fize. Metal 
gilders filver .by the fire; painter-gilders all the other 
wa s. See Gilding. 

To filver copper or brafs. 1. Cleanfe the metal with 
aquafortis, by walking it lightly, and immediately 
throwing it into pure water ; or by heating it red-hot, 
and fcouring it with fait and tartar and pure water 
with a fmail wire brufh. 2. Diffolve feme filver in 
aquafortis, in a broad-bottomed glafs velfel, or of gla¬ 
zed earth ; then evaporate away the aquafortis over a 
chaffing dilh of coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quan¬ 
tity of water, or as much as will be necelfary to diffolve 
it perfedly, on the remaining dry calx ; evaporate this 
water with the like heat; then put more frelh water, 
and evaporate again ; and, if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end fo drong as to 
leave the calx perfectly dry, which, if your filver is 
good, will be of a pure white. 4. Take of this 
calx, common fa't, crydal of tartar, of each a like 
quantity or bulk, and mixing well the whole compofi- 
jiop, put the metal into pure water, and take of the faid 
powder with your wet fingers, and rub it well on, till 
you find every little cavity of the metal fufficiency fil¬ 
tered over. 5. If you would have it richly done, you 


mud rub on more of the powder ; and in the lad place Silvern^ 
\v„fh the filvered metal in pure water, and rub it hard II 
with a dry cloth. Simi*. 

Siiv doing of Glajfes. Sec Foliating of Looking- 
glafs. 

SILURIS, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 
order of pifees abdominales. The head is naked; the 
mouth fet round with hairy filaments; the bronchia have 
from 4 to 14 rays, the rays of the pedoral fins, or the 
fird dorfal one, is prickly, and dentated backwards.—. 

There are 21 fpecies, mod of them natives of the In¬ 
dian and American feas. Mr Haffelquift mentions one 
called the clarias by Linnaeus, and fcbeilan by the Ara¬ 
bians. If it pricks one with the bone of the bread-fin, 
it is dangerous ; and our author faw the cook of a Swe- 
dilh merchant ffiip die of the poifon communicated by 
the prick of one of thefe fiffi. See Electricity, 
n° 261. 

SIMEON of Durham, the cotemporary of William 
of Malmfbury, took great pains in colhding the mo¬ 
numents of Britilh hidory, efpecially in the north of Eng¬ 
land, after they had been icattered by the Danes. From 
thefe he compofed a hidory of the kings of Engl :nd, 
from A. D. 616 to 1130; with fome im.dler hiito: ical 
pieces. Simeon both ttudied and taught the iciences, 
and particularly the mathematics at Oxiord ; and be¬ 
came precentor of the church at Durham, where he 
died, probably l.am after the concluiion of his hidory, 
which was continued by John, prior of Hexham, to 
A. D- 1156. 

SIMIA, the Monkey, a genus of quadrupeds be¬ 
longing to the clals of mammada, and r rder of primates, 
in the Linnsean iydem, but by Mr Pennant a’ranged 
undtr the digitated quadruped . According to the 
Linnsean fydem, the charaderidics of this genus are 
thefe ; There are tom clofe let fore-teeth on each jaw ; 
fingle tufks on each iide in both jaws, which are longer 
than the red, and fomewhat remote from them. The 
grind, rs are obtufe, and the feet are formed like hands. 

Mr Pennant gives the following generic delcription of 
the fimia. There are four cutting teeth in each jaw* 
and two canine. Each cf the feet are formed like' 
hands, generally with hat nails, and, except in one in¬ 
dance, have four fingers and a thumb. There are eye¬ 
brows both above and below. 

They are a numerous race; but almod all confined 
to the torrid zone. They fill the woods of Africa 
from Senegal to the Cape, and from thence to ALthio- 
pia. They are found in all parts of India, and its 
iflands ; in Cochin-China, in the fouth of China, and 
in Japan ; (and one is met with in Arabia); and they 
fwarm in the foreds of South America, fiom the iilh- 
mus of Darien as far as Paraguay. They are lively, 
agile, full of frolic, chatter, and grimace. From the 
[irudure of their members, they have many adions in 
common with the human kind. Mod of them are fierce 
and untameable ; fome are of a milder nature, and will, 
fhow a degree of attachment; but in general they are 
endowed with mifehievous iwtelleds; and are fil hy, ob- 
feene, lalcivious, and thieving. They inhabit the woods,, 
and live on trees ; feeding on iruiis, leaves, and infeds. 

In general they are gregarious, go.ng in vad compa¬ 
nies ; but the different, fpecies never mix with ach 
other, always keeping apart and in different quarters. 

They leap with vad activity from tree to tiee, ■ n 
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when loaded with their young, which cling to them, covered with reddifh and fliaggy Hair; lor.r.e;l on the Brr.ia, 
They are the prey of leopards and others of the feline back, thinneft on the fore parts. The iace and pav/s 
race; and of ierpents, which purfue them to the fnm- are lwarthy ; the buttocks covered with hair. They 
mits of the trees, and fwallow them entire. They are inhabit the interior parts of Africa, the ifles of Surria- 
not carnivorous, but for raifehief’s fake will rob the nefts ti n, Borneo, and Java. Are folitnry, and live in the 
of birds of the eggs and young. In the countries where moft defert places. They grow to the height of fix 
they moft abound, the fagacity of the feathered tribe feet; have prodigious ftrength, and will overpower the 
is more marveloufly fhown in their connivances to fix ftrongeft man. The old ones are Ihot with arn'v, s, 
the neft beyond the reach of thefe invaders. the young alone can be taken alive. They live entirely 

The fimite being more numerous in their fpecies than on fruits and nuts.. They will attack and kill the ne- 
any other animals, and differing gready in their ap- groes who wander in the wood. ; will chive away the 
pearances, it feemed neceflary to methodize and fobdi- elephants, and beat them with their fifts or pieces of 
vide the genus. Accordingly Mr Ray firft diftributed wood ; and will throw ftones at people that offend, 
them into three claffes. them. They Deep in tiee.> ; and make a fort of (belter 

Simia, Apes, ftich as wanted tails. fr m the inclemency of the weather. They are of a 

Cercepithfd, Monkeys, fuch as had tails. grave appearance and melancholy difpofition, and even 

Papioms, Baboons, thofe with fhort tails ; to diftin- when young not inclined to frolic. They go erect, and 
guifh them from the common monkeys, which have are vaftly fwift and agile. Thefe accounts are chiefly 
very long ones. taken horn Andrew Battel, an Englifh fitilor, who was 

The principal marks by which the fpecies of this ge- taken prifoner 1589, and lived many years in the inner 
nus are diftinguifhable f;om each other, are derived, parts of Congo ; his narrative is plain, and feems very 
1 ft, from the tad, which is either long, fhort, or alto- authentic. It is preferved in Purchus’s collection, 
gether wanting, or is ftraight, or prehenfile ; 2dly, Froger * informs us, “ that th fc along the banks of r jJefcript. 
from the buttocks, which are naked, and furnifhed with the river Ganges are larger and more mifchievous than Hiftorique 
cailofities, or are covered with hair; 3 d 1 y, from the in any part of Africa: the negroes dread them, and du Roy- 
nails, which are flat and rounded like thofe of mail, or cannot travel alone in the country without running the 
fharp pointed like the claws of beafts in general; hazard of being attacked by thefe animals, who often 
4thly, from the prefence or abfer.ee of a beard on the prefent them with a ftick, and force them to fight. 1 A 
chin; and, ythly, from the cheeks being provided with, have heard the Portuguefe fay, that they have often 
or wanting, pouches in their under parts. For greater feen them hoift up young girls, about feven or eighf 
convenience, the fpecies of this genus, which are very years old, into trees, and that they could not be wreft- 
numerous, are arranged under five fubordinate divifions, ed from them without a great deal of difficulty. The 
confidered as diltindt genera by fome authors, and not moft part of lire negroes imagine them to be a foreign 
without reafon. Three of thefe fubdivifions were adopt- nation come to inhabit their country, and that they do 
edby Linnaeus ; but Dr Gmelin, following Buffon, has not fpeak for fear of being compelled to work.” When 
added other two taken from the third divifion of his taken young, they are capable of being tamed, and 
great precurfor. Thefe fubdivifions are the ftmia, pa- taught to perform many menial offices. Francis Pyrardf t Voyage ■; 
pionis, ccrcopitheci, fapaj't, and fagoini. relates, “ that in the province of Sierra Leona, there is de lranccl3 

I. The Simix, or Apes. They have no tails. The a fpecies fo ftrong limbed, and fo induftrious, that, ? yrard ’ 

vifage is flat; the teeth, hands, fingers, feet, toes, and when properly trained and fed, they work like fervants ; p, 33 i.' 
nails, refemble thofe of man, and they walk naturally that they generally walk on the two hind feet; that they 
eredt. This divifion includes the fimia:, or apes pro- pound any fibftances in a mortar ; that they go t.o 
peily fo called, which are not found in America. bring water from the river infmall pitchers, which they 

1. The chimpanzee, the fimia troglodytes of Lin- carry full on their heads. But when they arrive at the 
rreus, common in the mountains of Sierra Leona, re- door, if the pitchers are not foon taken off, they allow 
fembles man more than the orang-outang. This animal them to fall ; and when they perceive the pitchers over- 
was firft brought to Europe in 1738, when it was ex- turned and broken, they weep and lament.” Father 
hibited as a ffiow in London. The following deferip- Jarric ^f, quoted by Nuremberg, fays the fame thin®, fEnfi 
tion of one that was kept fome months at the colony nearly in the fame terms. With regard to the educa- Nierem- 
of Sierra Leona is given by Wadflrom, in his Elfay tion of thefe animal*, the teftimony of Shoutten $ a c- ber g> Hilt - 
on Colonization j. He was nearly two feet high ; but cords with that of Pyrard. “ They are taken (he re- N - t 'r j ' rc ' 
the full ftature is nearly five feet. He was covered marks) with fnares, taught to walk on their hind feet, 

with black hair, long and thick on the back, but ftiort and to ufe their fore feet as hands in perfoiming diffe- § Voyages 
and thin on the breaft and belly. His face was bare ; rent operations, as rinfing glaffes, cam ing drink round de G u;,t. 
h : s hands and his head refembled thofe ( f an old black • the company, turning a fpit, &c.” “ I Yaw at Java Sll0tltten 

man, except that the hair on his head was ftraight. He (fays Gnat J) a very extraordinary ape. It was a fe- q* Ind f s 
ate. drank, flept, and fat at table, like a human being, male. She was very tall, and often walked ere< 5 t on her + Voyage 3 " 
At firft he crept on all fours, on the cutiide ol his hind feet. On thefe occafions, fhe concealed with her de Fr. fe 
hands; but, when grown larger, he endeavoured to go hands the parts wh.ch diftinguifh the fex. Except the Gaut.tom. 
erefl, fopporting himfeli by a ftick. He was mehtn- eye-foows, there was no hair on her face, which pretty B. p- 9G- 
cholv. but always good natured. much refembled ti e grotefque female faces I law among 

2. The fatyrus, orang-outang, or great ape, has a the Hottentots at the Cape. She made her bed very 

flat face, and a deformed refemblance of the human ; neatly every day, lay upon her fide, and covered herfelf 

ars like thofe of a mao; the hair on the head v> ith the bed cloaths. When her head ached, fhe bound, 
longer than on the body. The body and limbs are it ug with a handkerchief 5 and it was amufing ‘ to fee 

her 
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sinva. her liars hooded in bed. I could relate many other lit- homo mBarnus, an animal of this kind, is unneceffarily Simla. 

jl e articles which appeared to be extremely Angular, feparated from his fmio fatyrus. 

But I admired them r.otfo much as the multitude ;be- To enable the reader to form a judgment of this 
catife, as I knew thedefign of bringing her to Europe animal, which has fo great a refemblance to man, it 

to be exhibited as a fhow, I was inclined to think that may not be unacceptable to quote from Buffon the dif- 

ihe had been taught many of thefe monkey tricks, which ferences and conformities which make him approach or 
the people conlidered as being natural to the animal.— recede from the human fpecies, “He differs from Id. p. 95. 
She died in our fhip, about the latitude of the Cape of man externally by the flatnefs of his nofe, by the fhort- 
Good Hope. The figure of this ape had a very great nefs of his front, and by his chin, which is not elevated 
refemblance tn that of man, See.” Gmelli Carreri tells at the bafe. Elis ears are proportionally too-large, his 
us, that he faw one of thefe apes, which cried like.an eyes too near each other, and the didance between 
infant, walked, upon its hind-feet, and carried a matt his nofe and mouth is too great. Thefe are the only 
under his arm to lie down and lleep upon. . differences .between the face of an orang-outang and 

Buffon’s An orang-outang which Buffon faw, is deferibed by that of a man. With regard to the body and mem- 
Nat. Hill. him as mild, affeftionate, and-good-natured. His air hers, the thighs are proportionally too fhort, the arms 
JySmelHe, vvas melancholy,-his gait grave,his movements meafured, too long, the lingers too fmall, the palm of the hands 
p. 86™' his difpofitions gentle, and very different from thofe of too long and narrow, and the feet rather referable hands 
other apes, He had neither the impatience of the Bar- than the human foot. The male organs of generation 
bary ape, the malicioufnefs of the baboon, nor the ex- differ not from thofe of man, except that the prepuce 
travagance of the monkeys. “It may be alleged, has no frssnum. The female organs are extremely fimi- 
{fays qur author), that he had the benefit of indruc- lar to thofe of a woman. 

tion; but the other apes which I Hull compare with “ The orang-outang differs internally from the hu- 
liim, were educated in the fame manner. Signs man fpecies in the number of ribs: man has only 12, 
and words were alone fufficient to make our orang-ou- but the orang-outang has 13. The- vertebras of the 
tang aft ; but the baboon required a cudgel, and neck are allb fhorter, the bones of the pelvis narrow, 
the other apes a whip; for none of them would obey the buttocks flatter, and the orbits of the eyes funk 
without blows. I have feen this animal prefent his deeper. He has no fpinal procefs on the firft vertebra 
hand to conduft the people who came to vifit him, and of the neck. The kidneys are rounder than thofe of 
Walk as gravely along with them as if he had form- man, and the ureters have a different figure, as well as 
ed a part of the company, I have feen him fit down the bladder and gall-bladder, which are narrower and 
at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, tife a fpoon or longer than in the'human fpecies. All the Other parts 
a fork to carry the viftuals to his mouth, pour his li- of the body, head, and members, both external and in- 
quor into'a glafs, and make it touch that of the perfon ternal, fo perfeftly referable thofe of man, that we can- 
who drank along with him. When invited to take tea, not make the comparifon without being adontfhed that 
he brought a cup and a faucer, placed them on the fuch a fimilarity in ftrufture and organization'fhould 
table, put in fugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it not produce the fame effefts. The tongue, ind all the 
to cool before be drank it. All thefe aftions he per- organs of fpeech, for example, are the fame fis in man ; 
foimed without any other inftigation than the figns or and yet the orang-outang enjoys not the l faculty of 
verbal orders of his,mailer, and often of his own ac- fpeaking; the brain has the lame figure and propor- 
cord. He did no : injury, to any perfon: he even ap- tions;.and yet he poffeffes not the power’of thinking, 
proached company with circumfpeftion, and prefented Can there be a more evident proof than is exhibited tn 
himfelf as if he wanted to be careffed. He was very the orang-outang, that matter alone, though perfeftiy 
lond of dainties, which everybody gave him : And as organized, can produce neither languagfe nor thought, 
his bread was difeafed, and he was afflifted with a tea- unlefs.it be animated by a fuperior principle ? Man and 
zing cough, this quantity of fweetmeats undoubtedly the orang-outang are the only animals.who have but- 
' contributed to fhorten his life. He lived one fummer tocks and the calf of the legs, and who, of courfe, are 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. He formed for walking ereft ; the only animals who have 
cat almoff every thing ; but preferred ripe and dried a broad ched, flat Ihoulders, and vertebrae of the fame 
fruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a little Arufture; and the only animals whofe brain, heart. 

Wine ; but fpontaneoufly left it for milk, tea, or other lungs, liver, fpleen, domach, and intedines, are perfeft- 
mild liquors.” This was only two feet four inches ly iimilar, and who have an appendix vermiformis, or 
high, and was a young one. There is great poflibjlity blind-gut. In fine, the orang-outang has a greater re- 
that thefe animals may vary in'flze and in colour, fome femblance to man than even to the baboons or monkeys, 
being covered with black, others with reddilh hairs.— not only in all the parts we kave mentioned, but in the 
They are not the fatyrj of the ancients; which had largenefs of the face, the figure of the cranium, of the 
tails (a), and were a fpecies of monkey. Linnaeus’s jaws, of the teeth, and of the other bones ef the head 

and 


(a) Lilian gives them tails, lib. xvi. c. 21. Pliny fays they have teeth like dogs, lib, vii. c . 2. circumflances 
common to many monkeys. Ptolemy, lib. 7. c. 2. fpeaks of certain iflands in the Indian ocean inhabited by 
people with tails like thofe with which fatyrs are painted, whence called the ifles of fatyrs. Keeping, a Swede, 
pretended to have difeovered thefe ho nines caudati ; that they would have trafficked with him, offering him live 
] arrots ; that afterwards they killed fome of the crew that went on (hore, and eat them, See. See. Armen. Acad. 

vi. 71. 
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Sftmia. and face; in the thicknefs of the ringers and thumb, the 
figure of the nails, and the number oi vertebra ; and, 
la illy, in the conformity of tl e articulations, the mag¬ 
nitude and figure of the rotnla, iternum, See. Hence, 
as there is a greater fimilarity between this animal and 
man, than between thofe creatures which referable him 
molf, as the Barbary ape, the baboon, and monkey, 
who have all been defigned by the general name of apes, 
the Indians are to be excufed for aifociating him-with 
the human fpecies, under the denomination i t orang¬ 
outang, or wild man. In fine, if there were a fcale by 
which we could defeend from human nature to that of 
the brutes, and if the effence of this nature confided 
entirely in the form of the body, and depended on its 
organization, the orang-outang would approach nearer 
to man than any other animal. Placed in the fecond 
rank of beings, he would make the other animals feel 
his fuperiority, and oblige them to obey him. If the 
principle of imitation, by which he feems to mimic hu¬ 
man a&ions, were a refult of thought, this ape would 
be ftill farther removed from the brutes,and have a great¬ 
er affinity to man. But the . interval which feparates 
them is immenfe. Mind, refle&ion, and language, de¬ 
pend not on figure or the organization of the body. 
Thefe are endowments peculiar to man. The orang¬ 
outang, though, as we have feen, he has a body, mem¬ 
bers, fenfes, a brain, and a tongue, perfectly fimilar to 
thole of man, neither fpeaks nor thinks. Though he 
counterfeits every human movement, he performs no 
action that is charadteriftic of man, no adtion that has 
the fame principle or the fame defign. With regard to 
imitation, which appears to be the moft ftriking cha- 
radter of the ape kind, and which the vulgar have at¬ 
tributed to him as a peculiar talent, before we decide, 
it is neceflary to inquire whether this imitation be fpon- 
taneous or*.forced. Does the ape imitate us from incli¬ 
nation, or Becaufe, without any exertion of the will, he 
feels the capacity of doing it ? I appeal to all thofe who 
have examined this animal without prejudice ; and I am 
convinced that they will agree with me, that there is 
nothing voluntary in this imitation. The ape, having 
arms and hands, ufes them as we do, but without think¬ 
ing of us. The fimilarity of his members and organs 
neeeflarily produces movements, and lbmeiimes fuccef- 
fions of movements, which referable ours. Being en¬ 
dowed with the human ftrudture, the ape mull move 
like man ; but the fame motions imply not that he adts 
from imitation. Two bodies which receive the fame 
impulfe, two fimilar pendulums or machines, will move 
in the fame manner; but thefe bodies or machines can 
never be laid to imitate each other in their motions. 
The ape and the human body are two machines limilar- 
ly conftrudted, and neceffarily move nearly in the fame 
manner; but parity is not imitation. The one depends 
on matter, and the other on mind. Imitation piefup- 
pofes the defign of imitating. The ape is incapable 
forming this defign, which requires a train of thinking ; 
confequently man, if he inclines, can imitate the ape ; 
but the ape cannot even incline to imitate man.” 

Kg- *• 3. Pongo, or Jocko, are confidered as one fpeties by 

Pennant and Gmelin. It inhabits the iiland of Java, 
and the‘interior parts of Guinea. Has no pouches 
within his cheeks, no tail, and no callofities on the but¬ 
tocks ; which lall are plump and flelhy. All the teeth 
are fimilar to thofeT of man. The face is flat, naked,^" 
and tawny : the ears, hands, feet, breall, and belly, are 
a 


likewiie naked ; the hair of the head defc-nds on both SSniav. 
temples in the form of trelfes ; ills hair on the back and 
loins is in fmall quantities. It is five or fix feet high,, 
and walks always erect on the two h nd feet. Ic has not 
been afeertained whether the females, cf this fpecies or 
variety; :ire fubjecl {p periodical Afcharges ; but analogy 
renders-this almoft unqueltionable. This animal is, by Dr 
Gmelin, confidered only as a variety of the orang-outang. 

4. The great gibbon, long-armed ajse, or fimia lar, Kg. 3* 
with a flat fwarthy face furrounded with grey hairs: 

hair on the body black and rough ; buttocks bare ; 
nails on the hands flat; on the feet long; arms of a 
moft difproportioned length, reaching quite to the 
ground when the animal is erect, its natural pofture ; 
of a hideous deformity—-Inhabits India, Malacca, and 
the Molucca ifles ; a mild and gentle animal; grows to 
the height of four feet. The great black aj- e of Mangli, 
a province in China, feems to be of this kind. 

5. The lefler gibbon, or fimia lar minor, but is much Fig. 4*. 
lefs, being only about a foot and a half high ; the body 

and face are of a brown colour,refembles the former. The 
fimia lar argentea is probably a variety of this fpecies. 

6. The pigmy, or fimia filvantis, has no tail; the Fig. $». 
buttocks are naked ; the bead roundifli, and the arms 
fborter than the body. It inhabits Africa; and is not un¬ 
common in our exhibitions of animals; is very tradfable 

and good-natu*ed, and was moft probably the pigmy of 
the ancients. It abounds in ./Ethiopia, one feat of that 
imaginary nation ; was believed to dwell near the foun¬ 
tains of the Nile, whence itdefeended annually to make 
war on the cranes, /. e. to Ideal' their eggs, which the 
birds may be fuppofed naturally to defend ; whence the 
fiction of their combats.. ...... 

7 - The magotj fimia inuus, or Barbary ape, has a Fig. 6. 
long face, not anlike that of a dog ; canine teeth, long and 
and ftrong ; ears like the human ; nails flat; buttocks 
bare; colour of the upper part of the body a dirty greenifh 
brown; belly, of a dull pale yellow ; grows to above 
the length of four feet.—They inhabit many parts of 
India, Arabia, and all parts of Africa except Egypt, 
where none of this genus are found. A few are found 
on.the hill of Gibraltar, which breed there ; probably 
irom a pair that had efcaped from the town; as they 
are not found in any other part c f Spain.—They are 
very ill-natured, mifehievous, and fierce ; agreeing with 
the character of the ancient Cynocephali. They are a 
very common kind in exhibitions. By force of difeipline 
they are made to play fome tricks ; otherwife they are 
more dull and fullen than the reft of this genus. They 
aflemble in great troops in the open fields in India, and 
wall attack women going to market, and take their pro¬ 
visions from them. 1 he females carry the young in 
their arms, and will leap from tree to tree with them. 

Apes were worfhipped in India, and had magnificent 
temples eredted to them. When the Portuguefe plun¬ 
dered one in Ceylon, they found in a little golden caf- 
ket the tooth cf an ape ; a relic held by the natives in 
fuch veneration, that they offered 700,000. ducats to 
redeem it, but in vain ; for it was burnt by the viceroy, 
to flop the progrefs of idolatry- 

11 . Papiones, or, Baboons. Thefe have fhort tails, a 
long face ; a broad high muzzle ; longilh dog-like tufks, 
or canine teeth ; and naked callofities on the buttacks. 
i hey are only found in the old world, and are the pa- 
piones and Kwfc*e<pax« of the ancients. Plate- 

8. Ihe maiinon, fimia papio nemeftrina, or pig-tailed cccclxvui. 

baboon, %• 
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■Sji ija- baboon, with a pointed face, which is naked, of a fwar- 
thy rednefs; two (hirp canine teeth ; ears like the hu¬ 
man ; hair on the limbs and body brown inclining to 
afh-colour, paleft on the belly ; fingers black ; nails long 
and flat ; thumbs on the hind feet very long, connected 
to the neareft toe by k a broad membrane ; tail four inches 
long, (lender, exa&ly like a pig’s, an l almoft naked ; 
the bare fpaces on the rump red, and but fmall: length, 
from head to tail, 22 inches. Inhabits the ifles of Su¬ 
matra and Japan ; is very docile. In Japan it is taught 
fevetal tricks, and carried about the country by moun¬ 
tebanks. Kempfer was informed by one of thefe peo¬ 
ple, that the baboon be had was 102 years old. 

J5j. 9. 9. The great baboon, or firoia papio fphinx, with 

hazel irides; ears fmall. and naked; face canine, and 
very thick; middle of the face and fore-head naked ; 
and of a bright vermilion colour; tip of the note of 
the fame, and ending truncated like that of a hog ; fldes 
of the nofe broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet hue ; the 
opening of the mouth very fmall; cheeks, throat, and 
goat-like beard yellow ; hair on the fore-head very long, 
turns back, is black, and forms a kind of pointed creit. 
Head, arms, and legs, covered with fhort hair, yellow 
and black intermixed ; the breaft with long whitiih yel¬ 
low hairs, the fnoulders with long brown hair. Nails 
flat; feet and hands black ; tail four inches long, .and 
very hairy; buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but the 
fpace about them is of a moil elegant purple colour, 
whichreaches to the infide of the upper part of the thighs. 
P’nrwnt’s This was deferibed by Mr Pennant from a fluffed 
Quiru- fpecimen in Sir Alhton Lever’s mufeum. In Auguft 
pel’s, vol. 1779, a live animal of this fpecies was ffiown at Edin- 
f.p. 172. burgh, and in Oflober following at Chefter, where be¬ 
ing feen by Mr Pennant, that inquifitive naturalift has 
deferibed it in his Hi ftory of Quadrupeds. “It differ¬ 
ed little (he obferves) in colour from the above, being 
in general much darker. Eyes much funk in the head, 
and fmall. On the internal fide of each ear was a white 
line, pointing upwards. The hair on the fore-head 
turned up a like a toupee. Feet. black.; in other re- 
fpedts retembbng tbjs former. In this I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the teeth. The cutting teeth were 
like thofe of the refl of the genus ; but, in the upper 
and lower jaw, were two canine, cr rather tulks, near 
three inches long, and exceedingly fliarp and pointed. 
This animal was five feet high, of a moll tremendous 
flrength in all its parts, was exceffively fierce, libidi¬ 
nous, and ftrong.” 

Mr Schrcber fays, that this fp,ecies lives on fucculent 
fruits, and on nuts ; is very fond of eggs, and will put 
eight at once into its pouches, and, taking them out 
one by one, break them at the end, and {'wallow the 
yolk and white ; rejects all flefh-meat, unlels it be d re fi¬ 
fed ; would drink quantities of wine or brandy ; w. s 
lefs agile than other baboons ; very e'e in’y; for it would 
immediately fling its excrements out of its hut. That 
which was {hown at Chefter was particularly fond of 
ched’e. Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of 
a lion, but low and fomewhat inward. It went upon 
all fours, and never .flood on its hind legs, unlefs forced 
by the keeper ; but would frequently fit on its rump in 
a crouching manner, and drop its arms before the belly. 
Inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. 

. 10. The little baboon., or fimia papio apedia, has a 
rounsliih head, with- a proje&ing muzzle, and rouadifli 

l 


naked ears; tire hair on the body is yellow, tipt with Sinus. 

black ; the face is brown, and almoft naked, having on- '- 

ly a fevsrfcattered hairs ; the nails are all compreffed and 
oblong, except on the thumbs and great toe;, the nails 
of which reiemble man ; the tail is very fliort., being 
hardly an inch long; the body is about the fize of a 
cat. It is uncertain, faye Gmelin, if this animal ftiould 
he confidered as a diftindt fpecies, or only as a variety 
of the fimia feiurea. 

11. Themantegar, or fimia papio mermon, common- Kg. Uf 
ly called the tufted ape, but it is improperly named an 

ape, as it has a tail. It is deferibed in the abridgment of 
the Philofopbical Tranfa&ions, n° 290. It had a nofe 
and head 14 inches in length ; the nofe of a deep re.i, 
face blue, both naked ; black eye-brows; ears like the 
human ; on the top of tire head a long upright tpfc of 
hair ; on the chin another ; two long talks in the upper 
jaw; fore feet exadly refembling hands, and the nails 
on^ the; fingers flat; the fore-part of the body, and the 
infide of the legs and arms, naked ; tire outfide covered 
with mottled brown and olive hair. Eength, from the 
nofe to the rump, three feet two inches. It was very 
fierce and falacious ; went on all fours, but would fit 
upon its rump, and fupport itfelf with a flick; in this 
attitude, it would hold a cup in its hand, and drink out 
of it. Its food was fruits. 

12. The mandril, fimia papio maimon, or ribbed nofe Fig, n, 
baboon, has a fliort tail, and a thin beard on .the chin ; and 13- 
the cheeks are blue aud ftriped, and the buttocks are 
naked. 1 his fpecies of baboon is found on the Gold 
Coaft, and in the other fouthern provinces of Africa, 
where, he is called boggo by the negroes, and mandril 

by the Europeans. Next to the orang-outang, he is 
the largeft of all the apes or baboons. Smith relates, 
that he had a prefent of a female mandril, which was 
only fix months old, and that it was as large as an adult 
baboon. He adds, that thefe mandrils walk always on 
two leet; that they weep and groan like men .; that 
they have a violent paffion for women, which they ne¬ 
ver fail to gratify when they find a woman at a diftance 
frem re.i-if. We have given figures both of the male 
and female, which may be eaffly diflinguifhed by their 
fize and appearance. 

I 3- The wood-baboon, or fimia papio fylvatica, with Fig-. 14. 
along dog-like face, covered with a fmall gloffy black 
{kin ; hands and feet naked, and black like the face ; 
hair on all parts long, elegantly mottled with black and 
tawny ; nails white : about three feet high when ered ; 
tail not three inches, and very hairy on the upper top. 

Inhabits Guinea, where it is called by the Englilh the 
man of the wood. ° 

14. The brown baboon, or fimia papio platypygos, 
with pointed ears ; face of a dirty white ; nofe large and 
broad ; hairs round the face {hoi t and ftraight; colour of 
the upper part of the body brown ; of the under, aflt- 
cojour : tail about four inches long ; taper, and almoft 
bare of hair ; beneath is quite naked. The animal 
which Mr Pennant called the new baboon, in the firft 
edition, feems by the tapernefs of the tail, and general 
form, to be of this kind. 

15. The hoggifli baboon, or fimia papio porcaria, has 
a fhort tail, and coloured buttocks ; the head is like 
that of a hog, with a naked fnout; the body is of an 
olive brown colour ; the nails are {harp and compreffed. 

Inhabits Africa, and is about three feet and a half high 

when 


r.g. 10 . 
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v. hen Harding erect. This, in all probability, is the 
fhn.e animal with the hog-raced ape, adopted from 

ITrnmvi, 

III. Monkeys, CiRCOPrTHECijhave long tails,vvliieh 
ale nr l pr. her; file ; the under parts of their cheeks are 
iuniiihed with pouches, in which they can ketp their 
ticluala ; the partition between the nc-itiils is thin, and 
ti;e apertures arc, like thole of roan, placed in the un- 
chr part of the nofe ; the buttocks are naked, and pro 
vided with ca’loiities. Thefe animals, which are never 
found native in America, arethe cercopitheci, and kc/Soi, 
cf the ancients. 

16. The Tart,Tin, dog-faced baboon of Pennant, and 
ccicopithccus harnadiyas of Gixichn, with along, thick, 
j.j-j ( itrong nofe, covered with a fir.qcth red Ik in; ears 
poi'ited; and hid in the hair ; head great, and fiat ; hair 
L the head, and fore-part of the body as far as the 

fi, very long and Ihaggy ; grey and olive-brinded ; 
the lid-’s of the liead very lull, the hair on the limbs and 
hind part of the body very (lrort; limbs ftrong and 
thick ; hands and feet dulky ; the nails on the fore-feet 
fiat; thofe on the hind like a dog’s ; buttocks very 
bare, and covered with a fkin of a bloody colour ; tail 
fcarce the length ol the body, and carried generally 
eredt. They inhabit the hotteft parts ol Africa and 
Alia ; where they keep in vaif troops, and are very 
fierce and dangerous. They rob gardens. They will 
run up trees when palfengers go by, lhake the boughs 
at them with great fury, and chatter very loud. They 
are exceliively impudent, indecent, lafeivious; molt dc* 
tellable animals in their manners as well as appearance. 
They range the woods in hundreds ; which obliges the 
owners of the coffee-plantations to be continually on 
their guard againft their depredations. One of them 
was fhown in London fome years ago: it came Itom 
Mohha, in the province of Yeman, in Arabia Felix in 
the Perfian gulph; and was above five feet high. It 
was very fierce and untameable ; fo ftrong as ealily to 
mailer its keeper, a flout young man. Its inclinations 
to women appeared in the moll violent manner. A 
footman, who brought a girl to fee it, in order to tcaze 
the animal, killed and hugged her : the bealt, enraged 
at being fo tantalized, caught hold ol a quart pewter- 
pot, which he threw with fuch force and lo lure an aim, 
that, had not the man’s hat and wig foitened the blow, 
his Ikull mull have been fradlured : but he fortunately 
efcaped with a common broken head. 

17. The white-bearded black wanderu, the fimia fi- 
lenus of Linnaeus, the ouanderou of Buffon, and lion- 
tailed baboon of Pennant, the cercopithecus file"ius al- 
bibarbatus of Gmelin, has a dog-like lace, is naked, and 
of a dulky colour ; a very large and full white or hoary 
beard ; large canine teeth ; body covered with black 
hair ; belly of a light colour; tail terminated with a 
tuft of hair like that of a lion. Its bulk that of a mid¬ 
dling lized dog. It inhabits the Fall Indies and the 
hotter parts of Africa. 

18. The purple-faced monkey, or cercopithecus file- 
nus purpuratus, with a great triangular "white beard, 
fhort and pointed at the bottom, and on each fide of 
the ears, extended a winged fafhion far beyond them ; 
face and hands purple, body black. Inhabit Ceylon. 
They are very harmiefs; live in die woods, and feed 
on leaves and buds of trees; and when taken {bon be¬ 
come tame. 

Von. XVII. 


19. Malbrouk, or cercopithecus faunur, basalorg 
tail, and is bearded : the tail is bulk} - ;r the vUienn:/. 
It is a native of Bengal. This fpecies his cave :- 
pouches, and callofuics on the buttocks ; the l..:i ts 
nearly as long as the body and head ; a d it is a mi!- 
take of Clufius that it terminates ii. a cult ; the Lee :•>- 
of a cinereous grev colour, with a large muz/ 1 .-, t-.vd 
large eyes, which have flelh-coloured e > e iJe, r.v.d a 
grey band crofs the forehead in the piice or eye-biov. : ; 
the ears are large, thin, and flef:i-c< kuired ; the upper 
parts of the body are of a uniform } cl low i la brown co¬ 
lour, and the lower of a yellowilh grey : It walks on all 
fours and about a foot and ah.dl'iiorn the muzzle 
to the extremity of the tail. The females menlliuaic. 

20. Macaque, or cercopithecus cynonmiogu;, <T- 
hare-lipped monkey of Pennant, has no beard ; the n: - 
ftrils are thick and divided ; the tail is long and arched, 
and the buttocks are naked. He has chcck-pouclies and 
callofities on the buttocks. His tail is from 18 to 20 
inches long. Plis head is large, his muzzle very thick, 
and his face naked, livid, and wrinkled. His ears are 
covered with hair. His body is fhort and iquat, and 
his limbs thick and fiiort. The hair on the fuperio: 
parts of his body is cf a greenilh alh-cclour, and ot 
yellowifii grey on the bread and belly. He lias a fnrail 
creft of hair on the top of "the head. He walks on tour 
and fometinres on two feet. The length of his bod), 
comprehending that of the head, is about r 3 or 20 
inches. 

2 f. The dog-headed monkey, or cercopithecus cync- 
cephaku", has no beard, and is of a yellow colour; the 
muzzle is long ; the tail long and ftraight, and the but¬ 
tocks naked. It is a native of Africa. 

22. The fpotted monkey, or cercopithecus Diana, 
with a long white beard : colour pf the upper parts of 
the body reddifh, as if they had been finged, marked 
with white fpecks ; the belly and chin whitifh; tad 
very long ; is a fpecies of a middle fine. It inhabits Gui¬ 
nea and Congo, according to Marcgrave ; the Congefe 
call it exquirna. M. de Buffon denies it to be of that 
country ; but from the circumftance of the curl in its 
tail, in Marcgrave’s figure, and the defeription of fome 
voyagers, he fuppofes it to be a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. Linnteus deferibes his S. Diana fornewhat diffe¬ 
rently : he lays it is cf the fize of a large cat; black, 
fpotted with white; hind part of the back ferruginous ; 
face black; from the top of the nofe is a white line 
palling over each eye to the ears, in an arched form ; 
beard pointed, black above, white beneath, placed on a 
fattilh exci efcence ; bread and throat white ; from the 
rump, crofs the thighs, a white line; tail long, ftraight, 
and black; ears and feet of the fame colour; canine 
teeth, large. 

23. The green monkey, or cercopithecus fabceus, has 
a black and llattilh face : the fide of it bounded by long 
white hairs, falling backwards, and almoft covering the 
ears, which are black, and like the human : head, limbs, 
and whole upper part of the body and tail covered with 
foft hair, of a yellowilh green colour at their ends, ci¬ 
nereous at their roots ; under fide of the body and tail, 
and inner fide of the limbs, of a filvery colour : tail 
very long and {lender. Size cfafmallcat. Inh/b.t 
different parts of Afiica ; keep in great flocks, and live 
in the woods: are fcarce difcemible when among the 
leaves, except by their breaking the boughs with their 
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gambols: in which they are very agile and filent: even 
when flint at, do not make the lea.lt noife: but will 
unite in company, knit their brows, and gnafli their 
teeth, as if they meant to attack the enemy : are very 
common in the Cape de Verd iflands. 

24. The muftache, or cercopithecus cephus, has a 
beard on the cheeks ; the crown of the head is yellow- 
ifh : the feet are black, and the tip of the tail is of an 
afli colour. Its tail is much h uger than the body and 
head, being 19, or 20 inches in length. The female 
mcnitruates.. 

25. The mangabey, cercopithecus xthiops, or white- 
Fig. so. eyed monkey, has a long, black, naked, and dog-like 

face: the upper eye lids of a pure white : ears black, 
and like the hpman -s no canine teeth : hairs on the.fides 
of the face beneath the cheeks, longer than the reft: 
tail long: colour of the whole body tawny and black: 
flat nails on the thumbs and fore-fingers ; blunt claws 
on the others : hands and feet black—Shown in Lon¬ 
don fome years ago : place uncertain : that defcribed by 
M. de Buffon came from Madagafcar ; was very good- 
natured ; went on all-fours* 

26. The egret, or cercopithecus aygula, has a long 
Fig. si. face, and an upr'ght (harp.pointed tuft of hair on the 

top of the head. The hair on the forehead is black : the 
tuft, and the upper part of the body light-grey ; the 
belly white : the eye-brows are large ; the beard very 
fmall. Size of a fmall cat. They inhabit Java., They 
fawn on men, on their own fpecies, and embrace, each 
other. They play with dogs, if-they have none of 
their own fpecies with them- If they fee a.monkey 
of another kind, they greet him with a thoufand gri¬ 
maces. When a number of them fleep, they put their 
heads, together. They make a continual noife during 
night. 

27. The rillow, cercopithecus finicus, or Chinefe 
bonnet, has a long fmopth nofe, of a whitifti colour ; hair 
on the crown of the head, long, lyingiflat, and parted 
like that of a man; colour, a pale cinereous .brown. 
Inhabit, Ceylon. They keep in great troops; ppjl, rob 
gardens;pf their fruit, and fields of theircorn ; to prevent 
which,,the natives are obliged to watch the whole day : 
yet theft animals are fo bold, that, when driven- from 
one end of the field, they will immediately , enter at die 
other, and carrry off with them as much as their mouth 
and arms can hold. Bofm^n,. {peaking of the thefts 
of the monkeys of Guinea, fays, that they will take 
in each paw one or two ftalks of millet, as many under 
their arms, and two o,r. three in their mouth ; and, thus 
laden, hop away on their hind-leges ; but, ifpurfued, 
they, fling away .all,, except what is in their mouths, 
that it may not impede-, their flight. They are very 
nice in the choice of the millet; examine every ftalk : 
and if they . not like it, fling it away: fo that 
this delicacy does more harm to the fields- than their 
thievery. 

Ker’sTran- 2 &- The tawny monkey, or cercopithecus fulvus, has 
jlation of " long tufks in the lower jaw: die v ifage is : long and fldh 
Gmeiin’s coloured, with ffefh coloured ears, and a flattifh nofe. 
binnreus. Inhabits India.. This is a very ilL natured animal, 


about the fize of a cat ; it was lately in the poffeffion of 
Mr Brook, an animal merchant and exhibitor in Lon- 
don : The upper parts of the body are covered with a 
pale tawny coloured fur, which is afh coloured at the 
roots ; the hinder part of the back is orange coloured, 
the legs afli coloured, the belly white, and tlie tail 
fhorter than the body. 

29. King monkey, full-bottom monkey, or cercopi- Fig. 
thecus regalis.has no thumb on the hands ; the head, 
cheeks, throat, and flioulders, are covered with long, 
flowing, coarfe hairs. Inhabits the forefts of Sierra 
Leona in Guinea, where it is called bey, or, ling monkey. 

It is above three feet high when erefit: The head is 
fmall, with a ftiort, black, naked face ; and the head, 
cheeks, throat, neck, and flioulders, are covered with 
long, coarfe, flowing hairs, of a dirty yellowifh colour, 
mixed with black, and refembling a full-bottomed wig ; 
the body, arms, and legs, are covered with ftiort hahs 
of a fine gloffy black colour ; the hands are naked, and 
have no thumhs ; the feet have five very long {lender 
toes,vyhich are armed with narrow pointed claws; the 
tail is very long, and is covered with fnow-white hairs, 
having a tuft at the end; the body and limbs are very 
{lender: Its ikin is held in high eftinmtipn by the ne¬ 
groes for making pouches and gun cafes. 

IV. Sapajous, Sapaji, have prehenfile tails, and 
no cheek-pouches. Thefe animals have long tails, 
which, at the extremity, is generally deprived of hair 
on the under fide, and covered with afmoothlkin ; this 
part they can fold, extend, curl up, .and unfold at plea- 
lure ; by which they are enabled to hang upon branches, 
or today hold) of any tiling which is beypnd the reach 
of their hands, ufing the extremity of the tail like a fin¬ 
ger or hand; the partition between the noftrils is very- 
thick, and apertures are fimated, on the fidcs cf 
the nofe ;. the buttocks are clothed with hair, and have 
no callofities ; the femaj^s; of this, fubgenus do not, men- 
ftruate ; apd. this rac&jO.f animals is only to b,e found in 
America: This fubdivifion of the geups is made with 
great propriety by Dr Gmelin,.in imitation of the Count 
de Buffon.!, 

30. The guariba, fapaj^sBeelzebub, or the preacher p^te 
monkey, has black finningeyes j ftiort round ears; and ccccljx, 
around Jjeard unde,r the chin and throat. The hairs %• 
on the Ijojly are of a fhining black, long, yet lie fo dole 

on e;ach other that the animal appears quite fmooth: 
the feet and end of the. tail, are brown; the tail very 
long, and always twitted at,,-tl;ie, end. Size of a fox. 

Inhabit,the, woods of Brazil and Guiana in vaft num¬ 
bers, and amoft .dreadful bowling. Sometimes 

one mounts on a. higher branch, the reft leat,,themfelves 
beneath : the firft begins as if it was to harangue, and 
lets tip fo loud and fharp a howl as may be heard a vaft 
way, and a perfon at a diftance would think that a hun¬ 
dred joined in the cry : after a certain fpace, he gives 
a fignal witl], his hand, when the whole aflembly joins 
iri chorus; but on another fignal is filent, and the orator 
finifties his. add refs (b). Their clamour is the moft dif- 
agreeableand tremendous that .-can be conceived; ow¬ 
ing to a hollow and hard bone placed in the throat, 

which 


(n) A Angular account, yet related yet Marcgrave and feveral. other writers. Marcgrave is a writer of the. 
firft authority, and-a moft able naturalift, long refident. in the Brafils, fgeaks from his own knowledge-. 
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which the Englifti call the throttle-lone. Thefe monkeys limbs tinged with red : tail black, and much longer than 
are very fierce, ur.r.uneable, and bite dreadfully. There the head and body: the young exceflively deio; nied ; 
is a variety of a ferruginous or retldifh bay colour, their hair very long, and thinly difperfed.—In the Bri- 
which the Indians call the king of the monkeys : it is large, tifh mufeum are fpecirnens of old and young. M de 
and as noify as the former. The natives eat this fpe- Buffon has a variety with a white throat. Inhabits Su- 
cies, as well as feveral other forts of monkeys, but are linam and Brafil: appear as if it was always weep- 
particularly fond of this. Europeans will alfo eat it, ing ; of a melancholy difpolition ; but very full of ixiJt- 
efpecially in thofe parts of America where food is tating what it fees done. Thefe probably are the 
fcvtrce : when it is fcalded in order to get off the hair, monkeys Dampter law in the Bay of All Stints, winch 
it looks very white ; and has a refemblance (hocking to he fays are very ugly, and fmell ftrongly of muff:. They 
humanity, that of a child of two or three years old keep in laree companies; and make a great cbatter- 
whcn crying (c). ing, efpecially in fformy weather, refide much on a 

31. The quato, fapajus panifcus, er four-fingered fpecies of tree which bears a podded fruit, which they 
monkey, has a long flat face, of a fwarthy flefli colour : feed on. 

the eyes are funk in the head ; ears like the human ; 33. Sapajus fatuellas, or horned fapajou, lias two l ig. 25. 

limbs of a great length, and uncommonly flender : the tufts of hair on the head, refemblmg little horns: Is 
hair is black, long, and rough. There are only four beardlefs. Inhabits South America. The lace, fides, 
fingers on the hands, being quite deftitute of a thumb ; belly, and fore-parts of the thighs are brown ; the top of 
five toes on the feet. The tail is long; and naked be- the head, middle of the back, tail, legs, and pollerior 
low, near the end. The body is flender; about a foot parts of the thighs, are black ; the nails are long and 
and an half lor g ; the tail near two feet, and fo prehen- rather blunt; the tail is prelienfile and twilled Ipirally. 
file as to ferve every pvrpofe of a hand. They inhabit Perhaps of the lame fpecies with the fimia apella cr ca- 
the neighbourhood ot Carthagena, Guiana, Brafil, and pnchin ( G?h .). This, in all probability, is one of the 
Peru ; aflbeiate in vaft herds ; and are fcarce ever feen factitious fpecies, purpofely deformed, by exhibitors of 
on the ground. Dampier deicribes their gambols in wild beafts, to impofe on the public, 
a lively manner: “ There was (fays he) a great com- 34. Saimiri, fapajus feiureus, or orange monkey, has 
pany dancing from tree to tree over my head, chat- no beard ; the hinder part of the head is prominent ; 
tering, and making a terrible noife and a great many and the nails on the four toes of the hind paws are nar- 
grim face - and antic geftures ; fome broke down dry rower and pointed. It inhabits South America, and is 
flicks and flung them at me, others Icattered their urine the moll beautiful of all the fapajous ; its movements 
and dung about my ears: at laft one bigger than the are graceful ; its fize fmall; its colour a brill aut yel- 
reft came to a fmall limb juft over my head, and leap- low; its vifage round, with large vivacious eyes, lur¬ 
ing direCtly at me, made me leap back ; but the mon- rounded by flefli coloured rings; it has hardly any fore¬ 
key caught hold of the bough with the tip of its tail, head ; the nofe is elevated at the bafe, and flattened at 
and ihere continued fwinging to and fro, making the point: the mouth is fmall, the face flat and naked, 
mouths at me. The females with their young ones are and the ears are garniflied with hair, and a little point- 
much troubled to leap after the males ; for they have ed ; the tail is only half prehenfile: It (lands with eafe 
commonly two, one (lie carries under her arm, the other on two feet, but commonly walks on all four, 
fits on her back, and claps its two fore-paws about her V. Sagoins, Sagoini. Thefe have long tails, Ker’« Tran,’ 
neck : are very fallen when taken ; and very hard to which are proportionally longer than thofe of the fapa- flatio ? 
be got when fbot, for they will cling with their tail jous, ftraight, flaccid, entirely covered hith hair, and 
or feet to a bough as long as any life remains. When not prehenfile ; that is, incapable of laying hold of any inmi:us * 

I have fhot at one, and broke a leg or arm, I have pi- objeCl: the cheeks have no pouches ; and the buttocks, 
tied the poor creature to fee it look and handle the which are covered with hair, have no callofities: the 
broken limb, and turn it from fide to fide.”—They are partition between the noftrils is very thick, and the 
the mod aClive of monkeys, and quite enliven the fo- apertures are placed on the fides of the nofe. The fe- 
refts of America. In order to pafs from top to top of males do not menftruate. This race of animals is only- 
lofty trees, whofe branches are too diftant for a leap, found in America. 

they will form a chain, by hanging down, linked to 35. The faki, fagoinus pithecia, or for-tailed monkey, 
each other by their tails, and fwinging in that manner with a fwarthy face, covered with fhort while down : 
till the lowed catches hold of a bough of the next tree, forehead and fides of the face with whitilh, ar.d pretty 
and draws up the reft ; and fometimes they pafs rivers long hair : body with long dufky brown hairs; white or 
by the fame expedient. They are fometimes brought yelldwilh at their tips: hair on the tail very long and 
to Europe; but are very tender, and feldom live long buffiy ; fometimes black, fometimes reddifli: belly and 
in our climate. lower part of the limbs a reddifli white : length from 

32. The fai, fapajus, capucinus, or weeper, with a nofe to tail near a foot and a half: vail longer, and like 
round and flat face, of a reddifli brown colour, very de- that of a fox : hands and feet black, with claws inftead 
formed: the hair on the head and upper part of the of nails. Inhabits Guiana. 

body black, tinged with brown; beneath and on the 36. The fanglin, fagoinus iacchus, or ftriated mon %• at, 

3 R- 2 key, 


( c ) Ulloa'i Voy. I. 113. Des Marshals, HI. 311. fays, they are excellent eating, and that a foupe aux 
will be found as good as any other, as foon as you have conquered the averfion to boutlU of their heads, 
look very like thofe of little children, 
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key, wilh a vet y round head : about ll:c cars two vet y crocked : tail black, and twice tl.e length of tlio bod> ; 

Ion;; lull tufts of white hair (landing out on each fide : teeth very whit:. It is of the fize of a fquirrel. It in- 11 

it ides reduiih : face a fwarthy flefli colour : ears like the habits the hotter parts of South Ameiica, and the ilk Sunon- 

human: head black : body aflt coloured, reddilh, and of Gurgoim, fouth of Panama, in the fouth fea. There 

dufky ; the laft forms ftriated bars crofs the body : tail are, fays Dampier, a great .many little black monkeys ; 

lull of hair, annulatcd with afh colour and black : body at low-water they come to the lea-fidc to take mufcles 

feven inches long ; tail near eleven : hands and feet co- and periwinkles, which they dig out of the Ihells with 

vered with fliort hairs : lingers like thole of a fquirrel: their claws. 

nails or rather claws, lharp. Inhabits Brafil: feed on Befides thefe which wc have deferibed, there are a 
vegetables; will alfo eat fiih : makes a weak r.oiie : very great many fpccies which we have omitted. Thofe 
reftlefs: often bretight over to Europe. who with to be better acquainted w'uh the frmise, may 

31. Pinch'e, fagoinus cedipus, or red-tailed monkey, confult Button, Pennant, and Gmelin’s edition of the 
is beardlels ; has a flowing head of hair, which hangs Zoology of Linnaeus by Mr Ker. 
down on each fide ; a red tail and (harp claws. It has SIMILE, or Similitude, in rhetoric, a compa- 
neithcr cheek-pouches nor callolities on the buttocks, rifon of two things, which though different in other 
His tail is not prehenfile, and is more than twice the refpedts, yet agree in fome one. The difference be¬ 
long'!; cf the liead and body. The partition of the no- tween a fimile and comparifon is faid to conftft in this, 

Ibils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a fide, that the fimile properly belongs to whatever we call 
The face, threat, and ears are black ; on the head are the quafity of a thing, and the comparifon to the quan- 
long v.lute hairs. The muzzle is broad, and the face tiry. Sec Comparison ; and Oratory, n° 118. 
round. The hair on the body is pretty long ; of a yellow- S 1 MILOR, a name given to an alloy cf red cop- 
iill brown or reddifn colour till near the tail, where it per and zinc, made in the beft proportions, to imitate 
becomes otange j on the bread, belly, hands, and feet, it filver and gold. 

is white, and (horter than on the body. The tail, from SIMON Maccabeus, a celebrated leader and hi bli¬ 
the origin to one-lialf of its length, is a vivid red, then prieit of the J.w-, who, after rendering the moil im- 
brownifli red, and towards the point it is black. He is portant ferviccs to his country, was at laft trea-cheroufly 
about nine inches in length, and walks on four feet, fliin by his Ibn-in-law. See the Hijlory of the Jf.i: 0, 

The females are not fubjedl to the menftrual evacua- n° 15. 

tion. Slum Magus, or the Sorcerer, was a native of Git- 

33. The matikina, fagoinus rofalius, or filky mon- ton, a village of Samaria According to the ttfual prac- 
key, is beardlefs ; has a very hairy head : the circum- tice of the Afiatics of that age, he vifited Egyf.t, and Enfield’s 
ference of the face and the feet are red ; and the claws there probably became acquainted with die fublirm: Hiftoryof 
are fnarp and narrow. It inhabits S< uth America, myfteries taught in ;he Alexandiian fchool, and learned Philofophy, 
A brifk. animal, lefs impatient of cold than the reft of thofe theurgic ot magical opeiationsby means'of wh.ich vo *’ “ 
this race : the body is of a yellowilh white c lour ; the it was believed that men might be dilivered from the 
nails on the thumbs and great toes are rounded ; the power of evil demons. Upon his return into his own 
ears are naked, but are hidden beneath the fur: It has country, the author of the Clementine Recognitions 
a round head, and a brown face, which is lurrounded relates, that he impofed upon his countrymen by high 
with a kind of mane of a bright red colour; the hair pretenfions to fupernauiral powers. And St Luke at- 
on the body and tail is long, filky, and of a pale but tefts, that this artful fanatic, ufing forcery, had be- 
vivid yellow colour, almoft white, with a coniiderable witched the people of Samaria, giving out that he was 
tuft at the extremity of the tail. It walks on four ;ect, joinsgrsat on; ; and that be obtained Inch general aiten- 
and is eight or nine inches in length, from the muzzle ti n and reverence in Samaria, that the people ail gave 
to the j i.-rip ; and the tail is above 13 inches long. This heed to him from the lean to the greatell, laying, “ This 
fpccies has the fame manners and vivacity with the man is the Great power of God.” 

'.her fagoins, but is more rebuft in ccnltituticn, as an By the preaching c.f A ilip the Deacon, he was w ith 
individual lived five or fix years in Paris, being kept in other Samaritans couvei ted to the khriffun faith, and 
a. warm toom during winter. admitted into the infant church by the oromnr.re cf 

39. The mice, fageinus argenteus, or fair monkey, baptffm. His converfinp, however, feems not to Luo 

••vi.h a fro all jound head : face and ears of the moll live- been real; for, upon feeing the miraculous effects of 
Jy vermilion colour : body covered with molt beautif ul the laying on of the apoltkS hands, he offered them reo- 
iong hairs of a bright and (livery whitenefs, of match- ney, faying, “ Give me alfo tills power, that on whom, 
lefs elegance; tail of a finning dark chefnut: head Lever I lay hands he may receive the Holy Ghoft.” 
and body eight inches long; rail 12. Inhabits the Pie probably thought Peter and John magicians like' 
banks of the Amazons ; difeovered by M. de Conda- himfelf, but better fk.llcd in the art of deceiving the 
mine. multitude. 

40. The tamarin, fiigoinus Midas, or great-eared Being Amply reproved for this impiety, he feems by 
monkey, with a round head, funnily, fldh coloured, lii, anfwei to have been made f.nlible of his fm; but 
nake.lf .ee: upper lip a li 1 tie divided : ears very large, his repentance, if finceie, was of fh. rt duration. Re- 
ereitt, naked and almoll fquare : hair on the forehead turning 1 o bis former praflices of impofture, he travel- 
iioritiht and long; on the body foft, but fhaggy : the led through various provinces of the empire, oppufing 
i.cw'fj whole bod;', and tipper part cf the hums black, the progrefs of the Gofpel 5 and arriving at Rome, he 
exetpt the 1 wer part of the back, which is tinged led aftray vaft numbers of people by his pretended tni 
with ytilow : hand, and feet covered with oiange-co- racks. How long he lived in that metropolis of the 
loured hairs, very fine and fmpoth : nails long and world, or in what manner he died, we have no accounts 
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that can be fully depended on. The Chriftian wt iters 
tell us, th it 1 .. . • raifed in the air by two demon;, he 
was deprived of Their fapport by the prayers of St Pe¬ 
ter and St Paul, and falling, broke his kgs. By Ibme 
he is thought to have been the perfon mentioned by 
Suetonius who, undertaking to fly in the prefence of 
Nero, fell to the ground with fuch violence, that his 
blood four ted up to the gallery where theempetor was 
fitting. 

The fum of this impoftor's dodtrine, diverted of al¬ 
legory, was, that from the Divine Being, as a fountain 
r f li2lit, flow various orders of 320ns, or eternal na¬ 
tures, fnbfiiling within the plentitude of the divine ef- 
fence ; that beyond thefc, in the order of emanation, 
arc different claims of intelligences, among the lowed 
of which are human fouls ; that matter is the molt re¬ 
mote production of the emanative power, which, on ac¬ 
count of its infinite dillance from the Fountain of 
L’ght, poflelies fluggilli and malignant qualities, which 
oppole the divine operations, and are the caufe of evil ; 
that it is the great defign of phiiofophy to deliver the 
foui from its im, rifonment in matter, and reftcre it to 
that divine light from which it was derived ; and that 
for this ; in pole God had lent him one of the fir it seons 
among men. T*. his wile Helena he alio aferibedafi- 
mihu kind of divine nature, pretending that a female 
aeon inhabited, the body of this woman, to whom he 
gave the name of F. Wifdom ; whence fome Chri- 
(fian lathers have faid, that he cailed her the Holy Spi¬ 
rit, Pie alio taught the tranlmigration of fouls, and 
cL>..i"d the refurreduon of the body. 

Simon (.Richard), was born at Dieppe the 15th 
May 1638. He began his ltudies among the prierts 
of the Orate ry in that city, but quitted their fociety 
in a fhort time. From Dieppe he went to Pari 1 , where 
he made great progrefs in the itudy or the oriental lan¬ 
guages. Some time afterwards he joined the fociety 
of the Oratory again, and became a priell of it in 
1660. In 1670 he publilhed iome pieces of a fmaller 
kind. In 1678 hi? Critical Hitlory of the Old Tefta- 
inent appeared, but v. a? immediately fuppreffed by the 
intrigues of Melfieuis du l\:rr Royal. It was reprint 
td tiic year after, and its excellence foon drew the at¬ 
tention of ioreigners ; an edition oi it was accordingly 
publilhed at Amrteidam in Latin, and at London ia 
Enghfh. 

He died at Dieppe in 1712, at the age of 74. 

He certainly poffcffed a vuft deal of learning: his 
criticilm isexadt, but not always moderate ; and there 
reigns in his writings a tpirit of n ivelty and iingnlarity 
■which raifed him a great many adveilaiies. The molt 
celebrated of thele were Le Clerc, Vofliu-, Jurieu, Du 
Pin, and Bolfuet. Simon wrote an a fwer to molt of 
the books that were publilhed again.t him, and d'fpuys 
a pride and oblliuacy in his comroveidial writuus which 
do him little honour. 

He was the author of a great many books. The f. 1 - 
lowing are the principal: 1. 1 he Csrem nies of the 
Jew-, tranflated from the Italian of Leo o Modena, 
with a iuppkmeiU concerning the fids of the Barrahes 
ard Sarnatitans. 2. UHJloire Critique tiu Vicnx 7 c- 
ftamer.t, “ 'fhe Critical Hiftory i f ti e Old Teftamenr.” 
This is i very important work, and deferves ti e atten¬ 
tion oi evety clergyman. He sometimes, however de¬ 
viates from the load of integrity, to ferve the cau'e of 


the church of Rome, pirticularly in his endeavours to Nmoiucsl 


prove the uncertainty of th; 
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paffages have been very juiily expefed and cor.'.u eJ by 
Dr Campbell, in his ingenious Preliminary Diifertations 
to his new Tranflation ot the GofpeP. 3. Critic j 1 Hi- 
rtory of the Text cf the New Tertament. 4. Critical 
Pl ilrry of the Verfions of the N r ew Tertament. 5. 
Critical Hiftory of the principal commentators on the 
New Tertament. 6. Infpiration of the SacreJ Books. 
7. A Tranflation of the New Tertament. This book 
was cenfured by Cardinal f'oaiiks and Bofiruet. ». 
The Hiilory cf the rife and progrefs of Ecckfiartical 
Revenues, which is commended by Voltaire, as is hi, 
Ciitical Hiftory of The Old Teftamenr. It refulted 
from a quarrel with a community of Benedidline?. 9. 
A new fclect Library,.which points out the good books 
in various kinds of literature, and the ufe to be made or 
them. 10. Critical Hiftory of the Belief and Cuftoms 
of the Nations on the Levant. 11. Critical Letters, 
&c. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any peifon guilty cf 
fimony. See Simon y. 

SIMONIDES, the name of feveral poets celebrated 
in antiquity ; but by the Marbles it appears that the 
eldeft and mod il’urtrious of them was born in the 55th 
Olympiad, 53S years B. C. and that he died in his 901 h 
year ; which nearly agrees with the chronology of Eu- 
febius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor of 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the charac¬ 
ter not only of a good poet and mufician, but fpeak 
of him as a perfin of great virtue and wifdom. Such 
longevity cave him an opportunity of knowing a great 
number of the firft characters in antiquity with whom 
he was in feme meafure connedted. It appears in Fa- 
bricius, from ancient authority, that Simonides was 
cotemporary and in friendlh'p with Pittacus of Mity- 
lcne, Hipparchus tyrant of Athens, Paufanias king r f 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracufe, with Themiflocles, 
and with Alevades king of Thelfaly. He is mentioned 
by Plerodotns; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with 
Hiero king of Syracufe. Ciceto alleges, wluit has of¬ 
ten b.cn qu< ted in proof of the modefty and wifdom 
ot Simonides, that when H ero afked him for a defini¬ 
tion ot Gc d, the poet required a whole day to medi¬ 
tate on fo imp; 1 tant a queftion: at the end of which, 
upon die prince putting the fame queftion to him a 
kcond time, he afk-tl two days reipite ; and in tliis 
rr.a.unr always doubled the del.ty each time he was re¬ 
quired to anfwer it ; till at length, to avoid offending 
1 is p.mon by more difappointmentg he frankly con- 
teiied that he found the queftion fo difficult, that the 
mure he meditated upon it, the lets was his hope cf 
beirg able to fr.lve it. 

In hi? old age, perhaps frrm fecirgthe rtfpeft which, 
money procured to fuch as had loft the chatms of youth 
ar d the power of at: aching mankind by other ir,ea; s,. 
he became fomewhat mercenary and avaricious. Ho 
was frequently employed by tire vidtors at the games to 
'•rite panegyrics and odes in their praife, before his pu¬ 
pil Pindar had exercifed his talents in their behalf; but 
Simonides would never gratify their van ty in this par¬ 
ticular, till he had firft tied them down to a ftipulated 
fum fer his trouble ; ard upen being upbraided for his. 

mean- 
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Simonides, meannefs, he faid, that lie had two coffers, In one of 
^Jinn ony^ which he had for many years, put his pecuniary re- 
wards ; the other was for honours, verbal thanks, and 
promifes ; that the firft was pretty, well filled, but the 
lad remained always empty. And he made nofcruple 
to confefs, in his old age, that of all the enjoyments of 
life, the love of money, was the only one of which time 
had not deprived him. 

He was frequently reproached for this vice ; how¬ 
ever, he always deiended himfelf with good humour. 
Upon being aflsed by Hiero’s queen, Whether it was 
moft defirable to be learned or rich? he anfwered, that 
it was fur better to be rich ; for the learned were al¬ 
ways dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
doors; whereas, he never faw rich men at 'he doors,of 
the learned. When he was accpfed of being fo fordid 
as to fell part of the provifions with which his table 
was furnifhed by Hiero, he faid he had done it in or¬ 
der “ to difplay to the world the magnificence of that 
prince and his own frugality.” To others he faid, that 
his reafon for accumulating wealth was, that “ he would 
rather leave money to his enemies after death, than be 
troublefome to his friends while living.” 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
when he was fourfcore years of age. According to Sui- 
das, he added four letters to the Greek alphaoet; and 
Pliny afligns to him the eighth firing of the lyre ; but 
thefe claims are difputed by the learned. 

His poetry was fo tender and plaintive, that he ac¬ 
quired the cognomen of Mdicertcs “ fweet as honey ;” 
and the tearful eye of his mufe was proverbial. Dio- 
nyfius places him among thofe polHhed writers who ex¬ 
cel in a fmooth volubility, and flow on like plenteous , 
and perennial rivers, in a courfe of even and uninterrupt¬ 
ed harmony. 

It h to Uionyflus that we are indebted for the pre- 
fervation of the following fragment of this poet. Da¬ 
ri ae being by her mercilefs father inclofed in a cheli, 
and thrown into the fea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a ftorm arifes which threatens to overfet 
the cheft, (he, weeping and e mbracing the young Per- 
feus, cries out: 

Sweet child ! what anguifh does thy mother know, 
Ere cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 

Amidft the roaring wind’s tremendous found. 

Which threats deftrudlion as it howls around ; 

In balmy fleep thou Heft, as at the bread. 

Without one bitter thought to break thy reft.—,— 

The glim’ring moon in pity hides her light. 

And fhtinks with horror at the ghaftly fight. 

Didft thou but know, fweet innocent! our woes, 

Hot opiate’s pow’r thy eyelids now could clofe. 

Sleep on, fweet babe ! ye waves in filence roll; ; - 
.And"lull, O lull, to reft my tortur’d foul! 

There is a fecond great poet of the name of Simo¬ 
nides recorded on the Marbles, fuppofed to have been 
his grandfon, and who gained, in 478 B.C.the prize 
in the games at Athens. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt prefentation of anyone to 
an ecclefiaftical benefice for money, gift, or reward. It 
is fo called from the refemblance it is faid to bear to 
the fin of Simon Magus, though the purchafing of holy 
orders feems to approach nearer to his offence. It was 
by the canon law a very grievous crime: and is fo much 


the more odious, becaufe, as Sir Edward Coke obferves, Simony, 
it is ever accompanied with perjury ; for the prefentee Simoom, 
is fworn to have committed no fimony. However, it 
was not an,offence punifhable in a criminal way at the 
common law : it being thought diffident to leave the 
clerk to ecclefiaftical cenlures. But as thefe did not 
affe< 5 t the fimoniacal patron, nor were efficacious enough 
to repel the notorious prafiice of the thing, divers aids 
of parliament hkve been made to r eftrain it by means of 
civil forfeitures ; which the modern prevailing ufage, 
with regard to fpiritual preferments, calls aloud to be 
put in execution. The ftatute 31 Eliz. c. 6. enafts, 
that if any patron for money or any other corrupt con- 
fideration or promife, directly or indirectly given, (hall 
prefent, admit, inftitute, indudt, inftall, or collate any 
perfon to an ecclefiaftical benefice or dignity, both the 
giver and taker fhall forfeit two years value of the be¬ 
nefice or dignity ; one moiety to the kirfg, and the 
other to any one who will fue for the fame. If perfons 
alfo corruptly refign or exchange their benefices, both 
the giver and taker fhall in like manner forfeit double 
the value of the money or other corrupt confideration. 
Andperlons who fhall corruptly ordain or licenfe any 
minifter, or procure him to be ordained or licenied 
(which is the true idea of fimony), fhall incur a like 
forfeiture of forty pounds; and the minifter himfelf of 
ten pounds, befides an incapacity to hold any ecclefiaf¬ 
tical preferment for feveii years afterwards. Corrupt 
elefllns and refignations in colleges, hofpitals, and 
other eleemofynary corporations, are alfo punifhed, by 
the fame ftatute, with forfeiture of the double value, 
vacating the place dr office, and a devolution of the 
right of eledtion, for that r um, to the crown. 

SIMOOM, a hot wind which blows occafionally in 
the deferts of Africa, and probably in other widely ex¬ 
tended countries parched in the fame manner by a ver¬ 
tical fun. Its effedts on the human body are dreadful. 

If inhaled in any quantity, it produces inftant fuffoca- 
tion, or at leaft leaves the unhappy fufferer oppreffed 
with afthma and lownefs of fpirits. The approach of 
this awful fcourge of God is indicated by a rednefs in 
the air, well underftood by t ofe who are accuftomed to 
journey through the defert; and the only refuge which 
they have from it, is to fall down with their faces clofe 
to the ground, and to continue as long as poflible with¬ 
out drawing in their breath. 

Mr Bruce, who, in his journey through the defert, 
fuffered from the fimoom, gives of it the following gra¬ 
phical defeription: “ At eleven o’clock, while we con- j} rnee * g 
templated with great pleafure the rugged top of Chig- Travels, 
gre, to which we were fall approaching, and where we vol. iv. 
were to folace ourfelves with plenty of good water, p- JJ 9 * 
Idris our guide cried out,, with a loud voice, fall upon 
your faces, for here is the fimoom. I faw from the 
fouth-eaft a haze come, in colour like the purple part 
of the rainbow, but not fo compreffed or thick. It 
did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about 
twelve feet high from the ground. It was a kind of 
bluflt upon the air, and it moved very rapidly; for I 
fcarce could turn to fall upon the ground with my 
head to the northward, when I felt the heat of its cur¬ 
rent plainly upon my face. We all lay flat on the 
ground as if dead, till Idris told us it was blown over. 

The meteor or purple haze which I faw was indeed 
palled, but the light air that Hill blew was of heat to 

threaten 
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fc.r.tpli, threaten fuffocation. For my part, I found diftin&ly 
Su n p hot£' j n m j. tread that I had imbibed a part of it, nor was I 
free of an aflhmatic fenfation tilj I had been fome 
months in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years 
afterwards.” Though the feverity of this blad feems 
to have puffed over them almoft inftantaneuufly, it con¬ 
tinued to blowfj as to exhauft them till twenty minutes 
before five in the afternoon, lading through all its ftages 
very near fix hours, and leaving them in a date of the 
utmod defpondency. 

SIMPLE, fomething not mixed or compounded \ in 
which fenfe it dands oppofed to compound. 

St ktle, in the materia medica, a general name for 
all herbs or plants, ns having each its particular virtue, 
■whereby it becomes a fimple remedy. 

SIMPLICITY in whiting. If we examine the 
writers vvhofe compofitions have Hood the ted of ages, 
and obtained that higheft honour, “ the concurrent ap¬ 
probation of didant times and nations,” we fhall find 
that the cbaradter of fimplicity is the unvarying circum- 
dance which alone hath been able to gain this univerfal 
homage from mankind. Among the Greeks, whofe 
writers in general are cf the fimple kind, the divined 
poet, the mod commanding orator, the fined hiftorian, 
and deeped philofopher, are, above the red, confpicu- 
oufiy eminent in this great quality. The Roman wri¬ 
ters rife towards perfeftion according to that meafure 
of fimplicity which they mingle in their works ; indeed 
they are all inferior to the Greek models. But who 
will deny that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te¬ 
rence, Tully, are at once the fimpled and bed of Ro¬ 
man writers ? unlefs we add the noble annalid who ap¬ 
peared in after-times; who, notwithdanding the poll- 
cal turn of his genius, which fometimes interferes, is ad¬ 
mirable in this great quality, and by it far fuperior to 
his contemporaries. It is this one circumdance that 
hath raifed the venerable Dante, the father of mqdern 
poetry, above the fucceeding poets of his country, who 
could never long maintain the, local and temporary ho¬ 
nours bedowed upon them ; but have fallen under that 
jud neglect which time will ever decree to thofe who 
defert a jud fimplicity for the florid colourings of flyle, 
contraded phrales, affeffed conceits, the mere trappings 
of compofition and Gothic minutiae. It is this hath 
given to Boileau the mod lading wreath in France, and 
to Shakefpeare and Milton in England ; efpecially to 
the former, whofe writings contain fpecimens of per¬ 
haps the pured and fimpled Englilh that is anywhere 
to be found, except in the Bible or Book of Common 
Prayer. As it appears from thefe inftances, that fim¬ 
plicity is the only univerfal charafferiftic of jud writing, 
fo the fuperior eminence of the facred Scriptures in this 
quality hath been generally acknowledged. One of 
the greated critics in antiquity, himfelf confpicuous 
in the fublime and fimple manner, hath borne this tedi- 
mony to the writings cf Mofes and St Paul; and by 
parity of reafon we mud conclude, that had he been 
converfant with the other facred writers, his tade and 
candour would have allowed them the fame encomium.. 

It hath been often obferved even by writers of no 
mean rank, that the “ Scriptures fuffer in their credit 
by the difadvantage of a literal verfion, while other an¬ 
cient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and embel- 
lifhed tranflation.” But in reality thefe gentlemen’s con¬ 
cern is ill-placed and groundlefs: for the truth is, “ that 


mod other writings are impaired by a literal tranflation ; Simplicity 
whereas giving only a due regard to the idiom of diffe- .. If. 
rent languages, the facred writings, when liteially tnuif- ^ 

lated, are then in their full perfection.” 

Now this is an internal proof, that in all other wri¬ 
tings there is a mixture of local, relative, exterior orna¬ 
ment, which is often lofl in the transfufion from one lan¬ 
guage to another. But the internal beauties, which 
depend not on the particular condrudlion of tongue', 
no change of tongue can dedioy. Hence the Bible 
preferves its native beauty and drength alike in every 
language, by the foie energy of unadorned phrafe, natu¬ 
ral images, weight of fentiment, and great fimplicity. 

It is in this refpedt like a rich vein of gold, which, 
under the fevered trials of heat, cold, and moidure, re¬ 
tains its original weight and fplendour, without either 
lofs or alloy ; while bafer metals are corrupted by earth, 
air, water, fire, and aflimilsted to the various elements 
through which they pafs. 

This circumdance, then, may be judly regarded as 
fufficient to vindicate the compofition of the facred 
Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
greated fecurity. It is their excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and ufeful to all; it is their fecurity, 
as it prevents their being difguifed by the falfe and ca¬ 
pricious ornaments cf vain or weak tranflators. We 
may fafely appeal to experience and fadt for the confir¬ 
mation of thefe remarks on the fuperior fimplicity, uti¬ 
lity, and excellence, of the dyle of the Holy Sciipturc. 

Is there any book in the world fo perfectly adapted to 
all capacities ? that contains fuch fublime and exalted 
precepts, conveyed in fuch an artlefs and intelligible 
drain, that can be read with fuch pleafure and advan¬ 
tage by the lettered fage and the unlettered peafant ? 

SIMPLOCE. See Oratory, n° 72. 

SIMPSON (Thomas), profeffor of mathematics at. 
the royal academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 
Society, and member of die Royal Academy at Stock¬ 
holm, was b'orn at Market Bofworth in Leicederfhire 
in 1710. His father, a duff-weaver, taught him only 
to read Englifh, and brought him up to his own bufi- 
nefs ; but meeting with a icientifical pedlar, who like- 
wife pradlifed fortune-telling, young Simpfon by his af- 
fidance and advice left off weaving, and profeffed aftro- 
logy. As he improved in knowledge, however, he grew 
difguded with his pretended art; and renouncing it, 
was driven to fuch difficulties for the fubfidence of his 
family, that he came up to London, where he worked 
as a w.-cver, and taught mathematics at his fparehours.. 

As his fcholars increafed, his abilities became better 
known, and he publifhed: his Treatife on Fluxions, by 
fubfeription, in 1737: in 1740, he publifhed his Trea¬ 
tife on the Nature and Laws of Chance; and Effays 
in Speculative and Mixed Mathematics. After thefe 
appeared his Dodlrine of Annuities and Reverftons;. 
Mathematical Differtations ; Trearife on Algebra ; Ele¬ 
ments of Geometry ; Trigonometry, Plane and Sphe¬ 
rical; Seledl Exercifesand his Do&rine and Appli¬ 
cation of Fluxions,, which be profeffes to be rather a 
new work, than a fecond edition of his former publica¬ 
tion on fluxions. In 1743, he obtained the mathema¬ 
tical profefforfliip at Woolwich academy ; and foon af¬ 
ter was cliofen a member of the Ro^al Society, when 
the prefident and council, in coniideration of his mode¬ 
rate circumftanc.es,.were pleafed to excufe bis. admiflion- 
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fee", and lA giving bonds lor the fettled future pav- 
murs. At the academy lie exerted all his abil'ties in 
infhlifting the pupils who were the immediate objects 
of his dug,, as well as others whom the fuperior oDicers 
of the ordnance permitted to be boarded and lodged in 
liis h< life. In Ins jammer of teaching he had a peculiar 
and happy addre;V, a certain dignity and peiipicuity, 
tempocd with lush a degree of mildnefs, as engaged 
the attemitii, eltccnr, and friend(hi[), of his fcholars. 
Ide therefuie acquired great applaufe from hisfuperiors 
in the difeharge of his duty. His application and dole 
confinement, however, injured his health. Exercife and 
a proper regimen were prefer! bed to him, but to little 
purpofe; for his fpirits funk gradually, till he became 
incapable of performing his duty, or even of reading 
the lettets of his friends. The ciledls of this decay of 
nature were greatly incteafed by vexation of mind, ow¬ 
ing to the haughty and infulting behaviour ol his fupe- 
rior the firft profelfcr of mathematics. This perfon, 
greatly his inferior in mathematical accomplilhments, 
did what he could to make his fituation unealy, and 
even to depreciate him in the public opinion: but it* 
was a vain endeavour, and only ferved to deprefs liirn- 
ielf. At length his phyficiun, advifed his native air for 
his recovery, and lie let out in February 1761 ; but was 
fo fatigued by his journey, that upon his arrival at Bof- 
•worth, he betook himfelf to his chamber, and grew con¬ 
tinually worfe till the day of his death, which happened 
on the 14th of May, in the 5 ift year of his age. 

SIMSON (Dr Robert), profeffor of mathematics in 
the univerfuy of Glafgow, was born in the year 1687 
of a refpedtable family, which had held a fmall eftate in 
the county of Lanerk forfome generations. He was, 
we think, the fecond fon of the family. A younger 
brother was profeffor of medicine in the univerfity of 
tit Andrew’s, and is known by fome works of reputa¬ 
tion, particularly a diflertation on the Nervous Syftem, 
occafioned by the Diffe&ion of a Brain completely Of- 
lified. 

Dr Simfon was educated in the univerfity of Glaf¬ 
gow under the eye of fome of his relations who weie 
profeffors. Eager after knowledge, he made great pro- 
grefs in all his ftudies ; and, as his mind did not, at 
the very firth openings of fcience, flrike into that path 
which afterwards fo flrongly attraded him, and in 
which he proceeded fo far alrnotl without a companion, 
he acquired in every walk of fcience a flock of in¬ 
formation, which, though it had never been much 
/augmented afterward-, would have done credit to a 
profeffional man in any of his ftudies. He became, 
ut a very early period, an adept in the philofophy 
and theology of the fchools, was able to fupply the 
place of a tick relation in the clafs of 01 iental languages, 
was noted for hiftorical knowledge, and one of the mod 
knowing botanifts ofhis time. 

It was during his theological ftudies, as preparatory 
for his entering into orders,- that hiathematics took hold 
ofhis fancy. He ufed to tell in his convivul moments 
how he amufed himfelf when preparing his exercilei 
for the divinity hall. When tired with vague fpecula- 
tion, in which he did not meet with certainty to re¬ 
ward his labours, he turned up a book of oriental phi¬ 
lology, in which he found fomething which he could 
difeover to be true or to be falfe, without going out of 
the line of ftudy which was to be of ultimate ufe to 
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him. Sometimes even this could not relieve his fatigue. 
He then had recourfe tc mathematics, which never fail¬ 
ed to fatisfy and refrefh him. For a long while he ic- 
ftriefted lumlelf to a very moderate ufe of the cordial, 
fcaiing that he would icon exhatift the fmall flock 
which fo limited and abluact a fcience could jLid ; 
till at la ft he found, that- the more he learned, a 
wider field opened to his view, and feenes that were in- 
exhauftible. Becoming acquainted with fhiiji&s far be* 
jond the elements of the fcience, and with numbers of 
names celebrated during that period of ardent refearch 
all over Europe, lie found it to be a marly and impor¬ 
tant ftudy, by which he was as likely to acquiie repu¬ 
tation as by any other. About this time, too, >1 pro- 
fpeft began to open of making mathematics hie prefeifion 
for life. He then gavehimfeii up to it without referve. 

His original incitement to this ftudy as a treat, as 
fomething to pleafe and refrefli his mind in the midfl of 
feverer talks, gave a particular turn to his mathematical 
ftudies, from which he never could afterwards deviate. 
Perfpicuity and elegance are more attainable, and more 
difeet ruble, in pure geometry, than in ary other parts of 
the fcience of meafure. To this therefore he chiefly 
devoted himfelf. For the fame reafon he preferred the 
ancient method of ftudving pure geometry, and even 
felt a cfiflike to the Carteftan method of iub’iHluting 
fymbols for operations of the mind, and ftill more was 
he difgufted with the fubftitution of fymbols for the 
very objedls of difeuflion, for lines, furfaces, folids, and 
their affedions. He was rather difpofed in tl e fo- 
lution of an algebraic problem, where quantity alone 
was confidered, to fubftitute figure and its affedions 
for the algebraic fymbols, and to convert the algebraic 
formula into an analogous geometrical theorem. And 
he came at laft to confider algebraic analyfis as little 
better than a kind of mechanical knack, in which we 
proceed without ideas of any kind, and obtain a refult 
without meaning, and without being confcious of any 
procefs of reafoning, and therefore without any convic¬ 
tion of its truth. And there is no denying, that if ge¬ 
nuine unfophillicated lafte alone is to be confulted, Dr 
Simfon was in the right: for though it muft alfo be 
acknowledged, that the reafoning in algebra is as ftrid 
as in the pureft geometry of Euclid or Apollonius, die 
expert analyft has little perception of it as he goes on, 
and his final equation is not felt by himfelf as the refult 
of ratiocination, any more than if he had obtained it by 
PafcaPs arithmetical mill. This does not in the leaft 
diminilh our admiration of the algebraic analyfis ; for 
its almoft boundlefs grafp, its rapid and certain proce¬ 
dure, and the delicate metaphyfics and great addrefs 
which may be diiplayed in conducing it. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the ground of the ftrong bias of Dr Simfon’s 
mind to the analyfis of the ancient geometers. It in- 
creafed as he went forward ; and his veneration (we 
may call it his love or affeftion) for the ancient geometry 
was carried to a degree of idolatry. His chief labours 
were exerted in efforts to reftore the works of the an¬ 
cient geometers; and he has nowhere bellowed much 
pains in advancing the modern difeoveries in mathema¬ 
tics. The noble inventions, for example, of fluxions 
and of logarithms, by which our progrefs in mathema- 
tical knowledge, and in the ufeful application of this 
knowledge, is fo much promoted, attracted the notice 
of Dr Simfon ; but he has contented himfelf with de¬ 
mon- 
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Simfon. monftrating their truth on the genuine principles of fometimcs of the ciffoid, with their application to the Simfrfn 
the ancient geometry. Yet was he very thoroughly fohnion of fuch problems. In the more advanced clafs 
acquainted with all the modern difcoveries ; and there lie was accudofoed to give Napier’s mode of con- 
are to be feen among his,papers difcuffions and invefti- ceiving logarithms, t. t. quantities as generated by 
gations in the Cartefian method, which fliow him tho- motion ; and Mr Cotes’s view of them, as the fums of 
roughly acquainted with all the principles, and even ex- ratiunculse ; and to demondrate Newton’s lemmas con- 
pert in the tours dc main, of the mod relined fyihbolical cerning the limits of ratios ; and then to give the ele- 
analvfis ( a ). ments of the fluxionary calculus; and to fmilh his courfe 


About the age of 25 Dr Simfon was chofen regius 
profeffor- of mathematics in the univerfityof Glafgow. 
He went to London immediately after his appointment, 
and there formed an acquaintance with the mod eminent 
men of that bright era of Britifh fcience. Among thefe 
he always mentioned Captain Halley (the celebrated 
Dr Edmund Halley) with particular refpefl 5 faying, 
that he had the mod acute penetration, and the mod 
jud tade in that fcience, of any man he had ever known. 
And, indeed, Dr Halley* has drongly exemplified both 
of thefe in his divination of the work of Apollonius de 
Seftisne Spatil, and the 8th book of his Conics, and in 
fume of the mod beautiful theorems in Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton’s Principia. Dr Simfon alfo admired the wide and 
maderly deps which Newton was accudomed to take in 
his invedigations, and his manner of lubtlituting geome- 
trical figures for the quantities which are obferved in the 
phenomena of nature. It was from Dr Simfon that the 
writer of this article had the remark which has been 
oftener than once repeated in the courfe of this Work, 
“ That the 39th propofition of the fird book of the 
Prindp'ta was the mod important porpofition that had 
ever been exhibited to the phyfico-mathematical pbilo- 
fopher and he ufed always to illudrate to his more 
advanced fcholars the fuperiority of the geometrical 
ever the algebraic analylis, by comparing the foiution 
given by Newton of the inverfe problem of centripetal 
forces, in the 42d propofition of that book, with the 
one given by John Bernoulli in the Memoirs of the A- 
cademy of Sciences at Paris for 1713. We have heard 
him fay, that to his own knowledge Newton frequently 
invedigated his propofitions in the fymbolical way, and 
that it was owing chiefly to Dr Halley that they did not 
finally appear in that drefs. But if Dr Simfon was Well 
informed, we think it a great argument in favour of the 
fymbolic analyfis, when this mod facce&ful praflical ar- 
tijl (for fo we mud call Newton when engaged in a talk 
of difeovery) found it conducive either to difpatch of 
perh ips to his very progrefs. 

Returning to his academical chair, Dr Simfon dis¬ 
charged the duties of a profefibr for more than 50 years 
with great honour to the univerfity and to himfelf. 

It is almod needlefs to fay, that in his preleftions he 
followed driiflly the Euclidian method in elementary 
geometry. He madeufe of Theodofius as an introduc¬ 
tion to fpherical trigonometry. In the higher geome¬ 
try he preleded from his own Conics; and he gave a 
fmall fpecimen of the linear problems of the ancients, 
by explaining the properties, fometimes of the conchoid. 
Von. XVII. 


with a fele< 5 t fet of propofitions in optics, gnomonics, 
and central forces. His method of teaching was Ample 
and perfpicuous, his elocution clear, and his maimer 
eafy and imprefiive. He had the relpefL'and dill more 
the affedion, ofhis fcholars. 

With re'fpect to hisftudies, we have already inform¬ 
ed the reader that they got an early bias to pure geo¬ 
metry, and to the elegant but fcrupulous methods of 
the ancients. 

We have heard Dr Simfon fay, that it was in a great 
meafure owing to Dr Halley that he fo early direffed 
his efforts to the redoration of the ancient geometers. 
He had recommended this to him, as the mod certain 
way for him, then a very young man, both to acquire 
reputation, and to improve his own knowledge and tallte, 
and he prefented him with a copy of Pappus’s Mathe¬ 
matical Colledfions, enriched with fome ofhis own notes. 
The perfpicuity of the ancient geometrical analyfis, and 
a certain elegance in the nature of the dilutions which 
it affords, especially by means of the local theorems, 
foon took firm hold of his fancy, and made him, with 
the fanguine expeflation of a young man, direct his 
very fird efforts to the recovery of this in toto ; and the 
redoration of Euclid’s Porifms was the fird talk which 
he fet himfelf. The.accomplilhed geometer knows what 
a defperate talk this was, from the fcanty and mutilated 
account which we have of this work in a Angle paffage 
of Pappus. It was an ambition which nothing but fuc- 
cefs could judify in fo young an adventurer. He fuc- 
ceeded; and lo early as 1718 feemed to have been in 
complete poffeflion of this method of invedigation, 
which was ccnlidered by the eminent geometers of an¬ 
tiquity as their fured guide through the labyrinths of 
the higher-geometry. Dr Simfon gave a fpecimen of 
his diicovery in 1723 in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions. And after this time he ceafed not from his en¬ 
deavours to recover that choice colle&ion of Porifms 
which Euclid had collefted, as of the mod general ufe 
in the foiution of difficult quedions. What fome of 
thefe mud have been was pointed out to Dr Simfon by 
the very nature of the general propofition of Pappus, 
which he has redored. Others were pointed out by the 
lemmas which Pappus has given as helps to the young 
mathematician towards their demondration. And, be¬ 
ing thus in poffeflion of a cor.fiderable number, their 
mutual relations pointed out a fort of fydem, of which 
thefe made a part, and of which the blanks now re¬ 
mained to be filled up. 

Dr Simfon, having thus gained his favourite point, 

3 S had 


(a) In 1752 the writer of this article being then his fcholar, requeded him to examine an account which he 
gave him of what he thought a new curve (a conchoid having a circle for its bafe). Dr Simfon returned it 
next day with a regular lid of its leading proporties, and the invedigation of fuch as he thought his fcholar 
would not fo eafily trace. In this hady fcrawl the lines related to the circle were familiarly eonfidered as arith¬ 
metical" fractions of the radius confidered as unity. This was before Euler publiflied his Arithmetic of the Sines 
and Tangents* now in univerfal ufe. 
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-Simfon. hadleifure to turn his attention to the other works of which ftill remained in it, appeared of magnitude fuffi- 
the ancient geometers, and the porifms of Euclid flow cient to merit the moll careful efforts for their removal, 
had only an occafional fhare. The loci planl of Apol- The data alfo, which were in like manner the' intro- 
lontus was another talk which he very early engaged in, dudfion to the whole art of geometrical inveftigation, 
and completed about the year 1738. But, after it was feemed to call more loudly for his amending hand. For 
printed, he imagined that he had not given the ipfijfima it appears that the Saracens, who have preferved to us 
» propofitiones of Apollonius, and in the precife fpirit and the writings of the ancients, have contented themfelves 
order of that author. The impreflion lay by him for with admiring thefe celebrated works, and have availed 
. fome years; and it was with great reluftance that he themfelves of the knowledge which they contain ; but 
yielded to the intreaties of his mathematical friends, they have fhown rro inclination to add to th^ flock, or 
and publifhed the work, in 1746, with fome emenda- to promote thefciences which'they had received. They 
tions, where 4 ]e thought he had deviated farthefl from could not do any thing without the fynthetical books 
his author. He quickly repented of this fcanty con- of the geometers; but, not meaning to go bey ond the 
-.ceffioh, and recalled what he could of the fniall number difcoveries which they had made, they negledfed all the 
-of copies which he had given to the bookfellers, and the books which related to the analytic art alone, and the 
impreflion again‘lay by him for years. He afterwards greateft part of them (about 25 out <f 30) have irre- 
re-correfted the work, and ftill with fome re,luflance coverably periffied. The data of Euclid have fortu- 
allowed it to come abroad as the Reftitutton of Apol- nately been preferved, but the book was neglefled, and 
lonius. The public, however, had not been fo fafti- the only ancient copies, which are but three or four, are 
. dious as .Dr Simpfen, and the work had acquired great miferably erroneous and mutilated. Fortunately, it is 
celebrity, and he was now considered as one of the tirfl no very arduous matter to reinftate this work in its oii- 
and the moll elegant geometers of the age: for, in ginal perfe&ion. The plan is precife, both in its extent 
, the mean time, he had publifhed his Conic Sefti'ns, a and its method. It had been refb.red, therefore, with 
-work of' uncommon merit, whether we confider it as fuccefs by more than one author. But Dr Simfon’s 
.equivalent to a complete reftitution of the celebrated comprehenfive view of the whole analytically ftem point- 
work of Apollonius Pergseusfor as an excellent fyftem ed out to him many occafions for amendment. He 

- of this important part of mathematics. It is marked therefore made its inftitutlon a joint talk with tba: of 
.with the fame features as the loci plant, the moll anxious the elements. All the lovers of true geometry will ac- 

- .folicitude to exhibit the very text, of Apollonius, even knowledge their obligations to him for the edition 
,in the propofitions belonging to the books which had of the Elements nnd.data-which he publifhed about 
been completely loft. Thefe could be recovered in no 1758. v .The text is corredled with the molt judicious 
-other way but by . a thorough knowledge of the precife and fcrupulous care, and the notes are ineftimable, both 
plan propofed by the author, and by taking it for for their information, and for the tendency which they 
granted that the author had accurately accomplished nruft have to form the mind of the ftudeiit to a true 
this plan. In this manner did Viviani proceed in the judgment and tafte in mathematical fubjefts. The more 
flirft attempt which was made t,o reftore the conics of accomplished reader will perhaps be fometimes difpofed 
-Apollonius ; and he has given us a detail of the procefs to fmile at the axiom which Teems to pervade the notes, 
of his conjedtures, by which w'e may form an opinion “ that a work of Euclid mud be fuppofed without er- 
of its juftnefs, and of the probability how far he has ror or defeft.” If this was not the cafe, Euclid has 
.attained the defired objeft. Dr Simfon’s view in his been obliged to his editor'in more inftances than one. 
performance was fomething diffetent, deviating a little Nor fhould his greateft admirers think it impoffible that 
in this one cafe from his general track. He was not in the progrefs of human improvement, a geometrical 
altogether pleafed with the vvoik of Viviani, even as truth Ihould occur to one of thefe latter days, which 
augmented by the eighth book added by Halley, and his efcaped the notice of even the Lincean Euclid. Such 
wiih was to reftore. the ancient original. But, in the merit, however, Dr Simfon nowhere claims, but -lays 
mean, tirne, an academical textbook for conic fedlions every blame of error, oiniflion, or obfeurity, to the 
was much wanted. He was much diffatbfied with thofe charge of Prochus, Theon, and other editors and com- 
in common ufe ; and he was not infenfible of the advan- mentators of the renowned Grecian. 


Simfon. 



tage retaking from the oonftderation of thefe fedtions, 
independent of the cone firft introduced by Dr Wallis. 
He therefore compofed this excellent treatife as an 
elementary .book, not to fuperfede, but to prepare for 
the ftudy of Apollonius; and accordingly accommodates 
it to this pnrpofe, and gives feveral important propofi- 
tions in their proper places, exprefsly as refit aliens of 
Apollonius, whom he keeps conftantly in view through 
the whole work. - 

Milch about this time Dr Simfon ferioufly began to 
prepare a perfedl edition of Euclid’s Elements. The 
intimate acquaintance which he had by" this time 
acquired with all the original works of the ancient geo¬ 
meters, and their ancient commentators and critics, en¬ 
couraged him to hope that he could reftore to his ori¬ 
ginal luftre this leader in mathematical lcience ; and the 
errors which had crept into this celebrated work, and 


There is another work cf Apollonius on which Dr 
Simfm has bellowed great pains, and has reftored, as 
we imagine, omnibus nuineris perfefium, viz. the Sectio 
determinata ; one of thofe performances which are 
of indifpenfable ufe in the application of the ancient an-. 
alyfis. This alio feems to have been an early talk, though 
W’e do not know the date-of his labours on it. It did 
not appear till after his death, being then publifhed 
along with the great work, the Porifms of Euclid, at 
the expence of the late Earl. Stanhope, a nobleman in¬ 
timately converfant -with the ancient geometry, and 
zealous for its reception among the mathematicians of 
the prefent age. He had kept up a c mftant corre- 
fpondence with Dr Simfon .on mathematical fubjedls ;' 
and at .his death in 1768, engaged Mr Clow proi^fior 
of logic in the univerlity of Giafgow, to whole care 
the Dodlor had left all his valuable papers, to make a. 

felec.-. 
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Simfon. ieleciion of fuch as would ferve to fupport and Increafe 
“''"'''''‘"“’'his well earned reputation as the Restorer of an* 
cient Geometry. 

We have been thus particular in our account of Dr 
Simfon’s labours in thefe works, becaufe his manner of 
execution, while it does honotlr to his inventive pow¬ 
ers, and (hows his juft tafte in mathematical compofi- 
tion, alfo confirms par former aflertion, that he carried 
his refpeft for the ancient geometers to a degree of 
fuperftitious idolatry, and that his fancy, unchecked, 
viewed them as incapable of error or imperfection. 
This is diftinftly to be feen in the emendations which 
he has given of the texts, particularly in his editions 
of Euclid. Not only every imperfection of the read¬ 
ing is alcribed to the ignorance of copyifts, and every 
indiftin&nefs in the conception, inconclufivenefs in the 
reafoning, and defeCt in the method, is aferibed to the 
ignorance or miftake of the commentators ; but it is 
all along aflumed that the work was peifetft in its kind ; 
and that by exhibiting a perfeft work, we reftore the 
genuine original. This is furely gratuitous ; and it is 
very pofilble that it has, in fome inftances, mace Dr 
Simfon fail of his anxious purpofe, and give us even 
a better than lire original. It has undoubtedly made 
Kim fail in what Jhouldhave been his great purpofe, viz. 
to give the world a conne&ed fyftem of the ancient 
geometrical analyfis ; fuch as would, in the firft place, 
exhibit it in its moft engaging form, elegant, perfpicu- 
ous, and comprehenfive ; and, in the next place, fuch 
as fhould engage the mathematicians of the prefent age 
to adopt it as the moft certain and fuccefsfnl conduc¬ 
tor in thofe laborious and difficult refearches in which 
the demands of modern fcience continually engage 
them. And this might have been expected, in the pro¬ 
vince of fpeculative geometry at lead, from a perfon of. 
fuch extenfive knowledge of the properties of figure, 
and who had fo eminently fucceeded in the many trials 
which he had made of its powers. We might have ex¬ 
pedited that he would atleaft have exhibited in one fy- 
ftematic point of view, what the ancients had done in 
feveral detached branches of the fcience, and how far 
they had proceeded in the dilution of the feveral fuc- 
ceffive elides of problems ; and we might have hoped, 
that lie would have inftructed 11s in what manner we 
fhould apply that method to the folution of problems 
of a more elevated kind, daily prefented to us in the 
queftions of phyfico-msuhematical fcience. By this he 
would have acquired diftinguifhed honour, and fcience 
would have received the moft valuable improvement. 
But Dr Simfon has done little of all this ; and we can¬ 
not fay that great helps have been derived from his la¬ 
bours by the eminent mathematicians of this age, who 
are iuccefsfully occupied in advancing our knowledge 
of nature, or in improving the arts of life. He his in¬ 
deed contributed greatly to the entertainment of the 
fpeculative mathematician, who is more delighted with 
the confcious exercife of hisown reafoning powers, than 
with the final reftilt of his refearches. Yet we are not 
even certain that Dr Simfon has done this to the ex¬ 
tent he wiftied and hoped. He has not engaged the 
liking of mathematicians to this anal' fis, by prefenting 
it in- the moft agreeable form. His own extreme an¬ 
xiety to tread in the very footfleps of the original au¬ 
thors, has, in a tlioufand iuftances, precluded him from 
ufing his own extenfive knowledge, that he might not 


employ principles which were not of a clafs inferior to Sia-.fort. 
that of the queiiicn in hand. Thus, of neccffity, did 
the method appear trammelled. We are deterred from 
employing a prcctfs which appears to reftrain us in the 
application of the knowledge which we have already 
acquired; and, difgufted with the tedious, and perhaps 
indiredl path, by which we moft arrive at an object 
which we fee clearly over the hedge, and which we 
could reach by a few fteps, of the fecurity of which 
vc are otherwife perfectly allured. Thefe prepoflef- 
fions are indeed founded on miftake ; but the miftake is 
fuch, that all fall into it, till experience has enlarged 
their views. This circumftance alone has hitherto pre¬ 
vented mathematicians from acquiring that knowledge 
of the ancient analyfis which would enable them to pro¬ 
ceed in their refearches with certainty, difpatch, and 
delight. It is therefore deeply to be regretted, that 
this eminent genius has occupied, in this fuperftitious 
palEology, a long and bufy life, which might have been 
employed in original works of infinite advantage to the 
world, and honour to himfelf. 

Our readers will, it is Imped, confider thefe observa¬ 
tions as of general Scientific importance, and as inti¬ 
mately connefled with the biftory of mathematics ; and 
therefore as not improperly introduced in the biogra¬ 
phical account of one of the moft eminent writers cri 
this fcience. Dr Simfon claimed our notice us a ma¬ 
thematician ; and'his affedtionate admiration of the an¬ 
cient analyfis is the prominent feature of his literary 
character. By this he is known all over Europe ; and 
liis name is never mentioned by any foreign author with¬ 
out fome very honourable ailuficn to his difiinguiftied 
geometrical elegance and (kill. Dr James Mcor, pro- 
feffor of Greek in the univerfity of Glafgov, no lefs 
eminent for lvs knowledge in ancient geometry than 
for his profeffional talents, put the following appofite 
infeription below a portrait of Dr Simfon: 

GeOMETRIAM, SUB TyRANNO EARBARO S/EVA 

Servitute diu squalentem, in Eibertatlm 
Et decus antiquum vindicavit 
Unus. 

. Yet it rnuft not be underftood that Dr Simfon’s pre¬ 
dilection for the geometrical analyfis of the ancients did 
fo far miflead him as to make" him negleft the fymbo- 
lical analyfis of the prefent times ; on the contrary, he 
was completely mailer of it, as has been already obfer- 
ved, and frequently employed it. In his academical 
ledlures to the ftudents of his upper daffies, he ufed to 
point out its proper province (which lie by no means li¬ 
mited byafeanty boundary), and in what cafes it might 
be applied with fafety and advantage even to queftions 
of pure geometry. He once honoured the writer of 
this article with the fight of a very fhort differtatior. on 
this i'ubj act (perhaps the one referred to in the preface to 
his Conic Sections). In this piece he was perhaps more 
liber j! than the moft zealous partifans of the fymbolical 
analyfis could defire, admitting as a fufficient equation 

p 7 g 

of the Conic Seditions L = —7’ where L is the latm 

»v 

reftum x is the diftance of any point of the curve from 
the focus, p is the perpendicular drawn from the focus 
t 1 the tangent in the given point, and c is the chord of 
the equicurve circle drawn through the focus. Unfortu¬ 
nately this difi'ertaticn was not found among his pa- 
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pars. He fpoke in high terms of the Analytical Works 
**^~ v ^**^ of Mr Cotes, and of the two Bemoullis. He was con- 
fulted by Mr M'Laurin during the progrefs of his ine- 
ftimable Treatife of Fluxions, and contributed not a 
little to the reputation of that work. The i’pirit of 
that moft ingenious algebraic demonftration of the flu¬ 
xions of a redtangle, and the very proeefs of the argu¬ 
ment, is the fame with Hr Simfon’s in his diflertation 
on the limits of quantities. It was therefore from a 
thorough acquaintance with the fubjeft, and by a juft 
tafte, that he was induced to prefer his favourite analy¬ 
sis, or, to fpeak more properly, to exhort mathematici¬ 
ans to employ it in its own fphere, and not to become 
ignorant of geometry, while they luccefsfully employ¬ 
ed the fytnboUcal analyfis in cafes which did not require 
it, and which fullered hy its admiffion. It muft be ac¬ 
knowledged, however, that in his later years, the dif- 
guft which he felt at the artificial and flovenly employ¬ 
ment on fubjedls. of pure geometry, fometimes hin- 
■ him from even looking at the moft refined and in¬ 

genious improvements of the algebraic ahalyfis which 
occur in the writings of Euler, D’Alembert, and 
other eminent mailers. But, when properly informed 
of them, he never failed to give them their due praife ; 
and we remember him fpeaking, in terms of great la- 
tisfaftion, of an improvement of the infinitefimal cal¬ 
culus, by D’Alembert and De la Grange, in their re¬ 
searches concerning the propagation of found, and the 
vibrations ofmufical cords. 

And'that Dr Simpfon not only was mailer of this cal¬ 
culus and the fymbolical calculus in general, but held 
them in proper elleem, appears from two va uable 
differtations to be found in his pofthumous works ; the 
pne on logarithms, and the other on the limits of ratios. 
The la.ft, in particular, Ihows how completely, he was 
Satisfied with refpedt to the Solid foundation of the me¬ 
thod of fluxions; and it contains an elegant and ftritt 
demonftration of all the applications which have been 
.made of the method by its illuftrious,author to the ob- 
jedts of pure geometry. 

We hoped to have given a much more complete and 
inftrudlive account of this eminent geometer and his 
works, by the aid of a perfon fully acquainted with 
both, and able to appreciate their value ; but an acci¬ 
dent has deprived us of this aflillance, when it was too 
late to procure an equivalent: and we muft requeft our 
readers to accept of this very imperfedt account. Since 
we cannot do juftice to Dr Simfon’s merit, unlefs al- 
moft equally converfant in all the geometry of the an¬ 
cient Greeks. 

The life of a literary man rarely teems with anecdote ; 
and a mathematician, devoted to his ftudies, is perhaps 
more abftradted than any other perfon from the ordina¬ 
ry occurrences of life, and even the ordinary topics of 
converlation. Dr Simfon was of this clafs ; and having 
never married,lived entirely a college life. Having no 
cccafionfor the commodious houfe to which his place 
in the univerfity entitled him, he contented himfelfwith 
chambers, good indeed, and fpaclous enough for his 
ibber accommodation, and for receiving his choice col- 
ledtion pf mathematical writers, ..ut without any deco, 
ration or commodious furniture. His official Servant 
fqfficed for valet,iootman, and chambermaid. As this 
retirement was entirely devoted to ftudy, he entertained 
no company ip his chambers,, but- in a, neighbouring 


houfe, where his apartment was facred to him and Simfoa. 
his guefts. 

Having in early life devoted himfelf to the reftoration 
of the works of the ancient geometers, he lludied them 
with unremitting attention; and, retiring from the pro- 
mifeuous intercourfe of the world, he contented himfelf 
with a fmall fociety of intimate friends, with whom- he 
could lay afide every reftraint of ceremony or referve,and 
indulge in all the innocent frivolities of life. Every Friday 
evening was fpent in a party at whift, in which he ex¬ 
celled, and took delight in inflruftin^ others, till in- 
creafing years made him lefs patient with the dulnefs of 
a Scholar. The card-party was followed by an hour or 
two dedicated folely to playful conversation. In like 
manner, every Saturday he bad a lefs feledl party to 
dinner at a houfe about a mile from town. The Doc¬ 
tor’s long life gave him occafion to fee the amat'is 
perfon* of this little theatre Several times completely 
changed, while he continued to give it a perfoual iden¬ 
tity : fo that, without any defign or wiffi of his own, 
it became, as it were, his own houfe and his own fami¬ 
ly, and went by his name. In this (late did the prefent 
writer firft fee it, with Dr Simfon as its father and 
head, refpedted and beloved by every branch ; for, as it 
was for relaxation, and not for the enjoyment of his 
acknowledged Superiority, that he continued this habit 
of his early youth ; and as his notions “ of a fine talk” 
did not confift in the pleafure of having “ tolled and 
gored a good many to day,” his companions were as 
much at their eafe as he wiffied to be himfelf; and it 
was no fmall part of their entertainment (and othis too), 
to fmile at thofe innocent deviations from common 
forms, and thofe miftakes with nfpedt to life and man¬ 
ners, which an almoft total retirement from the world, 
and inceffant occupation in an abftradt Science, caufed 
this venerable prefident frequently to exhibit. Thefe 
are remembered with a more affedting regret, that they 
are now “ with the days that are pall,” than the moft 
pithy apophthegms, ulhered in with an emphatical, 

“ Why, Sir!” or “ No, Sir !”which precludes all reply. 

Dr Simfon never exerted; his prefidial authority, unlefs 
it were to check fome infringement of good breeding, or 
any thing that appeared unfriendly to religion or purity 
of manners ; for thefe he had the higheft reverence. We 
have twice heaid him Sing (he had a fine voice and moft: 
accurate ear) fome lines of a Latin hymn to the divine 
geometer, and each time the rapturous tear Hood in his 
eye. 

But we alk the reader’s pardon for this digrellion; it 
is not however ufl left, fince it pa nts the man as much 
as any recital pf his ftudies ; and to his acquaintances 
we are certain that it will be an acceptable memoran¬ 
dum. To them it was often matter of regret, that a 
perfon of fuch eminent talents, which would have made 
him fnine equally in any line of life, (hr uld have allow¬ 
ed himfelf to be fo completely devoted to a ftudy which 
abltradted him from the ordinary purfuits of men, un¬ 
fitted him for the adtive enjoyment of life, ana kept him 
out of thof e walks which they frequented, and where 
they would have rejoiced to meet him. 

Dr Simfon was of an advantageous ftature, with a 
fine countenance ; and even in his old age had a g.race-- 
ful, carriage and manner, and always, except when in 
mourning, d re lied in white cloth. He was of a cheer¬ 
ful difpofiuon y and though he did. not make the firft 

advances- 
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Much has been faidof the writings to befeei! at Si * 
nai and in the plain about it; and fuch were the hopes 
of difcoveries refpedting the wanderings of the Ifraelites 
fromthefe writings, that Dr Clayton bifliop of Clogher 
offered L. 500 Sterling to defray the expences of jour¬ 
ney to any man of letters -w ho would undertake to co- 
pened ^"*17*6*8,"at the age of 81° He left to the uni- py them. No man, we believe, undertook this talk : 
verfityhis valuable library, which is now arranged apart and the accurate Danifli txaveller Niebuhr found no 
from the reft of the books, and the public ufe of it is writings there but the names of perfons who had vi/ited 
limited by particular rules. It is confidered as the moft the place from curiofity, and of Egyptains who had 
choice colledlion of mathematical books and manufcripts chofen to be buried in that region. 
in the kingdom, and many of them are rendered doubly SINAPIS, Mustard, in botany : A genus of plants 
valuable by Dr Simfon’s notes. belonging to the clafs of tet,-adynamia, and 'to the or- 

SIN, a breach or tranfgreftion of fome divine law or der of fihquofa ; and in the natural iyftem ranged under 
command. the 39 ^ or ^ cr > Siliquofa. The calyx confids of four 

SINAI, or Sin a, a famous mountain of Arabia Pe- expanding ftrap-lhaped deciduous leaves : the ungues or 
trtea, upon which God gave the law to Mofes. It bafes of the pe als are ft. aighr; two glandules between 
ftands in a kind of peninfula, formed by the two arms the fhorter (lamina and piftillum, alfo between the 
of the Red Sea, one of which ftretches out towards the longer and the calyx. There are 17 fpecies; the arveu- 
north, and is called the Gulph of Kolfum ; the other ex- lis, orientalis, brafficata, alba, nigra, pyren iica, pubef- 
tends towards the eaft, and is c,dled the Gulph of Elan , cens, chinenfis, juncea, erucdides, allioni, hilpanica, mil- 
or the Elanitijh Sea. At this day the Arabians call lefolia, incana. laevigata, cernua, and jap.-nica. Three 
Mount Sinai by the name of Tor , that is, th r “ m un- of thefe are natives of Britain ; the alba, nigra, and ar- 
tain,” by way of excellence ; or Gibel or Jibel Moufa , venfis. 

« the mountain of Mofes.” It is 260 miles from Cairo, 1. The alba, or white muftard, which is generally cnl- 
and generally it requires a journey of ten days to travel tivated as a falad herb fur winter and fpring ule. This 
thither. The wildernefs of Sinai,where the Ifraelites rifes with a blanched hairy ftalk two feet high; the 
continued incamped for almoft ayear and, where Mofes leaves are deeplyjagged on their edges and rough. The 
eredted the tabernacle of the covenant, is confiderably flowers are diipofed in loole fpikes at the end of the 
elevated above the reft of the country ; and the afcent branches, (landing upon horizontal footftalks ; they 
to it is by a very craggy way, the greateft part of which have four yellow petals in form of a crOfs, which are 
is cut out of the rock ; then one comes to a large fpace fucceeded by hairy pods, that end with long,, compref- 
of ground, which is a plain furrounded on all fides by fed, oblique beaks; the pods generally contain four 
rocks and eminences, whofe length is nearly 12 miles, white feeds. 

Towards the extremity of this plain, on the north fide, 2. The nigra, or common muftard, which is frequent* 
•two high mountains (how themfelves, the higheft of ly found growing naturally in many parts of Britain, 
which is called Sinai and the other Horeb. The tops of but is alfo cultivated in fields for the feed, of which 
Horeb and Sinai have a very deep afcent, and do not the fauce called mufiard is nude. This rifes with a 
Hand upon much ground, in companion to their extra- branching fta’k four or five feet high ; the lower leaves 
ordinary height: that of Sinai is at lead one-third part are large, rough, and very like thole of turnip; the 
higher than the other, and its afcent is more upright upper leaves are fmaller and lei's jagged. The floweis 
and difficult. are fmall, yellow, and grow in fpiked clufters at the end 

Niebuhr’s Two-German miles and a half up the mountain of the branches ; they have four petals placed in form 
Travels, (lands the co vent of St Catharine. The body of'this of a qrofs, and are fucceeded by fmooth four-cornered 
v°l. i. monaftery is a building 120 feet in length and almoft pods. 

P- 19*. as many in breadth. Before it ftands another fmall 3. The arvenfis, grows naturally on aTable land iru 

building, in which is the only gate of the convent, many parts of Britain. The feed of this is commonly 
which remains always fhut, except when the bilhop is fold under the title of Durham mufiard fed. Or this 
here. At other times, whatever is introduced within there are two varieties, if not diftindl fpecies; the one 
the convent, whether men or provifions, is drawn up by with cut, the other with entire leaves. The (talks rife 
the roof in a baiket, and with a cord and a pulley. The two feet high; the leaves are rough ; in the one they are 
whole building is of hewn (lone ; which, in fuch a de- j,agged like turnip-leaves in the other they are long and 
ftrt, mud have coft prodigious expence and pains. Near entire. The flowers are yellow ; the pods are turgid,, 
this chapel ilfues a fountain of very good frefh water ; angular, and have long beaks. 

it is looked upon as miraculous by fome who cannot con- Muflard, by its acrimony and pungency, Simulates 
ceive how water can flow from the brow’ of fohigh and thefolids, and attenuates vifeid juices ; and hence (lands 
barren a mountain. Five or fix paces from it they defervediy recommended for exciting appetite,, affifting 

Blow a (lone, the height of which is four or five feet, and digeftion, promoting the fluid fecretions, and for the 

breadth about three which, they (ay,, is the very (lone other purpoles of the acrid plants called [antjcorbid-c. It 
whence Mofes caufed the water to gufh out. Its co- imparts its tafte and frr.ell io perledtion to aqueous li- 
lour is of a fpotted giey, and it is as it were fet in a ouors, and by diftillation with w’ater yields an eflential 
kind of earth, when-no other rock appears. This (lone oil of great acrimony. To redtified fpirit its feeds 
has 1 2 holes or channels, which are about a foot wide, givb out very liole either of their fmell or t rile. Sub- 
whtence it is thought the water came forth for the If- jedted to the prefs, they yield a confiderable quantity of 
xaelltcs to drifik. mild infipid oil, which-is as free from, acrimony as that 

-of 


advances to acquaintance, had the moft affable manner, 
and ftrangers were at perfedt eafe in his company. e 
enjoyed a long courfe of uninterrupted health ; but to¬ 
wards the clofe of life fuffered from an acute dueafe, 
and was obliged to employ an affiftant in his profeffional 

_ . r ° r _J* J — *V. urVits'Vi Vton. 
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Pjnrpifm or almonds. They are-applied as an external ftiir.ulant to 
_ J, _ benumbed or paralytic limbs; to parts affected with'fixed 

rheumatic pains ; and to the foies of the' feet, in the 
low it age of acute difeafes, for raifing the pulfe : in'this 
intention, a mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
feeds'and crumb of bread, with the addition fometimes 
of a little bruifed garlic, are made into a cataplafm with 
a fufficitnt quantity of vinegar. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 
form of a cataplafm, compofed chiefly of muftard-feed 
pulverized, and other ingredients mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding article. 

SINCERITY, honefiy of intention, freedom from 
hypocrify. See Moral Philosophy, n° 157. 

SINCIPUT,_ in anatomy, the forepart of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal future. 

SINDY, a province of Hindoftati Proper, bounded 
on the weft by Macran, a province of Perfia; on the 
north by the territories of the king of Candaliar ; on 
the north-eaft by thofe of the Seiks ; on the eaft by a 
fandy defert; and on the fout'h-eaft by Cutch. It ex¬ 
tends along the courfeof the river Sinde or Indus from 
its mouth to Behker or Bhakor, on the frontiers of 
Mnultan. Reckoned that way, it is 300 miles long ; 
and its breadth, in its wideft part, is about 160. In 
many particulars of foil and climate, and in the general 
appearance of the furface, Sindy refembles Egypt; the 
lower part of it being compofed of rich vegetable mould, 
and extended into a wide dell; while the upper part of 
it is a narrow flip of country, confined 'on one fide by a 
ridge of mountains, and on the other by a fandy defert, 
the river Indus, equal at leaft to the Nile, winding 
through the midft of this level valley, and annually 
overflowing it. During great part of the fouth-weft 
monfoon, or at leaft in the months of July, Auguft, 
and part of September, which is the rainy feaion in molt 
other parts of India, the atrnOfphere is here generally 
clouded ; but no rain, falls except very near the fea. In¬ 
deed, very few_fhowers fall during the whole year; 
owing to which, and the neighbourhood of the fandy 
deferts, whi ch bound it on the eaft and on the nrrth- 
weft, theLeats are fo violent, and the winds from thofe 
quarters fo p rohicions, that the houfes are contrived fo 
as to be ocqafionally ventilated by means of apertures 
on the tops of them, refembling the funnels of fmall 
chimneys. When the hot winds prevail, the windows 
are clofely fhut ; and the loweft part of the current 
of air, whch is always the hotted, being thus exclu¬ 
ded, a cooler, becaufe more elevated, part defcends.into 
the houfe through the funnels. By this contrivance 
alio vaft.clouds of dull are excluded; the entrance of 
which would alone be fufficientto fender the houfes un¬ 
inhabitable. The roofs are compofed of thick layers 
of earth inllead of terraces. Few countries are more 
unwholefome to European conftitutions, particularly 
the lower part-of the Delta. The prince of this pro¬ 
vince is a Mahometan, tributary to the kingof Can- 
dahar. He refides at Hydrabad, although Tatta is the 
capital. The' Hindoos, who were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Sindy, are by iheii: Mahometan governors treat¬ 
ed with great rigour, and denied the public exercife of 
their religion ; and this feverity drives vaft numbers of 
them into other countries. The inland parts of Sindy 
produce faltpetre, fal- ammoniac, borax, bezoar, lapis la- 
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zulij and raw filk. They have alfo manufactories of Sine 
cotton and filk or various kinds;, and they make fine *. II 
cabinets, inlaid with ivory, and finely lackered. They . 
alfo export great quantities of butter, clarified and 
wrapt up in duppas, made of the hides of cattle. The 
ladies wear hoops of ivory on both their arms and legs, 
which when they die are burnt with them. They have 
large black cattle, excellent mutton, and fmail hardy 
horfes. Their wild game are deer, hairs, antelopes, 
and foxes, which they hunt with dogs; leopards, and a 
fmall fierce creature called a fhiahgufh. 

SINE or Right Sine of an Arch , in trigonometry, 
is a right line drawn from one end of that jirch, perpen¬ 
dicular to the radius' drawn .to-the other end of the 
arch ; being always equal to half the cord of twice the 
arch. See Trigonometry and Geometry. 

SINECURE, a nominal office, which has a revenue 
without any employment. 

SINEW, a tendon, that which, unite!the mufcles to 
the bones. 0:; 

SINGING, the aftion of making divers infle&ions 
of the voice, agreeable to the ear, and correfpondent 
to the not;s of a fcpg or piece of melody. See Me¬ 
lody. 

The firft thing to be done in learning to fmg, is to 
raife a fcale of notes by tones and femitones to an oc¬ 
tave, and defeend by the fame notes; and then, to rife 
and fall by greater intervals, as a third, fouith, fifth, 

&c. and to do all this by notes of different pitch. Then 
thefe notes are reprefented by lines and fpaces, to which 
■the fyllables fa, fol, la, mi, are applied, and the pupil 
taught to name each line and fpace thereby; whence 
this pradfice is called fol-faing , the nature, reafon, effedts, 

&c. whereof, fee under the article Solfaing. 

Singing of Birds. It is worthy of obfervation, -that 
the female ofiio fpecies of birds ever fings : with' birds* 
it is the reverfe of what occurs in human kind. Among 
the feathered tribe, all the cares of life fall to the lot of 
the tender fex ; theirs is the fatigue of incubatiqp ; and 
the principal fhare in nurfing the helplefs brood : to al¬ 
leviate-thefe fatigues, and to fupport her under them, 
nature hath given to the male the feng, with all the 
little blandifhments and Toothing arts ; thefe he fondly 
exerts (even after courtfhip) on fomefpray contiguous 
to the neft, during the time his mate is performing her 
parental duties. But that fhe fhould be fileilt is alfo 
another wife provifion of nature; for her fong would 
difeover her neft ; as would a gaudinefs of plumage, 
which, for the fame reafon, feems to have been denied, 
her.* ,1 

On the fong of birds feveral curious experiments and 
obfervations have been made by the Hen. Daines Bar¬ 
rington, See Phil. Pranf. vol. lxiii. 

SINGULAR number, in grammar, that number of 
nouns and verbs which Hands oppofed to plural. See- 
Grammar, n° 14. ■ , 

SINISTER, fomething on or towards the left hand. 

Hence fome derive the word finijler , a fmendo ; becaufe 
the gods, by fuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our 
defigns. ' 

Sinister, is ordinarily ufed among us for-unlucky ; 
though, in the facred rites of divination, the Romans' 
ufed it in an oppofite fenfe. Thus avis fmijira, or a bird . 
on the left hand, was efteemed a happy omen : whence, 

in 
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Smifter In the law of the 12 tables? Ave Jiniftra populi magijier which appears from Livy to have become-a cel >ny of iSpanettlK* 
|| cjlo. ' Roman citizens. In the early ages of Chriftian hierar- jh 

Sipontum. Sinister, in heraldry. The finifter fide of an ef- ch.y, abiihop was fixed in this church ; but, under the 
cutcheon is the left-hand fide: the finifter chief, the left Lombards, his fee was united to that of BeneVentum. 
angle of the chief} the finifter bale, the left-hand part Being again feparated, Sipontum became an arcliiepjf- 
of the bafe. copal diocefe in 1094, about which time it was fo ill 

Sinister Afpefl, among aftrologers, is an appearance treated by the Barbarians, that it never recovered its 
of two planets happening according to the fucceffion of fplendour, but funk into fuch fflilery, that in 1260 it 

the figns ; as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the fame de- was a mere delert, from the want of inhabitants, the_ 

gree of Gemini.t ' . decay of commerce, and the infalubrity of the air. Man- 

SINISTIII, a fedt of ancient heretics, thus called fred having taken thefe circurnftances into confideration, 
becaufethey held the left hand in abhorrence, and made began in 1261 to build a new city on the fea-fhcre, to 
it a point of religion not to receive any thing there- which he removed the few remaining Sipontines. (See 
with. ■*> the article Manfredonia). Sipontum was fituated at 

SINKING fund, a provifion made by parliament, the dillance of a mile from the fhore. Excepting a 
confifting of the lurplufage of other funds, intended to part of it- Gotlfic cathedral, fcarce one ftone of the an* 
be appropriated to the payment of the national debt; cient city r.qw remains upon another;, 
on the credit of which very large fums have been bor- SIPUNCULUS, in natural hiftory, c. genus of the 
row.d for public ufes. See National Debt and Re- int,jiina clal's-of worms in the Linntcan iyftem. Its. 
venue. " characters aie thefe the bo'dy is k round and elongated j 

’ SINOPICA terra, in natural hiftory, the name of the mouth attenuated and cylindrical; ar.d the lateral 
a red earth of the oci re kind, called alfo rubrica Jtno- aperture of the body rugged. There are two fperits ; 
pica, and by fome authors finopis. It is a very clofe, com- one found under ftones in the European, and the other 
pad, and weighty earth, of a fine glowing purple co- in the Indian ocean. 

lour. It is of a pure texture, but not very hard, and SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for- 

of m even but dufty luiface. It adheres firmly to the diftinftion’s fake, as it is now gi en indifet iminately to. 
tongue, \i perfed'.y fine and fmootli to the t.-uch, does all men, is always prefixed to the knight’s Chrifti.m 
not crumble eafily between the fingers, and liains the name, either in fpeaking or writing to them, 
hands. It melts very flowly in the mouth, is perfedly SIRCAR, any office under the government in Hin- 
pure a..d fine, of an auftere aftringent tafte, and fer- doftan. It is fometimes ufed for the ftate or govern* 
merus violently with aquafortis. It was dug in Cuppa- rnent itfelf. Likewise a province, or any number of 
docia, and carried for fale to a city in the neighbour- Pergunnahs placed under one head in the government 
hood called Sinope, whence it had its name. It is now books, for conveniency in keeping accounts. In corn- 
found in plenty in New Jerfey, (in North America), mon ufage in Bengal, the unde^ banyans of European 
ard is called by the people ther e bloodjlum. Its fine gentleman- are called friars. ~ 

texture and body, with its high tiorid colour, muft SIRE, a title of honour formerly given to the king 
make it very valuable to painters; and from its aftrin- of France as a mark of fovereh.nty. 
gem y it will probably be a powerful medicine. . Sire, was like wife anciently ufed in the fame fenfa 

SINOPLE, in heraldry, denotes vert, or green co- with Jieur and feigaeur, and applied to barons, gentle- 
lour in armories.—Siuople is ufed to fignify love, youth, men, and citizens. 

beauty, rejoicing, and liberty ; whence it is that letters SIRENS, in fabulous hiftory, certain cckbratcd 
of grace, ambition, legitimation, &c. are always fealed fongftrefles who were ranked among the demigods of 
with green wax antiquity. Hyginus places their birth among the con- 

. SINUOSITY, a feries of bends and turns in arches fequences of the rape of Proiei pine. Others make 
or other irregular figures,” fometimes jutting out and them daughters of the river Acheloiis and one cTf the ' 
fometimes falling in. * _ mules*. The number of the Sirens was three; and * 0v ;.* ' 

SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity in certain bones their names'were l\rthenope , Lygea, and Leucojia■ Some Met. iib* 
and other parts, the entrance wheieof is very narrow, make them half women and half filh others, half, wo- iv. 
and the bottom wider and more fpacious. men and half birds. There are antique reprefentations 

Sinus, in furgery, a little cavity or facculus, fre- or them (till fubtifting under both thefe forms. Paufa- 
quently formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is nias tells us, that the‘Sirens, by the perfuafion of Juno, 

collected. challenged the.Mufes to. a trial of {kill in finginv ; and ' 

SIPHON. See Hydrostatics, n° 25. thefe having vanquiflied them, plucked the golden lea- 

SIPHONANTHUS, in botany; a genus of plants thers from the wings of the Sirens, and formed them 
belonging to the cla-fs of tstrandia and order of mono- into crowns, with which they adorned their own heads. 
gy/th. The corolla is monopetalous, funnel-lliaped ; The- Argonauts a/e laid to have been diverted frnrruhe 
the tube is very narrow, and much longer than the ca- enchantment of their fongs by the fuperl r (trains of 
lyx. There are four berries, each containing one feed. Orpheus : Ulyfies, howew r, had great difficulty in fe- 
There is ■ nly one fpecies, the indica. curing himfelf from' fedufUon. See Odyf. fib. xii. 

k SIPONI UM, Sepuntum, or Sipvs (anc. geng.). Pope, in his notes to the twelfth book of theOdvf- 
a town of Apulia, to denominated (according to Stra- fey, obferves, the critics have'greatly laboured to explain 
b<-) from the great quantity of fepue or cuttlefifh that what was the foundation of this frflion o( the Sirens 
are -brown up -n the coaft. Diomed is fuppofed by We are told by fome, that the Sirens were queens of 
the fame author to have been the founder 01 this place; certain Small Blands named Sirenujfa,. that lie near Ca, 
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fi'tJtis, pr£2i in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of 
T ^ W’ -" rva » upon the top of which that goddefs had a 
temple, as feme affirm, built by Ulyffes. Here there 
was a renowned academy, in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eloquence and the liberal fciences, which 
(gave occafion to the invention of this fable of the fiveet- 
r.efs of the voice and attracting fongs of the Sirens. 
But why then are they fabled to be deftroyers, and 
.painted in fuch dreadful colours ? We are told, that at 
laft the (Indents ahttfed their knowledge, to the colour- 
ing of wrong, the corruption of manners, and the fub- 
Verfion of government: that is, in the language of poe¬ 
try, they were feigned to be transformed into monfters, 
and with their mufic to have enticed paffengers to their 
ruin, who there confirmed their patrimonies, and poi- 
foned their virtues with riot and effeminacy. The place 
is now called Majfa. Same writers tell us of a certain 
bay, contracted within winding (traits and broken 
cliffs, which, by the finging of the winds and beating 
of the waters, returns a delightfubharmony, that allures 
the palfenger to approach, who is immediately thrown 
agaihft the rocks, and fwallowed up by the violent 
eddies. Thus Horace, moralifmg, calls idlenefs a Si¬ 
ren. 

—Vitanda ejl irnprola Siren 
Defida. - 

But the fable may be applied to all pleafures in ge¬ 
neral, which, if too eagerly purfued, betray the incau¬ 
tious into ruin ; while wife men, like Ulyffes, making 
ufe of their reafon, flop their ears againlt their infinua- 
tioris. 

The learned Mr Bryant lays, that the Sirens were 
Ciuhite and Canaanitilb priefts, who had founded tem¬ 
ples In Sicily, which were rendered infamous on account 
of the women who officiated. They were much ad¬ 
mitted to cruel rites, fo that the fhores upon which they 
refided are defcribed as covered with the bones of men 
deftroyed by their artifice. Virgil. JEneid. lib. v. 
'864. 

All ancient authors agree in telling us, that Sirens in¬ 
habited the coaft of Sicily. The name, according to 
Bochart, who derives it from the Phoenician language, 
implies a fongftrefs. Hence it is probable, fays Dr Bur- 
Tuy, that in ancient times there may have been excellent 
lingers, but of corrupt morals, on the coaft of Sicily, 
who, by reducing voyagers, gave rife to this fable. 
And if this conjetture be well founded, he obferves, 
the Mufes are not the only pagan divinities who pre- 
ferved their influence over mankind in modern times; 
for every age has its Sirens, and every Siren her vota^ 
ries ; when beauty and talents, both powerful in tbem- 
felves are united, they become ftill more attrattive. 

Siren, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging to 
the clafs of -amphibia and the order of me antes. It is 
a biped, naked, and furnifhed with a tail; the feet are 
brachiated with claws. This animal was difcovered by 
Dr Garden in Carolina', it is found in fwampy and 
'Phil.Tranf. muddy -places, by the fid-es of pods, under the trunks 
vol. lvi. Q f 0 u trees that hang over the water. The natives 
T ca ll it by the name of mud-ingvana-. Lin nans firft ap¬ 

prehended, that it was the larva of a kind of lizard ; 
but'as its fingers are furnifhed with claws, and it makes 
a croaking noife ,he concluded from thefe propeities, as 
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well as from the fituation of the anus, that it could not Sires 

be the larva of the lizard, and therefore formed of it a II 
new genus under the name of Jiren. He was alfo obli- JSifon., 
ged to eftablifh for this uncommon animal a new order 
called meantes or gliders . the animals of which are am- ' 

phibious, breaihing by means of gills and lungs, and 
furnifhed with arms and chi'll s. 

SIREX, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging 
to the clafs of infeCis, and to the order of bymenoptere. 

The mouth has two ftrong jaws; there are two 
truncated palpi or feelers, filiform antennae, an exferted, 
ftifF, ferrated (ting, a Mile, mucronated abdomen, and 
lanceolated wings. There are feven fpecies. 

SIRIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of tetrandia and order of monogyma. k The 
calyx is quadrifid ; there is no corolla; the nettarium 
is quadriphylloas and crowning the throat of the calyx ; 
the germen is below the corolla ; the ftigma is trifid, 
and the berry triloculan There is only one fpecies, 
the myrtifolium. 

SIRIUS, in allronomy, a bright ftar in the conftel- 
lation Canis. See Astronomy, n°'4C3, &e. 

S 1 RLET (Flavius), an eminent Roman engraver on 
precious ftones : his Lacoon, and reprefentations in mi¬ 
niature of antique (latues at Rome, are very valuable 
and fcarce. He died in 1737. 

SIROCCO, a periodical wind which generally blows 
in Italy and Dalmatia every year about,Eafter. It 
blows from the fouth eaft by fouth : it is attended with 
heat, but not rain ; its ordinary period is twenty p- ort ; 5 > 3 
days, and it ulually ceafes at funfet. When the firocco Travels in¬ 
does not blow in this manner, the fummer is almoft free to Dalma- 
from wefterly winds, whirlwinds, and llorms. This tia > P- 2 77 * 
wind is prejudicial to plants, drying and burning up 
the buds ; though it hurts not men any otherwise 
than by caufing an extraordinary weaknels and lalfitude ; 
inconveniences that are fully compenfated by a plentiful 
fifhing and a good crop of corn on the mountains. In 
the fummer time, when the wefterly wind ceafes for a 
day, it is a fign that the firocco will blow the day fol¬ 
lowing, which ufually begins with a fort of whirl¬ 
wind. 

SISKIN. See Fringilla. 

SISON, bastard-stone parsley, in botany; A 
genus, of plants belonging to the clafs of pentandria> 
and to the order of digynia ; and in the natural fyftem 
arranged under the 45 th order, umbellate. The fruit 
is egg-fhaped and ftreaked ; the involucra are fubtetra- 
phyllous. There, are feven fpecies ; theamomum, inun¬ 
datum, fegetum, verticillatum, falfum, canadenfe, and 
ammi. The four firft are natives of Great Britain. 

1. The amomutn, common baftard parfley, or field ftone- , 
wort, is a biennial plant about three feet high, growing 
wild in many places of Britain. Its feeds are final), 
llriated, of an oval figure and brown colour. Their 
tafte is warm and aromatic. 1 Their whole flavour is ex- ' 
tratted by fpirit of wine, which elevates very little ofit 
in diftillation; and hence the fpirituous extratt has the 
flavour in great perfettion, while the watery extratt has 
very little. A cintture drawn with pure 1'pirit is of a 
green colour. The feeds have, been efteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and carminative ; but are little regarded in the 
prefent prattice. 2. The inundatum, lead water-parfnep. 

"Hie. Item is about-eight or ten inches high, branched. 
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creeping: the leaves, below the water, are ca- the plant® filiquof® more certainly effectual, by deter- 
pillary ; above it are pinnated : the umbels are bifid. „ mining them more powerfully to an acefcent fermenta- 
It grows in ditches and pends, j. Ssgetum, corn par- . tion. 

2. Silveftre, or water-rocket. The ftem is weak, 
branched,and aboveafoot high. The leaves are pinnated; 
the pints* lance-fhaped, and ferrated ; the flowers fmall, 


{ley, or hone) wort. The ftems are numerous, {lender, 
ftriated, branched, and leaning ; the leaves are pinna¬ 
ted ; the pinnae are oval, pointed, and ferrated, fix or 
eight pair, and one at the end ; the umbels fmall and 
drooping ; the flowers minute and white. It grows in 
corn-fields and hedges. 4. Verticillatum verticillate fi- 
fon, has fmall leaves in whirls, and capillary ; the ftem 
is two feet, with few leaves 5 the common umbel is com- 
pofed of 8 or 10 rays-, the partial of 18 or 20 ; both in- 
volucra are compofed of five or fix acute foliola ; the- 
flowers are all hermaphrodite, and the petals white. 

SISTRUM, or Cistrum, a kind of ancient mufi- 
cal inftrumert ufed by the priefts of Ifis and Ofiris. 
It is deftribed by Spon as of an oval form, in manner 
of a racket, with three fticks traverfing it breadthwife ; 
'which playing freely by the agitation of the whole in- 
ftrument, yielded a kind of found which to them Teem¬ 
ed melodious. Mr Malcolm takes the fiftium to be no 
better than a kind of a rattle. Oifelus obferves, that the 
fiftrum is found reprefented on feveral medals, and on 
talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM, water-cresses, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of tetradynamia, 
and. to the order of Jtliquofa ; and in the naturalfyftem 
ranged under the 39th order, Siliqmfe. The filiqua, 
or pod, opens with valves fomewhat llraight. The ca¬ 
lyx and corolla are expanded. There are 29 fpecies, of 
which eight are natives of Britain ; the nafturtium, or 
common water-crefs ; fylveftre, water-rocket; amphi- 
bium, water-radifh; terreftre, annual water-radifh ; 
monenfe: fophia, flixweed; irio, broad-leaved hedge- 
muftard. 

1 . The nafturtium grows on the brinks of rivulets and 
water ditches. The leaves have from 6 to 8 pair of 
fmooth fucculent and fefiile pinnte; the flowers are 
fmall and white, and grow in (hortfpikes or tufts. The 
leaves of water-crefles have a moderately pungent tafte, 
emit a quick penetrating fmell, like that of muftard feed, 
but much weaker. Their pungent matter is taken up 
both by watery and fpirituous menftrua, and accompa¬ 
nies the aqueous juice, which fifties copioufly upon ex- 
preffion, It is very volatile, fo as to arife in great part 
in diftillation with rectified fpirt, as well as with Water, 
and almoft totally to exhale in drying the leaves, or in- 
fpiffating by the geintleft heat to the confidence of an 
extract, either the expreffed juice, or the watery or 
fpirituous tinfiures. Both the infpiflated juice, and the 
watery extract difeover to the tafte a faline impregna¬ 
tion, and in keeping throw up cryftalline efflorefeences 


and yellow; and grow frequently in {hallow water. 

3. Amphibium, or water-radifti. The ftem is firm, 
eredt, and two or three feet high ; the leaves are pin- 
natifid, and ferrated; the flowers are yellow, and in 
fpikes; the pods are fomewhat oval, and ftiort. It 
grows in water. 

4. Terreftre, or land-rocket* The leaves are pinna- 
titid ; the pods are filled with feed ; the root is annual, 
and white ; the ftem is angular, red-green, and fmooth. 

5. Murale, or wall-rocket. The ftems are rough; and 

about eight inches high ; the leaves grow on foot-ftalks, 
lance-fliaped, fmooth, finuated, and ferrated; the flowers 
are yellow ; the pods a little compreffed, and {lightly 
carinated. It grows on fimdy ground in the North, 
Anglefea, Sic. , 

6. Monenfe, or yellow rocket. The ftem is fmooth, 
and about 6 or 8 inches high ; the leaves are pinnatifid ; 
the pinnae remote, generally 7 pair ; the flower is yel¬ 
low ; the petals entire ; the calyx is clofed. It grows 
in the Ifle of Man. 

7. Irio, broad-leaved rocket, or hedge muftard ; the 
ftem is fmooth, and about two feet high ; the leaves are 
broad, naked, pinnated, and halberd Ihaped at the end ; 
the flowers are yellow, and the pods ereCt. , It grows 
on wafte ground. 

8. Sophia, flixweed. The ftem is firm, branched, and 
two or three feet high ; the leaves are multifid; the fig¬ 
ments are narrow ; the flowers are yellow ; the petals 
much lefs than the calyx; the podsarelong, ftiff,curved, 
without Ryle, and ereCt; the feeds are minute, and yel¬ 
low. It grows on walls, wafte ground, &c. 

SISYPHUS, in fabulous hiftory, one of the de- 
feendents, of Eolus, married Merope, one of the 
pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. Pie refided at E* 
pyra in Peloponnefus, and was a very crafty man* 
Others fay, that he was a Trojan fecretary, who was 
punt (bed for difeovering fecrets of ftate; and others 
again, that he was a notorious robber, killed by The- 
feus. However, all the poets agree that he was punifli- 
ed in Tartarus for his crimes, by rolling a great ftqne 
to the top of a hill, which coitftantly recoiled, and, 
rolling down inceftantly, renewed his labour. 

S 1 SYRINCHIUM, in botany: A genus of'plants 
belonging to the clafs of gynandria, and order of Irian-. 
dria; and in the natural fyftem ranged under the 6th or¬ 
der, Enfate. The fpatha is diphyllous ; there are 6 
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to the furface. On diftilling confiderable quantities of plane petals. The capfule is trilocular and inferior. 
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the herb with Water, a fmall proportion of afubtile vo¬ 
latile very pungent oil is obtained* 

Water-crefles obtain a place in the Materia Medica 
. for their antifcorbutic qualities, which have been long 
. very generally acknowledged by phyUriahs. They are 
. alfo fuppofed to purify the blood and humours, and to 
open vileeral .obftrudtions. They are nearly allied to 
feurvy-grafs, but are more mild and pleafant, and for this 
reafon are frequently eaten as falad. In the pharma¬ 
copoeias .the juice of this plant is directed with that of fmall angle ; noftrils fmall, covered with briftles refleCt- 
Rurvy-grafs and Seville oranges : and Dr Cullen has re- ed over them; tongue fliort, horny at the end, and 
marked, that the addition of acids renders the juices of jagged; toes placed three forward and one backward ; 
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There are two fpecies, the bermudiana and palmifo- 
lium. 

SITE, denotes the fituation of an houfe, &c. 
and fometiines the ground-plot or fpot of earth? it 
{lands on. 

SlTTA Nuthach, in ornithology: A genus be¬ 
longing to the clafs of a-oes, and order of pice. It is 
thus characterized by Dr Latham. The bill is for the 
moft part ftraight; on the lower mandible there is a 
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p. 647. 
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Si ta the middle toe joined clofely at the bafe to both 

H the outmoft ; back toe as large as the middle one,— 

there are 11 fpecies: the europsea, canadenfis, caroli- 
peniis, jamaicenfis, pufilla, major, naevia, furinamenfis, 
cafra, longiroftra, and chloris. The europaea, or nut¬ 
hatch, is m length near five inches three-quarters, 
in breadth nine inches ; the bill is ftrong and ftraight, 
about three-quarters of an inch long ; the upper man¬ 
dible black, the lower white : the irides are hazel; the 
crown of the head, back, and coverts of the wings, of a 
fine bluifh grey ; a black ftroke pafl'es over the eye from 
the mouth : the cheeks and chin are white ; the breaft 
and belly of a dull orange-colour; the quill-feathers 
dufky; the wings underneath are marked with two 
fpots, one white at the root of the exterior quihs, the 
other black at the joint of the baftard-wing ; the tail 
confifts of twelve feathers; the two middle are grey, 
the two exterior feathers tipt with grey ; then fucceeds 
a tranfverfe white fpot ; beneath that the red is black : 
the legs are of a pale yellow ; the back toe very ftrong, 
and the claws large. The female is like the male, but 
l@fs in fize, and weighs commonly 5 or atmoil 6 drams. 
The eggs are fix or feven in number, of a dirty white, 
dotted with rufous; thefe are depofited in fome hole of 
a tree, frequently one which has been deferted by a 
■woodpecker, on the rotten wood mixed with a little 
mofs, &c. If the entrance be too large, the bird nice¬ 
ly ftops up part of it with clay, leaving only a fmall 
hole for itfelf to pafs in and out by. While the hen is 
fitting, if any one puts a bit of ftiek into the hole, fhe 
Lilies like a lnake, and is fo attached to her eggs, that 
fhe will fooner fuffer any one to pluck off her feathers 
than fly away. During the time of incubation, the 
male fupplies her with fuftenance, with all the tendernefs 
of an affeftionate mate. 

The bird runs up and down the bodies of trees, like 
the woodpecker tribe; and feeds not only on infects, 
but nuts, of which it lays up a confiderablfi provifion in 
the hollows of trees. It is a pretty fight, fays Mr 
Willoughby, to fee her fetch a nut out of her hoard, 
place it fall in a chink, and then, Handing above it with 
its head downwards, ftriking it with all its force, break 
the fhell, and catch up the kernel. It is fuppofed not 
to fleep perched on a twig like other birds; for when 
confined in a cage, it prefers fleeping in a hole or cor¬ 
ner. When at reft it keeps the head down. In autumn 
it begins to make a chattering noife, being filent for the 
greateft part of the year.” Dr Plott tells us, that this 
bird, by putting its bill into a crack in the bough of a 
tree, can make fuch a violent found as if it was rending 
afunder, fo that the noife may be heard at leaft twelve 
fcore yards. 

SITOPHYLAX,S/To<))i;xaS,formedfrom 071-05“ corn,” 
and “ keeper,” in antiquity, an Athenian magi- 

ftrate, who had the fuperintendence of the corn, and 
was to take care that nobody bought more than-was ne- 
ceijary for the provifion of his family. By the Attic 
laws, particular perfons were prohibited from buying 
more than fifty meafures of wheat a man ; and that fuch 
perfons might not purchafe more, the lltophylax was 
appointed to fee thelaws properly executed. It was A 
capital crime to prevaricate in it. There where 15 of 
thefe Jitophylaces, ten for the city, and five for the Pi¬ 
tre sms. 

SIVA, a same given by the Hindoos to the Supreme 


Being, when confidered as the avenger or deftroyer. Sir Siva, - 
William Jones has fitown that in feveral reTpefts the cha- Sium.. 
rafter of Jupiter and Siva are the fame. As Jupiter 
overthrew the Titans ar.d giants, fo did Siva overthrow fearches, 
the Daityas, or children of Diti, who frequently rebel¬ 
led againft Heaven ; and as during the conteft the god 
of Olympus was furnilhed with lightening and thunder¬ 
bolts by an eagle, fo Brahma, who is forr.etimes repre- 
fented riding on the Garuda, or eagle, prefented the 
god of deftruftion with fiery fhafts. Siva alfo corre- 
fponds with the Stygian Jove, or Pluto ; for, if we can 
rely on a Perfian tranflation of the Bhagavat, the fove- 
reign of Patala, or the infernal regions, is the king of 
ferpents, named Sejhanaga,- who is exhibited in painting- 
and fculpture, with a diadem and feeptre, in the^fame 
manner as Pluto. There is yet another'attribute of 
Siva, or Mahadeva, by which he is vifiblydiftinguiflied 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deftroy, ac¬ 
cording to the Vedantis of India, the Sufis of Perfia, 
and many philofophers of our European fchools, is only 
to generate and reproduce in another form. Hence the 
god of deftruftion is holden in this country to prefide 
over generation, as a fymbol of which he rides on a white 
bull. Can we doubt that the loves and. feats cf Jupiter 
Genitor (not forgetting the white bull of Europa),and 
his extraordinary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfae- 
tory reafon is commonly given, have a conneftion with 
the Indian philofophy and mythology i 

SIUM Water Parsnep, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and order of 
digynia , and in the natural fyftem ranging under the 
45th order, Umbellate The fruit is a little ovated, and 
ftreaked. The involncrum is polyphyllous, and the pe¬ 
tals are heart-lhaped. There are 12 fpecies ; the lati- 
folium, anguftifolium, nodiflorum, fifarum, ninfi rigi- 
dius, japonicum, falearica, grsecum, ficulum, repens, 
and decumbens. The three firft are natives of Britain. 

1. The latifblium, or great Water-parfnep, which grows 
fpontaneoufly in many places both of England and Scot¬ 
land on the fides of lakes, ponds, and rivulets. The 
ftalk is ereft and furrowed, a yard high or more. The 
leaves are pinnated with three or four pair of large el¬ 
liptic pinnee, with an odd one at the end, all ferrated 
on the edges. The ftalk and branches are terminated 
with ereft umbels, which is the chief charafteriftic of 
the fpecies. Cattle are faid to have run mad by feed¬ 
ing upon this plant. 2. The angujlifolium, or narrow¬ 
leaved water-parfnep, has pinnated leaves ; the axillary 
umbels are pedunculated, and the general involucrum is 
pinnatifid. It grows in ditches and rivulets, but is not 
common. 3. The nodiflorum, reclining water-parfnep, 
has pinnated leaves, but the axillary umbels are leffile. 

It grows on the fides of rivulets. 

The fiumfifarum, orflsirret, is a native of China, but has 
been for along time cultivated in Europe, and particu¬ 
larly in Germany. The root is a bunch oiflefhy fibres, 
each of which is about as thick as a finger, but very un¬ 
even, covered with a whitifh rough bark, and has a hard 
core or pith running thro’ the centre. From the crown 
of this bunch come feveral wingedleaves, confiftingof two 
or three pair of oblong der.tated lobes each, and termina- • 
ted by an odd one. The ftalk rifes to about two feet, is 
fet with leaves at the joints, and breaks into branches 
towards the top, each terminating with an umbel of 
fmall white flowers, which are fuccesded by ftriated 
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Six-clerks feeds like thofe of parfley. Skirrets come neareft to 
ll parfneps of any of the efculent roots, both for flavour 
and nutritive qualities. They are rather fweeter than 
the pavfnep, and therefore to £ome few palates are not 
altogether fo agreeable. 

Mr Margraaf extraded from i lb. of fkirret root tr¬ 
ounces of pure fugar. 

SIX-Ci.eb.ks, officers in chancery of great account, 
next in degree below the twelve mailers, whofe bufinefs 
is to inrolcommiffions, pardons, patents, warrants, See. 
which pafs the great feal, and to tranfad and file all 
proceedings by bill, anfwer, &c. 'They were anciently 
clerki, and forfeited their places, if they married ; but 
when the conftitution of the court began to alter, a law 
was made to permit them to marry. Stat. 14. and 15. 
Hen. VIII. cap. 8. They are alfo folicitors for parties 
in fuits depending in the court of chancery. Under 
them are 6 deputies and 60 clerks, who, with the under 
clerks, do the bufinefs of the office. 

SIX Nations. See Niagara. 

SIXTH, in mufic, one of the fimple original con¬ 
cords, or harmonical intervals. . See Interval. 

SIXTUS V. (Pope), was born the 13th December 
1521, in La Marca, a village in the feigniory of Mont- 
alto. His father, Francis Peretti, was a gardener, and 
his mother a fervant maid. He was their eldeft child, 
and was called Felix. At the age of nine he was 
hired out to an inhabitant of the village to keep 
-fheep; but difobliging his mailer, he was foon after 
degraded to be keeper , of the hogs. He was en¬ 
gaged in this employment when Father Michael An¬ 
gelo Selleri, a Francifcan friar, alked the road to Af- 
coli, where he was going to preach. Young Felix 
conducted him thither, and ftruck the father fo much 
with his converfation and eagernefs for knowledge, that 
he recommended him to the fraternity to which he had 
come. Accordingly he was received among them, in¬ 
verted with the habit of a lay brother, and placed un¬ 
der the facriftan, to affift in fweeping the.church, lighting 
the candles, and other offices of that nature ; for which 
he was to be taught the refponfes, and the rudiments 
of grammar. His progrefs in learning was fo furprifimg, 
that at the age of 14 he was thought qualified to be¬ 
gin his noviciate, and was admitted the year following 
to make his profeffion. 

He purfued his ftudies with fuch unwearied affiduity, 
that he was foon reckoned equal to the belt difputants. 
He was ordained prieft in 1545, when he aflumed the 
name of Father Montalto ; foon after he took his doc¬ 
tor’s degree, and was appointed profeffor of theology 
at Sienna. It was then that he fo effectually recom¬ 
mended himfelf to Cardinal di Carpi, and his fecretary 
Boffius, that they ever remained his Heady friends. 
Meanwhile the feverity and obftinacy of his temper 
inceffantly engaged him in difputes with his monaf- 
tic brethren. His reputation for eloquence, which 
was now fpread over Italy, about this time gain¬ 
ed him fome new friends. Among thefe were the 
Colonna family, and Father Ghifilieri, by whofe recom¬ 
mendation he was appointed inquifitor-general at Ve¬ 
nice; but he exerciied that office with fo much feveri¬ 
ty, that he was obliged to flee precipitately from that 
city. " Upon this he went to Rome, where he was made 
procurator-general of his order, and foon after accom¬ 
panied Cardinal Buon Compagnon into Spain, as a 
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chaplain and confultor to the inquifition. There he ^Sixtu s^ 
was treated with great refped, and liberal offers were m 

made him to induce him to continue in Spain, which* 
however, he could not be prevailed on to accept. 

In the mean time, news were brought to Madrid that 
Pius IV. was dead, and that Father Ghifilieri, who 
had been made Cardinal Alexandrino by Paul IV. had 
fucceeded him under the name of Pius V. Thefe 
tidings filled Montalto with joy, and not without rea- 
fon, for he was immediately inverted by the pontiff with 
new dignities. He was made general of his order, bi- 
fhop of St Agatha, was foon after raifed to the digni¬ 
ty of cardinal, and received a penfion. About this 
time he was employed by the Pope to draw up the bill 
of excommunication againft Queen Elizabeth. 

He began now to cart, his eyes upon the papacy; 
and, in order to obtain it, formed and executed a plafi 
of hypocrify with unparalleled conftancy and fuccefs. 

He became humble, patient, and affable. He changed 
his drefs, his air, his words, and his adions, fo com¬ 
pletely, that his moft intimate friends declared him a 
new man. Never was there fuch an abfolute vic¬ 
tory gained over the paffions; never was a fictitious 
pharafter fo long maintained, nor the foibles of humati * 
nature fo artfully concealed. He courted the ambafla- 
dors of every foreign power, but attached himfelf to 
the interefts of none ; nor did he accept a iingle favour 
that would have laid him under any peculiar obligation. 

He had formerly treated his relations with the greateft 
tendernefs, but he now changed his behaviour altoge.- 
ther. When his brother Anthony came to vifit him, 
he lodged him in an inn, and fent him home next day, 
charging him to inform his family that he was now dead 
to his relations and the world. 

When Pius V. died in 1572, he entered the conclave 
with the other cardinals, but feemed altogether indiffe¬ 
rent about the eledion, and never left his apartment ex- 
cept to bis devotion. When folicited to join any party, 
he declined it, declaring that he was of no cpnfequence, 
and that he would leave the choice of a Pope entirely 
to perfons of greater knowledge and experience. When 
Cardinal Buon Compagnon, who affumed the name of 
Gregory XIII. was eleded, Montalto aflured him. that; 
he never wiffied for any thing fo much in his life, and 
that he would always remember his goodnefs, and the 
favours he had conferred on him in Spain. But the 
new Pope treated him with the greateft contempt, and 
deprived him of his penfion. 'The cardinals alfo, de¬ 
ceived by his artifices, paid him no greater refped, 
and ufed to call him, by way of ridicule, the Roman 
heart ; the afs of La Marca. 

He now aflumed all the infirmities of old age ; his 
head hung down upon his {boulders ; he tottered as he 
walked, and fupported himfelf on a (laff. His voice 
became feeble, and was often interrupted by a cough 
fo exceedingly fevere, that it feemed every moment to 
threaten his diflblution. He interfered in no puWic 
tranfadiens, but fpent his whole time in ads of devo¬ 
tion and benevolence. Mean time he conftantly em¬ 
ployed the ableft fpies, who brought him intelligence 
of every particular. 

When Gregory XIII. died in 1585, he entered the 
conclave with the greateft reludance,. and immediately 
{hut himfelf up in his chamber, and was no more 
thought of than if he had not exifted. When he went 
3 T 2 “ W 
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to mafs, for which purpofe alone he left his apartment, 
he appeared perfectly indifferent about the event of the 
eledfion. He joined no party, yet flattered all. 

He knew early that there would be great divifions 
in the conclave, and he was aware that when the leaders 
of the different parties were difappointed in their own 
views, they all frequently agreed in theele&ion of fome 
old and infirm cardinal, the length of whofe life would 
merely enable them to prepare themfelves fufficiently 
for the next vacancy. Thefe views direfted his conduit, 
nor was he miftaken in his hopes of luccefs. 

Three cardinals, the leaders of oppofite fa&ions, be¬ 
ing unable to procure the eleilion which each of them 
Aviflied, unanimoufly agreed to make choice of Mont- 
alto. When they came to acquaint him wiith their in¬ 
tention,' he fell into fuch a violent fit of coughing that 
every perfon thought he would expire on the fpot. He 
told them that his reign would laft but a few days j 
that, befides a continual difficulty of breathing, he 
wanted ftrength to fupport fuch a weight, and that his 
fmall experience rendered him very unfit for fo impor¬ 
tant a charge. He conjured them all three not to 
abandon him, but to take the whole weight of affairs 
upon their own fhoulders and declared that he would 
never accept the mitre upon any other terms : “ If you 
are refolved,” added he, “ to make me Pope, it will 
only be placing yourfel.ves on the throne. For my part, 
I fhall be fatisfied with the bare title. Let the world 
call me Pope, and I make you heartily welcome to the 
power and authority’’. The cardinals fwallowed the bait, 
and exerted themfelves, fo effectually that Montalto was 
elected. He now pulled off the mafk which he had 
worn for 14 years. No fooner was his election fecured, 
than he ftarted from his feat, flung down his ftaff in the 
middle of the hall, and appeared almoft a foot taller 
than he had done for feveral years. 

When he was afked, according to cuftom, if he would 
accept of the Papacy, he replied, “ It is trifling to afk 
whether I will accept what I have already accepted.— 
However, to fatisfy any fcruple that may arife, I tell 
you that I accept it with great pleafure, and would ac¬ 
cept another if I could get it ; for I find myfelf able, 
by the Divine affiftance, to manage two papacies.” His 
former complaifance and humility difappeared, together- 
with his infirmities, and he now treated all around him 
with referve and haugbtinefs. The -firft care of Six¬ 
tus V. the name which Montalto affumed,’was to cor¬ 
rect the abufes, and put a flop to the enormities, which 
were daily committed in every part of the ecclefiaftical 
ftate. The lenity of Gregory’s government had intro¬ 
duced a general licentioufnefs of manners, which bur ft 
forth with great violence, after that Pontiff’s death. 
It had been ufual with former Popes to releafe delin¬ 
quents on the day of their coronation, who were there¬ 
fore accuftomed to furrender themfelves voluntary pri¬ 
foners immediately after the eleCfion of the Pope. -At 
prelent, however they were fatally difappointed.—. 
When the governor of Rome and the Keeper of St 
Angelo waited on his Holinefs, to know his intention 
in this particular, he replied, “ What have you to do 
with pardons, and releafing of prifoners ? Is it not fuf- 
ifcient that our predeceffor has fuffered the judges to 
remain unemployed thefe 13 years? Shall we alfo (lain 
our pontificate with the fame negleCl of juftice ? We 
have too long feen, with inexpreffible concern, the prodi- 
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gious degree of wickednefs that reigns in the ftate to Sixtus, 
think of granting pardons. Let the prifoners be brought 
to a fpeedy trial, and punifhed as they deferve, to fhow 
the world that Divine Providence has called us to the 
chair of St Peter, to reward the good, and. cliaftife the 
wicked ; that we bear not the fword in vain, but are the 
minifters of God, and a revenger to execute wrath on. 
them that do evil.” 

He appointed commiffioners to infpeCt the conduCt 
of the judges, difplaced thofe who were inclined to le¬ 
nity, and put others of fevere difpofitions in_their room.. 

He offered rewards to any perfon who could convict 
them of corruption or partiality. He ordered the fyn- 
dics of all the towns and figniories to make out a com¬ 
plete lift of the diforderly perfons within their diftriCb,. 
and threatened the ftrapado for the fmalleft ■omiflioa. In 
confequence of this edict, the fyndic of Albino was 
fcourged in the market-place, becaufe he had left his 
nephew, an incorrigible libertine, out of his lift. 

He made very fevere laws againft -robbers and a (bif¬ 
fins. Adulterers, when difcovered, fuffered death; and 
they who willingly fuhmitted to the proftitution of their 
wives, a cuftom then common in Rome, received the 
-fame punifhment. He was particular ly careful of the 
purity of the female fex,. and never forgave thofe who 
attempted to debauch them. 

His execution of juftice was as prompt as his edicts 
were rigorous. A Swifs happening to give a Spanifh 
gentleman a blow with his halberd, was ftruck by him fo 
rudely with a pilgrim’s ftaff that he expired on the fpot. 

Sixtus informed the governor of Rome that he was to 
dine early, and that juftice muft be executed on the cri¬ 
minal before he fat down to table. The Spanifh am- 
baffador and four cardinals intreated him not to dis¬ 
grace the gentleman by fuffering him to die on a gib¬ 
bet, but to order him to be beheaded. “ He (ball be 
hanged (replied Sixtus), but I will alleviate his difgrace 
by doing him the honour to affift perfonally at his 
death.” He ordered a gibbet to be ereCted before his 
own windows, where he continued fitting during the 
whole execution. He then called to his fervants to 
bring in dinner, declaring that the aCt of juftice which 
be had juft feen had increafed his appetite. When he 
rofe from table, -he exclaimed, “ G.od be praifed for the ; 
good appetite with which I have dined !”‘ 

When Sixtus afcended the throne, the whole ecclefi¬ 
aftical ftate was infefted with bands of robbers, who,, 
from their numbers and outrages, were exceedingly for¬ 
midable ; by his prudent and vigorous conduft, how¬ 
ever, he in a Ihort time extirpated the whole of thefe 
banditti. 

Nor was the vigour of his condudl lefs confpicuous 
in his tranfaftions with foreign nations. Before he had 
been pope two months he quarrelled with Philip II, of 
Spain, Henry III. of France, and Henry king of Na¬ 
varre. His intrigues indeed in fome meafure influenced' 
all the councils of Europe. 

After his acceffion to the pontificate, he fent for his 
family to Rome,, with exprefs orders that they fhould 
appear in a decent and modeft manner. Accordingly, 
his fifter Camilla came thither, accompanied by her 
daughter and two grandchildren. Some cardinals, in 
order to pay court to the pope, went out to rqeet her, 
and introduced her in a very magnificent drefs. Six¬ 
tus pretended not to know, her, and afked two or three 

times. 
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St'xtus. times who (he was: Upon this one of the card.nals faid, 
--v--w a ; s y 0ur fifter, holy father,” “ I have but one fil¬ 
ter (replied Sixtus with a frown), and (he is a poor 
woman at Le Grotte; if you have introduced her in 
this difguife, I declare I do not know her ; yet I think 
I would know her again, if I faw her in the clothesihe 
ufed to wear.” 

Her condufiors at laft found it neceflary to carry 
her to an inn, ,and ftrip her of her finery. When Ca¬ 
milla was introduced a fecond time, Sixtus embraced 
her tenderly, and laid, “ Now we know indeed that it 
is our filler: nobody (hall make a princefs of you but 
ourfelves.” He ftipulated with his filler, that (he 
fhould neither alk any favour in matters of government, 
•nor intercede for criminals, nor interfere in the admini- 
ftration of juftice ; declaring that every requell of that 
kind would meet with a certain refufal. Thefe terms 
being agreed to, and punctually obferved, he made 
the moll ample provifion not only for Camilla bqt for 
his whole relations. 

This great man was alfo an encourager of learning. 
He caufed an Italian tranflation of the Bible to be pub- 
lilhed, which raifed a good deal of difcontent among 
the Catholics. When fome cardinals reproached him 
for his condudt in this refpefi, he replied, ** It was 
publilhed for the benefit of you cardinals who cannot 
read Latin.” 

Sixtus died in 1590, after having reigned little more 
than five years. His death was afcribed to poifon, faid 
to have been adminiftered by the Spaniards j but the 
ftwy feems rather improbable. 

It was to the indulgence of a difpofition naturally 
formed for feverity, that all the defects of this wonder¬ 
ful man are to be afcribed. Clemency was a ftranger 
to his bofom ; his punifliments were often too cruel, and 
feemed fometimes to border on revenge. Pafquin was 
drefled one morning in a very nafty fhirt, and being 
afked by Martorio why he wore fuch dirty linen? replied, 
' that he could get no other, for the pope had made his 
waflierwoman a princefs, alluding to Camilla, who had 
formerly been a laundrefs. The pope ordered firiCt 
fearch to be made for the author of this lampoon, and 
offered him his life and a thoufand piftoles if he would 
difcover himfelf. The author was Ample enough to 
make his appearance and claim the reward. “ It is 
true (faid the pope)- we made fuch a promife, and we 
(hall keep it; your life (hall be fpared, and you (hall re¬ 
ceive the money prefently: but we have referved to 
ourfelves the power of cutting off your hands and bo¬ 
ring your tongue through, to prevent your being fo 
witty for the future.” It is needlefs- to add, that the 
fentence was immediately executed. This, however, is. 
the only inftance of his relenting the many fevere fa- 
tires that weie published againft him., 

But though the conduct of Sixtus feldom excites 
love, it generally commands our efteem, and fometimes 
our admiration. He flrenuoufly defended the caufe of 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan : he never refufed 
audience to the injured, however wretched or forlorn 
their appearance was. He never forgave thofe magi- 
ftates who were capable of partiality or corruption ; 
nor fuffered crimes to pafs unpunifhed, whether commit¬ 
ted by the rich or the poor. He was firugul, tempe¬ 
rate, fobeiyand neyer neglefied to regard the fmalieft 


favour which Lad been conferred on him before his ex Siya gfuft-, 
altation. Sizer. 

When he mounted the throne, the treafury was 
rot only exhaufted, but in debt 1 at his death it con- 
tainded five millions of gold 

Rome was indebted to him for feveral of her great- 
eft embellilhrnents, particularly the Vatican library : it 
was by him, too, that trade was firft introduced into 
the Ecclefiaftical State. 

SIYA-ghush, the caracal of Buffon, an animal of 
the cat kind. See Felis, n° xviii, 

SIZAR, or Sizer., in Latin Sizator, an appellation 
by which the lowed. order of ftudents in the univerfi- 
ties of Cambridge and Dublin are diftinguiflied, is de¬ 
rived from the word Jtzr, which in Cambridge, and 
probably in Dublin likewife, has a peculiar meaning. 

Tojize, ip the language of the univerfity, is to get 
any fort of vifiuals from the kitchens, which the ftu¬ 
dents may want in their own rooms, or in addition to 
their commons in the hall, and for which they pay the 
cooks or butchers at the-end of each quarter. A fize 
of any thing is the fmalieft quantity of that thing which 
can he thus bought: two fizes, or a part of beef, being 
nearly equal to what a young perfon will eat of that 
difh to his dinner ; and a fize of ale or beer being equal 
to half an Englifti pint. 

The fizars are divided into two claffes, viz. fubfiza- 
tores or fizars, and fizatores or proper fizars. The 
former of thefe are fupplied with commons from the 
table of the fellows and fellow-commoners; and in for¬ 
mer times, when thefe were more fcanty than they are 
now, they were obliged to fupply the deficiency by fi- 
zing, as is fometimes the cafe (till. The proper fizars, 
had formerly no commons at all, and were therefore 
obliged to fize the whole. In St John’s college they 
have now fome commons allowed them for dinner* 
from a benefafiion, but they are ftill obliged to fize- 
their fuppers: in the other colleges they are allowed a 
part of the fellow-commons, but muft -fize the reft;. 
and from being thus obliged to fize the whole or part 
of their vifiuals, the whole order derived the name of 
Jizars. 

In Oxford, the order fimilar to that of fizar is deno¬ 
minated fervitor, a name evidently derived from the me¬ 
nial duties which they perform. In both univerfities thefe- 
orders were formerly diftinguifhed by round caps anti 
gowns of different materials from thofe of the penfioners 
or commoners, the order immediately above them. But. 
about 30 years ago the round cap was entirely aboliftied: 
in both feminaries. There is ftill, however,, in Oxford,, 
we believe, a diftinfiion in the gowns, and there is 
alfo a trifling difference in fome of the fmall colleges in 
Cambridge; but in the large colleges the drefs of the 
penfioners and fizars is entirely the fame. 

In Oxford, the fervitors are ftill obliged to wait at 
table on' the fellows; and gentlemen-commoners ; but 
much to the credit of the univeriity of Cambridge, tlys. 
moll degrading and difgraceful cuftom was entirely- 
aboliftied about 10 or 12 years ago, and of courfe the 
fizars of Cambridge are now on a much more refpefi- 
able footjag than the fervitors of Oxford. 

The fizars are not upon the foundation, and there¬ 
fore while they continue fizars are not capable of be¬ 
ing defied fellows; but they may at any time, if they 

choofe*. 
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choofe, become penfioners; and they generally fit for it of a darkith red : if it is too thick for drawing, yon Skating, 
fcholarfhips immediately before they take their Hr(l dc- may thin it with fome oil of turpentine. The chief ufe 

gree. If fuccefiful, they are then pn the founda- of this fize is for laying 011 metals, 

tion, and are entitled to become candidates for fellow- The belt gold-fize for burnilhing is made as follows ; 
fliips when they have got that degree. In the mean Take fine bole, what quantity you pleafe ; grind it 

time, while they continue fizars, befides free commons finely on a piece of marble, then fcrape into it a little 

they enjoy many benefa£tions, which Have been made beef-fuet; grind all well together ; after which mix in 
at different times, under the name of ftzar’s prater, ex- a fmall proportion of parchment-fize with a double pro- 
hlbitions, See. and the rate of tuition, the rent of rooms, portion of water, and it is done. - 

and other things of that fort within their refpetfive col- To make filver-fize. Take tobacco-pipe clay in fine 
leges, is lefs than to the other orders. But tho’ their edu- powder, into which fcrape fome black-lead and a little 
cation is thus obtained at a lefs expence, they are not now Genoa foap, and grind them all together with parch- 
confidered as a menial order ; for fizars, penfioner-fcho- mertt fize as already diredted. 

lars, and even fometimes fellow-commoners, mix toge- SKATING, an exercife on ice, both graceful and 
ther with the utmoft cordiality. It is worthy of re- healthy. Although the ancients were remarkable for 
mark, that at every period this order has fupplied the their dexterity in moll; of the athletic fports, yet Ika- 
univerfity with its moll diftinguilhed officers ; and that ting feems to have been unknown to them. It may 
many of the moll illuftrious members of the church, therefore be confidered as a modern invention ; and pro- 
many of the moll diftinguilhed men in the other libe- hably it derived its origin in Holland, where it was 
ral profeffions, have, when under-graduates, been ft- pradlifed, not only as a graceful and elegant amufefnent, 
zars, when that order was on a lefs refpe&able footing but as an expeditious modfe of travelling when the lakes 
than it is now. and canals were frozen up during winter. In Holland 

SIZE, the name of an inllrument ufed for finding long journeys are made upon Ikates with eafe and expe- 
the bignefs of fine round pearls. It conlifts of thin dition ; but in general lefs -attention is there paid to 
pieces or leaves, about two inches long, and half an graceful and elegant movement, than to the expedition 
inch broad, fattened together at one end by a rivet. In and celeiity of what is called journey Jkatmg. It is on- 
each of thefe are round holes drilled of different dia- ly in thofe countries where it is confidered as an am ufe- 
meters. Thofe in the firft leaf ferve for meafuring ment, that its graceful attitudes and movements can be 
pearls from half a grain to feven grains ; thofe of the ftudied ; and there is no exercife whatever better calcu- 
fecond, for pearls from eight grains or two carats to lated to fet off the human figure to advantage. The 
five carats, &c.; and thofe of the third, for pearls from acquirement of moil exercifes may be attained at an ad- 
fix carats and a hall' to eight carats and a half. vanced period of life ; but to become an expert lkater, 

Size, is alfo a fort of paint, varnilh, or glue, ufed it is neceffary to begin the pradtice of the art at a very 
by painters, &c. early age. It is difficult to reduce the art of Ika- 

The lhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or ting to a fyftem. It is principally by the imitation of 
vellum, being boiled in water and drained, make fize. a good lkater that a young practitioner can' form his 
This fubftance is much ufed in many trades.-—The own practice. The Englifh, though often remarkable 
manner of ufing fize is to melt fome of it over a gentle for feats of agility upon Ikates, arq very deficient in 
fire; and fc|jiping as much whiting into it as willjuft gracefulnefs ; which is partly owing to the conftrac- 
colour it, let them be well incorporated together; af- tion of the Ikates. They are too much curved in 
ter which you may whiten' frames, &c. with it. After the furface which embraces the ice, Conlequently they 
it dries, melt the fize again, and put more whiting, involuntarily bring the ufers of them round on the out- 
and whiten the frames, &c. feven or eight times, let- fide upon a quick and imall circle; whereas the lkater; 
ting it dry between each time: but before it is quite hy ufing Ikates of a different conftrudtion, lefs curved, 
dry, between each walhing with fize, you mutt fmoothe has the command of his ftroke, and can enlarge or di- 
and wet it over with a clean brufh-pencil in fair water, minifh the circle according to his own willi and defire. 

To make gold-fize. 'Take gum-animi and afphal- The metropolis of Scotland has produced as many in- 
tum, of each one ounce; minium, litharge of gold, fiances of elegant Heaters as perhaps any other country 
and amber, of each half an ounce : reduce all into a whatever ; and the inftitution of a Skating Club about 
-.very fine powder, and add to them four ounces oflin- 40 years ago, has contributed not a little to the im- 
feed oil, and eight ounces of drying oil-: digeft them provement of this elegant amufement. fWe are indebt- 
over a gentle fire that does not flame, fo that the ed for this article to a gentleman of that Club, who 
mixture may only funnier, but not boil; left it has made the practice and improvement of fkating his 
fliould run over and fet the houfe on fire,_ftir it con- particular ftudy ; and as the nature of our work will 
ftantly with a Hick till all the ingredients are dif- not permit the infertion of a full treatile on Ikating, 
folved and incorporated, and do not leave off ftirring we (hall prefent. our readers with a few inilrudtions. 
till it-becomes thick and ropy ; after being fufficiently Thofe who wilh to be proficients Ihould begin at an 
boiled, let it Hand till it is alrnoft cold, and then early period of life ; and Ihould firft endeavour to throw 
{train it through a coarfe linen cloth, and keep it for off the fear which always attends the commencement of 
ufe.—To prepare it for working, put what quantity an apparently hazardous amufement. They will foon ac- 
you pleafe in a horfe-mufcle Ihell, adding as much oil quire a facility of moving on the infide : when they have 
of turpentine as will diffolve it; and making it as thin done this, they mull endeavour to acquire the movement 
as the bottom of your feed-lac varnilh, hold it over on the outfide of the Ikates; which is nothing more than, 
a candle, and then ftrain it through a linen-rag into ano- throwingthemfelvesupon the outer edge ofthe Ikate, and 
ther Ihell; add to thefe as much Vermillion as will make making the balance, of their body tend towards that 

fide, 
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Skating, 

Skeleton. 


fide, which will necefikrily enable them to form a fe- 
micircle. In this, much afliftance may be derived from 
placing a bag of lead-fhot in the pocket next to the 
foot employed in making the outlide ftroke, which will 
produce an artificial poife of the body, which after¬ 
wards will become natural by pradtice. At the com¬ 
mencement of the outlide ftroke, the knee of the em¬ 
ployed limb fhould be a little bended, and gradually 
brought to a redtilineal pofition when the ftroke is com¬ 
pleted. When the practitioner becomes expert in form¬ 
ing the femicircle with both feet, he is then to join 
them together,, and proceed progreflively and alternate¬ 
ly with both feet, which will carry him forward with 
a graceful movement. Care fhould be taken to ufe 
very little mufcular exertion, for the impelling mo¬ 
tion fhould proceed from the mechanical impulfe of 
the body thrown into fuch a pofition as to regulate the 
ftroke. At taking the outfide ftroke, the body ought 
to be thrown forward eafily, the unimployed limb kept 
in a diredt line with the body, and the face and eyes 
direftly looking forward : the unemployed foot ought 
to be ftretched towards the ice, with the toes in a di- 


all round. The figure of the trunk was crooked, the 
fpinas making the convex, and the infide of the verte¬ 
bras the concave part of the fegment. The whole had 
been found in a charnelhoufe, and was of the fize of a 
full grown perfon. 

SKIDS, or Skeeds, in fea-language, are long com- 
pafling pieces of timber, notched below fo as to fit 
clofely upon the wales, extending from the main-wale 
to the top of the fide, and retained in this pofition by 
bolts or fpike nails. They are intended for preferving 
the planks of the fide, when any heavy body is hoiftea 
or lowered. 

SKIE (lfle of). SeeSicy. 

SKIFF, a fmall boat refembling a yawl, ufually em¬ 
ployed for paffing rivers. 

SKIMMER, black. See Shearbill. 

SKIMMIA, in botany : A genus of the ftionngynia 
order’, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 40th order, 
Perfonata. The calyx is quadripartite; the corolla 
confifts of four concave petals ; and the berry contains 
four feeds. There is only one fpecies, viz. the Japc~ 



jedl line with the leg.' In the time of making the curve, nica. • 

the body muft be gradually, and almoft imperceptibly, SKIN, in anatomy, the general covering of the body 
raifed, and the unemployed limb.brougbt in the fame of any animal. See An atomy, n° 74. 
manner forward ; fo that, at finiftiing the curve, the bo- Skin, in commerce, is particularly ufed for the mem- 
dy will bend a fmall degree backward, and the unem- brane llripped off the animal to be prepared by the tan- 
ployed foot will be about two inches before the other,' ner, lkinner, parchment maker, &c. and converted into 
ready to embrace the ice and form a correfpondent leather, &c. See Tanning. 

curve. The mufcular movement of the whole body ‘SKINNER (Stephen), an Englifh antiquarian, bom 
rnsfi correfpond with the movement of the fkate, and in 1622. He travelled, and ftudied in feveral foreign 
fhould be regulated fo as to be almoft imperceptible to univerfities during the civil wars ; and in 1654, retum- 
thc fpedlators. Particular attention Ihould be paid in ed and fettled at Lincoln, Where he pradtifed phyfic 
carrying round the head and eyes with a regular and with fuccefs until the year 1667, when he died of a 
imperceptible motion; for nothing fo much diminifhes iri&lignant fever. His works were collected in folio in 
the grace and elegance of fkating as fudden jerks and 1671, by Mr Henfhaw, under the title of Etymologicort 
exertions, which are too frequently ufed by the ge- Lingua Anglican#, &c. 

nerality offkaters. The management of the arms like- SKIPPER, or Saury, a fpecies of Esox, which fee. 
wife deferves attention. There is no mode of difpofing SKIRMISH, in war, a flight engagement between 

of them more gracefully in fkating outfide, than folding fmall parties, without any regular order ; and is there- 

the hands into each other, or ufing a muff. f6re eafily diftinguifhed from a battle , which is a general 

There are various feats of aftivity and manoeuvres engagement between, two armjes continued for fome 
ufed upon fkates ; but they are i'o various that we can- time. 

not pretend to detail them. Moving on the outfide is SKULL, in anatomy, the bony cafe in which the 
.the primary objedl fora fkater to attain ; and when he brain is inclofed. See Anatomy, n 0 11. &c. 
becomes an adept in that, he will eafily acquire.a fa- Suvi-L-Cap. See Scutellaria. 

cility in executing' other branches of the art. There SKY, the blue expanfe of air or atrnofphere. For 

are few exercifes but will afford him hints of elegant the reafon of its blue colour and concave figure fee 
and graceful attitudes. For example, nothing can be Optics. 

more beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow Sky, one of the greateft of the Weftern Iflands of 
and arrow whilft the fkater is making a large circle on Scotland, fo called from Skianach , which in the Erie 
the outfide : the manual exercife and military falutes dialed! fignifies winged, becaufe the two promontories of 
have likewife a pretty effedt when ufed by an expert Valernefs and Troternifh, by which it is bounded on 
fkater. the north-weft and north-eaft, are fuppofed to Tefemble 

SKELETON, in anatomy, the dried bones of any wings. The iflav.d lies between the fhire of Rofs and 
animal joined together by wires, or by the natural liga- the weftern part of Lewis. According to the computa- 
ment dried, in fuch a manner as to (how their pofition tion of Mr Pennant, Dr Johnfon, and Dr Campbell, it is 
when the creature was alive. . 60 miles in length, and nearly the fame in width where 

We have in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, an ac- broadeft ; according to others it is 50 miles in length, 
count of a human fkeleton, all the bones of which were and in fome places’30 broad. The ifland of Sky is di- 
fo united, as to make but one articulation from the vided between two proprietors; the fouthern part be- 
back to the os facrum, and downwards a little way. longs to the laird of Macleod, faid to be lineally de- 
On fawing fome of them, where they were unnaturally feended from Leod fon to the black prince of Man 
joined, they were found not to cohere throughout their the northern diftridt, or barony of Troternifh, is tho 
whpk fubilance, but only about a fixth of an inch deep property of Lord Macdonald, whofe anceftor was Do 

nald.,, 
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, _ sk y-_Raid, king, or lord of the Ifles, and chief of the num.e- ficiency of provifions. Yet, though the foil is not V6- 

, rous clan of Macdonalds, who are counted the moll; ry fertile or rich, it might with proper management be 
warlike of all the Highlanders, Sky is part of the made to produce more plentiful crops. But the gene- 
fhire of Invernefs, and formerly belonged to the diocefe rality of the farmers are fo prejudiced in favour of old 
of the Ifles: on the fouth it > is parted from the cuftoms, and indeed fo little inclined to induflry, that 
main land by a channel three leagues in breadth ; tho’ they will not eafily be prevailed on to change them 
at the ferry of Glenelly, it is fo narrow that a man may for better ; efpecially if the alteration or amendment 
be heard calling for the boat from one fide to the other, propofed be attended with expence. Therefore, with 
Sky is well provided with a variety of excellent bays refpedt to improvements in agriculture, they are fiilj 
and harbours. much in the fame Rate as they were' 20 or 30 years 

The face of the country is roughened with moun- ago. Ploughs, on a new and improved model, that in 
tains, fome of which are fo high as to be covered with comparifon to the advantages derived from them might 
fnow on the top at midfummer 5 in general, their Tides be had at a moderate expence, have lately been intro- 
are cloathed with heath and grafs, which afford good duced into feveral diftrifts around, where their good ef- 
padurage for fheep and black cattle. Between the fe£ts are manifeft, in improving the crops and diminilli- 
mounlains there are fome fertile valleys, and the greater ing the labour of man and bead; but the laird of Raa- 
part of the land towards the fea-coaft is plain and fay and one other gentleman are the only perfons in 
arable. The ifland is well watered with a great num- Portree that have ufed them. Thd cafcroim, a crooked 
her of rivers, above 30 of which afford falmon : and kind of fpade, is almoft the only inftrument for labouring 
fome of them produce black mufcles in which pearls the ground ufed among the ordinary clafs of tenants, 
are bred, particularly the rivers Kilmartin and Ord ; The average crops of corn are 8000 bolls. 

'Martin was allured by the proprietor of the former, When Mr Knox vifited this ifland in 1786, the 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at 20 1 . Ster- number of inhabitants amounted to 15.000 : but fome 
ling. Here is alfo a confiderable number of frefh- gentlemen who refided there affirmedjhere were 16,000. 
water lakes well ftored with trout and eels. The larged It is divided into eight parifhes, in each of which there 
of thefe lakes takes its denomination from St Colum- is a fehool, befides three charity-fchools in different 
'ba, to whom is dedicated a chapel that dands upon a places. 

fmall ifle in the middle of the lake. Sky likewife af- The minerals found here are lead and iron ore, 
fords feveral.cataradfs, that roar down the rocks with which, however, have never been wrought to any ad- 
great impettiofity. That the ifland has been formerly vantage. Near the village of Sartle, the natives find 
covered with woods, appears from the large trunks of black and white marcafites, and variegated 1 pebbles, 
fir and other trees daily dug out of the bogs and peat- The Applefglen, in the neighbourhood of Loeh-fallart, 
mar flies in every part of this country. produces beautiful agates of different fizes and colours : 

Jftatiftical From the height of the hills, and proximity of the fiones of a purple hue are, after great rains, found iivthe 
Scotland ^ ea ’ the a ' r kldom continues long of the fame tempera- rivulets; cryfial, of different colours and forms, abounds 

vol. xvi.' ture > fometimes it is dry, oftener moid, and in the lat- in feveral pa,fts of the ifland, as well as black and white 

p. 140. ter end of winter and beginning of fpring cold and pier- marble, free-done, lime-done, and talc : fmall red and 

cing ; at an average, three days in twelve throughout white coral is found on the fouthern and wedern coads 
the year fcarcely free from rain, far lefs from clouds, in great abundance. The fuel confids chiefly of peat 
Thefe, attra&ed by the hills, fometimes break in ufeful and turf, which are impregnated with iron ore and 
and refrefhing fhoWers ; at other times fuddenly burd- faltpetre; and coal has been difcovered in feveral di- 
ing, pour down their contents with tremendous noife, drifts. 

in impetuous torrents that deluge the plains below, and The wild birds of all forts mod common in the coun¬ 
render the fmalled rivulet impaifable ; which, together try are, folan geefe, gulls, cormorants, cranes, wild 

with the dormy winds fo common in this country in geefe, and wild ducks; eagles, crows, ravens, rooks, cuc- 

the months of Auguft and September, frequently blad koos, rails, woodcocks, moor-fowl, partridges, plover, 
the hopes, and difappoint the expeftations, of the huf- wild pigeons, and blackbirds, owls, hawks, fnipes, and 
bandman. Snow has been often known to lie on the a variety of fmall birds. In mild feafons, the' cuckoo 
ground from three to feven weeks ; and on the highed and rail appear in the latter end of April; the former 
hills, even in the middle of June, fome fpots of it are difappears always before the end of June ; the latter 
to be Teen. To this various temperature of the air, fometimes not till September. The woodcock comes 
and uncertainty of weather, the fevers and agues,head- in Odtober, and frequently remains till March. The 
achs, rheumatifms, colds, and dy.fenteries, which are the tame forts of fowl are geefe, ducks, turkeys, cocks, pul- 
prevailing didemper.s, may be afcribed. That it is far, lets, and tame pigeons. 

however, from being unwholefome, is fufficiently evin 1 Tlie black cattle are here expofed to all the rigours 
ced by experience; for the inhabitants are, in gene- of the fevere winter, without any other provender than , 
ral, as drong and healthy, and arrive at as advanced an the tops of the heath and the alga marina ; fo^tbat they 
age, as thofe who live in milder climates, and under a appear like mere ikektons in the fpring ; though, as 
lerener iky. The gout is fcarcely known in this ifland. the grafs grows up, they foon become plump and juicy, 
The foil is generally black, though it likewife affords the beef being fvveet, tender, and finely interlarded.— 
clay of different colours fuch as white, red, and blue, The amphibious animals are ieals and otters. Among 
and in fome places fuller’s earth. It is, however, much the reptiles they reckon vipers, afps, weafels, frogs; toads, 
lels adapted for agriculture than for padure, and fel- and three different kinds of ferpents; the fird fpotted 
tlom, un’.efs in very good years, fupplies itfelf with a fuf- black and white, and very poifonous; the fecond yel- 
2 “ low. 
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low, with brown fpots and the third of a brown co¬ 
lour, the fmalleft and lead poifonous. 

Whales and cairbans, or fun-fiih, come in fometimes 
to the founds after their prey, but are rarely purfued 
with any fuccefs. The fifties commonly caught on the 
coaft are herrings, ling, cod, fcate, haddock, mackerel, 
lythe, fye, and dog fifli. The average price of ling at 
home is L. 13, 13 s .per ton ; when fold, one by One, if 
frefh,the price is from 3 d. to 5 d.; if cured, from 3 d. 
to yd. The barrel of herrings feldom fells under 19 s. 
which is owing to the great difficulty of procuring ialt, 
even fometimes at any price ; and the fame caufe pre¬ 
vents many from taking more than are fufficient for 
their own ufe. 

The kyle of Scalpe teems with oyfters, in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that after fome fpring-tides, 20 hoife-loads of 
them tire left upon the fands. Near the village of Bern- 
flill, the beach yields mufcles fufficient to maintain 60 
perfons per day; this providential fupply helps to fup- 
port many poor families in times of fcarcity. 

The people are ftrong, robuft, healthy, and prolific. 
They generally profefs the Proteftant religion ; are ho¬ 
ned, brave, innocent, and hof'pitable. They fpeak the 
language, wear the habit, and obferve the cudoms that 
are common to all the Hebrides. The meconium in 
new-born infants is purged away with freffi butter : the 
children are bathed every morning and evening in wa¬ 
ter, and grow up fo drong, that a child of 10 months 
-is able to walk alone : they never wear ffioes or dock¬ 
ings before tiie age of eight or ten, and night-caps are 
•hardly known ; they keep their feet always wet ; they 
lie on beds of draw or heath, which lad is an excellent 
reftorative: they are quick of apprehenfion, ingenious, 
and very much addicted to mufic and poetry. They 
eat heartily of fifli ; but feldom regale themfelves with 
fleffi-meat: their ordinary food confids of butter, cheele, 
milk, potatoes, colewort, brochan, and a di(h called 
oon, which indeed is no other than the froth of boiled 
milk or whey raifed with a dick like that ufed in ma¬ 
king chocolate. 

A fort of coarfe woollen cloth called cloa> or end- 
does, the manufacture of their wives, made into fhort 
jackets and troufers, is the common drefs of the men. 
The philibeg is rarely worn, except in fummer and on 
Sundays ; on which days, and fome other occahons, thofe 
in better circumdar.ces appear in tartans, a bonnet, and 
(hoit hofe, and fome in a hat, ffiort coat, waidcoat, 
and breeches, of Scotch or Engliffi manufadture. The 
women are in general very cleanly, and fo exceffively 
fond of died, that many maid-fervants are often known 
to lay out their whole wages that way. 

There are two fairs held annually at Portree, to 
which almod every part of Sky fends cattle. The firft 
is held in the end ot May, and the fecond in the end of 
July. The fair commonly continues from Wednefday 
till the Saturday following. The commodities which 
are fold in thefe are horfes, cows, ffieep, goats, hides, 
butter, cheele, fifli, and wool. The cattle fold in thefe 
fairs fwim over to the main land through a mile or half 
a mile of lea. ThoufanJs of thefe are yearly exported, 
at from L. 2 to L. 3 each. Many-of them are driven to 
England, where they are fatted for the market, and 
counted delicious eating. 

In Sky appear many ruins of Danifii forts, watch- 
Vol. XVII. 


towers, beacons, temples, and fepulchral monuments. 
All the forts are known by the term Dun; fuch as 
Dun-Skudborg, Dun-Derig, Dun-Skerinefs, Dun-Da- 
vid, &c. 

Sur-Colour. To give this colour to glafs, fet in the 
furnace a pot of pure metal of fritt from rochetta or ba¬ 
rilla, but the rochetta fritt does bed;; as foon as tlw 
metal is well purified, take for a pot of twenty pounds 
of metal fix ounces of brafs calcined by itfelf; put it by 
degrees at two or three times into the metal, ftirring 
and mixing it well every time,and diligently fkimming 
the metal with a ladle: at the end of two hours the 
whole will be well mixed, and a proof may be taken; 
if the colour be found right, let the whole (land 24 
hours longer in the furnace, and it will then be fit to 
work, and will prove of a moft beautiful Iky colour. 

SLAB, an Outfide fappy plank or board fawed of? 
from the fides of a timber-tree. The word is alfo ufed 
for a flat piece of marble. 

Slab -Line, in fea-language, a fmall cord paffing up 
behind a (hip’s main-fail or fore-fail, and being reeved 
througli a block attached to the lower part of the yard, 
is thence tranfmitted in two branches to the foot of the 
fail, to which it is fattened. It is ufed to trufs up the 
fail as occafion requires, and more particularly for the 
convenience of the pilot or fteerfman, that they may- 
look forward beneath it as the lhip advances. 

SLACK-water, in fea-language, denotes the inter¬ 
val between the flux and reflux of the tide, or between 
the laft of the ebb and the firft of the flood, during 
which the current is interrupted, and the water appa- 
rently remains in a date of reft. 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term ufed by the mi¬ 
ners to exprefs a fpongy and femivitrified fubftance, 
which they ufed to mix with the ores of metals, 
to prevent their fufion. It is the fcoria or feurrx 
feparated from the furface of the former fufions of me¬ 
tals. To this they frequently add limeftone, and fome¬ 
times a kind of coarfe iron-ore, in the running of the 
poorer gold ores. 

SLATE (Steganla), a ftone of a compact texture 
and laminated ftruCture, fplitting into fine plates. 

Dr Hill diftinguifiies four fpecies of ftegania. 1. The 
whitifh fteganium, being a foft, friable, flaty ftone, of a 
tolerably fine and clofe texture, confiderably heavy, per¬ 
fectly dull and dettitute of brightnefs, variegated with 
a pale brown or browniffi yellow. This fpecies is com¬ 
mon in many counties of England, lying near the fur- 
face of the ground. It is generally very full of perpen¬ 
dicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of which are 
filled up with a fpar a little purer and more cryftalline 
than the reft 5 and is commonly ufed for covering houfes. 
2. The red fteganium is a very fine and elegant"Hate, of 
a fmooth furface, firm and compact texture, coniider- 
ably heavy, ar.d of a very beautiful pale purple, glitter¬ 
ing all over with fmall glofly fpangles : it is compofed 
of a multitude of very thin plates or flakes, laid ciofely 
and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty firm¬ 
ly : this is very common in the northern parts of En". 
land, and is much valued as a ftrong and beautiful co¬ 
vering for houfes. 3. The common blue fteganium is 
very well known as an ufeful and valuable ftone, of a 
fine fmooth texture and glofly furface, moderately hea¬ 
vy, and of a pale greyifk blue ; compofed of a multi- 
3 U tude 
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Slits tude of even plates, laid elofe upon one another, and 

II eafily fplitting at the commfiTufres of them s this is alfo 

^.avery^ ver y con imon in the north parts of England, and is ufed 
in mod places for the covering of houfes. There are 
other fpecies of this date, viz. the brownifti blue friable 
fteganium, ufually called CoalJlate ; the greyifh black 
friable fteganium, commonly called Jhiver ; and the 
> greyifh blue fparkling fteganium. 5.- The friable,.alu¬ 
minous, black fteganium, being the Irifh (late of the 
fhops : this is compofed of a multitude of thin flakes, 
laid very evenly and regularly over one another, and 
fplits very regularly at the commiffures of them. It is 
coalmen in many parts of Ireland, and is found in fome 
places in England always lying near the furi'ace in very 
thickhftrata. In medicine it is ufed in hemorrhagies of 
all kinds'with fuccefs, and is taken often as a good me¬ 
dicine in fevers^ 

The ifland of Eufdale, one. of the Hebrides on the 
weft coaft of Scotland, is entirely compofed of flate. 
1 The ftratufn it 36 feet thick. Abont two millions and 
a half, at the rate of twenty {hillings per thoufand, are 
fold annually to England, Canada, the Weft Indies, 
and Norway., ' : 

SLxAVE. See Slavery. 

r SLAVERY is a word,, of which, though generally 

fixed^ C " nnderftood, it is not eafy to give a proper definition. 

An excellent moral writer has defined it to be “ an ob¬ 
ligation to labour for the benefit of the mafter, without 
-the contract or eonfent of thefervant.” But may not he 
be properly called a Have who hasgiven up his freedom tD 
difcharge a debt which he couldnot oilier wife pay, or 
who has thrown it away at a game of hazard ? In ma¬ 
ny nations, debts have been legally difcharged in this 
manner ; and in fome favage tribes, fuch is- the univerfal 
ardour for gaming, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man, after having loft at play all his other property, to 
flake, on a Angle throw of dice, himfelf, his wife, and 
his children ( a). Thatperfons who havethus loft their 
liberty are flaves, will hardly be denied; and furely 
the infatuated gamefter is a flave by his own. contrail. 
The debtor, too, if be was aware of the law, and con- 
trailed debts larger than he could reasonably expect to 
be able to pay, raayjuftly be confidered as having Come 
under an obligation to labour for the benefit of a mafter 
with his own eonfent ; for every man is-anfwerable for all 
the known consequences of his voluntary actions. 

This definition of flavery feems to be defective as well 
as inaccurate. -A man may be under an obligation to 
labour through life for the benefit of a mafter, and yet 


that mafter have no right to difpofe of him by fale, or Slavery;, 
in any other way to make him the property of a third 
perfon ; but the word JLrve, as ufed among us, always 
denotes a perf'on who may be bought and fold like a 
beaft in the market (b). In its original fenfe, indeed, 
it was of the fame import with noble, illuftrians ; but 
vaft numbers of the people among whom it had that 
fignification being, in the decline of the Roman empire 
fold by their countrymen to the Venetians, and by them 
difperfed over all Europe, the word flame came to de¬ 
note a perfon in tire loweft ftate of fervitiide, who was 
confidered as the abfolute property of his mafter. See 
Philology, n° 220. a 

As nothing can be more evident than that all -men Inequality* 
have,, by the law of nature, an equal right to life, liber- of ™A 
ty, and the produce of their own labour (fee Right, evita e ' 
n° 5,}, it is not eafy to conceive what can have firft 
led one part of them to imagine that they had a right 
to enflave another. Inequalities of rajnk are indeed in¬ 
evitable in civil foc'iety; and from them refults that fer¬ 
vitude which is founded in contract, and is of tempo¬ 
rary duration. (See Moral Philosophy, n 0 141.) He 
who has much property has many things to attend to, 
aHd muft be difpofed to hire perfons to aftift and ferve 
him ; while thofe who have little or no property muft 
be equally willing to be hired for that purpofe. And: 
if the mafter be kind, and the fervant faithful, they will 
both be happier in this connection than they could have: 
been out of'it. But from a ftate of fervitude^where the 
flave is at the abfolute difpofal of his mafter in all things,, 
and may be transferred without his own eonfent from 
one proprietor to another, like an ox or an afs, happi- 
nefs mult be for ever bantfhed; How then came a traf¬ 
fic fo unnatural and unjuft 1 as that of flaves to be origi¬ 
nally introduced into the world ? 

The common anfwer to this qneftion is, that it took: 
its rife among favages, 'who, in their frequent wars with 
each other, either maffacred their captives in cold blood, 
or condemned them to perpetual flavery. In fu.ppert of 
this opinion we have heard it'obferved, that the Latin 
word fervus, which fignifies not a hired fervant, but a 
Jlive, is derived Ixomfervare, “topreferve;” arid that fuch 
men mere called fermi, becaufe they were captives, whofe 
lives were preserved on the condition of their becoming 
the properly of the vidor. ■ 

That flavery had its origin from war, we think ex- Origin e£ 
tremely probable (c), nor are we inclined to controvert flavery. 
this etymology of the word fervus ; but the traffic in 
men prevailed almoft.univerfally long before the Latin 

lan- 


(a) Aleam (quod mirere)-fobrii inter feria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut ernn omnia de- 
fecerunt, extremo ac noviffimo jaCtu de libertate et corpore cont.endant. ViCtus voltfntariam fervitutem adit; 
quamvis junior, quamvis robuftior, alligari feac venire patitur .—Tacitus de Mor . Germ. 

The favages of North America are equally addicted to gaming with the ancient Germans, and the negrbes 
on the Slave Coaft of Guinea perhaps ftill more. 

(b) The Roman-orator’s definition ofjlamcry, Parad. V. is as accurate as any that we have feen. “ Servitqs 
eft obedientia fraCti animi et abjeCti et arbitrio carentis fuo whether the unhappy-perfon fell into that ftate 
with or without his own contract or eonfent., 

(c) In the article Society, the reader will find another account of the origin of flavery, which we think like- 
wife probable, though we have not transferred it to this place ; as k would, in our opinion, be wrong to give 
to one writer what we know to belong to another. It may be proper, however, to. obferve here, that between 1 
thetwo-artickf thereis no. contradiction,, as barbarous wars were certainly enefource of flavery. 
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slavery, language or Roman name was heard of; and there is 
no good evidences that it began among favages. The 
word -ny, in the Old Teftament, which in our verfion 
is rendered fervant, fignifies literally a flame, either born 
4 in the family or bought with money, in contradiftinc- 
Priortothe tion to 11317, which denotes a hired fervant: and as Noah 
deluge- makes ufe of the word my in the curie which he de¬ 
nounces upon Ham and Canaan immediately after the 
deluge, it would appear that flavery had its origin be¬ 
fore that event, it fo, there can be little doubt but 
that it began among thole violent perlhns whom our 
• Gen. vl. tranflators have called giant* though the original 
word O'riSJ literally fignifies ajfuulters of others. Thofe 
wretches feem firft to have lei zed upon women, whom 
they forcibly compelled to minifter to their pleafures ; 
and from this kind of violence the progrefs was natural 
to that by which they enflaved their weaker brethren 
among the men, obliging them to labour for their bene- 
fit, withour allowing them fee or reward. 

Ntmroden- After the deluge the firft dealer in flaves feems 
Saved hia to have been Nimrod. “ He began,” we are told, 
o*ptivc9. “ to be a mighty one in the earth, and was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” He could not, however, be 
the firll: hunter of wild beafts ; for that fpecies of hunt¬ 
ing mull have been praCtifed from the beginning ; nor 
is it probable that his dexterity in the chafe, which 
was then the univerfal employment, could have beenfo 
far fuperiorto that of all his contemporaries, as to en¬ 
title him to the appellation of the “ mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” Hence moll commentators have 
concluded, that he was a hunter of men; an opinion 
which they think receives fome countenance from the 
import of his name, the word ’Nimrod fignifying a re¬ 
bel. Whatever be in this, there can be little doubt but 
that he became a mighty one by violence; for being 
the fixth fon of his father, and apparently much young¬ 
er than the other five, it is not likely that his inheri¬ 
tance exceeded theirs either in extent or in population. 
He enlarged it, however, by conqueft; for it appears 
from Scripture, that he invaded the territories of Alhiir 
the fon of Shem, who had fettled in Shinar ; and obli¬ 
ging him to remove into AlTyria, he feized upon Ba¬ 
bylon, and made it the capital of the firft kingdom in 
the world. As he had great projects in view, it feems 
to be in a high degree probable that he made bond 
fcrvants of the captives whom he took in his wars and 
employed them in building or repairing the metropolis 
of bis kingdom j and hence vso think is to be dated the 
origin of poftdeluvian flavery. 

Slavery in That it began thus early can hardly be queftioned ; 
the days of for we know that it prevailed univerfally in the age of 
Abraham, Abraham, who was born within feventy years after the 
death of Nimrod. That patriarch had three hundred 
and eighteen lervants or flaves, bom in his own houfe, 
and trained to arms, with whom he purfued and con¬ 
quered the four kings who had taken captive his bro- 
f xiv ther’s fon f. And it appears fiom the converiation 


which took place between hirr, and the king of Sodom Slavery, 
after the battle, that b.rii believed the conqueror had ”"‘" 1 
a right to conlidcr his pril'oners as part of his fp hi. 

“ Give me (fays the king) the and take the 

goods to thyielf ” ft is indeed evident from i.unibrr- 
leis paflages of Scripture, that the domeftics whom our 
tranflators c.iil frvants were in thene days universally 
confidered as the mult valuable part of their malki’s 
property, and claffed w,th his flocks and herds. Thu., 
when the lacred hiftorian deferibes the wealth of Abra¬ 
ham, he fays, that “ he had lheep and oxen, and he-afle<, 
and men-fervants, and maid-iervants, and Ihe-allL, and 
camels.” And when Abimelech wilhed to make fome 
reparation to the patriarch for the unintended injury 
that he had done him, “ he took flieep and oxen, and 
men-fervants, and women-fervants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and reftored to him Sarah his wife.” The 
riches and power of Ifaac and Jacob are eftimated in 
the very fame manner. Of the former it is laid, that 
“ the man waxed great, and went tprward'and grew, 
until he became very great; for lie had pofleftion of 
flocks, and polieffiou of herds, and great ttore of fer- 
vants, rnapi of flaves ; and the Philittines envied him.” 

The latter, we are told, “ increafed exceedingly, and 
had much cattle, and maid-fervants, and men-fervants, 
and camels, and aflesj.” } Gen. xif 

Ahat the practice of buying and felling fervants thus xX ‘ I1- 
early begun among the patriarchs defeended to theit ** IV- 
pofterity, is known, to every attentive reader of the 
Bible. It was exprefsly authorifed by the Jewifh law, 7 
in which are many directions how fuch fervants were to Authorifed 
be treated. They were to be bought only of the hea- b y the Me * 
then; for if an Iliaelite grew poor and fold himfelf ci- faiciaw - 
tlier to difeharge a debt, or to procure the means of 
fubfiftence, he was to be treated not as a flave lay, but 
as a hired fervant T 3 'J, and reftored to freedom at the 
year of Jubilee. “ Both thy bond-men and thy bond¬ 
maids (lays Mofes) fhall be of the heathen that are 
round about you : of them fhall ye buy bond-men and 
bond maids. And ye lhall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a pof- 
feflion ; they fhall be your bond-men for ever |j.” Urt- II Lev. xiv, 
limited as the power thus given to the Hebrews over Mr 4 °> 
their bond-fervams of heathen extraction appears co 4<S ' 
have been, they were ftridlly prohibited from acquiring 
fuch property by any other means than fair purchale : 

“ he thAt/iealeth a man and felleth him,” laid their 
great lawgiver, “ fhall furely be put to death §.” § Lev . Xll . 

Whilft flavery, in a mild form, was permitfed amon® 16. 
the people of God, a much worfe kind of it prevailed 8 
among the heathen nations of antiquity. With other s P rea d 
abominable cuftoms, the traflic in men quickly fpread ov “ ths 
from Chaldea into Egypt, Arabia, and over all the world, 
eaft, and by degrees found its way into every known 
region under heaven (d). 

Of this hateful commerce we fhall not attempt to 
trace the progrefs thro’ every age and country, but fhall 

3 E t z content 


(d) If credit be due to a late account of China, the people of that vaft empire have never made merchandife 
of men or women. The exception however, is fo Angular, that we fliould be glad to fee it better authenticated ; 
for it is apparent from works of the molt undoubted credit, that over all the other eaftern cotpitries with which 
xve are acquainted flavery has prevailed from time immemorial, and that feme of the Indian nations make long 
journeys into Africa for the foie purpofe of buying flaves. " ° 
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tear eur.’cA cs with taking a tranuent view uf it among 
the Greeks and Romans, aid a lew other nations,in whole 
cuftoms and manners our readers mull be interefted. 
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One car. harr.ly read a book 0; the Iliad or Odyffey, 
without perceiving that, in the age of Homer,all prifon- 
ers of war were liable to be tieatcd as Haves, and compell¬ 
ed, without regard to their rank, lex, or years, to labour 
for their mailers in offices of the vilefl drudgery. So 
univerfally was this cruel treatment of captives admitted 
to be the right of the viftor, that the poet introduces 
Hcftor, in the very aft of taking a tender and perhaps 
laft farewell of his wife, when it was furely his bufmefs 
to afford her every confolation in his power, telling her, 
as a thing of courf; which could not be concealed, that, 
on theconqueft of Troy, the would be compelled 

To bear the viftor’s hard commands, or bring 

'The weight of water from Hyperia’s fpring (e). 

Pope. 

At that early period, the Phoenicians, and probably the 
Greeks themfelves, had fuch an eftablifhed commerce in 
Haves, that, not fatisfied with reducing to bondage their 
prifoners of war, they fcrupled not to kidnap im cold 
blood perfons who had never kindled their refentment, 
in order to fupply their foreign markets. In the 14th 
book of the Odyfley, Uly flies re-prefents himfelf as ha¬ 
ving narrowly efcaped a fnareof this kind laid ft r him 
by a falfe Phoenician, who had doomed the hero to Li¬ 
byan flavery ; and as the whole narrative, in which this 
circumftance is told, is an artful fiftkm, intended to 
have the appearance of truth to an Ithacan peafant, the 
practice of kindnapping Haves Could not then have ap¬ 
peared incredible to any inhabitant of that ifland. 

Such were the manners of the Greeks in the heroic 
age ; nor were they much improved in this refpeft at 
periods of greater refinement. Philip of Macedon ha¬ 
ving conquered the Thebans, not only fold his captives, 
but even took money for premitting the dead to be bu¬ 
ried * ; and Alexander, who had more generofily than 
Philip, afterwards razed the city of Thebes, and fold 
tie inhabitants, men, women., and children, for flavesf. 
et This cruel- treatment of a brave people may indeed be 
fuppofed to have proceeded, in thefirft inftance, from 
the ava-dee of the conqueror ; and in the fecond, from, the 
momentary refentmentofamanwhowas favageandgene- 
rous by turns, and who had no command of his paffions. 
We lli;dl not pofitively aflign it to other caufes ; but 
from the manner in which the Spartans behaved to their 
flaves, there is little reafon to imagine that had they re¬ 
ceived from die Thebans the fame provocation with. A- 
lexander, they would have treated their captives with 
greater lenity. “ At Sparta (fays a humane and ele-. 
ga.nt writer) flaves were treated with a degree of ri¬ 
gour that is hardly conceivable although to them, as 
theirhufbandmen and artificers, their proud and idle 
mafters were indebted for all the neceflaries of life. The 
Lacedemonian youth, trained upnn the praftice of dp-, 
ceiving and butchering thofe poor men, were. from.time 


to time let loofe upon them in order to (how their pro- Slavery 
ficiency in ftratagem and maffacre. And once, without 
any provocation, and merely for their own amufement, 
we are told that they murdered three thou land in one 
night, not only with the connivance of law, but by its a. 
vowed permiflion. Such, in promoting the happinefs 
of one part of focietyand the virtue of another, ate the 
effefts of flavery.” 

V It has been laid, that in Athens and Rome flaves 
were better treated than in Sparta r but in the former 
city their treatment cannot have been good, nor their 
lives comfortable, where the Athenians relifhed that 
tragedy of Euripides in which Hecuba, the wife of 
Priam, is introduced as lamenting that (he was chained K _ 
like a dog at Agamemnon’s gate ! Of the eftimation Romans, 
in which flaves were held in Rome, we may form a to¬ 
lerable notion from the well known faft, that one of 
thofe unhappy beings was often chained at the gate of 
a great man’s houfe, to give admittance to the guefts 
invited to a feaft*. In the early periods of the commo.:- * Karnes’s. ' 
wealth it was cuftomary, in certain facred fhews exhi- Sketches./: 
bited on folemn occafions, to drag through the circus - 

a flave, who had been fcourged to death holding in his 
hand a fork in the form of a gibbet f. But we need ^ c; cero 
not multiply proofs of the cruelty of the Romans to m,. * 
their flaves. If the inhuman combats of the gladiators cap. 26, 
(fee Gladiators) admit of any apology on account 
of the martial fpirit with which they were thought to 
infpire the fpeftators, the conduft of Vedius Pollio 
muft have proceeded from the moft wanton and brutal 
cruelty. This manj who flourifhed not in the earlieft 
periods of the republic, when the Romans were little 
better than a favage banditti, but in the polifbed age 
of Auguftus, frequently threw fuch flaves as gave him 
the flightel! offence into his fi(h-ponds to fatten his lam¬ 
preys ; and yet he was fuffered to die in peace ! The 
emperor, indeed, upon coming to the knowledge of his 
cruelty, ordered his lampreys to be deftroyed, and his 
ponds to be filled up ; but we do not recolleft that any 
other punifliment was inflifted on the favagesmaller. 

Till the reign of the fame emperor the depofitions of 
flaves were never admitted in the courts of judicature ; 
and then they were received only, when perfons were ac- 
cufed of treafonable praftices. 

The origin of flavery in Rome was the fame as in 
every other country. Prifoners of war were of courfe Roman- 
reduced to that (late, as if they had been criminals.. The flavery. 
diftator Camillus, one of the mod aecoraplifhed gene¬ 
rals of the republic, fold his Hetrurian captives to pay, 
the Roman ladies for the jewels which they had pre- 
fe-nted to Apollo. Fubius, whofe cautious.conduft fa-- 
ved his country when Hannibal was viftorious in Italy, 
having fubdued Tarentum, reduced 30,000. of the citi¬ 
zens to flavery, and fold them.to the higheflbidder. Co-- 
riolanus, when driven from Rome, and fighting for the 
Volfci, fcrupled not to make flaves of his own country., 
men; and Julius Csefar, among, whofe faults wanton, 

cruelty. 
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Origin of 


(e) In thole early times drawing water was the office of the meaneft flaves. This appears from Jofhua ? s curfe 
npon the Gibeonites who had deceived him —“ Now therefore ye are curfed, and there lhall none of you be freed, 
from being bond-men, a-d hewers of wood, and drawers of water, for the houfe of my God.” To this ftate of 
bondage Homer makes Heftor fay,, that Andromache, would Htcejjarily be brought upon the deftruftion of Troy 3, 

Tsp,, if’ tfintiert’itHrytn —74 //fkvi«. v 
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Slavery, cruelty has never been reckoned, fold at one time fifty- 
three thoufand captives for flaves. Nor did the {laves 
in Rome confift only of foreigners taken in war. By 
one of the laws of the twelve tables, creditors were em¬ 
powered to feize their infolvent debtors, and keep them 
in their houfes till, by their fervices or labour, they had 
difeharged the fum they owed : and in the beginning 
of the commonwealth they were authorifed to fell l’uch 
debtors, and even to put them to death (f). The chil¬ 
dren of flaves were the property not of the common¬ 
wealth, or of their own parents, but of their mailers ; 
and thus was Jlavery perpetuated in the families 
of fuch unhappy men as fell into that hate, whether 
through the chance-of war or the cruelty of a fordid cre¬ 
ditor (g). The confequence was, that the number of 
haves belonging to the rich Patricians was almoh incre¬ 
dible. Cains Cxcilius Ifidorus, who died about feven 
years before the Chriftian era, left to his heirs 4116 
haves;if any one of thofe wretched creatures made 
an urrfuccefsful attempt to regain his liberty, or was 
even fufpedted of fuch a dehgn, he was marked on the 
forehead with a red hot iron (h). In Sicily, during 
the moft hourifhing periods of the commonwealth, it 
feems to have been cuftomary for mailers to mark their 
haves in this manner; at lead we know that fuch was 
the practice of Damophilus, who, not fatisfied with this 
fecurity, fhut up his haves every night in clofe prifons, 
and led them out like beafts in the morning to their 
daily labour in the held. Hence arofe the fervile war 
in Sicily. 

ts dura- Though many laws were enafted by Augudus and 

[ on . other patriotic emperors to diminilh the power of cre¬ 
ditors over their infolvent debtors ; though the influence 
of the mild fpirit of Chriltianity tended much to meli¬ 
orate the condition of flaves, even under Pagan maders, 
and chough the emperor Adrian made it capital to kill 


a have without a jud reafon ; yet this infamous com- Shv;-y- 
merce prevailed univetfally in the empire for many ages 
after the converfion of Conllantine to the religion of 
Chrid. It was not indeed completely abol: fined even in 
the reign of Judinian ; and in many countries v i.ich had 
once been provinces of the empire it continued long 
after the empire itfelf had fallen to pieces. . T 4 

It has already been obferved, th.it among the ancic’-t 
Germans it was not uncomrru n for an ardent er.meder 1 ,’^.". ” 
to lofe his perfonal liberty by a throw of the d:-:e. This Uemt::*. 
was indeed a drong proof of favage manners ; but the 
general condition of flaves among thofe favages Rents to 
have been much better than among the polifhed Greeks 
and Romans. In Germany the flaves were general!y 
attached to the foil, and only employed in tending cat¬ 
tle, and carrying on the bufuels of agriculture ; for 
the menial offices of every great man’s houfe were pet- 
formed by his wife and ch ldren. Such flaves were fel- 
dom beaten, or chained, or imprifoned. Sometimes in¬ 
deed they were killed by their maders in a fit of f- !- 
den paffion ; but none were confidered as rr.j;e:i..L of 
commerce, except thofe who had originally been free¬ 
men, and loft their freedom byplay. Thtfe, indeed,, 
the fuccefsful gameller was very ready to fell, both be- 
caufe he felt them an ufelefs burden, and becaufe their 
prefence continually put him in mind of that date to 
which a throw of the dice might one day reduce him- 
felf. 

Such is the account which Tacitus gives £ of flavery } De Mow; 
among the ancient Germans. The Anglo-Saxons, how- Germ - a 4 ~ 
ever, after they were fettled in Britain i'eem not to aj ‘ 
have carried on that traffic fo honourably. By a datute 
of Alfred the Great f; the purchafe of a man, a horfe, t Wilkins’s 
or an ox, without a voucher to warrant the fale, was Cglk&ion 
dridtly forbidden. That law was, doubtlefs, enadled fron^EthcI- 
to-prevent the Jlcaling of men and cattle ; but it ihows bertto 

US Henry IU- 


(f) After a ceitain number of citations, the law granted to the debtor thirty days of grace to raife the fum 
for which he was accountable. The words of the law are’: “ fftris confeffi, rebufque jure judicatis, trig : nti dies 
judi funto. Pod dein manum endojacito.—Vincito aut nervo, aut compedibus.” “ When the debt, is confeffed, 
and the trial palfed, let there be thirty days of forbearance : afterwards lay hands on him ; bind him either with 
a cord or fetters.” After the thirty days were expired, rf the debtor had not difeharged the debt, he was led: 
to the praetor, who delivered him over to the mercy of his creditors ; thefe bound him and kept him in chains 
for the-fpace of fixty days. Afterwards, for three market-days fucceffively, the debtor was brought to the tri¬ 
bunal of the prsetor; then a public crier proclaimed in the forum the debt for which the prifoner was detained.. 
It often happened, that rich perfons redeemed the prifoner by paying his debts ; but if nobody appeared in be¬ 
half of the debtor after the third market-day, the creditor had a right to infiidt the punilhmcnts appointed by the 1 
law. “ Tertiis nundinis capite poenasdato aut trans Tiberim peregre venumduitothat is, “ Let him on the 
third market-day be punifhed with death, or fold beyond the Tiber as a flave.” If tbeite were feveral creditors,, 
they were allowed, in confequence of this fevere law, to divide the body of the prifoner into feveral parts, and 
ihare it. among them in proportion to the fum which they demanded. 

(g) This is evident from the ftory of Appius-and Virginia. See Rome, n° ri3„ 

(h) How capricioufly and imjuftly this infamous mark was imprefled, we learn from the (lory of Reflio. This- 
man being proferibed, and a reward offered for his head by the triumvirs Oftavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
concealed himfelf from the fury of the tyrants in the bed way that he could. A flave whom he had marked with, 
the hot iron having found out the place of his retreat, condufled him to a cave, and there fupported him for 
feme time with what he earned by his daily labour. At length a company of loldiers coming that way, and 
approaching the cave, the faithful flave, alarmed at the danger his mailer was in, followed them clofe, and fall¬ 
ing upon a poor peafunt, killed him in their prefence, and cut off his head, crying out, “ I am now revenged ort 
my mailer for the marks with which he has branded me.” The foldiers, feeing the infamous marks on his fore¬ 
head, and not doubting but he had killed Reftio, fnatched the head out of his hand, and returned with it in all 
hade to the triumvirs. They were no fooner gone, than the flave conveyed his mailer to the fea-fide, where; 
Aey had the good luck to find oae of Sextius Fompeius’s veffels, which tranfported them ftife into Sicily- 
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Slavery^ us that fo late as the ninth or tenth century a man, 
14 when fairly purchafed, was, in England, as much the 
In .England property of the buyer as the horfe on which he rode, 
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the ox which dragged his plough. In the fame 
country, now fo nobly tenacious of freedom and the 
rights of man, a fpecies of flavery limilar to that which 
prevailed among the ancient Germans lublifted even to 
the end of the fixteenth century. This appears from a 
commiffion iffued by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, for in¬ 
quiring into the lands and goods of all her bond-men and 
bond-women in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
fet, and Gloucefter, in order to compound with them for 
their manumiffion, that they might enjoy their lands 
and goods as freemen ||. In Scotland there certainly 
exifted an order of fitves or bond-men, who tilled the 
ground, were attached to the foil, and with it were 
transferable from one proprietor to another, at a period 
fo late as the thirteenth century ; but when or how 
thofe villains, as they were called, obtained their free¬ 
dom, feems to be unknown to every lawyer and antiqua¬ 
ry of the prefent day. Coalliers and falters were, in the 
fame country, flaves till littlemorethan 20years ago,that 
they were manumitted by an aft of the Britifli Iegifla- 
ture, and reftored to the rights of freemen and citizens. 
Before that period the fons of coalliers could follow no 
bufineft, but that of their fathers ; nor were they at li¬ 
berty to feek employment in any other mines that thofe 
to which they were attached by birth, without the con- 
fent of the lord of the manor, who, if he had no ufe 
for their fervices himfelf, transferred them by a written 
deed to fome neighbouring proprietor. 

That the favage nations of Africa were at any period 
of hiftory exempted from this opprobrium of our nature 
which fpread over all the reft of the world, the enligh¬ 
tened reader will not fuppofe. It is indeed in that vaft 
country that flavery has in every age appeared in its ug- 
lieftform. We have already obferved, that aboutthe era 
of the Trojan war, a commerce in flaves was carried on 
between Phoenicia and Lybia: and the Carthaginians, 
who were a colony of Phoenicians, and revered the cuf- 
toms, manners, and religion of their parent ftate, un¬ 
doubtedly continued the Tyrian traffic in human fieffi 
with the interior tribes of Africa. Of this we might 
reft allured, although we had no other evidence of the 
fa ft than what refults from the praftice of human fa- 
crifices fo prevalent in the republic of Carthage. The 
genuine inftinfts of nature are often fubdued by dire 
fuperftition, but they cannot be wholly eradicated ; and 
the rich Carthaginian, when a human viftim was 
demanded from him to the gods, would be ready 
to fupply the place of his own child by the fon of 
a poor ftranger, perfidioufly purchafed at whatever 
price. That this was, indeed, a very common praftice 
among, them, we learn from the teftimony of various 
hiftotians *, who allure us, that when Agathocles the 
tyrant of Syracufe had overthrown their generals Hanno 
and Bomilcar, and threatened Carthage ilfelf with a 
fiege, the people attributed their misfortunes to the juft 
anger of Saturn for having been worlhipped, for fume 
years, by the facrifices of children meanly born and k- 
cretly bought inftead of thofe of noble extraftion. Thefe 
fubfeitutions of one offering for another were confider- 
ed as a profane deviation from the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers ; and therefore to expiate tire guilt of fo horrid 
an impiety, a facrifice of two hundred children of the 
4 
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firft rank was on that occafion made to the bloody Slavery, 
god. As the Carthaginians were a commercial people, v — w 

we cannot fuppofe that they purchafed flaves only for 
facrifices^ They undoubtedly condemned many of their 
prifoners of war to the ftate of fervitude, and either 
fold them to foreigners, or diftributed them among 
their fenators and die leaders of their armies. Hanno, 
who endeavoured to ufurp the fupreme power in Car¬ 
thage whilft that republic was engaged in war with 
Timoleon in Sicily J, armed twenty thoufand of his jjufffii. 
flaves in order to carry his nefarious putpofe into exe-lib. xxi. 
cution.; and Hannibal, after his decilive viftory at Can- cap. 6. and 
nse, fold to the Greeks many of his priloners whom the Univerfa 1 
Roman fenate refufed to redeem f. That illuftrious. 
commander was indeed more humane, as well as mote jLpkmand 
politic, than the generality of his countrymen. " r 


Before Ztmaras 
his days it was cuftomary with the Cattnagniians either 
tomalfacre their captives in cold blood, that they might 
never again bear arms againft them, or to offer them fit 
facrifice as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods by 
whofe affiftance they believed that they w_re vanqaifhed - r 
but this was not always done even by their in ft fuper- 
ftitious or moft unprincipled ieaders. Among other rich 
fpoils which Agathocles, after his viftory already men¬ 
tioned, found in the camp of Hanno and Bomilcar, 
were twenty thoufand pair of fetters and manacles, 
which thofe generals had provided tor fuch 01 the S-ciliaa 
prifoners as they intended to preferve alive and reduce 
to a ftate of flavery. 

With the ancient ftate of the other African nations 
we are but very little acquainted. The Numidians,, And N«t- 
Mauritanians, Getulians, and Garamantes, are indeed tnidiane. 
mentioned by the Roman hiftorians, who give us ample 
details of the battles which they fought in attempting, 
to preferve their national independence; but we have 
no particular account of their different manners and 
cuftoms in that age when Rome was difputing with 
Carthage the fovereignty of the world. All the Afri¬ 
can ftates of which we know any thing, were in alliance 
with one or other of thofe rival republics; and as the 
people of thofe ftates appear to have been lefs enlighten¬ 
ed than either the Romans or the Carthaginians, we 
cannot fuppofe that they had purer morals, or a greater 
regard for the facred rights of man, than the powerf ul 
nations by whom they were either protefted or oppref- 
fed. They would, indeed, infenfibly adopt their cuf¬ 
toms } and the ready market winch Marius found for 
the prifoners taken in the town Capfa, although Salluft 
acknowledges ^ that the fale was contrary to the laws j Bell. Jag. 
of war, fhows that flavery was then no ftrange thing to cap. 91. 
the Numidians* it feems indeed to have prevailed 
through all Africa from the very firft peopling of that 
unexplored country j and we doubt if in any age of the 
world the unhappy negro was abfolutely fecure ni his 
perfonal freedom, or even of not being fold to a foreign 
trader. ‘ 0 

_ It is the common opinion that the pradficecfma.. 

king flaves of the negroes is of a very modern date; that coa ft °f 
it owes its origin to the incurfions of the Portuguefe “' 

the weftern coaft of Africa ; and that but for the 
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and would never have exifted. But all this is a compli- ‘ Whi’ta- 
eation ofmiftakes. A learned writer has lately proved, ker’s Re- 
with a force of evidence which admits of no reply. vi f w of 
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was carried on by the Arabs fame hundreds of years 
before the Portuguefe embarked in that traffic,! or 
had even feen a woolly-headed negro. Even the 
wandering Arabs of the defert, who never had any 
fiiendly eorrefpondence with the Chrtllians of Eu¬ 
rope, have from time immemorial been ferved by negro 
flaves.. “ The Arab muft be poor indeed (fays M. 
Saugnier) not to have at lead one negro (lave. His 
foie occupation is the care of the herd. They are 
never employed in war, but they have it in their 
power to marry. Their wives, who are* captive ne- 
greifes, do all the domeftic work, and are roughly 
treated by the Arabian women, and by the Arabs them- 
felves. Their children are Haves like them, and put to 
all kinds of drudgery." Surely no man whofe judge- 
ment is not completely warped by prejudice, will pre¬ 
tend that thofe roving tribes of favages, fore mark able for 
their independent fpirit and attachment to ancient cuf- 
torns, learned to enflave the negroes from the Europe-- 


travellers who firfl.penetrated into that continent, it ap- Slavery-. 

pears undeniable that flavery mull have prevailed from 

time immemorial among fuch of the tribes as had never The ne- 

carried on any commerce with foreign nations. When proes have 

Battel firfl vifited the Giagas*, thofe people had never enflaved 

before feen a white man; yet they welcomed him and the a j?°" 

Englilh, with whom he had come, to their country, invi- 

ted them to bring their goods on fhore, and without hefi- memorial. 

tation loaded the {hip with.Haves.The Giagas were indeed * Moder* 

waging war with the kingdom of Benguela ; and being Unirerild 

cannibals, who prefer human flefh to all others, the 

flaves whom they had fold to the Engliflx were pro- ^ x '"' 

bably prifouers whom they would have killed and eaten ' 

if they had not found an opportunity of otherwife dif- 

poling of them to greater advantage. But as they had 

not been incited by the Europeans- to eat their prifoners, 

ther e can be no re-afon to fuppofe that by the Europeans 

they had bden firfl induced to fell them: for we have feen 

that this kind of commerce prevailed in Africa among 


arts. In al! probability they have, without interruption, people much more poliftred than the Giagas fo early as 
continued the pradice of flavery from the days of their -in the reign of Jugurtha. 


great anceflor Iihmael; and it feems evident, that none 
of the European nations had even feen a woolly-headed ne¬ 
gro till the year 1100, when, the erufaders fell in with 
a fmall party of them near the town of Hebron- in Ju¬ 
dea, and were fo (truck with the novelty of their ap¬ 
pearance, that the army burft into a general fit of 
laughter ||. Long before the crufades, however, we 
know with certainty that the natives of Guinea had been 
expofed to fale in foreign countries. In 651 the-Ma¬ 
hometan Arabs of Egypt fo haraffed the king of Nu¬ 
bia or Ethiopia, who was aChriftian, that he agreed to 
fend them antiually, by way of tribute, a vajl number of 
Nubian or Ethiopian flaves into Egypt. Such a tribute 
as thi-s at that time, we are told, was more agreeable to 
the khalif than any other, as the Arabs then made no 
fmall account of thofe Jlaves J. 

The very propofal of fuch a tribute, and the eflima- 
tion in which black flaves were held in Egypt, (hows 
that a commerce in bond-fervants could not then be a 
new branch of trade either to the Arabs or the Ethio¬ 
pians ; but the vaft number which the Ethiopian mo¬ 
narch was now compelled to furnifh every year, indu¬ 
ced him to feed this great drain upon his fubjed-s from 
the natives of the neighbouring countries.' “ He ran- 


That it was not introduced among the hegroes-ekher 
by the Arabs- or by the Portuguefe, appeHrs dill' more 
evident from the behaviour of the Dahomans at the con- 
queft ofWhidah, and from the manner in which the 
people of Angola at the earlieft (lage of their foreign 
trade procured a fupply of flaves for the-Portuguefe 
market. The greater part of the flaves whom the An¬ 
golans exported from St Paulo de Loanda were brought 
from interior countries, fome hundreds of leagues di- 
Ham, where they could not have been regularly purcba- 
fed had that commerce been till then unknown in thofe 
countries. The Dahomans, in the beginning of the 
yea t 1727, had never feen a white man : and when their 
victorious prince and his army, in their rout through 
Whidah, firfl met with fome Europeans in the town "of 
Sabi, they were fo (hocked at their complexion and 
their drefs, that they were afraid to approach them, 
and could not be perfuaded that they were men till * 
they heard them fpeak, and were allured by the 
Whidanefe that thefe were the merchants who purcha- 
fed all the flaves that were fold in Guinea f . Slavery, t Modern- 
therefore, if i t prevailed among the Dahomans before H“ verial 
that period, could not have been introduced among IT 
them by-European or Arabian intrigues r but we are p. 


ed accordingly Into all that vafl blank of geography, up- aflured by Snelgrave, who was then in the army, that 
$ri the map of the world, the fpreading bofona of she 'thofe people treated their captives with fuch-horrid 
African continent; and even puihed through it to its cruelty as was (hocking to the natives of the fea-coaft, 
fart he ft extremities in the weft. He thus brought the and leavesnoroom for doubt but that flavery had been 
blacks of Guinea, for the firfl time, into the fervice and pradifed among them from the earlieft ages. A great 
families of the eaft 5 and the flaves which he paid in pan of their prifoners were facrificed to their gods or 
tribute to the Arabs, whether derived from the nearer eaten by the foldiers ; and when our author expreffed 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia, fetched from the Mediter- to a eolonel of the guard fome furprife that a prince fo 
ranean regions of Africa, or brought from the diftant enlightened as the fovereiga of Dahomy (hould facri- 
(hoves of the Atlantic, were all denominzted.EtMopians, fice fo many men whom he might have fold to great, 
from the country by which they were conveyed into advantage, he was gravely told, that it had been the- 


Egypt £. “ At this time, therefore, according to Mr 
Whitaker, began that kind of traffic in human flefh 

“ Which fpoils unhappy Guinea of its forts.” 

There are not many authors from whom, in que (lions 
of antiquity, we differ with greater hefitataon ; but, as 
we meet with a female Ethiopian flave in the Eunuch of 
Terence, we cannot help fufpeding that Guinea was oc- 
oaftonally “ fpoiled of itsfonS” atamuch earlier period. 

At.anyrate,fromtheobfervations made by the European homy (slaughtered at once not only all the captives tav- 

kem 


cuftom of their nation, from time immemorial, to offer, 
after viftory, a certain number of prifoners to the gods ; 
and that they feleded the old men for vidims, becaufe: 
they'were of lefs value at market, and more dangerous 
from their experience and cunning, than the young, 
men. To thofe pei&nswho fancy that the wars be¬ 
tween the African princes are carried on for the foie- 
purpofe of fupplying the European (hips with flaves, it 
may be proper to remark, that one of the kings of Du- 
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ken in war, but alfo 127 prifoners of different kinds, 
that lie might have a fufficiency of Ikulls to adorn the 
walls of his palace ; though at the very time of t'rat 
maffacre he knew that there were fix flave-fhips in the 
road of Whidah from which he could have got for every 
prime ilave a price little fhort of thirty pounds Ster¬ 
ling 

Thefe fads, and numberlefs others which the reader 
will find detailed in the 13th volume of the Modern 
Univerfal Hiftory, by writers who were at the greateft 
pains to procure authentic information ; who were nei¬ 
ther biaffed by intereft nor blinded by enthufiafm; and 
who appear to have held the infamous traffic in utter 
abhorrence—prove beyond the poffibility of doubt, that 
flavery of the word kind mull have prevailed among all 
the negro nations before they were vifited either by the 


Portuguefe or by the Arabs (1). Thele two nations 
may indeed have been the firft who dragged the unhap¬ 
py negro from his native continent, and made his flavery 
doubly fevere, by compelling him to labour, without 
his own confent, for mailers whom he hardly confidered 
•as human beings. 

On the beginning of this commerce, or the dreadful 
•cruelty with which it has been carried on to the prsfent 
day, it is impoffible to refled without horror: but there 
is fome confolation, however fmall, in knowing that its 
original authors were not Europeans. The purchafe of 
Guinea blacks for flaves by foreign nations commenced 
ages before the Portuguefe had laid that country open 
to the intercourfe of Europe. Even after they had made 
many incurfions into it, the inhabitants were as regularly 
purchafed for flaves by fome of the adjoining Hates as 


they are now by the maritime Europeans. 

The route “ The Arabs of Egy.pt having reduced all the north 
■by which ; n f Africa, and carrying with them their love of black 
carriecTon ^ ervants » "would be litre to open a ready communication 
theXve- 1 f° r themfelves .to their country. They certainly had 
trade, one fo early as 1512, and before the Europeans had 
'Whitaker’s any fior that purpofe (k). They went from Barbary 
Review, by a TOUte t ] la t wasfo much pradifed, as to be denomi- 
nated exprefsly 4 the way of, the camels.' Meeting to. 
gether at the town of Cape Cantin, that of Valadie 
near it,the commercial caravan traverfed the vail deferts, 


thofe of Sarra, which run like the tropic of Cancer over Slavery, 
them in a long line acrofs the country; to a place if 
great population called H den, the V/aden or Hoden of 
our maps, and a little to the fouth-weff of Cape Blanco. 

From Hoden they turned to the left, and puflied di- 
redtly into the interior of the continent, to reach Te- 
gazza, the Tagazel or Tagaza of our maps, and 1) ing 
nearly eaft of Hoden. Here affuredly they did, as the 
caravan does certainly at this day; and added to the 
other wares upon their camels a quantity of fait from 
thofe mines of rock-falt, which are extraordinary enough 
to be noticed as rocks in our maps. This they carried, as 
they dill carry it, to Tanbut, the Tombut of the maps, and 
a town in the heart of the African continent. And from 
this town they turned on the right for the fea coaft 
again, and reached it in the great kingdom of Mele, 
the Melli of our maps, to the fouth of the Gambia, and 
juft at the fpringing as it were of that giand arch 
of fea which curves fo deeply into the body of the 
land, and conftitutes the extenfive gulph of Guinea. 

At Melli and at Tombut they received a meafure of 
gold for a meafure of fait. The caravan colleds gold 
at Tombut to the prefent time ; but at Melli they 
purchafed gold, and alfo filver, in pieces as large as peb¬ 
bles. And at Hoden they had a great mart forjlaves ; 
the blacks being brought thither from the countries ad¬ 
joining, and bartered away to the traders, Such was 
the Slave Coaft and the Gold Coaft of former days. 

The ftaple commodity of Hoden is only transferred now 
to Whidah ; and diverted from the Arabs of Barbary n 
to the Chriftians of Europe,” by whom the negroes are Which is 
carried to the continent of America or to the 
Iflahds in the Weft Indies. In thefe countries 
are all fold like beads in a market; but they experience p^ nSt 
very different degrees of fervitude from the different F 
mailers who hold them as property. Such of them as 
are reconciled to the appearance of;white men, or have 
been bom in the European colonies, feel themfelves 
as happy under a humane mailer as they could be in 
their native continent (l) ; and we believe that few of 
them in fuch circumftances have expreffed a defire to 
return.” 

In the French Weft India iflands, before the late re¬ 
volution 


Sugar nowtranf- 
. _ferred to 


(1) The fame thing appears from the voyages of M. Saugnier, who had an opportunity of converfing with 
many tribes of negroes, and who always fpeaks of flavery as an eftablifhed pradice among them; adding, that 
fuch as are fold for crimes are put to death by their own countrymen if they fly from their mailer. It appears 
likewife in a Hill more ftriking light from Dalzel’s Hiftory of Dahomy, where we are told that all the Daho- 
mans, from theloweft to the higheft, acknowledge the right of the fovereign to difpofe of their perlons and pro¬ 
perties at pleafure ; and where we learn, that the fovereign himfelf affured Mr Abfon the Englilh governor at 
Whidah, that all his anceftors had from time immemorial put to death -every prifoner of war whom they could 
not fell as a llave. 

(k) In the year 1442, Anthony Gonfalez, a Portuguefe adventurer, reftored to their native country fome 
Moorilh prifoners whom he had two years before forcibly carried off from the coaft of Africa. He landed them 
at Rio del Oro, and received from the Moors in exchange ten blacks and a quantity of gold dull. This tranfac- 
tion proves, that a commerce in black fervants was then regularly carried on by the Moors and not by the Portu- 
-or.efe. So early as the year 1502, the Spaniards began to employ a few negroes in the mines of Hifpaniola; 
but in the year following, Ovando, the governor of that ifland, forbade the further importation of them, alleging 
that they taught the Indians all manner of wickednefs, and rendered them lefs tradable than formerly; and it 
was not till the year 1517 that tt e fupply of negroes to the Spanilh American plantations became an eftabliftred 
-and regular branch of commerce.. Edward’s Hiftory of the Weft Indies, Book IV. Chap. ii. 

(n) “ I have obferved many of my flaves go on board the veffel with joy, on my affurance that they would be 
well treated and happy on the plant ition where I was going to fend them. When the Banbarans find that they 
are trolled by the whites, they never think of making their efcape, chooftng to be the flaves of Europeans rather 
1 than 
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volution in the mother country, which ha? produced in come to his knowledge. The juftiees and veftry of each 
rdl its dependencies anarchy and maffacre, the condition pariflt are indeed confhtuted a c.uKiil of proteCfrn, for 
Condition of the negro-flaves was better than that of the bond- the expr.fi, purpofe of making full enquiry into the bnr- 
offlaves in men among the ancient Germane. “ Thofe of them bari ies exercifcd on flaves, and bi hging the authors to 
the French w j,., cultivated the plantations were attached to the foil, punifhtnent at the public expence ; and by a new fl.ivc - 
d' ^nT- anc ^ con ^ net be drawn off to pay debts, or be fold fe- aft < f Grenada, the juftices are requued annually to no- 
t behold vn- parately from the eflate cm which they lived. This minate three freeholders to be guardian* of the fcrjrr, 
vernmeut. gave them a lading property in their huts and little who are to take an oath to fee the law duly executedf TcUvanl 

fpots of ground, which they might ia e'y cultivate with- Thefe are benevolent regulations ; but we doubt if 1 ro-°£ 

cut dread of being turned out of pofleffion, or transfer- teftion can be fo promptly afforded by a council of guar-h 1 
red contrary to their interefl and fe.lings from one pro- dians as by an individual attorney who has no other em- ^cok j’ v , 
prietor to another. They were under the protection of ployment. In fome of the other Britdh iflands, we have dup. s , 
law as foon as they arrived in the colony. Proper mif- been confidently told that the unfortunate ions of Afri- 
fionaries were appointed for the put pofe of training them c:t have no protection whatever agamft the tyranny of a 
tip to a certain degree of religious knowledge, and am- fordid owner, or the caprice of a boyifh overieer (m) : 
pie funds were allotted for the maintainance of" thofe ec- though it is added, that the humanity of many mailers 
clefiaflics On ill treatment received fromthis mafter, more than fupplies the want of laws in every refpeft 
or on being deprived of his allowance of food and rai- but that of improvement, and that the attachment of 
ment, the flave was direfted to apply to the king’s at- others has in them a like effeCt. In f >me cafes good 
torney, who was obliged to profecute the mafter forth- fenfe, a regard for their reputation, and a well-informed 
with. That officer was alio bound to profecute, if by conviction of their intereft, induce men to treat their 
any other means he heard of the abufe ; the law adding flaves with difcretion and humanity. The flaves of 
as the reafon, This w •will to be ohferved, to check the many a planter pofftfs advantages beyond what the la- 
• Ramfay’i abufe of power in the wajhr%. , ‘ bourer even of Britain en oys-j-yet thefe advantages f Ramfay’i. 

hffays on We wifh it weie in our power to fay, that in the Lri- all depend upon'the good will of his mafter ; and in no i'-iTiy. 
ihe -reat- tifh Well India colonies flave.-, are equally protected by part of the Britifh colonies are the flaves attached to the an 
Converfion ^ aw as vvere ' n r ^ e French iflands under the old go- foil. Thfi fingle circumftance, together with the total ^ 
cf Slaves, vernment, and that the fame care is taken of their mo- negieft of their moral and religious culture, makes the : r 
fedl. v. ral and religious improvement. This, however, vve are fltuation much lefs eligible than was that of the French 

24 _ afraid, cannot be land with truth. In the iflund of |a- flaves tinder the old government; and Affords a ftriking 

B r maica, before the pafling of the anfolilated flave ad, proof of what the humane author whom we have juft; 

1 t an s. no( . man y y ears pgn, a white man, whether proprietor quoted well obferves, that “ thofe men and nations 

or not, who had killed .1 negro, or by an aft of feverity whom liberty hath exalted, and who therefore ought to 

been the caufe of his death, was, f or the firft 1 flence, regard it tenderly in others, are conrtantly for reftrain- 

entitled to benefit of clergy, and not liable to capital ing its bleffings within their own little circle, and de- 

punifiiment till a repetition of the crime. By the pre- light more in augmenting the train of their dependants 

M'Neil’s f'-ut law, it is enafted, “ That if any perfon, whether than in adding to the rank of fellow-citizenr, or in dif- 

Ohfcrva- owner or fuperintendant of flaves, (ball be convicted of fufing the benefits of freedom among their neigh- 

tions on the having, by any aft of paflion or cruelty, occafioned the hours.” 
vfNe^oes ^ eat ^ °* an ^ ne fi ro > ' c be capital for the firjl of- 

Tntheffland ^ ence : an< ^ ^ or l ‘ ie g reater fecurity of the property, Having given this ample detail of the rife and pro- j aw „ 

•f Jamaica. and as a check 011 thofe who may have the punifhment grefi of flavery in the world, and fliown that :t has pre- fuluefsof 

of flaves in their power, it is particularly required, ihat valed in every age, and under all religions, Welhail now flavery in- 

every burgeon or doftor belonging to each eftate fhdil proceed to enquire whether a praftice fo general be in flL u ‘ re< * mt».- 
fwear to the caufe of the death of each negro, to the any inftance lawful; and if it be, Imw it nmft be modi- 
btft of his knowledge and belief; and if any negro fied, in order to be rendered confident with the rights- 
dies, and is interred by the owner or overfeer, without of man and the immutable laws of virtue, 
the doftor’s having feen rr been fent ft r to fuch negro, That in a ftate of nature one man lias a right to 
in this cafe, the owner or overfeer caufing the negro to feize upon another, and to compel him by force to la- 
be fo interred is liable to a profecution foi Juch con- 1 our for his fubfifter.ee, is a p< fition which we believe 
duft.” his never been ierioufiy maintained But independent 

Tliis law mnft doubtlefs be productive of good effefts; communities ft md to each other in the very fiune rela- 
hut being a colonial aft, it cannot have the vigour of tion that individuals do in a ftate of nature ; an J there- 
the Code Noir ; nor do we know of any attorney in the fore if in fuch a ftate the man of greater bodily flrength 
iflatwl who is obliged to defend the rights of the negr es, or mental fagacity would have no right to conveit iu«s 

or profecute the mafter whole cruelty has by unv means weaker neighbour into perfonal property, neither cm 

Vol. XVII. ' 3 X the 

than of a black man who would treat them with tiie greateft cruelty. Voyages to tie Cooft of Africa ly MeFrs 
Saugnier and Brifn, p. 332. 335. Engliih Tranfa ion. 

(m) I n Bar: adoes th.reis laid to be a law for the protection of flaves, which is the moft infolent trifling with 
juftice and humanity that the writer < f this article has ever ilea. It is enafted, for Goth, « That if any man 
f iia.il, of nuantonnefs , or only of bloody mind d . fs, or cruel ii.tent’cn, nvilf Ty kill a negro or other flave, if his ow n, 
he (hall pay into the public treafury fft.cn jounds Sterling-! See Dickfon’s Letters on Slavery, p. 4. 
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S1»v«y. tlieniore powerful and enlightened nation have a right kind and degree of labour, mud be preclfely afcertained, 'Slavery, 
to carry off by force, or entice by fraud, the fubje&s of and the conduit of the sriminal not left to the capricious 
a weaker and more barbarous community for the pur- direftlon of any individual. 
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pofe of reducing them to a ftate of fervitude. This is 
a truth fo obvious as to admit neither of.proof nor of 
denial. 

In thus dating the cafe between two independent na¬ 
tions, we have in our eye that traffic in Haves which is 
^carried on between the civilized Europeans and the barj 
barous Africans: and the utmod length which we think 
an apologid for that trade can go is to contend, that 
we may lawfully purchafe Oaves in thofe countries where 
from time immemorial they have been a common branch- 
of commerce. But the European right to purchafe 
■ cannot be better than the African right to fell; and 
we have never yet been informed what gives one Afri¬ 
can a right to fell another. Such a right cannot be na¬ 
tural, for the reafon which we have elfewhere affigned 
(fee Right) : neither can it be adventitious; for ad¬ 
ventitious rights are immediately derived from the mu¬ 
nicipal law, which is the public wall of the date. But 
the date has no authority to deprive an innocent man 
of his perfonal freedom, or of the produce of his own 
labour ; for it is only to fecure thefe, by proteffing the 
weak from the violence of the drong, that dates are 
formed, and individuals united under civil govern¬ 
ment. 

It may perhaps be faid, that by patiently fubmitting 
to gQvernments which autborife the traffic in human 
fleffi, men virtually give up their perfonal liberty, and 
ved their governors with a right to fell them as flaves : 
but no man can ved another with a right which he 
poffeffes not himfelf 5 and we (hall not hedtate to af¬ 
firm, that in a date of nature, where all have equal 
rights, no individual can fubmit himfelf to the abfolute 
difpofal of another without being guilty of the greated 
crime. The reafon is obvious. From the relation in 
which men dand to one another as fellow-creatures, and 
to God as their common Creator, there are duties, in¬ 
cumbent upon each peculiar to himfelf; in the perform¬ 
ance of which he can be guided only by his own rea¬ 
fon, which was given him for that very purpofe. But 
he who renounces his perfonal freedom, and fubmits un¬ 
conditionally to the caprice of a mader, impioudy at¬ 
tempts to fet himfelf free from the obligation of that law 
which is interwoven with his very being, and choofes a 
dire&or of his conduft different from that which God 
has affigned him. A man therefore cannot put him¬ 
felf in a date of unconditional fervitude ; and what he 
cannot do for himfelf, he furely cannot authorize others 
to do for him either by a tacit or by an open confent. 

Thefe confiderations have often made us regret that 
writers, for whofe talents and integrity we have the 
highed refpefl, (hould, without accurately defining what 
they mean by davery, have peremptorily affirmed, that, 
confidently with the law of nature men may be redu¬ 
ced to that date as a punifhment for crimes, or to dif- 
charge debts which they cannot otherwife pay. That 
a criminal, who has forefeited his life to the laws of his 
country, may have his punidiment commuted for hard 
labour, till death in the courfe of nature fliall put a pe¬ 
riod to his terredrial exiftence, is a truth which we ap¬ 
prehend cannot be controverted ; but to make fuch a 
commutation of punifhments confident with the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God, it appears to us that the 


Punifhments can be judly infli&ed only for one or 
other of two ends, or for both. They may be calcula¬ 
ted either to reform the criminal or to be a warning to 
the innocent; and thofe which mod effeffually anfwer 
both thefe purpofes are furely to be perfer'red to fuch 
as anfwer but one of them. For this reafon we confi. 
der hard labour as a much fitter punifhment for mod 
crimes than death : but to intitle it to preference, the 
kind and degree of the labour mud be afcertained by-the 
law; for if thefe circumdances be omitted, and the of¬ 
fender delivered over as a flave to the abfolute difpofal 
and caprice of a private mader, the labour to which he 
is condemned, indead of operating to his reformation, 
may be converted into the means of tempting him tp 
the commiffion of new crimes. A young woman, in the 
date of fervitude, would hardly be able to maintain her 
virtue againd the folicitations of a mader who fhould 
promife her liberty or a remiffion of toil upon her yield¬ 
ing to his defires; and the felon, who had long been 
accudomed to a life of vagrancy and idlenefs, would 
not dr'enuoufly objedt to the perpetration of any wick- 
ednefs to obtain his freedom, or even a diminution of his 
daily talk. Indeed fuch temptations might be thrown in 
his way, as human nature could not refid but by means 
of much better principles than felons can be fuppofed 
to poffefs. He might be fcourged into compliance; or 
his labour might be fo increafed as to make him for a 
little refpite eagerly embrace the mod nefarious propo- 
fal which his mader could make: for being abfolute 
property, there is no earthly tribunal to which he could 
appeal for judice ; and felons do not commonly fupport 
themfelves under trials by pious meditation on a future 
date. • 

By reafoning in this way, we are far from meaning to 
infinuate that dave-holders in general torture their Haves 
into the commiffion of crimes. God forbid ! Many of 
them we know to be religious, humane, and benevolent; 
but they are not infallible ; and fome of them may be 
indigated, fome of them undoubtedly have been indi- 
gated, by avarice and other worfe principles, to compel 
creatures, who are fo abfolutely their dependents, to ex¬ 
ecute deeds of darknefs too hazardous for themfelves. 

But the morality or immorality of any aftion, and the 
moral fitnefs of any date, are to be judged of by their 
natural tendency, if the one were univerfally pracfifed 
and the other univerfally prevalent (fee Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, n u 156.) : and as the natural tendency of abfo¬ 
lute domedic davery among fuch creatures as men is to 
throw the mod powerful temptations to vice in the 
way both of mader and flave, it mud be in every in¬ 
dance, even when employed as a punidiment, inconfid¬ 
ent with the fundamental principles of moral virtue. 20 
Some writers indeed have maintained, and the civil Children 
law feems to fuppofe, that children are the property of not the 
their parents, and may by them be fold as flaves in cafes property 
of urgent neceffity : but if we duly condder how pro- of their P a * 
perty is acquired (fee Property), and attend to the rents " 
natural confequences of davery, we diall foon be con. 
vinced that this opinion is very ill founded. The rights 
of parents refult from their duties ; and it is certainly 
the duty of that man who-has been "the iiidrument pf 
bringing into the world, an intelleftual and moral being, 

to 
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Slavery, to do every thing in his power to render the exigence 
0 f being happy both in the prefent life and in that 
which is to come. If this duty be confcientioufly dif- 
charged, the parent has a inanifeft right to the grati¬ 
tude, love, and reafonable obedience, of his child ; but 
he cannot, in c< nfequence of any duty performed, claim 
a right to transfer that child as property to the uncon¬ 
trolled difpofal of any private mailer ; for this plain 
reafon, that the man who is confidered as the private 
property of another, cannot reafonably be fuppofed to 
enjoy happinefs in this world, and is under many temp¬ 
tations to do what muftneceflarily render him miferable 
in the next. See Moral Philosophy, n° 138. 

If criminals cannot be lawfully reduced to a date of 
abfolute private flavery, much lefs furely can it be lawful 
to reduce infolvent debtors and prifoners of war to that 
date. Many a virtuous man, who has contracted debts 
with the faired profpeft of paying them, has been fud-. 
denly rendered infolvent by fire, by fhipwreck, or by 
the bankruptcy Of others with whom he was neceffarily 
engaged in the courfe of his trade. Such a man can be 
confidered in no refpeft as criminal. He has been in¬ 
deed unfortunate; but it would be grcfsly unjuft, as 
well as fliockingly cruel, to add to his misfortune by re¬ 
ducing him to a date to which we have jud been that 
the vileit felon cannot be reduced without a violation of 
Fraiukilent ^ awi rnora '’ ! y > Fraudulent bankrupts indeed, of 
bankrupts whom we daily lee many, might with great propriety 
may be and the drifted judice be compelled to extenuate their 
compelled debts by labouring for the benefit of thofe whom they 
r° la j!T have injured ; and criminals of other defcriptions might 
nefit of C " be made to work for the benefit of the public: but in 
their ere- both cafes the talk to be performed Ihould be afeertain- 
ditors. ed by the law, and the perfons of the labourers be pro¬ 
tected by the date. If fuch can be called Haves, their 
flavery is undoubtedly confident with every principle of 
virtue and religion; for they fuller nothing but the due 
reward of their deeds. Prifoners of war, however, can 
upon no honed principle be reduced even to this date of 
mitigated bondage 5 lor they are fo far from incurring 
guilt by fighting for their country, that even to their 
enemies their courage and conduft in fuch a caufe mud 
appear worthy of reward. A victorious general has 
certainly a right to prevent the prifoners taken in battle 
'from again drawing their fwords againd him daring the 
continuance of the war ; but there are many ways by 
which this may be done effectually without chaining 
the unfortunate captives to the oar, or felling them like 
cattle to private purchafers, by whom they may be treat- 


were permitted to them, and were indeed harmlefs,. S.avery. ^ 
which are forbidden to us, and would now be perni¬ 
cious. The character of Abraham appears’to have been 
much more perfeft than that of his fon or grandfon ; 
and was certainly equal, if not fuperior, to that of any 
Other mere man of whom we read either in profane x’r 
even in facred hidory. We are to remember, however, 
that he was born amidd idolaters, and was probably an 
idolater himfelf till enlightend by the infpiration of Je- 
hovah, and called from his kindred and from his fa¬ 
ther’s houfe. Before his converfion, he mud have had 
much x cattle and many Haves, which condituted the 
riches of that early period ; and his cafe would indeed 
have been peculiarly hard, had he been commanded to 
dived himfelf of his fervants, and to depart intoa ftrange 
country very thinly inhabited, without people to pro- 
teft his flocks and herds from beads of prey. Nor 
would his lofs have contributed in any degree to the 
Benefit of his flaves, who, as the ranks of men were then 
adjuded, could not long have preferved their liberty. 

Had they not been forcibly reduced to their former 
date by their idolatrous countrymen, which in all pro¬ 
bability they would have been, they mud have foon fub- 
mitted to it, or perifhed by hunger. Let it be remem¬ 
bered, too, that the bond-fervants of Abraham, though 
condituting the mod valuable part of his property, were 
not confidered as a fpecies of inferior beings, but were 
treated rather as children than as flaves. This is evi¬ 
dent from his fpeaking of the deward of his houfe as his 
heir, when complaining to God of the Want of feed. 

Indeed the manner in which this circumftance is men¬ 
tioned, (hows that it was then the general praftice to 
conflder domedic flaves as members of the family ; for 
the patriarch does not fay, “ I will leave my fubdanee 
to this Eliezer of Damafcus %** but his words are, “ Be¬ 
hold to me thou had given no feed ; and, lo ! one born in 
my houfe is my heir From this mode of expreffion j Gea, xv. 
we are drongly inclined to think that captives taken 3, 
in war were in that age of fimplicity incorporated into 
the family or tribe of the conqueror, as they are faid to 
be at prefent among the North American Indians, to 
fupply the place of thole who had fallen in battle. If 
fo, flavery was then a very mild thing, unattended with 
the evils which are now in its train, and mud often havf 
been highly beneficial to the captive. 

The other part of the objection appears at fird fight Anfwer t« 
more formidable ; but perhaps a little attention to the the othep, 
defign of the Mofaic economy may enable us to remove 
it even more completely than this. We need not in- 


ed with capricious cruelty, and driven to the perpetra¬ 
tion of the greateft crimes. 

Two ob' To thefe conclufions, and the reafoning on which 
tio-V to our they are built, we are aware it may be objefted, that if 
wnchifions. private flavery were in every indance unlawful and in- 
confident with the fundamental principles of morality, 
it would' not have prevailed among the ancient patri¬ 
archs, and far lefs have been authorifed by the Jewifli 
law. 

Theformer re P^y t0 this objeftion, it may be obferved, that 
anfwered. Abraham, Ifaae, and Jacpb, though excellent men, were 
not characters abfolutely perfeft ; that as their praftice 
does nor authorife polygamy or inceft among us, it will 
not authorife the reducing of our fellow-creatures to a 
Hate ef E pelefs fervitude; arid that fri m the circurn- 
ilunces of the age in which they lived, many things 


form our theological readers that one great purpofe 
for which the poderity of Abraham were leparated 
from die heathen nations around them, was to preferve 
the knowledge of the true God in a world run head¬ 
long into idolatry. As idolatry appears to have had 
fomething in its forms of worfiiip extremely captivating 
to rude minds, and as the minds of the Ifraelites at the 
era of dieir departure from Egypt were exceedingly 
rude, every method was taken to keep their reparation 
from their idolatrous neighbours as complete as pof- 
flble. With this view they were commanded to facri- 
fice the animals which their Egyptian maders had wor- 
fliipped as gods, and were taught to conflder hogs and 
fuch ether creatures as the heathen offered in facrifice, 
yvhen celebrating their myflical and magic rites, as too 
unclean to be eaten or even to be touched. Of this di¬ 
ll X 3 ftinftioa 
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j'.avery. ftinition between dean and unclean beads, Gad him- 
v''—' p e jf a ilig ns the reafon : “ I am the Lord your God 
(lays he,) who have feparated you from other people ; 
ye lhall therefore put difference between clean and un- 
j; Lev. xx. clean beads, and between unclean fowls and clean 
2i, 25,26. For the lame reafon they were prohibited from inter¬ 
marrying with the heathen, or having any tranfaclion 
whatever with them as neighbours; and the feven ido¬ 
latrous nations of Canaan they were driitly command¬ 
ed to exterminate. “ When the Lord thy God (fays 
Mofes) fhall deliver them before thee, thou (halt l'mite 
them, and utterly deftroy them: thou (halt make no 
covenant with them, nor (how mercy unto them: nei¬ 
ther fhalt thou make marriages with them : thy daugh¬ 
ter thou lhalt not give unto his fon, nor his daughter 
fhalt thou take to thy fon; for they will turn away thy 
fon from following me, that they may fervc other 
gods-J.” 

t'Deiit. vii. Under thefe laws, It is plain that no iutercourfe what- 
’ A ^ever could have place between an Ifraelile and a man 
of any other nation, unlefs the latter was reduced to 
fuch a date as that he could neither tempt the former 
nor praibfe himfelf the rites of his idolatrous worfhip. 
But the Ifrealites were not feparated from the red of 
the world for their own fakes only : They were intend¬ 
ed to be the repofitories of the lively oracles of God, 
and gradually to fpread the light or divine truth thro’ 
other nations, till the falnefs of time Ihould come, when 
in Chrilf all things were to be gathered together in one. 
To anfwer this end, it was neceffary that there fhould 
be fome intercourfe. between them and their Gentile 
neighbours ; but we have leen that fuch an intercourfe 
could only be that which fubfids between maders and 
their {laves. 

Should this apology for the davery which was au- 
thorifed by the Jewifli law be deemed fanciful, we beg 
leave to fubmit to the confideration of our readers 
the following account of that matter, to which the 
fame objeition will hardly be made. It was morally 
impoffible that between nations differing fo widely in 
religion, cudoms, and manners, as the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, peace fhould for ever reign without interruption ; 
but when wars broke out, battles would be fought, 
and prifoners would be taken. How were thefe prifoners 
to be difpofed of? Cartels for exchange were not then 
known : it was the duty of the Ifraelites to prevent 
their captives from taking up arms a fecond time againd 
them ; they could not edablifh them among themfelves 
cither as artificers or as hufbandmen ; for their law en¬ 
joined them to have no communication with the hea¬ 
then. There was therefore no other alternative but ei¬ 
ther to maffacre them in cold blood, or to reduce them 
to the condition of Haves. It would appear, however, 
that thofe flaves were railed to the rank of citizens, or 
at lead that their burdens were much lightened, asfoon 
as they were convinced of the truth of the Mofaic re¬ 
velation, and received into covenant with God by the 
rite of circumcifion. They were then admitted to 
the celebration of the paffover ; concerning which one 
law was decreed to the dranger, and to him that was 
home-born. Indeed, when we confider who was the 
legiflator of the Jews ; when we reded: upon the num¬ 
ber of laws enaded to mitigate flavery among them, 
and call to mind the means by which the due execution 


of all their laws was enforced, (See Theology), we Slave- 
caruio: help being of opinion that the heathen, who was trade, 
reduced to flavery in Judea, might be happier, if he ' 

pleafed, than when living as a freeman in his own 
country. But whether tbis be fo or not, is a matter 
with which we have no concern. On account of the 
hardnefs of their hearts, and the peculiarity of their 
circumflances, many things, of which flavery may have 
been one, were p u nfitted to the Jews, which, if pradti- 
fed by Chridians, would render them highly guilty. 

After treating thus largely of flavery in general, we 
need not occupy much of the reader’s time with the 

SLAVE-trade carried on at prefent by the mer¬ 
chants of Europe with the natives of Africa. It is well Slave-trade, 
known that the Potuguefe were the fird Europeans who 
embarked in this trade, and that their example was foon 
followed by the Dutch and the Englifh. Of the rile and 
progrels of the Englifh commerce in daves, the reader 
will find a fufficient account in other articles of this 
work$. That commerce, though long cherifhed by§SeeCom- 
the government as a 1 ‘ource of national anif colonial P an y> vo '- 
wealth, was from its commencement confidered by the ^nd'cHu 5 ' 
thinking part of the nation as a traffic inconfident with nea> 
the rights of man, and fufpeited to be carried on by 
adts of violence. Thefe fufpicions have been gradually 
fpread through the people at large, and confirmed, in 
many indances, by evidence incontrovertible. Laws 
have in confequence been enadled to make the negroes 
more comfortable on what is called the middle paifage, 
and to protedt them againd the wanton cruelty of their 
maders in the Wed Indies : but the humanity of the 
nation was roufed ; and not many years ago a number 
of gentlemen, of the mod refpedtable charadiers, find¬ 
ing that no adequate protection can be afforded to per- 
fons in a date of hopelefs fervitude, formed themfelves 
into a fociety at London, for the purpofe of piocuring 
a total abolition of the dave-trade. That the motives 
which influence the leading men of this fociety are of 
the pured kind, cannot, we, think, be quedioned ; for 
their objedl is to deliver thofe who had none to help 
them, and from whom they can expect no other reward 
for their labours of love than the bleffings of them who 
are ready to peridi. To a caufe fo truly Chridian, who 
would not pray for fuccefs ? or who but mud feel the 
mod pungent regret, if that fuccefs has been rendered 
doubtful, or even been delayed, by the imprudence of 
fome of the agents employed by the fociety ? This we 
apprehend to have been really the cafe. Language cal¬ 
culated only to exafperate the planters canntt l'erve the 
negroes ; and the legiflature of Great Britain will never 
differ itfelf to be forced into any meafure by the me¬ 
naces of individuals. 

In the year 1793, petitions were prefented to parlia- ?? 
ment for the abolition of this inhuman traffic, which 
gave a pleafing picture of the philanthropy of the na- boUtion of 
tion; but, unfortunately for the caufe of freedom, it it. 
was difcovered that many of the names fubjoined to thofe 
petitions had been collected by means not the mod ho¬ 
nourable. This difcovery, perhaps, would never have 
been made, had not the intuiting epithets indifcrimi- 
nately heaped upon the flave-liolders provoked thofe 
men to watch with circumfpeition over the conduit of 
their opponents. The confequence was, that fufpicions 
of unfair dealing on the part of the petitioners were ex¬ 
cited 
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cited in the bieufts of many who, though they ardent¬ 
ly wilhed well to the caufe, chofe not to add their 
names to thole of fchool-boys under age, and of pea- 
fants who knew not what they were fubfcribing. Let 
the rights of the Africans be maintained with ardour 
and firmnefs ; but never let their advocates fuppofe that 
the caufe of humanity requires the l'upport of artifice. 
Abfclute flavery, in which the actions of one man are 
regulated by the caprice of another, is a ftate demon- 
ftrably inconiiftent with the obvious plan of the moral 
government of the world. It degrades the mental fa¬ 
culties of the Have, and throws, both in his way and 
in his mailer’s, temptations to vice almoll infurmount- 
able. Let thefe truths be fet in a proper light by 
thofe who have doubtlefs feen them exemplified ; and 
they will furely have their full efft£t on the minds of a 
generous, and, we trull, r.ot yet an impious people (n). 
The trade will be gradually aboiilhed ; pains will be ta¬ 
ken to cultivate the mind-, of the Well Indian negroes; 
and the era may be at no great diftance when flavery 
lhall ceafe through all the Britilh dominions. 

But what benefit, it will be afked, would the ne¬ 
groes of Africa reap from an abolition of the Have 
trade ? Should any thing fo wildly incredible happen, 
as that all the nations of Cfcriftendorn, in one common 
paroxyfm of philanthropy, Ihould abandon this com¬ 
merce in fevvant', which has been profecuted in all 
ages, a.d under all religions; they would only abandon 
it to thofe who were originally poffeffed of it, who Hill 
penetrate into the country, and who even pufh up to 
Gago at the very head of the Have coall ; and leave the 
wool-headed natives of it to Mahometan mailers, in 
preference to Chrillian. Under fuch mailers the)' were 
in Judea at the time of the crufrdes. Under fuch, 
as we learn from MelTrs Saugnier, BrilTon, and others 
they Hill are in the deferts of Aftica, as well as in the 
iflands of Johanna ^ and Madagafcar: and r is universal¬ 
ly known that they enllave one another as a punilhment 
for the moll whimfical ciimes. Among them, indeed, 
flavery leerns to be reduced to a fyltem, and to defcend, 
as it has done in more poliflied nations, from father to 
fon ; for both Saugnier and Wndftrom $ fpeak of parti¬ 
cular families of negroes who are exempted from that 
degrading Hate by the laws of the country. 

All this we admit to be true. Moll certainly the 
negroes would not be exempted from the miferies of 
feivitude, though Europe and the Well Indies were 


fwallowed up in the ocean. The cujloms of the conn. Slave- 
try, as the king of Dahomy allured Mr Abfon §, will n^ de. 
be tpade as long asffilack men lhall continue to poffefs § Dalzel's 
their own territories, in their prefent Hate of depravity Hiltory. 
and ignorance; and thefe culloms appear to involve 
flavery of the crueleft kind. But if flavery be in itfelf 
unlawlul, is it a fufficient excufe for our continuing the 
traffic that it is carried on by the rude negroes and the 37 
favage Arabs ? Are people, whom we fometimes affefl 01:10 , 
to confider as an inferior order of beings, to furnilh ex- 
amples of condudl to thofe who boall of their advance¬ 
ments in fcience, in literature, and in refinement i Or 
will the benevolent Lord of all things pardon us for 
oppreffing our helplefs brethren, merely becaufe they 
are cruelly oppreffed by others ? It is indeed true that 
the natives of Guinea cannot be made really free but 
by introducing among them the bleffings of religion and 
the arts of civil life ; but furely they would have fewer 
temptations than at prefent to kidnap one another, or 
to commence uprovoked wars for the purpofe of making 
captives, were the nations of Europe to abandon the 
commerce in flaves (o). That commerce, we grant, 
would be continued by the Arabs, and perhaps by 
others of the eallern nations ; but the fame number of 
people could not be carried off by them alone that is 
now carried off both by them and by the Europeans. 

Were it indeed pcffible to put the fiave-trade under 
proper regulations, fo as to prevent kll kidnapping and 
unjuft wars among the Africans, tofupply the markets; 
and were it likewile to enmre to the negroes in the Weft 
Indies mild treatment and religious inllrudtion ; we are 
far from being fare that while the natives of Guinea con¬ 
tinue fo rude, and their neighbours the Arabs fo felfifhly 
favage, it would be proper to abandon at once to hordes 
of barbarians the whole of this commerce in bond ferv- 
ants. “ The trade, which in its prefent form is a reproach 
to Brita n, might be made to take a new fhape, and be¬ 
come ultimately a bleffing to thoufands of wretches 
who, leit in their native country, would have dragged 
out a liie of miferable ignorance, unknowing the hand 
that framed them, unconfcious of the reafon of which 
they were made capable, and heeulefs of the happi- 
nefs laid up for them in flore § Ramfay’s 

Slavery h, indeed, in every form an evil ; but it feems Effay, 
to be one of thofe many evils which, having long pre- P' 2 9 2 > & c * 
vailed in the world, can be advantageoufly removed on¬ 
ly by degrees, and as the moral cultivation of the flaves 


may 


(n) We have not infilled upon the impolicy of the fiave-trade, or endeavoured to prove that its abolition 
would be advantageous to the fugar-planters; for the planters furely underhand their own intereft better than 
thofe can do, who, having never been in the Weft Indies, are obliged to content thernlelves with what informa¬ 
tion they can glean on the fubjedt from a number of violent and contradictory publications. To countenance 
flavery under any form is undoubtedly immoral. This we know ; and therefore upon this ground only have we 
oppofed the fiave-trade, which cannot be continued without preferring intereft to virtue. 

(0) In a fpeech which Mr Dalzel fays the king of Dahomy made to Mr Abfon, when he was informed of 
what had palled in England on the fubjedl of the fiave-trade, are thefe remakable words: “ In the name of 
my anceftors and myfelf, I aver that no Dahoman ever embarked in war merely for the fake of procuring 
wherewithal to purchafe your commodities.’/ With all due refpedt for his fable majefty, we muft take the li¬ 
berty to queftion the truth of this folemn averment. That the fiave-trade was not the foie caufe of the Dahoman 
wars every man will admit, who does not fancy that thofe people have neither paffions nor appetites, but for the 
commodities of Europe : but the bare affirmation of this bloody defpot, who boalled of having killed many 
thoufands at the cujloms, will not convince thofe who have read cither Wadilrom’s Effay on Colonization, or 
the evidence refpedting the flave-trade given at the bar of the Houfe of Commons, “ that no Dahoman ever 
embarked in war merely to procure flaves to barter for European commodities. 
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may enable them to fupport the rank and difcharge the only, however, when the imagination is excited to bend 
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duties of freemen. This is doubtlefs the reafon why 
it was not exprefsly prohibited by the divine Author of 
our religion, but fuffered to vanilh gradually .before the 
mild influence of his Heavenly dodtrines. It has va- 
nilhed before thele dodtrines in moft countries of Eu- 
tion Ihould rope ; and we truft that the time is at hand when our 
be gradual, traffic in human fleffi with the inhabitants of Africa 
(ball ceafe ; and that the peril'd is not very diftant when 
the flaves in the Weft Indies lliall be fo much improved 
in moral and religious knowledge, as that they may be 
fafely trufted with their own freedom. To fet them 
free in their prefent hate of ignorance and depravity, is 
one of the wildeft propofals that the ardour of innova¬ 
tion lias ever made. Such freedom would be equally 
ruinous to themfelves apd to their mafters ; and we may 
fay of it what Cicero laid of fome unieaionable indul¬ 
gences propofed, to be granted to the flaves in Sicily ; 
Qua: cum accidunt, nemo ejl, quin intelligat rutre i!lam 
rempubl,cam ; hac ubi veniunt, nemo ejl, qui ullam fpem 
falutis rellquam eJTe arbitretur. 

SLAUGHTER. See Man-slaughter, Homi¬ 
cide, Murder, &q. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without wheels, for 
the conveyance of very weighty things, as huge Hones, 
bells, &c. The fledge for carr> ing criminals, condemn¬ 
ed for high treafon, to execution, is called hurdle. 
The Dutch. have a kind of fledge on which they can 
carry a veffel of any burden by land. It confifts of a 
plank of the length of the keel of a moderate ftiip, 
railed’ a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; fa that 
the fides go a little aflope, and are furniffied with holes 
to receive pins, &c, The reft is quite even. 

Sledge is a large fmith’s hammer, to be ufed with 
both hands; of this there are two forts, the up-hand 
fledge, which is ufed by under workmen, when the 
work is not of the largeft fort; it is ufed with both the 
hands before, and they feldom raife it higher than their 
head. But the other, which is called the about-fledge, 
and which is ufed for battering or drawing out the 
largeft work, is held by the handle with both hands, 
and fwung round over their heads, at their arm’s end, 
to ftrike as hard a blow as they can. 

SLEEP, that ftate of the body in which, though 
the vital fundiions continue, the fenfes are not affedted 
by the ordinary impreffions of external objedts. See 
Dreams ; and Physiology, n° 287. 

SiEEP-Walker, one who walks in his fleep. Many in- 
ftances might be related of perfons who were addidted 
to this pradtice; but it will be fufficient to feledt one 
remarkable inftance from a report made to the Phyfical 
Society of Laufanne, by a committee of gentlemen ap¬ 
pointed to examine a young man who was accuftomed 
to walk 111 his fleep. 

“ The difpefition to fleep-walking feems, in the opi¬ 
nion of this committee, to depend on a particular affec- 
tion of the nerves, which both feizes and quits the pa¬ 
tient during fleep. Under the influence of this affec¬ 
tion, the imagination reprefents to him the objedts that 
ftruck him while awake, with as much force as if they 
really affedted his fenfes; but does not make him per¬ 
ceive any of thofe that are adtually prefented to his 
fenfes, except in fo far as they are connedted with the 
dreams which engrofs him at the time. If, during this 
ftate, the imagination has no determined purpofe, he 
receives the impreffion of objedts as if he were awake j 


its attention towards them. The perception obtained 
in this ftate are very accurate, and, when once received, 
the imagination renews them occafionally with as much 
force as if they were again acquired by means of the 
fenfes. Laftly, thefe academicians fuppofe, that the 
impreffions received during this ftate of the fenfes dis¬ 
appear entirely when the perfon awakes, and do not re¬ 
turn till the return of the fame difpofition > in the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. 

“ Their remarks were made on the Sieur Devaud, a 
lad thirteen years and a half old, who lives in the town 
of Vevey, and who is fubject to that Angular affeftion 
or difeafe called Somnambullfm or fleep-walking. This 
lad poffeffes a ftrong and robuft conftitution, but his 
nervous fyftem, appears to be organifed with peculiar 
delicacy, and to difeover marks of the greateft fenfibi- 
lity and irritability. His fenfes of fmell, tafte, and 
touch, are exquifite ■, he is fubjedt to fits of immoderate 
and involuntary laughter, and he fometimes likewife 
weeps without any apparent caufe. 

“ This young man does not walk in his fleep every 
night; feveral weeks fometimes pafi, without any ap¬ 
pearance of a fit. He is fubjedt to the difeafe generally 
two nights fucceffively, one fit lafting for feveral hours. 
The longeft are from three to four hours, ahd they 
commonly begin about three or four o’clock in the- 
morning. » 

“ The .fit may be prolonged, by gently paffing the 
finger or a feather over his upper lip, and this flight 
irritation likewife accelerates it. Having once fallen 
afleep upon a ftaircafe, his upper lip was thus irritated 
with a feather, when he immediately ran down the fteps 
with great precipitation, and refumed all his accuftomed 
adtivity. This experiment was repeated feveral times. 

“ The young Devaud thinks he has obferved, that, 
on the evenings previous to a fit, he is fenfible of a cer¬ 
tain heavinefs in his head, but efpecially of a great 
weight in his eyelids. 

“ His fleep is at all times unquiet, but particularly 
when the fits are about to feize hinr. During his 
fleep, motions are obfefvable in every part of his body, 
with ftarting and palpitations ; he utters broken words, 
fometimes fits Up in his bed, and afterwards lies down 
again. He then begins to pronounce words more di- 
ftindlly, he rifes abruptly, and adls as he i v s inftigated by 
the dream that then poffeffes him. He is fometimes in 
fleep fubjedt to continued and involuntary motions. 

“ The departure of the fit is always preceded by two 
or three minutes of calm fleep, during which he fnores. 
He then awakes rubbing his eyes like a perfon who has 
flept quietly. 

“ It is dangerous to awaken him during the fit, efpe¬ 
cially if it is done fuddenly; fo'r then he fometimes falls 
into convulfions. Having rifen one night with the in¬ 
tention of going to eat grapes, he left the houfe, paffed 
through the town, and went to a vineyard^ where he 
expedted good cheer. He was followed by feveral per¬ 
fons, who kept at fome diftance from him, one of whom 
fired a piftol, the noife of which inftantly awakened 
him, and he fell down without fenfe. He was carried 
home and brought to himfelf, when he recolledted very 
well the having been awakened in the vineyard ; but 
nothing more, except the fright at being found there 
alone, which had made him fwoon. 

“ After the fits he generally feels a degree of laffi- 

tude: 


Sleep¬ 

walker. 
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Slc-p- mde: fometimes, though rarely, of indifpofition. At others relative to the different fenfes, that their fun&ions Sleep¬ 
walker. t he end of one of thofe fits, of which the gentlemen of are not fufpended as to what the fleep-walker willies to 
the committee were witneffes, he was affe&ed with vo- fee, that is, as to all thofe perceptions which accord 
mitings; but he is always foon reftored. with the objects about which his imagination is occu- 

“ When he is awaked, he never for the mod part pied ; that he may alfo be difpofed to receive thofe im- 
recolleds any of the aftions he has been doing during preffions, when his imagination has no other objedt at 
the fit. the time; that in order to fee, he is obliged to open 


“ The fubjedl of his dreams is circumfcribea in a 
fmall circle of objedts, that relate to the few ideas with 
which at his age his mind is furnithed ; fuch as his lef- 
fons, the church, the bells, and efpecially tales of gholts. 
It is fufficient to ftrike his imagination the evening be¬ 
fore a fit with fome tale, to diredt his fomnambulifm 
towards the objedt of it. There was read to him while 
in this lituation the ftory of a robber ; he imagined the 
very next moment that he faw robbers in the room. 
However, as he is much difpofed to dream that he is 
furrounded with them, it cannot be affirmed that this 
was an effedt of the reading. It is obferved, that when 
his fupper has been more plentiful than ufual, his dreams 
are more difmal. 

“ In their report, the gentlemen of the committee 
dwell much on the ftate of this young man’s fenfes, on 
the impreffian made upon them by ftrange objedts, and 
on the ufe they are of to him. 

“ A bit of ftrong fmelling wood produced in him a 
degree of reftlefihefs ; the fingers had the fame effedt, 
whether from their fmell or their tranfpiration, He 
knew wine in which there was wormwood by the fmell, 
and f.iid that it was not wine for his table. Metals 
make no impreffion on him. 

“ Having been prefented with a little common wine 
while he was in a Hate of apathy, and all his motions 
were performed with languor, he drank of it willingly ; 
but the irritation which it occafioned produced a deal 
of vivacity in all his words, motions, and adtions, and 
caufed him to make involuntary grimaces. 

“ Once he was obferved dreffing himfelf in perfedt 
darknefs. His clothes were on a large t. ble, mixed 
with thofe of fome other perlom ; he immediately per¬ 
ceived this, and complained of it much ; at laft a fmall 
bght was brought, and then lie drsfled himfelf with 
fufficient precifion. If he is teafed or gently pinched, 
he is always fenfible of it, except he is at the time 
ftrongly engroffed with fome other thing, and withes to 
ftrike the offender ; however, he never attacks the per- 
fon who has done the ill, but an ideal being whom his 
imagination prefents to him, and whom he purfues thro’ 
the chamber without running againil the furniture, nor 
can the perfons whom he meets in his way divert him 
from his purfuit. 

" While his imagination was employed on various 
fhbjedts, he heard a clock ftrike, which repeated at eve¬ 
ry broke the note of tl;e cuckoo. There are cuckoos 
here, faid he ; and, upon being defired, he imitated the 
long of that bird, immediately. 

“ When he wifties to fee an objedt, he makes an ef¬ 
fort to lift his eyelids ; but they are fo little under his 
command, that he can hardly raife them a line or two, 
while he draws up his eyebrows; the iris at that time 
appears fixed, and his eye dim. When any thing is 
prefented to him, and he is told of it, he always half 
opens his eyes with a degree of difficuhy, and then 
fhuts them after he has taken what was offered to him. 

“ The report infers from thefe fails, and from many 


his eyes as much as he can, but when the impreffion is 
once made, it remains; that objedts may ftrike his 
fight without ftriking his imagination, if it is not inte- 
refted in them ; and that he is fometimes informed of 
the prefence of objedts without either feeing or touch¬ 
ing them. 

“ Having engaged him to write a theme, fay the 
committee, we faw him light a candle, take pen, ink, 
and paper, from the drawer of his table, and begin to 
write, while his mafter didtated. As he was writing, 
we put a thick paper before his eyes, notwithftanding 
which he continued to write and to form his letters ve¬ 
ry diftindtly; ftiowing figns, however, that fomething 
was incommoding him, which apparently proceeded 
from the obftrudtion which the paper, being held too 
near his nol'e, gave to his refpiration. 

“ Upon another occafion, the young fomnambulift 
arofe at five o’clock in the morning, and took the ne- 
ceffary materals for writing, with his copy book. He 
meant to have begun at the top of a page ; but finding 
it already written on, he came to the blank part of the 
leaf, and wrote fome time from the following words, 
Fiu/it ignari pigritin-ils deviennent ignorant par la parejfe ; 
and, what is remarkable, after feveral lines he preceived 
he had forgot the s in the word ignorant , and had put 
erroneoufly a double r in parejfe; he then gave over 
writing, to add the s lie had forgot, and to erafe the fu» 
perfluous r. 

“ Another time he had made, of his own accord, a 
piece of writing, in order, as he faid, to pleafe his maf¬ 
ter. It confided of three kinds of writing, text, half 
text, and fmall writ; each of them performed with the 
proper pen. He drew, in the corner of the fame pa¬ 
per, the figure of a hat; he then alked for a penknife 
to take out a blot of ink which he had made between 
two letters, and he erafed it without injuring them. 
La illy, he made fome arithmetical calculations with 
great accuracy. 

“ In order to explain fome of the fadts obferved by 
the academicians which we have here mentioned, they 
eftablifh two general obfervations, which refult from 
wh it they have faid with ret'pedt to the fenfes and the 
dreams of this fleep-walker. 

** i. That he is obhged to open his eyes, in order to 
recognife objects which he withes to fee ; but the im- 
preflion once made, although rapidly, is vivid enough- 
to fuperfede the neceffity of his opening them again, to 
view the fame objedts anew; that is, the fame objedts. 
are afterwards prefented to his imagination with as 
much fores and precifion as if he adtually faw them. 

“ 2. That his imagine ion, thus warmed, reprefents 
to him obj-cts, and fuch as he fignres to himfelf, with 
as much vivacity as if he really faw them ; an.d, laftly, 
that all his fenfes, being fiabordinate to his im igination,, 
feem concentrated in the objedt with which it is occu¬ 
pied, and have at that time no perception of any thing 
but what relatestoth.it object. 

“ Thefe two causes united feem to .them, fufficient 
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Sleep- for explaining one of the moft fingular facts that occur- 
red to their obfervation,to wit, how the young Dtvalid 
can write, although he Ins his eyes (hat, and an cb- 
ftacle before them. His paper is imprinted on his ima¬ 
gination, and every letter which he means to wiiters 
alfo painted there, at the pltce in which it ought to 
(land on the paper, and without being confounde i with 
the other letters ; now it is clear that his hand, which 
is obedient to the will of his imagination, will trace 
them on the. real paper, in the fame order in which they 
are reprefented on that which'is pictured in his head, 
it is thus that he is able to write feveral letters, feveral 
fentences, and entire pieces of writing ; and what feems 
to confirm the idea, that the young Devaud writes ac¬ 
cording to the paper painted on his imagination is, 
that a certain deep-walker, who is defer died in the 
French Encyckpedie (article Somnambttlifm), having writ¬ 
ten fomerhing on a paper, another piece of paper of the 
fame fize was fubflituted in its ftead, which he t ok for 
his own, and made upon this blank paper the corrections 
he meant t"> have made on the other which had been 
taken away, precifely in the places where they would 
have been. 

“ It appears from the recital of another fa< 5 , that 
Devaud, intending to wri'e at the top of the firft leaf 
of a white-paper book, Vevey, k — Hopped a moment 
as if to recoiled the day of the month, left a blank 
fpace and then proceeded to December 17S7 : after 
■which he afked for an almanac : a little book, fuch as 
is given to children fra new year’s gift, was offered to 
him; he took it, opened it, brought it near hh eyes, 
then threw it down on the table. An almanac which 
he knew- was then prefented to him ; this was in Ger¬ 
man, and of a form fimilar to the"almanac of Vevey : he 
took it, and then faid, ‘ What is this they have given 
me; here, there is your German almanac.’ At Jaft 
they gave him the almanac of Berne ; he took this like- 
wife, and went to examine it at the bottom of an alcove 
that was perfectly dark. He was heard turning over 
the leaves, and faying 24, then a moment afterwards 
34. Returning to his place, with the almanac open at 
the month of December, he laid it on the table and 
wrote in the fpace which he had left blank the 24th. 
This feene happened on the 23d ; but as he imagined 
it to be the 24th, he did nor miftake. The following 
is the explication given of this faCt by the authors of 
the report. 

" The dates 23d, 24th, and 25th, of the month of 
December, had long occupied the mind of the young 
Devaud. The 23d and 25th were holidays, which he 
expeCled with the impatience natural to petfons of his 
age, for the arrival of thofe moments when their little 
daily labours are to be fufpended. The 25th efpecially 
was the objeCt of his hopes ; there was to be an illumi¬ 
nation in the church, which had been deferibed to him 
in a manner that quite tranfported him. The 24th 
was a day of labour, which came very difagreeably be¬ 
tween the two happy days. It may eafily be con¬ 
ceived, how an imagination fo irritable as that of the 
young Devaud would be ftruck with thofe pleafing 
epochs. Accordingly, from the beginning of the month 
he had been perpetually turning over the almanac of 
Vevey. He calculated the days and the hours that 
were to elapfe before the arrival of his wifhed-fer ho¬ 


lidays; he {Lowed to his friends and acquaintance the Sle.qt- 
dates of thofe days which he expefted with fo much walker, 
impatience ; every time he took up the almanac, it was 
only to confult the month of December. We now fee 
why that date preRnted itfeif to his mind. lie was 
performing a talk, beenufe lie imagined the day to he 
the Monday which had fo long engroffed him. It is 
not furprifing, that it fliould h ive occurred to his ima¬ 
gination, and that on opening the almanac in the dark 
he might have thought he few this date which be was 
feeking, and that his imagination might have reprefent¬ 
ed it to him in as lively a manner as if he had actually 
feen it. Neither is it furprifing that he fhould have 
opened the almanac at the month of December; the 
cullom of perufing this month muft have made him 
find it in the dark by a mere mechanical operation. 

Man never feems to be a machine lb much as in the 
ftale of fornnambulifm ; it is then that habit con.cs to 
fupply thofe of the fenfes that cannot be Rrviccable, 
and that it makes the perfon ad! with as much precilion 
as if all Lis fenfes were in the utrnoft aftiviry. Thefe 
circumltances deftroy the i lea of there being any thing 
miracul >us in the behaviour of.young Devaud with re- 
fp.'dt to the date and the month that he was in cm: eft of ; 
and the reader, who has entered into <.ur explanations, 
will not be furpriied at his knowing the Ge>mao alma¬ 
nac ; the touch alone was fufficient to p lint it out to 
him ; and the proof of this is the llu.rtntft of the time 
that it remained in his hands. 

“ An experiment was made by changing the place 
of the ink-ltandifh during the time that Devaud was 
writing. He had a light befide him, and had certified 
himfelt of the place where his ink-holder was {landing 
by means of fight. From that time he continued to 
take ink with precifion, without being obliged to open 
his eyes again : but the ink-flandifli being removed, he 
returned as uiual to the place vvheie he thought it was: 

It muft be observed, that the motion of his hand was 
rapid till it reached the height of the ftandilli, and then 
he moved it flowly, till die pen gently touched- the 
table' as he was feeking for the Ink : he then perceived 
that a trick had been put on him, and complained of 
it; he went in fearch of his ink-ftandifh a. d put it in 
its place. This experiment was feveral times repeated, 
and always attended with the fame circ.imftances. Does 
not what we have here ftated prove, that the ftandifh, 
the paper, the table, &c. are painted > n his imagination 
in as lively a manner as if he really faw them, as he 
fought the real ftandifh in the place where his in agina¬ 
tion told him it ought to have been ? Does it not prove 
that the fame lively imagination is the caufe of the 
molt lingular addons of this.-fleep-walk.-r ? And laftly, 
does it not prove, that a mere glance 1 f his eye is fuffi- 
cient to make his imprelfions as lively as dm able ? 

“ The committee, upon the whole, recommend to 
fuch as wilh to repeat the fame experiments, 1. To : 
make their obftrvatiows on different lleep-vaikcrs. 2. 

To examine often whether they can read Looks that are 
unknown to them in perfedl darknefs. 3. To obferve 
whether they can tell the hours on a watt ft in the dark. 

4, To remove when they write the ink-ftar diih from its 
place, to fee whether they will reurn to the fame place 
in order to take ink. 5. And, laftly, to take notice 
whether they walk with the fame confidence in a.dark 

and 


4 
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Sls-c-.ers and unknown place, as in one with which they are ac- 
qua-nted. 

. *• They likewife recommend to fuch as would con¬ 

firm or invalidate the above obfervations, to make all 
their experiments in the dark ; becaufe it has been hi¬ 
therto fuppofed that the eyes of fleep-walkers are of no 
uieto them.” 

SLEEPERS, in natural hiftory, a name given to 
thofe animals which fleep all winter; fuch as bears, 
marmots dormice, bats, hedgehogs, fwallows, &c. 
Thefe do not feed in winter, have no fenfible evacua¬ 
tions, breathe little or none at all, and mod of the 
vifcera ceafe from their functions. Some of thefe crea¬ 
tures feem to be dead, and others return to a date like 
that of the foetus before birth : in this date they con¬ 
tinue, till by new heat the fluids are attenuated, the 
animal isreflored to life, and the fundtions begin where 
they lefc off. 

Sleepers, in a fhip, timbers lying before and aft In 
the bottom of the fhip, as the rungheads do : the lower- 
mod of them is bolted to die rungheads and the up- 
pcrrnou to the futtocks and rungs. 

SLEIDAN (John), an excellent German hidorian, 
born of obfcure parents in 1506, at Sleidan, a fmall 
town on the confines of the duchy of Julier=. After 
fludying feme time in his own country, together with 
his lownfman the learned John Sturmius, he went to 
France, and in 1534 entered into the lcrvice of the 
cardinal and archbilhop John du Bellay. He retired 
to Straflmrg in 1542, where he acquired the efleem 
and friendfhip of the mod confiderable perfons, parti¬ 
cularly of James Sturmius ; by whofc advice and affift- 
ance he wns enabled to write the hidory of his own 
time. He was employed in feme public negociations ; 
but the death of his wife, in 1555, plunged him into fo 
deep a melancholy, that he lod his memory entirely, and 
died the year following, in 1555 came out, in folio, 
j Di Jiaiu Religions et RtipulUcis fub Carolo Quinto, &c. 
in 25 books ; from the year 1517, v-hen Lather began 
to preach, to the year of its publication ; which hidory 
v/as pr.fently tranflated into mod of the languages of 
Europe. Befides this great work, he wrote, De qua- 
i'icr fummis Imperils, libri tres \ with fome other hifto- 
rical and political pieces. 

SLEIGHT c/Hame. See Legerdemain-. 

SLEUT-hounde, the ancient Scots name of the 
blood-hound. The word is from the Saxon Jht, “the 
impreflion that a deer leaves of its foot in the mire,” 
and hound “ a dog” ; fo they derive their name from 
following the track. See the article Blood-HoumI. 

SLESWICK, an ancient and confiderable town of 
Denmaik, and capital of a duchy of the fame name in 
the province of Gottorp, with a bifhop’s fee, fecularized 
in 1586. Glofi to it is the old palace of Gottorp, for¬ 
merly the ducal refidcncc, but at prefent inhabited Jay 
the ftadth.older or governor. This town was once much 
more confiderable than it is at prefent, having differed 
greatly by the wars et Germany. It isleatcd on the 
gulph of Sley, where there is a good harbour, 60 miles 
north-w ed ofLubeck, and 125 fouth-wed ofCopenhagen. 
E. Long. to. o. N. Lat. 54, 4c. 

Sleswick, the duchy of, or South Jutland, is about 
too miles in length and 60 in breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by North Jutland, on the ead by the T 
tic Sea, on the fouth by Holitein, and on the weft 
Vol. XVII. 


the ocean. It contains 14 cities, 17 towns, 13 caflles, Shell 
278 patithes, 1480 villages, 162 farms, 116 water-mills. il 
anJ 106 gentlemen’s feats. It is a pleafant, fertile, po- 
pulous country, and a fovereign duchy. Formerly the 
king of Denmark had half of it-, and the other belong¬ 
ed to the houfe of Holdein Gottorp ; but the former 
having conquered this duchy, had the poffefllon of it 
confirmed to him by the treaty of the north in 1720. 

In 1731, a prince of Bareith-Culmbach was made"go¬ 
vernor of this duchy, who reftdes at Gottorp. 

SLICH, in metallurgy, the ore of any metal, parti¬ 
cularly of gold, when it has been pounded, and prepa¬ 
red for farther working. 

The manner of preparing the flich at Chremnitz in 
Hungary is this ; they lay a foundation of wood three 
yards deep, upon this they place the ore, and over this 
there are 24 beams, armed at their bottoms with iron; 
thefe, by a continual motion, beat and grind the ore, 
till it is reduced to powder: during this operation, 
the ore is covered with water. There are four wheels 
ufed to move thefe beams, each wheel moving fix ; and 
the water, as it runs off, carrying fome of the metalline 
particles with it, is received into feveral bafons, one 
placed behind another j and finally, after having paffed 
through them all, and depofited fome fediment in each, 
it is let off into a very large pit, almofl: half an acre in 
extent ; in which it is luffered to fiand fo long, as to 
depofu all its fediment, of whatever kind, and after this 
it is let out. This work is carried on day and night, 
and the ore taken away and replaced by more as often 
as occafion requires. That ore which lies next tlm 
beams, by which it was pounded, is -always the cleaned 
or richeft. 

When the flich is wafhed as much as they can, a 
hundred weight of it ufually contains about an ounce, 
or perhaps but half an ounce of metal, which is not all 
gold ; for there is always a mixture ol gold and filver, 
but the gold is in the largeft quantity, and ufually is 
two-thirds of the mixture : they then put the flich in¬ 
to a furnace with fome limeftone, and flacken, or the 
fcoria of former meltings, and run them together. The 
firfi melting produces a fubftance called hch ; this lech 
they burn with charcoal, to make it lighter, to open its 
body, and render it porous, after which it is called rojl-; 
to this roft they add fand in fuch quaniity as they find 
neceffary, and then melt it over again. 

_ At Chremnitz they have many other ways of redu¬ 
cing gold out of its ore, but particularly one, in which 
they employ no lead during the whole operation ; 
whereas, in general, lead is always neceffary, after the 
before mentioned precedes. See Gold. 

_ SLIDING Rule, a mathematical imftrwnent, fer- 
ving to work queftions in gauging, meafuring, &c. with¬ 
out the ufe of compaffes ; merely by the Aiding of the 
parts of the inftrument one by another, the lines and 
divifions whereofgive the anfwers by infpeftion. 

This inllrument is varioufly contrived, and applied 
by various authors, particularly Everard, Coggelhall, 

Guntei, Hunt, and Partridge 5 but the moft common 
and ufeftil are thofe of Everard and Coggelhall. 

SLIGO, a county, in the province of Connaught, 

Ii eland, 25 miles in length, and as much in breadth • 
bounded on the eaft by that of Leitrim, op the weft 
by the county of Mayo, on the north and north-weft 
by b.y the weflern ocean, and on the Ruth and fouth-welt 
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Sling by Rofcommon and Mayo. It-contains 5970 houfes, 
II 41 parifhes, 6 baronies, 1 borough, and fends 4 xnem- 
m ° ane ‘ . bers to Parliament, two for the county, and two for the 
borough of the fame name,, which is the only market- 
town in the county, and is feated on a bay of the fame 
name, 30 miles weft of Killalla, and no north-e.ift of 
Dublin. W. Long. 8. 26. N. Lat. 54. 13. 

SLING, an inftrument ferving for calling Hones 
with great violence, The inhabitants of the Balearic 
iflands were famous in antiquity for the dexterous ma¬ 
nagement of the fling: it is fa id they ufed thre'e kinds 
of flings, feme longer, others fhorter, which they ufed 
according as their enemies were either nearer or more 
remote. It is added, that the firft ferved them for a 
head-bandj the fecond for a girdle, and that the third 
they conllantly carried in their hand. 

SLINGING is ufed varioufly at fea ; but chiefly 
for hoifting up calks or other heavy things with 
flings, i. e. contrivances of ropes fpliced into themfelves 
at either end, with one eye big enough to receive the 
calk or whatever is to bellung, . There are other flings, 
which are made longer, and with a fmu'l eye at each 
end ; one of which is put over the breech of a piece of 
ordnance, and the other eye comes over the end,of an 
iron crow, which is put into the mouth of the piece, 
to weigh and hoife the gun as they pleafe. There are 
slfo flings by which the yards are bound fall to the 
croft-tree aloft, and to the head of the mall, with a 
llrong rope or chain, that if the tie fhnuld happen to 
break, or to be fhot to pieces in fight, the yard, never- 
theleft, may not fall upon the hatches, 

Siinging a -Man ever board, in order, to. Hop a leak in 
a (hip, is done thus: the man is trailed up about the 
middle in a piece of canvas, and a rope to keep him 
from finking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tarred in 
a tarpawling clout, in the other, which he is to beat 
with all difpatch into the hole or leak, 

SLOANE (Sir Hans), baronet, eminently diftijj- 
guifhed as a phylician and a naturalift, was of Scotch ex¬ 
traction, his father Alexander Sloane being at the head 
of that colony of Scots which King J imes 1 . fettled in 
the north of Ireland, where our author was born, at 
Killieagh, on the 16th of April 1660. At a very early 
period, he difpiayed a ftrong inclination for natural hi- 
ilory ; and this propenfity being encouraged by a fuit- 
able education, he employed thofe hours which young 
people generally lofe by purfuing low and trifling amufe- 
ments, in the ftndy of nature, and contemplating her 
works. When about fixteen, he was attacked by a 
{pitting of blood which threatened to be attended with 
confiderable danger, and which interrupted the regular 
t'ourfe of his application for three years; he had, how¬ 
ever, already learned enough of phytic to know that a 
malady-of this kind was not to be removed fuddenly, 
and he prudently abftained from wine and other liquors 
that were likely to increafe it. 

By firiftly obferving this fevere regimen, which in 
fome meafure he continued ever after, he was enabled 
to prolong his life beyond the ordinary bounds ; being 
an example of the truth of his own favourite maxim, 
that fobriety, temperance, and moderation, are the beft 
and moft powerful prefervatives that nature has granted 
io mankind. 

As, foon as. Jte recovered from this infirmity, he re¬ 


vived to perfeft himfelf in the different branches of floane. 
phyfic, which was the profeflion he had made choice 
of; and witli this view he repaired to London, where he 
hoped to receive that affiftance which lie could not find 
in Lis own country. 

On his arrival in the metropolis, he entered himfelf 
as a pupil to the great Stafforth, an excellent chemift, 
bred under the illuftrious Stahl; and by his inftruftions 
heigained a perfefl knowledge of the compofition and 
preparation ,of the different kinds of medicines then in- 
ufe. At the fame time, he ftudied botany at the cele¬ 
brated garden at Ghelfea, afiiduoufly attended the pub¬ 
lic leftures of anatomy and phyfic, and in fliort neglect¬ 
ed nothing that he thought likely to prove ferviceable 
to him in his future ’practice, His principal merit, 
however, was his knowledge of natural hiflory ; and it 
was this part of his charafter with introduced him 
early to the acquaintance of Mr Boyle and Mr Ray, 
two of the moft eminent naturalifts of that age. His 
intimacy with thefe diftinguifhed ebarafters continued 
as long as they lived ; and as he was careful to com¬ 
municate to them every object of curiofity that at- 
trafled his attention, the oblervations which he occa- 
fionally made often excited their admiration and obtain¬ 
ed their applau e. 

After ftudying four years at London with unremit¬ 
ting feveritv, Mr Sloane determined to viiit foreign 
countries for farther improvement. In this view he 
fet out for France in the company of two other (In¬ 
dents,, and having eroded to Dieppe, proceeded to Pa¬ 
ris. In the way thither they were elegant’} 7 entertain¬ 
ed by the famous M. Lemery the elder ; and in return 
Mr Sloane prefented that eminent chemift with afpeeft 
men of four different kinds of phofphorns, of which* 
upon the credit of other writers, M. Lemery had treat¬ 
ed in his‘book of chemiftry, though he had never feen 
any of them. . - , 

At Paris Mr Sloane lived as he had done in Lon¬ 
don. He attended the hofpitals, heard the leftures of 
Tournefort, De Verney, and other eminent mailers j 
vi ft ted all the literati, who received him with particular 
marks of efteem, and employed himfelf wholly in 
ftudy. 

From Paris Mr Sloane went to Montpelier ; and, be¬ 
ing furnifhed with letters of recommendation from M. 
Tournefort to M. Chirac, then chancellor of that uni- 
verfity, he found eafy accefs, through his means, to all 
the learned men of the province, particularly to M, 

Magnol, whom he always accompanied inhis botmical 
excurfions in the environs of that city, where he beheld? 
with pleafure and admiration the fpontaneous produc¬ 
tions of nature, and learned under his inftruftions, to 
clafs them in a proper manner. 

Having here found an'ample field for contemplation, 
which was entirely fuited to his tafte, he took leave of 
his two companions, whom a curiofity of a different 
kind led into Italy. 

After fpending a whole year in collefti-ng plants, he 
travelled through Languedoc with the fame defign ; 
and pafling through Thouloufe and Bourdeaux, return¬ 
ed to Paris, where lie made a fhort flay. About the- 
end of the year 1684 l ie f et out f° r England, with an 
intention of fettling there as a phyfician. On his ar¬ 
rival in London, he made it his firft bufinefs to vifit his 
two illuftrious friends Mr Ray and Mr Boyle, in order 

ta- 
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to communicate to them the difcoveries he had made 
in his travels. The latter he found at home, but 
the former had retired to Efiex ; to which place Mr 
Sloane tranfmitted a great variety of plants and feeds, 
which Mr Hay has difcribed in his Hiftory of Plants, 
and for which he males a proper acknowledgment. 

About the year 1 706 our author became acquainted 
with the celebrated Sydenham ; who foon contracted fo 
warm an aifeclion f.,r iiim that he took him into his 
houfe, and recommended him in the ftrongeftmanner to 
his patients, He had not been long in London before 
he was propofed by Dr Martin Litler as a candidate to 
be admitted a member of the Royal Society, on the 
26th of November 1684; and being approved he was 
elected on the 21ft of January following. 

In 1685 he communicated fome curiofniesto the So¬ 
ciety ; and in July the fame year he was a-candidate for 
the office of their affiftant fecretary, but without fuc- 
cels, as he was obliged to give way to the fuperior fil¬ 
tered of his competitor Dr Halley. On the I2'.h of 
April 1687, he was chofen a fellow of the college of 
phyficians in London ; and the fame year his friend and 
fellow traveller Dr Tancred Robinfon, Laving mention¬ 
ed to the Society the plant called the Jiar cf the earth, 
as a remedynewly difcovered for the bite of a mad dog, 
Dr Sloane acquainted them that this virtue of the plant 
was to be found in a book called De Grefs Farriery ; 
and that he knew a man who had cured with it twenty 
couple of dogs. This obfervation he made on the 13th 
of July, and on the 12th of September following he 
embarked at Portfmouth for Jamaica with the duke of 
Alb.matle, who had been appointed governor of that 
illand. The doctor attended his grace in quality of 
phyficiar, and arrived at Jamaica on the 19th of De¬ 
cember following. 

Here a new field was opened for frefh difeoveries in 
natural productions; but the World would have been 
deprived of the fruits of them, had not our author, by 
incredible application, converted, as we may fay, his 
minutes into hours. The duke of Albemarle died foon 
after he landed, and the duchefs determined to return 
to England whenever an anfwer fliould be received to 
the letter fhe had fent to court on that melancholy oc- 
cafion. As Dr Sloane could not think of leaving her 
grace in her diftrefs, whilft the reft of her retinue were 
preparing for their departure he improved it in making 
collections of natural curiofities ; lo that though his 
whole ftay at Jamaica was not above fifteen months, he 
brought together fuch a prodigious number of plants, 
that on his return to England Mr Ray was aftoniftied 
that one man cculd procure in one illand, and in fo 
lhort a fpace, fo vaft a variety. 

On his arrival in London he applied himfelf to the 
practice of his profeffion ; and loon became lb eminent, 
that he was chofen phyfician to Chrift’s Hofpital on 
the 17th cf October 1694: and this office he held till 
the year 1730, when, on account cf his great age and 
infirmities, he found it necelfary to refign. It is lome- 
what fingular, and redounds much to the Doctor’s ho¬ 
nour, that though he received the emoluments of his 
office punctually, becaufe he would not lay down a pre¬ 
cedent v hith might hurt his fliccefibrs, yet he con.ia: ; 
ly applied the money to the relief of thole who were 
the greateft objects of compaffion in’ the hofp/tal, that 
it might never be faid he enriched hiimeil by giving- 


health to the poor. He had been eleCled fecretaiyto Sloane. 
the Royal Society on the 30th of November 1693 ; 
and upon this occafion he revived the publication of 
the Philofophical TranfaCtior.s, which had been omit¬ 
ted for fome time. He continued to be the editor of 
this work till the year 1712 ; and the volumes which 
appeared during that period are monuments of his in- 
duftry and ingenuity, many of the pieces contained in 
them being written by himfelf. 

In the mean time he publiffied Cata/ofor Planlarum 
qua; in Infufa Jamaica fponte proveniunt , &c. Sen Pro - 
dromi Hijlorhe Naluralh pars prims, which he dedica¬ 
ted to the Royal Society and College of Phyficians. 

About the fame time he formed the plan of a difpen- 
fary, u here the poor might be furnifhed at prime colt 
with fuch medicines as their feveral maladies might re¬ 
quire ; which he afterwards carried into execution, with 
the affiftance of the prefident and other members of the 
college of phyficians. 

Our author’s third: for natural knowledge feems to 
have been born with him, fo that his cabinet of curio¬ 
fities may be faid to have commenced with his being. 

He was continually enriching and enlarging it; and 
the fame which, in the courfe of a few years, it had ac- 
. quired, brought every thing that was curious in art or 
nature to be firft offered to him for purchafe. Thefe 
acquifitioas, however, increafed it but very flowly in 
comparifon of the augmentation it received in 1701 
by the death of William Courten, Efq ; a gentleman 
who had employed all his time, and the greater part of 
his fortune, in colleding rarities, and wffio bequeathed 
the whole to Dr Sloane, on condition of his paying cer¬ 
tain debts and legacies with which he had charged if. 

Thefe terms our author accepted, and he executed the 
will of the donor with the moll fcrupulous exadtnefs ; 
on which account fome people have faid, that he pur- 
chafed Mr Courten’s curiofities at a dear rate. 

In 1707 the firft volume of Dr Sloane’s Natural Hif- 
tory of Jamaica appeared in folio, though the publica¬ 
tion of the fecond was delayed till 1725. By this very 
ufeful as well as magnificent work the materia medica 
was enriched with a great number of excellent drugs 
not before known. In 1708 the Doctor was eledted a 
foreign member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, in the room of Mr Tfchirnaus; an honour fo 
much the greater, as we were then at war wfith France, 
and the queen’s exprefs confent was neceffary before he 
could accept it. In proportion as his credit rofe among 
the learned, his practice increafed among the people of 
rank : Queen Anne herfelf frequently confulted him, 
and inherlaft illnefs was blooded by him. 

On the advancement of George I. to the throne, 
that prince, on the 3d of April 1716, created the Doc¬ 
tor a baronet, an hereditary title of honour to which 
no Englifh phyfician had before atta : ned ; and at the 
fame time made him phyfician general to the army, in 
which ilation he cog tinned till 1727, when he was ap¬ 
pointed phyfician in ordinary to George II. He at¬ 
tended the royal family till his death ; and was parti¬ 
cularly favoured by Queen Caroline, who placed the 
greateft confidence in his preferiptions. In the mean 
time he hal been unanimoufly chofen one J the elects 
of the college of phyficians June 1, 1716, and he was 
elected prefident of the fame body on September 30, 

1719, an office which he lit. 1 ..! fer fixteen years. Da- 
3 Y 2 ring 
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ring tliat period he not only gave the higheft proofs of 
his 'v.'cal and afliduity in the difcharge of his duty, but 
in 17:1 made a prefan to that fociety of L. 100 : and 
fo far remitted a very confiderable debt, which the cor¬ 
poration owed him, as to accept it in.iueh fmall fums as 
■were leaft inconvenient to the Rate of their affairs. Sir 
Hans was no lefs liberal to other learned bodies. He 
had no fooner purchafed the manor of Chelfea, than he 
gave the company of apothecaries the entire freehold of 
their botanical garden there, upon condition only that 
they fhould prefent yearly to the Royal Society fifty 
new plants, till the number fhould amount to 2000 (a). 
He gave befides feveral other confiderable donations for 
the improvement of this garden ; the filiation of which, 
on the banks of the Thames, and in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, was fuch as to render it uleful in two 
refpedts: Firft, by producing the moft rare medicinal 
plants ; and, fecondly, by ferving as an excellent fchool 
for young botanifts; an advantage which he himfelf, 
had derived from it in the early part of his life. 

The death of Sir Ifaac Newton, which happened in 
1727, made way for the advancement of Sir Hans to 
the prefldency of the Royal Society. He had been 
•vice-prefident, and frequently fat in the chair for that 
great man ; and by his long connexion with this learn¬ 
ed. body he had contracted fo ftrong an affedtion far it, 
that he made them a prefent of an hundred guineas, 
caufed a curious buft of King Charles II. its founder, to 
fee eredtcd in the great hall where it met, and, as is 
faid was very inftrumental in procuring Sir Godfrey 
Copley’s benefadtiou of a medal of the value of five 
guineas, to be annually given as an honorary mark of 
diftindtion to the perfon who communicates the belt ex¬ 
periments to the Societ}'. 

On his being railed to the chair. Sir Hans laid afide 
all thoughts of further promotion, and applied himfelf 
wholly to the faithful difcharge of the duties of the of¬ 
fices which heenjoyed. In this laudable occupation he 
employed his time from 1727 to 1740, when, at the 
age of fourfcore, he formed a refolution of quitting the 
fervice of the public, and of living for himlelf. With 
this view he refigned the prefldency of the Royal So¬ 
ciety much againR the inclination of that refpedtable 
body, who chofe Martin Folkes, Efq; to fucceed him, 
and in a public affembly thanked him for the great and 
eminent fervices he had rendered them. In the month 
of January 1741, he began to remove his library, and 
his cabinet of rarities, from his houfe in Bloomfbury to 
that at Chelfea ; and on the 12th of March following, 
having fettled all his affairs, he retired thither himfelf, to 
enjoy in peaceful tranquillity the remains of a well-fpent 


life. He did not, however, bury himfelf in that fbli- 
tude which excludes men from fociety. He received 
at Chelfea, as he had done in London, the viilts of 
people of diftindtion, of all learned foreigners, and of 
the royal family, who fometimes did him the honour to 
wait on him ; bur, what was Rill more to his praife, he 
never refufed admittance or advice to rich or poor who 
carte to confult him concerning their health. Not con. 
tented with this contracted method of doing good, he 
now, during his retreat, prefented to the public fuch 
ufeful remedies as fuccefs had warranted, duripn. the 
courfe of a long .continued practice. Among thefe is 
the efficacious receipt for diftempers in the eyes, and 
his remedy for the bite of a mad dog. 

During the whole courfe of his life, Sir Hans had 
lived with fo much temperance, as had preferved him 
from feeling the infirmities of old age; bit in his 90th 
year he began to complain of pains, and to be fenfible 
of an univerfal decay. He was often heard to fay, that 
the approach of death brought no terrors along with 
it; that he had long expedted the Rroke; and that he 
was prepared to receive it whenever the great Author 
of his being fhould think fit. After a fhort illnefs of 
three days, he died on the nth of junuary 1752, and 
was interred on the 18th at Chelfea, in the fame vault 
with his lady, the folemnity being attended with the 
greatefi concourfe of people, of all ranks and conditions, 
that had ever been feen before on the like occafion. 

Sir Hans being extremely folicitous leR liis cabinet 
of curiofities, which he had taken fo much pains to col¬ 
led, fhould be again diffipated at his death, and being 
at the fame time unwilling that fo large a portion of 
his fortune fhould be loR to his children, he bequeathed 
it to the public, on condition that L. 20,000 fhould be 
made good by parliament to his family. This fum» 
though large in appearance, was fcarcely more than the 
intrinfic value of the gold and filver medals, the ores 
and precious' Rones that were found in it; for in his 
laR will we declares, that the firft coft of the whole 
amounted at leaft to L. 50,000. Befides his library, 
confifting of more than 50,000 volumes, 347 of which 
were illuftrated with cuts finely engraven and coloured 
from nature, there were 3560 manuferipts, and an infi¬ 
nite number-of rare and curious works of every kind. 
■The parliament accepted the legacy, and fulfilled the. 
conditions. 

SLOANEA, in botany : A genus of plants b&- 
longing to the clafs of polyandria, and order of mono- 
gynia; and in the natural fyftem ranging under the 
50th order, Amentacee. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx pentaphyllous and deciduous; ; the ftigmais 

perforated'; 


( a) This garden was firft eftablifhed by the company in 1.673 > anc * having after that period been flocked by 
them with a great variety of plants, for the improvement of Botany, Sir Hans, ir order to encourage fo fervice- 
able an undertaking, granted to the company the inheritance of it, being part of his eftate and manor of Chelfea*. 
on condition that it fhould be for ever preferved as a phyfic garden. As a proof of its being fo maintained, hh 
obliged the company, in confideration of the faid grant, to prefent yearly to the Royal Society, in one of their 
weekly meetings, fifty fpecimens of plants that had growm in the garden the preceding year, and which were ail 
to be fpecifically diftindt from each other, until the number of two thoufand fhould be completed. This num- 
feer was completed in the year 1761. In 1733 the company eredted a marble ftatue of Sir Hans, executed, 
by Ryfbrac, which is placed upon a pedeftal in the centre of the garden, with a Latin infeription, exprefSng 
his donation,, and the. defign and advantages of it-. - 
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floe perforated ; the berry is corticofe, echin3ted, polyfper- 
U mous, and gaping. Their are two fpecies, the dmtaia 
Slmce. emargtna'a. 

SLOE. See Prunus. 

SLOOP, a fmall veffel furnifhed with one mad, the 
mainfail of which is attached to a gaff above, or to the 
maft on its foremoft edge, and to a long boom below, 
by which it is occafionally Ihifted to either quarter. See 
Ship. . . 

Sloop of War, a name given to the fmalled veffels of 
war except cutters. They are either rigged as fhfps or 
fnows. 

SLOT, in the fportfman’s language, a term ufed to 
exprefs the mark of the foot of a flag or other animal 
proper for the chace in the clay or earth, by which 
they are able to guefs when the animal paffed, and 
whiciv way lie went. The flot, or treading of the 
flag, is very nicely dudied on this occafion ; if the 
flot be large, deep printed m the ground, and with 
an open cleft, and, added to thefe marks, there is 
a large fpace between mark and mark, it is certain that 
t h e (fag is an old one. If there be obferved the dots 
of treadings of two, the one long and the other round,* 
and both of one fize, the long flot is always that of the 
larger animal. There is alfo another way of knowing 
the & old ones from the young ones by th§ treading; 
which is, that the hinder feet of the old ones never 
reach, to their Fore feet, whereas thofe of the young 
ones do. 

SLOTH, in zoology. See Bradyfus. 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The cad (kin of 
a fnake, the damp of a coal pit, and the fear of a wound 
are alfo called by the fame appellation. The Hough of 
a wild boar is the bed, foil, or mire, wherein he wallows, 
or in which he lies in the day-time. 

SLUCZK, a large and populous town in Poland, in 
Lithuania, and capital of a duchy of the fame name ; 
famous for three battles gained here by Conftantine 
duke of Qftrog over the Tartars,Jn the reign of Sigif- 
mund I. It is feated on the river Sluczk, 72 miles 
fouth end of Minfki, and 70 fouth of Novogrodeck. 
E. Long. 27. 44. N. Lat. 53. 2. 

SLUG, in zoology. See Limax. 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, done, or other matter, 
fervir.g to retain and raife the water of a river, &c. and 
on occafion to let it pafs_ 

Such is the fltiice of a mill, which flops-and colle&s 
the water of a livulet, &c. to let it fall at length in the 
treater plenty upon the- mill-wheel: fuch alfo are thofe 
ufed as vents Or'drains to difeharge water off land. 
And fuch are the flukes of Flanders, &c. which ferve 
to prevent the waters of the fea from overflowing the 
lower lands. 

Sometimes there is a kind of canal inclofed between 
two gates orfiuices, inartificial navigations,to fave the 
water, and render the paffage of boats .equally eafy and 
fafe, upwards and downwards; as in the flukes of Bri- 
are in France, which are a kind of maflive walls built 
parallel to each other, at the didance of 20 or 24. feet, 
doled with drong gates at each end, between which is 
a kind of canal or chamber confiderably longer than 
broad ; wherein a veffel being inclofed, the water is let 
out at the. fir ft gate, by which the veffel is raifed 15 or 
s6 feet, and paffed out of this canal into another much 
kigher. By fuch means a boat is conveyed out of the 


Loire into the Seine, though the ground between them Sluks. 
rife above 150 feet higher than either of thofe rivers J. I! 

Sluices are made different ways, according to the ufe 
for which they are intended ; when they ferve fer navi- ( See C - 
gation, they are (hut with two gates, preferring an na f 
angle towards the ftream ;.\vhen they are made near the 
fea, two pair of gates are made, the one to keep the 
water out and the other in,as occafion requires ; in this 
cafe, the gates towards** the fea prefent an angle that 
way, and the others the contrary way ; and the fpace 
inclofed by thofe gates is called the chamber. When 
flukes are made in the ditches of a fortrefs, to keep up- 
the water in-fome parts, indead of gates, (butters a r e 
madefo as to Aide up and down in grooves; and when, 
they are made to raife an inundation, they are then fhut 
by means of fquare timbers let down in cullilcs, fo as to 
lie clofe and firm. 

The word Jlitice is formed of the French efchfe, which? 

Menage derives from the Latin cxclufa, found in the 
Salic law in the famefenfe. But this is to be reftrainedi 
to the fiuices of mills, &c. for as thofe ferving to raife 
veffels, they were wholly unknown to the ancients. 

SLUR, in mafic, a mark like the arch of a circle* 
drawn from one note to another, comprehending two 
or more notes in the fame or different degrees. If the 
notes are in different degrees, it fignifies that they are- 
all to be fung to one fyliable ; for wind indruments, that 
they tire to be made in one continued breath ; and for 
(fringed indruments that are flruck with a bow, as a 
violin, &c. that they are made with one flroke. If the 
notes are in the fame degree, it fignifies that it is ail 
one note, to be made as long as the whole notes £0 coss- 
nefted ; and this happens mod frequently betwixt the 
lad note of one line and the fird of the next; which is 
particularly called fncopitlon. 

SLUYS, a town in Dutch Flanders, oppofite thee ' 
idand of Cadfand, with a good harbour, lomilesnOrth 
of Bruges. E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat.5r. 10. 

SMACK, a fmall veffel, commonly rigged as a {loop, 
or hoy, ufed in, the co-ading or. fidring trade, or as a. 
tender in the king’s fervice. 

SMALAND, or East Gothland, a province of 
Sweden, which makes part cf Gothland ; and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Oftrogotbia or End Gothland, on 
the ead by the Baltic Sea, on the fouth by Schonem 
and Bleckingia, and on the wed by Wedrogothia or 
Wed Gothland. It is about 112 miles in length, and 
62 in breadth. Calmar is the capital-town.. 

SMALKALD, a town of Germany, in Franconia*, 
and in the county of Henneberg : famous for the con¬ 
federacy entered into by the German Protedants againft 
the emperor, commonly called the league of SmallalcL 
The debgn of it was to defend their religion and liber¬ 
ties. It is feated on the river Werra, 25 miles fouth 
wed of Erford, and 50 north-wed of Bamberg. E, 

Long. 10. 53. Ft Lat. 50. 49. It is fubjedl to the 
prince of Heffe-CafleL 

SMALLAGE, in botany. See Apium*. 

SMALT, a kind of glafs of a dark blue colour, 
which when levigated appears of a mod beautiful co¬ 
lour ; and if it could be made fnfEciently fine, would be¬ 
an excellent fuccedaneum for ultramarine, as not only 
redding all kinds of weather, but even the mod violent 
fires. It is prepared by melting one part of calcined: 
cobalt with two of flint powder, and, one of pot-afn.. 

At 
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At the bottoms cf the crucibles in which the fraalt is 
Smeaton. manufaflured we generally find a regulus of a whitiih 
colour inclining to red, and extremely brittle. This is 
melted afresh, and when coldfeparates into two parts ; 
that at the bottom is the coba-ltic regulus, which is' em¬ 
ployed to nuke more of the fmalt; the other is bii- 
murh. 

SM 1 RAGDUS, in natural hiftory. See Eme¬ 
rald. 

SMEATON (John,) an eminent civil engineer, was 
born the 2oth of May 1724. O. S. at Aufthorpe, near 
Leeds, in a Louie built by his grandfather, and where 
his family have- reftded ever iince. 

The itrength of his underftanding and the originality 
-of his genius appeared at an early age ; his playthings 
were not the playthings of children, but the tools which 
men employ ; and he appeared to have greater entertain¬ 
ment in feeing the men in the neighbourhood work, 
and afking them queftions, than in any thing elfe. One 
day he was feen (to the dtftrefs of his family) on the 
top of his father’s barn, fixing up fomething like a 
windmill ; another time, he attended fome men fixing 
a pump at a neighbouring village, and obferving them 
■cut off a piece of bored pipe, he was fo lucky as to pro¬ 
cure it, and he adltially made with it a working pump 
that raifed water. Thefe anecdotes refer to circum- 
ftances that happened while he was in petticoats, and 
mod likely before he attained his fixth year. 

About his 14th tfnd 15th year, he had made for 
himfelf an engine for turning, and made feveral pre¬ 
dents to his fiiends of boxes in ivory or wood very 
-neatly turned.’ He forged his iron and fteel, and 
melted his metal ; he had tools of every fort for 
working in wood, ivory, and metals. He had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual ferew in brafs, 
a thing little known at that day, which was the inven¬ 
tion of Mr Henry Hindley of York ; with whom Mr 
Smeaton foon became acquainted, and they fpentmany 
a night at Mr Hindley’s houfe till day-light, converting 
bn thofe fubjett-'. 

Thus had Mr Smeaton, by the ftrength of his ge¬ 
nius and indefatigable induftry, acquired, at the age of 
18, an extenfive fet of tools, and the art of working in 
moft of the mechanical trades, without the affiftance of 
any matter. A part of every day was generally oc¬ 
cupied in forming fome ingenious piece of mecha- 
nifm. 

Mr Smeaton’s father was an attorney, and defirous 
of bringing him up to the fame profetfion, Mr Smea¬ 
ton therefore came up to Lone an in 1742, and attend¬ 
ed the courts in Wettminifter h., 11 ; but finding (as his 
common expreffion was) that the law did not fuit the 
bent cf his genius, he wrote a ftrong memorial to his 
'father on that fubjeft ; whole good fenfe from that mo¬ 
ment left Mr Smeaton to purlue the bent of hik genius 
in his own way. 

In 175 r he began a courfe of experiments to try a 
machine of his invention to meafure a thip’s way atfea, 
■and alfo made two voyages in company with Dr Knight 
to try it, and a compafs of his own invention and ma¬ 
king, which was made magnetical by Dr Knight’s arti¬ 
ficial magnets : the fecond voyage was made in the For¬ 
tune floop of war, commanded at that time by Captain 
Alexander Campbell. 

In 1753 he was elected member of the Royal So¬ 


ciety ; the number of papers publitheJ in their Tranf- Smcatoa. 
adions will flrow the uaiveri’ality of his genius and — 

knowledge. In, 175911c was honoured by an unani¬ 
mous vote with their gold tnedal for his paper intitied 
“ An Experimental Inquiry concerning the Natural 
Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills, and other 
Machines depending on a Circular Motion." 

This paper, he fays, was the refillt of expei iments 
made on working models in the years 1753 and 1753, 
but not communicated to the Society till 1759 ; before 
which time he had an opportunity of putting the effebt 
df thefe experiments into real praflice, in a vaiiety of 
cafes, and for various purpofes, fo as to allure the So¬ 
ciety he had found them to anfwer. 

In December'1755, the Eddyftone ligh-thoufe was 
burnt down : Mr Weftcn, the chief proprietor, and the 
others, berhg defirous of rebuilding it in the moft fub- 
ftantial manner, inquired of the earl of Macclesfield 
(then prefident of the Royal Society )Whom he thought 
the moft proper to rebuild it; his Lordfhip‘recommend¬ 
ed Mr Smeaton. 

Mr Smeaton undertook the work, and completed it 
in the fummer of 1759. Of this Mr Smeaton gives an 
ample defeription in the volume he publilhed in 1791 ; 
that edition has been fold fome time ago, and a fecond is 
now in the prefs, under the revifal of his much efteemed 
friend Mr Aubert, F. R. S. and governor of the Lon¬ 
don affurance corporation. , 

Though Mr Smeaton completed the building of the 
Eddyftone liglithoufe In 1759 (a work that does him fo 
much credit), yet it appears he did not foon get into 
full bufinefs as a civil engineer ; for in 1764, while in 
Yorkfhire, he offered himfelf a candidate for one of 
the receivers of the DerWentwater eftate ; and on the 
31 ft of December in that year, he was appointed at a 
full board of Greenwich hofpital, in a manner highly 
flattering to himfelf; when two other perfons ftrcngly 
recommended and powerfully fupported were candidates 
for the employment. In this appointment he was very 
happy, by the affiftance and abilities of his partner Mr 
Walton oneof the receivers, who taking upon himfelf the 
matiagem nt ard accounts, left Mr Smeaton leifureand 
opportunity to exert his abilities on public works, as well 
as to make many improvements in the mills and in the 
eftates of Greenwich hofpital. By the year 1775 he 
had fo much bufinefs as a civil Engineer, that he wilhed 
to refign this appointment; and would have done it 
then, had not his friends the late Mr Stuart the hofpi¬ 
tal furveyor, and Mr Ibbetfon their fecretary, prevailed 
upon him to continue in the office about two years 
longer. 

Mr Smeaton having now got into full bufinefs as a 
civil engineer, performed many works of general utili¬ 
ty. He made the river Calder navigable ; a work that 
required great fki.l and judgment, owing to the very 
impetuous floods in that river: He planned and at¬ 
tended the execution of the great canal in Scotland for 
conveying the trade of the country either to the Atlan¬ 
tic or German ocean; and having brought it to the. 
place originally intended, he declined a handfome year¬ 
ly falary in order that he might attend to the multi¬ 
plicity of his other bufinefs. 

On I s opening,of the great arch at London bridge, 
the excavation around and under' the fterlings was fo 
confiderable, that the bridge was thought to be in 

great 
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Smeaton. great danger of falling. He was then in \ orkfhire, 
'v— ar)c j vvas fent for by exprefs, and arrived with the ut- 
nioft difpatch : “ I think (fays Mr Holmes, the au¬ 
thor of his life) it was on a Siturday jnorning, when 
the apprehenfion of the bridge v.as to general that few 
would pafs over or under it. He applied himfelf im¬ 
mediately to examine it, and to found about the healings 
ns minutely as he could.; and the committee being call-, 
cd together, adopted his advice, which was to repur- 
chafe the (tones that had been taken from the middle 
pier, then laying in Moo: fields, and to throw them into 
the river to guard the fterlings.” Nothing fhows the 
npprehenfions concerning the tailing of the bridge more 
than the alacrity with which this advice jwaspurfued; 
the Hones were repurchafed that day, hories, carts, and 
barges, were got ready, and they began the work on 
Sunday morning. Thus Mr Smeaton, in all human 
probability, faved London bridge from tailing, and fe- 
cured it till more effectual methods could be taken. 

The valt variety of mills which Mr Smeaton con¬ 
firmed, fo greatly to the fhti&fadlion and advantage of 
the owners will fhow the great ufe which he made of 
Lis experiments in 1752 and 1753 ; for he never trufted 
to theory in any cafe where he could have an oppor¬ 
tunity to inveiligate it by experiment. Pie built a 
fleam engine at Auflhorpe, and made experiments 
thereon, yurpofely to afcertain the power ot Newco¬ 
men’s fie im-engine, which he improved and brought to 
a far greater degree of perfedtion, both in its conftruc- 
tion and powers, than it was before. 

Mr Smeaton during many years of bis life was a 
frequent attendant on parliament, his opinion being con¬ 
tinually called for; and here his ftrength of judgment 
and perfpicuity of expreffion had its full dilplay : it 
was his conftant cuilom, when applied to, to plan- or 
f.ipport any meafure, to make himlelf fully acquainted 
with it, to fee its merits before he would engage in it: 
by this caution, added to the clenrnefs of Ins deferip- 
tion and the integrity of his heart, he l'eldom failed to 
obtain fo: the b ll winch he lupported an adt of parlia¬ 
ment. No one washeaid with more attention, nor had 
anyone ever more confidence placed in bis tefiimony. 
In the courts of law he had feverai compliments paid 
him from the bench by Lord Mansfield and others, for 
the new light which he threw on 'aiffitult fubjedfs. 

About the year 1785 Mr Smeaton’s health began to 
decline : and lie then took the relolution to endeavour 
to avoid a'l the bufinefs he could, fo that he might 
have leifore to publifli an account of his indentions and 
works, Which was certainly the firft wiih of his heart ; 
for he has often been heard to fay, that “he thought 
he could pot render fo much fervice to his country as 
by d, ling that.'’ He got only his account of the Ed- 
dyHone iighthouf; completed, and fome preparations to 
his intended Treatife on Mills ; for he could nor refill 
t'.ie felicitations of his friends in various works ; and 
Mr Aubert, whom he greatly loved and refpedted, be¬ 
ing chofen cliairman of Ramfgate harbour, prevailed 
upon him to accept the place of engineer to that har¬ 
bour ; and to their joint efforts the public is chiefly in¬ 
debted for the improvements that have been made 
there within thefe few years, which fully appears in a 
report that Mr Smeaton gave in to the board of truftees 
In 1791, which they immediately publiflied, 

Mr'S inc.tion being at Auflhorpe, walking in his 


garden on the 161I1 of September 1792, was ftruclc with Smeetuma 
the palfy, and died, the 28th of Odtcber. “ In his ill- li. 
nefs (fays Mr Holmes) I had feverai letters from him, gir ,eLm^ 
figned with his name, but written and figned by ano¬ 
ther’s pen ; the didtion of them flrowed the ftrength of 
his mind had not left him. In one written the 26th 
of September, after minutely defcribing his health and 
feelings, he fays, “ in confequence of the foregoing, I— 
conclude myfelf nine-tenths dead ; and the greateft fa¬ 
vour the Almighty can do me (as I think), will be to ' 
complete the other part; but as it is likely to be a ling¬ 
ering illnefs, it is only in Iiis power to fay when that is 
1 kely to happen.” 

Mr Smeaton had a warmth of exprefllnn that might 
appear to thofe who did not know him well to boruer 
on harflnefs; but thofe more intimately acquainted 
with him, knew it arofe from the intenfe application of 
his mind, which was always in the purfluc of truth, or 
engaged in inveftigating difficult fubjsct;. He would 
fometimes break out haliily, when any thing was fa id 
that did not tally with his ideas; and he would nut 
give up any thing he argued for, till, his mind was cniln 
vinccd by found reafoning. 

In all the focial duties of life he was exemplary ; he. 
was a mol affectionate hufband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and lincere friend, always ready to a III A theft, 
he refpsdted, and often before it was pointed out to 
him in what way he could ferve them. He was a lover 
and encourager of meric wherever he found it; and 
many men are in a great meafure indebted to his af- 
filtance and advice for their prefent fituation.. As tv 
companion, he was always entertainign and inftrudiive 
and none could fpend any time in his company without, 
improvement. 

SMELL, odour, with regard to the organ, is an 
impreflion made on the nofe by little p irticles conti¬ 
nually exhaling from odorous bodies : With regard to 
the objedt, it is the figure and difpofition of odorous ef¬ 
fluvia, which, flicking on the organ, excite the Erie of 
fmelling : And with regard to the foul, it is the per¬ 
ception of the impreflion of the objedt on the organ, < r 
the affedtion in the foul refulting therefrom. Sec 
Anatomy, n° 140; and Metaphysics. 

SMELLING, the adt whereby we perceive lmells,. 
or whereby we become fenfible of odorous bodies, by 
means of certain effluvia thereof; which, Ui iking cn. 
the olfadtory organ, l.rifkly enough to have their im- 
pulfe propagated to the brain, excite a fer.fation in the 
foul. The principal organs of fmelling arc the noftrils 
and the olfadtory nerves ; the minute rami fictitious of 
which latter are diftributed throughout the whole con¬ 
cave of the former.. For their deferiptions, fir Anato¬ 
my. 

Smelling is performed by drawing into the noftrus 
the odorous effluvia floating in the air in infpir.uin,-,., 
which Strike with fuch force sgainfl the fibril]® of 
the olfadtory nerves, which the figure of the n-.fie, and 
the fituation of the little bones, render rupofitc thereto,, 
as to (hake them, and give them a vibratory motion;, 
which adtion, being communicated hence to the corn- 
mon-fenfory, occalions an idea of a Tweet, cr fetid, or 
four, or an aromatic, or a putrefied objedt:,, &c. Tho 
matter in animals, vegetables, f< firs, &c. which chiefly 
affedts the fenfe of fmelling, Boer!,save obferve*, is. 
that fubtile fubftance, inherent in their, oily parts,. 
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called rpirl'i: becaufe, when this is taken away fom 
the mod fragrant .bodies, what remains has fcarce any 
fmell at ail; but this, poured on the mod inodorous 
bodies, gives them a {Vagrancy. 

Willis obferves, that brutes have generally the fenfe 
of fmelling in much greater perfection than man : by 
this alone they diftinguilh the qualities of bodies, which 
could not otherwdfe be known ; hunt out their food at a 
great diftance, as hounds and birds of prey; or hid 
among other fubftances, as ducks, &c. Man, haying 
other means of judging of his food, &c. did not need 
ib much fagacity in his nofe; yet have we inftances of 
a great deal even in man. In the Hjftoire des Antilles, 
we are allured there are negroes who, by the fmell 
alone, can diftinguilh between thefootfteps of a French¬ 
man and a negro. It is found, that the laminae, where¬ 
with the upper part of the noftrils is fenced, and which 
ferve to receive the divarications of the olfaCtory nerves, 
are always longer, and folded up together in greater 
numbers, as the animal has this fenfe more acute : the 
Various windings and turnings of thefe laminae detain¬ 
ing the odoriferous particles. 

The fenfe of fmelling may be diminiftied or deftroy- 
cd by difeafe ; as by the mcifture, drynefs, inflammation, 
or fuppuration of the olfaClory membrane, the compref- 
lion of the nerves which fupply it, or fome fault in the 
brain itfelf at their origin. A defeat, or too great a 
degree of folidity of the fmall fpongy bones of the up¬ 
per jaw, the caverns of the forehead, See. may likewife 
impair this fenfe ; and it may be alio injured by a col¬ 
lection of fetid matter in thefe caverns, which is conti¬ 
nually exhaling from them, and alfo by immoderate ufe 
*>f ihuff. When the nofe abounds with moifture, after 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off irri¬ 
tation and coagulate the thin iharp ferum may be ap¬ 
plied ; as the oil of anife mixed with fine flour, cam¬ 
phor diffolved in oil of almonds, &c, th/e vapours of am¬ 
ber, frankincenfe, gum-maftic, and benjamin, may like 
wile be received into the nofe and mouth. For moift- 


partfrom the earthy, llony, and other parts. See Me¬ 
tallurgy. Part III. 

SMEW, in ornithology. See Mergus. 

SMILAX, apuGH bindweed, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of plants belonging to the cla r s of diacia and order 
of bexandria ; and in . the natural fyftem ranging under 
the nth order, Sarmentacca. The male calyx is hsxa- 
phyllous, and there is no corolla ; the female calyx is al- 
fa hexaphyllous, without any corolla: there are three 
liyles, a trilocular berry, and two feeds. There are x8 
fpecies ; the afpera, excelfa, zoilanica, farfaparilla, china, 
rotundifolia, laurifolia, tamnoides, caduca, bona nox, 
herbacea, tetragona, lanceolata, and pfeudo-ebina. Of 
thefe, the fmiiax farlapatilla, which affords the farfapa¬ 
rilla root, is the moft valuable. This is well deferibed 
in the Lpndon Medical Journal by X)r Wright, who, 
during a longrefidence in Jamaica, made botany his 
peculiar ftudy. 

“ This fpecies (fays he) has Hems of the thicknefs of 
a man’s finger : they are jointed, triangular, and befe.t 
with crooked fpioes. The leaves are alternate, Irnooth 
and filming on the upper fide; on the other fide are 
three nerves or.coftae, with fundry fmall crooked fpines. 
The flower is yellow, mixed with red. The fruit is a 
black-berry, containing feveral brown feeds. 

“ Sarfapariila delights in low moift grounds and near 
the banks of rivers. The roots run luperficially under 
the furface of the ground. The gatherers have only to 
loofen the foil a little, and to draw out the long fibres 
with a wooden hook. In this manner they proceed 
till the whole root is got out. It is then cleared of the 
mud, dried, and made into bundles. 

“ The fenfible qualities of farfaparilla are mucilagi¬ 
nous and farinaceous, with a flight degree of acrimony. 
The latter, however, is fo flight as not to be perceived 
by many ; and I am apt to believe that its medicinal 
ppwers may fairly be aferibed to its demulcent and fa¬ 
rinaceous qualities. 

“ Sinfce the publication of Sir William Fordyce’s pa- 
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enrng the mucus when it is too dry, fome recommend 
i'nuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with oil of 
amber, marjoram, and anifeed ; or a fternutatory of cal¬ 
cined white vitriol, twelve grains of which may be mix¬ 
ed with two ounces of mayoram water and filtrated. 
The fleam of vinegar upon hot iron, and received, up 
the noftrils, is alfo of ufe for foftening the mucus, re¬ 
moving obftruefions, &c. If there be an ulcer in the 
nofe, it ought to be dreffed with fome emollient oint¬ 
ment, to which, if the pain be very great, a little lau- 
•danum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, 12 
grains of corrofive lublimate may be diffolved in a pint 
and a half of brandy, a tableipoonful of which may be 
taken twice a day. The ulcer ought likewife to be 
walhed with it, and the fumes of- cinnabar may he re¬ 
ceived ap the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpeff that the nerves wiiich 
fupply the organs of fmelling are inert, or want fti'mu- 
■Jating, volatile falts, or-ftrong fnuffs, and otlier things 
which occafion fneezing, may be applied to the nofe ; 
the forehead may likewife be anointed with balfain of 
Peru, to which may be added' a little oil of amber. 

SMELT, in ichthyology. See Salmo. 

SMELTING, in metallurgy, the fufion or melting 
of the ores of metals, in order to feparate tire metalline 


per on. Sarfapariila in the Medical Obfervations and In¬ 
quiries', Vol. I. farfaparilla has been in more general ufe 
than formerly. The planters in Jamaica fupply their 
eftates with great quantities of it; and its exhibition 
has been attended with very happy confequences in the 
yawsand invenereal affe&ions; as nodes, tophi,and exof- 
tofis; pains of the bones, and carious or cancerous ulcers. 

“ Sir William Fordyce feems to think farfaparilla a 
fpecific in all ftages of lues ; but from an attentive and 
careful obfervation of its effects in fome thoufands of f 
cafes, I muft declare I could place no dependence on 
farfaparilla alone. But if mercury had formerly been 
tried, or was ufed along with farfaparilla, a cure 
was foon effected. Where the patients had been redu¬ 
ced by pain, diforder, and mercury, I preferibed a de- 
codtion of farfaparilla, and a table-fpoonful of the pow¬ 
der of the fame, twice a day, with the greateft fuccefs, 
in the moft deplorable cafes of lues, ill cured, yaws, and 
carious or ill-difpofed fores or cancers. 

The china, or oriental fpecies of china root, has , 
roundilh prickly ftalks and red berries, and is a native 
of China and Japan. The pfeudo-china, or occidental 
fpecies, has rounder fmooth ftalks and black berries, 
grows wild in Jamacia and Virginia, and b.ars the colds 
of our own climate. 
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Tliefe roots have fcarce any fmcll or particular tafte : 
when l refh, they are laid to bei'omewhat aciid, but as 
brought to us they difeover, even when long chewed, 
no other than a flight unftuofity in the mouth. Boiled 
in water, they impart a reddifh colour, and a kind of vapid 
foftnefs : the decodion when infpiflated yields an unc¬ 
tuous, farinaceous, almoft infipid mat's, amounting to up¬ 
wards of half the weight of the root. They give a gold 
yellow tindure to redified fpirit, but make no fenlible 
alteration in its tafte ; on drawing off the fpirit from 
the filtered liquor, there remains an orange-coloured ex- 
trad, nearly as infipid as that obtained by water, but 
fcarcely in half its quantity. 

China root is generally fuppofed to promote perfpi- 
ration and urine, and by its loft undnous quality to 
blunt acrimonious humours. It was firlt introduced 
into Europe about the year 1535, with the charader 
of a lpecific againft venereal dil'orders: the patient was 
kept warm, a weak decodion of china root was ufed for 
common drink, and a ftronger decodion taken twice a 
day in bed to promote a l'weat. Such a regimen is 
d< ubtlefs a good auxiliary to mercurial alteratives : but 
whatever may be its etfe< 5 h in the warmer climates, it 
is found in this to be itfelf greatly infufficient. At 
prefent the china root is very rarely made ufeof, having 
for fome time given place to farfaparilla, which is fup¬ 
pofed to be more effedual. Profper Alpinus informs 
us, that this root is in great efieem among the Egyp¬ 
tian women for procuring fatnefs and plurapnefs. 

SMITH (Sir Thomas), was born at Walden in Ef- 
fex in 1512. At 14 he was fent to Queen’s college 
Cambridge, where he dillinguifhed himielf fo much 
that he was made Henry VIII,’s fcholar together with 
John Cheke. He was chofen a fellow of his col¬ 
lege in 1531, and appointed two years after to read 
the public Greek ledure. The common mode of reading 
Greek at that time was very faulty ; the fame found 
being given to the letters and dipthongs /, r, r, a, a, m. 
Mr Smith and Mr Cheke had been for fome time fenfible 
that this pronunciation was wrong : and after a good 
dral of confultation and refearch, they agreed to intro¬ 
duce that mode of reading which prevails at prefent. 
Mr Smith was leduring on Arijloth de Republica in 
Greek. At firft he dropped a word or two at intervals 
in the new pri.nunication, and fometimes lie would 
flop as if he had committed a miflake and correct him- 
felf. No notice was taken of this for two or three 
days ; but as he repeated more frequently, his audience 
began to wonder at the unufual founds, and at laft fome 
f his friends mentioned to him what they had remark- 
j. He owned that fomething was in agitation, but 
that it was not yet fufiicicntly digefted to be made pub¬ 
lic. They entreated him earneftly to difeover his pro- 
kd ; lie uid fo ; and in a ftiort time great numbers re¬ 
fined to him for information. The new pronunication 
was adopted with entbuliafm, and foon became univer- 
ifllat Cambridge. It was afterwards oppofed, by bi¬ 
shop Gardiner the chancellor ; but its fupenority to 
the old mode was fo viiible, that in a few' years it fpread 
over all England. 

In 1539 lie travelled into foreign countries, and flu- 
died for fome time in the univerfif.es of France and Ita¬ 
ly, On his rerurn he v:as made regius profelfor of ci¬ 
vil law at Cambridge. About tins time he publifhed a 
Vo a. XVI I. 


tre.itife oft the mode of pronouncing Ergl fit. He was 
ufeful likewife in prrmnt ng the reft miation. Having 
gone into the :aniily cd the duke of S.-meiht, the pro- 
tedfor during the minority of Edward VI. he was em¬ 
ployed by that nobleman in public affairs; sr.d in 1548 
was made fecretary of ftate, and received the honour of 
knighthood. While that nobleman continued ir. office, 
he was fent amballador, fir ft to Brufl’cls and aftcrw.i: cs 
to France. 

Upon Mary’s acceflion he loft all his places, hut was 
fortunate enough to preferve the rrieriufliip of Gardiner 
and Bonner. He was exempted i'rc.m pcrfecution, and 
was allowed, probably by their influence, a penfion or 
L. ico. During Elizabeth’s reign he was employed 
in public affairs, and was fent three times by that 
princefs as her ambaffador to France. He died in 157”. 
His abilities were excellent, and his attainments u, 
commonly great: He was a philHbpher, aphyfician,... 
chemift, mathematician, linguifi, hiflorian and architect. 
He wrote, I. A treadle called the Erg/'jh Common - 
<wealth. 2. A letter Dc Re chi et Emendata , Lingua Graca 
Pronunciaticne. 3 . De Morions Ti<rcarum. 4 . De Dm - 
dum Moribtts 

Smith (Edmund), a aiftinguifhed Englifh poet, the 
only ion of Mr Neale an eminent merchant, by a daugh¬ 
ter of baron Lechmere, was born in 1668. By hi3 la¬ 
ther’s death he was left young to the care of Mr Smitl , 
who had married his father’s filler, and who trente.', 
him with fo much tendernefs, that at the death of hi-, 
generous guardian he affumed his name. His writing- 
are not many, and thofe are fcattered about in mil’ elia- 
nies and colledions : his celebrated tragedy of Phatdra 


and being introdu- 


and Hippolitus was aded in 1707 

ced at a time when the Italian opera fo much engroffed 
the polite world, gave Mr Addifon, who wrote the 
prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated tafte of 
•the public. However, r.otwithftandit'.g the efteem it 
has always been held in, it is perhaps rather to be con- 
fidered as a fine poem than as a good play. This tra¬ 
gedy, with a Poem to the memory of Mr John Philips, 
three or four Odes, with a Latin oration fpoken at Ox¬ 
ford in laudevt 1 Thomte Bodied, were publifhed as his 
works by his friend Mr OMifworth. Mr Smith died 
in 1710, funk into indolence and intemperance by po¬ 
verty and difappointments ; the hard fate of many a 
man of genius. 

Smith (John), an excellent mezzotinter, flourifhed 
about 1700; but neither the time of his birth nor 
death are accurately known. He united foftnefs with 
ftrength, and finilhed with freedom. He ferved his 
time with one Tillet a painter in Moorfields ; and as 
foon as he became his own mailer, learned- from Becket 
the fecret of mezzotinto, and being farther inlbvdted 
by Van der Vaart, was taken to work in Sir God.'rey 
Kneller’s houfe; and as he was to be the publifUr of 
that mailer’s works, doubtlefs received cor.fi Jcrahie hint . 
from him, which he amply repaid. *• To poiierity pe: - 
haps his prints (fays Mr Walpole) will cany an idea of Walpok’t 
fomething burlefque ; perukes of an enormous length Catalogue 
flowing over fuitsof armour, ermpofe wonderful habits. ofCr,yiir¬ 
itis equally ftrange that falhi>>n could introduce the v “ r: 
one, and eftablifh the pradice of rcprclenting the other, 
when it was out of fafnion. Smith excelled in exhibi¬ 
ting both, as he found them in the portraits cf X.ul- 

7 Z W. 
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Suv a, Ur, who was lefs happy in what he fubfiilnted to ar- 
mour. In the Kit-cat club he has poured full bottoms 
chiefly over night-gowns. If thofe dreams of hair were 
incommode in a battle, I know nothing (he adds) they 
were adapted to that can be dore in a night-gown. 
Smith compofed two large volumes, with proofs of his 
own plates, for which he afked. L. 50. His fined works 
are duke Schomberg on horfeback; that duke’s fon 
and fucceflbr Maynhard; the earls of Pembroke, Dor- 
fet, and Albemarle; three plates with two figures in 
each, of young perfons or children,, in which he fhone ; 
'William Cowper ; Gibbons and his'wife ; Queen Anne ; 
the duke.of Glouceder, a whole length, with a,flower¬ 
pot ; a very curious one of Queen Mary, in ahigh head, 
fan, and gloves j the’ earl of Godolphin ; the duchefs of 
Ormond, a whole length, witja a black ; Sir George 
Rooke, See. There is a print by him of James II. 
with an anchor, but no,.inscription; which not being 
finilhed when the king went away, is fo feare’e that it 
is Sometimes fold for above a guinea. . Smith alio per¬ 
formed many hidoric pieces ; as the loves of the gods, 
from. Titian’, at ’ Blenheim, in ten plates ; Venus hand¬ 
ing in a fhell, from a picture by Correggio, and many 
more, of which perhaps" the mod delicate is the holy 
family with angels, after Carlo Maratti.” 

Smith (Dr Adajri), the ^celebrated author of the 
PKilofophi-Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of 
cal Tranf- Nations, was the only fon.of Adam Smith, comptroller 
the'lto aU l ' le c “^ oms at Kirkaldy, and of Margaret Douglas 
Society of daughter qf Mr Douglas of Strathenry. He was born 
Edinburgh, at Kirkadly on the 5th Jun.e .1723, a few months after 
vol. iii. the death of his father. His conditutipn during his 
infancy was infirm and fickly, and required all the cafe 
of his furviving p^re'nt. When only three years old he 
was carried by his mother fp Strathenry o'l). a vifitto 
his uncle Mr Douglas; .and happening one day to be 
nmufing himfelf alone at the door of the houfe, he Was 
itoleu by a party of thofe vagrants who in Scotlaud are 
called tinkers. ■ Luckily lie was miffed immediately, andi 
the vagrants purfu'g.d and overtaken in Leflie wood; 
and thus Dr Smith was preferved ,tp extend the bounds 
of fcience, and reform the commercial policy of Eu>. 
rope. .., ’ , i 

‘ He’received the rudiments of Jus education in the 
fchopi; oLK'ukaldy, under David Miller, a, teacher of 
confiderable eminence, and whofe name deferves, to be 
recorded on account of the great number of eminent 
men which that ferniriary produced while under his di- 
refliph. Dr §mith, even while at fchool, attracted no¬ 
tice by Lif pafiioF.a^e attachment, to books, and by the 
extraordinary powers of his memory ; while his friend¬ 
ly .and. generous difpofition gained and fecured the af- 
fediion of Ins lchooliellows. , 1 Even then he was remark¬ 
able for thofe habits which remained with him through 
life, of fpeaking to. himfelf when alone and ofabfence 
in company, He yvas fent in 1737 to the univerfity of 
Glafgow, where he remained till 1740, when he went 
to Balirl college Oxford, as an exhibitioner on Snell's 
foundation. His favourite purfuks s while’ at the uhi- 
verfity were mathematics and. natural philofophy. Af¬ 
ter his removal toEngbnd he frequently employed him¬ 
felf in tranflating, particularly from the French, with a 
view to the improvement of his own ftyle: a pradtice 
which he often recommended to all who wiftied to cul¬ 


tivate the art of compofition. It was piob ,’niy then al- 
fo that he applied himfelf with the greatefl care to the 
ftudy of languages, of which, both ancient and modern, 
his knowledge was uncommonly extenfive and accu¬ 
rate. 

After feven years refidence at Oxford he returned to 
Kirkaldy, and lived two years with his mother without 
any fixed plan for his future life. He had been defigr.- 
ed for the church of England ; but difliking the eccle 
fiaftical profeffion, he refolved to abandon it altogether, 
and to iimit his ambition to the profpedl of obtaining 
fome of thofe preferments to which literary attainments 
lead in Scotland. In 1748 he fixed his refidence in E- 
dinburgh, and for three years read a courfe of ledtnres 
on rhetoric and belles lettres under the patronage of 
Lord Karnes. In 1731 he was eledled profefTor of 1 <- 
gic in the univerfity of Glafgow, and the year follow¬ 
ing was removed to the profefforfhip of moral phi¬ 
lofophy, vacant by the death of Mr Thomas Craigie 
the immediate fucceffor of Dr Hutchefon. In this fi- 
t nation he remained 13 years, a period he ufed frequent¬ 
ly to look back to as the moft ufefnl part of his life. 
Hisledtures on moral philofophy were divided into four 
parts : The fir ft contained natural theology ; in which 
he confidered the proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, and thofe truths on which religion is founded : 
the fecond comprehended ethics, ftridtly fo called, and 
confifted chiefly of thofe dodtrines which he afterwards 
publifhed in his theory of moral fentiments: in the 
third part he treated more at length of that part of mo- 
rality called jujlice’; and which, being fufceptible of 
precife and accurate rules, is for that reafon capable of 
a full and accurate explanation : in the lad part of his 
ledfures he examined thofe political regulations which 
are founded, not upon the principle of ju(lice, but of 
expediency ; and which are calculated to increafe the 
riches, the power, and the profperity of a (late. Un¬ 
der this view he confidered the political inflitutions re¬ 
lating to commerce, to finances, to ecelefiaftical and 
military governments : this contained the fubftance of 
liis "Wealth of Nations. In delivering his ledfures-be 
trailed almoft entirely to extemporary elocution : his 
manner Was plain and unaffected, and he never failed to 
intereft his hearers. His reputation foon rofe very high, 
and many fludents reforted to the univerfity merely up¬ 
on his acccount. 

When his acquaintance with Mr Hume firft com¬ 
menced is uncertain, but it had ripened into fiiendfhip 
before the year 1752. 

In 1759 he publifhed his Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments ; a work which defervedly extended his reputa¬ 
tion : for, though feveral of its conclufions be ill- 
founded, it muft be allowed by all to be a Angular ef¬ 
fort of invention, ingenuity, and fubtility. Befides, it 
contains a great mixture of important truth ; and, tho’ 
the author has fometimes been 'milled, be has had the 
merit of diredling the attention of philofophers to a 
vie<^ of human nature, which had formerly in a great 
meafure efcaped their notice. If abounds everywhere 
with the pureft and mod elevated maxims concerning 
the pradtical condudt of life ; and when the fubjedt of 
his work leads him to addrefs the imagination and the 
heart, the variety and felicity of his illuftrations, the 
richnefs and fluency of his eloquence, and the fkillwith 

which 
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imith. yhich he wins the attention and commands tne pafliors 
' of his reader, leave him among the Btitilh n.orahds 
without a rival. 

Towards the end of 1763 Dr Smith received an in¬ 
vitation from Mr Charles iuwaienJ to accompany the 
Duke of Buccleugh on his travels ; and'the liberal 
terms in which this propolbl was made induced him to 
refign his office at Glafgow. He joined^the Duke of 
Buccleugh at London early in the year 17(14, and fet 
out with him for the continent in the rm.nth of March 
following. Aher a flay pf about ten days at Pans, 
they proceeded to Thouloufe, where they fixed their 
relidence for about 18 months; thence they went 
by a pretty extenfive route through the fouth of France 
to Geneva, where they .paffed two months. About 
Chritlmas 1765 they returned to Paris, and rerhained 
there till October following. The fociety in which 
Dr Smith paffed thefeten months may be conceived in 
confequence of the recommendation or Mr HUme. d ur- 
got, Quefnai, Necker, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Mar- 
montel, Madame Riccoboni, were among the number 
or his acquaintances ; and feme of them he continued 
ever alter to reckon among the number of his friends. 
In O(Sober 1766 die duke of Buccleugh returned to 
England. 

Dr Smith fpent the next ten years of his life with 
his mother at Kirkaldy, occupied habitually in intenfe 
fludy, but unbending his mind at times in the compa¬ 
ny of f me of his old fchoolfellows, who dill continued 
to refide near the place of their birth. In 1776 ^ ie 
publifhed his Inquiry into the Nature and Caujes of the 
Wealth of Nations; a book fo univerfally known, that 
any panegyric on it would be ufelels. 1 he variety, im¬ 
portance, and (may we not add) novelty, of the infor¬ 
mation which it contains ; the lk.il! and comptehenfive- 
nefs of mind difplayed in the arrangement; the admi¬ 
rable ill udrations with which it abounds; together with 
a plainnefs and perfpicuity which makes it intelligible 
to all—render it unqueftionably the mofl perfect work 
which has yet appeared on the general principles of any 
branch of legiflation. 

He fpent the next two years of his life in London, 
where he enjoyed the fociety of fome of the mofl emi¬ 
nent men of the age : but he removed to Edinburgh in 
1778, in confequence of having been appointed', at the 
requeft of the duke of Buccleugh, one of the commif- 
fioners of the cuftoms in Scotland. Here he fpent the 
]aft twelve years of his life in an affluence which was 
more than equal to all his wan s. But his ftudies leem- 
ed entirely fufpended till the infirmities of old age re¬ 
minded him, when it was too late, of what he yet owed 
to the public and to his own fame. The principal mate- 
: ials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collected, and little probably was wanting but 
j few years pf health and retirement to complete them. 
The death of his mother, who had’ accompained him to 
Edinburgh in 1784, together with that of his coufin 
Mifs Douglas in 1788, contributed to frudrate thefe 
projedb. They had been the objedls of his affedtion 
tor more than 60 years, and in their Society he had en¬ 
joyed from his infancy all that he ever knew of the en¬ 
dearments of a family. He was now alone and help- 
iefs; and though he bore his lofs with equanimity, and 
regained apparently his former cheerfulnefs, yet his 
health and (Length gradually declined till the period of 


his death, which happened in July 1790. Some days Smith 
before his death he ordered all his papers to be bum: II 

except a few eifay-, which have fince been publifhed 

Of the 01 iginaiityand compi ehcnfi venefs.of his views; 
the extent, the variety, arid the corrcclnefs of his ir.fi r- 
nration ; the inexhaultible fertility of his invention—he 
has left behind him lading monuments. To his private 
worth, the mod certain ot ail teflimenies may be found 
in that confidence, refpect, and attachment, which fol¬ 
lowed him through all the various relations of life. He 
was habitually a blent in conveifation, and was apt 
when he fpoke to deliver his ideas in the form of a le^ - 
ture. He was rarely known to dart anew topic him- 
felf, or to appear unprepared upon thofe topics that were 
introduced by others. In his external fc rm and appear¬ 
ance there was nothing uncommon. When perfectly a:: 
eafe, and when warmed with converfation, his gedurea 
were animated and not ungraceful; and in the lociety 
of thofe he loved, his features were often brightened by 
a fmile of inexpredible benignity. In the company o. 
dt angers, his tendency toabfence, and perhaps dill more 
his confcioufnefs of that tendency, rendered his manner ; 
fomewhat embarraffed ; an effect which was probably 
not a little heightened by thofe fpeculative ideas of pro¬ 
priety which his reclufe habits tended at once to per¬ 
fect in his conception, and to diminifh his power of re ¬ 
alizing. 

SMITHIA, in botany: A genus of the decan&rU 
order belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 32b order, 
Paptlionacex. The calyx is monophyllous and bilabia- 
tea ; the corolla winged; the legumen inclofed in the 
calyx, with three or four joints, and contain as many 
feeds,which are fmooth, compreffeJ, and kidney-fhapeol. 

There is only one fpecies, Viz. the thonina. 

SMITZ (Gafpar), who, from painting a great num¬ 
ber of Magdalens, was called Magdalen Smith, was a 
Dutch painter, who came to England foon after the 
Redoration. For thefe portraits fat a woman that he 
kept, and called his wife. A lady, whom he had taught 
to draw, took him with her to Ireland, where he paint¬ 
ed fmall portraits in oil, had great bufinefs, and high 
prices. His flowers and fruit were fo much admired, 
that one bunch of grapes fold there for L. 40. In his 
Magdalens he generally introduced a thidle on the fore 
ground. He had feveral fcholars, p articularly Maubert, 
and one Gawdy' of Exeter. Yet, notwithdanding laid 
fuccefs, he died poor in Ireland in 1707. 

SMITHERY, afmith’s (hop ; alfo the art of a fmitb, 
by which iron is wrought into any fhape by means of 
fire, hammering, filing, &c, 

SMITING-hne, in a fhip, is a fmall rope faflened 
to the mizen-yard-arm, below at the deck, and is always 
furled-up with the mizen-fail, even to the upper end 
of the yard, and thence it comes down to the poop. 

Its ufe is to loofe the mizen-fail without flriking dow.» 
the yard, which is eafily done, becaufe the mizen-fail |» 
furled up only with rope-yarns ; and therefore when 
this rope i= pulled hard, it breaks all the rope yarns, 
and fo the fail falls down of itfelt The failor’s phrafe is, 
finite themi%en (whence this rope takes its name),that is, 
hale by this rope that the fail may fall down. 

SMOKE, a denfe eladic vapour, arifing from burn, 
ing bodies. As this vapour is extremely difagree ibis 
to the fenfes, and often prejudicial to the health, man- 
3 Z 2 kind 
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Smoke, kind have fallen upon feveral contrivances to enjoy the 
benefit of fire, without being annoyed by fmbk.e, ‘ The 
moft uni verbal of thofe contrivances h, a tube leading 
from the chamber in Which the fire is kindled to the 
top of the building, through which the fmoke afeends, 
and is difperfed into the atmofphere. Thefe tubes are 
called chimneys ; which, when conftruffxd in a proper 
manner, carry off the fmoke entirely; but, When im-' 
properly conftruffed, they carry off the fmoke imper- 
t.effly, to the great annoyance, efthe inhabitants. As 
our mafons at prefent feem to have a very imperfeff 
knowledge of the manner in which chimneys ought to 
be built, We can hardly perform a more acceptable fer-' 
vice to the public than to point out the manner in 
which they ought to be conftruffed, fo as to carry off 
the fmoke entirely ; as well at; to explain the califes 
from-which the defeffs fo ofteucomplatied of generally 
proceed, - and the’ method of removing them. ; 

Tranfac- Thofe who would be acquainted With, this fdbjeff 
tionsof fhould begin by confiderihg On what principle fm'ikej 
the Ame- afeends iu any chimney. At firft mar.y are-apt to think 
thafc fmoke is in its nature, and of 'rtfelfj fpecifkally 
cal'sodet*" ^S^ter than air, and rites in it for the fame /eafph that 
cork rifes in water. "Thfefo fefffid'Caufe why fmoke 
fhould not rife in the chimney though the room be ever 
fo clofe. Others think there isia power in’ chimneys to" 
draw upj-the fmoke, and that tlfsfe are different forms 
of chimneys which afford more ©r lefs of Ibis power. 
Thefe amufe themfelveswith fearching for the bell form. 
The equal dimenfions of a funnel irf Its whole length is 
not thought artificial enough, and it is made, for fancied 
fefifons, fometimes tapering and nadfdwirtg from below 
upwards, and fometimes the contrary? ‘Step &c. " A:' 
iimple experiment or two may ferve to give'more cor- 
reff ideas. Having lighted a pipe of tobacco, pluftge the 
Item to the bottom Of a decanter half filled with cold 
water; then putting a rag over the bowl, blow through 
it, and make the'fmoke defeend in the ftem of the pipe, 
from the end of -which it will rife in bubbles through 
the water ; and being thus cooled, will not afterwards 
rife to go out through the neck of the decanter, but re¬ 
main fpreading itfelf arid 1 retting on the furface of the 
water. This fhows that fmoke is really heavier than 
air, and that it is carried upwards only when attached 
to or acted upon by air that is heated, and thereby ra¬ 
refied and rendered fpecifically lighter than the air in 
its neighbourhood. 

Smoke being rarely feen but in 1 company with heat¬ 
ed air, and its upward motion being vifible, though that 
of the rarefied air that drives it is not fo, has naturally 
given rife to the error. It is now well knowh that air 
is ’ a fluid which has weight as well as others, though 
■aboutSoo times lighter than water; that heat makes 
the particles of air recede from each other, and take ip 
more fpace, fo that the fame weight of air heated will 
have more bulk than equal weights of cold-air which 
may furround it, and in that cafe mufl rife, being forced 
upwards by fuch colder ! a-nd heavier air, which preffes 
to get under it and'take its place. That air is fo ra¬ 
refied or expanded by heat, may be proved to their com- 
prehenfion by a lank blown bladder, which laid before 
a fire-, will foon fwell, grow tight, and burft. 

Hatp - Another experiment may be to take’a glafs tube 
cecctxxi- about an inch in diameterj : 12 inches long, open at 
J ' both ends, and fixed upright on legs fo that it need not 


be handled, for thehs^jU might warm .it. At, the end .SaioV-, 
of a quill fallen. five or fix, inches of the fineft light fila- 
merit of filk, fo .that lt< may be h^ld either above the 
upper end of the tube or under the lower end, your 
Warm hand being at a diftance by the length of the 
quill. If there were any motion pf air through-the 
tube, it would manifeft itfelf by itseffeff on the filk ; 

'htit If the tube and the airjn.it are of the fame tempe¬ 
rature with the fnrroqpding air, there will be no fuch 
motion, whatever may be the form of the tube, whether 
crooked Or ftraight, narrow .below and. widening up¬ 
wards, or tie contrary, the air in it will be quiei'cent. 

Wkfm the tube, and, you, will 'find as,long as it continues 
warm, a conftant current: of air entering below and paf- 
fmg u.p through it till ejifeharged at the top ; becaufe 
the .warmth of the tube being communicated to the air 
it contain?,'rarefies that air, and makes it lighter than 
the aif without; which therefore preffes in below, forces 
it upwards, follows and takes its place, and is ratefied 
in its' turn.-j And, without" warming the tube,,if you 
hold under it, a knob of jiot iron., the air thereby heat- 
-eH will rife and fill the tube, going out at its. top ; and 
this , ’rh'b t tidn in the tube will continue as long as the 
knob rkifiair.s hot, becaufe the air entering the tube be¬ 
low, is heated and rarefied by paffing near and over that 
knob. ‘ j 1 ' - 

’ That this motion is produced merely by the difference 
of fpeqific' grkvTfy between the fluid within and that 
without the tube,, and not by any fancied form pf the 
tube itfelf, bay appear by plunging it into water con¬ 
tained iff a glafs jar a foot deep, through which fuch 
motion might be feen. The, water within and without 
the ttibe 1 teihg ofvthe fame fpecific gravity, balance 
each other, and both remaip at reil. But take out the 
tube, flop its bottom with a finger, and fill it with olive 
oil, which is lighter than water;-then flopping the 
top, place it as before, its lower end under water,’ its 
top a Very little above. As long as you keep the bot¬ 
tom flopped the fluids remain at reft ; but the moment 
iff'is unftopt, the heavier enters below, forces up the 
lighter, and takes its place : and the motion then 
ceafes, merely becaufe the new fluid, cannot be fuccef- 
fively made lighter, as air may be by a warm tube. 

In faff, no, form of the funnef of a chimney has any 
(hare in its operation or effeff refpeffing fmoke except 
its height. The longer the funnel, if ereff, the greater 
its force when filled with heated, and rarefied air to 
draw in below and drive up the fmoke, if one may, in 
compliance with cuftom, ufe the expreffion draw, when 
in faff it is the fuperior weight of the furrounding af- 
mofphere that preffes to enter the funnel below, and fo 
drives tip before “it the fmoke and warm air it meets 
with in its paffage. 

What is it then which makes a ftnoky chimney, that 
is, a chimney which, inftead of conveying up all the 
fmoke, discharges a part of it into the room, offending 
the eyes and damaging the furniture. 

The caufes of,this effeff'may be reduced to nine, dif¬ 
fering from each other, and therefore requiring different 
remedies. 

1 ,/Smoky chimneys in a newt houfe are fuch frequently 
from mere want of air. The workmanfhip of the rooms 
being all good, and juft out of the workman’s hands, the 
joints of the boards of the flooring, and of the pannels 
of wainfcOtting, are all true and tight ; the more fo as 
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Smoke, the walls, perhaps not veV thoroughly dry, preferve a 

—^- dampnefs in the air of the room which keeps the wood 

work fwelled and clofe. The doors and the falhes too, 
being worked with truth, fhut with exaftnefs, fo that 
the room is as tight as a fnuff-box, no paffage being 
left open for air to enter except the key-hoje, and even 
that is fometimes covered by a little dropping Ihutter.’ 
Now if fmoke cannot rife but as connected with rare¬ 
fied air, and’a column of fuch air, fuppofe it fillingthe 
funnel, cannot rife unlefs other air be admitted to fup- 
ply its place ; and if therefore no current of air enter 
the opening of the chimney—there is nothing to prevent 
the fmoke from coming out into the room. If the motion 
upwards of the air in a chimney that is freely fupplied 
be obferved by the fifing of the fmoke or a feather in 
it', and it be confide red that in the time fuch feather 
takes in rifing from the fire to the top, of the chimney, 
a column of air equal to the content of the funnel muft 
fee difeharged, and an equal quantity fupplied from the 
T-oom below, it will appear abfolutely impoffible that 
this operation fliould go on if the tight room is kept 
fbut; for were there any force capable of drawing con- 
ftantly fo much air our of it, it muft foon be exhaufted 
like the receiver of an air-pump," arid no animal could 
live in it. Thofe therefore who flop every crevice in a 
room to prevent the admiffion of frelh air, and yet would 
have their chimney carry up the fmoke, require incon- 
fiftencies, and expedt impoffibilities. Yet under this fi- 
tuation it is not'uncommon to fee the owjier of a new 
houfe in defpair, and ready to fell it for much lefs than 
it coft; conceiving it uninhabitable becaufe not a chim¬ 
ney in any one of its rooms will carry off the fmoke , 
unlefs a door or window be left open. Much ex¬ 
pence has alfo been made to alter and aprend new chim¬ 
neys which had really no fault: in one houfg particu¬ 
larly which Dr Franklin knew that belonged to a iio-,r 
bletnan in Weftminfter, that expence amounted to no 
lefs than L. 300, after his houfe had been, as he thought, 
finifhed and all charges paid. And after all, feveral of 
the alterations were ineffeflual, for want of underftand- 
ihg the true pinciples. 

Remedies. . When 'you find on trial that opening the 
door or a window enables the chimney to 'carry up all 
the fmoke, you may be fure that want of air from with¬ 
out was the caufe of its fmoking. “ I fay from with¬ 
out (adds Dr Franklin), to guard you againft a com¬ 
mon miftake of thofe yidro may tell you the room is 
large, contains abundance of airfufficiqnt to fupply any 
chimney, and therefore it cannof be that the chimney 
wants air. Thefe reafoners are ignorant that the large- 
nefs of a room, if tight, is in this cafe of fmall import¬ 
ance, fmee it cannot part with a chimney full of its air 
without occafiOning fo mtjch vacuum ; which it requires 
a great force to eifett, and ceuld not be borne if ef. 
fecled.” _ ' _ 

It appearing plainly then, that fome of t!ie outward 
air muft be admitted, the qu eft ion will be, how much is 
abfolutely neceffary? for you would avoid admitting 
mbre, as being contrary to one of your intentions in 
having a fife, viz. that of warming your room. To 
difeover this quantity, fhut the door gradually while a 
middling fire is burning, till you find that before it is 
quite fhut the fmoke begins to come out into the room ; 
therf open it a little till you preceive the fmoke comes 
out no longer. There hold the door, and obferve the 


width of the open crevice between the edge of the door Sm 
and the rabbet it fhould fhut into. Suppofe the di- ' 
fiance to be half an inch, and the door eight feet high ; 
you find thence that your room requires an entrance 
for air equal in area to 96 half inches, or 48 fquare 
inches, or a paffage of 6 inches hy 8. This, however, 
is a large fuppofition ; tliere being-few chimneys that, 
having a moderate opening and a tolerable height of 
funnel, will not be /atisfied with fuch a crevice of a 
quarter of an inch : Dr Franklin found a fquare of 6 
by 6, 0x36 fquare inches, to be a pretty good medium 
that will ierve for mo ft chimneys. High funnels with 
fmatt- and low o penings may indeed be fupplied through 
a lefs fpace ; becaufe, for reafqns that will appear here¬ 
after, the force of levity, if one may fo fpeak, being 
greater.in^fuch funnels, the cool air enters the room 
with greater velocity, and confequently more enters in 
the fame time. This, however, has its limits ; for ex- 
peftence Chows, that no increafed velocity fo occafioned 
has made the admiflion of air, through the key-hole 
equal in quantity to that through an open door, though 
through the 1 door the.current moves flowly, and through 
the key-hole with great rapidity. 

It remains, then to he confidered,. how and where 
this neceffary quantity of air from without is to be ad¬ 
mitted fo as to be leaft inconvenient: for if at the door, 
left fo much oper, hie air thence proceeds direflly to 
the chimney ; and in its way comes cold to your back 
and heels as you fit before your fire. If you keep the 
door fhut, and raife a. little the fafti of your window, 
you feel the fame inconvenience. Various have-been 
.the contrivances to avoid this ; fuch as bringing in frefh 
air through pipes in the jams of the chimney, which 
pointing upward^ fhould blow the fmoke up the funnel; 
opening paflages into the funnel above, to let in air for 
the fame purpofe. But rhefe produce an effect con¬ 
trary to that intended : for as it is the conftant current 
Of air palling from the room through the opening of 
the chimney into thefunnel which prevents the fmoke 
from coming out into the room, if you fupply thefunnel 
by, other means or in other ways( with the air which it 
want--, and eipecially if that air be cold, you diminilh the 
force of that current, and the fmoke in its efforts to en¬ 
ter, the room finds lefs refiftance. 

•The ; wanted air muff then indifpenfably be admitted 
into the room, to fupply what goes off through the 
opening of the climney. M. Gauger, a very ingenious 
and intelligent French writer on the fubjedf, propofes 
with judgment to admit it above the opening of the 
chimney ; and to prevent inconvenience from its cold- 
nefs, he directs that it may be fo made, that it fhall 
pafs in its entrance through winding cavities made be¬ 
hind the '-ron back and lines of the fire-place, and un¬ 
der the iron hearth-plate; in which cavities it will be 
warmed, and even heated, fo as to contribute much, in- 
ftead of cooling, to the warming of the room. This 
invention is excellent in itfelf, and may be ufed with 
advantage in building new houfes; becaufe the chim¬ 
neys may then be fo difpofed as to admit conveniently 
the cold air to enter fuch paffages ; but in houfes built 
without fuch views, the chimneys are often fo fituated 
as not to afford that convenience without great and ex- 
penfive alterations, Eafy and cheap methods, though 
not quite fo perfeft in, themfelves, are of more general 
utility j and fuch are the following. 
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In all rooms where there is a fire, the body of air 
warmed and rarefied before the chimney is continually 
changing place, and making room for other air that is 
to be warmed in its turn. Part of it enters and goes 
up the chimney, and the reft rifes and takes place near 
the ceiling. If the room be lofty, that warm air re¬ 
mains above our heads as long as it continues warm, 
and we are little benefited., by it, becaufe it does not 
defcend till it is cooler. Few can imagine the difference 
of climate between the upper and lower parts of Inch-a 
room, who have not tried it by the thermometer, or by 
going up a ladder till their heads are near the ceiiing. 
It is then among this warm air that the wanted quan¬ 
tity of outward air is beft admitted, with which being 
mixed,,its coldnefs is abated, and its inconvepience di- 
minilhed fo as to become fcarce obiervable. This may 
be eafily done by dtawing down about an inch the upper 
fafh of a window ; or, if not movable, by cutting fuch 
a cre.vice through its frame ; in both which cafes it will 
be well to place a thin ihelf of the length to conceal 
the opening, and floping upwards, to diredt the entering 
air horizontally alongand under the ceiling. In fome 
houfes the air may be admitted by fuch a crevice made 
in the wainfcot, cornice,or plaffering, near the ceiling 
and over the opening of the chimney. This, if pradti- 
cable, is to be choien, becaufe the. entering cold air 
will there meet with the warmed ruing air from before 
the fire, and be foonelt tempered by the mixture. The 
fame kind of Ihelf fhouldalfo be placed here. Another 
way, and not a very difficult one, is to take out an up¬ 
per pane of glafs in one of your, falhes, let it in a tin 
frame, giving it two, fpringing angular Tides, and then 
replacing it, with hinges below on which it may be 
turned to, open more or lefs above. It will then have 
the appearance of an internal fky-light- By drawing 
thiapane in, moreor lefs, you may admit what air you 
find neceffary. Its pofition will naturally throw that 
air up and along the ceiling. This is what is called in 
France a Was iji das ?, As this is a German queftion, 
the invention is probably of that nation, and takes, its 
■ name from the frequent afking of that queftion when it 
iirft appeared. In England fome have of late years 
cut a round hole about five inches diameter in a pane 
of the faff and placed againft it a circular plate of tin 
hung, on an axis, and cut into vanes; which, being fepa- 
rately bent a little oblique, are adted upon by the en¬ 
tering air, fo as to force the plate continually round 
like the vanes of a windmill. This admits the outward- 
air, and by the continual whirling of the vanes,;does 
in fome degree difperfe it. The noife only is a little 
inconvenient. 

2. A fecond caufe of the fmoking of chimneys is, 
their openings in the room, being too large ; %hat is, too 
wide, top high, or both. .Architedfs, in general have no 
ether ideas of proportion in the opening of. a chimney 
than what relate .to fymmetry and beauty refpedting 
the dimenfions of the room ;, while its true proportion 
refpedting its fundfjon and utility depends 011 quite 
fctber principles; and they might as properly propor¬ 
tion the ftep in a ftaircafe to the, height of the ftory, 
inftead of the natural elevation of men’s legs in mount¬ 
ing. The proportion then to be, regarded, is what re¬ 
lates to the height of the funpel. For as the funnels 
in the different ftories of a houfe are neceffarily of dif¬ 
ferent heights or lengths, that from the loweft floor be¬ 


ing the higheft or,longed, and, thofe of the other floors Smote, 
fhorter and fhorter, till we come to thole in the 
garrets, which are of courfe the Ihorteft; and the force 
of draft being, as already faid, in proportion to the 
height of funnel filled with rarefied air,and a current 
of air from the room into the chimney,, sufficient to nil 
the, opening, being ntceffary to oppol'e and prevent the 
ftn.o.ke from coming-out into the room,it follows, that the 
openings ofthgfongeft funnels may be larger, and that 
thofe of the fhorter funnels lhould be fmallcr.,- For if 
theie be a large opening to a chimney that does not 
d raw ft rongi v, the funnel mayhnppen to befurnifhed.with 
the air which it demands by 3 parlialcurrent entering on 
one fide of the opening, and leaving the other fide free 
of any oppofing current, may permit the frnoke to iflue 
there into the room, Jjfuch too of the force of draft 
in a funnel depends on the degree of rarefaction in the 
air it contains, and that depends on the nearnefs to the 
fire of its paffage in entering the funnel. If it can 
enter f ar from the fire on each fide or far above the 
fire, in a wide.prliigh opening, it receives little heat in 
puffing by the fire, and,the contents of the funnel are by 
thofe means lefs different in levity from the furn unding 
atmofphere, and its force in drawing confequen ly weak¬ 
er. Hence,if too large an opening be»given to chim¬ 
neys in upper rooms, thofe rooms will be fmoky : On 
the other hand, if too fmall openings be given to chim- 
neys an the lower rooms, the entering air operating too 
directly and violently on the fire, andafterwardsftrength- 
ening the draft as it afeends the funnel, will confumc 
the fuel too rapidly. 

Remedy. As different circumftances frequently mix 
themfelves in thefe matters, it is.d’ffcult to give precife 
dimenfions for the openings of all chimneys. Our fa¬ 
thers made them generally much too large: we have 
leffened.them j but they are often ftill of greater dimen- 
ftions than they fhould be, the human eye not being ea- 
fily reconciled to hidden and great changes. If you 
fuipeCt that your chimney fmokes from the too great 
dimenfion of its opening, contract it by placing move- 
able boards fo as to lower and narrow it. gradually 
till you find the, fmoke no longer iffues into the room. 

The proportion fo found will be that which is proper 
for that chimney, and you may employ the bricklayer 
or mafon to reduce it accordingly. However, as in 
building,new houfes,fomething mult be lometimes ha¬ 
zarded, Dr Franklin propoles to make the openings ia 
the lower rooms about 30 inches fquare and 18 deep, 
and thofe in the upper only. 18 inches fquare and not 
quite fo deep ; the intermediate ones dirTunifhiug in pro¬ 
portion as the height of.the funnel is diminilhed. In the 
larger openings, billets of two feet long, or half the com¬ 
mon length of cordwopd, may be burnt conveniently ; 
and for the, fmaller, fuch woojfl: may be. lit wed into 
thirds. Where coals are the fuel, the grates will be 
proportioned to the openings. The fame depth is 
nearly neceffary to all, the funnels being all made of a 
fize proper to admit a chimney-fweeper. If in large 
and- elegant rooms cu(lom or fancy lhould require the 
appearance of a larger chimney, it may be fotmed of 
expensive marginal decorations, in marble, &c. But ir. 
time perhaps, that which is fitteft in the nature of things 
may come,to be thought hatidfopieft. , 

3. Another caufe of fmoky chimneys is too Jhert a 
funnel. This happens neceffarily in fome cafes, as where 

a chimney 
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Smoke, a chimney is required in a low building , »j*i > t 

funnel be raifed high above the roof, in orderto trengt r- 
en its draft, it is then in danger of being blown down, 
and crufhing the roof in its fall. 

Remedies. Contrail the opening of the chimney, fo 
as to oblige all the entering air to pafs through or very 
near the fire ; whereby it will be more heated and rare¬ 
fied, the funnel itfelf be more warmed, and its contents 
have more of what may be called the iorce ol levity, fo 
as to rife (trongly and maintain a good draft at the 
opening. 

Or you may in fome cafes, to advantage, build addi¬ 
tional (lories over the low building, which will fupport 
a high funnel. 

If the low building be ufed as a kitchen, and a con¬ 
traction of the opening therefore inconvenient, a large 
one being neceflary, at lead when there are great din¬ 
ners for the free management of fo many cooking uten- 
fils ; in fuch cafe the bed expedient perhaps would be 
to build two more funnels joining to the fird, and ha¬ 
ving three moderate openings, one to each funnel, in¬ 
dead of one large one. When there is occafion to me 
but one, the other two may be kept diut by Aiding 
plates, hereafter to be defcribed ; and two or all of 
them may be ufed together when wanted. This will 
indeed be an expence, but not an ufelefs one, fince your 
cooks will work with more comfort, fee better than in 
a fmoky kitchen what they are about, your victuals 
will be cleaner dreffed «nd not tadeof fmoke, as is of¬ 
ten the cafe ; and to render the effeCt more certain, a 
dack of three funnels may be fafely built higher above 
the roof than a fingle funnel. 

The cafe of too (hort a funnel is more general than 
would be imagined, and often found where one would 
not expect it. For it is not uncommon, in ill contri¬ 
ved buildings, indead of having a funnel for each room 
or fire-place, to bend and turn the funnel of an upper 
room fo as to make it enter the fide of another funnel 
that comes from below. By thefe means the upper room 
funnel is made (hort of courfe, fince its length can only 
be reckoned from the place where it enters the lower 
room funnel; and that funnel is alfo (liortened by all 
the didance between the entrance of the fecond funnel 
and the top of the dack : for all that part heing readi¬ 
ly fupplied with air through the fecond funnel, adds no 
(trength to the draft, efpecially as that air is cold when 
there is no fire in the fecond chimney.^ The only eaiy 
remedy here is, too keep the opening of that funnel fhut 
in which there is no fire. 

4. Another very common caufe of the fmoking of 
chimneys is, their overpowering one another. For m- 
(tance, if there be two chimneys in one large room, and 
you make fires in both of them, the doors and windows 
clofe fhut, you will find that the greater and dronger fire 
(Balloverpower the weaker, from the funnel of which it 
will draw air down to fupply its own demand ; which air 
defcending in the weaker funnel, will drive down its 
fmoke, and force it into the room. If, indead of being 
in one room, the two chimneys are in two different rooms, 
communicating by a door, the cafe is the fame when¬ 
ever that door is open. In a very tight hoiife, a 
kitchen chimney on the lowed floor, when it had a 
great fire in it, has been known to overpower any 
other chimney in the houfe, and draw air and fmoke 


into its room as often as the door communicating with Smoke, 
the daircafe was opened. 

Remedy . Take care that every room have the means 
of (Applying itfelf from without with the air which its 
chimney may require, fo that no one of them may be 
obliged to borrow from another, nor under the neceflity 
of lending. A variety of thefe means have been already 
defcribed. 

5. Another caufe of fmoking is, when the tops of chim¬ 
neys are commanded by higher buildings , or by a hill, fo 
that the wind blowing over filch eminences falls like 
water over a dam, fometimes almod perpendicularly on 
the tops of the chimneys that lie in its way, and beats 
down the fmoke contained in them. 

To illudrate this, let A (fig. 3.) reprefent a fmall 
building at the fide of a great rock B, and the wind 
coming in the diredtion CD ; when the current of air 
comes to the point D, being hurried forward with great 
velocity, it goes a little forward, but foon defcends 
downward, and gradually is reflefted more and more in¬ 
ward, as reprefented by the dotted lines EE, See. fo 
that, defcending downwards upon the top of the chim¬ 
ney A, the fmoke is beat back again into the apart¬ 
ments. 

It is evident that houfes fituated near high hills or 
thick woods will be in fome meafure expofed to the 
fame inconvenience ; but it is likewife plain, that if a 
houfe be fituated upon the flope of a hill (as at F, 
fig. 3.), it will not be in any danger of fmoke when 
the wind blows towards that fide of the hill upon which 
it is fituated ; for the current of air coming over the 
houfe-top in the direftion GH, is immediately changed 
by the dope of the hill to the direction HC, which 
powerfully draws the fmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney. But it is alfo evident, that a houfe in 
this fituation will be liable to fmoke when the wind 
blows from the hill ; for the current of air coming 
downward in the direction CH, will beat downward 
on the chimney F, and prevent the fmoke from attend¬ 
ing with freedom. The effedt will be much height¬ 
ened if the doors and windows are chiefly in the lower- 
mod fide of the houfe. 

Remedy'. That commonly applied to this cafe is a 
tuincap made of tin or plate iron, covering the chimney 
above and on three fides, open on one fide, turning on 
a fpindle; and which being guided or governed by a 
vane always prefents its back to the current. This 
may be generally eff'edtual, though not certain, as there 
may be cafes in which it will not fucceed. Raifing 
your funnels if pradticable, fo as their tops may be high¬ 
er, or at lead equal, with the commanding eminence, is 
more to be depended on. But the turning cap, being 
eafier and cheaper, (honld fird be tried. “ If obliged to 
build in fuch a fituation, I would choofe (fays Dr 
Franklin) to place my doors on the fide next the hill, 
and the backs of my chimneys on the farthed fide ; for 
then the column of air falling over the eminence, and of 
courfe preffing on that below, and forcing it to enter 
the doors or was-ijl-dasts on that fide, would tend to 
balance the prefiure down the chimneys, and leave 
tlie funnels more free in the exercife of their func¬ 
tions.” 

6. There is another cafe which is the reverfe of that 
lad mentioned. It is where tire commanding eminence 

is 
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is farther from the V-ind than the chimney commanded. 
To explain this a figure may be nccellary. Supp'Te 
then a building whole fide AB happens to be expofed 
to the wind, and forms a kind of dam again!! its pro- 
grefs. Supnofc th,e wind blowing in the direction FE. 
The air cbftnnfted by this dam or building AB will 
like water prefs and fearch for palfages through it; but 
finding none, it is beat back with violence, and fpreads 
it felt on every fide, as is reprefrated by the curved 
lines i?£e, e, c, e, e. It will therefore force itfelf down 
the fmall chimney C, in order to get through by feme 
door or window open on the other fide of the building. 
And if there be a fire in filch chimney, its fmoke is ot 
courfe beat down, and fills the room. 

Remedy. There is but one remedy, which, is to raife 
Inch a funnel higher than the roof, lupporting it if ne- 
c^d’ary by iron bars.. For a turncap in this cafe has no 
effefi, the dammed up air prefiingdown through it in 
whatever pofition the wind may have placed its open 

in g- . . , 

Dr Franklin mentions a city in which many, houfes 

are renderedfmoky .by this operation. For their kitch¬ 
ens being built behind, and connected by a paifage with 
the houfes, and the tops of the kitchen-chimneys lower 
than the tops of the. houfes, the whole fide of a ftreet 
when the wind blows againft its back forms fucli a dam 
as above deferibed ; and the wind fo obftrudled forces 
down thofe kitchen-chimneys (especially when they 
have but weak, fires in them), to pais through the paf- 
i’age and houfe into the ftreet. Kitchen-chimneys fo 
formed and fituated, have another inconvenience. In 
fiimmer, if yo-u open your upper room windows for 
air, a light breeze blowing over your kitchen chimney 
towards the houfe, though not ftrong enough to force 
down its fmoke as aforefaid, is fufficient to waft it into 
your windows, and fill the rooms with it ; which, be¬ 
tides the difagreeablnefs, damages your furniture. 

7. Chimneys, otherwife drawing well, are fometimes 
made to Imoke by the improper and inconvenientfituation 
of a door. When the door and chimney are on the 
fame fide, of the room, if the door being in the corner 
is made to open againft the wall, which is common, as 
being there, when open, more out of the way, it follows, 
that when the door is only opened in part, a current of 
air rulhing in paffes along the wall into and acrofs the 
opening of the chimney, and flirts fome of the fmoke 
out into the room.,,. This.happens more certainly when 
the door, is {hutting, for then the force of the current is 
augmented, and becomes very inconvenient to thofe 
who, warming themfelves by the fire, happen to fit in 
its way. 

The remedies are obvious and eafy. Either put an 
intervening .fereen from the wail round great part of 
the fireplace ; or, which is perhaps preferable, ftiift the 
lunges of your door, fo as it may open the other way, 
and when open throw the air along the other wall. 

8. A room that has no fire in its chimney is fome¬ 
times filled with fmoke which it received at the topof it s 
funnel and defends into the room. Funnels without fires 
ha.ve an effedt according to their degree of coldnefs or 
warmth,on. the air that happens to be contained in them. 
The furrounding atmofphere is frequently changing its 
temperature ;but ftacks of funnels covered from winds 
and fun by the houfe that contains them, retain ataore 
equal temperature. If, after a warm feafoo, the out¬ 
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ward air fuddenly grows cold, the empty warm funnels 'i»oke. 
begin to draw ftrongly upward ; that is, they rarefy 
the air contained in them, which of courfe rife;, cooler 
air' enters below to fupply its place, is rarefied in its* 
turn, and rifes; and. this operation continues till the', 
funnel grows cooler, or the outward air warmer, or 
both, when the motion ceafes. On the other hand, if 
after a cold feafon the outward air fuddenly grows warm 
and of courfe lighter, the air contained in the cool fun¬ 
nels being heavier defeends into the room ; and the 
warmer air which enters their tops being cooled in its* 
turn, and made heavier, continues to defetnd ; and this 
operation goes on till the funnels are warmed by the 
pafling of warm a>r thro’ them, or the air itfelf grows 
cooler. When the temperature of the air and - of tine 
funnels is neatly equal, the difference of warmth in the 
air between day and night is fufficient to produce theft 
cunents : the air will begin to afeend the funnels, as the 
cool of the evening comes ;n, and this current will con¬ 
tinue till perhaps nine or ten o’clock the next morning, 
when it begins to hefitatc i and as the heat of the day 
approaches, itfets downwards, and continues fo till to¬ 
wards evening, when it again befita'es for fome time, 
and then goes upwards conltantly during the night, as 
before mentioned. Now when fmoke iffuing from the 
tops of neighbouring funnels paffes over the tops of fun¬ 
nels which are at the time drawing downwards, as they 
often are in the middle part of the day, filch fmoke is 
of necefiity drawn into thefe funnels, and defeends with 
the air into the chamber. 

The remedy is to have a Aiding plate that will fhat 
perfectly the offending funnel. .Dr Franklin has thus 
d'eferibed it: “The opening of the chimney is con- 
trailed by brick-work faced with marble {labs to about 
two feet between the jams, arid the breaft brought down 
to within about three feet of the hearth. An iron 
frame is placed juft under the breaft, and extending 
quite to the back of the chimney, fo that a plate of the 
fame metal may Aide horizontally, backwards and for- 
wards in the grooves on each fide of the frame. This 
plate is juft fo large as to fill the whole fpace, and ihut 
the chimney entirely when thruft quite in, which is con¬ 
venient when there is no fire. Draw it out, fo as to 
leave between its further edge and the back a fpace of 
about two inches ; this fpace is fufficient for the fmoke 
to pafs; and fo large a part of the funnel being ftopt 
by the reft of the plate, the paflage of warm air out of 
the room, up the chimney, is oblirudled and retarded ; 
and by thofe means much cold air is prevented from’co¬ 
ming in through crevices, to fiipply its place. The. ef¬ 
fect is made manifeft three ways. j. When the fire 
burns brifkly in cold weather, the howling or whittling 
noife made by the wind, as it enters the room through 
the crevices, when the chimney isopen as ufual, ceafes 
as foon as the plate is Aid into its proper diftance. 

2. Opening the door of the room about half an inch, 
and holding your hand againft the opening, near the 
top of the door, you feel the cold air coming.hi againft 
your hand, but weakly, if the plate be in. Let another 
perfon fuddenly draw it out, fo as to let the air of the 
room go up the chimney, with its ufual freedom where 
chimneys are open, and you immediately feel the cold 
air rufhing in ftrongly. 3. If fomething be fet againft 
the door, juft fufficient, when the plate is in, to keep 
the door nearly {hut, by refilling the preflure of the 
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ftwote. air that would force it open ; then, when the plate is 
' drawn out, the door will be forced open by the in- 
creafed prelfure of the outward cold air endeavouring 
to get in to fupply the place of the warm air that now 
paifes out of the room to go up the chimney. In our 
common open chimneys, half the fuel is wafted, and its 
effect loft ; the air it has warmed being immediately 
drawn off.” 

9. Chimneys which generally draw well, do neverthe- 
lefs fometimes give fmoke into the rooms, it Icing driven 
down by Jlrong winds pajftng over the tops of their funnels, 
though not defeending from any commanding eminence. 
This cafe is moft frequent where the funnel is flvort and 
the opening turned from the wind. It is the more 
grievous, when it happens to be a cold wind that pro¬ 
duces the effedt, becaufe when you moft want your fire 
you are fometimes obliged to extinguifh it. To un- 
derftand this, it may be confidered that the rifing light 
air, to obtain a free ifl’ue from the funnel, muft puih out 
of its way or oblige the air that is over it to rife. In 
a time of calm or of little wind this is done vifibly; 
for we fee the fmoke that is brought up by that air 
rife in a column above the chimney : but when a vio¬ 
lent current of air, that is, a ftrong wind, paifes over 
the top of a chimney, its particles have received fo much 
force, which keeps them in a horizontal direction and 
follow each other fo rapidly, that the rifing light air 
has not firength fufficient to oblige them to quit that 
direflion and move upwards to permit its ifiue. 

Remedies. In Venice, the cuftom is to open or widen 
the top of the flue rounding it in the true form of a fun¬ 
nel. In other places the contrary is pra&ifed ; the 
tops of the flues being narrowed inwards, fo as to form 
a llit for the ifiue of the fmoke, long as the breadth of 
the funnel, and only four inches wide. This feems to 
have been contrived on a fuppofition that the entry of 
the wind would thereby be obftrudted, and, perhaps it 
might have been imagined, that the whole force of the 
rifing warm air being condenfed, as it were, in the nar¬ 
row opening, would thereby be ftrengthened, fo as to 
overcome the refiftance of the wind. This, however, 
did not always fucceed ; for when the wind was at 
north-eaft and blew frefh, the fmoke was forced down 
by fits into the room where Dr Franklin commonly fat, 
fo as to oblige him to fhift the fire into another. The 
pofilion of the flit of this funnel was indeed north-eaft 
and fouth-weft. Perhaps if it had lain acrofs the wind, 
the effect might have been different. But on this we 
can give no certainty. It feems a matter proper to be 
referred to experiment. Poflibly a turncap might have 
been ferviceable, but it was not tried. 

With all the fcience, however, that a man fhall fup- 
pnfe himfelf poflefled of in this article, he may fometimes 
meet with cafes that fhall puzzle him. “ I once lodged 
(fays Dr Franklin) in a houfe at London, which in a 
little room had a Angle chimney and funnel. The open¬ 
ing was very fmall, yet it did not keep in the fmoke, 
and all attempts to have a fire in this room were fruit* 
kfs. I could not imagine the reafon, till at length ob- 
ferving that the chamber over it, which had no fireplace 
in it, was always filled with fmoke when a fire was kin¬ 
dled below, and that the fmoke came through the cracks 
and crevices of the v/ainfeot; I had the wainfeot taken 
down, and difeovered that the funnel which went up 
behind it had a crack many feet in length, apd wide 
Von. XVII. 


enough to admit my arm ; a breach very dangerous with Smote* 
regatd to fire, and occafioned probably by an apparent 
irregular fettling of one fide of the houfe. 1 he air cn- 
tering this breach fieely, deftroyed the drawing force of 
the funnel. The remedy would have been, filling up 
the breach, or rather rebuilding the funnel : but the 
landlord rather chofc to flop up the chimney. 

“Another puzzling cafe I met with at a fiend’s 
country houfe near London. His beft room had a 
chimney in which he told me, he never could have a 
fire, for all the fmoke came out into the room. 1 flat¬ 
tered myfelf I could eafily find the caufe and preferibe 
the cure. I had a fire made there, and found it as he 
faid. I opened the door, and perceived it was not 
want of air. I made a temporary contraction of the 
opening of the chimney, and found that it was not its 
being too large that caufed the fmoke to ifiue. I went 
out and looked up at the top of the chimney : Its fun¬ 
nel was joined in the fame flack with others ; feme of 
them (hot ter, that drew very well, and I faw nothing to 
prevent its doing the fame. In fine, after every other 
examination I could think of, I was obliged to own the 
infufficiency of my (kill. But my friend, who made n» 
pretenfion to fuch kind of knowledge, afterwards difeo¬ 
vered the caufe himfelf. He got to the top of the fun¬ 
nel by a ladder, and looking down found it filled with 
twigs and draw cemented by earth and lined with fea¬ 
thers. It feems the houfe, after being built had flood 
empty feme years before he occupied it; and he con¬ 
cluded that fome large birds had taken the advantage of 
its retired nutation to make their neft there. The rub* 
bifh, conflderable in quantity, being removed, and the 
funnel cleared, the chimney drew well, and gave fatis- 
fadfion.” 

Chimneys wbofe funnels go up in the north wall of 
a houfe, and are erpofed to the north winds, are notfo 
apt to draw well as thofe in a fbutb wall; becaufe when 
rendered cold by thofe winds, they draw downwards. 

Chimneys inclofcd in the body of a houfe arc better 
than thofe whofe funnels are erpofed in cold walls. 

Chimneys in (lacks are apt to draw better than fepa- 
rat-e funnels, becaufe the funnels that have conllant fires 
in them warm the others in fome degree that have 
none. 

Smoke-J arh. This ingenious machine is of German 
extraction ; and Meffinger, in his CoUcBwr. of Mechani¬ 
cal Performances , fays it is very ancient, being repre¬ 
sented in a painting at Nurenbergb, which is known to 
be older than the year 19 yo. 

Its conftrnCtion is abundantly Ample. An upright 
iron fpindle GA (fig. 5.), placed in the narrow pait p. 
of the kitchen chimney, turns round on two pivots H C ccau-. 
and I. The upper one II paffes through an iron bar, 
which is built in acrofs the chimney ; and the lower pi¬ 
vot I is of tempered fteel, and is conical or pointed, 
refling in a conical bell-metal focket fixed on another 
crofs bar. On the upper end of the fpindle is a circu¬ 
lar fly G, confifting of 4, 6, 8, or more dun iron plates, 
fet obliquely on the fpindle like the fails on a windmill, 
as we fliall deferibe more particularly by and by. Near 
the lower end of the fpindle is a pinion A, which works 
in the teeth of a conlrate or face wheel 13 , turning on a 
horizontal axis 13 C. One pivot of this axis turns in a 
cock fixed on the crofs bar, which fupp' rts the lower 
end cf the upright fpindle HI, end the other pivot 
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Smoke- tarns in acock fixed on the fide wall of the chimney j 
fo that this axle is parallel- to the front of the chimney. 
On the remote end of. this horizontal axle there is a 
fmall pulley C, having a deep angular groove. Over 
this pulley there paffes a chain CDE, in the lower bight 
of which hangs the large pulley E, of the fpit. This 
end of the fpit turns loofely between the branches of the 
fork of the rack or raxe F, but without retting on it. 
This is on the top of a moveable ftand, which - can be 
lhiftqd nearer to : , or farther from the fire. The other 
end turns in one of- the notches of another rack. - [The 
number of teeth in the pinion A and wheel B, and, the 
diameters of the pulleys C and E,. are fo proportioned 
that the fly G -makes from. 12 to.zo-turns for one turn 
of the fpit. 

The, manner of operation of this ufeful machine is 
eafily underflood. The air which contributes, to the 
burning of the. fuel,,and paffes throughithe ,midjt of it, 
is greatly'-heated, and expanding prodigloufly in fetllk, 
becomes lighter than the neighbouring air, and is there¬ 
fore pulbed by it up the chimney. In li^ce ; manner, all 
the air which comes near the fire is heated, expanded, 
becomes lighter, and, is;driven up the, chimney. vXh’is 
is called the ebraugbt or fusion, but would wltfe greater 
propriety be termed the, drift of the chimney. As the 
chimney gradually contrads in its dimenfions, and,as 
the fame quantity of .fe^aJieffair paffes through every 
fedion of it, it,-is plain that. the. rapidity qf its, Laicent 
mull be greeted in the, narrowed place. There the fly 
G fhould be placed, becaufe it will there-be expofed to 
the flrongeft current. This air, flrikin-g the fly vanes 
obliquely, pufhes them afide, and,thus turns them-round 
with a .conflderable; force. If the joint of meat is ex- 
adly balanced on the fpit, it is plain that the only xe- 
fi dance to-the motion-of the fly is what arifes from the 
frictii n of the pivots of the upright fpindle, the fridipn 
of the pinion and* wheel, the friction of the pivots pf 
the horizontal axis,, the fndtion of the fmall end of the 
fpit, and the-fr ill ion-of the chain in- the two pulleys. 
The whole of this is but a mere trifle. But there, infre¬ 
quently a conflderable fuperiprity in the weight of the 
: meat on different (Ides pf the fpit; tkjS^*e,muff, 'there¬ 
fore be a fuflicient overplus of fjrce in, the impulfe ,pf 
the afeending air on the vanes ^ af the fly, to, over- 
, come this, want of equilibrium-pegaffo^ed by the pnfkil- 
-fulnefs or negligence of the cook. There is, how¬ 
ever, commonly, enough- of power when the machine is 
properly conftruded. The utility of this machine will, 
We hope, procure , us the indulgence’: of fome of our 
readers, while we point- out the circumfl.ances.pn whjch 
ks performance depends, and the maxims wbich.fhould 
be.followed in its cvnflrudion. 

The upv’ard current of afe is the moving power, and 
should.be increafed as much as.poffibie,.^nd. appl'&d in 
the njojt advantageous manner. Every,thing will in- 
creafe’thc current which improves the draught of the 
chimney, and fecures it from-l'moking. A fmoky. chim¬ 
ney mud always have a weak, current.. For this parti¬ 
cular, therefore, we refer to what has been; delivered in 
she article Pseumatjcs, n® 359 jpand ; in the article 
Smoke. hy 

With refped to the manner of applying this force, it 
is evident that the bed conlirudion of a windmill fails 
will be nearly the- bed conflruftion for the fly. Ac- 
ac-yding to the ufiul theory of tire. impulfe of, fluids, 


the greateft effeffive impulfe (that is, in the direction of Smoke* 
th? fly’s motion) will be produced if the plane of the 
vane be inclined to the axes in an angle of 54 degrees 
4<5 minutes, But, fince we have pronounced this the¬ 
ory to be fo very defective, we had better take a deter¬ 
mination founded on the experiments on the impulfe of 
fluids made by the academy of Paris. Tbefe authorife 
us to fav, that 491 or 50 degrees will be the bed angle 
to give the vane:but this mud be underdcod only of 
that part of it which is dole adjoining to the axis. The 
vane itfelf mud fee .twided, or weathered as the mill¬ 
wrights term it, and mud be much more oblique at 
its outer extremity. file exad pofuicn cannot be 
determined with any precifion; becaufe this depends on 
the proportion of the velocity of the vane to that of the 
current of heated air. This is fubjed to no rule, being 
changed according to the load on the jack. We ima¬ 
gine that ap, obliquity of 65 degrees for the outer ends 
of the vanes will be a good pofition for the generality 
of cafes. Meflinger deferibes an ingenious contrivance 
for changing this angle at pleafure, in order to vary the 
velocity of the motion. Each vane is made to turn 
round a, midrrbfwhicb bands out like a radius from the 
fpindle, and the vane is moved by a biff wire attached to 
one iff the corners adjoining to the axle. Thefe wires 
are attachedffcfea ring which Aides on the fpindle like 
the fpreader of an umbrella; and it ^ bopped on any 
part'of the fpindle by a pin tbrud through a hole in 
the fpin.fle and ring. ...We mention this briefly, it be¬ 
ing eafily underflood by any mechanic, and but of little 
confequence, becaufe- the machine is not fufceptible of 
much precifion. 

It is eafy to fee that an increafe of the furface of tha- 
. vanes, will increafe the power : therefore they Ihould oc¬ 
cupy the whole fpace of the circle, and not confifl of- 
four narrow arms like the fails of a windmill. It is bet¬ 
ter,to make many narrow vanes than a few broad ones; 
as will appear plain, to one well acquainted with the 
mode of impulfe of fluids aiding obliquely. We recom¬ 
mend 8 or' 12; at lead- ; and each vane fhould be fo- 
broad, that when the- whole is held prependicular be¬ 
tween the eye and the-lig-ht, no light fhallcome through- 
r the fly, the vanes- overlapping each other a very fmall 
matter. We alfo recommend the making them of fliff. 
plate. Their weight contributes to the fteady motion, 
and enables the fly,, which has- acquired a conflderable 
velocity during a favourable pofition of things, to retain 
a momentum- fuflicient to pull, round the fpit while the. 
heavy fide of the meat is riling from itsTowefl pofition. 

In fuch a fituation a light fly foon lofes its momentum,, 
and tfee jack flaggers under its load. 

It is plain from what ligs been faid, that the fly 
fhould occupy tire whole of that fedion of the vent 
where it is placed, The ventmuft therefore be brought 
to a. round form in that place, that none of the current 
may pafs ufetefsly by it. 

; It js an. important queflion, where the fly fhould be 
placed. If in a wide part of the vent, it will have a 
great furface, and ad fey a long lever ; but the current 
in that- place is flovy, and its impulfe weak. This is a fit 
fubjed of calculation. Suppofe that we have it in ouc- 
cnoice to place it either as it is drawn in the figure, or far¬ 
ther up at£, where its diameter mud be one half of what 
it is at G. Since the fame quantity.of heated air paffes 
through both fedions, and the fiction g has only or.u- 

fourth.. 
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fouilh of the area of the feftion G, it is plain that the 
air muft be moving four times farter, and that its irnpulfe 
is 16 times greater. But the furface on which it is afl- 
ing is the fourth part of that of the fly G ; the aChial 
im.pulfe thereffire is only four times greater, fuppofmg 
both flies to be moving with the fame relative velo¬ 
city in refpect of the current; that is, the rim of 
each moving with the fame portion of the velocity of 
the current. This will be the cafe when the fmall 
fly turns eight times as often in a minute as the large 
fly: for the air is moving four times as quick at 
g, and the diameter of g is one-half of that of G. 
Therefore, when the fmall fly is turning eight times as 
quick as the great one, there is a quadruple impulfe 
acting at half the diftance from the axis. The momen¬ 
tum o^energy therefore of the current is double. There¬ 
fore, fuppofmg the pinicn, wheel, and pulleys of both 
jacks to be the fame, the jack with the fmall fly, placed 
i'n the narrow part of the vent, will be 16 times more 
powerful. i 

By this example, more eafily undetftood than a, ge¬ 
neral procefs, it appears that it is of particular impor¬ 
tance to place the fly in an elevated part of the vent, 
where the area may be much contracted. In order ftill 
farther to increafe the power of the machine, it would 
be very pr- per to lengthen the fpindle ftill more, and 
to put another fly on it at a confiderable diftance above 
the firll, and a third above this, &c. 

As the velocity of the current changes By every 
change of the fire, the motion of this jack muft be very 
r.nfteady. To render it as adjuftable as may be to the 
particular pnrpofe of the cook, the pulley E has feveral 
grooves of different diameters, and the fpit turns more 
or lefs (lowly, by the fame motion of the fly, according 
as it hangs in the chain by a larger or fmaller pulley or 
groove. 

Such is the conftruCtion of* the fmoke-jack in its mod 
Ample form. Some are more artificial and complicated, 
having, in place of the pulleys and connecting chain, a 
fpindle coming down from the horizontal axis BC. On 
the upper end of this fpindle is a horizontal contrail 
wheel, driven by a pinion in place of the pulley C. On 
the lower end is a pinion, driving a contrate wheel in 
place of the pulley E. This conftruCtion is reprefent- 
ed in fig. 6. Others are cpnftruCted more Amply, in 
the manner reprefented in fig. 7. But cur firft con¬ 
ftruCtion has great advantage in point of fimplicity, 
and allows a more eafy adjuftment of the fpit, which 
may be brought nearer to the fire or removed farther 
from it whhout any trouble; whereas, in the others, 
with a train of wheels and pinions, this cannot be done 
without feveral changes of pins and fcrews. The only 
imperfection of the pulley' is, that by long ufe the 
grooves become flippery/and an ill balanced joint is apt 
to hold back the fpit, while the chain Aides in the 
grooves. This may be completely prevented by ma¬ 
king the grooves flat inftcad of angular (w hich greatly 
diminiflies the friction), and furnnhing them with fhort 
finds or pins which take into every third or fourth link 
of the chain. If the chain be made of the fimpleil 
form, with flat links, and- each l : nk be made of an exaCt 
length (making them all on a riibuld), the motion will 
be as eafy as with any wheel work, and without the 
kart chance of flipping. 
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It is always of importance to avoid iVrs flipping of 
the chain by balancing the loaded fpit. For this pnr- 
pofe it will be extremely convenient to have what is 
called a balancefkenver. Let a part of the fpit, imme¬ 
diately adjoining to the pulley, be made round, ar.d let 
an arm be made to turn on it ftiffly, (b that it rr.ay be 
made faft in dny-pofition by a ferew. Let a leaden ball 
be made to Aide along this arm, with a ferew to fatten 
it at any diftance from the fpir. When the meat is 
fpitted, lay it on the racks, and the heavieft fide will 
immediately place itfelf undermoft. Now turn round 
the balance-flic ewer, ;fo that it may point ftraight up¬ 
wards, and make it faft in that pofition by the ferew. 
Put the leaden ball on it, and Aide it inwards or out¬ 
wards till it exaCUy balances the heavy fide, which will 
appear by the fpit’s remaining in any .pofition in which 
it js put. 

The greateft difficulty is to-keep the machine in re¬ 
pair. The nroft confequential part of it, the firft mo¬ 
ver, theflyy and the pinion and wheel, by Which its mo¬ 
tion is tranfmitted to the reft of the machine, are fituar- 
ted in a place of difficult accefs, and where they are 
expofed to violent heat and to the fmoke and foot. The 
whole weight of the fly, refting on the lower pivot I, 
muft exert a great'preffure there, and occafion great; 
friction, evert when this pinion is reduced to the fmall- 
eft fize that is compatible with the neceffary ftrength. 
The pivot muft be ofhltrdened fteel, tapered, like an ob- 
tufe cotie; and mnft turn in a conical focket, alfo of 
hardened fteel’or of bell-metal: and this feat of preffnre 
and friCtion muft be continually fupplied with oil, which 
it confumes Tery quickly. It is not fufiicient that it 
be from time to timefmeared with an oiled feather; 
there muft be an iron cup formed round the focket, 
and kept filled with oil. It is furprifing how quickly 
it difappears : it foon becomes clammy by evaporation, 
and by the foot which gathers about it. The continued 
rubbing of the pivot and focket wears them both very 
faft ; and this is increafed by hard powders, -fuch at 
fandy duft, that are hurried up by the vapid current 
every time that the cook ftirs the fire. Thefe, getting 
between the rubbing parts, caufe them to grind ana 
wear each other prodigioufly. It is a great-improve¬ 
ment to invert thefe rubbing part-. Let the "lower end 
of the fpindle be'of a confiderable thicknefs, and have a 
conical hollow nicely drilled in its extremity, Let a 
blunt pointed conical pin rife up in the middle of the 
oil-cup, on which the conical hollow of the fphu'ile may 
reft. Here will be the fame fteady fuppoit, and the 
fame friClion as in' the other Wav ; but no grind-ng 
duft can now lodge between the pivot arid its fork- 
et; and if this upright pin be ferewed up through, 
the bottom of the cup, it may be (crewed farther up!;:* 
proportion as it Wears'; and thus the upper pivot ' g 
will never defert its hole, a thing which foon happens i;: 
the'Common' way. We can fay from experience, ihnt a. 
jack conftrufted in this way will rot require the fifth 
part of the repairs-of one a no to the other wav. 

It is of importance that site whole be fo put fotre- 
ther as to be 'eafily taken 'down, in order to fwi»p the 
vent, or to be repaired, &c. For this purpofe, let the 
crofs' bar which carries the lower dhn ri the u pi igh.t 
fpindle be placed a little on one fide of the perpendicu¬ 
lar line from the upper pivot hole. t>; the c which 
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Smoke- carried the oil-cup and the pivot of the horizontal axis 
BC be fcrewed to one fide of this crcfs bar, fo that the 
Smclkt cent:re of the cup may be exaflly under the upper pivot 
hole. By this conftruftion we have only to unfcrew 
this cock, and tl;en both axles come out of their places 
at once, and may be replaced without any trouble. We 
have fketched in fig. 8. the manner in which this may 
be done, where M reprefents a fedtion of the lower 
crofs bar. BCDE is the cock, fixed to the bar by the 
pins which go through both, with finger nuts a and b 
on the oppofite fide. F i is the hard fteel pin with the 
conical top on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindle AG reds, in the manner recommended as the 
heft and the mod durable. The pivot of the horizon¬ 
tal axis tm ns in a hole at L the top of the cock. 

After all, we muft acknowledge that the fmoke jack 
is inferior to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expensive at firft, and requires 
more frequent repairs; its motion is not fo much un¬ 
der command ; it occafiens foot to be thrown about 
the fire, to the great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 
a great encumbrance whe'n we would clean the vent. 

Smoke-F arthings. The pentecoftals or cuftomary 
oblations offered by the difperfed inhabitants within a 
diocefe when they made their procefficn to the mother 
or cathedral church, came by degrees into a {landing an¬ 
nual rent called fmoke farthings. 

SMOKE-Siher. Lands were holden in fome places by 
the payment of the lum of 6 d. yearly to the iheriff, 
called fmahe-Siher (Par. 4. Edw. VI.) -Smoke-fiber 
and fmoke-penny are to be paid to the minilters of di¬ 
vers parifiies as a modus in lieu of tithe-wood: and in 
fume manors formerly belonging to religious houfes, 
there is Hill paid, as appendant to the faid manors, the 
ancient Feter-pence by the name of fmohe-vi ney (Twfl. 
FUJI. Vindicat. 77.)—The bifhop of London anno 1444 
iffued cut his comrr.iffion, Ad levandum le fmoke-far¬ 
things, &c. 

SMOLENSKO, a large and ftrong city of Ruflia 
and capital of a palatinate of the fame name., with a 
caftle feated on a mountain, and a biffiop’s fee. It is 
llrong by its fituation, being in the middle of a wood, 
and furrounded by almoftinacceffible mountains. It has 
been taken and retaken feveral times by the Poles and 
Ruffians ; but thefe laft have had poffeffion of it ever 
fince the year 1687. It is feated on the river Nieper, 
near the frontiers of Lithuania, 188 miles foutb weft of 
Mofcow. E. Long. 31. 22. N. Lat. 54. 50. 

Smolensko, a duchy and palatinate of Ruffia, bound-., 
ed on the north by Biela, on the eaft by the duchy of 
Mofcow, cn the fouth by that of Severia-ami the pala¬ 
tinate Meiflaw, and on the weft by-the- fame palati¬ 
nate and by that of Witepik. It is full of forefts and 
mountains: and the capital is of the fame name. 

SMOLLET (Dr Tobias), an author whofe writings 
will tranfmit his name with honour to pcfterity, was 
born in the year 1740 at a fmall village within two 
miles of Cameron,, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a claffical education, and 
was bred te the practice of phyfic and furgeryr; and in 
the early part of his life fervsd as a furgeon’s mate in the 
navy. 

The incidents that befel him during his continuance 
in this capacity feryed as a foundation for Roderic Ran¬ 


dom, one of the moil entertaining novels in the Engliffi SmoIIct. 
tongue. He was prefent at the liege of Carthagena ; w 
and in the before-mentioned novel he has given a faith¬ 
ful, though not very pleafmg, account of the manage¬ 
ment of that iil-condudted expedition, which he cenfures 
in the warmeft terms, and from circumftances which 
fell under his own particular obfervation. 

His connexion with the fea feems not to have been 
of long continuance; and it is probable that he wrote 
feveral pieces before he became known to the public by 
his capital produdtions. The firft piece we know of 
with certainty is a Satire in two parts, printed firft in 
the years 1746 and 1747, and reprinted in a Colledlion 
of his Plays and Poems in 1777. About this period, or 
fome time before, he wrote for Mr Rich an opera in- 
titled Aicefte, which has never been performed nor 
pi in ted. 

At the age of 18 he wrote a tragedy inti tied The. 
Regicide, founded on the ftory of the affallination of 
James I. of Scotland. In the preface to this piece, 
publiffied by fubfeription in the year 1749, he bit¬ 
terly exclaimed againft falfe patrons, and the dupli¬ 
city of theatrical managers. The warmth and impetu- 
ofity of his temper hurried him, on this occafion, into 
unjuft refiedlions againft the late George Lord Lyttle- 
ton and Mr Garrick: the character of the former he 
eharadterifed in the novel ©f Peregrine Pickle, and he 
added a burlefque of the monody written by that no¬ 
bleman on the death of his lady. Againft Mr Garrick 
he made illiberal ill-founded criticifms; and in his novel 
of Roderic Random gave a very unfair reprefentation- 
of his treatment of him refpedting this tragedy. Cf 
this condudt he afterwards repented, and acknowledged 
his errors; though in the fuhfequent editions of the no¬ 
vel the paffages which were the hafty effufions of dif-tp- 
pointment are not omitted. 

However, in giving a Iketch of the liberal arts in 
his hiftory of England, he afterwards remarked, “ the 
exhibitions of the ftage were improved to the moft ex- 
quifite entertainment by the talents and management of 
Garrick, who greatly furpaffed all his predeceffors of 
this and perhaps every other nation, in his genius for 
ailing, in the iweetnefs and vaiiety of histones, the ir- 
refiftible magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his 
adtion, the eloquence of attitude, aud the whole pathos 
of expreffion. 

“ Candidates, for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher fphere of life, embellifhed by the nervous fenfe 
-and extenfive erudition of a Corke; by the delicate tafte, 
the poliffied mufe, and the tender feelings, of a Lyttle- 
ton.” 

Not fatisfied with this public declaration, he wrote 
an apology, to Mr Garrick inftiil ftronger terms. With 
thefe-ample conceffions, Mr Garrick was completely fa¬ 
tisfied; fo that in 1757, when Dr Smollet’s comedy of 
the Reprifals, an afterpeice oftwoadls, was performed 
at Drury Lane theatre, the-latter acknowledged bimfelf 
highly obliged for the friendly care of Mr Garrick, ex¬ 
erted in preparing it for the ftage; and ftiil more for 
his ailing the part of Lufignan in Zara for his benefit, 
on the fixth inftead of the ninth night, to which he was 
only intitled by the cuftom of the theatre. 

The Adventures of Roderic Random, publiffied in 1748-, 

2 vols 1 ifno, a book which ftiil continues to nave a moft 
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Smollet. extenfive Tale, firft effcablifhed the Lfodtors reputation. 

All the firft volume and the beginning of the fecond ap¬ 
pears to cenfifl of real incident and chatatfer, tho’ cer- 
tainlyagooddeal heightened anddifguifed. Thejudgehis 
grandfather, Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and 
’Sot-ire Gawky, were characters well known in that 
part of the kingdom where the fcene was laid. Cap¬ 
tains Otkhum and Whiffle, Dodtors Mackfhane and 
Morgan, were alfofaid to be real perfonages: but their 
names we have either never learned or have now for¬ 
gotten. A bookbinder and barber long eagerly con¬ 
tended for being lhadowed under the name of Strap. 
The Dodtor feems to have enjoyed a peculiar felicity in 
defcribir.g lea charadlers, particularly the officers and 
failors of the navy. His Trunnion, Hatchway, and 
Pipes, are highly finifhed originals; but what exceeds 
them all, and perhaps equals any ch.iradler that has yet 
been painted by the happicff genius of ancient or mo¬ 
del'll times, is his Lieutenant Bowling. 7'his is indeed 
nature itfe’f; original, unique, and fu't g'r.eris. 

By the publication cf this work the Doctor had ac¬ 
quired fo great a reputation, that henceforth a certain 
degree of fuccefs was infured to every thing known or 
fufpedted to proceed from his hand. In the courfeof 
a lew years, the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle ap¬ 
peared ; a work of great ingenuity and contrivance in 
the compofition, and in which an uncommon degree of 
erudition is difplayed, particularly in the deffription of 
the entertainment given by the Republican Dodlor, af¬ 
ter the manner of the ancients. Dnder this petfonage 
the late Dr Akenfide, author of The Pleafures of Ima¬ 
gination, is fuppofed to be typitied ; and it would be 
difficult to determine whether profound learning or ge¬ 
nuine humour predominate moll in tins epifode. An¬ 
other epifode of the Adventures of a Lady of Quality, 
likewife inferred in this v- rk, contributed greatly to its 
fuccefs, and is indeed admirably executed ; the materials, 
it is faid, the lady herfelf (the celebrated lady Vare) 
furnifhed. 

Thefe were not the only original comprfitions of this 
damp with which the Dodtor has favoured the public. 
I er linand Count Fathom, and Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
are dill in the lift of what may be called reading novels, 
and have gone through fevetal editions ; but there is no 
injuftice in placing them in a rank far below the former. 
No doubt invention, character, compofition, and con¬ 
trivance, are to be found in both ; but then fituations 
are deferibed which are hardly poffible, and characters 
are painted which, if not altogether unexampled, are at 
leaft incompatible with modern manners and which 
ought not to be, as the feenes are laid in modern 
times. 

The lad work which we believe the Dodtor publifted 
was of much the fame fpecies, but cad into a different 
form—The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. It con- 
fids of a feries of letters, written by different perfons to 
their refpedtive correfpondents. Pie has here carefully 
avoided the faults which may be judly charged to his two 
forme; productions. Here are no extravagant charac¬ 
ters nor unnatural fituations. On the contrary, an ad¬ 
mirable knowledge ot life and manners is difplayed ; 
and mod ufeful lelions are given applicable to intered- 
ing but to very common fituations. 

We know not whether the remark has been. made, 


but there is ceitamly a very obvious dmilitude between Swolk; 
the characters of the three heroes of the Ductr.i’? chief 
productions. Roderic Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, are all brothers of the fame family. 

The fame fatirica), cynical, difpofition, tire fame gene- 
roll ty and benevolence, arc the didinguifhing and cb.i- 
radicridical features oi all three ; but they are far from 
being fervile copies er imitations of each other. They 
differ as much as the Aj.ix, Diomed, and Achilles of 
Homer. This was undoubtedly a grc.it effort of ge¬ 
nius; and the DoCtor ieems to have delcribed his own 
character at the different dages and lituations of his 
life. 

Before he took a ! oufe at Chelfea, he attempted 11 
fettle as practitioner of phyfic at Bath ; and with that 
view wrote a treadle on the waters; but was unfuccefs- 
ful, chiefly bccaufe he could not render himlllf agree¬ 
able to the women, vvhofe favour is certainly of great 
confeqoence to all candidates for eminence, whether in. 
medicine or divinity. This, however, was a little ex¬ 
traordinary ; for thofe who remember Dr Smollet at 
that time, cannot but acknowledge that he was as grace¬ 
ful and handfome a man as any of the age he lived in > 
befides, there was a certain dignity in his air and mari¬ 
ner which could not but infpire refpeCt wherever lie ap¬ 
peared. Perhaps he, was too foon difeouraged j in all 
probability, had lie perfevered, a man of his great learn¬ 
ing, profound fagacity, and intenfe application, befidcs 
being endued with every other external as well as inter¬ 
nal accomphfhment, muff have at laft fucceeded, and, 
had he attained to common old age, been at the head of 
his profeffion. 

Abandoning phyfic altogether as a profeffion, he fix¬ 
ed his refidence at Chelfea, and turned Lis thoughts en¬ 
tirely to writing. Yet, as an author, he was not near 
fo fuccefsful as his happy genius and acknowledged me¬ 
rit certainly deferved. He never acquired a patron, 
among the great, who by his favour or beneficence re¬ 
lieved him from the ueccflity of writing for a fubfider.ee. 

The truth is, Dr Smollet poffeffod a lofiinefs and eleva¬ 
tion of fentirnent and character which appears to have 
difqualified him from paying court to thole who were ca¬ 
pable of conferring favours. It would be wrong to call 
this difpofition pride or haughtinefs ; for to his equaL 
and inferiors he ever was polite, friendly, and generous. 
Bookfellers may therefore be faid to have been his on¬ 
ly patrons j and from them he had cotiftant employ¬ 
ment in tranflating, compiling, and reviewing. He 
tranflated Gil Bias and Don Quixote, both fo happily, 
that all the former tranlLtions of thefe excellent pro¬ 
ductions of genius have been almofl fuperfeded by his. 

His name likewife appears to a tranflation of Volt tire’s 
profe Works: but little of it was done by his own 
hand ; he only revifed it, and added a few notes. Ha 
was concerned in a great variety of compilations. His 
Hiftory of England was the principal work of that 
kind. It had a mod extenfive fide; and the Doctor is 
faid to have received L. 2000 for writing it and the 
continuation. 

In 1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, and 
continued the principal manager-of it tili he went abroad 
for the firft time in the year 1763. He was perhaps 
loo acrimonious fometimes in 1 lie conduct of th.it work ; 
and at the fome time difplayed. too much fallibility 

'a hen. 
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whew any <>1 the innate authors.attempted to re¬ 
taliate ‘shot's woihs he had peihaps juftly cenfured. 

AtiiTj;.; other controverfie-. in which his engagements 
b this publication involved him, the moft material in 
its confeque.-.ces was that-occafioned by his remarks on 
a pamphlet publilhed by Admiral Knowles* That gen¬ 
tleman, in defence ot his conduft on the expedition to 
■Rochford, publilhed a vindication of himfelfwhich, fal¬ 
ling under the Doctor’s examination,. produced feme 
very fevere ftricture.s both on the performance and on 
'the charaiVer of the writer. The admiral immediately 
commenced a profecurioa againft-the printer ; declaring 
•at the fame time that he delired only to be informed 
•who the writer was, that if he proved to be a ; gentle¬ 
man he might obtain the fatisfaction of one from him. 
In this affair the-Doftor-behaved both: with prudence 
and with fpirit. Defirous of compromifing the difpute 
with the admiral in an amicable manner,1 lie applied to 
his friend Mr Wilk.es to interpofe.his good ofiiqes.civjth 
his opponent, The admiral, however, was inflexible; 
and juft.asifentcnce .was going,to be pronounced againft 
the printer, the Doftor came .into- court-, avowed him¬ 
felf the author of the Strictures, and declared himfelf 
ready to give Mr. Knowles v an.y facisfaction he cbofe. 
The admiral-immediately commenced,a frefh, adtion 
againft. the Doflor, who was found guilty, fined L. 100, 
and condemned to three months imprifonment in 
the King’s Benchv It is there he is faid to have 
-written The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, in 
which he has defertbed feme remarkable charudters, then 
his fellow-prifon-ers. 

When Lord Bute was called to the chief adminiftra- 
'tirm of affairs,-he,was prevailed-upon-to,write in defence 
■■of that nobleman’s meafures which he did in a weekly 
paper called the Briton. This gave life to the famous 
-North Briton; wherein, according, to the. opinion of 
the public, he was rather ..baffled. The truth is, the 
Iloiftor. did.not.feem to pollds the talents neccflary for 
political altercation. He wanted temper and coolnefs; 
Mid his fj iends accufed his patron of having denied him 
the nscefflary information, and even neglected the fulfil¬ 
ling of fme of his other engagements with him. Be 
that as it will, the DoFt-or is faid not to have forgotten 
him in his fubfequent performances-. ; jo 
■ Be-iides the Briton, Dr Smollet fisffuppofed to have 
written-other -pieces in-fu-pport' of,the caufe lie efpou- 
fed. The Adventures of an Atom, in two volumes, are 
known to'be his production. - - . 

His conftitutiou being at kft greatly impaired by a 
Sedentary life and affiduous application to ftt-idy, he 
went abroad for his health in. June 1763, and continued 
in France and Italy two years. , He wrote an.aecount 
of his travels in .a-feries of letters to fome friends, which 
were afterwards p«blillied in twq.volumes offavo,-i 766. 
During all that time he appears to; have laboured under 
a conftant fit ©f chagrin. - A ,very flight pe'rufid ofthefe 
■letters will fuffidently evince that this observation is 
founded in faff, and is,indeed a melancholy inftance'of 
the influence of-bodily diftemper over, the beft difpofi- 
tion. A 

His relation of his. travels is actually cynical; for 
-which-Stern in , his Sentimental Journey, has animad¬ 
verted on him under the character of Smelfungus. The 
Doctor lived to return to his native country but his 


health continuing to decline, and meeting with frcfii Smnll 
mortifications and disappointments, he went back to Swugg 
Italy, where he died in October 21, 1771.. He was cm- 
ployed, during the lull-years ot his life, .in abridging 
thsModern Univerf.il Hiftory, great part of which he 
had originally written himfelf, particularly the hiftoi :es 
of France, Italy, and Germany. 

He certainly met with many mortifications and dis¬ 
appointments, ; which, in a letter to Mr Garrick, he 
thus feelingly expreffes: “ I am .old- enough to.have 
feen and-obferved, that we are all playthings of. For¬ 
tune j and that it depends upon -fomething as infignifi- 
cant and precarious as the tolling up of a halfpenny, 
whether a man rifes to affluence and honours, or conti¬ 
nues to -his dying day draggling with the difficulties 
and jjifgrac.es of life.” 

It would be needlefs to expatiate on, the character of 
a man fo well known as Dr Smollet, who has, befides, 
given fo many ftridtures of his own character and man¬ 
ner of living in his writings, particularly in Humphrey 
Clinker; where he appears,-under the appellation of 
Mr Seri:, and has an.interview with Mr Bramble ; and 
his manner of living is -deferibed in another letter, where 
young Melford is luppofed -to dine with him at his honfe 
inCbelfea. No doubt he made money by his connec¬ 
tions, with the bookfellers 5 and had he been a rigid 
economift, or endued with the gift of retention (.an ex- 
prefllon of his own), he might‘have lived and died very 
independent, However, to do juftice to his memory, 
his difficulties,, whatever they were, proceeded not from 
extravagance or want of economy. He was hofpitable, 
but not oftentatioufly fo ; and his tabic was plentiful, 
but not extravagant.. No doubt he had, his failings 5 
but ftill it would be difficult to name, a man who was 
fo refpeftable for, the qualities of his head, or more ami¬ 
able tor the virtues of his heart'. 

Since his death a monument has been erefted to his 
memory near Leghorn, on which is inferibed an epitaph 
-written in Latin by his friend Dr Armftrong, authoT 
of The Art of Preferving Health, and many other ex¬ 
cellent 1 pieces, An infcription written in Latin was 
likewile inferibed on a pillar erected to his memory on 
the banks of the Leverqby one of his relations.- 

To thefe memoirs we are extremely forty to. add, 
that fo late.as 11785 the' widow of Dr Smollet was re- 
flding in indigent circunaftances at Leghorn. On this 
account the tragedy of Venice Preferved was a£ted for 
her benefit at Edinburgh on the 5th of March, and an 
excellent prologue fpoken on that occafion. 

The pieces inferted in the pofthuir.ous cohesion of 
Dr Smollet’s plays and poems are, The Regicide, a 
tragedy; The Reprifal, a comedy ; Advice and Re¬ 
proof, two fatires; TH Tears of Scotland ; Verfes on 
’a Yeung Lady ;■ a Love Elegy, iipimitatiop of Tibullus ; 

-two Songs-; ,a Burlefque Ode ; -’Ode?-;to Mirth, to 
Sleep, to-Leven Water, to Blue-ey’d, Ann, and to In- 
dependence. 

u- SMUGGLERS, perfons who import or export pro¬ 
hibited goods without paying the duties appointed by 
the law. , - - 1, .- - • 

The duties of cu-ftoms, it is faid, were originally in- 
ftituted, in order to enable the government to afford pro- 
teftion to trade againft pirates ; they have fmee been 
continued as,a branch of the public revenue. As duties 

ira- 
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Smogglcrs. impofed upon the Importation of goods necelfarily raifes 
their price above what they might otherwife had been 
fold for, a temptation is prefented to import the com¬ 
modity clandeltinely and to evade the duty. Many 
perfons, prompted by the hopes of gain, and confider- 
ing the violation of a pofitive law of this nature as in no 
'refpefi criminal (an idea in which they have been en¬ 
couraged by a great part of the community, who make 
nofcruple topurchafefmuggled goods),have engagedin 
this illicit trade. It was impoffible that government 
could permit this pradtice, which is highly injurious to 
the fair trader, as the fmuggler is enabled to underfell 
him, while at the fame time lie impairs the national re¬ 
venue, and thus wholly deftroys the end lor which thefe 
duties were appointed. Such penalties are therefore in- 
flidtedas it was thought would prevent finuggling. 
Burn’sLaw Many laws have been made with this view.. If any 
Dictionary, goods be flapped or landed without warrant and pre- 
vol. ii. fence of an officer, tire veffel {hall be forfeited, and the 
wharfinger {hall forfeit L. ico, and the mafter or ma¬ 
riner of any lliip inward bound {hall forfeit the value of 
the goods: and any carman, porter, or other affifting, 
fit all be committed to gaol, till he find furety of the 
good behaviour, or until he ffiall be difeharged by the 
court of exchequer (13 & 14C. II. c. 11.) If goods 
be relanded after drawback, the velfel and goods (hall 
be forfeited ; and every perfon concerned therein {hall 
forfeit double the value of the drawback (8 An. c. 13.) 
Goods taken in at fea fhall be forfeited, and alio the 
velfel into which they are taken ; and every perfon con¬ 
cerned therein (hall forfeit treble value (9 G. It. c. 35.) 
A velfel hovering near the coaft fhall be forfeited, if 
under 50 tons burden ; and the goods {hall alfo be for. 
feited, or the value thereof (5. G. III. c. 43.-) Perfons 
receiving or buying run goods fhall forfeit L. 20 (8 G. 
c. 18.) A concealer of rUff goods {hail forfeit treble 
value (8 G. c. 18.) Offering run goods to fale, the 
fame {hall be forfeited, and the perfon to whom they 
a: e offered may feize them ; and the perlbn offering 
them to fale fhall forfeit treble value (11 G. c. 30.) A 
porter or other perfon carrying run goods fliall forfeit 
treble value (9 G. II. c. 33.) Peifons armed or dif- 
guifed carrying run goods fhall be guilty of felony, 
and tranfported-for feven years (8 G. c. 18. 9 G. II. 

c 3 5-) 

Put the laftftatute, 19 G. PI. c. 34. is for this pur- 
pofe injlar omnium; for it makes all forcible a els of 
fmuggling, carried on in defiance of the laws, or even 
in dilguife to evade them, felony without berefit of cler¬ 
gy : enadling,. that if three or more perfons ffiall af- 
.fimble, with fire-arms: or other offenfive weapons, toaf- 
fift in the illegal exportation or importation of goeds, 
or in refeuing the fame after feizure, or in refeumg of¬ 
fenders in cuifcdy for fuch offences} or ffiall pafs with 
fuch goods in dilguife; or fhall wound, fhont at,, or af- 
fault, any officers of the revenue when in the execution 
of their duty ;.fuch perfons fliall be felons, without the 
benefit of clergy. 

When we confider the nature, and Hill more the hi¬ 
ll rry of mankind, ve muff allow that the enadling of 
fevere penal laws is not the way to prevent crimes. It 
were inded much to be wiffied that there were no fuch 
thing as a political crime ; for the generality of men, 
hut cffiecially the lower orders, not di learning the pro¬ 


priety or utility of Gch laws, confider cl.ua as opj i . i- s~ “Kg 1 ' - ’ 5 
five and tyrannical, and never lielitate to violate them 
when they can do it with impunity. Inftead therefore 
of puniffiing fmuggkrs, it would be much better to rc- urnth » 
move the temptation. But the high dunes winch have 
been impofed upon the impoi tatftfii c 1 many different ve j_ ^ 
forts of foreign goods, in order to di/courage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes fervcl 
only to encourage fmuggling ; and in nil cafes have re¬ 
duced the revenueof the culloms below what more mo¬ 
derate duties would have afforded. The laying of I<(- 
Swift, that in the arithmetic of the culloms two and 
two, inffead of making four, make fometimes only on', 
holds perfectly true with regard to fuch heavy duties, 
which never could have been impeded, had not the mer¬ 
cantile fyftem taught us, in many cafes* to employ tax¬ 
ation as an inftrument, not of revenue, but of mono¬ 
poly- 

The bounties which are fometimes given upon the-: 
exportation of hQme produce and manufadtures, and the 
drawbacks which are paid upon the re exportation or 
the greater part of foreign goods, have given occafioa 
to many frauds, and to a fpecies of fmuggling moi e dc- 
ffnidtive of the public revenue than any other. In or¬ 
der to obtain the bounty or drawback, the goods, it is 
well known, are fometimes flapped and fent to fea, buf¬ 
foon afterwards clandeftinely relanded in fume otherpart 
of the country. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoft all goods 
imported, our merchant importers fmuggle as much, 
and nirffe enti y of as little as they can. Our merchant- 
exporters, on the contrary, make entry of more than 
they export ; fometimes out of vanity, and to pafs for 
great dealers in goods which pay no duty ; and fome¬ 
times to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our exports, 
in eonfequence of thefe different frauds, appear upon 
the. cultomhoUfe books greatly to overbalance our im¬ 
ports y to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe politicians 
wbomeafure the national profperity by what they call 
the balance of trade. 

SMU P, in huffiandry, a. difeafe in corn, when the 
grains, ir.ftead oi being filled with flour, are full of a. 

{Unking black powder. See Wheat. 

£U- SMYRNA, or Ismir, at prefent the larged and 
richeft city of Afia Minor, is fituated in north latitude 
3S 0 28', and in E. Long. 27® 25' from Greenwich, and: 
about 183 miles well by foutli of Conftantinople. The 
town extends along the ffiore about half a mile on a 
gentle declivity. The houfesof the Engliffi, Fiench, 
and Dutch confuls are handfome ftrudhires ; thefe, with 
moftof thofe occupied by the Chriftian merchants, are 
waffied on one fide by the fea, forming a ffreet named 
Frank jfreet , from its being fokly inhabited by European 
Chriffiam. In the year 1753 the whole of this quarter- 
wasconffiimed by fire; the lofs fuffoined by this cala¬ 
mity in merchandi'b was eftimated at a million and a. 
half of Turkifh dollars, or near L. 2qo,oco Sierling. 

Tire port is one of the fineft of the Levant, it being 
able to contain the larged fleet; and indeed there are 
feldom in it fewer than 100 flops of different nations. 

A caffle flands at its entrance, and commandsall the Paya e 
flopping which fail in or out. There is likewife an old Geograi• 
ruinous caille,neara mile in circumference, which {lands P h k- 
ia the upper part of the city, and,, according to tradi¬ 
tion,, 
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tior, \7,i5 built 'by the empeefs Helena : and near it is to the 5 th cf J .ly ; by -which fucceffive calamities the Smym-nm 
an ancienc drudure, Did to be trie remains of a palace city has been 10 much reduced, that its former conic- II 
-•where the Greek council was held when Smyrna was quence is never likely to be redored. JUiaKe^ 

the metropolis of Afia Minor. They alfo Ihow the The ladies hete wear the oriental drefs, confiding of 
ruins of an amphitbeat) e, where.it is faT St Pwlycarp, large trowfers or breeches, which reach to thean.de; 
the frit bifnop, fought with lions. long veils of lich flk or velvet, lined in winter with 

This city is about four miles in circumference, and cofly furs; and round their waif an embroidered zone 
Citarly of a triangular form ; but the ftde next the with clafps of fiver or gold. Their hair is plaited, 
mountain is much longer than the other fdes. The and defends down the back often in great pofufion, 
houfes are low, and mofly built w'ith clay-walls on ac- The girls have fometimes above twenty thick treffes, 
count of the earthquakes to which the country is fub- befides two or three encircling the head as a coronet, 
jed ; but the Caravanferas and feme other of the public and fet off with flowers and plumes of feathers, pearls, 
buildings have, an air of magnificence. The ftreets are or other jewels. They commonly fain it of a chefnut 
wide, and aimed a continued bazar,- in which a great colour, which is the mod defined. Their apparel and 
part of the meichandize of Europe and Ada is expoied cairiage are alike antique. It is remarkable that the 
to,file, with plenty of prorifions ; though fjicfe are not trowfeis are mentioned in a fragment of Sappho as 
do cheap as in many other parts of Turkey, on account part of the female drefs. 

of the populoufnefs of the place, and the great refort SMYRNIUM, Alexanders: A genus of plants 
of foreigners. It is laid to contain 15,000 Turks, belonging to the elafs of [.entarulria, and to the order of 
1 o,coo Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 i'i'v?iia; and in the natural fydem ranging under the 
Tranks. The Turks have 19 mofques; two churches 40. h order, Umlellata. The fruit is oblong and dria- 
-belong-ing to the Greeks; one to the Armenians ; and ted; the petals have a fharp point, and are keel-fnaped. 
the Jews have eight fynagogues. The Ronranids have There are five fpecies: 1. The perfoliat-um, or perfoliate 
"three convents. There is alio one of the fathers Della alexanders, which is a native of Candia and Italy; 

Terra Santa. Here ref des an archbiflrop of the Greek 2. The JEgyptiacum ; 3. The aureum, or golden alexan- 
ehurch ; a Latin bifhop who has a fialary from Rome, ders, which is a native of North Ameiica; 4. The in- 
with the title Of bilhop of Smyrna in partihus infiiielium ; tsgcrr'tinum ; 5. The olufairum, common alexanders, a 
rand the Englilh and Dutch factories have each their native of Britain ; the leaves of which are cauline, ter- 
chaplain. nate petiolated, and ferrated. It grows on the fea- 

The walks about the town are extremely pleafant, cr-ad at Dunglas on the borders of Berwick (hire North 
particularly -on the wed fide of Frank drect, where Britain. Since the introduction of celery into the 
.there are ieveral little groves of orange and lemon trees, garden, the alexanders is almod forgotten. It was for* 
which being always clothed with leaves, bloffoms, and merly cultivated for falading, and the young fihoots or 
fruit, regale feveral of thefenfes at the fame time. The dalks blanched were eaten either raw or dewed. The 
vines which cover the little hills about Smyrna afford leaves too were boiled in broths and foups. It is a 
•both a delightful profped and plenty of grapes, of warm comfortable plant to a cold weak domach, and 
which good wine is made. Thefe hills are agreeably was in much edeem among the monks, as may be in- 
interfperfed with fertile plains, little foreds of olives ferred by its dill being found in great plenty by old ab- 
and other fruit-trees, and many pleafure-houfes, to bey walls. 

which the Franks ufually retire during the dimmer. In SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very {lender bit- 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game mouth without any branches, much ufed in England ; 

■and wild-fowl, and particularly deer and wild-hogs, the true bridles being referved for war. 

The fea alfo abounds with a variety of good fifh. The SNA IL, in zoology. See Helix and Limax. 

European Chridiaus are here allowed all imaginable li- SNAKE, ‘in zoology. See Anguis and Serpens. 

berths, and ufually clothe' themfelves after the Euro- Method of Preferring Snakes. When the fnake ‘is 

pean manner. killed, it mud fhd be wafhed clean, and freed from all 

The chief commerce of this city confids in raw filk, filth and nadinefis; then it is to be put into aglal's of a 
/ilk-duffs, grograms, and cotton yarn. proper fize, the tail fird, and afterwards the red of the 

However, the unhealthfulnefs of the fituation, and body, winding it in fpiral afeending circles, and difipo- 
more efpecially the frequent earthquakes, from which, fing the back which is always the mod beautiful, out- 
it is faid, they are fcarcely ever free for two years to- wardly. A thread connected with a fmall glafs bead, is, 

.Tether, and which have been felt 40 days fuccelfively, by the help of a needle, to be palled through the upper 
are an abatement of the pleafure that might otherwifie jaw from within outwardly, and then through the cork 
be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happened in of the bottle, where it mud be fadened ; by this means 
June 1688, which overtlnew a great number of the the bead will be drawn into a natural podure, and the 
.houfes; and the rock opening where the cadle dood, mouth kept open by the bead, whereby the teeth, See. 
fwallowed it up, and nolefs than 5000 perfons perilhed will be dificovered : the glafs is then to be filled with 
on this occafion. rum, and the cork feaied down to prevent its exhala- 

In the year 1758, fo defolating a plague raged here, tion. A label, containing the name and properties of 
that fcarcely a diffident number of the inhabitants fur- the fnake, is then to be affixed to the wax over the 
vived to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year cork ; and in this manner the fnake will make a beau- 
177-2, three-fourth parts of the city were confumed by tiful appearance, and may be preferved a great number 
£ re ; and fir years after it was vifited by the mod dread- of years ; nor will the foirits impair or change the luffre 
fal earthquakes, which continued from the 25th of June of its colours. 

j Snaks- 
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Saike- StiAZE-Stones, Ammonite, in natural hiftory, the name 
Stones, of a large genus of fodil (hells, very few if any of which 
~ ,1_ " are yet known in their recent date, or living either on 
our own or any other diores; fo that it feems won¬ 
derful whence fo vail a number and variety of them 
(hould be brought into fubterranean regions. They 
feem indeed difperfed in great plenty throughout the 
world, butnowhere are found in greater numbers, beau¬ 
ty, and variety, than in Great Britain. 

Mr Harenberg found prodigious numbers of them on 
the banks of a river in Germany. He traced this river 
through its feveral windings for many miles, and among 
a great variety of belemnirse, cornua ammonis, and coch- 
litse, of various kinds % he found alfo great quantities of 
wood of recent petrifariion, which dill preserved plain 
marks of the axe by which it had been cut from the 
trees then growing on the (hore. The water of this river 
he found in dry feafons, when its natural fprings were 
not diluted with rains, to be confiderably heavier than 
common water; and many experiments fhowed him 
that it contained ferruginous, as well as (tony particles, 
in great quantity, whence the petrifaftions in it appear¬ 
ed the lefs wonderful, though many of them of recent 
date. 

Ofthe cornua ammonis, or ferpent-dones, he there 
obferved more than 30 different fpecies. They lie im- 
merfed in a bluifh foffil done, of a foft texture and fatty 
appearance, in prodigious numbers, and of a great va¬ 
riety of fizes, from the larger known forts down to 
fuch as could not be feen without very accurate inflec¬ 
tion or the affi dance of a microfcope. Such as lie in 
the fofted of thefe dor.es are foft like their matrix, and 
eafily crumble to pieces ; others are harder. In a piece 
of this done, of the bignefs of a f nger, it is common to 
find 30 or more of thele folds ; and often they are feen 
only in form of white fpecks, fo minute that their fi¬ 
gure cannot be diitinguilhed till examined by the mi- 
tirufcope. 

They all confid of feveral volutse, which are different 
in number in the different fpecies, and their Aria; alfo 
are extremely various; fome very deep with very high 
ridges between them, others very dight; fome draight, 
others crooked ; others undulated, and fome termina¬ 
ting in dots, tubercles, or cavities, towards the back, 
and others having tubercles in two or three places. 
They are all compofed of a great number of chambers 
or cells, in the manner of the naulilu j Gracorum, each 
having a communication with the others, by means of a 
pipe or liphunculus. There is a fmall white Ihell fifh 
of Barbadoes, which feems truly a recent animal of 
this genus ; and in the Ead Indies there is another 
alfo, fmall and greyifli; but the large and beautifully 
marked ones are found only fodil. 

They are compofed of various foffil bodies, often of 
quairy done, fometimes of the matter of the common 
pyrites, and of a great variety of other fubdances; and 
though they appear itfually mere done?, yet in feme the 
pearly part of the original (hell is prelerved in all its 
beau-ty. Sometimes alio, while the outer fubdance is 
of the matter ot the pyrites, or other coarle, Sony, or 
mineral matter, the inner cavity is filled with a pure 
white fpar of the common plated texture. This gives 
a great beauty to the fpecimen. The cornua ammonis, 
or lhake-ftoncs, are found in many parts of England, 
particularly in Yorklhire, where they are very plentiful 
in the alum rocks of feveral fizes. 

Vol. XVII. 


SitAKF.-Roo't, in botany. See Polygala. fnaUe- 

SNAKF-Weed, in botany. See Polygonum. - xorr 

SNAPEDRAGON, in botany. See Antirrhi- g nee |; H g i . 

SNEEZING, a convulfive motion of the mufcles of 
the bread, whereby the air is expelled from the nofe 
with much vehemence and noife. It is caufed by the ir¬ 
ritation of the upper membrane of the nofe, oceafioned 
by acrid fubdances floating in the air, or by medicines 
called Jicrnutatory. 

This irritation is performed either externally, by 
ftrong fmells, as marjoram, rofes, &c. or by dud float¬ 
ing in the air, and taken in by infpiration ; or by fharp 
pungent medicines as creffes and other fternutatories, 
which vellicate the membrane of the nofe ; or internally, 
by the acrimony of the lympha or mucus, which natu¬ 
rally moidens that membrane. The matters cad forth 
in fneezing come primarily from the nofe and throat; 
the pituitary membrane continually exuding a mucus 
thither ; and, fecondarily, from the bread, the trachea, 
and the bronchia of the lungs. 

The pradtice of faluting the perfon who fneezed ex- 
ided in Africa, among nations unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. The accounts we have of Monomotapa 
inform us*, that when the prince fneezes, all his fub- * Strait, 
jedls in the captial are advertifed of it, that they may Prol.Acad. 
offer up prayers for his fafety. The author of the con- 
qued of Peru affures us, that the cacique of Guachoia 
having fneezed in prefence of the Spaniards, the In¬ 
dians of his train fell prodrate before him, dretched 
forth their hands, aad difplayed to him the accudomed 
marks of refpedt, while they invoked the fun to en¬ 
lighten him, to defend him, and to be his condant 
guard. 

Every body knows that the Romans fainted each 
other on thefe occadons : and Pliny relates-)-, that Tibe- tPlin.Hi!!;. 
rius exafted thefe figns of homage when drawn in his Nat - bb.it. 
chariot. Superdition, whofe influence can debafe eve- ca P‘ a< 
ry thing, had degraded this cuflom for feveral ages, by 
attaching favourable or unfavourable omens to fneezing 
according to the hour of the day or night, according to 
the figns of the zodiac, according as a work was more 
or lefs advanced, or according as one had fneezed to the 
right er to the lefti. If a man fneezed at rifing from 
table or from his bed, it was neceffary for him to fit or <y Gmm( ! nt 
lie down again. You are Aruck with adonifhment, faid 
Timotheus to the Athenians, who wiihed to return in¬ 
to the harbour with their fleet §, becaufe he had fneezed ; . 
you are druck with adonifhment, becaufe among 10,000 j', Fr ? ntm ' 
there is one man whofe brain is moid. c ’ j r 

Ploydorc Virgil pretends, that in the time of Gre¬ 
gory the great, there reigned in Italy an epidemic dif- 
tcrr.per, which carried off by fneezing ail thofe who 
were fuzed by it; and that this pontiff’ ordered prayers 
to be made a gain ft it, accompanied by certain figns of 
the crols. But befiues that, there are very few cafes 
in which fneezing can be confidered as dangerous, and 
that it is frequently a favourable fymptoin jj : it is evi- || Hippo- 
dent, that we ought not to date from the fixth century rvatt.s H.ik 
the origin of a cuftom which hdes itfelf in ihe cblcnrity cn 1 
of antiquity. Avicenna and Cardan i'ty, it is a fort of 
convulfion, which gives occafion to dread an epilepfy, 
and that this dileafe is endeavoured to be warded off by 
prayers. Clement of Alexandria conliders it at a mark 
of intemperance and effeminacy, which ought to be 
proferibed. And he inveighs bitterly againft thofe 
4 B who 
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Sne . who endeavour to procure fneezing by external aid. the pores, and,let the factitious man a freezing. Pro- sn%»ling 

w—Montaigne, on,the Contrary, explains this fad! in a tone metheus, tranfported with the fuceels of his machine, [| 

rather cynical. It is fingular enough, that fo many ri- offers up a fervent prayer, with wifhes for the preferva- Snoring, 

diculous, contradiftory, and fuperftitious opinions, have tion of fo fingular a being. His automaton obferved 
not abolifhed thofe cuftomary civilities which are flill him, remembering his ejaculations, was very careful, on 
preferred equally among high and low ; and which on- the like occafions, to offer thefe wifhes in behalf of his 
ly the Anabaptifts and Quakers have rejedted, becaufe defcendants, who perpetuated it from father to fon in 
they have renounced falutations in every cafe. all their colonies. • ■ 

Among the Greeks fneezing was almoft always a good SNIGGLING, a method of fifhing for eels, chiefly 
omen. It excited marks of tendernefs, of refpedt, and ufed in the day-time, when they are found to hide 

attachment. The genius of Socrates informed him by themfelves near wears, mills, or flood-gates. It is per- 

fneezing, when it was neceflarv to perform any adlion*. formed thus : Take a ftrong line and hook, baited with 

* Phtardr The young Parthenis, hurried on by her paffion, refol- a garden-worm, and obferving the holes where the eels 

rrite ' °" t0 wr ‘ te t0 -Sarpedon an avowal of her love f ; fire lie hid, thruft your bait into them by the help of a flick; 

f 1 Ariflenset fneezes in the mo ft tender and impaSioned part of her and if there be any, you fhall be fure to have a bite j 
letter: This is fufficieut for her; this incident fupplies and may, if your-tackling hold, get the largeil eels, 
the place of an anfwer, and perfuades her that Sarpedon SNIPE, in ornithology. See Scolopax and Shoot- 
is her lover. Penelope, haraffed by the vexatious court- ing. 

fhip of her fuitors, begins to curfe them all, and to pour SNORING, in medicine, otherwife called Jlertor, is 
forth vows for the return of Ulyfles J. Her fon Tele- a found like that of the cerchnon, but greater and more 
•f Homeri machus interrupts her by a loud freeze. : She inftantly manifeft. 1 ■ ► 

Odyff. ^ exults with joy, and regards this fign as an affurance of Many confound thofe aifedtioas, and make them to 

lib. xvii. the approaching return of her hufband. Xenophon was differ only in place and magnitude, calling by the name 

haranguing his troops; a foldier fneezed in the mo- of Jlertor that found or noile which is heard or fuppofed 

ment when he was exhorting them to embrace a dange- to be made in; the paffage between the palate and the 

rous but necelfary refolution. The whole artfiy, moved noftrils a$. in thofe who lleep; that boiling or bubbling 

by this prefage, determine to: purfue the project of their noife, which in refpiration proceeds from the larynx, os 

general; and Xenophon Orders facrifices to Jupiter the head,, or orifice of the afpera arteria, they call cerchon ; 

§ Xenoph. prefer ver$. ‘ but if the found comes from the afpera arteria itfelf, 

Anab. This religious reverence for fneezing, fo ancient and they will have it called eerchnos, that is, as fome under- 

fo univerfal even in the times of Hamer, always excited Hand it, a rattling, or as others a fln'dulous. or \vhee- 

the curiofity of the Greek philofophers and of the rab- zing roughnefs, of the afpera arteria. In dying perfons 
bins. Thefe laft have fpfead a tradition, that, after the this affedlion is called by the Greeks. rkenchos, 

creation of the world, God made a general law to this -lyhich is a fnoring or rattling kind of noife, proceeding 
purport, that every living man fhould freeze-but once a^ it were from a conflidt between the breath and .the 
in his life, and that at the fame inftant he (hould render hi) nr ours in the afpera arteria. • 


[j Acad des 
inlcrip. 
vol. iv. 


up his foul into the hand of his Creator ||, without; any 
preceding indifpofition. Jacob obtained an exemption 
from the common law, and the favour of being informed 
of his laft hour : He fneezed and did not die ; and this 
fign of death was changed into a fign of life. Notice 
of this was fent to all the princes of the earth.; and they- 
ord.lined, that in future fneezing {hould be accompained 
with forms of blefling, and vows for the perfons who 
fneezed. 


Ariftotle remounts like wife to the fources of natural 
religion. He obferves, that the brain is the origin of 
the nerves, of our fentiments, our fenfations, the feat of 
the foul,, the image of the Divinity ; that upon all 
j' Pre* accounts, the fubftance of the brain has ever been 

held in honour ; that the firft men fwore by their head; 


This and fuch like afisp&ions. are ..owing to a weak- 
nefs of nature, as when the lungs ate full of pus or hu¬ 
mours : to which purpofe we read in the Prognoftics of 
Hippocrates, “ it rs a bad fign when there is no expec¬ 
toration, and no difcharge from the lungs, but a noife 
as from an ebullition is heard in the afpera arteria from 
a plenitude of humour.” Expetforation is fupprelfed 
either by the vifcidity of the humour, which requires, 
to be difcharged, and which adhering to the afpera ar¬ 
teria, and being there agitated by the breath, excites 
that bubbling noife or ftertor; or by an obftrufiion of 
the bronchia ; or, laftly, by a compreflion of the afpera 
arteria and throat, whence the paifagp is ftraitened, in 
which the humours being agitated, excite fuch a kind 
of noife as before defcribed. Hence Galen calls thofe 


that they durft not touch nor eat the brains of any ani¬ 
mal ; that it was even a facred word which they dared 
not to pronounce. Filled with thefe ideas, it'is not 
wondeiful that they extended thetr reverence even to 
fneezing. Such is the opinion of the moft ancient and 
fagacious philofophers of Greece. 

According to mythology, the firft fign of life Pro¬ 
metheus’s artificial man gave was by fternutation. This 
fuppofed creator is faid to have ftolen a portion of the 
folar rays ; and filling with them a phial, which he had 
made on purpofe, fealed it up hermetically. He inftant¬ 
ly flies back to his favourite automaton, and opening 
the phial holds it clofe to the ft atue ; the rays ft ill re¬ 
taining all their activity, infinuate themfelves through 


who are ftrait-breafted Jlntoraus. That author affigns. 
but two ca'ufes of this fymptom, which are either the: 
ftraitnefs of the'paffage of refpiration or redundance'of 
humours, or both together ; but it is. necelfary to add 
a third, to wit, the weaMnefs -of the faculty, which is 
the caufeof the rhenchos in dying perfons, where nature 
is too weak to make difcharges. '-s 

From what has been faid we conclude, that this 
fymptom, or this fort of fervour or ebullition in the 
throat, is not always mortal, but. only when nature ip 
o,»preffed with the redundance of humour, in fuch' a< 
manner, that the lungs cannot difcharge themfelves by- 
fpitting ; or the paffage appointed for the breath (being 
the afpera arteria] is very much obftruded, upon which 

account 
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Snow, account many dying perfons labour under a ttertor with of the fnow, and the regularity of the flrutture of its fnow. 

their mouth gaping. parts (particularly fome figures of fnow or hail which v 

SNOW, a\vell-knoWn meteor, formed by the freez- fall about Turin, and which he calls rofeltej, fhow that 
ing of the vapours in the atmofphere. It differs from clouds of fnow are afted upon by fome uniform caufe 
hail and hoar-froft, in being as it were cryftallized, like eledlricity; and he endeavours to fhow how eledlri* 
which they are not. This appears cn examining a city is capable of forming thefe figures. He was con- 
flake of fnow by a magnifying glafs ; when the whole firmed in his conjedtures by obferving, that his nppara- 
0 f it will appear to be compofed of fine ihining fpicula tus for obferving the eledlricity of the atmofphere never 
diverging like rays from a centre. As the flakes fall failed to be eledtrified by fnow as well as rain. Pro¬ 
down through the atmofphere, they are continually feflor Winthrop fometimes found his apparatus eledtri- 
joined by more of thefe radiated fpicula, and thus in- fied by fnow when driven about by the wind, though 
creai’e in bulk like the drops of rain or hailftones. Dr it had not been affedledby it when the fnow itfelf was 
Grew, in a difcourfe of the nature of fnow, obferves, falling. A more intenfe eledlricity, according to Bec- 
that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, for the caria, unites the particles of hail more clofely than the 
mod part liars of fix points, and are as perfedt and more moderate eledlricity does thofe of fnow, in the 
tranfparent ice as any we fee on a pond, &c. Upon fame manner as we fee that the drops of rain which 
each of thefe points are other collateral points, fet at fall from thunder-clouds are larger than thofe which fall 
the fame angles as the main points themfelves: among from others, though the former defcend through a lefs 
which there are divers other irregular, which are chief- fpace. 

ly broken points, and fragments of the regular ones. But we are not to confider fnow merely as a curious 
Others alfo, by various winds, feem to have been thaw- and beautiful phenomenon. The Great Difpenfer of 
ed and frozen again into ii regular clutters ; fo that it univerfal bounty has fo ordered it, that it is eminently 
feemsas if the whole body of fnow were an infinite inafs fubfervient, as well as all the works of creation, to his 
of icicles irregularly figured. That is, a cloud of va- benevolent defigns. Were we to judge from appear- 
pours being gathered into drops, the faid drops forth- ances only, we might imagine, that fo far from being 
with defcend ; upon which defcent, meeting with a ufeful to the earth, the cold humidity of fnow would 
freezing air as they pats through a colder region, each be detrimental to vegetation. But the expetience of 
drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, fhooting itfelf all ages afferts the contrary. Snow, particularly in thofe 
* forth into feveral points ; but thefe ftiil continuing their northern regions where the ground is covered with it 
defcent, and meting with fome intermitting gales of for feveral months, frudtifies the earth, by guarding the 
warmer air, or in their continual wattage to and fro corn or other vegetables from the intenler cold of the 
touching upon each other, fome of them are a little air, and efpecially from the cold piercing winds. It has 
thawed, blunted, and again frozen into clutters, or en- been avulgar opinion, very generallyreceived, that fnow 
tangled fo as to fall down in what we call Jlakes. fertilizes the lands on which it falls more than rain, in 

The lightnefs of fnow, although it is firm ice, is ow- confequence of the nitrous falts which it is fuppofed to 
ing to the excels of its furface, in comparifon to the acquire by freezing. But it appears from the expert- 
matter contained under it ; as gold itfelf may be ex- menfj of Margraaf (a) in the year 1751, that tbeche- 
tended in furface till it will ride upon the leaft breath mical difference between rain and fnow-water is ex¬ 
ofair. ceedingly fmall ; that the latter is fomewhat lefs ni- 

The whitenefs of fnow is owing to the fmall particles trous, and contains a fomewhat lefs proportion of earth 
into which it is divided ; for ice, when pounded, will than the former; but neither of them contain ei- 
become equally white. An artificial fnow has been ther earth or any kind of fait in any quantity which 
made by the following experiment. A tall phial of can be fenfibly efficacious inpromoting vegetation. Al- 
aquafortis being placed by the fire till it is warm, and lowing, therefore, that nitre is a fertilizer of lands,which- 
filings of pure fiber, a few at a time, being put into it; many are upon good grounds difpofed utterly to deny, 
atterabrilk ebullition, the fiber will dilfolve flowly. yet fo very fmall is the quantity of it contained in fnow. 

The phial being then placed in a cold window, as it that it cannot be fuppofed to promote the vegetation 
cools the fiber particles will fhoot into cryflals, feveral of plants upon which the fnow has fallen. The pecu- 
of which running together will form a flake of fnow, liar agency of fnow, as a fertilizer in preference to rain, 
which will defcend to the bottom of the phial. While may admit of a very rational explanation, without re- 
they are defcending, they reprefent petfedlly a fhower curring to nitrous falts fuppofed to be contained in ir. It 
of liber fnow, and the flakes will lie upon one another may be rationally aferibed to its furnifhing a covering to 
at the bottom like real fnow upon the ground. the roots of vegetables, by which they are guarded from 

According to Signior Beccaria, clouds of fnow differ the influence of the atmospherical cold, and the internal 
in nothing from clouds of rain, but in the circumftance heat of the earth is prevented from efcaping. 
of cold that freezes them. Both the regular diffufion The internal parts of the earth, by fome principle 
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(a) M:u-graaf collected of the pureft fnow he could find as much as when melted afforded 100 nreafures of 
water, each me.ifnre containing 36 ounces. ■ By diftilling this quantity he obtained 60 grains, not of nitre but 
of C'\ 1 < nrcous car with feme grains of the arid of fea-lalt, impregnated with a nitrous vapour. The fame quart- } 
ticy of rain-water collected in the winter months with equal attention, when dittilled yielded ico grains of cal¬ 
careous earth with fome grains of the acid of nine and fea-falt- The chemical difference therefore between rain 
and fnow is very fmall. 
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Snow, which we do not under Rand, is healed uniiornffy to the 
""" xjSth degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. This degree 
^ o; heat is greater than that in which the watery juices 

of vegetables freeze, and it is propagated from the in¬ 
ward parts of the earth to the furface, on which the ve¬ 
getables grow. The atmofphere being variably heated 
by the a<ftion of the fun in different climates, and In the 
fame climate at different feafons, communicates to the 
lurface of the earth and to fome diftance below it the 
degree of heat or cold which prevails in itfelf. Diffe¬ 
rent vegetables are able to preferve life under different 
degrees of cold, but all of them perifti when the cold 
.which reaches their roots is extreme. Providence has 
therefore, in the coTdeft climates, provided a covering 
of fnow for the roots of vegetables, by which they are 
prote&ed from the influence of the atmofpherical cold. 
The fnow keeps in the internal heat of the earth, which 
furrounds the roots of vegetable^, and defends them from 
the cold of the atmofphere. M*-- 

Snow or ice water is always deprived of its fixed air, 
which efcapes during the procefs of congelation.' Ac¬ 
cordingly, as fome of the inhabitants of the Alps- who 
ufe it for their conflant drink have enornaous wens up¬ 
on their throats, it has been aferibed to this circum- 
ftance. If this were the eaufe qf thefe wens, it would 
be eafy to remove it by expofmg the fnow-water to the 
■air for fome time. But feveral eminent phyficians have 
rejeited the notion that fnow-water is the eaufe of thefe 
wens ; for in Greenland, where fnow-water is common¬ 
ly nfed, the inhabitants are not affefted with fu-:h fuel¬ 
ling s : on the other hand, they are common in Sumatra 
where fnow is never feen. , 

Snow, in fea-affairs, is generally the larged of all two- 
raafted veffels employed by Europeans, and the mod 
convenient for nat igation. 

The fails and rigging on the main-mad and fore-mad 
of a fnow are exaftly fimjlar to thofe.on the fame malls 
iu a (hip; only that there is a fmall mad behind the 
main-mad of the former, which carries a fail nearly re- 
femblipg the mizen of a- fhip. The foot of this mad is 
fixed on a block of wood on the quarter-deck abaft the 
main-mad ; and the head of it is attached to the after¬ 
top c f the main-top. The fail which is called the try- 
IAI is extended from its mad towards the (tern of the 
veil'd. 

When the Hoops of war are rigged as fnows, they 
are furnished with a horfe, which anfwers the purpoie 
id the tryfail-mad, the fore-part of the fail being at¬ 
tached by rings to the faid' horfe, in different places of 
Us height. ! 

Sjv-oir-Gra'io, an excavation made by the waters on 
the fide of Mount Etna, by making their way under¬ 
fire layers of lava, and by carrying away the bed of 
pozzolana below them. It occurred to the proprietor, 
that this place was very fuitable for a magazine of 
fnow: for in Sicily, at Naples, and particularly at Mal¬ 
ta, they are obliged for want of ice to make ufe of fnow 
for cooling their wine, fherbet, and other liquors, and 
for making fweetroeats. 

This grotto was hired or bought by the knights of 
Malta, whahaving neither ice nor fnow on the burning 
rock which they inhabit, have hired feveral caverns on 
-Etna, into which people whom they employ colleft and 
preferve quantities effnow to be fent to Malta when 
steaded. This grotto has therefore been repaired with- 
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in at the expence of that order; flights ofdeps are cut -re-v. 
into it, as well as two openings from above, by which 
they thro|w in the fnow, and through which the grotto 
is enlightened. Above the grotto they have alfio le¬ 
velled a piece of ground of confiderable extent : this 
they have inclofed with thick and lofty walls, fo that 
when the winds, which at this elevation blow with great, 
violence, carry the fnow from the higher parts of the 
mountain, and depofite it in this inclofure, it is retained 
and amaffed by the walls. The people then remove it 
into the grotto through the two openings ; and it h, 
there laid up, and preferved in fuch a, manner as to re¬ 
fill tire force pf the dimmer heats ; as the layei s Qf lava 
with which the grotto is arched above prevent them 
from making any impreffion. 

When the feafon for exporting the fnow comes on, it 
is put into large bags, into which it is preffed as clofely 
'las. poffible ; jt is.thpn carried by men out of the grotto, 
and. laid upon mules, which convey it to the fhore, 
where, fmall veflels are, waiting to carry it away. 

But before thofe lumps of fnow are put into bags, 
they are wrapped in fr.efh leaves; fo that while they 
are conveyed from tire grotto to the fhore, the leaves 
may prevent the rays of the fun from making any im¬ 
preffion upon them. 

The Sicilians carry on a .confiderable trade.in fnow, 
whiclr affords employment to fome thoufands of mules, 
horfes, and men. They have magazines of it on thg 
fummits of their loftieft mountains, from which they 
dillribute it through all their cities, .towns, and hmifes j 
for every perfon in the ifiand makes ufe of lnow. They 
confider the practice of cooling their liquors as abfelute- 
ly neceffary for the prefervation of .health ; and in a cli¬ 
mate the heat of which is conftantly relaxing the fibres, 
cooling liquors, by communicating a proper tone to the 
fibres of the ftomach, rpuft greatly llrengthen them for 
the performance of their functions. 

In this climate a fcarcity of fnpw is no lefs dreaded 
than a fcarrity of corn, wine,, or oil. We are infoim- 
ed by a gentleman who was at Syracufe in the year 
177 7, when there was a fcarcity of fnow, the people of 
the town learned that a fmall velfel loaded with that ar¬ 
ticle was palling the coaft : withouta moment’s delibera¬ 
tion they ran in a body to the fhore and demanded her 
cargo which when the crew, refufed to deliver up, the 
Syracufans attacked and, took, though with the lofs of 
feveral men. 

S.voiv-Drop, in botany. See Chionanthus. 

SNOWBON-hili, the name of a mountain inCaer- 
narvonlhire in Wales, generally thought to be the high- 
eft in Britain ; though fome h ive been of opinion that 
its height is equalled, or even exceeded, by mountains 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The mountain is fur- 
rounded by many others, calledgrt the Welfli language 
Crib Cock, Crib y Ui/lrll, Lliiueddyyr Arran, &c. 

According to Mr .Pennant*, this mountainous tra<ft ‘Journey 
yields fcarcely any corn. Its produce is cattle and fheep; Snow ^ 
which, daring fummer, keep very high in the moun- <ioIK 
tains,..followed by their owners with their families, who 
refide during that feafon in bavodtys, or “ fummer dairy- 
houfes,” as the farmers in the Swifs Alps do in their 
femes. Thefe houfes confift of a long low room, with 
a hole at one end to let out the fmoke from the fire 
which is made beneath. Their furniture is veryfimplev, 

(tones are. fab&ituted for (tools,, and their beds are of 

Ir.^ 
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Snowdon- hay, ranged along the Tides. They manufacture their 
Hill- own clothes, and dye them with the lichen omphnkides 
~ JI v *™ and lichen pdrietinus , modes colleCed from the rocks. 

During fummer the men paTs their time in tending their 
herds or in making hay, &c. and the women in milk¬ 
ing or in making butter and cheefe- For their own ufe 
they milk both ewes and goats and make cheefe of 
the milk. Their diet con fills of milk, cheefe, and but¬ 
ter : and their ordinary drink is whey ; though they 
have, by way of referve, a few bottles of very ftrong 
beer, which they ufe as a cordial whc-n dick. They are 
people of good ur.derftanding, wary, and circumfped ; 
tall, thin, and of ftrong conftitutions. In the winter¬ 
time they defeend into the hen-dref, or “ old dwelling,” 
where they pafs their time in inaclivity. 

The view from the higheft peak of Snowdon is very 
extenfive. From it Mr Pennant faw the county of 
Chefter, the high hills of Yorkffiire, part of the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; a plain view of the Ifle 
t f Man ; and that of Angltfea appeared like a map ex¬ 
tended under Ins feet, with every rivulet vifible. Our 
author took much pains to have this view to advantage ; 
fat up at a farm on the weft till about 12, and walked 
up the whole way. The night was remarkably fine 
and ftarry ; towards morning the ftars faded way, lea¬ 
ving an interval of darknefs, which, however, was loon 
difpelled by the dawn of day. The body of the fun ap¬ 
peared moll diftinft, with the roundnefs of the moon, 
befote it appeared too brilliant to be looked at. The 
fea, which bounded the weftern part of the profpeft, 
appeared gilt with the fun-beams, firft in flender ftre.iks, 
and at length glowed with rednefs. The profped was 
dil'cloied-like the gradual drawing up of a curtain in a 
theatre; till at lull the heat became fufficiently ftrong 
to raile mills from the various lakes, which in a flight 
degree oblcured the profpedl. The fhadow of the moun¬ 
tain extended many miles, and fhowed its bicapitated 
form ; the Wyddfa making one head, and Crib y Diftill 
the other. At this time he counted between 20 and 
30 lakes either in Caernarvon or in Meriunethihire. In 
making another vifit, the fky was oblcured very foon 
after he got tip. A vail naift involved the whole cir¬ 
cuit of the mountain, and the profpeft down was hor¬ 
rible. It gave an idea of numbers of abyffes, concealed 
by a thick fmoke furioufiy circulating around them. Ve¬ 
ry often a guft of wind made an opening in the clouds, 
which gave a fine and diltind villa of lake and valley. 
Sometimes they opened in one place, at others in many 
at once; exhibiting a moll ftrange and perplerng fight 
of water, fields, rocks, and chaims. They then doled 
again, Mid every thing was involved in darknefs j. in a 
few minutes they would leparate again, and repeat the 
abovementioned feene with infinite variety. From this- 
profpedt our traveller delcendcd with great reluctance ; 
but before he had reached the place where bis horfes 
were left, he was overtaken by a thunder florm. The 
rolling of the thunder-claps, being reiterated by the 
mountains, was inexpreflibly awful; and after he had 
mounted, he was in great danger of being fwept away 
by the torrents which poured down in confequence of 
a very heavy rain. 

It is very rare (Mr Pennant obferves) that the tra¬ 
veller gets a proper day to afeend this hill: it indeed 
often appears clear; but by the evident attraction of the 


clouds by this lofty mountain, it becomes fuddenly and Cnr*,- 
unexpedtedly enveloped in mill, when the clouds have 
juft before appeared very high and very remote. At 
times he obferved them lower to half their height; aid 
notwithflanding they have been difperfed to the right 
and left, yet they have met from both Tides, and ut.Mh 
to involve the Tummit in one great obfeunty. 

The height of Snowdon was mcafured, in 1 532,11 y 
MrCafwell, with inflruments made by Flam Acad : ac¬ 
cording to his menfuration, the height is .3720 i'e.c-j 
but more modern computations make tc on : y 3560, 
reckoning from the quay 2t Caernarvon to the highe r 
peak. The (lone that compofes this mountain is ex- 
ceilively hard. Large coarfe cryilals, and frequently 
cubic pyrites, are found in the fiflures. At; immenfe 
quantity of water rufhes down the Tides of Snowdon, and 
the neighbouring mountains, infomuch that Mr Pennant 
fuppofes, if collected into one dream, they would ex ¬ 
ceed the waters of the Thames. 

SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the ufe 
of which is too well known to need any dcficriptior.. 
here. 

Tobacco is ufually the bafis of fhuffq other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable feent, &c.. 

The kinds offnuff, and their feveral names, are infinite,, 
and new ones are daily invented ; fo that it would be 
difficult, not to fay impofilble, to give a detail of them. 

We fhall only fay, that there are three principal forts ; 
the firft granulated ; thefecond an impalpable powdei 
and the third the bran, or coarfe part remaining after 
fifting the fecond fort. 

“ Every profeffed, inveterate, and incurable fuuff- 
taker (fays Lord, Stanhope), at a moderate computa¬ 
tion, takes one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch,, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nofe and other incidental circumflances, confurr.es a mi¬ 
nute and a half. One minute and a half out of cve;y 
ten,allowing 16 hours to a fnnfF-takJng day, amounts 
to two hours and 24 minutes out of every natural day 
or one day out of every ten. One day out of every 10 
amounts to 36 days and a half in a year. Hence if we 
fuppole the practice to be perfiited in 40 ye ait, two en¬ 
tire years of the fnuff-taker’s life will be dedicated to 
tickling his nofe, and two more to blowing it. The 
expence of fluff, fnulf-boxes,and handkerchiefs, will be. 
the fubjedt of a fecond effay ; in which it will appear, 
that this luxury encroaches as much on the income of 
the fnuff-taker as it does on his time ; and that bv a 
proper application of the time and money thus h ft to 
the public, a fund might be conftituted for the difeftarge 
of the national debt.” See Nicotian a. 

SNYDERS (Francis),.a Flemifli painter, burn at 
Antwerp in 1579, and bred under his countryman Hen¬ 
ry Van Balen, Iiis genius firft difp.layed itfelf in paint¬ 
ing fruit 1 he afterwards-attempted animals, hunting:, 

&c. in which, he exceeded all his, predeceffors. Ifie* 
alfo painted kitchens, &c. and gave dignity to fuhjedts 
that feemed incapable of it. He was made painter to 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, archduke, and duchefs, and be¬ 
came attached to the houfe of. the cardinal- infant of 
Spain. The king of Spain and the eledior Palatine 
adorned their palaces with huntings by this artift. Ru¬ 
bens, Jordaens, and Snyders ufed to co-operate in tbs 
enriching of each other’s pidures according to them 

fey erM. 
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Sasl-fifti, feveral talents; and thus they became mare valuable 
, Soap. than if finilhed by either of them fingly. Snyders died 
in 1657. ;l :., • . ■> 

SOAL-ftsh, in ichthyology. See Px.eur.onec* 

TES. ■ _ " ■,.: • . . 

■ SOAP, a compofition of cauftic, fixed alkaline fait, 
and oil, fometimes hard and dry, fo me times foft and li¬ 
quid ; muchufed in wafoing,. whiteinng -linens, apd by 
dyers and fullers.—-Soap may be made by fev-eral me¬ 
thods, which, however, all depend upon .the fame.prin¬ 
ciple. The foap which is ufed in medicine is made 
without heat. See Chemistry, n° 1026. , r . ■. -.fp 

In manufadlures where large quantities, of it are pre¬ 
pared, foap is made with heat. A lixivium of quicklime 
and foda is made, but is lefs concentrated than that 
above referred to, and only fo much that .it, can fuftain 
a frefh egg. A part of this lixiyiumas.to bfpeven di¬ 
luted and mixed with an equal weight of oilrof oliyes. 
The mixture is to put on a gentle fire, and agita¬ 
ted, that the union may be accelerated. Wheiv, the mix¬ 
ture begins to unite well, the reft of the lixivium is to be 
added to it; and the whole is to he digafted with a 
very gentle heat, till the foap he completely made. A 
•trial is to be made of it, to examine whether the juft 
proportion of oil and alkali has. been obferved. Good 
foap of this kind ought to be firm, and very whit? when 
cold; not fnbjeft to become moift by expofure to air, 
and entirely mifcible with pure water, to which it com¬ 
municates a milky appearance, but without any drops 
■of oil floating on the furface,; When thp foap,has- pc?t 
thefe qualities the combination has not,been well-made, 
or the quantity of fait or of oil is too great, which, faults 
muftbe corrected. 'I 

In foft or liquid leaps, green .or black foaps, cheaper 
-oils are employed, as oil of nuts, of hemp, of filh,. See. 
Thefe foaps, excepting in conftftence, are pe>t eftentraUy 
different from white foap, ’ u 

Fixed alkalis are much difpofed to unite with oils 
that are not volatile, both vegetable and animal, fince, 
this union can be made even without heat. The com¬ 
pound refulting from ..this union partakes at the fame 
time of the properties of oil and of alkali; but thefe 
properties are modified and tempered by each other, 
according to the general rule of combinations. Alkalj 
formed into foap has not nearly the fame acrimony as 
■when it is pure; it is even deprived of alinpft all its 
■caufticity, and its other faline alkaline properties are 
-almoft entirely abolifhed. The fame oT copt$i,ped in 
foap is lefs combuftible than when pure, from its union 
with the alkali, whiih is an uninflammable,body. It 
is mifcible, or even foluble, in water, to. ; ;a certain de¬ 
gree, by means of the alkali. Soap is entirely foluble 
in fpirit of wine ; and ftill better in aqupvitx Sharpened 
by a little alkaline fait, according to an obfervation of 
Mr Geoffroy. 

■ The manufadlure of foap in London fir ft. began in 
the year 1524; before which time this city was ferved 
with white foap from foreign countries, and-, with gr§y 
foap fpeckled with white from Briftol, which was fold 
for a penny a pound ; and alfo with black foap, which 
fold for a half-penny the pound. 

The principal foaps of Britifh manufadlure are the 
foft, the hard, and the ball foap. The foft foap is ei¬ 
ther white or green. The procefs of making each of 
itliefe-lhall now be defcribecL 


Green foft foap. The chief ingredients ufed it ma- Sojip. 
king this.are lees drawn from pot-afhand lime, boiled 
Up with tallow and oil, Firft, the ley of a proper de¬ 
gree of ftrength (which mull be eftimated by the weight 
of the liquor), and tallow, are pat into the copperto- 
geth.er, and as foon as they,'boil up, the oil is added ; 
the fire is then damped or flopped up, while the ingre- 
dient&jfewjpn in the copper to unite; whep-they are 
united*, the copper is again made to boil, being fed or 
filled with lees as it boils, till there be a fufficient quan¬ 
tity put into it j thermit ,is 3 boiled off and put into calks. 

When ..this foap is firft. ip&die it appears uniform ; ; but 
in about awieek’s time the tallow feparates from the 
oil into thofe white grains which we fee.;in common 
foap. Soap.thus made would appear yellow, but by a 
mixture of indigo added at the end of the boiling, it is 
rendered green, that being the colour which refults- 
from-the mixture .of yellow and blue. ■• " 

fort is made after thefameman- 
riemas green fpft foap, oik alone excepted, which is not 
ufed in white. The other fort pf-white ioft foap is 
ipade.frpm theses offalhes of lime boiled up two diffe¬ 
rent times ; with., tallow. : , Firft, ;a quantity of lees and 
tallow are put into-; the copper together, and kept boil¬ 
ing; being fed with lees as they boil, until the whole is 
boiled fufficiently ; then the lees are feparated or dif- 
charged: from the taUowifh part, which part is removed 
into a tub, and the,lees,-are. thrown a Way ; this is called 
the.fi rjl holflml: then the copper is filled again with 
frefh tallow anil lees, and the firft half-boil is put out 
of the tub into the copper a fecond time, wherd it is 
kept boiling with frefh lees and tallow till the foap is 
produced. It. is then put out of the copper into the 
fame fort of calks as’ are,ufed for green foft foap. The 
common foft foap ufed about London, generally of a 
greenifh hue, with fome white- lumps, is prepared chief¬ 
ly with tallow: a blaekifil fort, more common in fome 
other places, is faid to be made with’ whale oil. 

Hard foap is made with lees from aihes and tallow, 
and is molt commonly boiled twice t the firft, called the 
half-boil, hath the fame operation as the firft half-boil of 
foft white ,foap. , Then the copper is charged with frefh 
lees again, and the firft half boil put into it, where it 
is kept boiling, and fed with lees as it boils, till it grains 
or is; boiled enough ; then, the ley is difeharged from it, 
and the foap put into a frame tb cool and harden. Com-. 
mon fait is. made ufe of for the purpofe of graining the 
foap ; for when the oil or tallow has been united with 
the ley, after a; little boiling, a quantity of fait is- thrown 
infOi the mafs, which diffolvisg readily in water, but 
not in the oil or tallow, draws out the water-in a con- 
fiderable degree, fothat the oil or tallow united with 
the fait of the ley fw'ims on the top. ’When the ley is 
of a proper ftrength, lefs fait is neceffary to raife the 
curd than when it is too weak. It muil be obferved, 
that there is no certain time for bringing off-a boiling 
of ,any of thefe forts of foap :-it frequently takes up 
part of two days. - ! - ■ ■ 

Ball foap, commonly ufed in the north, is made with 
lees frpitj allies and tallow; The lees are put into the 
copper, and boiled till the watery part is quite gone, 
and there remains nothing in the copper but a fort of 
faline matter (the very ftrength or eii’ence of the ley) ; 
to this the tallow is pu£^-a«dnft>e .copper is kept boil- 
mg and ftirring for above half an hoar, in which time 
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S<*sp. the foap is made; and then it is put out of the cop- 
m -' pgj- into tubs or bafkets Wi'th ftieets In them, and imme¬ 
diately (whilil foft) made into balls. It requires near 
24 hours in this procefs to boil away the 1 watery part 
of the ley. ‘ ‘‘ Ii - 

When oil unites with alkali in the formation of foap, * 
it is little altered in the connexion of its principles';" 
for it may be feparated from the alkali by decompoftng 
foap with any acid, and may be obtained nearly in its 
original ftate. ; ' ’ : ' U!l 

Concerning the decompofition of foap by means of 
acids, we mu ft obferve, firft,'that all acids, eveh the 
veakeft vegetable 'acids, ftiay occafion this decompofi¬ 
tion, becaufe every one of them has a greater affinity 
than oil with fixed alkali. Secondly, thefe acids, even 
when united with any batSi; excepting fixed alkali, a.rb 
capable of occaftoning the fame decompofition ; W'hrilce 
all ammonical falts, all falts with bafis of earth," and ail 
thofe with metallic bafes, are capable of decompofing 
foap, in the fame manner as difengaged acids are • with 
this difference, that the oil feparated from the 1 fixed al¬ 
kali, by the acid of thefe falts, may unite more or lefs* 
intimately with the fubftance which was the bafis of the 
neutral fait employed for the decompofition. K d** 
Soap may alfo be decompofed by diftillation,'as Le- 
mery has done. When firft expofed to fire, it yields a 
phlegm called by him a fpirit : which neverthelels is*’ 
neither acid nor alkaline, but fome water which'enters 
into the compofifion of foap. It becomes more atid 
more coloured and empyrenmatic as the fire is increa- 
fed, which {hows that it contains the moft fubtle part 
of the oil. It feems even to raife along with it, by 
help of the oil and adtiem of the fire, a fmall part of the 
alkali of the foap: for, as the fame chemift obferves, ft- 
occafions a precipitate in a folution of corrofive fubli- 
mate. After this phlegm the oil riles altered, precife- 
ly as if it had. been diftilled from quicklime, that is, 
empyreumatic, foluble in fpiiit of wine, at firft fuffi- 
ciently fubtle and afterwards thicker. An alkaline re- 
liduoufs coal remains in the retort, confiding chiefly of 
the mineral alkali contained in the foap, and which may 
be difengaged from the coal by calcination in an open 
fire, and obtained in its pure ftate. ’ ' 1 : " 

Alkaline foaps are very ufeful in many arts and trades, 
and alfo in chemiftry and medicine. Their principal uti- 
] ; ty confifts in a deterfive quality that they receive from 
their alkali, which, although it is in fome meafure felura- 
ted with oil, is yet capable of adting upon oily matters,’’ 
and of rendering them faponaeeous and mifcible with 
water. Hence foap.is very ufeful to cleanfe any lub- 
ftances from all fat matters with which they happen to 
be foiled. Soap is therefore ‘daily ufe-d for the waftiing 
and whitening of linen, for the cleafing of woollen- 
cloths from oil, and for whitening filk 'and freeing it 
from the refinous varnifh with which it is naturally co¬ 
vered. Pure alkaline lixiviunSs being capable of diffol- 
ving oils more effadtually than foap, might be employed 
for the fame purpofes; but when this activity is not 
mitigated by oil, as it is in foap, they are capable of al¬ 
tering, and even of deftroying entirely by their caufti-. 
city, moft fubftances, efpeeially animal matters, as filk, 
wool, and others .- whereas foap cleanfes from oil almoft 
as effectually as pure alkali, without danger of altering 
or deftroying; which renders it very ufeful. 

Soap was imperfectly known to the ancients. It is 


mentioned by Pliny as made of fat and afhes, and as an Soap, 
invention of the Gauls. Aret-jeus and others inform us,' 
that the Greeks obtained their knowledge of its medi- ville’s 
cal ufe from the Roman 1- . Its virtues, according to Medical 
Bergius, are detergent, refolvent, and aperient, and its botany, 
life recommended tnjaundice, gout, calculous complaints, P‘ -> 9 °- 
and in obftruflions of the vifeera. The efficacy of foap- 
iB the firft of thefe difeafes was experienced by Sylvius, 
and fince recommended very generally by various au- 
who have written on this compliant; and it has 
alib been thought of ufe inTtipplying the place of bila 
in the primse vise. The utility 3 of this medicine in iCte- 
rical cafes was inferred chiefly from its fuppofed power 
of diflolving biliary concretions; but this medicine has 
loft much of its reputation m jaundice, fince it is now 
knowA that gall-ftones have been found in many after 
death who had been daily taking foap for feveral months 
and even years.’'’ Of its good effedts in urinary calcu¬ 
late’affedtions, we have the teftimony of feveral, efpe- 
ctally'wlien diffolved in lime-water, by which its efficaey 
is confiderably increafed ; for it thus becomes a power¬ 
ful folvent of mucus, which an ingenious modern author 
fuppofes to be the chief agent in the formation of cal- 
culi : it is, however, only in the incipient ftate of rhe- 
difeafe that - thefe remedies promife effedtual benefit ;, 
though they generally abate the more violent fymptoms 
where they cannot remove the caufe. With Boerhaave 
foap Was a general medicine: for as he attributed moft 
complaints to vifeidity of the fluids, he, and moft of the 
Boerhaavian fchool, preferibed it in conjunction with 
different refinous and other fubftances, in gout, rhu- : 
matifm, and various vifceral complaints. Soap is alfo- 
externally employed as a refolvent, and gives name to. 
feveral officinal preparations. 

From the properties of foap we may "know that it: 
muft be avery effectual and convenient anti-acid. It 
abforbs acids as powerfully as pur? alkalis and abfor- 
bent earths, without having the caufticity of the for¬ 
mer, and without oppreffing the ftoipach by its weight 
like the latter. 

Laftly, we may perceive that, foap muft be one of 
the belt of all antidotes to ftop quickly, and with the 
leaft inconvenience, the bad. effects of acid corrofive poi- 
fons, as aquafortis, corrofive fublimate, &c. 

“ Soap imported is fubjedt by 10 Anil, cap, 19. to a Britiffb 
duty of 2d. a pound (over and above former duties); Statutes- 
and by 12 Ann. ftat. 2. cap. q. to the farther fum of 
id. a pound. And by the fame adts, the duty on foap 
made in the kingdom is i|d. a pound.. By 17 G. III. 
cap. 52. no perfon within the limits of the head office 
of excife in London-(hall be permitted to make any 
foapTinlefs he occupy a tenement of 10 1 . a year, 
be affefffed, and pay the parifti rates ; or elfewhere, 
unlefs 1 he be affeffed, and pay to church and poor- 
Places of making are t® be entered on pain of 50 1 . 
and covers and Locks to be provided under a forfeiture 
of >00 1.; the furnace-door of every utenfil ufed in th» 
manufacture of foap {hall be locked by the excife offi¬ 
cer, as foon as the fire is damped or drawn out, and' 
faftenings provided, under -the penalty of 50 3 .; and 
opening or damaging fuch faftetiing incurs a penalty off 
100 If Officers are required to enter and furvey at all 
times, by day or night, and the penalty of obftrudting 
is 20 1. and they may unlock and examine every coj-p;r, 

See,, between the hours of five in the morning and eie- 


vea 
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ven in the evening, and the penalty of obftru&ing is nure of knight-fervice. This is peculiarly remarkable Society, 
idol. Every maker of Lap before he begins any ma- in the tenure which prevails in Kent, called gavelkind, 
king, if within the bids of mortality, (hall give iz hours, which is generally acknowledged to be a fpecies of fo- 
i; ellewhere 24 hours, notice in writing to the officer, cage-tenure ; the prefervation whereof inviolate from 
of the time when he intends to begin, on pain of 50 1 . the innovations of the Norman conqueror is a fail: uni- 
No maker (hall remove any foap unfurveyed on pain of verfally known. And thofe who thus preferved their 
-20 1. without giving proper notice of his intention, liberties were faid to hold in free and common focage. 

And if any maker (hall conceal any foap or materials. As therefore the grand criterion and diftinguiihing 
.he (hall forfeit the fame, and alfo 500 1 . Every barrel mark of this fpecies of tenure are the having its renders 
of foap (hall contain 256 lb. avoirdupois, half barrel or fervices afeertained, it will include under it all other 
128 lb. firkin 64 lb. half-firkin 32 lb. befides the weight methods of holding free lands by certain and invariable 
■or tare of each cafk: and all foap, excepting hard cake rents and duties ; and in particular, Petit Serjeantt, 
foap and ball foap, (hall be put into fuch calks and no Tenure in Burgage, and Gavelkind. See thefe ar- 
other, on pain of forfeiture, and 5 1 . The maker fhali tides. x 

■weekly enter in writing at the next office the foap made SOCIETY, a number of rational and moral be- Definition, 
by him in each week, with the weight and quantity at ings, united for their common prelervation and happi- 
■each boiling, on pain of5ol.; and within one week neis. 

after entry clear off the duties, on pain of double duty. There are fhoals of fiffies, herds of quadrupeds, and How far 
See, befides the ftatues, above cited, 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. flocks of birds. But till obfervation enable us to de- brutes are 
3,2 Geo. III. cap. 46. 11 Geo. cap. 30. 1 . Geo. flat. 2. termine with greater certainty, how far the inferior ani- capable of 
cap. 36.” mals are able to look through a feries of means to the 

Starkey’s Soap. See Chemistry, n° 1027. end which thefe are calculated to produce, how far 

Acid Soap. This is formed by the addition of con- their conduit may be influenced by the hope of re¬ 
centrated acids to the expreffed oils. Thus the oil is ward and the fear of punifhment, and whether they are 
rendered partially foluble in water ; but the union is not at all capable of moral diftindtions-^-we cannot with 
lufficiently complete to anfwer any valuable purpofe. propriety apply to them the term Society. We call 
SoAP-Berry Tree. See Sapindus. crows, and beavers, and feveral other fpecies of animals, 

SoAP-Earth. See Steatites. gragarious ; but it is hardly good Englifh to fay that 

SOAPWORT. See Saponaria. they ar e. facial. 3 


SOC (Sax.), fignifies power or liberty to minifter 
juftice or execute laws: alfo the circuit or territory 
wherein fuch power is exercifed. Whence our law- 
Latin word focca is ufedfora feigniory or lordfhip en- 
franchifed by the king, with the liberty of holding or 
keeping a court of his focimen : And this kind of li¬ 
berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 
and is known by the names of foke and Jbken. 

SOCAGE, in its moft general and extenfive fignifi- 
cation, feems to denote a tenure by any certain and 
$lackft. determinate fervice. And in this fenfe it is by our 

■Comment, ancient writers conftantly put in oppofition to chivalry 
Woi. iL or knight-fervice, where the render was precarious and 
uncertain. The fervice muff therefore be certain, in or¬ 
der to denominate it focage ; as to hold by fealty and 
20 s. rent; or, by homage, fealty, and 20 s. rent; or, 
by homage and fealty without rent; or, by fealty and 
certain corporal fervice, as ploughing the lord’s land for 
three days ; or, by fealty only without any other Xer- 
wice : for all thefe are tenures in focage. 

Socage is of two forts: free- focage, where the fer- 
vices are not only certain but honourable ; and vilhin- 
focage, where the fervices, though certain, are of a bafer 
nature (fee Villen age). Such as hold by the former 
tenure are called, in Glanvil and other fubfequent au¬ 
thors, by the name of lileri folemanni, or tenants in free- 
I’ocage. The word is derived from the Saxon appella¬ 
tion foe, which fignifies liberty or privilege ; and, being 
joined to an ufual termination, is called focage , in La¬ 
tin fvragium ; (ignifying thereby a free or privileged te¬ 
nure. 

It feems probable that the focage-tenures were the 
relics of Saxon liberty ; retained by fuch perfons as had 
neither forfeited them to the king, nor been obliged to 
■exchange their tenure for the more honourable, as it 
avas called, but at the fame time more burtbenfome, te- 
1 


It is only human fociety, then, that can become the Mankind 
fubje£t of our prefent inveftigation. The phenomena the°nly 
which it prefents are highly worthy of our notice. A 11 fu jj' 

Such are the advantages which each individual evi- j e |j. t0 our 
dently derives from living in a focial ftate ; and fo help- obfervation 
lefs does any human being appear in a folitary ftate, 4 
that we are naturally led to conclude, that if there ever A *° cia l 
was a period at which mankind were folitary beings, 
that period could not be of long durationfor Gieir va S e 
averfion to folitude and love of fociety would foon in¬ 
duce them to enter into focial union. Such is the opi¬ 
nion which we are led to conceive, when we compare 
our own condition as members of civilized and en¬ 
lightened fociety with that of the brutes around us, or 
with that of favages in the earlier and ruder periods of 
focial life. When we hear of Indians wandering naked 
through the woods, deftitute of arts, unfkilled in agri¬ 
culture, fcarce capable or moral diftinitions, void of all 
religious fentiments, or pofleffed with the moftabfurd 
notions concerning fuperior powers, and procuring 
means offubuftence in a manner equally precarious with 
that of the beafts of prey—we look down with pity on 
their condition, or turn from it with horror. When 
we view the order of cultivated fociety, and conftder 
our inftitutions, arts, and manners—we rejoice over our 
fuperior wifdom and happinefs. 

Man in a civilized ftate appears a being of a fuperior 
order to man in a favage ftate ; yet fome philofophers 
tell us, that it is only he who, having been educated in 
fociety, has been taught to depend upon others, that 
can be helplefs or miserable when placed in a folitary 
ftate. They view the favage who exerts himfelf with 
intrepidity to fupply his wants, or bears them w;ta for¬ 
titude, as the greateft hero, and poffeffing the greateft 
happinefs. And therefore if we agree with them, that 
the propenfities of nature may have prompted men to 

enter 
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Society enter Into focial union, though they may have hoped 
j . 0 gpjgy fuperior fecurity and happinefs by engaging 
to protedt and fupport each other, we muft conclude 
that the Author of the univerfe has deftined man to at¬ 
tain greater dignity and happinefs in a lavage and fo- 
htary than in a locial ftate ; and therefore that tlmfe 
difpofitions and views which lead us to fociety are fal¬ 
lacious and inimical to our real inters It. 

Whatever be the fuppofed advantages of a folitary 
date, certain it is that mankind, at the earlieft periods, 
were united in fociety. Various theories have been 
formed concerning the circumdances and principles 
which gave rife to this union: but we have ellewhere 
lhown, that the greater part of them are founded in er¬ 
ror { that they fuppofe the original date of man to have 
been that of favages ; and that fuch a iuppol.tion is con¬ 
tradicted by the mod authentic records of antiquity. 
For though the records of the eailicr ages are gene¬ 
rally obfcure, fabulous, and imperfedt; yet happily 
there is one free from the imperfections of the red, and 
of undoubted authenticity, to which we may fafely have 
f See Scrip- recourfe ■(•. This record is the Pentateuch of Moles, 
ture,u°7— which prefents us with a genuine account of the origin 
15- of man and of fociety, perfectly confonar.t to what we 

have laid down in the article referred to (lee Savage). 
Firfl ftate According to Mofes, the fird fociety was that ot a 
of fociety hufband and wife united in the bonds of marriage: the 
a cording government that of a father and hufband, the maf- 
to authen- ter q[ ^ family. Men lived together under the patriar- 
tic nil ory. f orm g 0vern ment while they employed themfelves 
chiedy in tending flocks and herds. Children in fuch 
circumdances cannot foon rife to an equality with their 
parents, where a man’s importance depends on his pro¬ 
perty, noton his abilities. When docks and herds are 
the chief articles of property, the fon can only obtain 
thefe from his father; in general therefore the fon mud be 
entirely dependent on the father for the means of fubfift- 
ence. If the parent during his life bedow on his children 
any part of his property,he may do it on fuch conditions 
as (hall make their dependence upon him continue till 
the period of his death. When the community are by 
this event deprived of their head, indead of continuing 
in a date of union, and felefling fome one from among 
themfelves whom they may hived with the authority of 
a parent, they feparate into fo many didinbl tribes, each 
rubje&ed to the authority of a different lord, the mader 
of the family, and the proprietor of all the flocks and 
herds belonging to it. Such was the date of the fird 
lbcieties which the narrative of Mofes exhibits to our 
attention. 

6 Thofe philofophers who have made fociety, in its va- 

1 henries of r ; ous ftages between rudenefsand refinement, thefubjebf 
philofo- of their fpeculations, have generally confiaerea mankind, 
ccnfingThe in whatever region of the globe, and under whatever 
origin' of climate, as proceeding uniformly through certain regu- 
f.Kicty l ar gradations from one extreme to the other. They 
regard them, fird, as gaining a precarious lubfidence by 
leathering the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, preying 
on the inhabitants of the waters, if placed on the fea 
fhore, or along the banks of large rivers ; or hunting 
wild beads, if in a duration where thefe are to be found 
in abundance, without forefight or indudry to provide 
for future wants when the prefent call of appetite is gra¬ 
tified. Next, they fay, man rifes to the fhepherd date, 
and next to that of hufbandmen, when they turn their 
Vol. XVII. 


attention from the management of flocks to the cu!ti- Society, 
vation of the ground. Next, thefe hufbandmen improve ' v ^“ - 
their powers, and better their condition, by becoming 
artisans and merchants; and the beginning of this pe¬ 
riod is the boundary between barbarity and civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Thefe are the flages through which they who have 
employed themfelves on the natural hiflory of fociety 
have generally conducted mankind in their progreis 
from rudenefs to refinement; but they feem to have 
overlooked the manner in which mankind where at fird 
edablifiied on this earth ; for the circumdances in which 
the parents of the human race were originally placed ; 
for tiie degree of knowledge communicated to them ; 
and for the inftrudtion which they mud have been ca¬ 
pable' of communicating to their poderity. They ra¬ 
ther appear to confider the inhabitants of every diffe¬ 
rent region of the globe as aborigines, fpringing at 
fird from the ground, or dropped on the fpot which 
they inhabit; no lefs ignorant than infants of the na¬ 
ture and relations of the objedts around them, and of 
the purpoles which they may accomplifii by the exer- 
cife of their organs and faculties. 7 

The abfurdity of this theory lias been fully demon-f inci - 
drated in another place : and if we agree to receive the l l ' - 
Mofaic account of the original edablifiiment of man¬ 
kind, we fhall be led to view the phenomena of focial 
life in a light very different. We mud fird allow, that 
though many of the ruded tribes are found in the date 
of hunters or fjhers ; yet the hunting or fifhing date 
cannot have been invariably the primary form of fociety. 
Notwithllanding the powers with which we are endow¬ 
ed, we are in a great meafure the creatures ofcircum- 
dances. Phyfical caufes exert, though indire&ly, a 
mighty influence in forming the charadter and diredt- 
ing the exertions of the human race. From the infor¬ 
mation of Mofes we gather, that the fird focieties of 
men lived under the patriarchal form of government, 
and employed themfelves in the cultivation of the 
ground and the management of flocks. And as we 
know that mankind, being fubjedted to the influence 
both @f phyfical and moral caufes, are no lefs liable to 
degeneracy than capable of improvement; we may ea- 
fily conceive, that though defeending all from the fame 
original pair, and though enlightened with much tradi¬ 
tionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order 
of fociety, moral didindtions, and religious obligations ; 
yet as they were gradually, and by various .accidents, 
difperfed over the eatth, being removed to fituations 
in which the arts with which they were acquainted 
could but little avail them, where indudry was over¬ 
powered, or indolence encouraged by the feverity or 
the profufion of nature, they might degenerate and fall 
into a condition altnod as humble and precarious as 
that of the brutal tribes. Other moral caufes might 
alfo concur to debafe or elevate the human charadter in 
that early period. The particular charadter of the ori¬ 
ginal fettlers in any region, the manner in which they 
were connected with one another, and the arts which 
they were bed qualified to exercife, with various other 
caufes of a fimilar nature, would have confiderable in¬ 
fluence in determining the charadter of the fociety. 

When laying afide the fpirit of theory and' fyflem, 
we fet ourfelves, with due humility, to trace fadts, and 
to liden to evidence, though our difeoveries may be 
4 C ‘fewer 
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Society, fewer than we fhould otherwife fancy them ; yet the 
knowledge which we thus acquire will be more ufeful 
and folid, and our fpeculations more confident with the 
fpirit of true philofophy. Here, though we learn from 
the information of the facred writings, that the firft 
family of mankind was not cruelly expofed in this 
world, as children whom the inhumanity of their parents 
induces them to defert ; yet we are not, in confeqilence 
of admitting this fait, laid under any neceifity of deny¬ 
ing or explaining away any of the other phenomena 
which occur to our o'bfervation when tracing the natu¬ 
ral hiftory of Ibciety, Tradition may be corrupted ; 
arts and fciences may be loft ; the fublimeft religious 
doftrines may be debafed into abfurdity. ■ : 

If then we are defirous of furveying fociety in its ru- 
deft form, we muft look, not to the earlieft period of 
its exiftence, but to thofe dill:rifts of the globe where 
external circumftances concur to drive them in a ftate 
of ftupidity and vvretehednefs. Thus in many places of 
the happy clime of Afia, which a variety of ancient re¬ 
cords concur with the facred writings in reprefenting 
as the firft peopled quarter of the globe, we cannot trace 
the. form of Ibciety backwards beyond the fhepherd 
ftate. In that ftate indeed the bonds which courted! 
fociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
men remain for a long period intdiftinft families ; but 
yet that ftate is highly favourable to knowledge, to 
Yet in fome happiiiefs, and to virtue... Again, the torrid' and the 
particular f roze n regions of the earth, though probably;.peopled 
uiftances at a i ater p er iod, and by tribes; iprung from the lame 
1Ze ‘ ftock-with the fliepherds of Afia,; have yet exhibited 
mankind in a much lower ftate. It is in the parched 
defects of Africa and the wilds of America that human 
beings have been ^oandt in a conditibn approaching the 
neared. to that of the brutes., •« -si d 

We may therefore with fame propriety defettotbe 
o'rdar of time, and take a view of the different ftages 
through which pbilofophers have coniidered mankind 
as advancing, beginning with that of rudenefs, though 
we have fnowu that it cannot have been the firft in 
the progrefs.. _ _ ! 

d . Where the' human fpecies are found in the loweft 
orfirii and.rudeft ftate, their rational and morakpowers are very 
fta^e of faintly difplayed ; but their external - fenfes aieiacute, 
Jpciety. and their bodily organs a&ive antivigqrau>s.yfi Hunting 
and filhing are then their chief employmenis-oriowhich 
they depend for fupport... During that portion of their 
time which is not fpent in thei’e purfuits,- they are funk 
in liftlefs indolence.. Deftitute of forefight, they ate 
roufed to aftive exertion only by the-prefiure of imme¬ 
diate neceifity or the argent calls of appetite. Accnfo 
tomed to endure the feveiity of the elements, and but 
fcantily provided with the means of fubfiftence, they ac¬ 
quire habits of refignationand fortitude, whichnte“be¬ 
held with aftonilhment by thofe who enjoy the plenty 
and indulgence of cultivated life. But in this ftate- of 
want and depreffion, when the powers-and poffelfions of 
every individual are fcarce fufficient for his own fup¬ 
port, when even the calls- of appetite are repreffed be- 
caufe they cannot always be gratified, and the more re¬ 
fined paffions, which either originate from fu-ch as are 
merely animal, or are intimately connefted with them, 
have not yet been felt—in this ftate all the milder af- 
feftions are unknown ; or if the breaft is at all fenfible to 
their impujife,, h is extremely feeble*. Hulband and 


wife, parent and child, brother and brother, are united Society, 
by the weakeft ties. Want and misfortune are not s “’ 
pitied. Why indeed fliould they, where they cannot 
be relieved l It is impoffible to determine how far be¬ 
ings in this condition can be capable of moral diftinc- 
tions. One thing certain is, that in no ftate are thfc 
human race entirely incapable of thefe. If we l:ften, 
however, to the relations of refpeftable travellers, we 
muft admit that human beings have fometimes been 
found in that abjeft ftate where no proper ideas of fub- 
ordination, government, or diftinftion of ranks, could fie 
formed. No diftinft notions of Deity can be here enter¬ 
tained, Beings in fo humble a, condition cannot, look 
through the order of. the univerfe and the harmony of 
nature to that Eternal Wifdom and Goodnefs which 
contrived, and that Almighty Power which brought 
into exiftence, the fyftem of things. Qf arts they muft 
be ajmoft totally deftitute. They may ufe fome inftru- 
meats, for jSftfing or fhs. chace ; .but thefe muft be ex¬ 
tremely rude and fimple. If they be acquainted with 
any means to fhelter them from the inclemency of the 
elements, both their, hpufes and clothing will be auk- 
ward and inconvenient. 

,, But human beings have not been often, found in fq second 
rudem ftate as this. Even thofe ,trjbe.s ( which ,we deno- ftag-e in 
ruinate fayage, are for the mod part farther, removed the pro- 
from-mere.animftl -file. . They generall/* appear united p efeof 
under fome fpecies of govern.men,t,.cxerci;ing. the powers - e y " 
of reafon, capable of morality, though that morality be 
not always very refined ; ddplaying fome degree of ib r 
cial virtues, and afting under the influence of religious, 
fentiments. Thofe who may be coniidered as but one 
degree higher in thefcale titan thedlupid and wretched 
beingScj wlaofe condition we have turveyed, .are to be. 
found (till in the hunting and filhing ftate ; but they 
ate farther advanced lowardsfibcial liie,and-arebecoiue 
more; fenfible to ,fhe, impulie .of, focial affebfion. By 
unavoidable intercourse in their employments, a few in¬ 
dividual hunters, qr-fiftiqrs contrail a certain degree ‘of 
fondnefs for. each other's-company, and are led to take 
fome part in each other’s joys^and.forrows; and when 
the focial affeftiens -thus generated, (fee Passion );be- 
-gifi to exert themfelves, . all-.the other powers of tj-yf 
mind are ,atlthe .farns-time called forth, .and-the ctr- 
cumjftan.ces oDthe little ibciety are immediately impro¬ 
ved. . We behold its.membeis, in a more comfortable 
condition, and find reafon to view the human character 
with more complacency and reipeft. - Huts are now- 
built, more commodious dptfies are faihioned, inftru- 
jnents for the annoyance of wild heafts and even of 
enemies, are contrived; in. fhort, arts, and fcience, and. 
focial order, and religious fentiments, and ceremonies,, 
now make.itbdr appearance in the rifing lociety, and. 
for ye, to charafterize it by the particular foim which 
diftinguiihes each of them. But-thotigh focial order 
is-no longer unknown nor unobserved, yet the form of 
•government is ftill extremely fimple, and its ties are but 
ioofe and feeble. It will perhaps bear fome refomblance 
to the patriarchal^ only all its-members are on a more, 
equal footing, and at the .fame time le/s, dofely con¬ 
ned! ed than in the ftiepherd. ftate, to which that form of 
government foem.s-almoft-peculiar.;!- The old men are- 
treated with veneration ; hut the young are not entire¬ 
ly fubjeft to them. They may liften refpeftfully to 
their advice, hut they do not fubmit. to their arbitrary 

commands*. 
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Suclety. commands. Where mankind are in the date of hun- 
ters and fifhcrs, where the means of fubhftence are pre- 
carioufly acquired, and prudent forefight does not 
prompt to accumulate much provifion tor the future, 
no individual can acquire comparative wealth. Asfoon 
as the ton is grown up, he ceaies to be dependent on 
his father, as well as on the fociety in general. Defe¬ 
rence of experience therefore conftitutes the only di- 
ftindlion between the young and the old; and it the 
old have experience, the young have flrength and acti¬ 
vity. Here, then, neither age nor property can give 
rile to any ftriking diftindion of ranks. All who have 
attained to manhood, and are not diuibled by unufual 
deficiency of flrength or agility, or by the infirmities of 
old age, are on an equal footing ; or if any one poffefs 
a pre eminence over the reft, he owes it to fuperior ad- 
drefs or fortitude. The whole tribe deliberate ; the old 
give their advice •, each individual of the aflembly re¬ 
ceives or rejects it at his pleafure (for the whole body 
think not of exercifing any compulfatory power over 
the will of individuals) ; and the warrior who is rnoft 
diftinguifhed for flrength, addrefs, and valour, leads out 
the youth of the tribe to the chace or againft the ene¬ 
my. War, which in the former ftage did not prevail, 
as they who were ftrungers to focial fentiments were, 
at the fame time, fcarce capable of being enemies, now 
firft begins to depopulate the thinly inhabited regions 
where thofe hunters and fifhers purfue their prey. They 
are fcattered, poflib'ly in fcanty and feparate tribes, over 
an immenfe trail of country ; but they know no me¬ 
dium between the affedion which brethren of the fame 
tribe bear to each other and the hatred of enemies. 
Though thinly fcattered over the earth, yet the hunt¬ 
ing parties of different tribes will fometimes meet as 
they range the forefts; and when they meet, they will 
naturally view each other with a jealous eye ; for the 
fuccefs of the one party in the chace may caufe the 
other to be unfuccefsful j and while the one fnatches 
the prey, the other muft return home to all the pangs 
of famine. Inveterate hoftility will therefore long pre¬ 
vail among neighbouring tribes in the hunting ftate. 

If we find them not incapable of focial order, we 
may naturally exped that their conduit will be influ¬ 
enced by fome fentiments of religion. They have at 
this period ideas of fuperior beings. They alfo prac- 
tife certain ceremonies to recommend them to thofe be¬ 
ings ; but both their fentiments and ceremonies are fu- 
perftitious and abfurd. 

We have elfewhere fhown (fee Polytheism) how 
favage tribes have probably degenerated from the pure 
worlhip of the one true God to the adoration of a 
multitude of imaginary divinities in heaven, earth, and 
hell. We have traced this idolatrous worfhip from that 
of the heavenly bodies, through all the gradations of 
dsemon-worftiip, hero-worfhip, and ftatue-worfhip, to 
that wonderful inftance of abfurd fuperftition which in¬ 
duced the inhabitants of fome countries to fall proftrate 
in adoration before the vileft reptiles. But though we 
are convinced that the heavenly bodies have by all ido¬ 
laters been confidered as their firft; and greateft gods, 
we pretend not that the progrefs through the other 
ftages of polytheifm has been everywhere in the very 
fame order. It is indeed impoflible to exhibit under 
one general view an account of arts, manners, and reli¬ 
gious fentiments, which may apply to fome certain pe¬ 


riod in thehiftory of every nation. The charadeis and Society, 
circumftances of nations are fcarce lefs various and ano- 
malous than thofe of individuals. Among many of 
the American tribes among the ancient inhabitants of 
the forefts of Germany, whole manners have been fo ac¬ 
curately delineated by the mafterly pen oi Tacitus, and 
in fome of the iflands fcattered over the fouthern ocean, 
religion, arts, and government, have been found in that 
ftate which we have deferibed as characterizing the fe- 
cond ftage of focial life. But neither can we pretend 
that all thofe Ample and rude focieties have been de¬ 
feribed by hiftorians and travellers as agreeing precifciy 
in their arts, manners, and religious fentiments ; or that 
the difference of circumftances always enables us to ac¬ 
count in a fatisfadory manner for the diftindion of their 
characters. There is a variety of fads in the biftory of 
the early periods of fociety, which no ingenuity, no in- 
dultry however painful, can reduce under general heads. 

Here, as well as when we attempt to phtlofophize on 
the phenomena of the material world, we find le.ilbn to 
confefs that our powers are weak, and our obfet vation 
confined within a narrow fphere. Ir 

But we may now carry our views a little forward, Third ita;je 
and furvey human life as approaching fomewhat nearer in the pro¬ 
to a civilized and enlightened ftate. As property is ;;j- E ref s °f lo ' 
quired, inequality and fubordination of ranks neceffarily ^chide-s- 
follow : and when men are no longer equal, the many 0 f property 
are feon fubjeded to the will of the few. But what andinequa- 
gives rife to thefe new phenomena is, that after having lity of ranks 
often fuffered from the precarioufnefs of the hunting a PP ear * 
and fifhing ftate, men begin to extend their cares be¬ 
yond the prefent moment, and to think of providing 
fome fupply for future wants. When they are enabled 
to provide fuch a fupply, either by purfuing the chace 
with new eagernefs and perfeverance, by gathering the 
fpontaneous fruits of the earth, or by breeding tame 
animals—thefe acquifitions are at firft the property of 
the whole fociety, and diftributed from a common ftore 
to each individual according to his wants : But as va¬ 
rious reafbns will foon concur to convince the commu¬ 
nity, that by this mode of diflribution, induftry and ac¬ 
tivity are treated with injuftice, while negligence and 
indolence receive more than their due, each individual 
will in a fhort time become his own fteward, and a 
community of goods will be abolifhed. As foon as di- 
ftindt ideas of property are formed, it muft be unequal¬ 
ly diftributed ; and as foon as property is unequally di¬ 
ftributed there arifes an inequality in ranks. Here we 
have the origin of the depreffion of the female fex in 
rude ages, of the tyrannical authority exerciled by pa¬ 
rents over their children, and perhaps of flavery. The 
women cannot difplay the fame perfeverance, or activi¬ 
ty, or addrefs, as the men in purfuing the chace. They 
are therefore left at home ; and from that moment are 
no longer equals, butflaves and dependants, who muft; 
fubfift by the bounty of the males, and muft therefore 
fubmit with implicit obedience to all their capricious 
commands. Even before the era of property, the fe¬ 
male fex were viewed as inferiors ; but till that period 
they were not reduced to a ftate of abjed flavery. 

In this period of fociety new notions are formed of 
the relative duties. Men now become citizens, mafters, 
and fervants; hufbands, parents, &c. It is impoflible 
to enumerate all the various modes of government 
which take place among the tribes who hare advanced 
4 C 2 t# 
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to this ft age; but one thug certain is that the autho- any intermediate ftate. Let us remember, that much Society, 
rity of the few over the many is now fir ft eftablilhed, depends upon local circumftances, and i'omewhat un- 
and that the rife of property fir ft introduces inequality doubtedly on original infpiration and traditionary in- 
<u ranks. In one place, we lhall perhaps find the com- ftrudtion. In this period of fociety the ftate of the 
munity fubjedted during this period to the will of a arts well deferves our attention. We (hall rind, thro 
iingle perfon ; in another, power may be lodged in the the ffiepherds and the hunters aie in that refpedt on a 
hands of a number of chiefs ; and in a third, every indi- pretty equal footing. Whether we examine the records 
via jal may have a voice in creating public officers, and of ancient hiltrry, or view the iflands fcattered through 
in enabling laws for thefupport of public order. But the South Sea, or range the wilds of America, or tur¬ 
ns no code of law's is formed during this period, juf- vey the fnowy waftes of Lapland and the frozen coalt 
tice is not very impartially adminiftered, nor are the of Greenland—fl.il! we find the ufeful arts in this pe- 
rights of individuals very faithfully guarded. Many ac- riod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude ftate ; 
tions which will afterwards be conlidered as heinoufly and the fine aits, or fuch as are cultivated merely to 
immoral, are now conlidered as praife.worthy or indif- pleafe the fancy or to gratify caprice, difplaying an odd 
ferent. This is the age of hero-worlhip, and ofhoule- and fantaftic, not a true or natural, tafte ; yet this is 
hold and tutelary gotfs; for it is in this ftage of fociety the period in which eloquence Ihines with the trueft 
that the invention of arts, which gave rife to.that vvor- luftre : all is metaphor or glowing fentiment. Lan- 
fhip, contributes m.oft confpicuoufly to the public good. guages are not yet copious ; and therefore fpeech is 
War, too, which we coniider as beginning firlt, to. ra- figurative, expreffive, and forcible. The tones and gei- 
vage the earth during the former period, and which is tures of nature, not being yet laid alide, as they gene- 
another caufe of the deification of dead men, will ftill rally are, from regard to decorum, in more polifhed 
prevail in this age, and be carried on with no lei's fero- ages, give a degree of force and exprefifon to the ha- 
city than before, though in a more fyftematic form. rangues of the ruftic or favage orator, which the moll 
The prevalence of war, and the means by which fub- laborious, lludy of the rules of rhetoiic and elocution 
fiftence is procured, cannot but have coufiderable influ- could not enable even a more polifhed orat. r to dif¬ 
ence on the charadter and fentimer-ts of llcieties and in- play. ' I3 

dividuals. The hunter and the warrior are chqradters But let us advance a little farther, and contemplate Fourth 
in many relpefts different from, the Ihepherd and the our fpesies in anew light, where they will appear with ftage; in 
liufbandman. Such, in point, of government, arts, and greater dignity and amiablenefs of charadter. Let uswhich agri- 
manners, religious and moral fentiments, were feveral of view them as hufbandmen, artizans, and legillators. 
tire German tribes deferibed by Tacitus; and the Bri- Whatever circumftances might turn the attention of t jj e arts are 
tons whofe charadter has been iketched. by the pen of any people from hunting to agriculture, or caufe the fubdivid.V. 
Cxfarfuch, too, were the Romans in the early period herdfman to yoke his oxen for the cultivation of the commerce 
of their hiftory ; filch too the inhabitants of Afia Minor ground, certain it is that this change in the occupation and regular 
about the time of the fiege ot Troy, as well as the Greeks would produce an happy change on the charadter and 
whom Homer celebrates as the deftroyers of the Tro- circumftances of men ; it would oblige them to exert 
jan flats : die northern tribes alfo, who poured thro’ a more regular and psrfevering indultry. The hunter 
Aria, Africa,, and Europe, and overthrew the Roman is like one of thole birds that are deferibed as palling, 
empire,, appear: to have been of a nearly fimilar charac- the winter in. a torpid ftate. The fhepherd’s life is ex- 
ter. It leems to be a general opinion among thofe tremely indolent. Neither of thefe is very favourable- 
who have diredted their attention, to the hiftory of fo- to refinement. But different is the condition of the 
eiety, that, in the fcale afeending from the lowed con- bulb ndman. His labours fucceed each ether in regu- 
dition of human beings to, the molt civilized and en- lar rotation through the year. Each feafon with him. 
lightened ftate of fociety, the fhepherd ftate is, the next, has its proper employments ; he therefore muff exert 
in order above the hunting ; and that as mankind ini- adtive perfevtring induftry ; and in this ftate we often 
prove in knowledge and in mqral.femiments, and as the find the virtues 0: rude and polifhed ages united, ft his 
forefts are gradually depopulated of their inhabitants, is the period where barbarifm ends and civilization 
inftead of deftroying the inferior animals, men become begins. Nations have exifted for ages in the bunt- 
their guardians and proiedtors. But we cannot unre- mg or the ihepherd ftate, fixed as by a kind of ftagna- 
fervedly fuhicribe to this opiniont we believe, that in tj6n, without advancing farther. But fcarce any in- 
the ihepherd ftate focieties have been fometimes found ftaqces occur in the hiftory of mankind of thofe who 
fuperior to the moft polifhed tribes of hunters ; but once reached the Itace of hufbandmen, remaining long 
upon viewing the annals of mankind in early ages, we i-n that condition without riling to a more civilized and 
obfeivethat there is often no inconfiderable refemblance -polilbed ftate.. Where a people turn the ; r attention in 
even between hunters and fhepherds in point of the im-? any confiderable degree to the objedts of agriculture, a, 
provement of the rational faculties and the moral fenfe ; diftindtion of occupations naturally arifes among them, 
and we are therefore led to think, that thefe tw,o, ftates The hufbandman is fo clofely employed thro’ the feve- 
are fometimes parallel; for inftance, feveral of the-A- ral feafons of the year in the labours of the field, that 
merican tribes, who ftill procure their fubfiftence by, he has no longer leifure to exercife all the rude arts, 
hunting, appear to be nearly in the ftate.which we have known among his countrymen. He has not time to- 
deferibed as the third ftage in the progrefs of fociety; fafluon the inftruments of hufbandry, to prepare his 
and the ancient ftiepherds of Aria, do not appear to have clothes, to build his houfe*. to mannfadlure houfehold, 
been much more cultivated and refined. We even be- utenlils, or to tend thofe tame animals which he, con- 
lieve that men have, fometimes turned their attention tinues to rear. Thofe different departments therefore 
from bunting to agriculture without palling through, now begin to employ different perfons; each of whom 

dedicates 
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Society. 



dedicates his whole time and attention to his own oc¬ 
cupation. The manufadure of cloth is for a confider- 
ahie time managed exclufively by the women; butl'miths 
and joinei s arife from aahdng the men. Metals begin 
now to be conhdered as valuable materials. The inter- 
courfe of mankind is now placed on a new footing. Be¬ 
fore, every individual pradifed all the arts that were 
known, as far as was neceffary for fupplying himfelf 
with the conveniences of life. Now he confines him- 


One of the nobleft changes whicli the introduction of Soclity. 
the arts by agriculture produces on the form and cir- 
cumftances of ibciety, is the introdudion of regular go¬ 
vernment and laws. In tracing the hfftory of ancient 
nations, we fcarce ever find'laws introduced at an ear¬ 
lier period. Minos, Solon, and Lycnrgus, do not ap¬ 
pear to'have formed codes of wifdom and julhice for re. 
gulating the manners of their countrfiren, till after the 
Cretans, the Athenians, and even the Lacedemonians,. 


felf to one or to a few of them ; and, in'order to‘ob- bad made fome progrefs in agriculture and the ufefuf 
tain a neceffary fupply of the produdions of thole arts arts - 

which he does not cultivate himfelf, he gives in ex- Religion, under all its various forms, has in every 
change a part of thfe productions of his own labours. fta S e of fociety a mighty influence on the fentimenfs 
Here we have the origin of commerce. and condud of men (Ice Religion ); and the arts cul- 

After continuing perhaps for l'ome timein this (late, tinted in fociety have on the ether hand fome ioflu* 
as arts and diftindions multiply in fociety, the ex- ence ; on the fyftem of religious belief. One happy ef- 
change of one commodity for another is found trou- fe& which will refult from the invention of arts; though' 
hlcfome and inconvenient. It is ingenioufly contri- perhaps not immediately, will be, to render the charac- 
ved to adopt a medium of commerce, which being elli- ier<of the deities more benevolent and amiable, and the 
mated not by its intiinfic value, but by a certain nomi- r)tes ©f their worfhtp more mild and humane.' 
nal value which it receives from the agreement of the The female fex in this period’generally find the yoke 
fociety among whom it is ufed, ferves to render' the ex- of their flavery fomewhat lightened. Men now become- 
change of property, which is fo neceffary for the pur- eafier in their cireumftances; the focial affections affume 
pofes of focial life, eafy and expeditious. Wherever me- (Longer influence over the mind ; plenty, and fecurity, 
tals have been known, they appear to*have bear adopt- and eafe, at once communicate both delicacy and keen¬ 
ed as the medium of commerce a’rooft .as foon as fuch a nefs to the feniual defires. All thefe cireumftances con- 
medium began to be ufed: and this is one important cur to make men relax in fome degree that tyrannic 
purpofe for which they ferve ; but they have ft ill more fway by which they before deprelfed the fofier fex,. 
important ufes. Almoft all the neceffary arts depend The foundation of that empire, where'beauty triumphs 
on them. Where the metals are known, agriculture over both wifdom and (Length, now begins to be laid, 
praftiled, and the neceffary arts diftributed. among diffe- Such are the effeds which hiftory warrants us to attri- 
rent orders of artifans—civilization and refinement, if hute to agriculture and the arts; and luch the outlines 
not obftruded by fome accidental cireumftances, ad- °f the charader of that which we reckon the fourth 
vance with a rapid progrefs. With regard to the fir'd Rage in the progrefs cf fociety from rutlenefs to refine- 
applying of the precious metals as the medium of com- ment. 

merce, we may obferve, that this was probably not ac- Let us advance one ftep farthe-,. We have not yet 
complifhed hy means of a formal contrad. They might furveyed mankind in their moft polifhed and cultivated j n t ^ c ^ 
be firft ufed as ornaments ; and the love of orna- ftate. Society is rude at the period when the arts firft grefs of 
ment, which ^prevails among rude as much as among begin to (how themfelves, in comparifon of that ftate fociety; in 
civilized mations, would render every one willing to re-' to which it is raifed by the induftrions cultivation of which li- 
ceive them in exchange for fuch articles as he could them. The neighbouring commonwealths of Athens 
fpare. Such might be the change produced on fociety and Laeedemon afford us a happy opportunity of com- 
with regard to the neceffary arts by the origin of agri- paring this with the former (lage in the progrefs of fo- are mU ch 
culture. As foon as ornament and atnufement are ciety. The chief effed produced by the inftitutions’ of-ailtivatccl, 
thought of the fine arts begin to be cultivated. In Lycurgus feems to have been, to fix the manners of his an< f re- 
their origin therefore they are not long pofterior to the countrymen for a eonfiderable period in’that ftate to % ion 
neceffary and ufeful arts. They appear long before men which they he had attained in his days. Spartan virtue 
reach the comfortable and refpedable condition of huf- has been admired and extolled in the language of en-; en gaginF 
bandmen ; but fo rude is their charader at their fir (l- thufiafm ; but in the fame manner has the char after aijfed, ' 
origin, that our Dilettanti would probably View their and the condition of theihvage inhabitants of the wilds 
produdions of that period with unfpeakable contempt of America, been preferred by fome philolophers, to the 
and difguft. But in the period of fociety which-we virtues and the enjoyments of focial life in the moft po- 
now confider, they have afpired to an higher charader ; Ivftred and enlightened ftate. The Spartans-in the days 
yetpoetry is now perhaps lefs generally cultivated than of Lycurgus had begun to cultivate the ground, and. 
during the fhepherd ftate. Agriculture, cotfirdered by were not unacquainted With the ufeful arts. They 
iifelf, is not diredly favourable either to refinement of muft foon have advanced farther had not Lycurgus art- 
manners or to the fine arts. The converfation of (hep- fen, and by effeding the eftablifhment of a code of laws,, 
herds is generally fuppofed tobe far more elegant than the tendency of which appears to have been in many 
that of hufbandmen ; but though the diredl atid imme- particulars diredly oppofite to "the defigns of nature, 
diate effeds of this condition of life be Wot favourable retarded their progrefs towards complete civilization 
tothe fine arts, yet diredly it has a (Long tendency and refinement. The hiftory of the Lacedemonians,, 
to promote their improvement. Its immediate infill- therefore, while the laws of Lycurgus coitinued in’ 
ence is extremely favourable to the neceflary and ufe- force, exhibits the manners and charader of a people in. 

Marts; and thefe are.no lefs favourable to the fine that which we have denominated the fourth ftage. in the¬ 
fts- '■■■"' progrefs of fociety. But if. we turn our eyes to their. 

neigh,- 
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Socety. neighbours the Athenians, we behold in their hi (lory 
the natural progrefs of opinions, arts, and manners. 
The ufeful arts are firft cultivated with fuch fteady in- 
duftry, as to raife the community to opulence, and to 
furniih them with articles for commerce with foreign 
nations. The ufeful arts cannot be railed to this height 
of improvement without leading man to the purfuit of 
fcience. Commerce with foreign nations, fkill hr the 
ufeful arts, and a tafte for fcience, mutually aid each 
other, and confpire to promote the improvement of the 
fine arts. Hence magnificent buildings, noble ftatues, 
paintings expreffive of life, adtion, and paflion ; and 
poems in which imagination adds new grace and fubli- 
mity to nature, and gives the appearances of focial life 
more irrefiftible power over the affedlions of the heart. 
Hence are moral diilindtions more carefully ftudied, and 
the rights of every individual and every order in fociety 
better underftood and more accurately defined. Moral, 
fcience is generally the firft fcientific purfuit which 
ftrongly atlradls the attention of men. Lawgivers ap¬ 
pear before geometricians and aftronomers. Some par¬ 
ticular circumftances may caufe thefe fciences to be cul¬ 
tivated at a very early period. In Egypt the overflow¬ 
ing of the Nile caufed geometry to be early cultivated. 
Caufes no lefs favourable to the ftudy of aftronomy, 
concurred to recommend that fcience to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they had attained the height 
of refinement. But, in general, we find, that the laws 
of morality are underftood, and the principles of morals 
inquired into, before men make any confiderable progrefs 
in phyfical fcience, or even profecute it with any degree 
of keennefs. Accordingly, when we view the ftate of 
literature in this period (for it is now become an objedl 
of fo much importance as to force irfelf on our atten¬ 
tion), we perceive that poetry, hiftory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Arts are generally 
•cafual inventions, and long pradtifed before rules and 
principles on which they are founded affume the form 
.of fcience. But morality, if cOnfidered as an art, is 
that art which men have fooneft and moft conftantly oc- 
cafion to pradtife. Befidek, we are fo conftituted by 
the wifdom of nature, that human adtions, and the events 
■which befal human beings, have more powerful influ¬ 
ence than any other objedt to engage and fix our at¬ 
tention. Hence we are enabled to explain why mora¬ 
lity, and thofe branches of literature more immediately 
coiinedted with it, are almoft always cultivated in prefe¬ 
rence to phyfical fcience. Though poetry, hiftory, and 
morals, be purfued with no fmall eagernefs and fuccefs 
in that period of fociety which we now conftder, we 
need not therefore be greatly furprifed that natu¬ 
ral philofophy is neither very generally nor very fuccefs- 
fully cultivated. Were we to confider each particular 
in that happy change which is now produced on the 
circumftances of mankind, we fhould be led into a too 
minute and perhaps unimportant detail. This is the 
period when human virtue and human abilities fhinewith 
moft fplendour. Riadenefs, ferocity, and barbarifm, are 
now baniflied. Luxury has made her appearance ; but 
as yet fhe is the friend and die benefadtrefs of fociety. 
Commerce has ftimulated and rewarded induftry, but 
has not yet comtradled the heart and debafed the cha¬ 
rter. Wealth is not yet become the foie objedt of 
purfuit. The charms of focial intercourfe are known 
juid relifhed ; but domeflac duties are not yet deferted 


for public amufements. The female fex acquire new <W, y> 
influence, and contribute much to refine and pohfli the 
manners of their lords. Religion nowaffumes a milder 
and more pleating form; fplendid rites, magnificent 
temples, pompous facrifices, and gay feftivals, give even 
fuperirition an influence favourable to the happinefs of 
mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of 
former periods fall into difufe. The fyftem of rheology 
produced in former ages Rill remains : but only the mild 
and amiable qualities of the deities are celebrated ; and 
none but the gay, humane, and laughing divinities, are 
worihipped. Philofophy alfo teaches men to dilcard 
fuch parts of their religion as are unfriendly to -good 
morals, and have any tendency to call forth or cberifh 
unfocial fentiments in the heart. War (for in this pe¬ 
riod of fociety enough of caufes will arife to arm one 
nation againft another)—war,however, no longer retains 
its former ferocity ; nations no longer ftrive to extirpate 
one another ; to procure redrefs for real or imaginary 
injuries ; to humble, not to deftroy, is now its objedt. 

Prifoners are no longer murdered in cold blood, fub- 
jefted to horrid and excruciating tortures, or condemn¬ 
ed to liopelefs flavery.' They are ranfomed or exchan¬ 
ged ; they return to their country, and again fight un¬ 
der its banners. In this period the arts of government 
are likewife better underftood, and pradtifed fo as to 
contribute moft to the interefts of fociety. Whether 
monarchy, or democracy, or ariftocracy, be the efta- 
blifhed form, the rights of individuals and of focie¬ 
ty are in general refpedted. The interefts of fociety 
are fo well underftood, that the few, in order to pre- 
ferve their influence over the many, find it neceffary to 
adt rather as the faithful fervants than the imperious 
lords of the public. Though the liberties of a nation 
in this ftate be not accurately defined by law, nor their 
property guaranteed to them by any legal inftitutions, 
yet their governors dare not violate their liberties, nrr 
deprive them wantonly of their properties. This is tru¬ 
ly the golden age of fociety ; every trace of barbarifm 
is entirely effaced ; and vicious luxury has not yet be¬ 
gun to fap the virtue and the happinefs of the commu¬ 
nity. Men live not in liftlefs indolence ; but the induftrv 
in which they are engaged is not of fuch a nature as to 
overpower their ftrength or exhauft their fpirits. The 
focial affedlions have now the ftrongeft influence on 
men’s fentiments and condudt. 

But human affairs are fcarce ever ftationary. The Degenera- 
circumftances of mankind are almoft always changing, C J an< ^ de * 
either growing better or worfe. Their manners are ever c H"? e 
in the fame fludluating ftate. They either advance to- fociety ‘ 
wards perfedlion or degenerate. Scarce have they at¬ 
tained that happy period in which we have juft contem¬ 
plated them, when they begin to decline till they per¬ 
haps fall back into a ftate nearly as low as that from 
whichrive fuppofe them to have emerged. Inftances 
of this unhappy degeneracy occur more than once in 
the hiftory of mankind ; and we may finifh this lhort 
{ketch of the hiftory of fociety by mentioning in what 
manner this degeneracy takes place. Perhaps, ftridlly 
fpeaking, every thing’ but the Ample neceflaries of life 
may be dehorninated luxury: for a long time, how¬ 
ever, the welfare of fociety is beft promoted, while its 
members afpire after fomething more than the mere ne- 
ceffaries of life. As long as thefe fuperfluities are to 
be obtained only by adlive and honeft exertion ; as long 
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as they only engage the leifure Lours without beco¬ 
ming the chief objects of purfuit—the employment 
which they give to the faculties is favourable both to 
the virtue and the happinefs of the human race. 

The period arrives, however, when luxury is no long¬ 
er ferviceable to the interefts of nations; when ihe is 
no longer a graceful, elegant, adive form, but a lan¬ 
guid, Qvergrovvn, and bloated carcafe. It is the lpve 
of luxury, which contributed fo much to the civilisa¬ 
tion of fociety, that novv brings on its decline. Arts 
are cultivated and improved, '^pd commerce extended, 
till enormous opulence be acquired : the effed of opu¬ 
lence is to awake the fancy, to cgnceive jd eas °f new 
and capricious waqts, and to inflame the bread with 
new deiires. Here we have the origin of that fellilh- 
nefs which, -operating in.conjunction with caprice and 
the' violence of unbridled paffions, contributes fo much 
to the corruption of virtuous manners. Selfifhnefs, ca¬ 
price, indolence, effeminacy, all join toloofen the bonds 
of fociety, to bring on the. degeneracy both of the ufe- 
ful and the fine arts, to banifh at once the mild and the 
auftere virtues, to deftroy civil order anfi fubordination, 
and to. introduce in their rqom anarchy or defpctifm. 

. . Scarce could we have found an example of the beau¬ 
tiful form of fociety which WC laft attempted to defcribe. 
Never, at lealt, has any nu^qia.. continued long enjoy, 
ftjch happy circumdances, or,to. difplay fo amiable, and 
refpedable a character. But wljen we fpeak of the de¬ 
clining date qf fociety,, we have.no difficulty in finding, 
inltances to which we may refer. Hi (lory tells of the 
Affyrians, the Egyptians, and the Perfians all.of them 
once flouridiing nations, but brought low by luxury 
and an unhappy corruption of manners. .The. Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Arabians, owed their fall to t , e 
fipjje-caufes; and we know not if a fimilar fate does 
not now threaten many of thofe nations who have long 
made a diftinguilhed figure in the fyllem of Europe-. 
The Portuguefe, the Venetians, and the Spaniards,; 
have already fallen ; and what is the prefect date of our 
neighbours, the French ? They have long been a people 
dcllitute of religion, corrupted in morals, unReady in 
conduct-, and Haves to pleafure and public anmfements. 
Among them luxury had arrived at its highed. pitch; 
apci the. confequence, has been, that after capricioufly 
fhaking off tjie yoke qfdepotifm, they have eftabliflied, 
Or rather fet up (foredablffhed. it cannot be), a motely 
kind of government, which, in the courfe of a. fpw 
years, has exhibited Icenes of tyranny and oppreflion, to 
which we doubt .if the annals of the world can furnilh 
any parallel. Yet this is the people whole manners the 
other nations of Europe were ambitious to imitate. 
May thofe nations take jyarning in time, and. avoid the 
rocks upon, which they have fplit. . 

Thus have we viewed- the feveral Rages In which fo¬ 
ciety appears-in i$$ progrefs from rudends, to refine¬ 
ment and decay. The, intelligent reader will.perceive, 
thaj: the various and anomalous phenomena which occur 
in the natural hid-ory of fociety,. cannot eafily be fol- 
ved ; becaufe the neceffary information cannot be ob¬ 
tained. Others'have ,Jbeen well accounted for by the 
tefearches of curious- philofophical inquirers. Local- 
circumdances, the influence of climate, the iqtercourfe 
of nations in different dates of civilization, have been 
taken notice of,, as cauJes ferving to accelerate si retard. 


■ the progrefs pfarts and manners. But our proper bu- 
finefs here was merely to mark the gradations between 
barbarifm and refinement: and as the painter who is to 
exhibit a feries of portraits reprefenting the human 
form in infancy, puerility, youth, and manhood, will 
not think of delineating all that variety of figures and 
faces which_each of thofe periods of life affords, and 
will find jiimfelf unable to reprefent in any fingle 
figure all diverfities of form and features; fo we have 
not once thought of deferibing particularly under this 
article, all the various national charadlers reducible to 
any one of thofe divifions under which we have viewed 
the progrefs of fociety, nor have found it poilible to 
comprehend under one confident view, all the particu¬ 
lars which may be gathered from the remains of anti, 
quity, from the relations of later travellers, and the ge¬ 
neral records of hidory concerning the progreffive cha¬ 
racter of mankind in various regions, arrd under the in¬ 
fluence of various accidents and circumdances. This- 
indeed would have even been improper, as aU that in¬ 
formation appears under other articles in this Work. 

SOCIETIES, affoeiations voluntarily formed by a 
nu niber of individualsforpromoting knowledge, indudry,. 
or virtue,. They may therefore be divided into three cl-ri¬ 
fe s Societies for promoting fcience and literature, focie- 
ties for ( epcoui aging and. promoting arts and manufac¬ 
tures, and focieties for diffufing religion and morality and,' 
relieving didrefs. Societies belonging to the firft clafsex¬ 
tend their attention to all the fei-ence-s and literature in- 
general, qjTj devote it jjp>! one particular fcience. The 
fame obfervation may be applied to'thole which are in- 
diluted for. improving arts and manufactures. Thofe 
of the third clafs a,re eftabliflied, either with a view to 
prevent crimes, ,as the Philanthropic Society ; for the 
diffufion of the Chridian religion among unenlightened 
nations, as the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel 
in Foreign Parts ; or for introducing arts and civilisa¬ 
tion, along with a knowledge of the Chridian religion, 
as- the Sierra Leona company. , 

.The honour of planning and inditutjng focieties 
for thofe valuable purpofesris due to' modem times.. 
A literary affociation is faffj;tq have been formed in the. " 
■feign of Charlemagne (fee Academy).; but the plai>- 
leems to have been,rude and defective. Several otherr 
were iullituted in. Italy, in the i6th century; but from 
the .gccoiqff?, which we hav-e. feen. of them, they feem jtov 
have.been fat inferior to thole which are moft-flourilhing 
at pefent. The mod enlarged idea of literary focieties. 
ieems to hav-e orgmated with the great Lord Bacon, the: 
father of modern philofophy, who recommended to the 
reigning prince to inftitute focietiesof learned men, who ■ 
lhould give to. the world from t,tme to time a: regular- 
a^qtfnt el- their refearches and difeoveties. It was the 
idea of this greatphilofopher, that the. learned world; 
fliould fie united, as it.jpfre, into one immenfe republic ;• 
which, though confiding of manydetached Rates, fliould.! 
hqld f a. dried union and preferve a mutual intelligence- 
with each otber,.in every thing that regards the com¬ 
mon intereffc. The Want of this union and intelligence” 
he laments as ohe of the chief obdacles to the advance¬ 
ment of fcience y and, jufliy confidering the infiitritforii 
of. public focieties, in the different countries of Europe,, 
under the aufpices of the fovereign, to be the bed. re¬ 
medy for that defect, he has given, in his fanciful work,, 
the New Atalantis,, the. delineation of. a. Ehilofophicap 
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Bocietift. fociety on the moft extended plan, for the inprovement - 
of all arts and fciences ; a work which, though written 
in the language, and tinAured with the colouring of 
loimnce, is full of the nobieft philofophic views. The 
plan of Lord Bacon, which met with little attention 
from the age in which he lived, wasdeftined to produce 
its effeA in a period not very diftant. The fcheme of a 
philofopbical collegeby Cowley is acknowledged to have 
had a powerful influence in procuring the eftablhhment 
of the Royal Society of London by charter from 
§ Sprat’s Charles II. § ; and Cowley’s plan is manifeftly copied 
Hiftory of in almoft all its parts from that in the New Atlantis, 
the Royal The inftitution of the Royal Society of London was 
Society, foon followed by the eflablilhment of the Royal Aca- 
adcdi:. demy of Sciences at Paris; and thefe two have ferved 
' 5 ^‘ as models to the philofophical academies of higheft re¬ 
putation in fhe other kingdoms of Europe. 

The experience of ages has fhown, that improvements 
of a public nature are belt carried on by focieties of li¬ 
beral and ingenious men, uniting their labours without 
regard to nation, fed, or party, in one grand purfuit 
alike interefling to all, whereby mutual prejudices are 
worn off, and a humane philofophical fpirit is cherifhed. 
Men united together, and frequently meeting for the 
purpofe of advancing the fciences, the arts, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, may oftentimes fuggeft 
fuch hints to one another as may be improved to im¬ 
portant ends : and fuch focieties, by being the repoftto- 
ries of the obfervations and difeoveries of the learned 
and ingenious, may from time to time furnifh the world 
with ufeful publications which might otherwife be loft : 
for men of ingenuity and modefty may not choofe to 
Tifk their reputation, by fending abroad upatronized 
what a learned fociety might judge richly worthy the 
public eye; or perhaps their circumftances being ftrait- 
ened, they may not be able to defray the expence of 
publication. Societies inftituted for promoting know¬ 
ledge may alfo be of eminent fervice, by exciting a fpirit 
of emulation, and by enkindling thofe iparks of genius 
which otherwife might for ever have been concealed ; 
and if, when poffeffed of funds fufficient for the pur¬ 
pofe, they reward the exertions of the induftrious and 
enterprifing with pecuniary premiums or honorary me* 
dais, many important experiments and ufeful difeoveries 
will be made, from which the public may reap the high¬ 
eft advantages. 

Eminent inftances cf the beneficial effects of fuch in- 
ftitutions we have in the Royal academy of Sciences at 
Paris, the Royal Society, and the Society inftituted for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, and Com¬ 
merce, in London, and many others of a fimilar kind. 
Hereby a fpirit of difeovery and improvement has been 
excited among the ingenious in almoft every nation ; 
knowledge of various kinds, and greatly ufeful to man¬ 
kind, has taken place of the dry and_ uaiuterefting 
fpeculations of fchoolmen ; and bold and erroneous hy- 
pothefis has been obliged to give way to demonftrative 
experiment. In fhort, ftnee the eftahlifhment of thefe 
locielies, folid learning and philofophy have more in- 
creafed than they had done tor many centuries before. 

As to thofe focieties eftablifhed for promoting in- 
duftry, religion, and morality, and relieving diftrefs, the 
defign is laudable and excellent, and prefents a beautiful 
picture of the philanthropy of modern times. We are 
^appy to find, from the minutes of fome of thefe Co- 
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cieties, that their beneficial effeAs are already covfpicu- Religious 

OUS. and Hc- 

We will now give fome account of themoft eminent mane , So ' 
focieties; arianging them under the three claffes into 
which we have divided them : I. Religious and Humane 
Societies. II. Societies for Promoting Science and Literature. 

III. Societies for Encouraging. Arts, Manufactures, LA 

I, Religious andHumane Societies. 

I. Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign 
Parts was inftituted by King William III. in 1701, 
in order to fecure a maintenance for an orthodox cler¬ 
gy, and to make other provifions for propagating the 
Gofpel in the plantations, colonies, and factories beyond 
the feas. To that end he incorporated the archbiffiops , 
feveral of the bifhops, and others of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, to the number of 90, into one body, which, 
by the name of Fhe Society for the Propagation of the 
Go[j.elin Foreign Parts, was to plead and be impleaded ; 
to have perpetual fucceflion, with privilege to pure hide 
L. 2000 a-year inheritance, and eftates for lives or 
years, with other goods and chattels to any value. By 
its charter the fociety is authorifed to ufe a common 
feal ; and to meet annually on the third Friday in Fe¬ 
bruary for the purpofe of choofing a prefident, vice 
prefident, and officers of the year enfuing; and on the 
third Friday in every month, or oftener if there ffiould 
be occafion, to tranfaA bufinefs, and to depute perfons 
to take fubfcriptions.und colleA money contributed tor 
the purpofes aforefaid ; and of all moneys received and 
laid out, it is obliged to give account yearly to the 
lord-chancellor or keeper, the lord chief-juftice of the 
King’s-bench, the lord-chief-juftice of the common- 
pleas, or to any two of thefe magiftrates. Of this fo¬ 
ciety there is a ftanding committee at St Paul’s chap- 
ter-houfe, to prepare matters for the monthly ^meeting, 
which is held at St Martin’s library. 

Before the incorporation of the fociety for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts, there had been 
formed, for the promoting of Chriftian knowledge both 
at home and in the colonies, a voluntary affociation of 
perfons of rank and refpeAability, who in March 1699 
began to hold Hated meetings in London for that pur¬ 
pofe, regulating themfelves by the laws of the land and 
the canons of the church ; and when the new fociety 
was foimed, they had already tranfmitted to America 
and the Weft Indies L. soo worth of Bibles, Books of 
Common Prayer, and treaties of practical religion, be- 
fides fecuring a tolerable maintenance to feveral clei gy- 
men on this continent. This affociation (fill fubfifts un¬ 
der the denomination of Fhe Society for Promoting Chri- 
Jiian Knowledge and has been productive of much good 
in the cities of London and Weftminfter ; but upon the 
formation of the new fociety into which all its original 
members were incorporated by name, the care which 
the voluntary affociation had taken of the colonics de¬ 
volved of courfe upon the incorporated fociety; of 
which incorporation we believe the objeA has been 
fometimes miftaken, and the labours of its miffionaries 
grofsly mifreprefented. It has by many been i'uppofed 
that the fociety was incorporated for the file purpofe of 
converting the favage Americans; and it has been much 
blamed for fending miffionaries into provinces where, in 
the defpicable cant of the complainers, a Gofipel-miniftry 
was already eftabliftied. But an impartial view of the 
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Religious rife and pregrefs of the American provinces, now be- 
aud Hu- C ome independant dates, will lliow the folly and injuf- 
maneSa- r| C e of thofe complaints. 

The Eng’ifh colonies in North America were in the 
lad century formed and firft peopled by religious men ; 
who, made uneafy at home by their intolerant brethren, 
left the old world to enjoy in peace that firft and chief 
prerogative of man, the free wofidp of God , according to 
hit own confcience. At one time Puritans were driven 
acrofs the Atlantic by the epifcopal church ; at another, 
Churchmen were forced away by the prefbyterians jud 
as the revolutions of date threw the civil power into 
the hands of the one or the other party ; and not a few 
members of the church of rome were chafed to the 
wilds of America by the united exertions of both. It 
has been often obferved, that people pferfecuted for their 
religion become for the mod part enthudadically at¬ 
tached to. it; and the conduft of thole colonids was in 
perfect harmony with this obfervation. Their zeal, in¬ 
flamed by their violent removal to the other hemifphere, 
kept religion alive and active among themfelves; but 
their poverty difabled them from fupplying fuel to the 
flame, by making prOvilion for a minidry to in draft 
their offspring. The confequence was, that the new 
Chridian commonwealth, without the kindly adldance 
of its mother-country, would have been, in the words ot 
the Roman hidorian, Res mins atatis . Againft this dan¬ 
ger a timely aid was to be provided by the fociety; 
which, as it confided not of fanatical members, would 
not intrud the important bufinefs of the million to fana¬ 
tical preachers, who, though always ready.for fuch fpi- 
ritual enterprifes, are never qualified to carry them on 
with l'uccefs. 

It was therefore thought fit to affign a decent main¬ 
tenance for clergymen of the church of England, who 
might preach the gofpel to their brethren in America : 
and though thofe miffionaries in general carefully avoid¬ 
ed the conduft of thofe of Rome, whofe principal aim 
is to reduce all churches under fubmiffion to the papal 
tyranny; yet fo lately as 1765, did fome of the colo¬ 
nies, in which the puritanic fpirit of the lad century 
charafterifed the church edablilhed by law, raife a hi¬ 
deous outcry againd the fociety for fending a million 
into their quarters, though only for the fervice of the 
aifperfed members of the Epifcopal church redding 
among them, and' for the converfion of thofe men 
whom their‘rigid fanaticifm had prejudiced againd 
Chridianity itfelf. 

Indeed the commodity called freethinking, as Bi- 
ihop Warburton expreffes it, was at an early period 
imp. rted by the opulent and faflvionable colonids. The 
celebrated Berkeley, who had redded fome years in 
Rhode iflaivd, and at his return was called upon to 
preach the anniverfary fermon before the fociety, in¬ 
forms ns, that the ifland where he lived was inhabited 
Sermon" 3 ^y an £ 'glifh colony, confiding chiefly of feftaries 
Vol.II. of many different denominations; that feveral of the 
his Works, better fort of the inhabitants of towns were accudomed 
4to. to affemble themfelves regularly on the Lord’s day for 
the performance of divine worfliip ; but that mod of 
thofe who were difperfd through the colony rivalled 
fome well bred people of other countries, in a thorough 
indifference for all that is ficred, bfeing equally carelefs 
of outward worfliip and of inward principles. He adds, 
that the miffi naries had done, and were continuing to 
Vol. XVII. 


do, good fervice in bringing thofe planters to a ferfous Religious 
fenfe of religion. “ I fpeak it knowingly (fays he), anc * 
that the miniflers of the Gofpe 1 , in thofe provinces which 
go by the name of New England, fent an.i fupported at 
the expence of. the fociety, have, by their fobriety of 
manners, difereet behaviour, and a competent degree of 
ufeful knowledge, fhown themfelves wot thy of the choice 
of thofe vrho lent them." We have the honour to be 
acquainted with fome < of the miffionaries fent at a later 
period, and have reafon to believe that, down to the 
era of the American revolution, they had the fame vir¬ 
tues, and were doing the fame good fervices, which pro¬ 
cured to their predeceffors this honourable teftimony 
from one of the greateft and the beft of men. Surely fuch 
a million deferved not to be evil fpoken of by fed •nfls 
of any denomination who believe in Chrift ; efpecially 
as the very charter of .incorporation affigns as a reafeTn 
for miffionaries being fent to the colonies, “ that by 
reafon of their poverty thofe colonies were deftitute and 
unprovided of a maintenance for miniflers and the 
public worfliip of God.” 

The fociety, however, was incorporated for other 
purpofes than this. It was obliged by its charter to 
attempt the converfion of the native Ameiicans and 
the negro flaves; and we have reafon to believe, that, as 
foon as the fpiritual wants of the colonids were decent¬ 
ly fupplied,' it was not inattentive to thefe glorious ob- 
jefts. Its fuccefs indeed in either purfuit has not been 
fo great as could be wifhed; but it would be rafh and 
unfair to attribute this failure to the prefldent, vice- 
prefident, or other officers of the corporation ac home. 

An erroneous notion, that the being baptized is iiicon- 
fiftent with a ftate of flavery, rendered the felfilh colo- 
niftsfor a long time averfe from the converfion of their 
negroes, and made them throw every obftacle in the 
way of all who made the attempt; while the difficul¬ 
ties of the Indian miflion are fuch as hardly any clergy¬ 
man educated in a Proteftant country can be fuppofed 
able tofurmount. ' 

He who hopes ‘fuccefsfully to preach the Gofpel 
among a tribe of favage wanderers, muft have an ardent 
zeal and unwearied diligence ; appetites fubdued to all 
the diftreffes of want; and a mind fupeiior to all the 
terrors of mortality. Thefe qualities and habits may 
be acquired in the church of Rome by him who from 
infancy has been trained up in the feverities of fome of 
the monadic orders, and afterwards fent to the college 
de propaganda fide to be inftrufted in the languages, and 
inured to the manners and cuftoms of the barbarous na¬ 
tions whofe converfion he is deftined to attempt. But 
in the reformed churches of Britain there are no mo¬ 
nadic orders, nor any college de propaganda fide; and 
yet without the regular preparation, which is to be 
looked for in fuch inftitutions alone, it is not in na¬ 
ture, whatever grace may effeft, for any man cheerful y, 
and at the fame time foberly, to undergo all the accu¬ 
mulated diftreffes ever ready to overtake a faithful mif¬ 
fionary among favage idolaters. A fanatic zealot will 
indeed undertake it, though he is totally unqualified 
for every fober and important work; and a man of 
ruined fortunes may be preffed into the fervice, though 
the impotency of his mind has fhown him unable to 
bear either poverty or riches. The failure of the fo¬ 
ciety therefore in its attempts to convert the American 
Indians may be attributed, we think, in the firft in- 
4 D dance, 
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Religious ftance, to the want of a college depropaganda for train- - 
ing up young men for the American million. 

Perhaps another caufe of this failure may be found 
in the conduit of the miffionaries, who, it is to be pre¬ 
fumed, have not always employed in a proper manner 
even the fcanty qualifications which they actually pcf- 
lefl'ed. The Goipel plain and fimple as it is, and fitted 
in its nature for what it was ordained to effedl, cannot 
be apprehended but by an intellect fomewhat railed 
above that of a favage. Such of the miffionaries there¬ 
fore as began their work with preaching to favage and 
brutal men, certainly fet out at the wrong end ; for to 
make the Gofpel underftood, and much more to propa¬ 
gate and eftablifh it, thofe favages fhouH have been firft 
taught the neceffary arts of civil life, which, while they 
improve every bodily accommodation, tend at the fame 
time to enlarge an.d enlighten the underftanding. For 
want of this previous culture, we doubt not, it hath hap¬ 
pened that fuch of the favages as have been baptifed in¬ 
to the faith-have fo feldom perfevered themfelves, or 
been able in any degree to propagate among their tribes 
the Chriftianity which they had been taught, and that 
fucceffive millions have always found it necelfary to be¬ 
gin anew the work of converfion. ^ 

To one or other of thefe caufes, or to both, may 
juftly be attributed the little progrefs which reformed 
Chriftianity has made among the Indians of North A- 
merica ; and not to any want of zeal, attention, or libe¬ 
rality, in the direaors of the fociety at home. During 
the dependence of the United States on the mother- 
country, great part of the fociety’s funds was properly 
expended in keeping alive ajuft lenfe of religion among 
the Chriftian colonifts from Europe, who had furely the 
firft claims upon this be ft of charities; but now that 
America has feparated herfelf from Great Britain, and 
fhown that Che is able to maintain her independence, 
and to make ample provifton for a regular clergy of 
her own, the members of the corporation mull feel them¬ 
selves at liberty to beftow greater attention, and to ex¬ 
pend more money than they could formerly do, on the 
converfion of fuch Indians as have any intercourfe with 
the fettlements which Britain ftill poffelles, To a body fo 
refpedtable, we prefume not to offer advice; but we 
cannot help thinking, with Bifhop Berkeley, that the 
moft fuccefsful miffionaries would be-children of In¬ 
dians, educated in a confiderable number together, from 
the age of ten or twelve in a college de propaganda fide, 
where they fhould be in no danger of lofing their mo¬ 
ther-tongue while they were acquiring a competent 
knowledge of religion, morality, hiftory, pradtical ma¬ 
thematics, and agriculture. « If there were a yearly 
for the bet- fupply (fays he) of a dozen fuch miffionaries fent abroad 
ter fupply- into their refpective countries, alter they had received 
jpg of the degree of roafter of arts, and been admitted into 
Churches in- or ders, it is hardly to be doubted but that in a 
°’^f° reign little time the world would fee good and great effe&s of 
their million.” 

2. Society in Scotlandfor propagating Chrijhan K/ww- 
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ledge, was inftituted in. the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury. At that period the condition of the Scotch High¬ 
landers was truly deplorable. Shot up in defolate iflands 
by tempeftuous leas, or difperfed over a wide extent.of 
country, interfered by high mountains, rapid river., 
and arms of the fea, without bridges or highways, by 
which any communication could be kept open either 
with remote or neighbouring diftridlsfkthey lived in 
fmall detached companies in hamlets or folitary huts. 
Being thus fecluded from intercourfe with the more ci¬ 
vilized part of the ifland, they could not enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of trade and manufadtures. As their foil was 
barren and their climate fevere, in-agriculture no pro¬ 
grefs was to be erpedted : and as they were acquainted 
with no language but Gaelic, in which no books were 
then written, to poffefs knowledge was impoffible. Their 
parifhes’ being of great extent, often 30 or 40 miles 
long and of a proportionable breadth, and fometimes 
confifting of feveral iilands feparated by feas, which are 
often impaflable, a confiderable number of the inhabi¬ 
tants was entirely deprived of religious inftrudtion or 
fell a prey to Popifh emiffaries. A Angle fchool in fuch 
extenfive parifhes could be of little benefit; yet many 
parifhes were entirely deftitute even of this refource : 
and where fchools were eftablifhed, the want of books 
prevented them from producing the ufeful effedts other- 
.wife to have been expedted from them (a). To ail 
this we mnft add, that they lived in a ftate of the great - 
eft oppreffion : For though the Highlands formed a 
part of the Britifh empire, the bleffings of the Britifh 
confutation-had not reached them. The feudal fyftem 
reigned in its utmoft rigour ; the chieftains exercifing 
the moft defpotic fway over the inferior Highlanders, 
whom at their pleafure they deprived of their lives or 
property (b). 

Thus the Highlanders were ignorant, oppreffed, and 
uncivilized; flaves rather than fubjedts; and either en¬ 
tirely deftitute of the advantages of the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion, or unqualified to improve them. Hitherto they 
had been unhappy and ufelcfs to themfelves and danger¬ 
ous to the ftate; for they were ready at the call of 
their chieftains to iffue from their mountains, and to 
turn their arms againft their lawful king and his loyal 
fubjedts. This charadter-, however, arofe from their fi- 
tuation. It was therefore impoffible for benevolent 
minds to contemplate this unhappy fituation of their 
countrymen without feeling a defire to raife them to the 
dignity of rational beings, and te render them ufeful as 
citizens. & 

Accordingly, in the year 1701, feme private gentle¬ 
men of the city of Edinburgh, who had formed them¬ 
felves into a fociety for the reformation of manners, di- 
redted their atcention to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and endeavoured to devife fome platr-for alleviating the 
diftreffes of the inhabitants. The remedy which pro- 
mifed to be moll efficacious was, to eftablifh charity 
fchools in different places. But as the exigency was 
great, it was no eafy matter to raife a fufficient fund for 

this 
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(a) Even fo late as the year 1758, no fewer than 175 parifhes, within the bounds of 39 prelbyteries, had no 
parochial fchool. We are forry^o add, that even in the prefent enlightened and benevolent age the complaint. 

is not entirely removed. . . , 

, The feudal fyftem was at length abolifhed in the year 1748 by the jurifdidhon adh. # _ 
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Religious this purpofe. They began therefore with whatvolun- 
and-Hu- tary fubfcriptions they could procure, hoping after¬ 
mane So- t 0 increafe their capital by vacant Itipends and 

public contributions. A memorial with this view was 
prefented to the General Alfembly in 1704, which re¬ 
ceived their approbation ; and they accordingly palled 
an aft, recommending a general contribution. In 1706 
the General Aflembly appointed fome of their number 
to inquire .more carefully into the ftate of the High¬ 
lands, and, the year following appointed a feleft com¬ 
mittee to £onfei#with the gentlemen who had fuggefted 
the plan. The refult of thefe conferences was the pub¬ 
lication of propofals “ for propagating Chriftian know¬ 
ledge in the Highlands and iflands of Scotland, and in 
foreign parts of the world.” Copies of thefe propo¬ 
fals, with fubfcription papers, were diftributed through 
the kingdom ; and the contributions having foon a- 
mounted to L. jooo, her majefty Queen Anne encou¬ 
raged this infant fociety by her royal proclamation, and 
at the fame time ilfued letters patent under the great 
feal of Scotlan 4 for erefting certain of the fubfcribers 
into a corporation ; the firft nomination of whom was 
lodged with the lords of council and feflion. 

This corporation held its firft meeting on Tliurfday 
jd November 1709. It was attended by feveralof the 
nobility, fourteen of the lords of felfiofi, many gentle¬ 
men of rank, together with moft of the minifters of the 
city of Edinburgh and neighbourhood. A prefidenf, 
fecretary, and treafurer, with a committee of fifteen di- 
reftors, were appointed for the difpatch ofbufinefs. At 
their fecond meeting in January 1710, afcheme of ma¬ 
nagement was formed and approved ; in which it was 
propofed, 1. To ereft and maintain fchools in fuch 
places of Scotland, particularly in the Highlands and 
Iflands, as fliould be found to need them moft ; in which 
fchools all perfons whatfoever fliould be taught by fit 
and well qualified fchoolmafters, appointed by the fo¬ 
ciety, to read the Holy Scriptures and other pious 
books; as alfo to write, and to underftand the common 
rules of arithmetic, with fuch other things as fliould be 
thought fuitable to their circumftances. 2. That the 
fchoolmafters fliould be particularly careful to inftruft 
their fcholars in the principles'of the Chriftian reform¬ 
ed religion ; and for that end fliould be-obliged to cate- 
chife them at leaft twice a week, and to pray publicly 
with them twice a-day, 3. That not only fuch as were 
unable to pay fliould be taught gratis, but that thofe 
whofe circumftances required it, fliould have fuch farther 
encouragement as t}ie fociety fliould think fit in a con- 
fiftency with their patent. 4. To name fome prudent 
perfons, minifters and others, to be overfeers of thofe 
fchools, who fhould take care that the fchoolmafters do 
their duty, and that the inftruftions to be given from 
time to time by the fociety or their committee be punc-‘ 
dually obferved; which overfeers fhould make their re- 
' port to thg fociety quarterly or half-yearly at fartheft. 
5. To give fuitable encouragement to fuch minifters or 
catechifts as fhould be willing to contribute their aflift- 
ance towards the farther inftruftion of the fcholars 
remote from church, by not only catechifing, but 
preaching to them ; which minifters or catechifts fhould 
take the fame care of the other inhabitants as of 
the fcholars. 6. To extend their endeavours for the 
advancement of the Chriftian religion to heathen na¬ 


tions ; aiid for that end to give encouragement to mi- Religious 
nifters to preach the Gofpel among them. and 

Having thus formed a plan, they immediately pro- n ™'^ es _ 
ceeded to eftablifh fchools in the moft ufeful and eco- 
nomical manner; and as the capital continued to accu¬ 
mulate, the intereft was faithfully applied, and the uti¬ 
lity of the iriftitution was more extensively diffufed. 

Until the year 1738 the attention of the fociety had 
been wholly direfted to the eftablifhment of fchools; 
but their capital being then confiderably augmented* 
they began to extend their views of utility much farther. 

The grand objeft of all public affociations ought cer¬ 
tainly to be the promoting of religion and morality. It 
muft, however, be evident to every man of reflection, that 
thefe can neither be propagated nor preferved among a 
people without agriculture, unaccuftomed to commerce 
and manufactures, and confequently without labour or 
exertion, Languor and debility of mind muft always 
be the companions of idlenefs. While the Highlanders 
roved about with arms in their hands, the latent vigour 
of their minds muft often have been called forth into ac¬ 
tion ; but when their arms Were taken away, and 
themfelves confined to a domeftic life, where there was 
nothing to roufe their minds, they muft.have funk into 
indolence and inactivity. All attempts therefore to ini 
ftruCt them in religion and morality, without introdu¬ 
cing among them fome of the neceflary arts of life, 
would probably have been unavailing. The fociety ac¬ 
cordingly refolved to adopt what appeared to them the 
moft effectual methods of introducing induftry among 
the Highlanders. But as their patent did not extend 
far enough, they applied to his majefty George II. for 
an enlafgment of their powers; and accordingly ob¬ 
tained a lecond patent, by which they are empowered, 

“ befides fulfilling the purpofes of their original patent, 
to ca f ufe fuch of the children as they (hall think fit to 
be bred to huftundry and houfewifery, to trades and 
manufactures, or in fuch manual occupations as the fo¬ 
ciety fhall think proper.” 

The objects of this fecond patent the fociety have 
not failed to purfue ; and though many obftacles and 
difcouragements to their efforts occurred among a rude 
and barbarous people, yet their perfeverance, and the 
obvious utility of their plans, at length fo far overcame'' 
the reluctance of the inhabitants, that no lefs than 94 
fchools of induftry in various parts of the Highlands and 
iflands are now updn their eftabliftiment, at which are 
educated 2360fcholars.. 

The fociety, while anxioufly endeavouring to diffufe 
fpirit of induftry through the Highlands, were ftill 
equally folicitous to promote the knowledge of the 
Chriftian religion. As the Englifh language had been 
the only channel by which knowledge was conveyed to 
them (a language which, being not ufed in converfa- 
tion, was in all refpcCts foreign to them), it was judged 
requifite that they fliould have the Scriptures in their 
vernacular tongue. The fociety therefore firft appoint¬ 
ed a tranflation of the New Teftament to be made in¬ 
to Gaelic : A tranflation was accordingly undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr Stewart minifter of Killin in Perth- 
fliire, and printed in 1767, which is laid to be executed 
with much fidelity. Of this work many thoufand co¬ 
pies have been diftfibuted in the Highlands. The great¬ 
er part of the Old Teftament has alfo been tranflated 
4 D 2 by 
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Religion* by the Rev. Dr Smith of Campbelton and Olliers, but bookholder, and clerk, are allowed each L. 2 5 per an - Religion* 
Hu- c hi e fly by the Rev, Dr Stewar-t of Lufs, by the appoint- mm , the fame falaries which were annexed to thefe of- gj. 
inane S°- mellt and'at the expence of the fociety : and as ioon as flees from-the commencement of the i’oeiety. The 

the remaining part can be got ready, the whole will be beadle or officer is allowed L. 12 per annum . No fa-—*~v—w 
fold atfo Iowa price as the poor may without difficul- lary whatever is enjoyed by any of the other officerssof 
ty afford. This plan the fociety have judicioufly cho- the fociety. The fecretary, comptroller, accountant, 
fen, in order to prevent difeontent and murmuring ; ef- and librarian, although fubjefted, fome of them efpe- 
, fedls which the diffufion of the Scriptures ought never cially, to no fmall expence of time and labour, have no 
to produce; but which could not poffibly have been pecuniary recompence or emolument. Theirs are la- 
prevenled, had the diftribution been gratuitous, and of hours of love, for which they feek and expedt no other 
courfe partial. ' reward than the confcioufnefs of endanvouring to pro- 

For fome years paft the funds of the fociety have ra- mote the beft int^reft of mankind. The whole amount 
pidty accumulated, from the very liberal donations of of the expence of managing the bufmefs of the fociety, 
feveral individuals. * including the above falaries, and coals, candle, ftation- 

Lady Glenorchy L. 5,000 ary ware, poftages, and other incidents, exceeds not at 

By a perfon unknown ... io,oco an average L. 115 per annum . From this ftatement it 

Lord Van Vryhouven of Holland 20,000 appears, that hitherto at lead the dire&ors have been at 

Mifs Gray of Teafles - 3 ’ 5 °° no Infs for important objects within the proper fphere 

In confequence of thefe great additions to their flock, of their inftitution on which to beftow their increafed 
inflnuations have been thrown out that the fociety have funds. They have, if is true, the difpofal of very con- 
bccome fo wealthy as to be at a lofs for proper objedis fiderable fums for promoting the objedts of the inftitu- 
on which to beftow their increafed revenue. It fuch tion; but they are fo far from accumulating wealth, 

an opinion bzferipujly entertained by anyone, we mu ft that every year their expenditure, notwith (landing the 

beg him to remember, that the fociety have erected and late increafe of their capital, exceeds rather than falls 
endued no lefs than 323 fchools for religion, the firft fhort of their income. They have depended upon a 
principles of literature and induftry, at the annual ex- kind Providence and a generous public to refund thefe 
pence of L. 3214, 10s. Sterling; and that at thefe fe- anticipations of their revenue, and hitherto they have 
minaries are educated from 14,000 to 15,00c chil* never been difappointed. 

dren ; who, but for the means of inftrudlion thus ob- Thus has the Society for Propagating ChriftianKnow- 
tained, would in all probability be bred up in ignorance ledge proceeded for almoft a century. It was founded 
and idlenefs: That they employ 12 miffionary minifters by the pious exertions of a few private individuals, 

-and catechifts in remote parts of the Highlands and whofe names are unknown to the world ; and its funds, 
iflands, or among the ignorant Highlanders fettled in by faithful and judicious management, as well as by ge- 
the great towns of Scotland, at the annual expence of nerous contributions, have now become of fuch magrti- 
L. 296 : That they beftow a burfary or penfion of tude, as to excite the hope that they will be produdtive 
L. 15 per annum on each of fix ftudents of divinity ha- of the mod valuable effefts. The benefits arifing from 
ving the Gaelic language : That they employ two mif- public focieties, it is well known, depend entirely upon 
fioiiary minifters and one fchOolmafter among the Onei- the management of their directors. If fo, the advanta- 
da and Stockbridge Indians of Noi;th America (being ges Which have accrued from this fociety intitle it to 
the deftination of certain legacies bequeathed to them for the praife and gratitude of the nation. While eager to 
that purpofe), at the annual expence of L. 140. Such increafe the number of fchools, the fociety have not 
is their fixed febeme of annual expenditure,amounting in been inattentive to fheir profperity. In the year 1771 
all to L. 3740, 10s. Sterling—a fum it will be acknow- Mr. Lewis Drummond, a gentleman in whom they pla- 
ledged of very confiderable magnitude. The whole of ced great confidence, was commiffioned by them to vifit 
their incidental expences arifing from the Gaelic tranf- their fchools, and to make an exadt report of their ftate 
lation of the Scripture of the Old Teftament; from an- and circumftances. Again, in the year 1790, a com- 
noities which they have to pay, in confequence of fums million was granted to the Rev. Dr Kemp, one of the 
left them as refiduary legatees ; from land and houfe- minifters of Edinburgh and fecretary to the fociety, to 
taxes; from enabling candidates for the office of fchool- vifit all the fchools bn their eftabliftiment. This labo- 
inafter to come to Edinburgh for examination ; from rious and gratuitous talk he accomplifhed in the courfe 
furnifhing books to poor fcholars in their various fchools; of four fummers with much ability and care, and highly 
and from removing fchoolmafters from one ftation to to thq,fatisfadlion of the fociety. At his return he com- 
another, is generally about L. 875, which added to municated a variety of important information refpedting 
the former fum makes the whole annual expence amount the ftate of the Highlands and Iflands, and the means 
to L. 46151 ios. neceffary for their improvement in religion, literature, 

If it be inquired at what expence, in the management and induftry; an abftradi of which was publiftied by the 
of it, this extenfive and complicated charity is annually fociety in appendixes to the anniverfary fermons preach- 
condudled, we are authorifed to fay, that the treafurer, ed before them in the years 1789, 90, 91, and 92 (c). 

The 


(c) It is well known, that the number of Roman Catholics in the Highlands is confiderable; but it muft 
give much pleafure to the Proteftant reader to be informed, that the ancient malignant fpirit of Popery has in 
that diflridt given place to mildnefs and liberality. This is chiefly owing to the gentleman who fuperintends the 
priefts in that quarter, whofe mind is enlightened by fcience and learning. So far from being hoftile to the 

views 
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The following table will exhibit at a glance the funds, 
eftablifhment, and expenditure, of the fociety, from a 
few years after its commencement to the prelent time. 
Where the number of fcholars is not mentioned, the de- 
fed may be fupplied by taking an average from thofe 
years where a computation has been made. Where the 
capital is not mentioned, it may eafily be made out by 
confidering the falaries as the intereft. 

A. D. Capital. Schools. Scholars. 


dren of the clergy have annually received ccuhderable j'o“ us 
relief from this uleful charity. niaue V- 

4. Society for the Sons of the Clergy of the EJlab.tJhed c ; e tics. 
Church of Scotland, was inftituted at Edinburgh in i'e- 
bruary 1790, and was conftituted a body corporate by 
his majefty’s royal charter in 1792. The fociety. al ter 
feveral meetings, are of opinion, that the pciiod in 
which the families of clergymen feel moft urgently t! e 
need both of friends and of pecuniary aid, is th ;t which 
commences with the introduction of the fons either to 
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L. 6,177 
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1719 

8,168 

48 


1729 
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78 

2757 

1732 
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109 


1742 

19,287 

128 
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24,308 

152 

6409 

1758 

28,413 

176 

3781 

34,000 

Salaries 

180 

7000 

1793 

3,080 

3°7 
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323 
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Hitherto we have taken no notice of the correfpond- 
ing board which was eftablifhed at London fo early as 
the year 1729, to receive fubferiptions and lay out 
firms. That board indeed remained long inactive ; but 
in 1773 its members began to co-operate more cordially 
with their brethren in Scotland. Since that period an 
annual fermon has been preached in recommendation 
of the charity; and the preacher is now felcCted 
|r.thout any regard to the religious denomination to 
which he belongs; fometimes from the church of Eng¬ 
land, fometimes from the church of Scotland, and fome¬ 
times from feCtariesof different perfuafions. The meet¬ 
ings of the correfpondent board have been attended by 
many of the nobility and gentry, who have made great 
exertions to promote the views of the fociety. From 
its prefent flourilhing ftate therefore, from the indefa¬ 
tigable exertion and laudable zeal of the managers, and 
from the countenance and fupport which they have re¬ 
ceived from perfms of the firft rank and refpeCtability 
in the nation, the benevolent mind may look forward 
with much coi fidence and faiisfaCtion to a period not 
very diftant, when its beneficial effects fhall be felt not 
only in the Highlands, but fhall be communicated to 
the red of the nation. We have been thus particular 
in our account of the Society for Propagating Chriftian 
Knowledge, becaufe we have had accefs to the moft 
authentic fources of information, and becaufe we know 
it to be an inlUtution calculated to enlighten and im¬ 
prove a cvnlidci abie part of the Britifh nation. 

3. Sod ty of the Sons of the Clergy, was incorporated 
by KuigCh.tiles II. in 1678, by the name of “The Go¬ 
vernors of the Charity for Relief of the Poor Widows and 
Children tf Clergymen. This fociety is under the direc¬ 
tion and management of a prefident and vice-prefident, 
three treafurern, and a court of affiftants compofed of 
forty members. Several hundreds of widows and chil- 


an univerfity or to bufme-fs, and terminates with their 
eltablifhment in their refpeCtive profeffions; that ma¬ 
ny of the minifters cf this church, living at great di- 
ftances from the feats either of univerfities or ofbuft- 
nefs, pofTefs incomes which, in the prefent ftate of the 
country, are inadequate to the purpofes of procuring for 
their fons either the literary or profeflional education 
which might enable them to come forward with credit 
and fuccefs in the world ; that the fons of clergymen, 
from domeftic tuition and example, have in general very 
advantageous means of receiving in their early years the 
impreffions of virtue and honour, together with the ru¬ 
diments of liberal knowledge; and that of courfe the 
public intereft may be promoted, by enabling this elafs 
of yaung men to obtain their fhare in the refpeflable ft- 
tuations of life. The views of the fociety have been 
limited to the fuis only of clergymen ; as they are of 
opinion, that within the limits which they have fixed, 
the field of beneficence will be ftill very extenfive, and 
the claims for aid as natty and as great as their funds 
can be fuppofed able to anfwer, at lead for many years 
to come. If the fociety fr.all ever be in a fituation to 
undertake more than the aids which will be neceffary in 
bringing forward the fons of the clergy, it may then be 
confidered in what manner the daughters alfo may be¬ 
et me fharers in its bounty. 

5. Royal Humane Society, was inftituted in London 
in 1774, fi r the recovery of perfons drowned or other- 
wife fulTocated. We have already given fome account 
of focieties inftituted in other countries with the fame 
views, and have alfo copied the directions of this fociety 
for the recovery of life, for which fee the article 
Drowning. We have therefore only to ftate, that the 
plan ( f this fociety is fo adverfe to any private inte- 
relled views, that it acquits its founders of all fordid 
motives. l‘Yr the medical practitioners accept no pe¬ 
cuniary rec<-mpeufe for the time which they des ote to 
a difficult and tedious p'rocefs ; for the anxiety which 
they feel while the event is doubtful; for the mortifi¬ 
cation which they too often undergo, when death, in 
fpite of all their efforts, atlaft carries off bis prey ; nor 
for the inlults to which they willingly expofe them- 
felve* from vulg tr incredulity. Their foie reward is in 
the holy joy of doing good. Of an inftitut’Oi) thus free 
in its or'gin from the fufpicion of ambitious views, and 
in its plan renouncing felf-intereft in every ftiape, phi¬ 
lanthropy muftbetbe only bafis. The good intention 
therefore of the fociety is proved by its conftitution ; 

the 


views of the lociety, he recommended to his clergy to promote them. They accordingly received the fecretary 
with much politenefs ; exhorted the people to fend their children to the PiGtcftar.t ichonls to be inftruCIcd in li¬ 
terature, to be taught to read the Scriptures in their own language, and to be made acqaa'nled with tljofe great 
principles of religion in which all Chriftians are agreed. What a bleffed reformation 1 
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R.-'ig!ous Uie wifeiom and utility of the undertaking are proved 
and Hu- by [ ts fijccefs: not 'lefs than 3000 fellow-creatures ha- 
n ^ n . eS °” wing fiqce its commencement been (1794) reflored to 
the community by its timely and indefatigable exer¬ 
tions. For it is to be obferved, that the benefit of this 
fociety is by no means confined to the two cafes of 
drowning and fufpenfion. Its timely fuccours have 
roufed the lethargy of opium taken in immoderate and 
repeated dofes; they have refcued the wretched viftims 
of intoxication; rekindled tire life extinguifhed by the 
fudden flroke of lightning ; recovered the apopleflic ; 
"reflored life to the infant that had loft it in the birth ; 
they have proved efficacious in cafes of accidental fmo- 
thering and of fuffocation by noxious damps; in in- 
ftances in which the tendernefs of the infant body or 
the debility of old age greatly leffen the previous 
probability of fuccefs ; infomuch that no fpecies of 
death feems to be placed beyond the reach of this fd- 
ciety’s affiftance, where the mifchief had gone no far¬ 
ther than an obflruiftion of the movements of the animal 
machine without any damage of the organs themfelves. 
In confequence of every neceffary affiftance afforded by 
this fociety, fimilar inftitutions have been eflabliffied at 
Algiers, Lifbon, Philadelphia, Bofton, Jamaica, Dublin, 
Leith, Glafgow, Aberdeen,* Birmingham, Gloucefter, 
Shropffiire,Northamptonffiire,Lancafler, Briftol, White¬ 
haven; Norwich, Exeter, Kent, and Newcaftle. The 
fociety has publiffied an 8vo volume with plates, confid¬ 
ing of cafes, correfpondence, and a variety of interefl- 
ing matter relating to the objeff of this benevolent infti- 
tution. 

6. The Philanthropic Society, was inflituted in Sep¬ 
tember 1788. It aims at the prevention of crimes, by 
removing out of the way cf evil counfel, and evil com¬ 
pany, thofe children who are, in the prefent (late of 
things, deflined to ruin. It ptopofes tQ educate and 
indraft in fome ufeful trade or occupation the children 
of convicts or-other infant poor who are engaged in 
vagrant or criminal courfes; thus to break the chain 
-of thofe pernicious confederacies, deprive the wicked of 
fucceffors, the gaols of inhabitants, juflice of its viftims, 
and by all thefe means add citizens to fociety. This 
inflitution is not only calculated to decreafe vice and 
infamy, but to increafe ufeful induflry; fo that thofe 
children who would otherwife fucceed to their parents’ 
hereditary crimes, and become the next race of beggars 
and thieves, will now be taught to fupply by hcneft 
means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To carry into effeft thefe defirable purpofes, it is the 
lirfl bufmefs of the fociety to feleft from prifons, and 
from the haunts of vice, profligacy, and beggary, fuch 
objefts as appear mofl likely to beconie obnoxious to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the community ; and, in the 
execution of this.duty, the affiftance of the magiftrates, 
the clergj’", and all who are interefled in the promotion 
of good morals and good government, is moftearneftly 
requefled. For the employment of the children, feveral 
houi’es are fupported, at Cambridge Heath, near Hack¬ 
ney, in each of which a mafter-workman is placed for 
the purpofe of teaching the children fome ufeful trade. 
The trades already eflabliffied are thofe of a printer, 
carpenter, fhoemaker, and taylor. The girls are at pre¬ 
fent educated as menialfervants. 

.In the year 1791 no lefs than 70 children were un¬ 


der the protection of this fociety, among whorh were ma- Sodctiesibr 
ny who had been guilty of various felonies, burglaries, Promoting 
and other crimes. Yet, Angular as it may appear, ; n Science snd 
lefs than two years thofe very children became no lefs re- 
markable for induflry, aftivily, decency, and'obedience, 
than they formerly were for the contrary vices. Such 
are the grounds on which the Philanthropic Society 
now claims the attention and folicits the patronage of 
the public. If we regard humanity and religion, this 
inflitution opens an afylum to the mofl forlorn and ab- 
jeft ofjthe human race; it befriends the mofl friend- 
lafs ; it faves from the certain and fatal confequences of 
infamy and vicious courfes orphans and deferted chil¬ 
dren. If we regard national profperity and the public 
welfare, it is calculated to increafe induflry; and it di¬ 
rects that induftry into the mofl ufeful and neceffary 
channels. If we regard felf-intereft,!its immediate objedl 
is to proteft our perfons from affault and murder, our 
property from depredation, and our peaceful habitations 
from the defperatefeury of midnight incendiaries. 

One guinea per annum ccsnflitutes a member of the 
fociety ; and L. 10 at one payment a member for life. 

A life-fubfcription, or an annual payment of at leaft two 
guineas, is a neceffary qualification for being eledled in¬ 
to the committee, 

II. Societies for Promoting Science and Li¬ 
terature. 

1. The Royal Society of London is an academy or body 
of perfons of eminent learning, inflituted by Charles II. 
for the promoting of natural knowledge. The origin 
of this fociety is traced by Dr Sprat, its earliefl hillo- 
rian, no farther back than to “ fome fpace after the end 
of the civil wars” in the lafl century. The feene of the 
firfl meetings of the learned men who laid the founda¬ 
tion of it, is by him fixed in the univerfity of Oxford at 
the lodgings of Dr Wilkins warden of Wadham col¬ 
lege. But Dr Birch, on the authority of Dr Wallis, 
one of its earliefl and mofl confiderable members, af- 
figns it an earlier origin. According to him, certain 
worthy perfons, refiding in London about the year 
1645, being “ inquifitive into natural and the new and 
experimental philofophy, agreed to meet weekly on a 
certain day, to difeourfe upon fuch fubjefts, and were 
known .by the title of The Invlfihle or Philofophical Col¬ 
lege.” - In the years 1648 and 1649, the company who 
formed thefe meetings were divided, part retiring to Ox¬ 
ford and part remaining in London; but they conti- 
nued the fame purfuits as when united, corr.efpohding 
with each other, and giving a mutual account of their 
refpeftive difeoveries. About the year 1659 the great¬ 
er part of the Oxford fociety returned to London, and 
again uniting with their fellow-labourers, met once, if 
not twice, a-week at Greffiam college, during term 
time, till they were fcattered by the public diflraftions 
of that year, and the place of their meeting made a 
quarter for foldiers. On the reftoration 1660 their 
meetings were revived, and attended by p. greater con- 
courfe of men eminent for their rank and learning. 

They were at lafl taken notice of by the king, who 
having himfelf a confiderable tafte for phyfical fcience, 
was pleafed to grant them an ample charter, dated tile 
1 yih of July 1662, and afterwards a fecond dated 15th 
April 1663, by wlfich they were erected into a corpo¬ 
ration^ 
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■Pci vtiirT .r ration, coufi fling cf aprefider.t, council, and fellows,for 
Promoting promoting natural knowledge ; and to give their invefti- 
Pcftncear.d Elions, againft which ftrange prejudices were entertain- 
ed, every poffible fupport, hel'ometimes honoured their 
meetings with his preJ'ence. 

Their manner of electing fellows is by balldting. 
Their council are in number 21, including the prefi- 
' dent, vice prefident, treafurer, and two fecretaries; n 
of which are continued for the next year, and 10 more 
added to them ; all chofen on St Andrew’s day. Each 
member at his admiffion fubfcribes an engagement that 
he will endeavour to promote the good of the fociety ; 
from which he may be freed at any time, by lignifying 
to the prefident that he defires to withdraw. The 
charges have been different at different times, and were 
at fir ft irregularly paid ; but they are now five guineas 
paid to the treafurer at admiffion ; and 13 s. per quar¬ 
ter fo long as the perfon continues a member : or, in 
lieu of the annual fubfeription, a compofition of 25 gui¬ 
neas in one payment. 

Their defign is, to “ make faithful records of all the 
works of nature or art which come within their reach ; 
fo that the prefent as well as future ages may be enabled 
to put a mark on errors which have been ftrengthened 
by long prefeription ; to reftore truths that have been 
negle£ted; to pufh tbofe already known to more va¬ 
rious ufes ; to make the way more paffable to what re¬ 
mains unrevealed,” See. To this purpofe they have 
made a great number of experiments and obfervations 
on moft of the works of nature; and alfo numbers of 
Ihort hiftories of nature, arts, manufactures, ufeful en¬ 
gines, contrivances, &c. The fervices which they have 
rendered to the public are very great. They have im¬ 
proved naval, civil, and military architecture ; advanced 
the fecurity and perfection of navigation ; improved 
agriculture; and put not only Great Britain but alfo 
Ireland, the plantations, &c. upon planting. They 
have regiftered experiments, hiftories, relations, obfer¬ 
vations, &c. and reduced them into one common flock ; 
and h^ve, from time to time, publilhed thofe which they 
reckoned moft ufeful, under the title of Philofophical 
TranfaS'ions , &c. and laid the reft up in public regifters, 
to be nakedly tranfmitted to pofterity, as a folid ground¬ 
work for future fyftems. 

They have a library adapted to their inftitution ; to¬ 
wards which Mr Henry Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk contributed the Norfolcian library, and which 
is, at this time, greatly increafed by a continual feries of 
benefactions. The mufeum or repofitory of natural 
and artificial rarities, given them by Daniel -Colwal, 1 
Efq ; and fmee enriched by many others, is now remo-. 
red to the Britifh mufeum, and makes a part of that 
great repofitory. Their motto is Nullius in verba ; and 
their place of afiembling is Somerfet-houfe in the Strand. 
Sir Godfrey Copley, baronet, left five gtfineas to be 
given annually to the perfon who fhould write the belt 
paper in the year, under the head of experimental phi- 
lolophy. This reward, which is now changed to a 
gold medal, is the bigheft honour the fociety can be¬ 
llow. It is conferred on St Andrew’s day. 

'V 2. The Royal Society of Edinburgh , was incorporated 
by royal charter on the 29th of March 1783, and has 
for its objeCt the cultivation of every branch of lcience, 
erudition, and tafte. Its rife and progrefs towards its 
prefent ftate was as follows; In the year 1718a literary 


fociety was pftabliffied in Edinburgh by the learned Soviet iv-fui- 
Ruddimanand others, which in 1731 was fucceeded by ’ oomotimt 
a fociety inftituted for the improvement of medical Literature, 
knowledge. In the year 1739 the celebrated Mac- 
lauriii conceived the idea of enlarging the plan of this 
fociety, by extending it to fubjeCts of philofophy and 
literature. The inftitution was accordingly new mo¬ 
delled by a printed fet of laws and regulations, the 
number of members was increafed, and they were di~ 
ftinguifhed from that timeb'y the tide of The Society for 
Improving Arts and Sciences, or more generally by the 
title of The Pbilofoph,cal Society of Edinburgh. Its 
meetings, however, were foon interrupted by the difor- 
ders of the country during the rebellion in 1745 ; and 
they were not renewed till the year 1752. Soon after 
this period the fir ft volume of the TranfaCtions of the 
Philofophical Society of Edinburgh was publiftied un¬ 
der the title of Effays and Obfervations , Phyfical and Li¬ 
terary, and was followed by other volumes of acknow¬ 
ledged merit. About the end of the year 1782, in a 
meeting of the profeffors of the univerfity of Edinburgh,, 
many of whom were likewife members of the Philofo- 
phical Society, and warmly attached to its interefts, a 
fcheme was propofed by the Rev. Dr Robertfon, prin¬ 
cipal of the univerfity, for the eftablifhment of a new 
fociety on a more extended plan, and after the model of 
fome of the foreign academies. It appeared an expe¬ 
dient meafure to folicit the royal patronage to an infti- 
tution of this nature, which promifed to be of nation, 
al importance, and to requeft an eftablifhment by char¬ 
ter from the crown. The plan was approved and a- 
dppted; and the Philofophical Society, joining its in¬ 
fluence as a body in feconding the application from the 
univerfity, his majefty, as we have already o^ferved,. 
was pleafed to incorporate The Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh by charter. 

This fociety cof.fifts of ordinary and; honorary mem¬ 
bers ; and the honorary places are reftricted to per- 
fons refiding out of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
ele&ion of new members is appointed to be made at 
two ftated general meetings, which are to be held on 
the fourth Monday of January and the fourth Mon¬ 
day of June. A candidate for the place of an ordi¬ 
nary member muft fignify by a letter, addreffed to one 
of the members, his wiih to be received into the fo¬ 
ciety. He muft then be publicly propofed at leaft a 
month before the day of eledtion. If the propofal be 
feconded by two of the members prefbnt, his name is to 
be inferted in the lift of candidates, and hung up in the 
ordinary place of meeting. The election is made by 
ballot, and is determined in favour of a candidate, if he 
ihall have the votes of two thirds of thofe prefent, in a 
meeting confifting of at leaft 21 members. The gene¬ 
ral bulinefs of the fociety is managed by a prefident, 
two vice-prefidents, with a council of 12, a general fe- 
cretary, and a treafurer. Thefe officers are chofen by 
ballot annually on the laft Monday of November. All 
public deeds, whether of a civil or of a literary nature, 
are tranfadled by this board, and proceed in the name 
of the prefident or vice prefident. 

As it was thought that the members v’ould have a 
greater inducement to punctual attendance on the meet¬ 
ings of the fociety, if they had fome general intimation 
ot the nature of the fnbjects which were to be cortfi- 
ckred, and made the topic; d converfation, it was there- 

, fore 
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Socletiesfor fore refolved to divide the fociety into two claffes, 
Promoting which fhould meet and deliberate feparately. One of 
Literature c ^ a ^ es is denominated the Phyfieal Clafs , and has 

for its department the feienees of mathematics, natural 
philofophy, chemiftry, medicine, natural hiftory, and 
whatever relates to the improvement of arts and manu- 
fadtures. The other is denominated the Literary Clafs, 
and has for its department literature, philology, hiftory, 
antiquities, and fpeculative philofophy. Every member 
is defired af his admiflion to intimate which of thofe 
claffes he wifhes to be more particularly affociated with ; 
but he is at the fame time intitled to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the other clafs, and to take part in all, its pro¬ 
ceedings. Each of the claffes has four prefidents and 
two fecretaries, who officiate by turns. The meetings, 
of the phyfieal clafs are held on the firft Mondays of 
January, February, March, April, July, Augu{l, No¬ 
vember, and December; and the meetings of the Lite¬ 
rary clafs are held on the third Mondays of January, 
February, March, April, June, July, November, and 
December, at 7 o’clock afternoon. 

At thefe . meetings the written effays and obferva- 
tions of the members of the fociety, or. their cetre- 
fpondents, are read publicly, and become the fubjeds^ 
of converfation. The fubjefls of thefe effays and ob¬ 
servations are announced at a previous meeting, in, or¬ 
der to engage the attendance of jhofe members who 
may be particularly interefted in them. The author of 
each differtation is likewife defirec^ to furnifh the fociety 
with in abftrad of it, to be react at the next enfffing 
meeting, when the converfation is renewed vyith iqcrea- 
fed advantage, from the knowledge previqufly acquired 
of the fubjecl. At the fame, meetings are exhibited 
fuch fpecimens of natural or artificial cuiipfities, fuch 
remains of antiquity, and fuch experiments,, as are 
thought worthy of the attention of the fociety. AH 
objeds of natural hiftory prefented to the fociety, ary 
ordered by the charter of the ; inftitution, to b s dep n * 
fited, on receipt, in the mufeum' qf the univ&rfityqf 
Edinburgh ; and all remains of antiquity, public records, 
or ancient manuferipts, in the library belonging tp the 
faculty of advocates at Edinburgh. 

The ordinary members, whole. ufual refidence is in 


ly, to extend their inquiries after the powers of par- Societicefor 
ticular medicines in the cure of particular cafes; the Pronjettag 
collections of this fociety have been already publiftied, a ”' 1 

under the tide of Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, _ — f,. 

in feveral volumes. 

4. Lhe Medical Society of Edinburgh was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1778; but there appears to have 
been in that city a voluntary affociationr of the fame 
name from the firft eftablilhment of a regular fchool of 
phyfic in the jjniverfity. To the voluntary fociety the 
public is indebted: for fix volumes of curious and ule- 
iul effays, colleded principally- by the late Dr Monro 
from June 173 1 to June 1736; but in the year 1739 
that fociety was united to another,, as we have already 
abferved .nr a .former article. The ordinary mem¬ 
bers of the prefent medical fociety are eledted by bal¬ 
lot, and three diffentieni exclude a candidate ; an or¬ 
dinary member may alfo be eledted an honorary mem¬ 
ber, who enjoys the privileges of the others, and re¬ 
ceives a diploma, but is freed from the obligat ion of at¬ 
tendance, delivering papers in rotation, See. to which 
the ordinary members are-fubjedfc;.but in this cafe the 
votes mull be unanimous, . The meetings of their fociety 
are-held every Saturday evening in their own hall, du¬ 
ring the winter feafon, when papers on medical lubjecls 
are, delivered by the feveral members in rotation; and 
fqur oh theie are annually eledted to fil} the chair in ro¬ 
tation, with the title of annual prefidents. 

, 5. The Royal Medical Society of Paris was inftituted in 
1776. The members are divided into aifociates ordi¬ 
nary, limited to 30,, honorary to 12, extraordinary to 
6p, and foreign to 60, and xorrefpondents. This fociety 
has publiftied feveral volumes of Memoirs in 4to, 

6. Afmtic Society, an inftitution planned by the late 
illuftriou^ Sir William Jones, and adtually formed, at 
Calcutta on the 15th of January, j 784, for the purpofe 
of tracing the hiftory, antiquities, arts, feienees, and li- 
teratqre.fOf foe immenfe continent of Afia, As it was 
refolded to follow as nearly as poffrble the .plan of the 
K0.Y4L, Society of London, of which-the king is pa¬ 
tron, the, patronage ;jof : the Afiatic Society was offered 
to the governor-general and council, as the executive 
power in the territories of the company. By their ac- 


the city of Edinburgh qr its irqmediate neighbourhood, ceptai}ce-pj this offer, MrHaffings, as governor-gene- 
are expedted to attend regularly the monthly meetings.; •> ral, appeared among the patrons of the new fociety; 
and are required to defray, by an annual contribution, “-but he leemed in his,private ftatiomas the firft liberal 
the current expences of the inftitution. The members promoter of ufeful knowledge in Bengal, and efpecially 
who refide at fuch a diftance from Edinburgh, that as .the, great enequrager of Perfian and Slianfcrit literal 
they cannot enjoy the advantages arifmg from a regular ture, to deferve a .particular mark of diftindtion he 
attendance on the meetings of the fociety,,are not.fub,-. was req.ueffed, therefore to, accept, the honorary title of 
jedted to any contribution for defraying its expences,^ president. This was handfomely declined in a letter 
but have a fight to attend, thofe meetings when occa- from Mr Haftings, in. which he requeiled to yield his 
ffonallv in Edinburgh, and to take part in all their pro- pretenfions to tlie gentleman whofe genius planned the 
ceedings. inftitution, and was moll capable of condudting it to the 

Three volumes of the Tranfadticns of the fociety have attainment of the great andfplendid purpofes of itsfor- 
been publiftied, which bear ample teftimoriy to the learn- mation.” Gn the receipt of this letter, Sir William 
ing and acutenefs of their yarious authprs. Jones was nominated prefident of the fociety ; and we 

3. Medical Society of London, inftituted in the year cannot give the reader a view of the objedl of the infti- 
1752, on the plan recommended by Lord Jbzcpn (De tution in clearer language than that which lie employed 
Augm. Sclent, lib, iv. cap, 2.), Jo revive the, Hippocra- in his firft difo wfe from the chair, 
tic method of compofing narratives of particular cafes, “ It is your defign, I conceive,(faid the president) 
in winch the nature of the difeafe, the manner of treat- ta. take an ample fpace for your learned inveftigations, 
ing it, and the confeqitences,, are to.be fpecified ; to at- bounding them only by the geographicaljimits of Afia ; 
tempt the cure of thofe difeafes which, in his opinion, fo that, confidering Hindoftan as a centre, and turning 
have been too boldly pronounced incurable; and, laft- your eyes in idea to the north, yea have on your right 


4 


many 
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5 ikk tics many Important kingdoms in the ealtern peninfula, the 
or Pro- ancient and wonderful empire of China with all her Tar- 
«^ C1 - tarian dependencies, anct that of Japan, with the duller 
l iterature of precious illands, in w hich many lingular curiofities 
have too long been conceded : before you lies that pro¬ 
digious chain ot mountains, which forrneily perhaps 
were a barrier again!! th; violence of the fea, and be¬ 
yond them the very inlerefting country of Tibet, and 
the vail regions of Tai c try, from which, as from the 
Trojan horfe of the poetc, have ilfued fo many confum- 
mate warriors, whofe domain has extended at lead from 
the banks of the Ilyflus to the mouths of the Ganges: 
on your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces 
of Iran or Perfia, the unmeafured and perhaps unmea- 
furable deferts of Arabia, and the once flouriihing king¬ 
dom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles that the Arabs 
have fubdued or colonized ; and farther weft ward, the 
Afiatic dominions of the Turkilh fultans, whofe moon 
feerns approaching rapidly to Its wane. By this great 
circumference the field ofyourufefulrefearch.es will be 
inclofed ; but fince Egypt had unqueftionably an old 
connection with this country, ii not with China, fince 
the language and literature of. the Abyffinians bear a 
manifelt affinity to thofe of Afia, fince the Arabian 
arms prevailed along the African coaft of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and even erefted a powerful dynally on the 
continent of Europe, you may not be diipleafed occa- 
fionally to follow the ftreams of Afiatic learning a little 
beyond its natural boundary ; and, if it be neceflary or 
convenient that a fhort name or epithet be given to our 
fociety, in order to diftingnilh it in the world, that of 
Afiatic appears both claffical and proper, whether we 
confider the place or the objedt of the inflitution, and 
preferable to Oriental., which is in tiuth a word merely 
relative, and though commonly ufed in Europe, con¬ 
veys no very diftindt idea. 

“ If now it be afked, What are the intended objedts 
of our inquiries within thefe fpacious limits ? we anfwer, 
Man and Nature ; whatever is performed by the one 
or produced by the other. Human knowledge has been 
elegantly analjfed according to the three great faculties 
of the mind, memory , reafon , and imagination, which we 
conftantly find employed in arranging and retaining, 
comparing and diftinguifhing, combming and diverfify- 
ing, the ideas, which we receive through our fenfes, or 
acquire by refledtion : hence the three main branches of 
learning a rt, hijlory, fcience, and art; the firft compre- 
•hends either an account of natural produdtions, or the 
genuine records of empires and Hates ; the fecond em¬ 
braces the whole circle of pure and'mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far as they depend on 
the reafoning faculty ; and the third includes all the 
beauties of imagery an J the charms of-invention, dif- 
played in modulated language, or reprefented by colour, 
figure, or found. 

“ Agreeably to this analyfis, you will invefligate 
whatever is rare in the (lupendous fabric of nature, will 
coircd the geography of Afia by new obfervations and 
difeoveries; will trace the annals and even traditions of 
thofe nations who from time to time have peopled or 
defolated it ; and will bring to light their various forms 
of government, with their inftitutions civil and religious; 
you will examine their improvements and methods in 
arithmetic and geometry ; in trigonometry, menfura- 
tion, mechanics, optics, aftronomy, and general phy- 
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lies; their fyflems of moralty, grammar, rhetoric, and Sodctiei 
dia’.edtic ; their fkill in chirurgery and medicine; and !jr ^ ro ', 
their advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and "nceTaiid 
chemifhy. To this you will add refearche: into their 
agriculture, manufactures, trade; and whilft you in- 
quire with pleafureinto their mafic, architecture, paint¬ 
ing, and poetry, will not neglect thole infeiior arts by 
which the comforts and even elegancies of focial life are 
fupplied or improved. You may obferve, that I have 
omitted their languages, the diverfity and difficulty efi 
which are a fad obftacle to the progrefs of uilful know¬ 
ledge ; but I have ever confidered languages as the 
mere inlhuriients of real learning, and think them im¬ 
properly confounded with learning itfelf: the attain* 
ment of them,is, however indifpenfably neceflary; and 
if to the Perfian, Armenian, Turkilh, and Arabic, could 
be added not only the Shanfcrit, the treafures cf which 
we may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the Chi- 
r.efe, Tartarian, Japanefe, and the various infular dia¬ 
lers, an immenfe mine would then be open, in wlfch 
we might labour with equal delight and advantage.” 

Of this fociety three volumes of the Tranfadtions 
have been publiihed, which are replete with informa¬ 
tion in a high degree curious and important; and wO 
hope that the European world fhall loon be favoured 
with another. The much to be lamented death of the 
accomplilhed prefident may indeed damp the fpirit of 
inveftigaticn among the members ; for to conquer diffi¬ 
culties fo great as they mult meet with, a portion feetru 
to be neceflary of that enthufiafm which accompanied 
all the purfnits of Sir William Jones; but his fuccelTor 
is a man of great worth and learning, and we trull will 
ufe his utmolt endeavours to have the plan completed of 
which Sir William gave the outlines. 

5. The American Philofophical Society, held at Phila¬ 
delphia, was formed in January 1769 by the union cf 
two focieties which had formerly fubfifted in that city. 

This fociety extends its a.tention to geography, ma¬ 
thematics, natural philofophy, and altrcnomy ; medi¬ 
cine and anatomy ; natural hiftory and cbemillry ; trade 
and commerce; mechanics'and architecture; hulbandry 
and American improvements. Its officers are a patron, 
prefident, three vice-prefidents, one treafurer, four fe- 
cretaries, and three curators, who are anually chofen 
by ballot. The duty of the prefident, vice-prefidents, 
treafurer, and fecretaries, is the fame as in other focie¬ 
ties. The bufinefs of the curators is to take the charge 
of all fpecimens of natural productions, wheiher of the 
animal, vegetable, or foffil kingdom ; all models of 
machines and inliruments; and all other matters be¬ 
longing to the fociety which fhall be intruded to (hem. 

The ordinary meetings are held on the firft and third 
Fridays of every month from October to May inclufive. 

This fociety was incorporated by charter 15th March 
1780 ; and has publiihed three volumes of its Tran fac¬ 
tions, containing many ingenious papers on general li¬ 
terature and the feienees, f.s Well as rejecting thofe 
fi’ibjects peculiar to Ameiica. It is a delightful prnf- 
pect to the philofopher to confider, that Ana, Europe, 
and America, though far feparated and divided into a 
vaiiety of political Hates, are all three combined to 
promote the caufe of knowledge and truth. 

6. A L'terary and Philofophical Society of confiderabie 
reputation has been lately eftablilhed at Mancheftet, 
under .he duedtion of two prefidents, four vicfc-preli- 
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Societies dents,'and two fiecretaries. The number of members is 
for Pro- limited to 50 ; befides whom there are feveral honorary 
e'xe'and 0 *" mem ^ eis > a ^ °f whom are eleffed by ballot; and the 
.Literature. °® cers are chofen annually, in April, Four volumes of 
valuableeffayshavebeenalready puhlifhedby thisfociety. 

7. Society for Promoting the Djfcovery of the. Interior 
Parts of Africa. This lociety or affociation for explo¬ 
ring the internal diRriffs of Africa, of which fo little is 
at prefent known, was formed in London by fome opu¬ 
lent individuals in 1788 ; who, ftfongly impreifed vyitL 
.a conviffion of the practicability and utility of thus en¬ 
larging the fund of human knowledge, determined, if 
poffible, to refeue the age from that ftigma which at« 
laches to its ignorance of fo large and to near a portion 
of the globe. The founders of this focipty refolved to 
admit no man a member for a fhorter period than three 
years, during which he mull pay annually Into the 
public fund five guineas. After three years, any mem¬ 
ber, upon giving a year’s notice, may withdraw himfelf 
from the alfociation. During the firft 12 monjths each 
of the members was allowed to recommend for the ap¬ 
probation of the fociety fuch of his friends as he might 
think proper to be admitted into it; but fince that pe¬ 
riod vve believe all additional members have been eleffed 
'by a ballot of the affociatson at large. A committee 
was chofen by ballot to manage the funds of the fociety, 
to choofe proper perfons to be fent on the djfcovery of 
-the interior parts of Africa, and to carry oh the! focie¬ 
ty’s correfpondence, with exprefs injunffions. to difclofe 
no intelligence received from their agents but fo the fq- 
ciety at large. But a fuller account of the nature of 
this eftabhlhment, and the very happy, efforts, they have 
made, may be feen in the fuperb edition of their pro¬ 
ceedings printed in 1790, 4to for their pvvn ufe; or in 
the 8vo edition fince' made public. They foon found 
two gentlemen, Mr Lucas, and Mr Ledyard, wh.o were 
ilngularly well qualified for the important miftiom ffhe 
information they have acquired will be found in the 
. above work ; with a new'map by Mr Rennel, exibit- 
■ ing the geographical knowledge collected by the Afri¬ 
can alibciation. Mr Ledyard. very unfortunately died 
during his refearches at Cairo. ' ' ... 

8. Phe Society of Antiquaries of London, ;Was, founded 
about the year 1572 by Archbilhop Parker, a, munifi¬ 
cent patron of learned men. For ihe. fpace.pf 2.0 years 
it aflembled in the ho ufe of Sir Robert Cotton jjjn 
1589 they refolved to' apply to Queen Elizabeth for a 
charter and a public building where they might hold 
their meetings 5 but it is uncertain whether any fuch 
. application was ever made. In the mean'time, the.re¬ 
putation ofthe fociety gradually increafed, and at length 
it excited the jealoufy of James I. who was afraid left 
it fhould prefume to canvafs the feertk tranfafflqr.'s of 
his government. He accordingly diffolved ijf,. But in 
the beginning of the prefent century, the Antiquarian 
Society began to revive ; and a number of gentlemen, 
eminent for their affection to this fcience, had weekly 
meetings, in which they examined the antiquities and 
hiftory of Great Britain preceding the reign of James I. 
but without excluding any other remarkable antiquities 
that might be offered to them. From this time (lie 
fociety grew in importance ; and in 1750 they unani- 
iraoufly refolved to petition the king for a charter of in¬ 
corporation.. This they obtained the year following, by 


the influence ofthe celebrated earl of Hardwlcke, then Societies 
lord-chaneellor, and Martin Folkes, Efq ; who was then for Pro- ,, 
their prefident. The king declared himfelf their foun- mot ingSci.. 
der and patron, and empowered them to have a body of Literature 
ftatutes, and a common feal, and to hold in perpetuity 
lands, &c. to the yearly value of L. 1000. 

The chief object of the inquiries and refearches of . 
the fociety are Britifh antiquities and hiftory; not, 
however, wholly excluding thofe of other countries. It 
muft be acknowledged, that the ftudy of antiquity of¬ 
fers to the curious and inqpifitive a large field for re- 
fearch and amufement. The inquirer in this branch 
furnifhes the hiftorian with his beft materials, while he 
diftinguifhes from truth the fictions of a bold invention, 
and alcertair.s the credibility of faffs; andto the philo¬ 
sopher he prcien'.s a fruitful fource of ingenious /pecu¬ 
lation, while he points out to him the way of thinking, 
and, the man,ners. of men, under,^11-the varieties of afpeff 
in which they have appeared. .. 

An antiquarian ought to be a man of folid judgment, 
poflelied of learning and fcience, that he may not be an 
enthufiallic admirer of every thing that is ancient mere¬ 
ly becaule it is ancientbut be qualified to diftinguifh 
between thole refearches which are valuable and impor- 
■ tarit and drofe which are trifling and ufelefs. It is from 
the want ofthefe qualifications that fome meri have con- 
fraffed fuch a blind paftion for every thing that is an¬ 
cient, that , they have expoled themfelves to ridicule,, 
and their ftudy to contempt. But if a regard to utili¬ 
ty were always to regulate the purfuitsftk the antiqua¬ 
rian, the lhafts offatire would no longer be levelled at 
him ; but he would be refpeffed as the man - who labours 
to reftore of to preferve fuch ancient produffions as are 
fuited to illuminate religion, philofophy, and hiftory, or 
to improve the arts.of life. 

We by po meansj intend to apply thefe obfervation» 
to any particular fociety of antiquarians ; but we throw 
them out, becau'.i' we know that an afliduous ftudy of 
antiquity is apt, like the ardent purfuit of money, to 
lofe light of its original objeff, and to degenerate into a 
paftion;' which miftakes the mean for the end, and con- 
fiders poffeffidn without a regard to utility as enjoy¬ 
ment. 

An affociation fimilar to that ofthe Antiquarian Sp- 
cjety, of London xvas founded in Edinburgh in 1780, 
and received the royld'charter in 1783. 

Befides thefe literary fodetics here mentioned, there 
are a great, number moie.in different parts of Europe, 
fome o ' which are noticed under the article Academy. 

Thofe which ; are‘omitted are not omitted on account 
of any idea pf their inferior importance ; but either be- 
caufe vve have had no accefs it) authentic information, 
or became they refemble the focieties already deferibed 
fo ciolei'y, that, wc could have given nothing but their 
nappes. 

HI. Societies for EncoCraqing and Promoting; 

Arts, Manufactures, life . 

■I. London Society for the Encuragement of Arts, Ma - 
nifaQures, and Commerce, was inftituted in the year 
1754 by Lord F’ojkftone, Lord Romney, Dr Stephen- 
Hales, and a few private;, gentlemen ; but the merit of 
this inftitution chiefly belonged to Mr William Shipley, 

&a 
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Societies an ingenious mechanic; who, though deriving no ad- No perfon fliall receive any premium, bounty, or encou- 
forEn- vantages from learning, by unwearied perfonal attend- ragement, from the fociety for any matter for which 
couraging- ance found means to engage a few perfons of rank and he has obtained or propofes to obtain a patent. No 
Notin'*" f° rtun€ t0 meet; at Peele’s coffeehoufe in Fleetftreet,'. member of this fociety Ihall be a canditate for or in- 
Arts, Ma- an ^ t0 adopt a plan for promoting arts and mapufac- titled to receive any premium, bounty, or reward what- 
nufaflures, tures. foever, except the honorary medal of the fociety. 

&c. The office-bearers of this fociety are a prefident, 12 The refpedlability of the members who compofe it 
vice-prefidents, a fecretary, and regifter. Their pro- may he feen by peruling the lift which generally accom- 
ceedings are regulated by a body, of rules arid orders panies their Tranfacftions. In the laft volume (vol. xii.) 
eftablilhed by the whole fociety, arid printed for the ufe it occupies no lefs than 43 pages. Some idea may be 
All queftions arid debates are determl 


Societies ’ 
for En¬ 
couraging”.- 
and Pro-i 
raoting 
Arts, IWa-. 
nufadture^J - 
&c. • 


of the members, 
ned by the holding rip of hands, or by ballot if required ; 
and no matter can be confirmed without the affent of a 
majority at two meetings. They invite all the world 
to propofe fubjedts for encouragement; and whatever is 
deemed deferving attention, is referred to the confidera- 
tion of a committee, which,’ after due inquiry and de¬ 
liberation, make their report to the whole fociety, 
where it is approved, rejefted, or altered. A lift is 
printed, and publilhed every year of the matters, for 
which they propofe to give premiums 5 which premiums 
aTe either fums o£’money, and thofe fometimes very 
confiderable ones ; or the fociety’s riiedal in gold orfil- 
ver, which they confider as, the greateft honour they 
can beftow r . All poffible care is taken to prevent par¬ 
tiality in the diftribution of their premiums, by defiring 


formed of the wealth of this fociety, by obferving that 
the lift of their premiums fills g6 pages and amounts to 
250 in number. Thefe corifift of gold medals worth from 
30 to 50, and in a few inftances to xoo, guineas j and 
filver medals valued at to guineas. 

This fociety is one of the rnoft important in Great 
Britain. Much morley has been expended by it, and 
many are the valuable effeifts of which it has been pro¬ 
ductive. Among thele we reckon not only the difeo-. 
veries which it has excited, but the inftitution of other 
focieties on the fame principles to which it has given 
birth j and we do not hefitate to conclude, that future 
ages will confider the founding of this fociety'as one of 
the moil remarkable epochs in the hlftory of the arts. 
We COriteihplate with pleafure the beneficial effedts- 
which mull refult to this nation and to mankind by the 


the claimants’ names to be concealed, and by appoint;- diffufion of fuch inftitutions j and rejoice in the hope 


that the adlive J minds ofjthe people of Great Britain, 
inftead of being employed as formerly in ccntroverfies 
about religion, which engender firife, or in difeuffions' 
concerning' the theory of politics, which lead to the 
adoption of fchemes inconfiftent with the nature and 
The chief objeCts of the attention of the Society for condition of man, will foon be more generally united 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com* into, affociations for promoting ufeful knowledge and 


ing committees (who when they find occalion call to, 
their affiftance the moft flcilful artifts) for the ftriCl ex¬ 
amination of the real merit of all matters and things 
brought before them, in confequence of their pre- 


rniums. 


folid improvement, and for alleviating the diftreffes of 
their fellow-creatures. 

2. Society inftituted at Bath for the r Encouragement of 
Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. It’was 
founded iri the j^ear 1777 by feveral gentlemen who met 
at the city of Bath. This fcheme met with a very fa¬ 
vourable reception both from the wealthy and learned. 
The wealth^ fubferibed very liberally, and the learned 

communicated many important papers. On application 

The following are fbme of the moft important rejgii- to the London arid provincial focieties inftituted for the 


merce, in the application of their rewards, are ingenuity 
in the feveral branches of the polite and liberal arts, 
ufeful difcoyeries, arid improvement in agriculture, ma¬ 
nufactures, mechanics, aiict chemiftry,or the laying open 
of any fuch to the public j, and, in general, all fuch ufe¬ 
ful inventions, difeoveries, or improvements (though not 
mentioned in th.e book of premiums), as may appear to 
have a tendency to the advantage of trade rind com¬ 


merce, 


lations of this fociety. It is required that the matters 
for which preiriiuiris are offered be delivered in without 
names, or any intimation to whom they belong 5 that 
each particular thing be marked in what, manner each 
claimant thinks fit, fuch claimant fending with it a' pa¬ 
per fealed u$ having on the outfide a correfponding 
mark, and on the infide the claimant’s name and ad- 
drefsand all candidates ate" to take notice, that no 


like purpofes, they very politely offered their affiftance. 
Seven volumes of their tranfaClions have already been 
publifhed, containing very valuable experiments and ob- 
fervations, particularly refpeflingagriculture, which well 
deferve the attention of all farmers in the kingdom. 
Wd 'have confulted them with much fatisfaClion bn fe¬ 
veral occafibnS, arid have frequently referred to them in 
the courfe of this work ; and therefore, with pleafure. 


claim for a premium will be attended to, urilefs the con- embrace the prefent opportunity of repeating our obli- 
ditions of the advertifement are fully complied with, gations. We owe the fam£ acknowledgments to the 
Np papers fhall be opened brit fuch as fhall gain b're- Society for the Improvement of Arts, &c. of London, 
rniiims, unlefs where it appears to the fociety abfolute- 3. Society for Working Mines, an affociation lately 
ly neceffary for the determination of the claim r all the formed on the continent of Europe. This inftitution 


reft ihall be returned unopened, with the matters to 
which they belong, if inquired after by the marks with¬ 
in two years ; after’which time, if not demanded, they 
ftiall be publicly burnt unopened at feme meeting’of the 
fociety. All the premiums of this foejety are defigned 


arofe from'the Accidental meeting of feveral mineralo-. 
gifts at Skleno near Schemnitz in Hungary, who were 
collected in order to examine a new method of amalga-, 
mation. Struck with the fhackles impofed on minera-, 
logy by monopolizers of hew and ufeful proceffes, they 


for that part of Great Britain called England, the do- thought no method fo effedtual to break them, as form- 
minion of Wales, |uid t'her town of Berwick upon ing a fociety, whofe common labourslhould bediredtedt® 
Tweed, uulefs exprefsly mentioned to the contrary, fix mining oh its fureft principles; and whofe memoirs, 
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fprciiJ overall Europe might offer to ever/ adventurer • to fee the ftudy of' feveral other fciences purfued m the Societies 
the remit of the rrfeun-hes, of which the/ are die ob- fame manner. forEn- 

ject. By thefe means the/ fuppofed, that there would 5. The Society for the Improvement of Naval Archltec- 
be a mafs of information collected ; the interefts of in- tare, was founded in 179.1. The objeCt of it is to en- 
dividuals would be loft in the general intereft ; and the courage ever/ ufeful invention and difcover/relating to Arts,' mE 
one would materially affift the other. Impofture and naval architecture as far as (hall be m their power, both nufadf ures, 
quackery would, by the fame means,, be baniihed from by honorary and pecuniary rewards. They have in &c. 
a fcience, which muft be improved by philofophy and v >ew particularly to improve the theories of floating bo- 
experience; and the fociety, they fuppofed, would find, dies and of the refiftance of fluids;, to procure draughts 
in the confidence which they infpired,..the reward and- and models of different veffels, together with calcu- 
the encouragement of their labours. They defign, that ations, of their capacity, centre of gravity, tonnage, 
the memoirs which they publifti (hall be (hort and &c. ; to make obfervations and experiments themfelves, 
clear ; truth muft be their bafts, and every idle difeuf- and to point 6ut fetch obfervations and experiments as 
(ion, every foreign digreffion, muft be baniihed ; poli- appear beft calculated to further their defigns, and inoft 
tics and. finance muft b§ avoided, though the differta- deferving thofe premiums which the fociety can be- 
vions may feem to lead to wards, them ; and they oblige flow. But though the improvement of naval architec- 
themfelves to oppofe the. affeCfat.ion of brilliancy,, and tyre in all its branches be certainly the principal objeCt 
the oftentation of empty fpeculation, when compared of this inftitution, yet the fociety do not by any means 
with plain, fimple, and ufeful faffs. intend to confine themfelves merely to the fotm and. 

The objeCt of the fociety is phyfical, geography mi- (IruCture of veflels.™ Every fubordinate and collateral 
neralogy founded on chemiftry ; the management of ore purfuit will claim a fhare of the attention of the fociety 
in the different operations which it undergoes; fubter- in proportion to its merits'; and whatever may have 
raneous geometry ; the hiftory of mining j founderies, any tendency to render navigation more fafe, falutary, 
and the proceffes for the extraction of metals from the and even pleafant, Will not be negleCted. 
ores^ either by fufion or amalgamation, in every inftaiice This inftitution owes its exiftence to the patriotic dif- 
applied to practice. The end of this inftitution is to pofition and extraordinary attention of Mr Sewel a 
collect, in the mod extenfive fenfe, every:thing' that can private citizen of London,who (chough engaged in a 
offift the operations of the miner, apdlo-cornmunicate line of bufmefs. totally oppofite to all concerns of this 
St-to the different members, that they may employ it kind) has been led, by mere accident, to take fuch ocu- 
for the public good, in their EefpeCtive countries. Each lar notice of, and make fuch obfervations on, the aCtual 
member muft confider himfelf as bound to fend to the ftateof naval architecture in his country, as naturally 
fociety every thing which will contribute to the end of occurred to a man of plain underftanding, zealous for 
its inftitution ; to point out, with precifion, the feveral the honour and intereft of his country, and willing to 
facts and obfervations ; to communicate every experi- beftow a portion of that time for the public good* 
ment which occurs, even the unfuccefsful ones, if the which men of a different defeription would rathfer have 
relation may feem to be advantageous to the public ; devoted to their, own private advantage. His attention 
to communicate to the fberety their examination of was the more fqribufly excited, by finding that it was 
Jihemes, and their opinions on queftions propofed by the opinion of fome private (hip-builders; who, in a de- 
it; and to pay annually two ducats (about 18 s. 6 d.) bate on the failure of one of our naval engagements,, 
to the direction every Eafter. The fociety, on the pronounced, that fuch “ would ever be the cafe while 
-ther hand, is bound to publilh every novelty that (hall that bufinefs (the conftruCtion of our (hips of war) was 
be communicated to it ; to communicate to each mem- not ftudied as a fcience, but'carried on merely by prece- 
her, at the member’s expence, the memoirs, deligns, dent; that there had not' been one improvement in our 
models, productions, and every thing connected with navy that did not originate with the French, who had 
the inftitution J .to anfwer all the neceffary demands naval fchools and feminaries for the ftudy of it; and 
made, relating in any reipect to mining'; and to give that our (hips were not a mitch for thofe of that nation^ 
its opinion on every plan or project communicated either fingly or is-a fleet, &c. See.” 
through the medium of an honorary member.. ‘ I : n a fcort time the fociety were enabled to offer very 

The great centre of ail intelligence is to be at Zel- confiderable premiums for particular improvements in 
lerfield in Hartz, Brunfwick: but the fociety is not the ‘ conftruCtion of our (hipping, &c See. *and alfo to 
fixed to any one fpot; for every particular (fate fome encourage our philofophers, mathematicians, and me- 
prafitical mineralogift is nominated as director. A- chanics, to make fatisfaCtory experiments, tending to aft. 
mong thefe are the' names of Baron Born, M. Pallas, certain the laws of refiftance of water tofolids df diffe- 
Carpentier, M. Prebrd, and' M» Henkel.' Their rent lorms, in all varieties of circumftance. On this, 
office is topropofethe members ; to take care that the head the rewafd is not left than L. 100 pounds or a 
views of the fociety are purfued in the different cotin- gold medal. Other premiums of 5.0, 30, and 20 gui- 
tries where they refide ^to anfwer the requefts of the neas, according to the importance or-difficulty of the 
members of their- country who are qualified to make particular fubjeCt or point of inveftigation, are likewife 
them ; in cafe of the death of a director, to choofe an- offered, for different difeoveries, inventions, or improve- 
®ther ; and the majority is to determine where the ar- ments. The terms of admiffion into the fotietyarea. 
fihives and the ftrong box is to be placed. fubfeription of two guineas annually, or twenty guineas 

All the eminent mineralogifts in Europe are members for life. • > 

of this fociety. It is eredted on fo liberal and fo Cx- 5. Society of Arifs of Great Britain, which confifts- 
Jen five a plan, that we entertain the higheft hopes of of direCt>rs and fellows, was incorporated by charter in 
ils.facc.efs; and have Osrly to.add,, that.we with much 1765, and empowered to purchafe and hold lands, not 

exceeding. 
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fti£i'ctie» exceeding L. loooayear. The directors of this 
icr En- ciety, annually elected, are to confift of 24 perfons, in- 
couragmg jC ^ uc ij n g t h e prefident, vice prefident, treasurer, and fie* 
andPio- crelar y . aru j ^ is required that they be either painteis, 
/.rtT'Ma- fculptors, architefts, or engravers by profeffinn. 
nufadures, 6. Britijh Society for Extending the Fijheihi and Im- 


&.C. 
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lb* the cafh of the fociety fnall be lodged in the bank of fockt/e^ 
England, bank of Scotland, or the royal bank of Sect- for 1 
land ; That no director, proprietor, agent, or officer of 
the fociety, in all retain any fum or fums of money in his TOOt ; ng 
hands beyond the fpace of 30 days, on any account Arts, Ma- 
whatfoever : That all payments by the fociety fhall be i.uia<S.urc:- 
made by drafts on the laid banks, under the hands of 
the governor or deputy-governor, counterfigned by the 
fecretary or his deputy, and two or more directors : 

And that the books in which the accounts of the fo¬ 
ciety fhall be kept fhall be open , to all the proprie¬ 
tors.” 

The iuftftution ofthi; public-fpirited C.ck-ty was in 


proving the Sea-Coajls of Great Britain, was inflituted in 
1786. The end and defign of this fociety will belt 
appear from their chatter, of which we prefent an ab- 
ftraft. 

The preamble dates, “ the great want of improve¬ 
ment in fidieries, agriculture, and manufactures, in the 
Highlands and iilands of North Britain; the prevalence 
of emigration from the want of employment in thofe 
parts; the profpe£t of a new nurfery of feamen, by the 
eltablifliment of fiflting towns and villages, in that quar¬ 
ter. The ad therefore declares, that the perfons there¬ 
in named, and every other perfon or perfons who Shall 
thereafter become proprietors of the joint dock men¬ 
tioned therein, Ihall be a diftind and feparate body po¬ 
litic and corporate, by the name of flie Britjh Sodety 
for Extending the Fifheries and Improving the Sea Coajis 
of tail Kingdom : That the faid fociety may rail's a ca¬ 
pital joint ttock not exceeding L. 150,000, to be ap¬ 
plied to purchafing or otherwise acquiring lands and te¬ 
nements in perpetuity, for the building thereon, and on 
no ether land whatever, free towns, villages, and filhing 
ftations : That the joint dock Ihall be divided, into 
Ihares of L. 50 each : That no one perlon fhall in his 
or her name poffefs more than ten lhares, or L. 500: 

That the fociety Ihall not borrow any fum or funis of 
money whatfoever: That the fums to be advanced for 
this undertaking, and the profits arifing therefrom, Ihall 
be divided proportionably to the fum fubferibed; and 
that no perfon lliall be liable for a larger fum than he 
er fire fhall have refpedively fubferibed: That, one or 
two lhares Ihall intithe to one vote ana no more, in per¬ 
fon or by proxy, at all meetings of proprietors ; three 
of four lhares to two votes; five, fix, or feven lhares, 
to three votes 5 eight or nine diares to four votes ; and 
ten fhares to five votes and no moie : That more per- 
fans than one inclining to hold in their joint names one 
or more lhares ihall be intitled to vote, b.y one of fuch 
perfons, according to the prioiity of their names, or by 
proxy : That bodies corpi rate Ihall vote b.y proxy un¬ 
der their feal: That all perfons holding proxies Ihall be 
proprietors, and that no one perfon Ihall hold more than 
five votes by proxy : That the affairs of the fociety fhall 
be managed by a governor, deputy governor, and 13. 
other direflors, to be elected annually on the 25th of 
March, from among the proprietors o; the fociety, hold¬ 
ing at leaft one full (hare, by figned lifts of their names 
to be tranfmitted by the proprietors to the fecretary of 
the fociety : that five proprietors, not being governor, 
director, or other officer, ihall be in l'ke manner an¬ 
nually elefted to rudit the accounts of the fociety: 

That there (hall be ont general meeting of the proprie¬ 
tors annually on the 25 th of March: That occasional 
general meetings ft all be called on the rtqueft of nine or 
more proprietors: That the general meetings of the 
pro; rietors ihall make all bye laws and conftitutious for 
the government of the fociety, and for the good and 
orderly canying on of the bufinefs of the fame: That 
no t>a; ter lliall be mads, of the (lock of the fociety 
lor three years from the 1.0th of Au-guft 1.786: That, deftinatioa they efteem fcholaftic diirowaa. 


tec. 


a great meafare owing to the exertions of the patii tic 
John Knox; who, in the courfe of 23 years, tr.iverfed 
and explored the Highlands of Scotland no lefs than 16 
times, and expended ieveral thoufand pounds of his own 
fortune in purfiuing his patriotic defigns. ^ 

7 * Brittlb Wool Society, See BritHh Wool Socie'y. 

Socisrr IJles, a cluiter of iiles, lb named by Captain 
Cook in 1769. They are fituated between the latitudes 
of 16. 10. and 16. 55. fouth, and between tiie longi¬ 
tudes of 150. 57. and 152 weft. They are eight in 
number ; namely, Otaheite, Huahine, Uiietea, Ctaha, 
Bolabola, Maurua, Toob">uai, and Tabooyamanoo or 
Saunders’s Ifland. The foil, productions, people, their 
language, relig on, cuftoms, and manners, are fo nearly 
the lame as at Otaheite, that little need be added 
here on that fubjeft. Nature has been equally bounti¬ 
ful in uncultivated plenty, and the inhabitants are as 
luxurious and as indolent. A plantain branch is the 
emblem oi peace, and exchanging names the greateft to-, 
ken of friendfh'p. Their dances are more elegant, their 
dramatic entertainments have fometh’ng of plot and 
confiftency, and they exhibit temporary occurrences as. 
the objects of praife or fat're; fo that the origin of an* 
cient comedy may be already difeerned among them. 
The people of Huahine are in general ftouter and faiier 
than thofe of Otaheite, and this ifland is remarkable for 
its populoufnefs and fertility. Thofe of Uiietea, on the 
contrary, are-fmaller and blacker, and much lefs order¬ 
ly. Captain Cook put on fhore a Cape ewe at Bolabola, 
where a ram had been left by the Spaniards ; and alfo 
an Erg fifth boar and fow, with two goats, at Lftietea. 
If the valuable animalswhich have been.tranfported thi¬ 
ther from Europe fhould be fuffered to multiply, no 
part of the world will equal thefe ifiands in variety and 
abundance cf refrefhments for future navigators. 

SOCINIANS, in cburch-hiftory, a fe£t of Chrifti.m 
heretics, fo called from their founder Fauftus Socinus 
(fee Socinus). They maintain, “ Tlut Jefus Cluift 
was a mere man, who had no evidence before he- 
was conceived by the Virgin Mary ; tbal the Holy 
Ghoft is no diftina perfon, but that the Father is 
truly and properly Gcd. They own, that the name of 
God is given in the Holy Scriptures to Jefus Chrift y. 
but contend, that it is only a deputed title, which, how¬ 
ever, inverts him. with an abfolute fovereignty over all 
created beings, and renders him an oh,eft of worfliip to 
men and angels. They deny the doctrines of fatisfac.- 
tirn and imputed righteoufnefs; and ihy that Chrift 
only preached the truth to mankind, fet before them 
in bimfelf an example of heroic virtue, and fe.ded his 
doctrines with his blood. Original fin and abfolute pre— 

They like- 
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Socinhns, wife maintain the deep of the foul, which they fay be-’ 
Socinus. comes infenfible at death, and is raifed again with the 
' —r ~ v— * -1 ' body at the refurreffion, when the good (hall be efta- 
blilhed in the poffeffion of eternal felicity, while the 
wicked lhall be configned to a (ire that will not torment 
them eternally, but for a certain duration proportioned 
to their demerits.” 

This fed has long been indignant at being ftyleddo- 
riniansr They difclaim every human leader; and pro- 
feiiing to be guided folely by the word of God and the 
deductions of reafon,,they call themfelves Unitarians, 
and affeCt to confider all other Chriffiians, even their 
friends the Arians, as Polytheijls. ’Modern Unitaria- 
nifm, as taught by Dr Prieftley, is, however,' a very 
different thing . from Socinianifm, as we find.it in the 
Racovian catechifm and other ftandatd works: of the 
fed. This far-famed philofopher has difcovered what 
efcaped the fagacity of all the fratres poloni, that Jefus 
Chrift was the ion of Jofephtas well as. Mary ; that the 
eyangelifts m;£took the meaning of Ifaiah’S prophecy, 
that “ a virgin.fhould conceive and bear a fon thatthe 
applying of this prophecy to the birth of our Saviour, 
led them to conclude that his conception was miracu¬ 
lous ; and that we.are not to wonder at this miftake, as 
the apoftles were- not always bifpired, .and .were’ in ge¬ 
neral inconclufive reafoners. . The modefty of the wri¬ 
ter in claiming the merit of fuck djfcoverres will appear 
in its proper colours to rail our readers : the; truth of 
his dodtrine fhall, be confidered in another place. -See 
Theology. ■, - ‘ 

SOCINUS (Laslius,) the firfi author of the fed ofthe 
Socinians, was born at Sienna in Tufcany in 1525. Be- 
ing defigned by bis father for the law, he began very early 
to fearch for the foundation of that fcience in. the Word 
of God ; and by that ftudy difcovered that the llomifti 
religion taught many things contrary torev.eiation; when 
being defireus of penetrating farther into the true fenfe 
•of the Scriptures, he (tudied Greek, Hebrew, and even 
Arabic, In 1547 he left Italy, to go and converfe with 
the Proteftants ; and fpent four years, in travelling thro’ 
France, England, the Netherlands, Germany, and Po¬ 
land, and at length'fettled at Zurich. He by this 
means became acquainted with the moil learned men of 
his time, who teftified by their letters the efteem they 
had for him ; but as he difcovered to them his doubts, 
he was greatly fufpeded of herefy. lie, however, con¬ 
duced himfelf with fuch addrefs, that he lived among 
the capital enemies of his opinions*: 1 without receiving 
the lead injury. He met with fome difcipfes, who 
heard his inftrudions with refpedj thefe were. Italians 
who left their native country on. account of religion*' 
and wandered about in Germany and Poland-, He 
communicated likewife his fentiments to his relations by 
his writings, which he caufed to be conveyed, to them 
at Sienna. He died at Zurich in 1562. Thofe who 1 
were of fentiments oppofite to his, and were iperfo-■ 
nally acquainted with him, confefs'that his outward 
behaviour was blamelefs. He wrote a Parapbrafe' on 1 
the firlt chapter of St John ; and other works are afcri- 
bed to him. 

Socjnus (Fauftus), nephew of the preceding, and 
principal founder of the Socinian fed, was born at Si¬ 
enna in 1539. The letters which his uncle Laeliuswrote 
to his relations, and,which infufed into them many feeds 
-of herefy, made an impreffioa upon himfo that. 


knowing himfelf not innocent, he fled as well as the Socinus 
reft when the inquifitioh began to perfecute that family. If 
He was at Lyons when he heard of his-uncle’s death, Socraje^ 
and departed immediately to take poffeffion of his wri¬ 
tings. He. returned to Tufcany ; and made himfelf fo 
agreeable to the grand duke, that the charms which he , 
found in that court, and the honourable polls he filled 
there,- hindered him for twelve years from remembering 
that he had been confidered as the perfon who. was to 
put the laft hand to the fyftem of famofateniari divinity! 
of which his uncle Lselius had made a rough draught. 

At laft he went into’ Germany in 1574, and paid no 
regard 10 the grand duke’s advices to return. He (laid 
three years at Baft], and ftudied divinity there; and 
having,adopted a fet of principles very different from 
the fyftem of Proteftants, he refolved to maintain and. 
propagate them ; for which pnrpofe he wrote a treatife 
De ..Iefw Ghrijlo Servatore. I ! ft I y79 Socinus retired 
into Poland,’ and dsfired'to be admitted into the com¬ 
munion of the Unitarians; but as he differed from them 
in fome points, on - which he refufed to be filent, he 
met with a repulfe. However, he did n6t ceafe to write 
in defence of their churches agaiuft thofe who attacked 
them. At length his book againft James Paleologus 
furniflred his enemies with a pretence to exafperate the 
king of Poland againft him but though the mere read¬ 
ing of it Was fufficient to refute his accufers, Socinus 
thought-proper to leave Cracow, after having refided 
there four years. He then lived under the protection 
of feveral Polifh lords, and married a lady of a good fa¬ 
mily : but her death which happened in 1587, fo deep¬ 
ly afiliCted him as to injure his health ; and to complete 
his forrow, he was deprived’ of his patrimony by’the 
death of Francis de Medicis great duke of Florence. 

The confolatioir he found in feeing his fentiments at 
laft approved by:feveral minifters, was greatly interrupt¬ 
ed in 1598 5 for he met with a thodfand infults at Cra¬ 
cow, and was with great difficulty faved from the hands 
of the 1 rabble. His houfe was , plundered, and he foil 
his goods ; But this lofs whs not fo uneafy to him as 
that of fome manufcripts, which he extremely regretted. 

To deliver himfelf from fuch dangers, he retired to a 
village about nine miles diftant from Cracow, where he 
fpent the remainder of his days- at the houfe of Abra¬ 
ham Blonfki, a Polifh gentlemen, and died there in 
1604. All Fauftus Socinus’s works are contained in 
the two firft volumes of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
nnrum ... 1 

, SOCMANS, Sokemaks, or Socmen ( Soananni ), are 
fuch tenants as hold their lands and tenements by focage 
tenure.-’ See Socage. 

SOCOTORA, an ifland lying between Afia and 
Arabia Felix 5 about yo miles in length, and 22 in’ 
breadth. It is particularly noted 1 for its fine aloes, 
known by the name of Socotrine Aloes, The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mahometanifm and Pa- 
ganifm -; but they are civil to ftrangers who call there 
in their paffage to the Eaftlndies. It abounds in fruit' 
and cattle ; and they have a king of their own, who is 
dependent on Arabia. 1 • l « 

SOCRATES,’the greateft of the ancient philofo- 
phers, was born'at Alopece, a village near Athens, .in 
the fourth year of the 77th olympiad. His parents 
were of low rank ; his father Sophrohifcus being a fta- 
tuary, and his mother Phamareta a midwife. Sophro- 
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Socrates, nifcus brought up his Ton, contrary to his inclination, 
*~^*~**~ / in his own manual employment; in which bocrates, 
though his mind was continually afpiring after higher 
objects, was not unfuccefsful; for whilft he was a young 
man, he is faid to have formed llatues pf jtfe habited 
graces, which were allowed a place in the citadel of A- 
thens. Upon the death of his father he was left in fuch 
ftraitened circumftances as laid him under the-neceffity 
of exercifing that art to procure the means of fubfift- 
ence, though he devoted, at the fame time, all the lei- 
fure which he could command to,the ftudy ofphilofo- 
phy. His diftref, however, was foon relieved by Crito, 
a wealthy Athenian ; who, remarking his ftrong pro- 
penfity to ftudy, and admiring his ingenuous difpofition 
and diftinguilhed abilities, generoufly took him under 
his patronage, and intruded him with the inftruClion of 
his children. The opportunities which Socrates by 
this means enjoyed cf attending the public lectures of 
the moft eminent philofophers, fo far increafed his third 
after wifdom, that he determined to relinquifh his occu¬ 
pation, and every profpeCt of emolument which that 
might afford, in order to devote himfelf entirely to his 
favourite purfuits. Under Anaxagoras and Archelaus 
he profecuted the ftudy of nature in the ufual manner 
of the philufophfers of the age, and became well ac¬ 
quainted with their doctrines. Frodicus the fophift 
was his preceptor in eloquence, Evenus in poetry, The¬ 
odoras in geometry, and Damo in mufic, Afpafia, a 
woman no le r s celebrated for herj intellectual than her 
perfonal accompliftiments, whofe houfe was frequented 
by the moft celebrated characters, had alfq fpjne ihare 
in the education of Socrates. Under fuch preceptors 
it cannot reafonahly be doubted but that he became 
mailer of every kind oflearning which the age in which 
he lived could afford ; and being bleffed with very un¬ 
common talents by nature, he appeared in Athens, un¬ 
der the refpedtable charadters of a good citizen and a 
true philofopiier. Being called upon by his country to 
take arms in the long and , 1 ’evere ftruggle between A- 
th'eris and "Sparta, he lignalized himfelf at tha fiegearf 
Potidoea, both hy",his valour and by the.hardineis with 
which he endured fatigue. During the feverity of a 
Thracian winter, whillt others were clad in furs, ; b^ 
wore only his ufual clothing, and walked .h&rgjfpot up¬ 
on the ice. In an engagement in which he Jaw Al¬ 
ois iadesS falling down wounded, he advanced to defend 
him, and faved both him and his arms : and though the 
prize of valour was on this oceafton nnqueftionably due 
to Socrates, he generoufly gave his vote:-fefrat it .might 
be beftowed upon Alcibiades, to encourage his rifing 
merit. He ferved fo other campaigns with diftinguifli- 
ed bravery, and. had, the happinefs on one occafion to 
five the life of Xenophon, by bearing him-, when co¬ 
vered with wounds, out,of the reach of the enemy, .or 
It was not till Socrates, was-upwardsof 60 years,of 
age that he undertook to ferve his country irvany civil 
office, when he was chofen to reprefent his own diftrift, 
in the fenate of five hundred. . In this office, though he 
at full expofed himfelf to feme degree .of ri dicule from 
the want of experience in the forms of bufinefs, he foon 
convinced his, colleagues .that he Was fuperior to them 
all in wifdom apd integrity. Whilft they, intimidated 
by the clamours of the populace, palled an mjut't fen- 
tence of condemnation upon thp commanders, who, 
after the engagement -at tire Arginufiaa iflands, had 


been prevented by a ftorm from paying funeral honours Socrates 
to the dead, Socrates flood forth fingly in their defence, 
and to thelaft refufed to give his fuffrage againft them, 
declaring that no force fhould compel him to a<£l con¬ 
trary to juftice and the laws. Under the fubfequent 
tyranny he never ceafed to condemn the oppreffive and 
cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants ; and when his 
boldnefs provoked their refentment, fo that his life was 
in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he 
ftill continued to fupport with undaunted firmnefs the 
rights of his fellow-citizens. 

Having given thefe proofs of public virtue both in a 
military and civil capacity, he wifhed to do ftill more 
for his country. Obferving with regret how much the 
opinions of the Athenian youth were milled and their 
principles and tafte corrupted by philofophers who fpent 
all their time in refined fpeculations upon nature and 
the origin of things, and by fophifts who taught in 
their fcfiools the: arts --pf falfe eloquence and deceitful 
reafoning v ; Socrates formed the wife and generous de- 
fign of inftituting a new and more ufeful method cFin- 
ftruCtion. He juftly conceived the true end of philo- 
fopby to be not to make an oftentatious difplay of fu¬ 
perior learning and ability in fubtle difputations or in¬ 
genious conj&Sures, but to free mankind from the do¬ 
minion of pernicious prejudices; to correct their vices-; 
infpire them with the love of virtue; and thus con- 
duft-them in the path of wifdom- to true felicity. He 
therefore affirmed the character of a moral philofopber ; 
and, locking upon:the'whole city of Athens as his 
fchool, t and all who were difpofed to lend him their 
attention as his pupils, he feized every occafioEof com¬ 
municating moral wifdom to his fellow citizens. He 
paffed the greater part of his time in public ; and the me¬ 
thod jofdnftruclion of which he chiefly made ufe was, to 
propefe a feri.es.of ^qaeftions to the perfon with Whom he 
conveifed, io;order to lead him to fome unforefeen con- 
clufion. He firft gained the confent of his refpondent 
to fome obvious truths, and then obliged him to admit 
others from their relation or refemblance, to thofe to 
which he had already .affented. Without making ufe 
of any direft argument or perfuafion, he chofo to lead 
the perfon he meant.CoinftruCt, to deduce the truths of 
which,he wilhed to convince him, asaneceflaryconfe- 
quence from his, own conceffions. He commonly con¬ 
ducted tbefe! conferences with fuch add refs, as to-con¬ 
ceal his defigu till the refpondent had advanced too far 
to recede. On fome occafiens he made ufe of ironical 
language, that vain men might be caught in their own 
replies, and be obliged to confefs their ignorance. He 
never affirmed the air of a mcrofe and rigid preceptor, / 
but communicated ufeful inftruCtioh with all the edfe 
and pleafantry of polite conversation. Though emi¬ 
nently iumifhed. with every kind oflearning, he prefer¬ 
red moral to fpeculalive Wifdom. Convinced that phi- 
lofophv,is valuable, not as it.furniihes queftiofir (or the. 
fchools, but as it provides men with a law of life, he 
cenfured bis predeceffors for fpending all their time in 
abftrufe refcarcbes intonatuie, and taking no pains to 
render themfelves ufeful to mankind. His favourite 
maxim was, Whatever is above us doth not concern ur. 

He eflimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and 
recommended the ftudy cf geometry, aftronomy, and 
otffiet fciences, only fo far as they admit of a practical 
application to the purpofes of human life. His great 
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S-aaica. objeft in all hi-s'conferences and difcourfes was, to lead 
J, "“ / nien into an acquaintance with themfelves ; to convince 
them of their follies and vices ; to infpire them with the 
love of virtue; and to furnifti them with ufeful moral 
in ‘ru ‘lions. Cicero might rhe~efore veryjuldly fay of 
Socrates, that he was the f.rft who called down philo- 
fophy from heaven to earth, and introduced her into the 
public walks and domeftic retirements of men, that fhe 
might inftruft them concerning life and manners. 

Through his whole life this good man difeovered a 
mind lVperior to the attratftions of wealth and power. 
Contrary to the general practice of the preceptors of 
his time, he inftrufted his pupils without receiving from 
them any gratuity. He frequently refufed rich pre- 
fents, which were offered him by Alcibiades and others, 
though importunately urged to accept theria by this 
■wife. The chief men of Athens were his fteVards ; 
•they fent him in provifions, as they apprehended he 
wanted them ; he took what his prefent wants required, 
and returned the reft. Obferving the numerous articles 
•of luxury which were expofed to fale in Athens, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ How many things are there which I do not 
want!” With Socrates, moderation fupplied the place 
of wealth. In his clothing and food, he confulted only 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeared in a 
neat but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though 
his table was only fupphed with fimple fare, he did not 
fcruple to invite men of fuperior rank to partake of his 
meals; and when his wife, upon forme fuch occafion, 
expreffed her diffatisfa&ion on being no better pro¬ 
vided, he defired her to give herfelf no concern; for if 
Iris guefts were wife men, they would be contented with 
whatever they found at his table ; if otherwife, they 
■were unworthy of notice. Whilft; others, fays he, live 
to eat, wife men eat to live. 

Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his 
domeftic connexion, he converted this infelicity into an 
occafion of exercifing his virtues. Xantippe, concern¬ 
ing whofe ill humour ancient writers relate many amu- 
fing tales, was certainly a woman of a high and unma¬ 
nageable fpirit. But Socrates, while he endeavoured 
to curb the violence of her temper, improved his own. 
When Alcibiades expreffed his furprife that his friend 
•could bear to live in the fame houfe with fo perverfe 
and quarrelfome a companion, Socrates replied, that be¬ 
ing da ; ly inured to ill humour at home, he was the 
better prepared to encounter perverfenefs and injury 
abroad. 

In the midft of domeftic vexations and public ciifor- 
ders, Socrates retained fuch an unruffled ferenity, that 
he was never feen either to leave his own houfe or to 
return home with a difturbed countenance. In acqui¬ 
ring this entire dominion over his paffions and appetites, 
he had the greater merit,'as it was not effeded without 
a violent ftruggle againft his natural propenfities. Zo- 
pyrus, an eminent phyfiognomift, declared, that he dif- 
.covered in the features of the philofopher evident traces 
of many vicious inclinations. The friends of Socrates 
who were prefent ridiculed the ignorance of this pre¬ 
tender to extraordinary fagacity. But Socrates himfelf 
mgenuoufly acknowledged his penetration,and confeffed 
.that he was in his natural difpefuion prone to vice, but 
"that he had fubdued his inclinations by the power of 
reafon and philofophy. 

Through the whole of-his life Socrates gave himfelf 
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up to the guidance of unbiaffed reafon, which is fuppo- Socrste*. 
fed by fome to be all that he meant by the genius or 
daemon from which he profeffed to receive initruction. 

But this opinion is inconfiftent with the accounts given 
by his followers of th..t daemon, and even with the lan¬ 
guage in which he ooke of it himfelf. Plato fome- 
times calls it his giatdian, and Apuleius his god ; and as 
Xenophon attefts that it was the belief ot his matter 
that tire gods o; caftonally communicate to men the 
knowledge of future events, it is by no means impro¬ 
bable that Socrates admitted, with the generality of his 
countrymen, the exiftence of thofe intermediate beings 
called demons,, of one of which he might fancy himfelf 
the peculiar care. 

It was one of the maxims of Socrates, “ That a wife 
man will worlhip the gods according to the inftitutior.s 
of the ftate to whiciihe belongs.” Convinced of the 
weakneis of the human underftanding, and perceiving 
that the pride of philofophy had led his predeceffors in¬ 
to futile fpeculations on the nature and origin of things, 
he judged it moft confident with truewifdom to fpeak 
with caution and reverence concerning the divine na¬ 
ture. 

The wifdom and the virtues of this great man, whilft 
they procured him mahy followers, created him alfo 
many enemies. The Rophiftstj, wliofe knavery and ig- § s ee $*. 
norance he took every opportunity of expofing to pub- phift. 
lie contempt, became inveterate in their enmity againft 
fo bold a reformer, and deviled an expedient, by which 
they hoped to check the current of his popularity. 

They engaged Ariftophanes, the firft buffoon of the 
age, to write a comedy, in which Socrates fhould be 
the principal character. Arftophanes, pleafed with fo 
promifing an occafion of difplaying his low and malig? 
nant wit, endertook the talk, and produced the comedy 
of The Clouds, ftill. extant in his works. In this piece, 

Socrates is introduced hanging in a bafket in the air, 
and thence pouring forth abfurdity and prophanenefs. 

But the philofopher, fflowing in a crouded theatre that 
he was wholly unmoved by this ribaldry, the fafire 
failed of its effedh ; and when Ariftophanes attempted 
the year following to renew the piece with al erations 
and additions, the reprefentation was fo much difeou- 
raged, that he was obliged to difeontinue it. 

Fr m this time Socrates continued for mr.ny years to 
purfue without interruption his laudable deiign of in- 
ftruiting and reforming his fellow-citizens. At length, 
however, when the inflexible integrity with which he 
had difeharged the duty of a fenator, and the firmnefs 
with which he had oppofed every kind of political cor¬ 
ruption and oppreffion, had greatly increafed the num¬ 
ber ot his enemies, clandeftine arts were employed to 
raife a general prejudice againft him. The people were 
induftriouily reminded, that Critias, who had been one 
of the moft cruel of the thirty tyrants, and Alcibiades, 
who had infulted religion, by defacing the public fta- 
tues of Mercury, and performing a mock reprefentation 
of the Eleuftnian myfteries, had in their youth been dif- 
ciples of Socrates; and the minds of the populace be¬ 
ing thus prepared, a diredt accufation w r as preferred 
againft him before the fupreme court ofjudicature. His 
accufers were Anytus a leather-dreiier, who had long 
entertained a perfonal enmity againft Socrates, for re¬ 
prehending his avarice, in depriving his fons of the be- 
■oeffts of learning, that the.y might purfue the gains of 
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Socrat'-s. trade; Melitus, a young rhetorician who was capable with impartiality the merits of the caufe, immedi uely 
—>—of undertaking any th ug for the fake of gain .; and declared him guilty of the crimes of which he ftooii ac- 
Lycon, who was glad of any opportunity of difplaying cuied. Socrates, in this ftage of the trial, had a right 
his talents. The accufation, which was delivered to the to enter his plea againft the punilhment which the ac- 
fenate under the name of Melitus, was this: “Melitus, cufers demanded, and inftead of the fentence of death, 
fon of Mditus, of the tribe of Pythos, accr.feih Socra- to propofe fome pecuniary amercement. But he at firth 
tcs.fon of Sophronifcus, of the tribe of Alopece. So- peremptorily refufed to make any propofal of this kind, 
crates violates the laws, in not acknowledging the gods imagining tint it might be conftrued into an ncknow- 
which the Hate acknowledges, and by introducing new ledgementof guilt; and averted, that his conduit merit- 
divinities. He alfo violates the laws by corrupting the ed from the ftate reward rather than punilhment. At 
you'h. Be his punifhment death.” length, however, he was prevailed upon by his friends 

This charge was de’ivered upon oath to the fenate ; to offer upon their credit a fine of thirty mina. The 
and CrLto a friend of Socrates became furety-for his ap- judges, notwithftandrng, ft ill remained'inexorable : they 
pearance on the day of trial. Anytus foon afterwards proceeded, without farther delay, to pronounce fentence 
lent a private meffage to Socrates, affuriag him that if upon him ; and he was condemned to be put to death 
he would defift from cenfuring his conduft, he would bythepoifon of hemlock. 

withdraw his accufation. But Socrates refufed to com- The fentence being palled, he was fent to prifena 
.ply with fo degrading a condition ; and with his ufual which,, fays Seneca, he entered with the fame refolu- 
i'pirit replied, “ Whilft I live'I will never difguife the tion and firinnefs with which he had oppofed the thirty 
truth, nor fpeak otherwife than my duty requires.” tyrants; and took away all Ignominy from the place, 
The interval between the accufation and the trial he which could not be a prifon while he was there. He 
■fpent in philofophical converfations with his friends, lay in fetters 33 days ; and was conftantly vifited 
choofing to difeourfe upon any other fubject rather than by Crito, Plato, and other friends, with whom he paf- 
his own lituation. fed the time in difpute after his nfual manner. Anxious 

When the day of trial arrived, his accufers appeared to fave fo valuable a hfe, they urged him to attempt his 
in the fenate, and attempted to fupport their charge in efcape, or at leaft to permit them to convey him away ; 
three diilinft fpceches, which flrongly maiked their re- and Crito went fo far, as to allure him that, by his in- 
•fpeftive characters. Plato, who was a young man, and tereft with the jailor, it might be eafily accomplilhed, 
a zealous follower of Socrates, then rofe up to addrefs and to offer him a retreat m Theffaly; but Socrates 
the judges in defence of his mailer ; but whilft he was rejected the propofal, as a criminal violation of the 
attempting to apologife for his youth, he was abruptly laws; and afked them, whether there was any place 
commanded by the court to fit down. Socrates, how- out of Attica which death-could not reach, 
ever needed no advocate. Afcending the chair with all At length the day arrived when the officers to whole 
the ferenity of confcious innocence, and with all the care he was committed delivered to Socrates early in 
•dignity of fuperior merit, he delivered, in a firm and the morning the final order for his execution, and im- 
manly tone, an unpremeditated defence of himfelf, which mediately, according to the law, fet him at liberty from 
.filenced his opponents, and ought to have convinced his his bonds. His friends, who came thus early to the 
judges. After tracing the progrefs of the confpiracy prifon that they might have an opportunity ofconver- 
which had been raifed againft him to its true fource, ling with their mailer through the day, found his wife 
the jealoufy and refentment of men whofe ignorance he fitting by him with a child in her arms. Socrates, that 
had expofed, and whofe vices he had ridiculed, and re- the tranquillity of his laft moments might not be difi. 
proved, he di-ftinftly replied to the feveral charges turbed by her unavailing lamentations, requelled that 
brought againft him by Melitus. To prove that he Ihe might be conduced home. With the mod frantic 
liad not been guilty of impiety towards the gods of his expreffions of grief Ihe left the prifon. An intereftin®- 
country, he appealed to his frequent practice of attend- converfation then paffed between Socrates and his 
ing the public religious, feftivals. The crime of intro- friends, which chiefly turned upon the immortality of 
during new divinities, with which he was charged, chief- the foul. In the courfe of this converfation, he expref- 
ly as it feems on the ground of the admonitions which fed his difapproba’tion of the practice ctf filicide, and af- 
he profelled to have received from an invilible power, fured his friends that his chief fupport in his prdent fi- 
he difclaimed, by pleading that it was no new thing for tuation was an expectation, though not unmixed with 
men to confult the gods and receive inftruftions from doubts, of a happy exiftence after death, “ It would 
them. To refute the charge ©f his having been a cor- be inexcnfable in me (faid he) to defpife death, if 1 
rupter to youth, he urged the example which he had were not perfuaded that it will conduft me into the 
uniformly exhibited of juftice, moderation, and tempe- prefence ot the gods, who are the mod righteous go- 
Tance; the moral fpirit and tendency of his difeourfes.; vernors, and into the fociety of juft and good men: 
and the effeft which had aftually been produced by his but I derive confidence from the hope that fomethinc 
doftrine upon the manners of the young. Then, dif- of man remains after death, and that the condition of 
darning to folicit the mercy of hi? judges, he called up- good men will then be much better than that of the 
on them lor that juftice which their office and their bad.” Crito afterwards alking him, in what manner 
oath obliged them to adminifter ; and profeffing his he wiffied to be burted ? Socrates replied, with a fmile 
faith and confidence in God, refigned himfelf to their “ As you pleafe, provided I do not efcape out of your 
pleafure. hands.” Then, turning to the reft of his friends, he 

The judges, whofe prejudices would not fuffer them faid, “ Is it not ftrange, after all that I have faid to 
to pay due attention to. this apology, or to examine convince you that I am going to the fociety of the hap- 
■Vos. XVII. 4 }• .. * 
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py, tint Crito flill thinks that this body, which will more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of Socrates 
foon be a lifelefs corpfe, is Socrates ? Let him difpofeof his manner of teaching, than the Dialogues of Plato, !L 
my body .as he pleafes, but let him not at its interment who everywhere mites his own conceptions and diftion _ So( " . I ^ f 
mourn over it as if it were Socrates.” with the ideas and language of his mafter. It is rela- 

Towards the clofe of the day he retired into an ad- ted, that when Socrates heard Plato recite his Lytis, 
joining apartment to bather, his friends, in the mean he faid, “ How much does this young man make me 
time, expreffing to one another their grief at the prof- fay which I never conceived !” 

pe& of lofing fo excellent a father, and being left to His diltinguifhing chara&er was that of a moral phi- 
pafs the reft of their days in the fblitary ftate of or- lofopher; and his dodtrine-concerning God and religion 
phans. After a Ihort interval, during which he gave was rather praftical than fpeculative. But he did not 
fome neceffary inftruftions to- his domeftics, and took negle<£t to build the ftrufture of religious faith upon 
his laft leave of his children, the attendant of the prifon the firm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances z 
informed him, that the time for drinking the poifon He taught, that the Supreme Being, though invifible, 
was come. The executioner, though aecuftomed to is clearly feen in his works; which at once demonftrate 
fuch feenes, {bed tears as he preiented the fatal cup. his exiftence and his wife and benevolent providence. He 
Socrates received it without change of countenance or admitted, befides the one Supreme Deity, the exiftence 
the leaft appearance of'perturbation : then offering up of beings who poffefs a middle ftation between God 
a prayer to the gods that they would grant him a prof- and man, to whofe immediate agency he- aferibed the- 
perous paffage into the invifible world, with perfeit ordinary phenomena of nature, and whom he fuppofed 
compofure he fwallowed the poifenous draught. His to be particularly concerned in the management of hu- 
' friends around him burftinto tears. Socrates alone re- man affairs. Hence he declared it to- be the duty of 
mained unmoved. He upbraided their pufillanimity everyone, in the performance of religious rites, tofol- 
and entreated them to exercife a manly conftancy wor- low the cuftoms of his country. At the fame time, he 
thy of the friends of virtue.. , He continued walking till taught, that the merit of all religious offerings depends 

■ the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged him to lie upon the charafter of the worfliipper, and that the gods ^ 
down upon his bed. After.remaining for a fhort time take pleafure in the facrifices of none but the truly pious, 

■ filent, he requefted Crito (probably in order to refute a Concerning the human foul, the opinion of Socrates, 

calumny which might prove injurious to his friends af- according to Xenophon, was, that it is allied to theDi- 
ter his deceafe) not to negle<ft the offering of a cock vine Being, not by a participation of effence, but by a 
which he had vowed to Efculapius. Then, covering fwnilarity of nature; that man excels all other animals- 
hjrnfelf with his cloak, he expired. Such was the fate in the faculty of reafon ; and that the exiftence of good 
of the virtuous.Socrates! A ftory, fays Cicero, which men will be continued after death in a ftate in which 
I never read without tears. they will receive the reward of their virtue. Although 

The friends and difciples of this illuftrious teacher it appears that on this latter topic he was not wholly 
of wifdom were deeply afffifted by his death, and at- free from uncertainty, the confolation which he profef- 
tended his funeral with every expreffion of grief. Ap- fed to derive from this fotirce in the immediate profpeft 
•prehenfive, however, for their, own fafety, they foon af- of death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
terwards privately withdrew from the city, and took up a real expectation of immortality : and there is reafon 
their refidence in diftant places. Several of them- vifft- to believe that he was the only philofopher of ancient 
ed the philofopher Euclid of Megara, by whom they Greece whofe principles admitted of fuch an expefta- 
were kindly received. No fooner was the unjuft con- tion (fee Metafhysics, Part III. Chap, iv.) Of his 
demnation of Socrates known through Greece, than a moral fyftem, which was in a high degree pure, and 
general indignation was kindled in the minds of good founded on the fureft bafis, the reader will find a fhort 
men, who univerfally regretted that fo diftinguiftied an view in our article Moral Philosophy, n° 4. 
advocate for virtue ftiould have fallen a faciiiice tojea- Socrates was alfo the name of an ecclefialtical hit 
Jtoufy and envy. The Athenians themfelves, foremark- torian of the 5 th century, born at Conftantinople in the 
able for their caprice,, who never knew the value of beginning of the reign, of Theodofius: he ptofeffed the 
their great men till-after their death, fopn became fen- law and pleaded at the bar, whence he obtained the 
fible of the folly as well as criminality of putting to name of ScholaJUcus . He wrote an eeclefiaftical hiftory 
death the man who had been the chief ornament of from the year 309, where Enfebius ended, down to 
their city and of the age, and turned their indignation 440; and wrote with great exa&nefs and judgment, 
again ft his accufers^ Melitus was condemned to death ; An edition of Eufebius and Socrates, in Greek and 
and Anytus, to efcape a fimilar fate, went into volun- Latin, with notes by Reading, was publifhed at London 
■T-ary exile* To give a farther proof of the fmcerky of in 1720. 

their regret, the Athenians for a while interrupted pub- SODA, the name given by the French chemills to the 
lie bufinefs; decreed a general mourning ; recalled the mineral alkali, which is found native in many parts of 
exiled friends of Socrates.; and erefted a ftatue to his the world: it is obtained alfo from common fait, and 
memory in one of the moft frequented parts of the city, from the allies of the kali, a fpecies of falfcda. See Al- 
>His death happened in the firftyear of the 96 th olym- kali, n° 7. and Chemistry-AcA. 

.piad, and in the 70th year of his age. Soda is alfo a name for a heat in the ftomach or 

Socrates left behind him nothing in writing ; but heart-burn. See Medicine, n° 275. 

Ms illuftrious pupils Xenophon and Plato have in fome SODOM, formerly a town of Paleftine in Afia, fa- 
asneafure fupplied this defedt. The Memoirs of Socra- mous in Scripture for the wickednefs of its inhabitants, 
les, ; written by Xenophon, afford,, however, a much and their. deftrudfion by fire from heaven on account of 

thast 
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Sodomy, that wickednefs. The place where it flood is now co- 
Sodor. vered by the waters or the Dead Sea, or the Lake Af- 
phaltites. See Asphaltites. 

SODOMY, an unnatural crime, fo called from the 
city of Sodom, which was deftroyed by fire for the 
fame. The Levitical law adjudged thofe guilty of this 
execrable crime to death ; and the civil law affigns the 
fame punifhmentto it. The law ©f England makes it 
felony. There is no ftatute in Scotland againft Sodo¬ 
my ; the libel of the crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and practice makes its punifhment to be 
burned alive. 

SODOR, a name always conjoined with Man, in 
mentioning the bifhop of Man’s diocefe. Concerning 
the origin and application of this word, very different 
opinions have been formed by the learned. Buchanan 
(lib. i. cap. 34.) fays, that before his time the name of 
Sodor was given to a town in the ifle of Man. In 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia (vol. iii. p. 701.) 
it is laid, that after the iile of Man was annexed to the 
crown of England, this appellation was given to a fmall 
ifland within mufket-fhot of Man, in which the cathe¬ 
dral (lands, called by the Norwegians the Holm, and by 
the inhabitants the Peel. In fupport of this opinion a 
charter is quoted A. D. 1505, in which Thomas earl 
of Derby and lord of Man confirms to Huan Hefketh 
bifhop of Sodor all the lands, See. anciently belonging 
to the bifliops of Man. “ Ecclefiam cathedralem fandli 
Germani in Holm Sodor vel Pele vocatam, ecclefiam 
fanfti Patricii ibidem, et locum prsfatum in quo eccle- 
fice praefatx fitte funt.” The truth of either, or per¬ 
haps of both, thefe accounts might be allowed ; but 
neither of them are fufficient to account for the conftant 
conjun&ion of Sodor and Man, in charters, regitlers, 
and biftories. If Sodor was a fmall town or ifland be¬ 
longing to Man, it cannot be conceived why it is al¬ 
ways mentioned before it, or rather why it fhould be 
mentioned at all in fpeaking of a bifliop’s diocefe. To 
fpeak of the bifhopric of Sodor and Man in this cafe 
would be as improper as it would be to call the bi¬ 
fhopric of Durham the bifhopric of Holy Ifland and 
Durham, or the bifhopric of Darlington and Durham ; 
the former being a fmall ifland and the latter a town 
belonging to the county and diocefe of Durham. Nei¬ 
ther of thefe accounts, therefore, give a fatisfaflory ac¬ 
count of the original conjunction of Sodor and Man. 

The ifland of Iona was the place where the bifhop of 
the ifles refided, the cathedral church of which, it is 
faid, was dedicated to our Saviour, in Greek Safer , 
hence Sotorai/es, which might be corrupted into Sodo- 
reifes, a name frequently given by Danifh writers to 
the weftern ifles of Scotland- That we may be the 
more difpofed to accede to this Grecian etymology, 
the advocates for this opinion tell us, that the name 
Icolumlill , which is often applied to this ifland, is alfo 
of Greek ex trad ion, being derived from Columba, “ a 
.pigeon ;” a meaning that exadly correfponds to the 
Celtic word Cclum and the Hebrew word Iona. We 
mud confefs, however, that we have very little faith in 
the conjedures of etymologifls, and think that upon no 
occaflon they alone can eltablilh any fad, though when 
concurring with fads they certainly tend to confirm 
and explain them. It is only from hiftorical fads that 
we can know to what Sodor was applied. 

It appears from the hiftory of the Orkneys, compiled 


by an old Iflandic writer, tranflated and enlarged by Sodor 
Torfeus, that the xEbudae or Weftern ifles of Scotland go j| ta 
were divided into two clufters, Nordureys and Sudereys. 

The Nordureys, which were feparated from the Sude- 
reys by the point of Ardnamurchan, a promontory in 
Argylefhirc, conflfted of Muck, Egg, Rum, Cannd, 

Sky, Rafay, Barra, South Uift, North Uift, Benbecu- 
la, and Lewis, including Harris, with a great number of 
fmall ifles. The Sudereys were, Man, Arran, Bute, 

Cumra, Avon, Gid, Ila, Colonfay, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 

Iona, Tiree, Coll, Ulva, and other fmall iflands. All 
thefe, when joined together, and fubjedt to the fame 
prince, made up the kingdom of Man and the ifles. In 
the Norwegian language Suder and Norder, fignifying 
fouthern and northern, and ey or ay an ifland. When 
the JEbudae were under one monarch, the feat of em¬ 
pire was fixed in the Sudereys, and the Nordureys were 
governed by deputies; hence the former are much of- 
tener mentioned in hiftory than the latter; hence, too, 
the Sudereys often comprehend the Nordureys, as in our 
days Scotland is fometimes comprehended under Eng¬ 
land. Sudereys, or Suder, when anglicifed, became 
Sodor; and all the weftern ifles of Scotland being in¬ 
cluded in one diocefe under the Norwegian princes, the 
bifhop appointed to fuperintend them was called the bi¬ 
fhop of Man and the ifles, or the bifhop of Sodor and 
Man. Since Man was conquered by Edward III. it has 
been feparated from the other ifles, and its bifhops have 
exercifed no jutifdidion over them. Should it now be 
afked, why then is the bifhop of Min ftill called the bi¬ 
fhop of Sodor and Man ? we reply, that we have been 
able to difeover no reafon; but fuppofe the appellation 
to be continued in the fame way, as the title king of 
France, has been kept up by the king of Great Britain, 
for feveral centuries after the'Englifh w ere entirely ex¬ 
pelled from France, 

SOFA, in the eaft, .a kind of alcove raifed half a 
foot above the floor of a chamber or other apartment ; 
and ufed as the place of flate, where vifltors of diftinc- 
tion are received. Among the Turks the whole floor 
of their flate-rooms is covered with a kind of tapeftry^ 
and on the window-fide is raifed a fofa or fopha, laid 
with a kind of matrafs, covered with a carpet much 
richer than the other- On this carpet the Turks are 
feated, both men and women, like the taylors in Eng¬ 
land, crofs legged, leaning againft the wall, which is 
bolftered with velvet, fattin, or other fluff fuitable to 
the feafon. Here they eat their meals; only laying a 
fkin over the carpet to ferve as a table-cloth, and a 
round wooden board overall, covered with plates, See. 

SOFALA, or Cefala, a kingdom of Africa, lying 
on the coaft of Mofambique, near Zanguebar. It is 
bounded on the north by Monomotapa; on the eaft by 
the Mofambique Sea; on the fouth by the kingdom ol' 

Sabia; and on the weft by that of Manica. It con¬ 
tains mines of gold and iron, and a great number of ele¬ 
phants. It is governed by a king, tributary to the 
Portuguefe, who built a fort at the principal town, 
which is of the fame name, and of great importance for 
their trade to the Eaft Indies. It is feated in a frrull 
ifland, near the mouth of a river. E, Long. 35.40. 

S. Lat. zo. 20. 

SOFFITA, or Soffit, in archite&ure, any timber 
ceiling formed of crofs beams of flying cornices, tire 
fquare compartments or panne!s of which arc-enriched 
4 F 2 vi .h 
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aom-ci with fculpture,, painting, or gilding ; fuch are thofe in 
II the palaces-of Italy, and in the Apartments of Luxem- 

bourg at Paris. . • 

Soffit a, or Soffit, is alfo ufed for the underfide or 
face of an architrave; and more particularly for that of 
the corona or larmier, which the ancients cA\\e& lacunar, 
the French plafond, and we ufually the drip. It is en¬ 
riched with compartments of rofes •, and in the Doric 
order has 18 drops, difpofed m, three ranks, fix in each,, 
placed to the right of the guttx, at the bottom of the 
triglyphs. 

SOFI, orSopHt. See Sop fit. 

SOFTENING, in painting; the mixings and diluting 
of colours with the brufh or pencil. 

SOHO, the name of a fet of works, or mamifaftory 
of a variety of hard-wares, belonging to Mr Boulton, fi- 
tuated on the borders of Staffcrdftiire,. within two miles 
of Birmingham ; now* fo juftly celebrated as to deferve 
a ftiort hiftorical detaiL 

About 30 years ago the premifes confifted of a fmall 
mill and a few obfcure dwellings. Mr. Boulton, incon- 
jundtion with Mr Fothergill, then his partner, at an ex¬ 
pence of L. 9000, eredted a handfbme and extenfive 
edifice, with a view of manufadturing metallic toys. 
The firfl produdhions confifted of buttons, buckles, 
watch-chains, trinkets, and fuch Other articles as were 
peculiar to Birmingham. Novelty, tafte, and variety, 
were, however, always confpicuous; and plated wares, 
known by the name of Sheffield plate, comprifing a 
great variety of ufeful and ornamental articles, became 
another permanent fubjedt of manufadture. 

To open channels for die confumption of thefe com¬ 
modities, all. the northern part of Europe was explored 
by the mercantile partner Mr Fothergilk A wide and 
extenfive correfpondence was thus, eftablfhed, the un¬ 
dertaking became well known, and the manufacturer, 
by becoming his own merchant, eventually enjoyed a 
double profit. 

Impelled by an ardent attachment to the arts, and 
by the patriotic ambition of forming his favourite Soho 
into a fruitful feminaryof artifts, the proprietor extend¬ 
ed his views; and men of tafte and talents were now 
fought for, and liberally patronifed. A fuccefsful imi¬ 
tation of the French or moulie ornaments, confifting of 
vafes, tripods, candelabra, Sec. See. extended the cele¬ 
brity of the worksi Services of plate and other works 
in filver, both maffive and-, airy, were added, and; an 
affay office was eftablifhed in Birmingham. 

Mr Watt, the ingenious improver of the fteam en¬ 
gine, is now in partnerfhip with Mr Boulton ; and they 
carry on at Soho a manufactory of fteam-engines, not 
lefs beneficial to the public than lucrative to themfielves. 
This valuable machine, the nature and excellences of 
which are deferibed in another place (fee Steam -Engine}, 
Mr Boulton propofed to apply to the operation of coin¬ 
ing, and fuitable apparatus was ereCted at a great ex¬ 
pence, in the hope of being erpployed by government 
to make a new copper-coinage for the kingdom. Ar- 
tifts of merit were engaged, and fpecimens of exquifite 
delicacy were exhibited ; but as no national coinage 
feas taken place, the works are employed upon high 


(a) It was at this place, iathe year 1772, that Mr 
jidj^res in oik 


fimilied medals and private coins. To enumerate all the Soil, 
productions of this manufactory would be tedious (a). 

Jn a national view, Mr Boulton’s undertakings are 
highly valuable and important. By collecting around 
him: artifts of various deferiptions, rival talents have 
been called forth,, and by fuccefli.ve competition have 
been multiplied to an extent highly beneficial to the 
public- The manual arts partook of the benefit, and 
became proportionably improved. 

A barren heath has been covered with plenty and' 
population; and Mr Boulton’s works, which in their 
infancy were little known and attended to, now cover 
feveral acres, give employment to more than 600 per- 
fons, and are laid to be the firft of their kind in Europe. 

SOIL, the mould covering thefurface of the earth, 
in which vegetables grow. It ferves as a fupport for 
vegetables, and as a refervoirfor reviving and commu¬ 
nicating their nourifhment. 

Soils are commonly double or triple compounds oT 
the feveral reputed primitive earths, except the barytic 
(fee Earths). The magnefian likewife fparingly oc¬ 
curs. The more fertile foils afford alio a fmall pro¬ 
portion of coally fubftance arifing from putrefaction,, 
and fome traces of marine acid and gypfum. The vul¬ 
gar divifion into clay, chalk, fand, and gravel, is well 
underftood. Loam denotes any foil moderately adhe- 
five ; and,, according to the ingredient that predomi¬ 
nates, it receives the epithets of clayev, chalky, fandy, 
or gravelly. The intimate mixture of clay with the 
oxydes of iron is called till, and is of a hard confidence 
and a dark reddifh colour. Soils are found by analyfis 
to contain their earthy ingredients in very different pro¬ 
portions. According to M.. Giobert, fertile mould in 
the vicinity of Turin, where the fall df rain amounts 
yearly to 40 inches, affords for each 100 parts, from 
77 to 79 of filex, from 8 to 14 of argill,-and from 5 
to iz of calx; befides about one-half of carbonic mat¬ 
ter, and nearly an equal weight of gas, partly car.bonic 
and partly bydrocarhonic. The fame experimeirer re- 
prefents the compofition of barren foils in fimilar lirua- 
tions to be from 42 to 88 per cent of filex, from 20 to 
30 of argill, and from 4 to 20 of calx.. The celebrated 
Bergman found rich foils in the valleys of Sweden, 
where the annual quantity of rain is 24 inches, to con¬ 
tain, for each 100 parts, 5.6 of filiceous fand, 14 of ar- 
gill; and 30 of calx. In the climate of Paris, where the 
average fall of rain is 20 inches, fertile mixtures, ac¬ 
cording to M. Tiller, vary from 4610 52 percent, of' 
filex, and from 11 to 17 of argill, with 37 of calx. 

Hence it appears that in dry countries rich earths are of 
a clofer texture, and contain more of the calcareous in¬ 
gredient, with lefs of the filiceous. Mr Arthur Young 
ha; dilcovered, that the value of fertile lands is nearly 
proportioned to the quantities of gas which equal 
weights of their f il afford by diftillation. See Agri¬ 
culture, n? 24. and 118. 

SOISSQNS; an ancient, large, and confiderable city- 
of Fiance, in the department of Aifne and la f e province 
of Soilfonnois.. It was the capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name, under the firft race of the Frenchxnonarchs. 

It contains about 12*000 inhabitants, and is a bifhop’s-, 

fee. 

Eginton invented, his expeditious method of.copying.;- 
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S?ke fee. The environs are charming, but, the ftreets are is a flendcr climbing plant, rifing to fix or more fut in Solemn.. 

11 narrow, and the houfes ill-built. The fine cathedral height. The leaves are generally oval, pointed, and of 
Selamim. j, as one 0 f t h e moft confiderable chapters in the king- a deep green colour ; the flowers hang in loofe duller?, 
w ’' v '"® r dom; and the bilhop, when the archbilhop of Rheims oi a purple colour, and divided into five pointed leg. 

was abfent, had a right to crown the king. The caftle, ments. The calyx is purple, perfiftent, and divided in- 
though ancient, is not that in which the kings of the to five- The five- filaments are Ihort, black, and inlVrted 
firft race reftded. Soilfons is feated in a very pleafant into the tube of the corolla. The ant herae yellow, erect, 
and fertile valley, on the river Aifne, 30 miles weft by and united in a v point as ufual in this genus. The ftylc 
north of Rheims, and 60 north eaft of Paris. E. Long, is long, and terminates in an obtufe ftigma. The berry, 

3.24. N. Lat. 49. 23. when ripe, is red, and,contain-many fiat ytilowifh feeds. 

SOKE, or Sok. See Socage. Itegrows in hedges well fupplied with watrr, and 

SOKEMANS. See Soc and Soca.gr. flowers about the end of June. On chewing the roots, 

SOL, in mufic, the firft note on the gamut, ut, re, we firft feel a bitter, then a fweet, tafte s hence the- 
iut, fa, fol, la. See Gamut. name. , The berries are faid to be pdfonous, and may 

Sol, or Sou, a French coin made up of copper mix- eafily be miftaken by children for currant?. The ft pita 
ed with a little lilver, and is worth Upwards of an Eng- or younger branches-are direfted for ufe, and m<y be 
Kfh halfpenny, or the 23d part of an Englifh (hilling, employed either frefh or dried : they fhould be gather- 
The fol when firft ftruck was equal in value to 12 de- ed in the autumn. This plant is generally given in de-' 
niers Tournois, whence it was alfo called douz-nin , a name coftion or infufion. Razou directs the following : Take 
it ftill retains,tho r its ancient value be changed ; the fol dried dulcamara twigs half a dram, and pour upon it i 5 
having been fince augmented by three deniei b, and ftruck ounces of fpring water, which mult be boiled down to- 
with a puncheon of a flour-de-lis, to make it current for 8 ounces ; then ftrain it. Three or four tea fpoonfuls to 
ij deniers. Soon after the old fols were coined over be taken every four hours, diluted with milk to prevent 
again, and both old and new were indifferently made its exciting a naufea. Several authors take notice, that 
current for 15 deniers. In 1709, the value of the fame the dulcamara partakes of the milder powers of the 
fols was raifed to 18 deniers. Towards the latter end nightfhade, joined to a refolvent and faponaceous quali- 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the fol of 18 deniers was ty ; hence it promotes the fecretions of urine, fweat,. 

again lowered to 15; and by the late king it was re- the menfes, and lochia. It is recommended in a variety 

duced to the original value of 12. What it is at pre- of dij'orders ; but particularly in rbeumatifms, obftruift- 
fent pofterity may perhaps difeover. ed menfes, and lochia ; alfo in fome obftinate cutaneous. 

The Dutch have alfo two kinds of fols : the one of difeafe'. , , 

fiver, called fols de grus, and likewife fchelling ; the other 2 The Nigrum, common in many places in Britain 
of copper, called alfo the Jluyver. about dunghills and wafte places. It rifes to about two 

Sol, the Sun, in aftronomy, aftrology, See. See feet in height. The ftalk herbaceous, the leaves altera 
Astronomy , pajftm. nate, irregulaily oval, indented, and clothed with foft 

Sol, in chemiitry, is gold; thus called from an opi- ha'rs. The flowers are white; the berries black and 
nion that this metal is in a particular manner under the finning. It appears to poflefs the deleterious qualities 
influence of the fun. of the other nightftiades in a vei y high degree, and even 

Sol, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden colour in the fmeil of the plant is-faid to caufe deep. The ber- 

the aims of fovereign princes. lies are equally poiionous with the leaves ; caufing car-- 

SOLiECJS, or Soleus, in anatomy, one of the ex- dialgia, and a' IWium, and violent diilortions of the limbs, 
tenfor mufcles of the foot, rifing from the upper and in children. Mr Getaker in 1 757 recommended its in¬ 
lander parts of the tibia and fibula. ternal ufe in old fores, in fcrofulous and cancerous ulcers, 

SOLAN-goose, in ornithology. See Pelicanus. cutaneous eruptions, and in dropfies. He fays, that one- 
SOLANDRA, in botany: A. genus of plants be;- grain infufed in an ounce of water fometimes produced a. 
longing to the clafs of mottsdelphia, and to the order of confiderable effedt; that in the dofe of two or three 
polyandries ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under grains it feldom failed to evacuate the fii ft pafiages, to in- 
the 38th order, Tricoccea. The calyx is fimple the creafe very fenfibly the difeharges by the fkin and kid- 
capfule oblong, wreathed, and five celled ; the feeds are neys,and fometimes to occafion headach,drowfinefs, gid- 
many, difpofid in cells in a double order. The valves dinefs, and dimnefs of fight. Mr Broomfield declares, 
after maturity are divaricated, even to the bafe, and that in cafes in which he tried this folanum, they were 
winged inwards by the partition. The only fpecies is much aggravated by it; and that in one cafe in the 
the Lobettn This genus was firft named Solandra, in dofe, of one grain it proved mortal to one of his pa- 
honour of Dr Solander, by Murray in the 14th edition tients; therefore he contends its ufe is prejudic e 1 . This-; 
of the Syjlema Vegdabllhini opinion feerns tacitly to be confirmed; as it is now ne- 
SOLANUM, in botany : A genus of the monogyma ver given internally. In ancient times it was employ- 
order, belonging to the peniandria clafs of plants ; and ed externally as a difeutient and anodyne in forne cut:> 
in the natural method ranking under the 28th order, neous affe&ions, tumefadtions of the glands, ulcers, and 
Luridie. The calyx is inferior; the corolla is rotate, diforders of the eyes. The folanum nigruvi • rubr.nm, a 
and generally monophyl’ous; the fruit a berry, bilocu- native of the Well Indies, is called guma by the ne- 
lai, and containing many fmall and flat feeds. Of this groes. It is fo far from having-any deleterious quaL 
genus there are 66 fp.cies, moft of them natives of the lity, that it is daily ferved up at table as greens or fpin- 
Eat t and Weft L .d.es. The muft remarkable of which r.age. It has an agreeable bitter tafte. 
are the following. 3. Lycoperfcum, the love-apple, or tomato, cultivated 

1, The XL ku.nara, a native of Britain and of Africa- in gardens in the warmer jyrts of Europe and in all tro- 

prcal. 
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Solanum pical countries. The (talk is herbaceous, the leaves 
» pinnated, oval, pointed, and deeply divided. The flowers 
are onfimple ractmi: they are fmall and yellow. The 
berry is of the fize of a plum ; they are fmooth, 
fliining, foft; and are either of a yellow or reddifh co¬ 
lour. The tomato is in daily ufe ; being either boiled 
in foups or broths, or ferved up boiled as garnifties to 
flefh-meats. 

4. Melongena, the egg-plant, or vegetable egg. This 
■is alfo cultivated in gardens, particularly in Jamaica. It 
feldom rifes above a foot in height. The llalk is her¬ 
baceous and fmooth ; the leaves oval and downy ; the 
flowers are large and blue ; the fruit is as big, and very 
like, the egg of a goofe. It is often nfed boiled as a 
vegetable along with animal food or butter, and fuppo- 
fed to be aphrodiflac and to cure fterility. 

5. Lor,gum. This plant is alfo herbaceous, but grows 
much ranker than the -foregoing. The flowers are blue ; 
and the fruit is fix or eight inches long, and propor¬ 
tionally thick. It is boiled and eaten at table as the 
egg-plant. 

6 . Tulerofum , the common potato. See Potato. 

SOLAR, fotnething belonging to the Sun. 

SoLAR-Spots. See Astronomy-ZbAjc. 

SOLDAN. See Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA, in botany ; A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and order of mono- 
gynia ; and in the natural • fyftem arranged under the 
21ft order, Precla. The corolla is Campanulated 1 ; the 
border being very finely cut into a great many feg- 
ments. The capfule is unilocular, and its apex poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER, Sodder, or Seder, z metallic or mineral 
compofition ufed in foldering or joining together Other 
metals. 

Solders are made of gold, filver, copper* tin, bifmtlth, 
and lead ; ufually obferVing, that in the compofition 
there be fome of the metal that is to be foldered mixed 
with fome higher and finer metals. Goldfmiths ufually 
make four kinds of folder, viz. folder of eight, where 
to ’ feven parts of filyer there is one of brafs or copper ; 
folder of fix, where only a fixth part is copper; folder 
of four, and folder of thre'e. It is the mixture of cop¬ 
per in the folder that makes raifed plate come always 
■cheaper than fiat. 

As mixtures of gold with a little copper are found 
to melt with -lefs heat than pure gold itfelf, thefe mix¬ 
tures ferve as folders for gold : two pieces of fine gold 
are foldered by gold that has a fmall admixture of cop¬ 
per ; and gold alloyed with copper is foldered by fuch 
as is alloyed with more copper e the workmen add a 
little filver as well as copper, and vary the proportions 
of the two to one another, fo as to make the colour of 
the folder correfpond as nearly as may be to that of the 
piece. A mixture of gold and copper is alfo a folder 
for fine copper as well as for fine gold. Gold being 
particularly difpofed to unite with iron, proves an ex¬ 
cellent folder for the finer kinds of iron and fteei inftru- 
ments. 

The folder ufed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
of lead to one of block-tin. Its goodnefs is tried by 
melting it., and pouring the bignefs of a crown piece on 
a table ; for, if good, there will arife little bright ihining 
Ears therein. The folder for copper is made like that 
taf the plumbersonly with, copper and tin; and for 


very nice works, inftead of tin, they fometimes life a Soldering, 
quantity of filver. Solder for tin is made of two-thirds 
of tin and one of lead, or of equal parts of each ; but 
where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ pipes, 
where the jundture is fcarce difcernible, it is made of 
one part of bifmuth and three parts of pew ter. The 
pewterers ufe a kind of folder made with two parts of 
tin and one of bifmuth ; this compofition melts with the 
leaft heat of any of the folders.- 

Silver folder is that which is made of two parts of 
filver and one of brafs, and ufed in foldering thofe me¬ 
tals. Spelter folder is made of one part of brafs and 
two of fpelter or zinc, and is ufed by the braziers and 
copperfmiths for foldering brafs, copper, and iron. This 
folder is improved by adding to each ounce of it one 
pennyweight of filver ; ’but as it does not melt without 
a confiderable degree of heat, it cannot be ufed when 
it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot; in which 
cafe copper and brafs are foldered with filver. 

Though fpelter folder be much cheaper than filver- 
folder, yet workmen in many cafes prefer the latter. 

And Mr Boyle informs us, that he has found it to run 
with fo moderate a heat, as not much to endanger the 
melting of the delicate parts of the work to be foldered ; 
and if well made, this filver folder will lie even upon the 
ordinary kind itfelf; and fo fill up thofe little cavities 
that may chance to be left in the firfl: operation, which 
is not eafily done without a folder more eafily fufible 
than the firft made ufe of. As to iron, it is fufficient 
that it be heated to a white heat, and the two extremities, 
in this ftate, be hammered together; by which means 
they become incorporated one with the other. 

SOLDERING, the joining and faftening together of 
two pieces of the fame metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fufion and application of fome metallic compofi¬ 
tion on the extremities of the metals to be joined. 

To folder upon filver, brafs, or iron: Take filver, 
five pennyweights; brafs, four pennyweights; melt 
them together for foft folder, which runs fooneft. Take 
filver, five pennyweights; copper, three pennyweights; 
melt them together for hard folder. Beat the folder 
thin, and lay it on the place to be foldered, which mull 
be firfl fitted and bound together with wire as occafion 
requires; then take" borax in powder, and temper it 
like pap, and lay it upon the folder, letting it dry ; 
then cover it with live coals, and blow, and it will 
run immediately ; take it pihfently out of the fire, and 
it is done. It is to be oblerved, that if any thing is to 
be foldered in two places, which cannot well be done at 
one time, you mull firft folder with the harder folder, 
and then with the foft; for if it be firfl: done with the 
foft, it will unfolder again before the other is fattened. 

Let it be obferved, that if you would not have your 
folder run about the piece that is to be foldered, you 
mull rub fuch places over with chalk—In the foldering 
either of gold, filver, copper, or either of the metals 
above mentioned, there is generally ufed borax in pow¬ 
der, and fometimes rofin. As to iron, it is fufficient 
that it be heated red-hot, and the two extremities thus 
hammered together, by which means they will become 
incorporated with each other. For the finer kinds of 
iron and fteei inftruments, however, gold proves an ex¬ 
cellent folder. This metal will diffolve twice or thrice 
its weight of iron in a degree of heat very far lefs than 
that in which iron itfelf melts; hence if a fmall plate of 

gold 
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Soldier gold is wrapped round the parts to be joined, and af- 
# terwards melted by a blow-pipe, it ftrongly unites the 
JSolen.^ pj eces together -without any injury to the inftrument 
however delicate. 

SOLDIER, a military man lifted to ferve a prince 
or ftate in confideration of a certain daily pay. 

Soi.DiF.R-Crab. See Cancer. 

Frefh Water Soldier. See Stratiotes. 

SOLE, in the manege, a fort of horn under a horfe’s 
foot, which is much more tender than the other horn that 
encompaffes the foot, and by reafon of itshardnefs is pro¬ 
perly called the born or hoof. 

Sole, in ichthyology. See Pleuronectes. 

SOLEA. See Sandal and Shoe. 

SOLECISM, in grammar, a falfe manner of fpeak- 
ing, contrary to the rules of grammar, either in refpedl 
of declenfion, conjugation, or fyntax.—The word is 
Greek, roxenuep©.., derived from the Soli, a people of 
Attica, who being tranfplanted to Cdicia, loft the pu¬ 
rity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous 
to the Athenians for the improprieties into which they 
fell. 

SOLEMN, fbmething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. Thus we fay, folemn feafts, 
folemn funerals, folemn games, &c.—In law , folemn fig- 
nifies fomething authentic, or what is clothed in all its 
formalities. 

SOLEN, razor-sheath, or Knife-handle Shell ; a 
genus belonging to the clafs of vermes, and order of 
tefacea. The animal is an afcidia. The lhell is bivalve, 
oblong, and opening at both fides : the hinge has a tooth 
fhaped like an awl, bent back, often double, not infert- 
ed into the oppofite fhell; the rim at the (ides fome- 
what worn away, and has a horny cartilaginous hinge. 
There are 23 fpecies. Three of t);em, viz. the filiqua, 
vagina, and enfts, are found on the Brilifh coafts, and 
lurk in the fand near the low-water mark in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction. When in want of food they elevate 
one end a little above the furface, and protrude their 
bodies far out of the fhell. On the approach of dan¬ 
ger they dart deep into the fand, fometimes two feet at 
leaft. Their place is known by a fmall dimple on the 
furfacc. Sometimes they are dug out with a Ihovel; at 
other times they are taken by'ftriking a barbed dart 
fuddenly into them. When the fea is down, thefe fifh 
ufually run deep into the fand ; and to bring them up, 
the common cuftom is to throw a little fait into the 
holes, on which the fifh raifes itfelf, and in a,few mi¬ 
nutes appears at the mouth of its bole. When half the 
fhell is difcovered, the fifhsrman has nothing more to 
do than to take hold of it with his fingers and draw it 
out: but he muft be cautious not to lofe the occafion, 
for the creature- does not continue a moment in that 
ftate; and if by any means the fifherman has touched 
it, and let it flip away,, it is gone for ever ; for it will 
not be decoyed again out of its hole by fait •, fo that 
there is then no way of getting it but by digging un¬ 
der it, and throwing it up with the fand. The filh has 
two pipes, each compofed of four or five rings or por¬ 
tions of a hollow cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined 
one to another; and the places where they join are 
marked by a number of fine breaks or rays. Now the 
reafon why the fait makes thefe creatures come up out 
of their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
even corrodes thefe pipes, This is fomewhat ftrange, 


as the creature is nourifhed by means of falt-water; but Soleure, 
it is very evident, that if a little fait be ftrewed upon Solfaing. 
thefe pipes in a fifh taken out of its habitation, it will 
corrode the joinings of the rings, and often make one 
or more joints drop off: the creature, to avoid this mif- 
chief, arifes out of its hole, and throws off the fait, and 
then retires back again. The ufe of thefe pipes to the 
animal is the fame with that of many other pipes of a- 
like kind in other fhell-fifh; they all ferve to take in 
water: they are only a continuation of the outei 
membrane of the fifli, and ferve indifferently for taking 
in and throwing out the water, one receiving, and the 
other dilcharging it, and either anfwering equally well 
to their purpofe. See Animal Morion. 

IT is fifli was ufed as food by the ancients; and 
Atbenasus, from Sophron, fpeaks of it as a great de¬ 
licacy, and particularly grateful to widows. It is often 
ufed as food at prefent, and is brought up to table fried 
in eggs- 

SOLEURE, a canton of Swifferland, which holds 
the 1 nh rank in the Helvetic confederacy, into which, 
it was admitted in the year 1481. It ftretches partly 
through the plain, and partly along the chains of the 
Jura, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 35- 
miles in length from north to fouth, and 35 in breadth 
from eaft to weft. The foil for the molt part is exceed¬ 
ingly fertile in corn ; and the diftridts within the Jura 
.abound in excellent paftures. The trade both of the 
town and canton is of little value, although they are. 
very commodioufly fituated for an extenfive commerce.. 

It is divided into 11 bailiwicks, the inhabitants of which 
are all Roman Catholics except thofe of the bailiwick of 
Buckegberg, who profefs the reformed religion. The 
fovereign power refides in the great council, which, 
comprifing the fenate or little council of 36, confifts of 
ioz members, chofen by the fenate in equal proportions 
from the 11 tribes or companies into which the ancient 
burghers are diftributed ; and, owing to the diftindtion 
between the ancient and the new burghers (the former 
conftfting of only 85 families) the government is a com¬ 
plete ariftocracy. 

Soleure, an ancient and extremely neat town of 
Swifferland, capital of the canton of the fame name. It 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is pleafamly feat- 
ed on the Aar, which here expands into a noble river.. 

Among the mod remarkable objedfs of curiolity in this 
town is the new church of St Urs, which was begun 
in 1762 and finiftied in 1772. It is a noble edifice of' 
a whitilh grey ftone,.drawn from the neighbouring quar¬ 
ries, which admits a polifti, and is a fpecies of rude mar¬ 
ble. The lower part of the building is of the Corin¬ 
thian, the upper of the Compofite order. The facade, 
which confifts of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefents itfelf finely at the extremity of the prin¬ 
cipal ftreet. It coft at leaft L. 80,000, a confiderable 
fum for fuch a fmall republic, whofe revenue fcarcely 
exceeds L. 12,000 a year. Soleure is furrounded by 
regular ftone fortifications, and is 20 miles north north- 
eaft of Bern, 27 fouth fouth-weft of Bafle, and 45 weft; 
of Zurich. E. Long. 7. 20. N.Xat.,47. 15. 

SOLFAING, in mufic, the naming or pronouncing 
the feveral notes of a.fong by the fyllables ut,.re, mi,fa,, 
fo!, &c. in learning to fing it. 

Of the feven notes in the French fcale vt, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la, f, only four are ufed'among us in finging, as. 
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Solfamp, mi, fa, fol, la: their office is principally, in fin gin g, 

■ ftolfaterra. t h at by applying them to every note of the fcale, it may 
^ v »— no| . 01 ,jy be pronounced with more e.tie, but chiefly 
that by th nt the tones and femitones of the natural 
fcale may be better marked out and dillinguifhed. This 
delign is obtained by the four fyllabks fa, fol, la, mi. 
'Thus f tcmfa to fol is a tone, alfo from fl to la, and 
from la to mi, without diftinguifhing the greater or lefs 
tone ; but from la to fa, alfo from mi to fa, is only a 
femitone. If then thefe be applied in this order, fa, fol, 
l’, fa, fol, la, mi, fa, &c.they exprefs the natural feries 
from C ; and if that be repeated to a fecond or third 
odlave, we fee by them how to exprefs ail the different 
orders of tones-and femitones in the diatonic fcale ; and 
ftill above mi will Hand fa, fol, la, and below it the fame 
inverted la, fol, fa, and one mi is always diftant irom 
.another an odtave ; which cannot be faid of any of the 
reft, becaufe after OTiafcending come always fa, fol, la, 
which are repeated invertedly defending. 

To conceive theufe of this, it is to be remembered, 
'that the firft thing in learning to fing, is to make one 
raife a fcale of notes by tones and femitones to an oc- 
‘tave, and defcend again by the fame; and then to rife 
and fall by greater intervals at a leap, as thirds and 
Fourths, See. and to do all this by beginning at notes of 
different pitch. Then thofe notes are reprdented by 
lines and fpaces, to which thefe fyllables are applied, 
and the learners taught to name each line and fpace 
thereby, which makes what we.call fofaivg; the ule 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the de¬ 
crees and intervals of found expreffed by notes on a line 
or fpace, or learning a fong to which no words are 1 ap¬ 
plied, they may not only do it the better by means of 
.aiticulate founds, but chiefly that by knowing the 
•degrees and intervals expreffed by thofe fyllables,' they 
may more readily know the places of the femitones, and 
the true diilance of the notes. See the article Sing- 

,J NG. 

SOLFATERRA, a mountain of Italy in the king¬ 
dom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro. This mountain 
appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 
times ; and the foil is yet fohot, that the workmen em¬ 
ployed there in making alum need nothing elfe befides 
the heat of the ground for evaporating their liquids. 
Of this mountain we have the following account by Sir 
■William Hamilton. “ Near Aftruni (another moun¬ 
tain, formerly a volcano likewife) rifes the Solfaterra, 
which not only retains its cone and crater, but much 
of its former heat. In the plain within the crater, 
fmoke iffues from many parts,, as alfo from its fides: 
here, by means of ftones and tiles heaped over the cre- 
’ vices, through which the fmoke paffes, they colled! in 
an aukward manner what they call fale armoniaco; 
and from the fand of the plain they extradl fulphur and 
alum. This fpot, well attended to, might certainly 
reduce a good revenue, whereas I doubt if they have 
itherto ever cleared L. too a-year by it. The hollow 
1 


found produced by throwing a heavy (lone ®n the plain 
of the crater of the Solfaterra, feems to indicate that it lj 
is fupported by a fort of arched natural vault ; and one 
is induced to think that there is a pool of water beneath 
this vault (which boils by the heat of a fubterra- 
neous fire ftill deeper), by the very moift fleam that 
iffues from the cracks in tire plain of the Solfaterra, 
which, like that of boiling water, runs off a fword or 
knife, prefented to it, in great drops. On the outfide, 
and at the foot of the cone of the Solfaterra, towards 
the lake of Agnano, water rufhes out' of the rocks fo 
hot as to raife the quickfilver in Fahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter to the degree of boiling water (a) ; a fact of 
which I was myl'elf an eye-witnefs. Tnis place, well 
worthy the obfervation of the curious, has been taken 
little notice of; it is called the Pifciarelih The com¬ 
mon people of Naples have great faith in the efficacy of 
this water ; and make much ufe of it in all cutaneous dif. 
orders, as well as for another diforder that prevails here. 

It feems to be impregnated chiefly with fulphur and 
alum. When you approach your ear to the rocks of 
the Pifciarelli, from whence this water oozes, you hear 
a horrid boiling noife, which feems to proceed from 
the huge cauldron that may be fuppofed to be under 
the plain of the Solfaterra. On the other fide of the 
Solfaterra, next thefea, there is a rock which has com¬ 
municated with the fea, till part of it was cut away to 
make the road to Puzzole; this was undoubtedly acon- 
fiderable lava, that ran from the Solfaterra when it was 
an adtive volcano. Under this rock of lava, which is 
more than 70 feet high, there is a ftratum of pumice 
and allies. This ancient lava is about a quarter, of a 
mile broad ; you meet with it abruptly before you corne 
in fight of Puzzole, and it finifttes as abruptly within 
about .100 paces of the town. The ancient name of 
the Solfaterra was Forum Vulcani ; a ftrong proof of its 
origin from fubterraneous fire. The degree of heat 
that the Solfaterra has preferved for fo many ages, 
feems to have calcined the ftones upon its cone and in 
its crater, as they are very white and crumble eafily in 
the hotteft parts. See Chemistry, n° 656. 

SOLICITOR, a perfon employed to take care of 
and manage fuits depending in the courts of law or 
equity. Solicitors are within the ftatute to be fworn, 
and admitted by the judges, before they are allowed to 
pradlice in our courts, in like manner as attorneys. 

“ There is alfo a great officer of the law, next to the BritHli 
attorney-general, who is ftyled the king’s folicitor-ge- So ' lcl,or - 
neral; who holds his office by patent during the king's Genera 
pleafure, has the care and concern of managing the 
king’s affairs, and has fees for pleading, befides other 
fees arifing by patents, &c. He attends on the privy- 
council ; and the attorney-general and he were anciently 
reckoned among the officers of the exchequer; they 
have their audience, and come within the bar in all 
other courts.” 

SOLID, in philofophy, a body whofe parts are fo 

firmly 


(a) “ I have remarked, that after a great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water is much lefs.; 
which will account for what Padre Torre fays (in his book, intitled Hijloire et Phenomenei du Vejune), that 
■when he tried it in company with Monfieur de la Condamine, the degree of heat, upon Reaumui’s thermo- 
■zneter, was 68®. 
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Solids firmly eonnedled together, as not eafily to give way or 
H flip from each other ; in which fenfe foliil {lands oppofed 

t0 fi uld - 

Geometricians define a folid to be the third fpecies 
rf magnitude, or that which has three dimenfions, via. 
length, breadth, and thicknefs or depth. 

Solids are commonly divided into regular and irregu¬ 
lar. The regular folids are thofe terminated by regular 
and equal planes, and are only five in number, viz. the 
tetrahedron, which confilts of four equal triangles j the 
cube or hexahedron, of fix equal fquares; the odtahe- 
dron, of eight equal triangles ; the dodecahedron, of 
twelve ; and the ieofihedron, of twent • equal triangles. 

The irregular folids are almoft infinite, comprehend¬ 
ing all fuch as do not come under the definition of re¬ 
gular folids; as the fphere, cylinder, cone, parallelo¬ 
gram, prilm, parallelopiped, &c. 

Solids, in anatomy, are the-bones, ligaments, mem¬ 
branes, mufcles, nerves, and veffels, Sec. rs~' 

The folid parts of the body, though equally compo¬ 
sed of ve(Tels, are different with regard to their confid¬ 
ence ; feme being hard and others foft. The hard, as 
the bones and cartilages, give ftrranefs and attitude to 
the body, and fuftain the other parts : the foft farts, 
either alone or together with the hard, ferve to execute 
the animal functions. See Anatomy. . ' %«, < 

SOLIDAGO, in botany : A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of [yngenefa , and to the order of 
polygamia fuperf.ua.; and in the natural fyftern ranging 
under the 49th order, Gompofitx. The receptacle is na¬ 
ked } the pappus fimple ; the radii are commonly five; 
thefcales of the calyx are imbricated and curved inward. 
There are 14 fpecies; fempervirens, canadenfis, altiffi- 
ma, lateriflora, bicolor, lanceolata, ccefia, mexicana, flex- 
icaulis, latifolia, virgaurea, minuta, rigida, noveboracen- 
fis.. Among thefe there is only one fpecies, which is a 
native of Britain the virgaurea , or golden rod, which 
grows frequently in rough mountainous paftures and 
woods. ■ The items are branched, and vary from fix 
inches to five feet high, but their common height is 
about a yard. The leaves are a little hard and rough 
to the touch ; the lower ones oval-lanceolate, generally 
a little ferrated and fopported on footftalks, thofe on 
the {talks are elliptical; the flowers are yellow, and 
grow in fpikes from the alse of the leaves ; the feales of 
the calyx are lanceolate, of unequal length, and of a 
pale green colour; the female florets in the rays are 
from five to eight in number 5 the hermaphrodite flowers 
in the dife from ten to twelve. There is a variety of 
this fpecies called’ cambric a to be found on rocks from 
fix inches to a foot high. 

SOLIDITY, that property of matter, or body, by 
which it excludes all other bodies from the place which 
itfelf pollelTes ; and as it would be abfurd to luppofe 
that two bodies could poffefs one and the fame place at 
the fame time, it follows, that the fofteft bodies are 
equally folid with the bardeft. See Metaphysics, n® 
44. 173. &c. _ _ . 

Among geometricians, the folidity of a body denotes 
the quantity or Tpace contained in it, and is callejj alfo 
its folid contents. 

The folidity of a cube, prifm, cylinder, or parallelo¬ 
piped, is had by multiplying its bafis into its height. 
The folidity of a pyramid or cone is had by mul- 
Vol. XVII. 


tiplying either the whole bafe into a third part of Soliloquy; 
the height, or the who!, height into a third part of the Soliman.- 
bafe. 

SOLILOQUY, a reafoning or difeour/e which a 
man holds with himfelf; or, more properly, according 
to Papias, it is a diicourfe by way of asufwer to a que - 
tion that a man propofes to himfelf. 

Soliloquies are becojne very common on the mo¬ 
dern ft age ; yet nothing can be more, inartificial,* or 
more unnatural, than ap aftor’s making long fpeeches 
to himfelf, to convey his intentions to the audience.' 

Where fuch difeoveries are neceflary to be made, the 
poet ihould rather take care to give the dramatic per- 
fons fuch confidants as may neceflarily fliare. their in- 
moll thoughts; by which means they will t>e more na¬ 
turally conveyed to the audience; yet even this is a 
Ihift which an accurate poet would not have occafion 
for. The following lines of the duke of Buckingham 
concerning the ufe and abufe of folilbquies deferve at¬ 
tention i „ 

. v . Soliloquies had need be very few, 

, nI Extremely Ihort, and {'poke in paffion too. 

' yv Our lovers talking to tbemfelves, for want 
i |h. Of others,, make the pit their coufidant : 

.* i-Aoi, Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
4 ij They truft a friend, only to tell it Us. 

K SOLIMAN II. emperor of the Turks, furnamed 
the. Magnificent, was the only fon of Selim I.Whom he 
fucceeaed ip 1520.. He was educated in a manner ve¬ 
ry different from the Ottoman princes in general; for he 
was inftrufted in the maxims of politics and the fecrets 
of government. He began his reign by reftoring thofe 
perlbns their poffelfions whom his father had unjufily 
plundered. He re-eftablilhed the authority of the tri¬ 
bunals, which was almoft annihilated, and’bellowed the 
government of provinces upon none but perfons of 
wealth and probity : “ I would have my viceroys (he 
ufed to fay) refemble thofe rivers that fertilize the 
fields through which theypafs, not thole torrents which 
fweep every thing before them.” 

After concluding a truce with Ifmael Sophy of Per. 
fia, and fubduing Gozeli Bey, who had raifed a rebel¬ 
lion in Syria, he turned his arms againft Europe. Bel¬ 
grade was taken in 1521, and Rhodes fell into his 
hands the year following, after an obftinate and enthu- 
fiaftic defence. In. 1526 he defeated and flew the king 
of Hungary in the famous battle of Mohatz. Three 
years after he conquered Buda, and immediately laid 
liege to Vienna itfelf. But after continuing 20 days 
before that city, and affaulting it 20 times, he was.obli- 
ged to retreat with the lofs of 80,000 men. Some time 
after he was defeated by the Perfians. and difappointed 
of his hopes of taking Malta. He fucceeded, however, 
in difpoffeffing the Genoefe of Chio, an ifland which 
had belonged to that republic for more than 200 
years. 

He died at the age of 76, while he was befieging gi- 
geth, a town in Hungary, on the 30th Auguft J56& 

He was a prince of the flridteft probity, a lover of jus¬ 
tice, and vigorous in the execution of it; but he tar. 
nilhed all his glory by the cruelty of his difpofition. 

After the battle of Mohatz he ordered 1500 prifoners, 
moft of them gentlemen, to be ranged in a circle, and 
beheaded in prefence of his whole army. 

4G 
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Sotipuga Soliman thought nothing impoffible which he com¬ 
il manded : A general having recoi ’ed orders to throw a 
^jitnon. bj-^gg over t h e Drave, wrote him, that it was impof¬ 
fible. The fultan fent him a long band of linen with 
thefe words written on it: “ The emperor Soliman, 
thy mafter, orders thee to build a bridge over the Drave 
in fpite of the difficulties thou mayeft meet with. He 
informs thee at the fime time, that if the bridge be not 
finifned upon his arrival, he will hang thee with the 
very linen which informs thee of his will.” 

SOLIPUGA, or SolifugA, in natural hiftory, the 
name given by the Romans to a fmall venomous infeft 
of the fpider-kind, called by the ^Greeks heliocenlros s 
both words fignify an animal which (lings mod; in 
the country, and feafons where the fun is moil: hot. 
Solinus makes this creature' peculiar to Sardinia ; but 
this is contrary to all the accounts given us by the an¬ 
cients. It is common in Africa and fome parts of Eu¬ 
rope. Almofl. all the hot countries produce this veno¬ 
mous little creature. It lies under the fand to feize 
other'infefts as they goby; and if it meet with any 
uncovered part of a man, produces a wound which 
proves very painful: it is faid that the bite is abfolutely 
mortal, but probably this is not true. Solinus writes 
the word folfuga, and fo do many others, erroneoufly 
deriving the name from the notion that this-animal flies 
from the fun’s rays, and buries itfelf in the fand. lv; 

SOLIS! (Antonio de), an ingenious Spanifh writer, 
of an ancient and illuftrious family, born at Piacenza 
in Old Caftile, in 1610. He was intended for the 
law; but his inclination toward poetry prevailed, and 
he cultivated it with great fuccefs. Philip IV. of Spain 
made him one of his fccretaries; and after his death 
the queen-regent appointed him hiftoriographer of the 
Indies, a place of great profit and honour : his Hiftory 
of the Conqueft of Mexico (hows that {he could not 
have named a fitter perfon. He is better known by this 
hiftory at lead abroad, than by his poetry and dramatic 
writings, though in thefe he. was alfo diftinguiflied. He 
turned pried at 57 years of age, and died in 1686. 

SOLITARY, that which is remote from the com¬ 
pany or commerce of others of the fame fpecies. 

SOLITARIES, a domination of nuns of St Peter 
of Alcantara, inftituted in 1676, the defign of which 
was to imitate the fevere penitent life of that faint. 
Thus they are to keep a continual (lienee, never to 
open their mouths to a ftranger ; to employ their time 
wholly in fpiritual exercifes, and leave their tempo¬ 
ral concerns to a number of maids, who have a particu¬ 
lar fuperior in a feparate part of the monaftery : they 
al ways go bare footed, without fandals; gird themfelves 
with a thick cord, and wear no linen. 

SOLO, in the Italian mufic, is frequently ufed in 
pieces confiding of feveral parts, to mark thofe that are 
to perform alone ; as fiauto folo, violino folo. It is alfo 
ufed for fonatas compofed for one violin, one German 
flute, or other inftrument, and a bafs; thus we fay, 
Corelli’s folos, Geminiani’s folos , &c., When two or three 
part? play or fing feparately from the grand chorus, 
they are called a doi foil, a tre foil, &c. Solo, is fome- 
times denoted by S. 

SOLOMON, the fon of David king of Ifrael, re¬ 
nowned in Scripture for his wifdom, riches, and magni¬ 
ficent temple and other buildings. Towards the end 
of his life he fullied all his former glory by his apoftacy 


from God ; for which caufe vengeance was denoun- Solomon, 
ced againft his houfe and nation. He died about 975 Solon. 
B. C. 

Solomox’s Seal, in botany; a fpecies of Con valla- 
ria. . 

SOLON, one of the feven wife men of Greece, was 
born at Salamis, of Athenian parents, who were de¬ 
fended from Codrus. His father leaving little patri¬ 
mony, he had recourfe to merchandife for his fubfift- 
ence. He had, however, a greater third after know¬ 
ledge and fame than after riches, and iriade his mercan¬ 
tile voyages fubfervient to the increafe of his intellec¬ 
tual treafures. He very early cultivated the art of poe¬ 
try, and applied himfelf to the ftudy of moral and civil 
wifdcm. When the Athenians, tired out with a long 
and troublefome war with the Megarenfians,for the re¬ 
covery of the file of Salamis, prohibited any one, under 
pain of death, to propofe the renewal of their claim to 
that ifland, Solon thinking the prohibition diftionourable 
to the date, and finding many of the younger citizens de- 
firop's to revive the war, feigned himfelf mad, and took 
care to have the report of his infanity fpread thro’ the 
city. In the mean time he compofed an elegy adapted 
to the ftate of public affairs, which he committed to 
memory. Every thing being thus prepared, he fallied 
forth into the market-place with the kind of cap on'his 
head which was commonly worn by fick perfons, and 
afcending the herald’s ftand, he delivered, to a nume¬ 
rous crowd, his lamentation for the defertion of Sala- 
mis. The verfes were heard with general applaufe; 
and Pififtratus feconded his advice, and" urged the 
people to renew' the war. The decree was immediately- 
repealed ; the claim to, Salamis was refumed ; and the 
conduct oi the war was committed to Solon and Pifif¬ 
tratus, who, by means of a ftratagem, defeated the Me- 
garenfians, and recovered Salamis. 

His popularity was extended through Greece in cbn- 
fequence of a fuccefsful alliancewhich he formed am on ti¬ 
the ftates in defence of the temple at Delphos ap-ainft the- 
Cirrb«afrs. When difienfions had arifen at Athens be¬ 
tween the rich creditors and their poor debtors, Solon 
was created-archon, with the united powers of fupreme 
legiflator and magiftrate. He foon reftored harmony 
between the rich and poor: He cancelled the debts 
which had proved the occafion ©f fo much oppreflion ; 
and ordained that in future no creditor fhotild be allow¬ 
ed to feize the body of the debtor for his fecurity : He 
made a new diflribution of the people, inftituted new 
courts of judicatory, and framed a judicious code of 
hws, w'hifch afterwards became the bads of the laws of 
the twelve tables in Rome. Among his criminal laws 
are many wdfe and excellent regulations ; but the code 
is necefiarily defeftive With refpect to thofe principles 
which mud be ; derived from the knowledge of the true 
God, and of pure morality, as the certain inundations of 
national hajppinefs. Two of them in particular were 
V.ery ; exceptionable ; the permiifion of a voluntary exile 
to perfons that had been guilty of premiditated mur¬ 
der, and the appointment of a lefs fevere puniihment 
for a t rape than for feduftion. Thofe who with to fee 
accurately dated the comparative excellence of the laws 
of Mofes, of Lycurgus, and Solon, may confult Prize 
DifiertationS relative-to Natural and Revealed Religion 
by Teyler’s Theological Society, VoL IX. 

The interview which Solon is faid to have bad with 

Crosfife 
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Solftice Crojfus king of Lydia, the folid remarks of the. fage 
li after furveying the monarch’s wealth, the recolledtion of 
thofe remarks by Crcefus when doomed to die, arid the 
noble conduit of Cyrus on that occafion, are known to 
every fchoolboy. Solon died in the ifland of Cyprus, 
about the 80th year of his age. Statues were ereited 
to his memory both at Athens and Salamis. His thirft 
after knowledge continued to the laft: “ I grow old 
(fa!J he) learning many things.”^ Among the apo¬ 
thegms and precepts which have been afcribed to So¬ 
lon, are the following : Laws are like cobwebs, that 
entangle the weak,* but are broken through by the 
ftrong. He who has learned to obey, will know how to 
command.^? In all things let reafon be your guide. Di¬ 
ligently contemplate excellent things. In every thing 
that you do, confider the end. 

SOLSTICE, in aftronomy, that time when the fun 
is in one of the folfiitial points; that is, when he is at 
his greateft diftanee from the equator; thus called be¬ 
cause he then appears to Hand (till, and not to change 
his diftanee from the equator for fome time pan appear¬ 
ance owing to the obliquity of our fphere, and which 
thofe living under the equator are ftrangers to. 

The folftices are two in each year; the aeftival or 
fummer folftice, and the hyemal or winter folftice. The 
fummer folftice is when the fun fee ms to -deferibe the 
tropic of cancer, which is on June 22. when he makes 


long. It was perfectly ftraight and uniform, and re- Some:*, 
fembled a worm drawn over a knitting needle. When Somerfet- 
dry it appears like a coral. 

SOMERS (John), lord high chancellor of England, 
was born at Worcefter in 1652. He was educated at 
Oxford, and aftei wards entered himfelf at the Middle- 
Temple, where he ftudied the law with great vigour. In 
1688 he was one of the council for the feven bifhops at 
their trial, and argued with great learning and eloquence 
againft the dilpenfing power. In the convention which 
met by the prince of Orange’s funimons, January 22. 

1689, he reprefented Worcefter; and was one of the 
managers for the Houfe of Commons, at a conference 
with the Houfe of Lords upon the word abdicated. 

.Soon after the acceflion of King William and Queen 
Mary to the throne, he was appointed folicitor-general, 
and received the honour of knighthood. In 1692 he 
was made attorney general, and in 1693 advanced t» 
the poft of lord keeper of the great feal of England. In 
1695 he propofed an expedient to prevent the practice 
of clipping- the coin. In 1697 he was created lord 
Somers, baron of Avefham, and made lord high chan¬ 
cellor of England. In the beginning of 1700 he wa3 
removed from his poft of lord chancellor, and the year 
alter was impeached of high crimes' and mifdemeanors 
by the Houfe of Commons, of which he was acquitted 
upon trial by the Houfe of Lords. He then retired 


the longeft day : the winter folftice is when the fun en¬ 
ters the firft degree, or feems to deferibe the tropic of 
capricorn, which is on December 22. when he makes 
the fhorteft day. This is to be underftood as in our 
northern hemifphere ; for in the fouthern, the fun’s en¬ 
trance into capricorn makes the fummer folftice, and 
that into cancer the winter folftice. The two points 
of the ecliptic, wherein the fun’s greateft afeent above 
the equator, and his defeent below it, are terminated, 
are called the JolJlitialpoints; and a circle, fuppofed to 
pafs through the poles of the world and thefe points, is 
called th efol/litial colure. The fummer folftitial point is 
in the beginning of the firft degree of cancer, and is 
called the aflival or fummer point; and the winter fol¬ 
ftitial point is in the beginning of the firft degree of ca¬ 
pricorn, and is called the winter point. Thefe two.points 
are diametrically oppofite to each other. 

SOLUTION, in chemiftry, denotes an intimate 
union of folid with fluid bodies, fo as to form a tranf- 
parent liquor. See Dissolution, and Index to Che¬ 
mistry. ifi* 

Solution of Metals. See Metals (Solution of'). , 
SOLVENT, that which dilfolves a folid body into a 
tranfparent fluid. . /■> 

SOLWAY moss, See Moving Moss. 

SOMBRERO, the name of an uninhabited ifland 
in the Weft Indies in the form of an hat, whence the 
name is derived. It is alfo the name of one of theNi-- 
cobar iflandsin the Eaft Indies. 

Wonderful Plant of Sombrero, is a ftrange kind of 
fenfitive plant growing in the Eaft Indies, in fandy bays 
and in fhallow water. It appears like a ilender ftraight 
flick ; but when you attempt to touch it, immediately 
Hiilofophi- withdraws itfelf into the fand. Mr Miller gives an ac- 
•alTranf- count of it in bis defeription of Sumatra, He fays, 
actions vol. the Malays call it lalan lout, that is, fea grafs. He ne- 
Ixviii. p. ver could obferve any tentacula; but, alter many unfuc- 

x ''®' cefsful attempts, drew out a broken piece about a foot 


to a ftudious courfe of life, and was chofen prefident of 
the Royal Society. In 1706 he propofed a bill for the 
regulation of 3 the law; and the fame year was one of 
the principal managers for the union between England 
and Scotland. In 1708 he was made lord prefident of 
the council; from which poft he was removed in 1710, 
upon the change of the miniftry. In the latter end of 
Queen Anne’s reign his lord (hip grew very infirm in 
his health; which is fuppofed to be the reafon that he 
held no other poft than a feat at the council-table, after 
the acceflion of King George I. He died of an apo- 
pledtic fit in 1716, Mr Addifon has drawn his cha- 
radter very beautifully in the Freeholder. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of England, taking 
its name from Somerton, once the capital, between 50" 
andyi 0 27’ north latitude, and between i° 25’ and2° 59' 
weft longitude. It is bounded on the welt by Devon- 
fhire, on the fouth by Dorfetfhire, on the north by 
Briftol Channel or the Severn Sea, on the north eaft by 
a fmall part of Gloucefterfhire, and on the eaft by Wilo 
fhire. It is one of the largeft Counties in England, ex¬ 
tending in length from eaft to weft about 68 miles; ia 
breadth, where broadeft,- from fouth to north, about 
47 5 and 240 in circumference. It is divided into 42' 
hundreds, in which are 3 cities, 32 market towns, 1700 
villages, 383 pariilies of which 132 are vicarages,contain¬ 
ing more than 1,000,000 of acres, and about 300,00* 
fouls. It fends 18 members to Parliament, viz. two for 
the county, two for I^iftol,two for Bath, two for Wells, 
two for 1 aunton, two for Bridgewater, two for Ilchef- 
ter, two for Milbourn-port, and two for Minehead. 

The air of this country is very mild and wholefome, 
efpecially that of the hilly part. The foil in general is 
exceeding rich, fo that fingle acres very commonly 
produce.forty or fifty bufhels of wheat, and there have 
been inftances of fome producing fixty of barley. As 
there is very fine pafture- both for fheep and black cat¬ 
tle, it abounds in both, which are as large as thofe of 
4G2 Lj»‘ 
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Smnerfet- Lincolnfhire, and their flefh of a finer grain. In confe- 
®“ rc quence of this abundance of black cattle, great quanti- 
li ties of cheefe are made in it, of which that of ■Cheddar 
_ nata " . is thought equal to Parmefan. In the hilly parts are 
found coal, lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris. Wood 
thrives in it as well as in any county, of the kingdom. 
It abounds alfo in peafe, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild¬ 
fowl, and falmon ; and its mineral waters <*re celebrat¬ 
ed all over the world. 

The riches cf this county, both natural and acqui¬ 
red, exceed thofe of any other in the kingdom, Middle- 
fex and Yorkfhire excepted. The woollen fnanufac- 
ture in all its branches is carried on to a very great ex¬ 
tent j and in Lome parts of the county great quantities 
of linen are made. If to thefe the produce of various 
other commodities in which it abounds is added,, tile 
amount of the whole mult undoubtedly be very great. 
Its foreign trade mud-alfo-fee allowed to be very exten- 
five, when it is eonlidered that it has a large trade for 
lea coal, and poffeffes, befides 6ther ports, that of Brif- 
tol, a town of the greateft trade in England, next to 
"London. 


Befides fmali ftreams, it is well watered and fupplied 
with fifh by the river Severn, Avon, Parrel, Froome, 
Ax, Torre, and Tone. • Its greateft hills are Mendip, 
Pouldon, and Qnantock, of which the firft abounds in 
coal, lead, &c. The rivers Severn and Parrel breed ve¬ 
ry fine falmon. The chief town is Briftol. 

SOMERTON, an ancient town in Somerfetfhire, 
from whence the county 1 derives its name. It is 123 
miles from London ; it has five ftreets, containing 2^1 
houfes, which are moftly built of the blue ftone from 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. It is governed by 
conftables, and has a hall for petty feffions. The mar¬ 
ket for corn is confiderable, and it has feveral fairs for 
cattle. The church has what is not veiy frequent, an 
oftangular tower with fir bells. N. Lat. 51. 4. W. Long. 


‘■if; 

SOMNAMBULI, perfons who walk in their fleep. 
See Sleepwalkers. 

SOMNER (William),an eminent Englifh antiquary, 
was born at Canterbury in 1606. His firft treatife was 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, which he dedicated to 
Arcbbilhop Laud. He then applied himfelf to the ftu- 
dyof the Saxon language; and having made himfelf 
matter of it, he perceived that the old gloffary prefixed 
to Sir Roger Twifderfls edition of the laws of King 
Henry I. printed in 1644, was faulty in many places; 
he therefore ad'ded to that edition notes and obferva- 
tions valuable for their learning, with a very nfeful 
gloffary. His Treatife of Gavelkind was finifhed a- 
bout 1648, 'though not publifhed till 1660. Our 
author was zealoufly attached to King Charles I. and 
in 1648 he publifhed a poem on his fufferings and 
death. His fkill in the Saxon tongue led him to in¬ 
quire into moft of the European f&iguages ancient and 
modern. He affifted Dugdale and Dodfworth in com¬ 
piling the Monajiicon Anglkanum. His Saxon Dic¬ 
tionary was printed at Oxford in 1659. He died in 
1669. 

SON, an appellation given to a male child confidered 
in the relation lie bears to his parents. See Parent 
and Fu ial Piety. 

SONATA,inmufic, apiece or compcfition, intend¬ 


ed to be performed, byjnftruments only t in which fenfe 
it (lands oppofed to cantata, or a piece defigned for the 
voice. See Cantata*.. . , 

The fonata. then, is properly a grand, free, humo¬ 
rous compofition, diverfified with a great variety of mo¬ 
tions and expseffions, extraordinary and bold ftrokes, fi. 
gures, See. , And all this purely according to the fancy 
of the compofer; ' who, without confining himfelf to 
any general rules of counterpoint, or to any fixed num¬ 
ber or meafure, gives a loofe to his genius, and runs 
from one mode, toeafure, &c. to another, as be thinks 
fit. This.fpecies of compofition, had its.rife about the 
middle of the ,17th century ; thefe who- have mod ex¬ 
celled in it were Baffaui and Corelli.; We have ibnatas 
of 1, 2, 3 » 4, 5 > 7 > even 8 parts, but ufually 

they are performed by a fingle violin, or with two vio¬ 
lins, and a thorough bafs for the harpfichord ; and fre¬ 
quently a more figure .i bafs for the bafs viol, &c. 

There are a thoufand different lpecies of fonatas.; 
■but the Italians.ufually reduce them to two kinds. Su- 
onate de chitfa, that is, ; fonatas proper for church mufic, 
Vhich ufually begin with a grave folemn motion, iiiit- 
able to the dignity and fanflity of the place and the 
fervice, after which they ftrike into a brifker, gayer, 
and richer manner. Thefe are what they more pecu¬ 
liarly call fonatas. Suonale, de camera, or fonatas for the 
chamber, are properly feriefes of feveral little pieces, for 
-dancing, only compofed to the fame tune. They ufually 
begin with aprelude or-little fonata, lerving asan in- 
tcoduCtion to all,the reftf: afterwards come the allemand, 
pavane, courant, and/other ferious dances ; then jigs, 
gavots,; minuets, ch/cop.s, paffecailles, and other gayer 
airs: the whole compofed in the fame tune or mode! 

: SONCHUS, sow-thistle, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of fyngeneja, and to the or¬ 
der of polygamia aqualis ; and in the natural fyftem ran¬ 
ged under the 49th order, Compofitae. The receptacle 
is naked ; the calyx is imbricated, bellying and conical; 
the down of then feed is fimple, feffile, and very fofc; 
the feed is oval and pointed. There are 13 fpecies ; 
the maritimus, paluftris, fruticofus, arvenfis, oleraceus, 
tenerrimus, plumieri, alpinus, floridanus, fibiricus, tata- 
ricus, tuberofus, and canadenfis. Four of thefe are na¬ 
tives of Britain.— ]. Pelujiris, marfh fow thiftle. The 
ftem is eredt, from fix to ten feet high, branched and 
hairy towards the top : the leaves are firm, broad, half 
pinnated, ferrated, and fharp-pointed ; the lower ones 
fagittate at the bafe: the flowers are of a deep yellow, 
large, and difperfed on the tops of the branches: the 
calyx is rough. It is frequent in marfhes, and flowers 
in July or Auguft.—2. Arvenfis, corn fow-thiftle. The 
leaves are alternate, runcinate, and heart-fhaped at the 
Safe; the root creeps under grtund ; the ftem is three 
or four feet high, and branched at the top- It grows 
in corn-fields, and flowers in Auguft.—3. Oleraceus, 
common fow-thiftle. The ftalk is fucculent, piftular, 
and a cubit high or more ; the leaves are broad, embra¬ 
cing the ftem, generally, deeply finuated, fmooth or 
prickly at the edges; the flowers are of a pale yellow, 
numerous, in a kind of umbel, and terminal; the calyx 
is fmooth. It is frequent in wafte places and cultivated 
grounds.—4. Alpinus, blue-Howered fow-thiftle. The 
ftem is ere£t, purplifh, branched, or fimple, from three 
to fix feet high: the leaves are large, fmooth, and finu¬ 
ated $ 


t»onat;s, 

b'oticfuij. 
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Seng. &ted; the extreme fegment large and. triangular t .tdte grg^t, and it is alfo f® uncertain when they may flop, Sen^ 
flowers are blue, and grow on hairy vifcid pedicles, /in - that we cannot y#di)ce the paiiages to form a mufical w '"' ,r ; 
long fpikes : the calyx is brown. - This .fpecies is-found bar in any time -whatfoever ; partly alfo, becaufe the 
in Northumberland. " pitch of tooift. birds is coufiderably higher than the 

SONG, in poetry, a little compofition, confifting of! moll (brill notes of .thofe iuflruments which have the 
eafy and natural verfes, fet CO a tune in order, to , bedbug. greateft compafs and. principally, becaufe the inter- 
See Poetry, n' 0- ' 120. mj> va!s ufed by birds are commonly fo minute, that 


Song, in mufic, is applied in general to a fingle.'pfece 
of mufic, whether contrived for the voice or an jnflaai- 
ment. See Air. an? - 

. Song of Birds, is defined by the honourable Daines 
Barrington to be afuccefllon of three or more different 
notes, which are continued without interruption, during 
the fame interval, with a mufical bar of four crotchets 
in an adagio movement, or whilft a pendulum (wings 
four feconds. ■ ' ■ hi 

It is affirmed, that the notes of fefods are no.more in¬ 
nate than language in man, and that they depend j*ppn. 
imitation, as far as their organs will enable therottif imi¬ 
tate the founds which they have frequent opportunities 
of hearing: and their adhering fteadily, even in a c 
wild date, to the fame fong, sis* owing to the neftlings 
attending only to the inftrucftian of the parent bird, 
whilft they difregard the notes of all others that/may 
perhaps be finging round them. > . , 

Birds in a wild date do not commonly fing above io 
weeks in the year, whereas birds that have plenty of 
food in a cage fing the greateft part of the year : mind 
we may add, that the female of no fpecies of birdsjevEr 
lings. This is a wife provifion of nature, becaufe her 
fong would difcover her neft. In the fame raanne», \ye 
may rationally account for her inferiority in plumage. 
The faculty of finging is confined to the -cock birds ; 
and accordingly Mr Hunter, in diflefling birds of fe- 
veral fpecies, found the«mufcles of the larynx to be 
ftronger ill the nightingale than in any other bird.of 
tHe&naeflze; and in all thofe inftances, where he dif¬ 
fered both cock and hen, the fame mufcleswere ftrong¬ 
er in the cock. To^the faane purpofe,ait is an obferva- 
tion as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon does 
not crow. t 

Some have afcribed the finging of the cock-bird in 
thefpringfolely to the motive of pleafinghis mate during 
incubation ; others, who allow that it is partly for. this 
end, believe it is partly owing alfo to another caufe, viz. 
the great abundance of plants and infedtsdn.the fpring, 
which, as well as feeds, are the proper food ol finging 
birds at that time of the year. 

Mr B arrington remarks, that there is no inftance of 
any finging bird ‘ which exceeds our blackbird in fize; 
and this, he luppofes, may arife from the difficulty of 
its concealing itfelfi if it called the attention of its ene¬ 
mies, not only by its bulk, but by the porportipnable 
loudnefs of its notes. This writer farther.obferves, that 
fome paiiages of the fong in a few kinds of birds corre- 
fpond with the intervals of our mufical fcale, of which 
the cuckoo is a ftriking and known inftance; but 
the greater part of their fong cannot be reduced to a 
mufical fcale 5 partly, becaufe the rapidity is often fo 


we- qa^not judge of them from the more grofs inter¬ 
vals into which we divide our mufical o&ave. This 
writer apprehends, that all, birds fing in the fame key; 
and ,in order to .difcover this key, he informs us, that 
tjic following notes have been obferved in different birds, 
A, B flat, ; C, P, F, and G ; and therefore E only is 
waging to complete the fcale ; now jthefe intervals, he 
fays, cab ;<%qly be found in the key of F with a ftiarp 
third, iqivtli^t of G with a flat third; and he luppofes 
jt_to be the layer,, becaufe admitting that the firft mu- 
fi@aC notes were learned from birds, thofe of the cuckoo, 
.which have ,jfee?.n moft/attended to, form a flat third, 
iMfli mod cjf ou,r compofitions are in a flat third, where 
mufic is fimplc, and 'confifts merely of melody. As a 
farther evidence that birds fing always in the fame key, 
it has found by attending to a nightingale, as well 
as a robin which was educated under him, that, the 
notes reducible to our intervals of the, oftave were al¬ 
ways precifely the fame, , 

, Moft,people, who have not,attended to the notes of 
birds, iiippofe, that every fpecies fing exa&ly the fame 
notes and paffages: but this is Ijy np means true; though it 
is afljpiVcd,that,there is a general refemblan.ee. Thus the 
London bird-catchers prefer the fong of the Kentilh gold¬ 
finches, and EiTex chaffinches ; and fome of the nightin¬ 
gale-fanciers. prefer a Surry bird fp thofe of Middlefex. 

Of all finging birds, the fong of the nightingale has 
been moft pniverfaljy admired; and its fuperiority (de¬ 
duced from a paged bitd) confifts in the following 
particulars; its tone is much more mellow than that of 
any ocher bird, though at the fame time, by a proper 
exertion, of-.its mufical powers, it can be very brilliant. 
Another point of fuperiority is its continuance of fong 
without a paufe, which is fometimes no lefs than 20 fe¬ 
conds ; and when refpiration becomes neceffary, ittakes 
it with as much judgment, as an opera-finger. The fky- 
lark in this particular, as well as in compafs and variety, 
is only fecond to the nightingale. The nightingale alfo 
fings (if the expreffion, may be allowed) with fuperior 
judgment and tafte. Mr Barrington has obferved,"that 
his nightingale, which v/as a .very capital bird, began 
foftly like the .ancient orators-; referving its breath to 
fwe‘11 certain notes, which by thefe means had a moft 
aftonifhing effeift. This writer adds, that the notes of 
birds, which are apnually imported from Afia, Africa, 
and America, both fingly and in concert, are not to be 
compared to thole qf European bifds. 

The, following table, formed bv Mr Barrington, a- 
greeably to the idea of M. de Piles in eftimating the 
^merits of painters, is defigned to exhibit the compara¬ 
tive merit of the Britilh finging birds; in which 20 is 
fuppofed to be the point of abfolute perfection. 

Nightingale 
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Scrg cnl t o S 1 Perfia; importing as much as wife, fage, or philofo- Soph!*, 

I.. I S; pher. ^ Sophifm. 

1 1 3 "g: f §• ^ The title is by fome faid to have taken its rife from 

Philofophi- . " C, * 5 " n F 1 a a young fhepherd named Sipbi, who attained to the 

cal Tranf- -crown of Perlia in 1370 ; others derive it from the fo- 

»<ftions,vol. Nightingale • - 19 14 19 19 19 phoi or fages anciently called magi. Vcffius gives adif- 

11 Sky-lark - - 4 19 4 18 18 ferent account of the word: fophi in Arabic, he ob- 

Wood-lark * • iS 4 17 12 8 ferves, fignifies wool; and lie adds, that it was" applied 

Tit-lark - 12 12- 12 12 12 by the Turks out of derifion to the kings of Perfia 

Linnet - - 12 16 12 16 18 ever fince Ifhmael’s time; becaufe., according to'their 

Goldfinch - - 4 19 4 12 12 fcheme of religion, he is torivear no other covering on 

Chaffinch - - 4 12 4 8 8 his head but an ordinary red woollen fluff; whence the 

Greenfinch - - 44446 Perfialis are alfo called hezslbafchs, q. d. red-heads. But 

Hedge-fparrow - 6 o 6 4 4 Bochart affures us, that fophi in the original Perlian 

Aberdavine or filkin 240 4 4 language, fignifies one that' is pure in his religion, and 

Red-poll - - 04044’ who prefers the fervice of God in all things: and de- 

Thrufh - - 4 4 1 4 4 4 rives it from an order of religious called by the fame 

Blackbird - - 44022 name. The fophis value themfelves on their illuftrious 

Robin - - 6 16 12 12 12 extradh’on. They are defcended in a right line from 

Wren - - o 12 ' o 4 4 Houffein, fecond fon of Ali, Mahomet’s coufin, and Fa¬ 
iled fparrow - 04022 tima, Mahomet’s daughter. 

Black-cap, or Norfolk Sophis, or Sofees, a kind of order of religious among 

mock nightingale | 14 12 12 14 14 1 the ^Mahometans in Perfia, anfwering to what are other- 

wife called dervifes, and among the Arabs and Indians 
SONN A, a book of Mahometan traditions, which all faquirs. Some will have them called fophis from a kind 
the orthodox muffulmen are required to believe. of coarfe camblet which-they wear called foaf from the 

SONNERATIA, in botany; a genus of plants city Souf in Syria, where it is principally manufadinred. 
belonging to the clafsof icofandtia, and to the order ot The more eminent of thofe fophis are complimented 
monogynia. The calyx is cut into fix fegments ; the pe- with the title fcbielt, that is, reverend, much as in Ro> 
tals are fix ; the capfule is multilocular and fucculent; miih countries the religious are called reverend fathers. 
and the cells contain many feeds. The only fpecies is Sphiek fophi, who laid the 'foundation of the gran- 
the acida. deur of the royal houfe of Perfia, was the founder, or 

SONNET, in poetry, a compofition contained in 14 rather the reftorer of this order: Ifhmael, wbo-conquer- 
verfes, viz. two ftanzas or meafures of four verfes each, ed Perfia, was himfelf a fophi, and greatly valued him- 
and two of three, the.eight firft verfes being all in three felf on his being fo. He cltofe all the guards of his 
rhimes. perfon from among the religious of this order; and would 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, an appella- have all the great lords of his court fophis. The king " 
tion given to the orthodox muffulmen or true believers; of Perfia is ftillgrandmafter of the order ; and the lords 
in oppofition to the feveral heretical fedts, particularly continue to enter itito it, though it be now fallen under 
the Shiites -or followers of Ali. fome contempt. 

SOOJU, or Soy, See Dolimos. SOPHISM, in logic a fpecious argument having 

SOONTABURDAR, in the Eaft Indies; an at- the appearance of truth, but leading to fallehood. So- 
tendant, who carries a filver bludgeon in his hand phifms are reduced by Ariftotle into eight claffes 5 an ar- 
about two or three feet long, and runs before the pa- rangement fo juft and comprehenfive, that it is equally 
lanquin. He is inferior to the Chubdar ; the propriety proper in prefent as in former times. 1. Ignoratio elenchi 
of an Indian newaury requiring two Soontaburdars for in which the fophift feems to determine the queftion, 
every Chubdar in the train. The Chubdar proclaims the while he only does it in appearance. Thus the queftion, 
approach of vifitors, &c. He generally carries a large “ Whether excefs of wine be hurtful ?” feems to be de- 
iilver ftaff about five feet long in his hands: and termined by proving, that wine revives the fpirits and 
among the Nabobs he proclaims their praifes aloud as gives a man courage : but the principal point is here kept 
he runs before their palanquins. out of fight; for frill it may be hurtful to health, to for- 

SOOT, a volatile matter arifing from wood and other tune, ancf reputation. 2. Petit to principal, a begging of 
fuel along with the fmoke ; or rather, it is the fmoke the queftion, or taking for granted that which"remains 
itfelf condenfed and gathered to the fides of the chim- to be proved, as if any one fhould undertake to prov* 
ncy. Tho’once volatile, however, foot cannot be again that the foul is extended through all the parts of the 
rebelled into vapour ; but, if diftilled by a ftrong fire, body, becaufe it refides in every member. This is af- 
yields a volatile alkali and empyreumatic oil, a coniider- firming the fame thing in different words. 3, Reafon- 
able quantity of fixed matter remaining at the bottom ing in a circle ; as when the Roman Catholics prove the 
■of the diftilling veifel. If burnt in an open fire, it Scriptures to be the word of God by the authority of 
flames with a thick fmoke, whence other foot is pro- the church, and the authority of the church from the 
duced. It is ufed as a material for making fal am- Scriptures. 4. Non caufa pro caufa, or the affigning of 
moniac, and as a manure. See Chemistry, n° 796; a falfe caufe to any effeft. Thus the fuppoied prin- 
and Agriculture, n° 20. ciple, that nature abhors a vacuum, was applied to ex- 

Soor-Black. See Co lour- Making. > plain, the rifing of water in a pump before Galileo 

SOPHI, or Son, a title given to the emperor of difeovered that it was owing to the preffure of the 

atmo- 
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Saphifm atmofphere. In this way the vulgar afcrib^accidents 
to divine vengeance, and the herefies and infidelity 
of modern times are faid to be owing to learning', 
jv Fallacia accident! 1, in which the fopbift reprefents 
what is merely accidental as elTential to the nature of 
the fubjed. This is nearly allied to the former, and is 
committed by the Mahometans and Roman Catholics. 
The Mahometans forbid wine, iecaufe it is fometimes 
the occafion of drubkennefs and quarrels; and the Ro¬ 
man Catholics prohibit the reading of the Bible, be- 
caufe it has fometimes promoted herefies. 6. By dedu¬ 
cing an univerfal affertion from what is true only in par¬ 
ticular circumftances, and the reverfe ; thus fome qaen 
argue, “ tranferibers have committed many errors in 
copying the Scriptures, therefore they are not to be 
depended on.” 7. By affertinp, any thing in a compound 
fenfe which is only true in a divided fenfe ; fo when the 
Scriptures alfure us, that the world of finners may be 
faved, it does not mean that they {hall be faved while 
they remain finners, but that,if they repent they may be 
faved. 8. By an abufe of the ambiguity of words. 
Thus Mr Hume reafons in his Effay on Miracles : 
“ Experience is our only guide in reafoning concerning 
matters of fa&; now we knovy from experience, that, 
the laws of nature are fixed and invariable. On the 
other hand, teftimony is variable and often falsfe ; there¬ 
fore (nice our evidence for the reality of miracles refts 
folely on teflimony which is variable, and our evidence 
for the uniformity of the laws,of nature is invariable, 
miracles are not to be believed.” The fophiftry of this 
reafoning depends on the ambiguity of the word expe¬ 
rience, which in the firft propofition fignifies the ma¬ 
xims which we form from our own obfervation and re¬ 
flexion ; in the fecend it is confounded wi.h teftimo¬ 
ny for it is by the teftimony of others, as well as our 
own obfervation, that we learn whether the laws of na¬ 
ture are variable or invariable. The Elfay on Miracles 
may be recommended to thofe who wifh to fee more 
examples of fophiftry ; as we believe moft of the eight 
fpecies of fophifms which we have mentioned are well 
illuftrated by examples in that effay. 

SOPHIST, an appellation affumed in the early pe¬ 
riods of Grecian hiitary by thofe who devoted their 
time to the ftudy of feience. This appellation appear¬ 
ing too arrogant to Pythagoras, he declined it, and 
withed to be called a phihjopher ; declaring that, though 
he cold not confider himfelf as a wife man, he was indeed 
a lover of wifdom. True wifdom and modefty are ge¬ 
nerally united. The example of Pythagoras was fol¬ 
lowed by every man of eminence ; while the name So- 
phijl was retained only by thofewho with a pomp of words 
made a magnificent difplay of wifdom upon a very flight 
foundation of knowledge. Thofe men taught an arti¬ 
ficial ftrufture of language, and a falfe method of rea- 
fr.ning, by which, in argument, the worfe might be made 
to appear the better reafon (fee Sophism). In Athens 
they were long held in high repute, and fupported, not 
only by contributions from their pupils, but by a regu¬ 
lar falary from the ftate. They were among the bit- 
tereft enemies .of the illuftrious Socrates, becaufe he em¬ 
braced every opportunity of expofing to contempt and 
lidicule their vein pretenfions to fuperior knowledge, 
and the pernicious influence of their dodrines upon the 
tafte and morals of the A thenian youth, 

SOPHISTICATION, the mixing of any thing 


with what is not genuine ; a pradice too common in Sophocles, 
the making up of medicines for falej as alfo among 
vintners, diftillers, and others, who are accufed of lb* 
phifticating their wines, fpirits, oils, &c. by mixing 
with them cheaper and coarfer materials ; and in many 
cafes the cheat is carried on fo artfully as to deceive the 
beft judges. 

SOPHOCLES, the celebrated Greek tragic poet, 
the fon of Sophilus an Athenian, was born at Co- 
lonn, and educated with great attention. Superior vi¬ 
gour and addrefs in the exerciles of the paleltr f, and 
fkill in mufic, were the great accomplifhments of young 
men in the ftates of Greece. In thefe, Sophocles ex¬ 
celled ; nor was he lefs diitioguifhed by the beauty of 
his perfon. He was alfo inftruded in the nobleft of all 
fciences, civil policy and religion: from the firft of 
thefe he derived an unfhakenlove of his country, which 
he ferved in fome embaflies, and in high military com¬ 
mand with Pericles ; from the latter he was impreffed 
with a pious reverence for the gods, manifefted by the 
inviolable integrity of hi, life. But his ftudies were 
early devoted to t’.e tragic mufe; t ie fpirit of Efchy- 
lus lent a fire to his genius, and excited that noble emu¬ 
lation which led him to contend with, and fometimes to 
bear away the prize from, his great mafter. He wrote 
43 tragedies, of which 7 only have efcaped the ravages 
of time : and having teftified his love of his country by 
refuting to leave it, though invited by many kings 
and having enjoyed the uninterrupted efteem and affec¬ 
tion of his fellow-citizens, which neither the gallant ac¬ 
tions and fublime genius of Efchylus, nor the tender 
fpirit and philofophic virtue of Euripides, could fecure 
to them, he died in the 91ft year of his age, about 406 
years before Cbrift. The burial-place of his ancestors 
was at Decelia, which the Lacedemonians had at that 
time feized and fortified ; but Lyfander, the Spartan 
chief, permitted the Athenians to inter their deceafed 
poet; and they paid him all the honours due to his love 
of his country, integrity of life, and high poetic excel¬ 
lence. Elchylus had at once feized the higheft poft of 
honour in the field of poetry, the true fublime ; to that 
eminence his claim could not be difputed. Sophocles 
had a noble elevation of mind, but tempered with fo 
fine a tafte, and fo chaftened a judgment, that he never 
paffed the bounds of propriety. Under his condud 
the tragic mufe appeared with the chafte dignity of fome 


noble matron at a religious folemnity ; harmony is in 
her voice, and grace in all her motions. From him the 
theatre received lome additional embellifhments ; and 
the drama the introdudbn of a third fpeaker, which 
made it more adive and more interefting: but his diftin- 
guifhed excellence is in the judicious difpofuion of the 
fable, and fo nice a connexion and dependance of the 
parts on each other, that they all agree to make the 
event not only probable, but even neceffary. This is pe¬ 
culiarly admirable in his “ CEdipus King of Thebes 
and in this important point he is far fuperior to every 
other dramatic writer. 

The ingratitude of the children of Sophocles is well 
known. They wifhed to become immediate mailers of 
tjieir father’s poffeftions; and therefore tired of his 
long life, they accufed him before the Areopagus of 
infanity. The only defence the poet made was to read 
his tragedy of CEdipus at Colonos, which he had lately 
finiftted ; and then he afeed his judges, whether the au.- 
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Sophora thor ©f fuch a performance could be taxed with infa- 
i! ni:y ? The father upon this was acquitted, and^the chil- 
Sorbus. (jj-en. returned home covered with (hame and confu- 
fion. The feven tragedies of Sophocles which ftill re¬ 
main, together with the Greek Scholia which accom¬ 
pany them, have been tranflated into Latin by Johnfon, 
and into Englilh by Dr Franklin and Mr Potter. 

SOPHORA, in botany : A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs oidecanlria , and to the order of tnono- 
gynia'i and in the natural fyfterti arranged under the 
32d order, Papilionacea. The calyx is quinquedentate 
and gibbous above : the corolla is papilionaceous ; the 
wings being of the fame length with the vexillum : the 
feed is contained in a legumen. There are 16 fpecies; 
the tetraptera, microphyila, fiavefcens, alopecuroides, to- 
mentofa, cccidentalis, capenfu, aurea, japonica, geniftoi- 
des, auftraiis, tiiuftoria, alba, lupinoides, biflora, and 
hirfum. 

SOPORIFIC, or Soporiferous, a medicine that 
produces lleep. Such are opium, laudanum, the feed 
of poppies, &c. The word is formed from the Latin 
fvpor, “ fleep.” The Greeks in place of it ufe the word 
hypnotic. 

SORBONNE, or Sorbon, the houfe or college of 
the faoulty of theology eftab-Hftsed in the univerfny of 
Paris. It was founded in 1252 by St Louis, or rather 
by Robert de Sorbon his confefforand almoner, firft ca¬ 
non of Cambray, and afterwards of the church of Paris ; 
who gave his own name to it, which he himfelf took 
from the village of Sorbon or Serbon, near Sens, where 
he was born. The foundation was laid in 1250; queen 
Blanche, in the abfence of her hufband, furnifhed him 
with a houfe which had formerly been the palace of 
Julian the apoftate, of which fome remains are ftill 
feen. Afterwards the king gave him all the hotrfes he 
had in the fame place, in exchange for fome others. 
The college has been fince magnificently rebuilt by the 
cardinal de Richelieu. The deiign of its inftitutioa was 
for the ufe of poor ftudents in divinity. There are lodg¬ 
ings in it for 36 dodlors, who are faid to be of the 
f'.ciety of the Sorbotine ; thofe admitted into it without 
being doftors, are faid to be of the hofpitality of the Sor- 
bonne. Six regent doftors.formerly held ledtures every 
day for an hour and a half each; three in the morning, 
and three in the afternoon. 

Sorbonne, isalfo ufed in general for the whole fa¬ 
culty of theology at Paris ; as the afiemblies of the 
whole body are held in the houfe of the Sorbonne; 
and the bachelors of the other houfes of the facul¬ 
ty, as the houfe of Navarre, &c. come hither to hold 
their forbonnique j or adt for being admitted dodtor in 
divinity. 

SORBUS, service-tree, in botany; a genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of icofandria , and to the 
order o {irigynia. The calyx is quinquefid ; the petals 
are five ; the berry is below the flower, foft and con¬ 
taining three feeds. There are three fpecies ; the au- 
cuparia, domeftica, and hebrida. 

1. Th a aucuparia, mountain-aft), quicken-tree, quick- 
beam, or roan-tree, rifes with a ftraight upright ftem 
and regular branching head, twenty or thirty feet high 
or more, covered with a fmooth greyifti brown bark; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, narrow-, fer- 
ratedYolioles, and an odd one, fmooth on both fides ; 
and large umbellate clufters of white flowers at the fides 
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and ends rf the branches, fucceeded by clufters of fine Sorku, 
red berries, ripe in autumn and winter. There is a va- Sorcery, 
riety with yellow ftriped leaves. This fpecies grows wild 
in many parts of Great Britain in mountainous places, 
woods, and hedge-rows, often growing to the fize of tim¬ 
ber; and is admitted into moft ornamental plantations,for 
the beauty of its growth, foliage, flowers, and fruit; the 
latter, in particular, being produced in numerous red 
large bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine appear¬ 
ance in autumn and winter, till devoured by the birds, 
efpecially the blackbird and thrulh, which are fo allured 
by this fruit as to flock from all parts and feed on 
it voracioufly—In the ifiand of Jura the juice of 
the berries is employed as an acid for punch. It is pro¬ 
bable that this tree was in high efteem with the Druids; 
for it is more abundant than any other tree in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thofe Druidical circles of ftones, fo com¬ 
mon in North Britain. It is ftill believed by fome per* 
fens, that a branch of this tree can defend them from 
enchantment or witchcraft. Even the cattle arefuppo- 
fed to be preferved by it from danger. The dairy-maid 
drives them to the fummer paftures with a rod of the 
roan-tree, and drives them home again with the fame. 

In Strathfpey, we ar e told, a hoop is made of the wood 
of this tree on the ift of May, and all the fheep and 
lambs are made to pafs through it. 

2. The domejiica, or cultivated fervice-tree, with eat¬ 
able fruit, grows with an upright ftem, branching 30 
or 40 feet high or more, having a brownifh bark, and 
the young fhoots in fummer covered with a mealy down; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadifli deeply 
ferrated lobes and an odd one, downy underneath, and 
large umbellate clulters of white flowersat the Tides and 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by bunches of large, 
fleftiy, edible red fruit, of various fhapes and fizes. 

This tree is a native of the fouthern warm parts of 
Europe, where its fruit is ufed at table as a defert, and 
it is cultivated in the north in many gardens, both as a 
fruit-tree and as an ornament to diverfify hardy planta¬ 
tions. 

3. The hebrida , or mongrel fervice-tree of Gothland, 
grows twenty or thirty feet high; it has half-pinnated 
leaves, very downy underneath ; and clufters of white 
flowers, fucceeded by bunches of round reddifh berries 
in autumn. 

SORCERY, or Magic: the power which fome 
perfons were formerly fuppofed to pofiefs of command* 
ting the devil and the infernal fpirits by flrill in charms 
and invocations, and of foothing them by fumigations. 

Sorcery is therefore to be diftinguifhed from witchcraft; 
sen art which was fuppofed to be praftifed, not by com¬ 
manding evil fpirits, but by compact with the devil. 

As an inltance of the power of bad fmells over demons 
or evil fpirits, we may mention the flight of-the evil 
fpirit mentioned in Tobit into the remote parts of E- 
gypt, produced, it is faid, by the fmell of the burnt 
liver of a fifh. Lilly informs us, that one Evans ha¬ 
ving raifed a fpirit at the requeft of Lord Bothwell and 
S t Kenelm Digby, and forgetting a fumigation, the 
fpirit, vexed at the difappointment, pulled him with¬ 
out the circle, and carried him from his houfe in the 
Minories into a field near Batterfea Caufeway. 

King James, in his Datnonologia , has given a very 
full account of the art of forcery. “ Two principal 
things (fays he) cannot well in that errand be wanted : 

holy 
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Sorcery, holy water (whereby the dcvillmockesthe papifts), and 
”^ iome prefent of a living thing unto him. There are 

likewile certaine dates and hHires that they obf-rve in 
this purpof . Thefc tilings being all ready and prepared, 
ciicles are made, triangular, quadrangular, round, dou¬ 
ble, or tingle, according to the forme oi the appaiition 
they crave. When the conjured fpirit ap..cares, which 
will not be while after many circumftanccs, long prayers, 
and much muttering and mur murings of the cnnjurots, 
like a papift pried diipatching a hunting made—how 
(bone, I fay, he appeal es, if they have milled one jote of 
all their rites ; or it any of their feetc once fly<J over 
the circle, through terror of his fearfull apparition, he 
paies himfelf at that time, in his owne hand, of that due 
debt which they ought him, and otherwife w’ould have 
delaied longer to have paid him: I mean, he carries 
them with him, body and fouls.” How the conjurors 
made triangular or quadrangular circles, his majefty has 
not informed us, nor does he feem to imagine there was 
any difficulty in the matter. We are therefore led to 
fuppole, that he learned his mathematics from the fame 
fyltem as Dr Sacheverell, who, in one of his fpeeches 
or fermons, made ufe of the following fimile : “ They 
concur like parallel lines, meeting in one common cen¬ 
tre.” 

Another mode of confuking fpirits was by the beryl, 
by means of a fpeculator or leer ; who, to have a com¬ 
plete light, ought to be a pure virgin, a youth who had 
not known woman, or at lead a perfon of irreproach¬ 
able life and purity of manners. The method of fuch 
confultation is this : The conjuror having repeated the 
neceffary charms and adjurations, with the litany or in¬ 
vocation peculiar to the fpirits or angels he w'ilhes to 
call (for every one has his particular form), the feer 
looks into a crydal, or beryl, wherein he will fee the 
anfwer, reprefented either by types or figures ; and 
fometimes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or 
fpirits fpeak articulately. Their pronunciation is, as 
Lilly fays, I ke the Irifh, much in the throat. Lilly 
deferibes one of thefe beryls or crydals. It was, he 
fays, as large as an orange, fet in filver, with a crofs at 
the top, and round about engraved the names of the 
angels Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of 
another is engraved in the frontifpiece to Aubery’s 
Mifcellanies. 

Thefe focerers or magicians do not always employ 
their art to do mifehief; but, on the contrary, frequent¬ 
ly exert it to cure difeads inflidted by witches ; to dif. 
covtv thieves; recover ftolen goods ; to foretel future 
events, and the date ofabfent friends. On this account 
they are frequently called white witiha. See Magic, 
Witchcraft, See. 

Our forefathers w’ere drong believers when they 
enadted, by datute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 8. all witchcraft 
•and forcery to be felony without benefit of clergy ; and 
again, by flatute 1 Jac. I. c. 12. that all perfons invo¬ 
king any evil fpirit, or confuting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, employing, feeding, orrewarding any evil 
fpirit ; or taking tip dead bodies from their graves to 
be ufed in any witchcraft, forcery, charm, or inchant, 
ment; or killing or otherwife hinting any perfon by 
fuch infernal arts ; fhould be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy, and fuffer dea’h. And if any perfon 
fhould attempt,by forcery to difeover hidden treafure, 
Yol. XVII. 


or to reft ore ftolen goods, or to provoke unlawful -love, s-rex. 
or to hurt any man or bead, though the tame w ere not 
effected, he or fhe fn'-uld luffer iir.prfonment and pil¬ 
lory, for the fird offence, and death for the fect-nd. 

Vhele acts continued in force till lately, to the terror 
of all ancient females in t! e kingdom ; ar.d many poor 
wretches were fkcrificed thereby to the prejudice ot the ir 
neighbours and their own illuiions, not a few having 
by fume me ms or other confelied the fa ft at the gal¬ 
lows. But all executions for this dubiou' crime are now 
at an end ; the legiflature having at length followed 
the wife example of Louis XIV. in France, who 
thought proper by an edidt to re ft rain the tribuna’s of 
jndice from receiving informations of witchcraft. And 
accordingly it is enadted, by datute 9 Geo. II. 
c. 5. that no profecution fhall for the future be cairied 
on againft any perfon for conjuration, witchcraft for¬ 
cery, or inchantment : Bat the mifiiemeanor of perfons 
pretending to ufe w itchcraft, tell fortunes, or difeove* 

Itolen goods, by fkill in the occult fciences, is ftiil de- 
fervedly punilhed with a year’s imprifonment, and 
(landing four times in the pillory. 

SOREX, the Shrew, in natural hiftory ; a genus 
of animals belonging to the clafs of mammalia, and or¬ 
der of fere. It has tw-o long fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, which are divided into two points; in the lower 
jaw are two or four fore-teeth, the two middle ones, in 
the latter-cafe, being (horter than the others : On egch 
fide in both jaws are two or more tufks: The grinders 
are knobbed. The animals of this genus have in general 
thick clumfy bodies, and five toes on each of their feet; 
the head refembles that of the mole, being thick at the 
fore-head, much elongated, and ending in a conical 
fiiout, and having very (mall eyes ; in other circumftan- 
ces of general figure they refemble the murine tribe of 
quadrupeds. They burrow in tire ground, fume fpe- 
cies living moftly about the Tides of waters ; and mod 
of them feeding on worms and infedts. There are 1$ 
fpecies ; of which the moil remarkable are, 

t. The araneus , or field fhrew-moufe, with ftiort 
rounded ears ; eyes fmall, and almoft hid in the fur ; 
nofe long and (lender, upper part the longed ; head and 
upper part of the body of a brownifh red ; belly of a 
dirty white; length from nofe to tail, two inches and a 
half; tail one and a half. Inhabits Europe : lives in old 
walls and heaps of (tones, or holes in the earth ; is fre¬ 
quently near hay-ricks, dung-hills, and neceffary-houfes ; 
lives on corn, infedls, and any filth ; is often obferved 
rooting in ordure like a hog ; from its food, or the 
places it frequents, has a difagreeable fmell; cats will 
kill, but not eat it: it brings four or five young at a 
time. The ancients believed it was injurious to cattle ; 
an error now detedled. There feems to be an annual 
mortality of thefe animals in Auguft, numbers being 
then found dead in the paths. 

2. The fodiens, or w'ater-fhrew, has a long (lender 
nofe ; very minute ears ; very fmall eyes, hid in the 
fur ; colour of the head and upper part of the body 
black ; throat, breaft, and belly, of alight afh colour ; 
beneath the tail, a triangular du(ky fpot ; much larger, 
than the laft; length, from nofe to tail, three inches 
three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhabits Europe: 
long fince known in England, but loft till May 1768, 
when it tvas difeevered in the fens near Revefley Ab- 
4 H bey, 
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J'friies bey, Ltncolufuire; burrows la the banks near the vva- 
II ter ; is called by the fenmen the blind-moufe. 

3. The minuius, or minute fnrew, has a head near as 
big as the body : very {lender nofe ; bread fhort naked 
ears ; wfcilkers reaching to the eyes ; eyes fmall, and 
capable of being drawn in ; hair very fine and Alining; 
grey above, white beneath ; no tail; the lead; of quad¬ 
rupeds, according to Linnaeus. Inhabits Siberia ; lives 
in a ned made of lichens, in fome moid place beneath 
the : «;ts of trees ; feeds on feeds, digs, runs fwiftl’y, 
and has the voice of a bat. 

4. The tuccni, or Mexican flirew, has a fharp nofe ; 
fmall round ears ; without fight; two long fore-teeth 
above and below; thick, fat, and flefiiy body; Ihort 
legs, fo that the belly almod touches the ground ; long 
crooked claws; tawny hair ; ftiort t/iil *, length, from 
nofe to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico ; burrows, 
and makes fuch a number of cavities, that travellers can 
icarce tread with frilety ; if it gets out of its hole; does 
not know how to return, but begins to dig Another ; 
grows Very fat, and is eatable ; feeds on roots, kidney- 
beans, and other feeds. M. de Buffon thinks it a mole ; 
but it feefns more properly to belong to the genus of 
forex. 

SORITES, in logic, a fpecies of reafoning in Which 
a great number of prop'ofitions are fo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the 
fubjedt of the next following, till at lad a conclufion is 
formed by bringing; together the fubjeft of the fird pro- 
jDofition, and the predicate of the lad. Such was that 
merry argument of Themiftocles, to prove that his little 
fon under ten years old governed the whole world. 
Thus : My fon governs his mother ; his mother me ; l the 
Athenians i the Athenians the. G ret Is ; Greece commands 
Europe; Europe the •whole world: therefore my fon com¬ 
mands the •whole •World. See Logic, n° 96.’ 97. 

SORN 1 NG, in Scots law. See Law, N° clxxxvi. 
30. 

< SORREL, in botany, k fpecies of the rumex, Which 
grows in pailures an'dmeadows, and is well known. The 
natives of Lapland boil large quantities of the leaves in 
water, and mix the juice when cold with the milk of 
their rein-deers which they edeem an agreeable and 
■wholefome food. The Dutch are laid fo cultivate this 
plant for its ufcfulnefs in the dyeing of woollen cloths 
black ; and we know that by means of the common 
broad-leaved forrel an excellent black colour is, in 
many places of Scotland, given to woollen duffs with¬ 
out the aid of copperas. As this mode of dyeing 
does not in the {mailed degree ifijnre the texture of 
the cloth, which continues to the lad foft and filky, 
without that hardnefs to the touch which it acquires 
When dyed black by means of copperas, our readers 
will probably thank us for the following receipt, With 
which we have been favoured by a learned phyfician : 

Let the duff fo be dyed be well walked with foap and 
water, and afterwards completely dried. Then of the 
common broad-leaved forrel boil as much as Ihall make 
an acid decodlion of diffident quantity to let the duff 
ro be dyed lie in it cpen.and eafy to be dirred; The 
greatef quantity of forrel that is ufed, the better will 
the colour be ; and therefore if the ppt or cauldron will 
not hold enough at once, when part has been diffident¬ 
ly boiled, it mud be taken out and wrung, and a frelh. 


quantity be boiled in the fame juice or decodlion. When Sorrel 
the liquor is made diffidently acid, drain it from the II 
forrel through a deve, put the cloth or yarn upon it, and £ortiIc E c - 
let it boil for two hours, dining it frequently. If dock- 
ihgs be among the duff to be dyed, it will be expe¬ 
dient, after they have been an hour in the boiling li¬ 
quor, to turn them inlide out, and at the end of the 
fecond hour let the whole be poured into a tub or any 
other veffel. The pot or cauldron mud then be wafii- 
ed, arid water put into it, with half a pound of log¬ 
wood chips for every pound of dry yarn or cloth. The 
logwood and water fliould boil fioWly for four hours ; 
and then the cloth or yarn being Wrung from the four 
liquor, and put into the logwood decodlion, the whole 
thud be differed to boil flowly for four hours, dock¬ 
ings, if there be ahy, being turned infide out at the 
end of too hours. Of this lad decodlion there mud as 
of the former be enough to let the cloth lie open and 
eafy to be dirred while boiling. At the end of the four 
hours the cloth rend be taken t ut, and ariiong the boil¬ 
ing liquor, fird removed from the fire, {null be poured a 
Scotch pint or Englifh gallon of dale urine for every 
pound of dry doth or other duff to be dyed. When 
this compound liquor has been dii 1 ed and become cold, 
the cloth mud be put into it and differed to remain well 
covered for 12 hours, and then dried in the fleade after 
Which, to dived it of fmell or any other impurity, it may 
be wafhed in cold water, and dried for rife. 

IVood-SoRRs'i, in botany. See Oxalis. 

Sokrel- Colour, in the manege, is a reddffh colour, 
generally thought to be a fign of a good horfe. 

SORRENTO; a fea-p ort town of the kingdom of 
Naples, with an archbifhop’s fee. It is feared in k 
peninfula; on the bay of Naples, at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain of the fame name, 17 miles 'fouth-ead of Naples. 

It is the birth-place of Torquato Taffo. E. Long. 14. 

24. N. Lat. 40. 36. 

SORTILEGE {Sort'degium), a fpecies of divination 
performed by mean's ot fortes ox lots. 

The fortes Prenejlina, famous in antiquity, confided 
in putting a number of letters, or even whole words; 
info an urn ; and then, after fhakirg them together, 
they Were thrown on the ground ; and whatever fen- 
tences could be made out from them, condituted the 
anfwer of the oracle. To this method of divination 
fucceeded that which has been called the fortes Home- 
ridtiee and fortes Virgiliame, a mode of inquiring into fu¬ 
turity, which undoubtedly took its rife from a general 
cudom of the oracular prieds of delivering their anfvvers 
in verfe ; it fubfifted a long tithe,among the Greeks and 
Romans; and being from them adopted by tire Chril- 
tians, it was not till after .a long fucceffion of centre ie's 
that it became exploded. Among the Romans it con¬ 
fided in opening fome celebrated poet at random, and 
among the Cbridians the Scriptures, and drawing, from 
the fird paffage which prefenfed itfelf to the* eye, a. 
progriodic of what would befal one’s fel'f 'or others; 

Or direction for conduct when under any exigency. 

There is good evidence that this Was none of the vulgar 
errors; the greated p'erfons, philofophers of the bed 
repute, admitted this fuperdition. Socrates, when in 
prifon, hearing this line of Homer, 

Within three days I Phthia’s ihore {hall fee, 

immediately 
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immediately find, within three days I (hall be out of the 
world; gathering it from the double meaning ot the 
word Phthia, which in Greek is both the name of a 
country and fignifies corruption or death. This pre- 
diftion, addreffed to aEfchinus, was not eafily forgotten, 
as it was verified. 

When this fuperftition palled from Paganifm into 
Chriftianity, the Chriltians had two methods of confult- 
ing the divine will from the Scriptures; the one, ca- 
fually, to open the divine writings, and take their di¬ 
rection, as above-mentioned ; the other, to go to church 
with a purpofe of receiving, as a declaration of the will 
of heaven, the words of the Scripture, which were fing- 
ing at the inftant of one’s entrance. 

^This unwarrantable practice of inquiring into futuri¬ 
ty prevailed very generally in England till the begin¬ 
ning of the prefent century ; and fometimes the books 
of Scripture, and fometimes the poems, of Virgil, were 
confulted for oracular refponles. Or.e remarkable in- 
ftance is that of King Charles I. wh® being at Oxford 
during the civil wars, went one day to fee the public 
library, where he was fhowed, among other books, a 
Virgil nobly printed and exquifitely bound. The lord 
Falkland, to divert the king, would have his majefty 
make a trial of his fortune by the Sortcs Virg'tUame. 
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ture which will never difappoint them : Thou /hah not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

SOTEllIA, in antiquity, facrifices offered to the 
gods for delivering a perfon from danger; as alfo poe¬ 
tical pieces compofed For the fame purpofe. 

SOUBISE, a town of France, in the department of 
Lower Charente, and late territory of Sair.tonge. It is 
feated on the river Charente, 22 miles fcuth of Rochelle, 
in W. Long. 1. 2. N. Lat. 45. 57. 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paffage dug un¬ 
der ground, to convey off waters from mines. See 
Mine. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied 
to the fupreme magiftrate or magiftrates of an indepen¬ 
dent government or ftate; becaufe their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God and the laws of the date : 
fuch are kings, princes, Sc c. See Prerogative, &c. 

Sovereign Power, or Sovereignty, is the power of 
making laws ; for wherever that power refides, all 
others mull conform to it, and be directed by it, 
whaterer appearance the outward form and admini- 
ftration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any time in the option of the legiflature to alter that 
form and adminiftration by a new edict or rule, and 
to put the execution of the law's into whatever hands 



Whereupon the king opening the book, the period 
which happened to come up was this: 

Sit hello audacis populi vexatus, et artntt, 

Finibus extorris, complcxu avulfus lull, 

Auxilium imploret ; videatque indigna fuorum 
Funera ; nec, cum fe fub leges pacts iniqua 
1 Tradidcril , regno aul optata luce fruatur; 

Scd cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

iEneid. lib. iv. 

Yet let a race, untamed and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe ; 
Opprefled with numbers in the unequal field, 

His men difeouraged, and himfelf expelled, 

Let men for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Torn from his fubjeCts, and his ion’s embrace: 
Fir ft let him fee his friends in battle {lain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war {hall ceafe, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command, 

But fall untimely by fome hoftile hand, V 

And lie unburied on the barren fand. J 

Lord Falkland obferving that the king was concern¬ 
ed at this accident, would likewife try his own fortune 


it pleafes : and all the other pow’ers of the ftate mull 
obey the legiflative power in the execution of their fe- 
veral functions, or elfe the conllitution is at an end. 

In the Britifh conftitution the law aferibes to the king the Blackft. 
attribute of fovereignty : but that is to be underftood in Comment 
a qualified fenfe, i. e. as fupreme magiftrate, not as foie 
legillator ; as the legiflative power is veiled in the king, 
lords, and commons, not in any of the three eftates 
alone. 

SOU. See Sot. 

SOUL, the principle of perception, memory, intel¬ 
ligence, and volition, in man ; which, fince the earlieft 
era of philofophy, has furnifned queftions of difficult ir.~ 
velligation, and materials of keen and important con- 
troverfy (fee Metaphvsics, Part III. chap. ii. iii. iv. 
v. ; and Resurrection, n° 42—48.) In the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philolophi- 
cal Society of Manchefter, the reader will find a very 
valuable paper by Dr Ferrier, proving, by evidence ap¬ 
parently complete, that every part of the brain lias been 
injured without affeCling the aft of thought. An 
abridgment of that memoir would weaken its reafoft- 
ing ; which, built on matters of faCt and experience, 
appears to us to have lhaken the modern theory of the 
Materialifts from its very foundation. 


in the fame manner, hoping he might fall upon fome Soul of Brutes. See Brutes. 
paffage that would have no relation to his cafe, and SOUND, in phyfics, is a term of which it would be 
thereby divert the King’s thoughts franfany impreffion prepofterous to offer any definition, as it may alnioft be 
which the other might have upon him ; .but the place laid to ^xprefsa fimple idea: But when we confider it 
he Humbled upon was as much fuited to his deftiny as as a sensation, and Hill more when we confider it as 
the other had been to the king’s; being the lamenta- a perception, it may not be improper to give a de- 
tion of Evander for the untimely death of his fon Pal- feription of it; becaufe this rr.ufl involve certain rcla- 


las* : for this lords’s eldeft fon, a young man of an tions of external things, and certain trains of events in 
amiable chara&er, had been flain in the firit battle of the material world, which make it a proper obj.Cl of 


Newbury. philofophical difcuffioii. Sound is that primary iufur- 

We have ourfelves known feveral whofe devotion has mation which we get of external things by means of 
not always been regulated by judgment purfue this me- the fenfe of hearing. This, however, docs not explain 
thod bf divination ; and have generally obferved, that it: for were we in like manner to deferibe our fenfe of 
the confequence has been tiefpair or prelumption. To hearing, we ftiould find ourfelves obliged to lay, that it 
fuch we beg leave to recommend one paffige in Scrip- is the faculty by which we preceive found. Languages 

4Hz a 1 e 
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Sound, are not the invention of philofophers ; and we mull not 
expert precifior., even in the .fimpleft cafes. Our me¬ 
thods of exprelfing the information given us by our 
different fenfes are not fimilar, as a philofopher, cau- 
tioufly contriving language* would make them. We 
have' no word to exprefs the primary or generic obj-edt 
of our fenfe of feeing ; for we believe, that even the 
vulgar confider light as the medium, hut not the object. 
This is certainly the cafe (how juftly we do not fav) 
with- the philofopher. On the other hand, the words 
fmell,'found, and perhaps tafte, are conceived by moft 
perfons as expreffing the immediate objects of the fenfes 
of.fmelling, hearing, and tailing. Smell and found are 
haltily conceived as feparate exiftences, and as mediums 
of information and of intercourfe with the odoriferous 
and founding bodies ; and it is only the very cautious 
philofopher who diftinguilhes between the fmell which 
he feels and the perfume which fills the room. Thofe 
of the ancients, therefore, who taught that founds were 
beings wafted through the air, and felt by our ears, 
fhould not, even at this day, be confidered as aukward 
obfervers of nature. It has, required the long, patient, 
and fagacious confideration of the moll penetrating ge- 
niufes, from Zeno the ftoic to Sir Ifaac Newton, to 
difcover that what we call found, the: immediate external 
objedt of the fenfe of hearing, is nothing but a particu¬ 
lar agitation of the parts of furrounding bodies, adting 
.by machanicalimpulfe on our organs ; and that it is not 
any feparate being, n6r even a fpecific quality inherent 
in any particular thing, by which it can affedl the or¬ 
gan, as we fuppofe with refpedt to a perfume, but 
merely a mode of exiftence competent to every atom of 
matter. And thus the defcription which we propofed 
to give of found mull be defcription of that Hate of 
external contiguous matter which rs the cnufe of found. 
It is not therefore prefatory to any theory or fet of 
' dodtrines on this fubjedt; but, on the contrary, is the 
film or refult of them all. 

To difcover this Hate of external body by which, 
without any farther intermedium of fubftance or of ope¬ 
ration, it affedis our fenfitive faculties, mull be confi¬ 
dered as a great Hep in fcience. It will flhow us at 
leaft one way by which mind and body may be con- 
'nedled. It is fuppofed that we have attained this know¬ 
ledge with refpedt to found. Our fuccefs, theref ore, is 
a very pleafing gratification to the philofophic mind. It 
is Hill more important in another view: it has encou¬ 
raged us to make fimilar attempts in other cafes, and' 
has fupplied us with a fadb to which an ingenious mind 
can eafily fancy fomething analogous in many abftrufe 
operations of nature, and thus it enables us to give fome 
fort of explanation of them. Accordingly this ufe has 
been moll liberally made of the mechanical theory of 
found ; and there is now fcarcely any phenomenon, ei¬ 
ther of matter or mind, that has not been explained in 
a manner fomewbat fimilar. But we are forry to fay 
that thefe explanations have done no credit to philofo- 
phy. They are, for the moft. part,, ftrongly marked 
with that precipitate and felf-conceited impatience 
which has always charadlerifed the inveftigations con- 
dudted folely by ingenious- fancy. The confequences 
of this procedure have been no lefs fatal to the progrefs 
of true knowledge in modern times than in thefchools 
of ancient Greece ; and the ethereal philofophers of this 
age, like the followers of Ariftotle of old, have filled 
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ponderous volumes with nonfenfe and error. It is sound'. 
Itrange, however, that this fiioold ' be the effedl of a 
great and a fuccefsful ftep in philofophy : But the fault 
is in the philofophers, not in the fcience. Nothing can 
be more certain than the account'which Newton has 
given of the propagation of a certain clals of undula- 
tions in an elaftic fluid. But this procedure of nature 
cannot be feen with diftindtr.efs and precilion by any 
but well-informed ' mathematicians. They alone can, 
reft withunlhaken confidence on the conclufionf-legifi- 
mately deduced from the Newtonian theorems; and 
even they can infure fuccefs only by treading with the 
moft fcrupulous caution "the fteps of this patient philo¬ 
fopher. But few have done this ; and we may ven¬ 
ture to fay, that not one’in ten of thofe who employ 
the Newtonian doctrines of elaftic undulations for the 
explanation of Other phenomena have talten the trouble, 
or indeed were able, to go through the fteps of the fun¬ 
damental propofion (Prin. II. yo, &c.) But the ge¬ 
neral refults are fo plain, and admit of fuch impreflive 
illuftration, that they draw the aftent of the moft care- 
lefs reader; and all imagine that they underftand the 
explanation, and perceive the whole procedure of na¬ 
ture. Emboldened therefore by this fuccefsful ftep in 
philofophy, they, without hefit3tion,_/a»ry fimilar inter¬ 
mediums in other cafes; and as air has been found to 
be a vehicle for found, they have fuppofed that fome- 
thing which they call ether, fomehow-refembling air, is 
the vehicle of vilion. Others have prqceeded farther, 
and have held that ether, or another fomething like air, 
is the vehicle of fenfation in general, from the organ to 
the brain : nay, We, have got a great volume called A 
Theory of Man, where all our lenfations, emotions, 
affedtions, thoughts, and purpofes or volitions, are faid 
to be fo many vibrations of another fomething equally 
unfeeri, gratuitous and incompetent; and, to crown all, 
this exalted dodtrine, when logically profecuted, mull 
terminate in the difcovery of thofe vibrations which 
pervade all others, and which conftitute what we have 
been accuftomed to venerate by the name Deity. Such. 
mujl be the termination of this philofophy ; and a truly 
pliilofophical difiertation oa the attributes of the Divine; 

Being can-be nothing e'lfi than an accurate defcription of 
thefe vibrations! 

This is not a needlefs and declamatory rhapfody. If 
the explanation of found can be legitimately transferred: 
to thofe other claffes of phenomena; thefe are certain 
refults ; and if fo, all the difcoveiies made by Newton- 
are but the glimmerings of the morning, when compa¬ 
red with this meridian fplendor. But if, on the other 
hand, found logic forbids us to make this transference 
of explanation*’we mull continue to believe, for a little 
while longer, that mind is fomething different from vi¬ 
brating matter, and that no kind of ofcillations will con¬ 
ftitute infinite wifdom. 

It is ofimme.nfe importance therefore to underftand 
thoroughly this dodtrine of found, that we may fee 
clearly and precifely in what it confifts, what are the 
phenomena, of found that are fully explained, what are 
the data and the affumptions on whieh the explanations 
proceed, and what is the precife mechanical fail in which 
it terminates. For this, or a fadt perfectly fimilar, mult 
terminate every explanation which we derive from this 
by analogy, however perfect! the analogy may be. This. 
greviaui knowledge mull be completely poffefied.by eve- 
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Sound, ry perfon who pretends to explain other phenomena in a came an interefting'fubje 61 of inquiry. The invention Sound.- 
w limilar manner. Then, and not till then, he is able to of the air-pump gave the firft opportunity of deciding 
fay what claifes of phenomena will admit of the expla- by experiment whether the elatlic undulations of air 
nation: and, when all this is done, his explanation is were the caufes of found : and the trial fully eftablilhed 
ft ill an hypot'befu, till he is able to prove, from other in- this point; for a bell rung,/« vacuo gave no found, and 
difputable fources, the exiftence and agency of the fame one rung in condenfed air gave a very loud one. It 
thing analogous to the elaftic fluid, from which all is was therefore received as a dodtrine in general phyfics 
borrowed. that air was the vehicle of found. 

Such conftderations would juftify us for confidering The celebrated Galileo, the parent of mathematical 
with.grcat attention the nature of found. But a work philofophy, difeovered the nature of that connedtion be¬ 
like this will not give room for a full difeuffion ; and tween the lengths of mu fical cords and the notes which 
we mu ft refer our readers to the writers who treat it they produced, which had been obferved by Pythago- 
more at large. Much curious information may be got ras, or learned by him in his travels in the eaft, an$- 
from the pains-taking authors of the laft: century ; which he made the foundation of a refined and beauti- 
fuchasLord Bacon,; Kircher 5 Merfennus; Cafferius in fttl fcience, the theory ofmufic. Galileo (hawed, that- 
his great work De Voce et Audit u ; Perrault in his Dif- the real connedtion fubfifted between the tones and the 
Jertatipn du Bruit, Muffenbroek in his great Syftem of vibrations of thefe cords, and thattheir different degrees 
■Natural Philofophy, in 3 vols .[.to, and in his Ejfais de ofacutenefs corvefponded to the different frequency of 
Pbyftque ; and the writings of the celebrated phyfiolo- their vibrations. The very elementary and familiar de¬ 
gilts of the prefent age. We alfo refer to what has monftration which he gave of this connedtion did Pot¬ 
heen faid by us in the article Acoustics. fatisfy the curious mathematicians of that inquifitive 

At prefent therefore we mutt content ourfelves with age, and the mechanical theory of mufical cords was 
giving a Ihort hiftory of the fpeculations of philofophers profecuted to a great degree of refinement- In the 
-on this fubjedt, tracing out the fteps by which we have eburfe of this inveltigation, it appeared that the cord 
arrived at the knowledge which we have of it. Weap- vibrated in a manner precifely fimilarto a pendulurn vi- 
prehend this to be of great importance ; becaufe it brating in a cycloid. It muft therefore agitate the air 
lhows us what kind of. evidence we have for its truth, contiguous to it in the fame manner ; and thus there is 
-and the paths which we muft fhun if we wifh to pro- a particular kind of agitation which the air can receive 
ceed farther : and we truft that the progrefs which we and maintain, which is very interefting. 

• have made will appear to be lb real, and the objedt to Sir Ifaac Newton took up this queftion as worthy of 
be attained fo alluring to a truly philofophical mind, his notice ; and-endeavoured to afeertain with mathe- 
tbatmen of genius will be incited to exert their utnioft matical precifion the mechanifm of this particular clafs 
efforts to pals the prefent boundaries of our real pro- of undulations, and gave us the fundamental theorems 
greff. 1*.! concerning the undulations of elaftic fluids, which make 

In the infancy of philofophy, found was held to be a the 47, &c. propofitions of Book" II, of his Principles 

■ feparate exiftence, lbmething which would be,although of Natural Philofophy. They have been (perhaps haf- 

■ no hearing animal exifted. This was conceived as waft- tily ). confidered as giving the fundamental dodtrines con¬ 
ed through'the air to our organ of hearing, which it ceraing the propagation of found. They are therefore 
was fuppofed to affedt in a manner refembling that in given in this work in the article Acoustics ; and a 
which our noftrils are affedted when they gives us the variety of fadts are narrated in the article Pneumatics- 
fenfation offmell. It was.one of the Platonic species, to dhow that fueh undulations aclually oltain in the air 

. fitted, lbr exciting the intelledhial fpecies, which is the of our atrtiofphere, and are accompanied by a fet of 
immediate objedt of the foul’s contemplation. phenomena of found which precifely tally or eorrefpond* 

Yet, even in thofe early years of fcience, there were to all the mechanical circumlfances of thefe undulations., 
feme, and, in particular, the celebrated founder of the In the mean time, the anatom-ifts and phyfioloipfts were 
ftoic fchool, who held that found, that is, the caufe of bufily employed in examining the ftrudture of our or- 
found, was only the particular motion of external grofs gans 'of hearing. ' Impreffed with the validity of this 
matter, propagated to the ear, and there producing that dodtrine of aerial undulations being the caufes of found, 
agitation of the organ by which the foul is immediate- their refearches were always diredted with a view to dif¬ 
ly affedted with the fenfation of found, Zeno, as quo- cover thofe circumftahces in the ftrudlure of the ear 

* B. vii. ted by Diogenes Laertius*, fays, “ Pearing is produced which rendered it an organ fufceptible of agitations 

fij8. by the. air which intervenes between the thing founding from this caufe;. and they difeovered many which ap- 

and the ear. The air is agitated in a fpherical form peared as contrivances for making it a drum, on which 
and moves off in waves, and falls on the ear, in the fame the aerial undulations from without muft make very for- 
manner as the water in a cittern undulates in circles when cible impulfes, fo as to produce very fonorous undula- 
a Hone has been thrown into it.” The ancients were not tions in the air-contained-in it. Thefe therefore they 
remarkable for precifion, either of conception or argil- confidered as the immediate objects of fenfation, or the 
mentin their difeufiions, and they, were contented with immediate caufes of found. 

a general and vague view of things. Some followed the But feme anatomifts faw that this- wou'idnot be a fulL 
Platonic notions, and many the opinion of Zeno, but account of the matter : for after a drum is agitated, it 
without any farther attempts to give a diftindt conception has dons all. that it.can do; it has produced a noife. 
of the explanation, or to compare it with experiment. But a .farther procefs goes on in our ear: There is 
But in later times, during the ardent refearches in behind the membrane, which is the head of this drum. 
the laft century into the phenomena, oi nature,, this he- a.curious mechanifm,:which communicates the.agitations 

o it 
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Sound, cif the membrane (the only thing a&ed on by the un 
dulating air) to another chamber of moil lingular con¬ 
struction, where the auditory nerve is greatly expanded. 
They conceive, therefore, that, the organ called the 
drum does not adV as a drum, but in feme other way. In¬ 
deed it feems bad logic to fuppofethat it adts as a drum 
merely by producing a noife. This is in no refpedt dif¬ 
ferent from the noife produced out of the ear ; and if it 
is to be heard as a noi'e, we mull have another ear.by 
which it may be heard, and this ear mull be another 
fuch drum; and this mull have another, and fo on for 
ever. It is like the inaccurate notion that vifion is the 
contemplation of the pi Sure on the retina. Thefe ana- 
tomills attended therefore to the ftrudture. Here they 
obferved a prodigious unfolding of the auditory nerve 
of the ear. which is curipufly diftributed through eyery 
part of this cavity, lining its fides, hung acrofs it like a 
curtain, and fending off fibres in every, direction, fo as 
to leave hardly a point of it unoccupied. They thought 
the machinery contained in the drum peculiarly fitted 
for producing undulations of the air contained in .this 
labyrinth, and that by thefe agitations of the air the 
contiguous fibres of the auditory nerve are impelled, 
and that thus we get the fenfation of found. 

The cavity intervening between the external air and 
this inner chamber appeared to thefe anatpmifts to have 
'no othey ufe than to allow & very free motion to tire 
Jlapes or little pillon that is employed to agitate the air 
in the labyrinth. This pifton condenfos on a very fmall 
furface the impol%,which it receives from a much lar¬ 
ger furface, ftraitfed by the malleus on the entry of the 
‘tympanum, on purpofe to receive the gentle agitations 
of the external air in the outer canal. This membra¬ 
nous furface could not be agitated, unlefs completely 
detached from every thing round it; therefore all ani¬ 
mals which have this mechanifm have it in a cavity 
^containing only air. But they held,' that nature had 
even taken precautions to prevent this cavity.from act¬ 
ing as a drum, by making it of fuch an irregular ram¬ 
bling form ; for it is by no means a cavity of a fymme- 
trical lhape, like a veffel, but rather refembles the ram¬ 
bling holes and blebs which are often feen in a piece of 
bread; fcattered through the fubftance of the cranium, 
and communicating with each other by fmall paffages. 
The whole of thefe cavernulas are lined with a foftilh 
membrane, which (till farther unfits this cavity for pro¬ 
ducing found. This reafoning is fpecious, but not very 
conclufive. We might even affert, that this anfradluous 
form, with narrow paffages, is well fitted for producing 
noife. If we place the ear clofe to the fmall hole in 
the fide of a nvlitary drum, we fhall hear the finalleft 
tap of the drnmftick like a violent blow. The lining of 
the cavernuls is-nervous, and may therefore be ftrongly 
-affedted in the numerous naroow paffages between the 
cells. 

While thefe fpeculations were going on with refpedt 
to the ear of the breathing animals, obfervations were 
occafionally made on other animals, fuch as reptiles, 
ferpents, and fiihes, which give undoubted indications 
of hearing ; and many very familiar fadls were obferved 
or recolledted, where founds are communicated through 
•or by means of folid bodies, or by water: therefore, 
without inquiring how or by what kind of mechanifm 
it is brought about, it became a very general belief 
Among phyliologifts, that all fiihes, and perhaps all ani- 
1 


ma,ls hear, and taat water in particulars a vehicle of Sound, 
found. In 1767 or 17681 the writer of,this article, at w 
the fuggeftion of the late profeffor of aftrpnomy in the 
univerfity of Glafgow, made an experiment in a lake in 
that neighbourhood, by fteiking a large hand-be}l under 
water, and heard it very dUliotfly and ftrongly when 
his head was plunged in the water at the cl fit an ce of 
more than 1200 feet. Many experiments arejmentiop- 
ed'by Kircher and. others on the communication of 
found through folid bodies, fuch as, mails, yards, and 
other long beams of dry fir, with fimikr refillts. Dr 
Monro has published a particular account of very cu¬ 
rious experiments on the propagation of found through 
water in his.Differ talion on the PhyfioJogy of Fifties; 
fo that it now appears,tjfiat air is by no means the only 
vehicle of found. 

In 1760 Cotunni publilhed his important difeovery, 
that the labyrinth' or inmoll cavity of the ear in animals 
is completely filled with water. , This, after fome con- 
teft, has been completely demonftratgd (fee in parti- 
cular Meckel. Junior de Labyrinthi Auris Contends, Ar- 
gentor, ,17.77), and it feems now to be admitted by 
all. . . , 

This being tire cafe, our notions of the immediate 
carrfe of found, mult undergo a great revolution, and a 
new refearch muff be made into the way in which 
,the nerve is affedted: for it is not enough that we 
fufiftituie the undulations of water for thofe of air in 
the labyrinth. The well informed mechanician will foe 
at once, that the vivacity of the agitations of the nerve 
will he greatly increafed hy this fubftitution ; lor if wa- 
. ter be perfeiSHy elafttc through the whole extent o,f the 
uiidulatory agitation which it receives, its effect will be 
greater in proportion to its fpecific gravity : and this is 
confirmed by an experiment very ealily made. Imroerfe 
a table-hell in water contained in a large thin glafs v.ef- 
fel. Strike it with a hammer. . The found will be 
heard as if the bell had been immediately ftruck op the 
fides of the veffel. The filling of the labyrinth of the 
ear with water is therefore an. additional mark of the 
wifdom of the Great Ariift. But this is not enough for 
informing us concerning the ultimate mechanical event 
in the pro.cefs of hearing. The manner in which the 
nerve is expofod to thefe undulations muff be totally 
different from what was formerly imagined. The fila¬ 
ments and membranes, which have been deferibed by 
former anatomifts, muff have been found by them in a 
ffate quite unlike to their fituation and condition in the 
living animal. Accordingly the moft eminent anato¬ 
mifts of Europe feem at prefent in great uncertainty as 
to the ffate' of, the nerve, and are keenly occupied, in 
obfervations to this purpofe. The deferiptions given by 
Monro, Scarpa, Camper, Comparetti, and others, are 
full of moll curiou's difeoveries, which make almoft a 
total change in our nations of this fubjeft, and will, we 
hope, be produffive of moft valuable information. 

Scarpa has difcov.ered that the folid cavity called the 
labyrinth contains a threefold expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. One , part of it, the cochlea, contains it in a 
fibrjllous ffate, ramified in a moft fymmetrical manner 
through the whole of the zana mollis of the lamina fpi- 
ralis, where it anaftomofes with another prodndtioa of 
it diffufed over the general lining of that cavity. An¬ 
other department of the nerve, alfo in a fibrous ftate,;is 
Ipread over the external furface of a membranaceous 
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Sound- bag, which nearly fills that part of the veflibule into 
which the femicircular canals open, and alfo that oiifice 
which receives the imprellions of the ftapes. lhis bag 
fends off tabular membranaceous duCts, which, in like 
manner, nearly fill thefe femicircular canals. A third 
department of the nerve is ipread over the external fur- 
face of another membranaceous bag, which lies between 
the one jutt now mentioned and the cochlea, but ha¬ 
ving no communication with either, almoft completely 
filling the remainder of the veflibule. Thus the vettibule 
and canals feem only a cafe for protecting this fer fitive 
membranaceous veffel, which is almoft, but not altoge¬ 
ther, in coniadt with the olfeous cafe, being feparated 
by a delicate and almoft fluid cellular fubftance. The 
fibrillous cxpaniion of the nerve is not indifcriminateiy 
diffufed over the i'urface of thefe facculi, but evidently 
directed to certain foci, where the fibres are conftipated. 
And this is the laft appearance of the fibrous ftate of 
the nerve ; for when the infide of thefe facculi is infpeCt- 
ed, no fibres appear, but a pulp (judged to be nervous 
from its fimilarity to other pulpy productions of the 
brain (adhering to the membranaceous coat, and not fe- 
parable from it by gently waihing it. It is more abun¬ 
dant, that is, of greater thicknei's, oppoiite to the ex¬ 
ternal fibrous foci. No organic ,;1 ItruCture could be 
difcovered in this pulp, but it probably is organifed ; 
for, belidex this auhering pulp, the water in the facculi 
was oblervetl to be clammy or mucous; f'o that in all 
probability the vafcular or fibrous ftate of the nerve is 
lueceeded by an uninterrupted production (perhaps 
columnar like bafalt, though not cohering) ; and this at 
laft ends in fmipie diifem'ination, fymmetiical however, 
where water and nerve are alternate in every direction. 

To thefe obfervations of Scarpa, Compaietti adds 
the curious circumftances of another and regular tym¬ 
panum in the foramen rotundum, the cyiindric cavity 
of wliich is incloied at both end, by a fine membrane. 
1 he membrane which fei arates it from the c< chlea ap¬ 
pears to be in a ftate of variable tention, being drawn 
"up to an umbo by a cartilaginous fpeck in its middle, 
which he thinks adheres to the lamina i’piralis, and thus 
ferves to ftruin the drumhead, as the malleus ftrains the 
great membrane known to all. 

Thefe are moft important obfervations, and muft 
gteatly excite the curiofity of a truly philofophical 
mind, and deieive the moft careful inquiry into their 
jtiftnefs. If thefe are accurate deferiptions of the or¬ 
gan, they feem to conduct us farther into the fecrets of 
nature than any thing yet known. 

We chink that they p'romife to give us the greateft 
ftep yet made in phyfiology, viz. to ihow us the laft 
mechanical fact which occurs in the long train inter- 
' pofed between the external body and the incitement of 
our fenfuive fyftem. Tut there is, as yet, great and 
cflential differences in the defeription given by thofe 
celebrated naturalsifs. It cannot be otherwife. The 
containing labyrinth can belaid open to our view in 
no other way than by defiroying it; and its moft deli¬ 
cate contents are the firft fuff-revs in the learch. They 
are found in very different iltuatlons and conditions by 
different anatomifts, accore.ng to their addrefs or their 
good fortune. Add to this that the natural vaueties 
are very confide? able. Faithful delcripnons mult there¬ 
fore gi-ve very different notions cf the ultimate action 


and reaction between the unorganifed matter in the la- bound, 
byrinth and the ultimate expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. 

. We muft therefore wait with patience. Since tins 
Work of ours was begun, the progrefs which has been 
made in many parts of natural fcience has been great 
and wondeiful ; and perhaps before it be completed, 
we may be furnifhed with fuch a collection of (aCts re- 
fpeCting the ftruCture and the contents of the organ of 
hearing, as might enable us to give a jufter theory of 
found than is yet to be found in the waitings of philo- 
fopliers. There feems to be no abatement of ardour in the 
refearchesof the phyiiologifts ; and they will not remain 
long ignorant of the truth or miftake in the accounts 
given by Scarpa and Comparetri. Should the refult f t 
their inquiries he what we expect, we fhould be glad of 
a proper opportunity of laying it before our readers, 
together w’ith fome d fquifition on the nature of hear¬ 
ing. A collection of accurate obfervations on the (true- 
ture of the ear would give us principles on which to 
proceed in explaining the various methods of produ¬ 
cing external founds. The nature of continued founds 
might then be treated of, and would appear, we be- 
heve, very different from what it is commonly lup- 
pofed. Under this head animal voices might be par¬ 
ticularly confidered, and the elements of hum «n fpeech 
properly afeertained. When the production of conti¬ 
nued founds is once flown to be a tiling regulated 
by principle, it may be fyllematically treated, and this 
principle may be confidered as combined with every 
mechanical llate of body that may be pointed cut. 

This will fuggeftto us methods of producing found 
which have not yet been thought of, and may there¬ 
fore give us founds with which we are unacquainted. 

Such an acquifition is not to be defpifed nor rejected. 

The bountiful Author of our being and of all our ia. 
cullies has made it an objcCt of moft onchanting re- 
lifh to the human mind. The Greeks, the moft culti¬ 
vated people who have ever figured on the ftage of life-, 
enjoyed the pleafures of mufic with rapture. Even the 
poor negro, after toiling a whole day beneath the tro¬ 
pical fun, will go ten miles in the dark to dance all 
lnght to the fimple mufic of the balafoe, and return 
w ithout fleep to his next day’s toil. The penetrating 
eye of the anatomift has difcovered in the human larynx 
an apparatut evidently contrived for tempering the great' 
movements of the glottis, fo as to enable us to produce- 
the intended note'with the utmoft precifion. Theie is. 
no doubt therefore that the confummate Artift has not 
thought it unworthy of his attention. We ought there¬ 
fore to receive with thankfulnefs this preftn'. from our 
Maker—this laloritm dulce-lennien ;and % is luiely worthy 
the attention of the philofopher to add to this innocent 
elegance of life. This, however, is r.ot the time to en¬ 
ter upon the fubjeCh From the jarring obfervations 
wliich have yet been made, we could only armife the 
curious reader by holding up to his view a ipecions 
theory ; and we are not fo defirous of filling our Wort: 
with what is called original matter, as to attempt the 
attainment of that end by fubftituting fiction for fact: 
and hypotheiis for fcience. 

Sound, in geography, denotes in general any f,rale 
or inlet of the lea between two headlands. It is given 
by way of eminence to the (trail between Sweden and; 

Denmark’, 
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Sounding. Denmark, joining the German ocean to the Baltic, be- 
ing about three rr.iies over. See Denmark, n° 32. and 
Elsinore. 

SOUNDING, the operation of trying the depth of 
the feu, and the nature cf the bottom, by means of a 
plummet funk from a lhipto the bottom. 

There are two plummets ufed for this purpofe in na¬ 
vigation-; one of -which is called tire hand lead, weigh¬ 
ing about 8 or 9 pounds; and the other the depjea- 
lead, which weigns fr un 25 to 30 pounds; and both 
are fhaped like the fruftum of a cone or pyramid. The 
former is ufed in (hallow waters, and the latter at a 
great distance from the flrore ; particularly on approach¬ 
ing the land after a fca-voyage. Accordingly the lines 
•’mployed for this putpofs are called the deepfca lead - 
lit’, and the hand lead-line. 

The hand lead-line, which is ufually 20 fathoms in 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms ; fo 
that the depth of the water may be afcertained either in 
the day or night. At the depth of two and three fa¬ 
thoms, there are marks of black leather ;at 5 fathoms, 
there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag; at 10, black 
leather ; at 13, black leather ; at 15, a white rag ; and 
at 17, a red ditto. 

Sounding with the hand lead, which is called heaving 
the lead by feamen, it generally performed by a man who 
Hands in the main chains to windward* Having the 
line quite ready to run out without interruption, he holds 
it nearly at thediftance of a fathom from the plummet'; 
and having fwung the latter backwards and forwards 
three of four times, in order to acquire the greater ve¬ 
locity, he fwings it round his head, and thence as far 
forward as is neceffary ; fo that, by the lead’s finking 
whilft the fliip advances, the line may be almofi perpen¬ 
dicular when it reaches the bottom. The perfon found¬ 
ing then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of 
fong refembling the cries of hawkers in a city. Thus 
if the mark of five fathoms is clofe to the furface of the 
water, he calls, ‘ By the mark five !’ and as there is no 
mark at four, fix, eight, &c. he eftimates thofe num¬ 
bers, and calls, ‘ By the dip four,’ &c. If he judges it 
to be a quarter or an half more than any particular 
number, he calls, ‘ And a quarter five ! and a half four,’ 
&c. If he conceives the depth to be three -quarters 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter lefs 
than the next: thus, at four fathoms and three fourths 
lie calls ‘ A quarter lefs five !’ and fo on. 

The deep fea-lead is marked with two knots at 20 
fathoms, three at 30, four at 40, and fo on to the end. 
It is alfo marked with a fingle knot in the middle of 
each interval, as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &c. To ule 
this lead more effedtually at iea, or in deep water on 
the fea-coaft, it is ufual previoufly to bring to the fhip, 
in order to retard her courfe : the lead is then thrown 
as far as poffible from the fhip on the line of her drift, 
fo that, as it finks, the fliip drives more perpendicularly 
ever it. The pilot, feeling the lead ftriketbe bottom, 
readily difeovers the depth of the water by the mark on 
the line neareft its furface. The bottom of the lead 
beingjalfo well rubbed over with tallow,retains the diftin- 
gujihing marks of the bottom, as (hells, ooze, gravel, 
&c. which naturally adhere to it. 

The depth of the water, and the nature of tire ground, 
which is called the foundings, are carefully marked in the 
log-book, as well to determine the difiance of the place 
4 


from the fhore, as tocorredl the cbferVations of former S 0,, p 
pilots. I , 

SOUP, a ftrong decoction of fkfii or other fub- 
.fiances. Chaptal’s 

Portable or dry foup is a kind of cake formed by Chc^Puy. 
boiling the gelatinous parts of animal fubftances till the 
watery parts are evaporated. This fpecies of foup is 
chiefly ufed at fea, and has been found of great ad¬ 
vantage. The following receipt will (how how it u 
prepared. 

Of calves feet take 4 ; leg of beef 12 lbs. ; knuckle 
of veal 3 lbs. ; and leg of mutton 10 lbs. Tbefe are 
to be boiled in a fufficient quantity pf water, and the 
fcum taken off as ufual; after which the foup is to be 
feparated from the meat by (training and preifure. The 
meat is then to be boiled a fecond time in other water ; 
and the two decodtions, being added together, mult be 
left to cool, in order -that the fat may be .exadlly fepa¬ 
rated. The foup muft then be clarified with five or fir 
whites of eggs, and a fufficient quantity of common fait 
added. The liquor is then (trained through flannel, 
and evaporated on the water-bath to the confidence of 
a very thick pafte ; after which it is fpread rather thin 
upon a fmooth ftone, then cut into cakes, and laftly 
dried in a fiove until it is become brittle : thefe cakes are 
kept in well clofed bottles. The fame procefs may be 
ufed to make a portable foup of the flefh of poultry ; 

.and aromatic herbs may' be ufed as a feafoning, if 
thought proper. 

Thefe tablets or cakes may be kept four or fire 
years. When intended to be ufed, the quantity of 
half an ounce is put into a large glafs of boiling water, 
which is to be covered, and fet upon hot allies for a 
quarter of an hour, or until the whole is entirely dif- 
folved. It forms an excellent foup, and requires no ad¬ 
dition but a fmall quantity of fait. 

SOUR-croute. See Crouts. 

SouR-Gourd or African Calabafh-trec. See Adan- 
sonia. 

SOUTH (Dr Robert), an eminent divine, was the 
fon of Mr William South a merchant of London, and 
was born at Hackney near that city in 1633. He ftu- 
died at Weftminfter fchool, and afterwards in Chrift- 
Church College, Oxford, In 1654, he wrote a copy of 
Latin verfes to congratulate Cromwell upon the peace 
concluded with the Dutch ; and the next year a Latin 
poem, intitled Mufca Incantans. In 1660 he was elect¬ 
ed public orator of the univerfity ; and the next year 
became domeftic chaplain to Edward earl of Clarendon, 
lord-high-chancellor of England. In 1663 he was in- 
ftalled prebendary of Weftminfter, admitted to the de¬ 
gree of Doctor of divinity, and had a finecure bellowed 
on him in Wales by his patron the earl of Clarendon ; 
after whofe retirement into France in 1667 he became 
chaplain to the duke of York. In 1670 he was inftal- 
led canon of Chrift-Chuich in Oxford; and in 1676 at¬ 
tended as chap ain to Laurence Hyde, Efq; ambaffador 
extraordinary to the king of Poland. In 1678 he was 
prefented to the redtory of Iflip in. Oxfordftiire ; and 
in 1680 rebuilt the chancel of that church, as he after¬ 
wards did the redtory-heufa belonging to it. After the 
revolution he took the oath of al egiance to king Wil¬ 
liam and queen Mary, though he excufed himfelf from 
accepting a great dignity in the Church vacated by the 
perfonal refufal of that oath, His health began to de¬ 
cline 
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South. elineTeveral years before his death, which happened in SOUTHAMPTON, a fea-port town of PI tmpftire Soytl-.jr.j- 
1716. He was interred in Weftminfter Abbey, where in England. It is commodiouily feated on an arm of l ° n 
a monument is eretfed to his memory. He publifted, the fea ; is a place of good trade, and well inhabited. Scznp " wnuJ- 
1. Animad verSons on Dr Sherlock’s Vindication of the It is furrounded by walls and feveral watch-towers, and 


Holy and Ever Bleffied Trinity. 2. A Defence of his 
Animadverfions. 3. Sermons, 8 vols 8vo. And after 
his deceafe were publifhed his Opera Pojlhuma Latina, 
and his pofthumous Englift works. Dr South was re¬ 
markable for his wit, which abounds in all his writings, 
and particularly in his fermons; but at the fame time 
they equally abound in ill-humotar, fpleen, and fatire. 
He was remarkable for being a time-ferver. During 
the life of Cromwell he was a (launch Prefbyterian, and 
then railed againft the Independents: at the Reftora- 
tion he exerted his pulpit-eloquence againft the Prelby- 
terians ; an! in the reign of Queen Anne, was a warm 
advocate for Sachcverel. 

South, one of the four cardinal points from which 
the winds blow. 

South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, is that vaft body of 
water interpofed between Alia and America. It does 
not however, ftriftly fpeaking, reach quite to the con¬ 
tinent of Afia, excepting to the northward of the pe- 
ninfula of Malacca : for the water interpofed between 
the eaftern coaft of Africa and the peninfula juft men¬ 
tioned has the name of the Indian Ocean. The South 
Sea then is bounded on one fide by the weftern coaft of 
America, through its whole extent, from the unknown 
regions in the north to the ftraits of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuego, where it communicates with the -fou- 
them part of the Atlantic. On the Other fide, it is 
bounded by lire coaft of Afia, from the northern promon¬ 
tory of Tl'chukotfkoi Nofs, to the peninfula of Malacca 
already mentioned. Thence it is bounded to the fouth- 
ward by the northern coaft of Borneo, Celebes, Ma- 
caflar, New Guinea, New Holland, and the other iflands 
in that quarter, which divide it from the Indian Ocean. 
Then, wafting the eaftern coaft of the great ifland of 
New Holland, it communicates with that vaft body of 
water encompaffing the whole fou.hern part of the 
globe, and which has the general name of the Southern 
Ocean all round. Thus does th : s vaft ocean occupy al- 
moft the femicircumference of the globe, extending al- 
moll from one pole to the other, and about the equato¬ 
rial parts extending almoft 180° in longitude, or 12,50c 
of our miles. 

The northern parts of the Pacific Ocean are entirely 
deftitute of land ; not a Angle ifland having yet been 
difeovered in it from the latitude of 40° north and up¬ 
wards, excepting fuch as are very near the coaft either 
of Afia or America ; but in the fouthern part there are 
a great number. 

Till very lately the South Sea was in a great mea- 
fure unknown. From the great extent of ice which 
covers the fouthern part of the globe, it was imagined 
that much more land exifted there than in the northern 
regions : but that this could not be juftly inferred mere¬ 
ly irom that circumftance, is plain from what has been 
advancer! under the atticle America, n° 3—24; and 
the fouthern continent, long known by the name of 
Terra Aujlralis, has eluded the learch of the moft ex¬ 
pert navigators fent out from Britain and France by 
royal authority. See Terra Australis. 

South Sea Company. See Company. 

Vol. XVII. 


had a ftrongcaftle to defend the harbour, now in ruins. 
It is a corporation and a county of itfelf, with the title 
of an earldom, and fends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 50. 55. 

SOUTHERN (Thomas), an eminent dramatic wri¬ 
ter, was born at Dtlblin in 166c, and received his edu¬ 
cation in the univerfity there. He came young to Lon¬ 
don to ftady law; but inftead of that devoted himfelt 
to poetry and the writing of plays. His Perfian Prince, 
or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 1682, when the 
1 'ory intereft was triumphant in England; and the cha- 
rafter of the loyal brother being intended to compli¬ 
ment James duke of York, he rewarded the author 
when he came to the throne with a commiffion in the 
army. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to 
his ftudies, and wrote feveral plays, from which he is 
fuppofed to have derived a very handfome fubfiftence, 
being the firft who railed the advantage of play-writing 
to a fecond and third night. The moft finiflied of all 
his plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave, which is 
built on a true (lory related in one of Mrs Behn’s no¬ 
vels. Mr Southern died in 1746, in the 86th year of 
his age ; the latter part of which he fpent in a peaceful 
ferenity, having, by his commiffion as a foldier, and the 
profits of his dramatic works, acquired a handfome for¬ 
tune ; and being an exa< 5 t economift, he improved what 
fortune he gained to the bed advantage. He enjoyed 
the longed life of all our poets; and died the riched of 
them, a very few excepted. His plays are printed in 
two vols i2mo. 

Southern Continent. See America, n u 3—24. and 
Terra Aujlralis. 

SOUTHERNWOOD, in botany. See Artemi¬ 
sia. 

SOUTHWARK, a town of Surry, and a fuburb 
of the city of Loudon, being feparated from that me¬ 
tropolis only by the Thames. SeeDoNDON, n° y6. 

SOW, in zoology. See Sus. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block 01 
lump df metal they work at once in the iron furface. 

Sow-Thijle. See Sonchus. 

SOWING, in agriculture and gardening, the depo- 
fiting any kind of feed in the earth for a future crop 
See Agriculture. 

Drill-Son ing. See Drill-SotcIh^. 

SOY. See Dolichos. 

SOZOMENUS (Hermias), an ecclefiaftical hide. 
rian of the 5th century, was born in Bethelia, a town 
of Paledine. He was educated for the law, and be¬ 
came a pleader at Conftantinople. He wrote an A- 
bridgment of Ecclefiadical Hidory, in two books, from 
the afeenfion of our Saviour to the year 313. This 
compendium is lod ; but a continuation of' it in nine 
books, written at greater length, down to the year 
440, is dill extant. He feems to have copied Socrates, 
who wrote a hidory of the fame period. The (Ijde ov 
'Sozomenus is perhaps more elegant ; but in other re- 
fpecls he falls far ftort of that writer, difplaying through¬ 
out his whole book an amazing credulity and a fuper- 
ftiticus attachment to monks and the monadic life. The 
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bed edition of Sozcmenus is that of Robert Stephens in 
1544. He has been tranflated and publifhed by Vale- 
lius, and republifhed with additional notes by Reading 
at London, 1720, in 3 vols folio. 

SPA, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weftpha- 
lia and bifhopric of Liege, famous for its mineral wa¬ 
ters, lies in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 50. 30. about 21 
miles fouth-eaft from Liege, and 7 fouth-weft from 
Lomburg. Itis fituated at one end of a deep valley on 
the banks of a fmall rivulet, and is fill rounded on all 
fides by high mountains. The fides of thefe mountains 
next to Spa are rude and uncultivated, prefenting a 
rugged appearance as if fliattered by the convulsions of 
earthquakes ; but as they are ftrewed with tall oaks and 
abundance of Ihrubs, the country around forms a wild, 
romantic, and beautiful landfcape. The accefs to the 
town is very beautiful. The road winds over the moun¬ 
tains till it defcends to their bottom, when it runs along 
a.fmooth valley for a mile or a mile and a half. 

The town confifts of four ftreets in form of a crofs, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. Spa has no wealth 
to boalt of. It can fcarcely furnifh the neceffaries of 
life to its own inhabitants during the winter, and almoft 
all the luxuries which are requifite for the great con- 
courfe of affluent vifitors during the fummer are carried 
from Liege by women. Its only fcurxe of wealth is its 
mineral waters. No fooner does the warm feafon com¬ 
mence, than erowds of valetudinarians arrive, as well as 
many other perfons who are attracted folely by the love 
of amufement,. and fome from lefs honourable motives. 
The inhabitants, who fpend feven or eight months of 
the year without feeing the face of a flranger, wait for 
the return of this period with impatience^ The wel¬ 
come found of the carriages brings multitudes from the 
town, either to gratify their euriofity, or to offerstheir 
fervices.in the hopes of fecuring your employment while 
you remain at Spa. Immediately after your arrival your 
name and defignation is. added to the printed lift of the 
annual vifitors ; for which you pay a Hated fum to the 
bookfeiler, who has a patent for this purpofe from the 
prince bithop of Liege. This lift not onLy enables one 
to know at a glance whether any friends or acquaint¬ 
ance are refiding there, but alfo to diftinguifh perfons 
of rank and fafhion from adventurers, who feldom have 
the effrontery to infert their names. 

There are two different ways of accommodating the 
vifitors at Spa with lodging and neceffaries. People 
may either lodge at an hotel, where every thing is fur- 
aifbed them in a fplendid and expenfive Ryle ; or they 
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may take up their refidence in private lodgings, from 
which they may fend for provifions to a cook’s fliop. 

Among the people who vifit Spa, there aie many 
perfons of the firft rank and fafhion in Europe. Per¬ 
haps indeed there is no, place in Europe to which fo 
many kings and princes refort; but it is alfo vifited by 
many felf-created nobility, who, under the titles of 
counts, barons, marquifes, and knights, contrive by 
their addrefs and artifices, to prey upon the rich and un¬ 
experienced. 

The manners eftabliftied at Spa are conducive both to 
health and amufement. Evei y body rifes early in the 
morning, at fix o’clock or before it, when a great 
many horfes ftand ready faddled for thofe who choofe 
to drink the Sauveniere or Geronftere waters at a little 
diftance from Spa. After this healthy exercife a part 
of the company generally breakfaft together at Vaux- 
hall, a magnificent and fpacious building- At this 
place a number of card-tables are opened every fore¬ 
noon, round which many perfons affemble and play for 
flakes to a very confiderable amount. A ball too is gene¬ 
rally held once a week at Vauxhall, befides two balls at 
the aifembly rooms near the Pouhon in the middle of 
the town. : 

The mod remarkable waters at Spa are, 1. The Pou¬ 
hon, fituated in the middle of the town; 2. The Sau¬ 
veniere, a mile and a half eaft from it ; 3. Groifbeck, 
neat to the Sauveniere ; 4. Tonnelet, fituated ali'tle to 
the left of the road which leads to the Sauveniere; 
j. Geronftere, two miles fouth from Spa ; 6. War- 
troz, near to the Tonnelet; 7. Sarts or Nivefer, in the 
diftridt of Sarts ; 8. Chevron or Bru, in the principality 
of Slavejot; 9. Couve; 10. B.everfe ; 11. Sige ; 12. 
Geremont. Thefeiourlaft are near Malmedy. 

Dr Brownrigg was. the firft perfon who difeovered 
-that fired air, or, as it is now generally called, carlonic 
acid gas., forms , a principal ingredient in the compofition 
of the Spa waters, and aflually ieparaied a quantity of 
this elaftic fluid, by expofing it to different degrees of 
hqat from no° to 170° of Fahrenheit. Front 20 oun¬ 
ces 7 drams and 14 grains apothecaries weight of the 
Pouhon water, he obtained 8- ounces 2 drams and 50 
grains. Since June 1.765, when Dr Brownrigg read a 
paper on this fuhjebt before the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don, the waters of Spa have been often analyfed, but 
perhaps by none with more accuracy than by Dr Afh, 
who pub'.iihed a book on the chemical and medicinal pro¬ 
perties of thefe waters in; 1788. We fhall prefent his ana- 
lvfts of the fire principal fprings in the following table*. 


Fountains. 

Quantity 
of Wa¬ 
ter. 

Ounce 
meafuses 
of Gas. 

Solid 

contents. 

Aerated 

Lime, 

Aerated, 

Magne- 

fia. 

Aerated 

Mineral 

Alkali. 

Aerated 

Iron. 

Selenite. 

Aerated 

Vegetab. 

Alkali, 

Pouhon 

Ounces. 

33 

35 - 75 . 

Grains. 

16.25 

2.75 

9.50 

! 

2.25 

1 

i -75 



Geronftere 

3 2 -75 

24.75 

5.50 

2.50 

— 

i -75 

0.75 

0.50 

-- 

Sauveniere 

32.50 

33 - 5 ° 

3-75 

1.5° j 

—■ 

0.75 

0.50 

— 

I. 

Groifbeck 

32.25 

35 - 5 ° 

5-25 

1.50 

— 

1. 

°-75 i 

— 

2. 

‘tonnelet 

3 2 - 

40.75 

2.00 

0.25- 

— 

0.75 


— 

— 
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The Pouhon fpring rifes from the hill to the north 
of Spa, which confifts of argillaceous fchiftus and fer- 
rugineous ilate. The other fountains rife from the fur¬ 
rounding hills to the fcuth-eaft, fruth, weft, and north- 
weft of the town ; and this ridge of mountains is formed 
of calcareous earths mixed with filiceous fubftances. 
The furface of the mountains is covered with woods, 
inteifperfed with large boggy fwamps filled with mud 
and water. The Pouhon is confidered as the principal 
fpring at Spa, being impregnated with a greater quan¬ 
tity of iron than any of the reft, and containing more 
fixed air than any except the Tonnelet. It is from this 
fpring that the Spa water for exportation is bottled; 
for which the demand is fo great, that, according to 
the belt information which Mr. Thickneffe could obtain, 
the quantity exported amounts to 200,000 or 250,000 
bottles annually. This exported water is inferior in its 
virtue to that which is drunk on the fpot; for the vef- 
fels into which it is colle&edare injudicioufly expofed to 
the fun, rain, wind, and duft, for feveral hours before 
they are corked, by which means a coufiderable part of 
its volatile ingredients muft be evaporated; for it has 
been found by experiment, that by expofing it to a gen¬ 
tle heat, air-bubbles afcend in great numbers. It is in 
its greateft perfection when collected in cold dry wea¬ 
ther ; it is then pellucid, colourlefs, a,nd without fmell, 
and almoft as light as diftilled water. It varies in its 
heat from 52 0 or 53 0 to 67° of Fahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter. 

The Getonftere is a much weaker chalybeate water 
than the Pouhon ; and as it is exceedingly naufeous, 
and taftts and fmells like rotten eggs, it certainly con¬ 
tains fome hepatic 1 gas. This is a circumftance which 
Dr Afh feems not to have attended to fufticiently. The 
Sauveniere water alfo, when newly taken from the well, 
fmells a little of fulphur. The Groilbeck contains more 
alkali, and almoft as much gas as the Pouhon, and has 
been celebrated lor its goodeft’eCts in the caufeof calcu¬ 
lous concretions. The Tonnelet contains more gas 
than any of the reft. SoTmail is the quantity of any 
foftil body held in lufpenfion by the aerial acid in it, 
and fo volatile is the gas, that it begins to pafs off very 
rapidly the moment it is taken out of the well, and in a 
fliort time is 1 entirely gone. Dr Allt informs us, that 
in the neighbourhood of this well, the cellars, on any 
approaching change of weather, are found to contain 
much fixed air ; and the beft prognoftic which they 
have of rain is the averfion which cats fhow to be car¬ 
ried into thefe cellars. 

The Spa waters are diuretic, and fometimes purga¬ 
tive. They exhilarate the fpirits with an influence much 
more benign than wine or fpisituous liquors, and they 
are more cooling, and allay thirft more ellcftually than 
common water. They are found beneficial in cafes 
of weaknefs and relaxation, either partial or univerfal ; 
in nervous diforders ; in obftruftions of the liver and 
fpleen ; in cafes where the blood is too thin and pu- 
trefeent; in cafes of exceflive difcharges proceeding 
from weaknefs; in the gravel and done ; and in molt 
cafes where a ftrengthening remedy is wanted. But they 
are hurtful in confirmed obftrudtions attended with fe¬ 
ver, where there is no free outlet to the matter, as in ul¬ 
cerations of the lungs. They are alfo injurious to bi¬ 
lious and plethoric conftitutions, when ufed before the 
body is cooled by proper evacuations-. 
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SPACE. See Metaphysics, P.irt II. Chap. iv. 

Space, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, 
or that which fills the interval or diilance between the 
lines that terminate it. 

SPADIX, in botany, anciently fignif.ed the recep¬ 
tacle of the palms. It is now ufed to exprefs every 
flower-ftalk that is protruded out of a fpatha or iheaih. 

The fpadix of the palms is branched; that of a!'l 
other plants Ample. Thislail cafe admits of fome va¬ 
riety : in calla, dracontium, and pothos, the florets co¬ 
ver it on all fides ; in arum, they are drfpofed on the 
lower part only; and in zoftera on ore fide. - 

SPAGIRIC art, a name given by authors to that 
fpecies of chemiftry which works on metals, and is em¬ 
ployed in the fearch of the philofophei’s ftone. 

SPAHIS, horfemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly 
railed in Alia. The great ftrength of the grand feig- 
niops army confifts in the janifaries, who are the foot; 
and the fpahis, who are the horfe. 

. SPAIN, a country of Europe, famous both in an¬ 
cient and modern hiftory, fituated in that large penin- 
fula which forms the fouth-weftern part of Europe. It 
is bounded on the fouth and eaft by the Mediterranean 
fea and ftraits of Gibraltar, on the north and weft by 
the Bay of Bifcay and Atlantic Ocean, on the fouth- 
weft by Portugal, and on the nortb-eaft by the Pyre- 
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The mod ancient name of Spain was Iberia, fuppofed Different 
by fome to be derived from the Iberians, a people inha- names of 
biting Mount Caucafus, a colony cf whom fettled in 
this country. Others derive it from the Phenician word 
Ebra or lira, fignifying a paflage or limit. By the 
Romans it was called Scania or Hijpania, from the Phe¬ 
nician name Splanja; and this again from Jhaphan, a 
Phenician word lignifying a rabbit, becaufe the weftern 
4>art of Spain abounded with thofe animals. 

Spain, as well as the reft of Europe, was probably 
peopled by the Celtes ; but the Spanifh hillomns de¬ 
rive the origin of their nation from Tubal the fifth fen 
of Japhet, aflerting that Spain had been a monarchy 
for 2226 years before the coming of the Celtes into it. £ 

Till the coming of the Carthaginians into Spain, how- C ' V '' n 1 c P I ‘g t ’ 
ever, nothing certain can be affirmed of the Spaniards ; 
and this happened not long before the commencement ; n g,,!,;,,." 
of the firft Punic war. Their fuccefs in reducing the 
country, and their final expulfion by the Romans, has 
already been related under the article Rome and Car¬ 
thage ; we have here, therefore, only, to take notice of 
the ftate of Spain under the Roman government, until 
the Romans were in their turn expelled by the northern, 
barbarians. 

At the time of the Roman conqueft, Spain, though jjxceeJin- 1 
prodigious quantities of filver had been carried out of „. rc;it ^®. r 
it by the Carthaginians and Tyrians, was yet a very of the 
rich country. In the mod ancient times, indeed, its'country 
riches are faid to have exceeded what is related of the 
moll wealthy country in America. Ariftotie allures us, 
that when the Phenicians firft arrived in. Spain, they 
exchanged their naval commodities ior Arch immeme 
quantities of filver, that their ftiips could neither con-' 
tain nor fuftain its load, though they ufed it for hall aft, 
and made their anchors and other implements of liivcr. 

When the Carthaginians firft came to Spain, they found 
the quantity of filver nothing leffeued, iirce the inha* 
bilants at that time made all them ulenfil?, and even, 
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In the time of the war was- immediately commenced. The conful with 
great confidence invefted Numantia; but being repulfed 
with confidecable lofs,. he fat down before Termantia, 
where he was attended with frill worfe fuccefs. The 
very firft day, the Termantines killed 700 of his le¬ 
gionaries ; took a great convoy which was coming to 
th? Roman camp; and having defeated a confiderable 
body of their horfe, pufhed them, from poft. to poft till 
they came to the edge of a- precipice, where they all, 
tumbled down,, and: were dafhed to pieces. In the mean 

time Servilian, who had been continued in his com-__ 

mand with the title oi protonful, managed-matters fo ill, allfides, 
•that Viriathus furroanded him ©n all fides, and obliged and forced 
him. to fue for peace- The, terms offered to the Ro- t0 conclude 
mans were very moderate; being only that Viriathus ta'hVina- 
fhould keep the country, he at that time pofTeffed, and ^s. 1M ~' 
the Romans remain matters of all the reft. This.peace 
the proconfril was very gladuo fign, and afterwards got 
it figned by the fenate and people of Rome. 

The next year Q_ Pompeius was continued in his 
command againft the Numantines in Farther Spain, 
while Q^_ Servilius Caspio, the new conful, had for his 
province Hither Spain, where Viriathus had eftablifhed 
his new ftate.. Fompeius undertook to reduce Numan¬ 
tia by turning afide the ftream of the Durius, now the 
J)ouro,,by which it was fupplied with water; but, in 
attempting this, fuch numbers of his men were cut off, 
that, finding himfelf unable to contend with the enemy, 
he was glad to make peace with them on much-worfe 
terms than they had offered of their own accord. The 
peace, however,, was ratified at Rome ; but in the mean 
time Caspio, defirous of ftiowing his prowefs againft the 
renowned Viriathus, prevailed upon the Romans to de¬ 
clare .war againft him without any provocation. As 
Caspio commanded an army greatly fuperior to the Lu¬ 
ll tanians, Viriathus thought proper to fue for peace ; 
but finding that Csepio would be fatisfied with nothing 
lefs than a fur-render at difcretion, he refolved to ftand 8 
his ground. In the mean time, the latter havinu Viriathu*- 
bribed fome of the intimate companions of Viriathus to tr<iacile ~ 
murder him in his deep, he by that infamous method ^ed mur “ 
put an end to a war which bad lafted 14 years, very 
little to the honour of the repubhc. 9 

A'ter the death, of Viriathus, the Romans- with like ’ r * e 
treachery ordered their new conful Popilius to break the k" 
treaty with the Numantines. His infamous conduit theNi;- 7 
met with the reward it deferved ; the Numantines fal- mantinesw 
lying out, put the whole Roman army to flight with 
fuch (laughter, that they were in no condition to ait 
during the whole campaign. Mancinus^who f icceeded 


mangers, of that precious metal. 

«**■- Romans this amazing plenty was very much diminifh- 
ed ; however, their gleanings were by no means defpi- 
cable, fince in the fpace of nine years they carried off 
111,542.pounds of filver,. and 4095 of g©ld> beftdes an 
jmmenfe quantity of coin and other things of value. 
The Spaniards were always remarkable for their brave¬ 
ry, and fome of Hannibal’s belt troops were brought 
from thence. But as the Romans penetrated farther 
into the country than the Carthaginians.had done, they 
met with nations whofe love of liberty was equal to 
their valour, and whom the whole ftrengtb of their em¬ 
pire was fcarce able to fubdue. Of thefe the moft for¬ 
midable were the Numatines, Cantabrians,, and Afta- 
. 4, rians. 

Viriathus . j n the time of the third- Punic war, one Viriathus,. a 
the Celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a gang 
of banditti, took upon him the command o r fome na¬ 
tions who had been in alliance with Carthage,, and ven¬ 
tured tooppofe the-Roman power in that part of Spain, 
called Lufitania , now Portugal. The pnetor,. named 
Vi tilius, who commanded in thofe parts, marched againft: 
him with 1.0,000. men; but was defeated and killed, 
with the lofs of 4000 of his troops. The Romans im¬ 
mediately difpatched another praetor mith x0,00.0 foot 
and 1300 horfe: but Viriathus haying firft cut off a de¬ 
tachment of 4000 of them, engaged the ref£ in a pitch¬ 
ed hattle ; and having entirely defeated them, reduced; 
great part of the country. Another praetor* who was 
lent with a new army, met with the fame fate ; fo that, 
after the deftruffion of Carthage, the Remans thought 
proper to fend a conful named Quintus, Fabius , who de¬ 
feated the Lithuanians in feveral battles, and regained 
. wo important places which had long been in the hands 
of the rebels. After the expiration of Fabius’s confu- 
late, Viriathus continued the war with his ufual fuccefs, 
till the. fenate thought proper to fentjl againft him the 
conful Q^ Cxcilius Metellus,, an officer of great valour 
and experience, W.ith him Viriathus did not choofe to 
venture a pitched battle^ but contented himfelf with 
adling on the defennve; in confequence of which the 
Romans recovered a great many cities, and- the whole 
of Tarraconian Spain was obliged to fubmit to their, 
yoke. The, other conful, named 'Servlltanus, did not 
meet with the fame fuc.ccfs ; his army was defeated in 
the field and his camp was nearly taken by. Viriathus.,, 
Notwithftanding the good fortune of Metellus, how¬ 
ever, he could not withftand the intrigues of his coun¬ 
trymen againft him, and he was not allowed to finiftx-. 
the war he had begun with fo much fuccefs. In re- 
fentment for this he took all imaginable pains to weak¬ 
en the army - under his command : he difbandoned the 
flower of his troops, exhaufted the magazines, let the 
elephants die, broke in pieces the arrows which had 
been provided for the Cretan archers, and threw them- 
into a river. Yet, after all, the army which he gave 
up to his fucceffor Pompeius, confiding of 30,00a 
foot and 2000 horfe, was fufficient to have cruftied Vi- 
Tiathus if the general had known how to ufe it. But, 
inftead of oppofing Viriathus with fuccefs, the impru¬ 
dent conful procured much more formidable enemies. 
■War be- The Termantines and Numantines, who had-hitherto 
tween the kept-themfelves independent, offered very advantageous 
Romans terms of peace and alliance with Rome ; but Pompeius 
mid Nu- jjjfifted upon their delivering up their, arms. Upon thi«, 
sjastines*. 


Popilius, met with frill worfe fuccefs ; his great army,' 
confiding of 30,000 men, was utterly defeated by 4000 
Nuttiantinev.and 2,0,coo of them killed in the purfuit. 
The remaining 10,000, with their general,.were pent 
up by the Numantines-in fuch a manner that they could 
neither advance nor retreat, and would certainly have 
been all put to the fword or made prifoners, had not 
the Numantines, with-a generofity which their enemies 
never pofTeffed,.offered to let them depart upon condition 
that a treaty fbould be concluded with them upon very 
moderate terms. This the conful very willingly pro. 
mifed, but- found ..himfelf unable to perform. O r the 
contrary, the people, not fatUfied with declaring his 
trexty null and void, ordered him to be delivered up to 


the Numantines, 


The.latter refufed to accept him, un- 

lefs, 
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Spain. lefs he had along with him the io.cco men whom they 
w '~' r ~ w had relieved as above related. At laft, after the confui 
had remained a whole day before the city, his fucseffor 
Furius, thinking this a fufficient recompenfe to the Nu- 
mantines for breaking the treaty, ordered him to be re¬ 
ceived again into the camp- However, Furius did not 
choofe to engage with fuch a defperate and refolute 
9 enemy as the Numantines had fliowed themfelves; and 
Scipio Ae- the war with them was difcohtinued till the. year 133 
milianus Q t -when Scipio Aimilianus, • the deftroyer of Car- 
thage^ was fent againft them. A gain ft this renowned 
commander the Numantines with all their valour were 
not able to cope. Scipio, having with the utmoft care 
introduced ftridt difcipline among his- troops, and re¬ 
formed the abufes which his predeceffors had fufFered in 
their armies, by degrees brought the R.omans to face 
their enemies, which at his arrival they had abfolutely 
refufed to do. Having then ravaged all the country 
round about the town, it was foon blocked up on all 
fides, and the inhabitants began to feel the want of pro- 
viilons. At laft they refolved to make one defperate at¬ 
tempt for their liberty, and either to break through 
their enemies, or perifh in the attempt. With this view 
they marched out in good order by tw© gates, and fell 
upon the works of the Romans with the utm 'ft fury.. 
The Romans, unable to ftand this defperate lhock, were 
on the point of yielding ; but Scipio, haftening to the 
places attacked, with no fewer than 20,000 men, the 
unhappy Numantines were at laft driven into the city, 
where they fuftained for a little longer the miferies of 
famine. Finding at laft, however, that it was altoge¬ 
ther impoffible to hold out, it was refolved by the ma¬ 
jority to fubmit to the pleafure of the Roman coniman- 
Mid-ruble der. this refflution was not univeifully approved, 

cml of the Many fhut themfelves up in their houfes, and died of 
people. hunger, while even thofe who had agreed to furrender 
repented their offer, and fetting fire to their houfes, 
perifhed in the flames with their wives and children, fo 
that not a Angle Numantine was left alive to grace the 
triumph of the conqueror of Carthage; 

After the deftruction of Nutnanf a the whole of Spain 
fubmitted to the Roman yoke ; and- nothing remarkable 
happened till the times of the Cimbri, when- a praetorian 
army was cut off in Spain by the Lufitanians. From 
this time nothing remarkable occurs in the hiftory of 
Spain till the civil war between Marius and Sylla. The 
latter having crufhed the Marian faftion, as related un¬ 
der the article Rome, proferibed all thefe that had fided 
againft him whom he could not immediately deftroy. 
U Among thefe was Sertorius, a man of confummate va- 
fo^ortsthe l° ur and experience in war.. He had by Minus been 
Marianfac- a PPanted prxtor of Spain; and upon die overthrow of 
lion in Marius, retired to that province.. Sylla no fooner 
Sr ain - heard of-his arrival in that country, than he fent thi¬ 
ther one Caius Annins with a powerful army to drive 
him out. As Sertorius had but few troops along with 
him, he difpatched one Julius Salinator with a body 
of 6000 men to guard the paffes of the Pyrenees, and 
to prevent Annuls from entering the c untry. But Sali¬ 
nator having been ireacheroufly murdered by affafuns 
hired by Annius for that purpofe, he no longer met 
14 with any. obftacle; and Sertorius was obliged to em- 
oiu and bark tor t ^ le coa ^ Africa with 3000 men being all 
undergoes he had now remaining. With thefe he landed in Mail- 
many hard- ritania; but as his men were ftraggling carelefsly about; 
mips. 


great numbers of them were cut off by the Barbarians. Spain. 
This new misfortune obliged Sertorius to re-embarkfor 
Spain ; but finding the whole coaft lined with the troops 
of Annius, he put to fea again, not knowing what 
courfe to fteer. In this new voyage he met with a 
(mail fleet of Cilician pirates ; and having prevailed- 
with them to join him, he made a defeent on the coaft 
of Yvica, overpowered the garrifon left there by Annius, 
and gained a confiderable booty. On the news of this 
vidtory Annius fet fail for Yvica,. with a confidera¬ 
ble fquadron, having 5.000 land forces on board. Ser¬ 
torius, not intimidated by the fuperiority of the ene¬ 
my, prepared to give them battle. But a violent 
ftorm ariiing, molt of the (hips were driven on fhore 
and dafhed to pieces, Sertorius himfelf with great difli* 
culty efcaping with the fmall remains of his fleet. For 
fometime he continued in great danger, being prevent¬ 
ed from putting to fea by die fury of the waves, and 
from landing-by the enemy ; at laft, the ftorm aba-ing, 
he paffed the ftrails of Gades, now Gibraltar, and land¬ 
ed near the mouth of the river Bxotis. Here he met 
with fome feamennewlyarrivedfromthe Atlantic or For¬ 
tunate Iflands; and was fo taken with the account which 
they gave him of thofe happy regions, that he refolved 
to retire thither to fpend the reft of his life in quiet and 
happinefs. But having communicated this defign to 
the Cilician pirates, they immediately abandoned him, 
and fet fail for Africa, with an intention to aflilt one of 
the barbarous kings againft his fubjedts who had rebel- r 3 ; 
led. Upon this Sertorius failed thither alfo, but took 
the oppofite fide ; and having defeated the king named carr ; es ona 
Slfcalis , obliged him to (hut himfelf up in the city of fuc-cd'-ful 
Tingis, now Tangier, which he clofely befieged. But warm that, 
in the mean time Pacianus, who had been feut by Sylla country, 
to aflift the king, advanced with a confiderable army 
againft Sertorius. Upon this the latter, leaving, part 
of his forces before the city, marched with the leltto 
meet Pkcianus, whofe army, though greatly fuperior to 
his own in number, he entirely defeated ; killed the ge- 14 
neral, and took all his forces prifoners.—The fame of Returns t< *' < 
this vidfory foon reached Spain ; and the Lufitanians, ! at ’ s the_' 
being threatened with a new war from Anri u, invited Romans 
Sertorius to head their armies. With thh requeft he there, 
very readily complied, and loon became very formidable 
to the Romans. Titus Didius, governor of that part 
of Spain called Baiica, firft entered the lifts with him ; 
but he being defeated, Sylla next difpatched Metellus, 
reckoned one of tbe beft commanders in Rome, to ftop 
the progrefs of this new enemy. But Metellus, not- 
withftanding all his experience, knew not how to adt 
againft Se.torius, who was continually changing hi- fta-.- 
tion, patting his army into new forms, and contriving 
new ftratagems. On his firft arrival he fent for L. Do- 
mitius, then praetor of Hither Syain, to his afliftance ; 
but Sertorius being informed of his march, detached 
Hirtuleius, or Herculeius, his quseftor, againft him, who 
gave him a total overthrow. Metellus then difpatched ; 

Lucius Lollius pixtor of Narbonne Gaul againft Hir¬ 
tuleius; but he met with-no better fuccefs, being ut¬ 
terly defeated, and ht., lieutenant-general killed. 

The fame of thefe victories brought.to the camp of EreiULw- 
Sertorius fuch a number of illuftrious Roman citizens fitania int* 
of the Marian faction, that he formed a defign of eredt-; 3 republie- 
ing Lufitania into a republic in oppofition to that of 
.. Rome. Sylla .was continually fending frelh fupphes to 

Metellus v; 
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•:-’l ain. Metellus; bat Sertor’us with an handful of men, ac- 
w--v'w cn fti.j-r.cd to range about, the mountains, to endure hun¬ 
ger and third, and live expofeJ to the inclemencies of 
the weather, fo harafied the Roman army, that Mctel- 
lus himself began to be quite difeouraged. At laft, 
Sertorius, heating that Metellus had fpoken difrefpefl- 
■fully of his courage, challenged his antagonift to end 
the war by Angle combat; but Metellus very pru¬ 
dently declined the combat, as being advanced in years; 

^ yet this refufal brought upon him the contempt of the 
Obliges unthinking multitude, upon which Metellus refolved to 
Metellus to retrieve his reputation by fome fignal exploit, and 
raife the therefore laid fiege to Lacobriga, a confiderable city in 
fiege of La- t h 0 f e p ar ts. This he hoped to reduce in two days, as 
■«o riga. t fj ere was but one well in the place ; but Sertorius, ha¬ 
ving previoufly removed all thofe who could be of no 
fervice during the fiege, and conveyed 6000 fkins full of 
•water into the city, Metellus continued a long time be¬ 
fore it without making any impreffion, At laft, his 
provifions being ahnoft fpent, he fent out Aquinus at 
the head of 6000 men to procure a new. fupply; but 
Sertorius falling unexpectedly upon them, cut in pieces 
er took the whole detachment; the commander himfelf 
being the only man who efcaped to carry the, news of 
the-difafter ; upon which Metellus was obliged to raile 
the fiege with difgrace. 

-Civilizes And now Sertorius, having gained fome intervals of 
the Lufita- eal'e in confequence of the many advantages he had ob- 
sttians. tained over the Romans, began to civilize his new fub- 
jedts. Their favage and furious manner of fighting he 
changed for the regular order and difeipline of a well- 
formed army ; he bellowed liberally upon them gold and 
filver to adorn their arms, and by converfing familiarly 
with them, prevailed upon them to lay afide their own 
drefs ferthe Roman toga. He fent for all the children 
of the principal people, and placed them in the great 
city of Ofca, now Herefca, in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, where he appointed them mailers to inftruCl them 
in the Roman and Greek.learning, that they might, as 
he pretended, be capable of fharing with him the go¬ 
vernment of the republic. Thus he made them really 
hoftages for the good behaviour of their parents ; how¬ 
ever, the latter were greatly pleafed with the care he 
took of their children, and all Lufitania were in the 
higheft degree attached to their new fqvereign. This 
attachment he took care to heighten by. the power of 
iuperftition ; for having procured a young hind of a 
milk-white colour, he made it fo tame th^t it followed 
trim wherever he went; and Sertorius gave out to the 
■ignorant multitude, that this hind was infpired by Dia¬ 
na, and revealed to him the defigns of his enemies, of 
which he always took care to be well informed by the 
.great numbers of fpies he employed. 

While Sertorius was thus employed in eftablifhing his 
authority, the republic of Rome, alarmed at his luccefs, 
refolved to crufh him at all events. Sylla was now, dead, 
and all the eminent generals in Rome folicited thisho- 
nourable though dangerous employment. After much 
•the Great debate a decree was paffed in favour of Pompey the 
Lent againft Great, but without recalling Metellus. In the mean 
-■him. time, the troops of one Perpenna, or Perperna, had, 
in fpite of all that their general could do, abandoned 
him and taken the oath of allegiance to Sertorius. 
This was a moil fignal advantage to Sertorius ; for Per- 
jperna commanded an army of .33,boo men, and had 


come into Spain with a defign to fettle there as Serto- .1*. 
rius had done ; but as he was defeended from one of 
the firft families in Rome, he thought it below hisdig- 
nity to ferve under any general, however eminent he 
might be. But the troops of Perperna were of a de¬ 
ferent opinion ; and therefore declaring that they would 
ferve none but a general who could defend himfelf, they 
to a man joined Sertorius; upon which Pciperna him¬ 
felf, finding he could do no better, ccnfented to ferve 
alfo as a fubaltern. 

On the arrival pf. Pompey in Spain, feveral of the 
cities which had hitherto continued faithful to Serto¬ 
rius began to waver; upon which the latter refolved, 
by fome fignal exploit, to convince them that.Pompey 
could no more fereen them li om his refentment than Me- 
tellus. With this view he laid fiege to Lauron, now g ert0 ** 
Lirias, a place of confiderable ftrength. Pompey, not befiegetT 
doubting but he fhould be able to raife the fiege, march- Lauron, 
ed quite up to the enemy’s lines, and found means to 
inform the garrilon that thofe who befieged them were 
themfelves befieged, and would foon be obliged to re¬ 
tire with lofs and difgrace. On hearing this meffage, 

“ I will teach Sylla’s difciple (faid Sertorius), that it is 
the duty of a general to look behind as well as before 
him.” Having thus fpoken, he fent orders to a detach¬ 
ment of 6000 men, who lay concealed among the moun¬ 
tains, to come down and fall upon his rear if he fhould 
offer to force the lines. Pompey, furprifed at their fud- 
den appearance, durfl not ftir out of his camp ; and in XakcsaniJ 
the mean time the befieged, defpairing of relief, fur- burns it in 
rendered at dilcretion ; upon which Sertorius granted the fight of 
them their lives and liberty, but reduced their city to Pompey- 
afhes. 

While Sertorius was thus fuccefsfully contending 
with Pompey, his quaJftgr Hirtuleius was entirely de¬ 
feated by Metellus, with the lofs of 20,000 men ; upon 
which Sertorius advanced with the utmoft expedition to 
the banks of the Sucro in Tarraconian Spain, with a 2t 
defign to attack Pompey before he could be joined by ® efeats ^ 
Metellus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the ^bank*" 
combat; but, fearing that Metellus might fhare the 0 f the 
glory of the victory, advanced with the greatefl expe- Sucro. 
dition. Sertorius put off the battle till towards the 
evening ; Pompey, though he knew that the night would 
prove difadvantageous to him, whether vanquifhed or 
victorious, becaufe his troop? were unacquainted with 
the country, refolved to venture an engagement, efpe- ♦ 
dally as he feared that Metellus might arrive in the 
mean time, and mb him of part of the glory of con¬ 
quering fo great a commander. Pompey, who com¬ 
manded his own right wing, foon obliged Perperna, 
who commanded Sertorius’s left, to give way. Here¬ 
upon Sertorius himfelf taking upon him the command 
of that wing, brought back the fugitives t© the charge, 
and obliged Pompey to fly in his; turn. In his flight 
he was overtaken by a gigantic. African, who had al¬ 
ready lifted up his hand to difeharge a blow at hint 
with his broad l'word ; but Pompey prevented him by 
cutting off his right hand at one blow. As he ftill 
continued his flight, he was wounded and thrown from 
his horfe ; fo that he would certainly have been taken 
prifoner, had not the Africans who purfued him quar¬ 
reled about the rich furniture of his horfe. This gave 
an opportunity to the general to make his efcape ; fo 
that at length he reached his camp with much difficul¬ 
ty- 
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Sp.iin. ty. Bat in the mean time Afranius, who commanded 
the left wing of the Roman army, had entirely defeated 
the wing which Sertorius had left, and even purfued 
them fo clofe that he entered the camp along with 
them. Sertorius, leturning fuddenly, found the Romans 
bufy in plundering the tents; when, taking advantage 
of their fituation, he drove them out with great {laugh¬ 
ter, and retook his camp. Next day he offered battle 
a fecond time to Pompey ; but Metellus then coming 
up with all his forces, he thought proper to decline an 
engagement with both commanders. In a few days, 
however, Pompey and Metellus agreed to attack the 
camp of Sertorius. Metellus attacked Perperna, and 
Pompeyde- Pompey fell upon Sertoiius. The event was flmilar to 
feated _a fe-that of the former battle; Metellus defeated Perperna, 
cond time. ant j s er t 0 rius routed Pompey. Being then informed of 
Perperna’s misfortune, lie luftened to his relief; rallied 
the fugitives, and repulfed Metellus in his turn, wound¬ 
ed him with his lance, and would certainly have k'lled 
him, had not the Romans, aihamed to leave their gene¬ 
ral in diffrefs, haftened to his aflillance, and renewed the 
fight with great fury. At laff Sertorius was obliged to 
quit the field, and retire to the mountains. Pompey 
and Metellus haftened to befiege him ; but while they 
were forming their camp, Sertorius broke through their 
lines, and efcaped into Lufitania. Here he foon raifed 
fuch a powerful army, that the Roman generals, with 
their, united forces, did not think proper to venture an 
Pompey engagement with him. They could not, however, re- 
snd Motel- (iff the perpetual attacks of Sertorius, who now drove 
lus driven them from place to place, till he obliged them to fepa- 
ontof op-nn ra (he one W ent into Gaul, and the other to the foot 

by berto- r . _ * 

: i us< of the Pyrenees. 

Thus did this celebrated commander triumph over all 
the power of the Romans ; and there is little doubt 
but he would have continued to make head againft all 
the other generals whom the republic could have fent; 

34 had he not been aflaffinated at an entertainment by 
frTher* ^ * n ^ amous treachery of Perperna, in 73 B. C. after 
niily niur- ^ le m - l ^ e h eac t againft the Roman forces for a’mnft 
dcred. ten years. Pompey was no fooner informed of his death, 
than, without waiting for any new fuccours, he march¬ 
ed againft the traitor, whom he eafily defeated and took 
pril'oner; and having caufed him to be executed, thus 
put an end, with very little glory, to a moft dangerous 
war. 

Many of the Spanifh nations, however, ftill continued 
«to bear the Roman yoke with great impatience • and as 
the civil wars which took place firft between Julius Cte- 
far and Pompey, and afterwards between Oiftavianus 
and Antony, diverted the attention of the republic 
from Spain, by the time that Auguflus had become 
foie matter of the Roman empire, they were again in a 
V >n en- condition to alfert their liberty. The Cantabrians 
siriJv re- and Asturians were the mod powerful and va'iart na- 
duced by t j on ;it t h at t i me j n Spain ; bu’:, after incredible efforts, 
they were obliged to lay down their arms, or rather 
weie aimed exterminated, by Agrippa, as is related un¬ 
der thri'e ;.i tides. From this lime the Spaniards con¬ 
tinued in quiet fubjeftion to the Romans ; but on the 
decline of the empire they were attacked by the north¬ 
ern nations, who put an end to the Roman name in the 
weft. As the inhabitants raid by that time entirely loft 
their ancient valour, the barbarians met with no refin¬ 
ance but from one_ another. In the reign of the em¬ 


peror Honorius, the Vandals, Alans, and Sueviuns, tu- "fa n- 
tered this country ; and having made themfelve.- mailers A. 
of it, divided the provinces among thuufeives. In 444 Seized by 
the Romans made cue effort more to recover their barbarous 
power in this part of the world ; but being utterly de- r ‘ stl ® ns °" 
feated by the Suevians, the latter eftablifheci a kingdom 
there which lafted till the year 584, when it was utter- t ,-rn on¬ 
ly overthrown by the Vifigotbs under Leovigilde. The pirc. 
Gothic princes continued to reign over a ccnfiderable 
part of Spain till the beginning of the 8th century, 
when their empire was entirely overthrown by the Sa¬ 
racens. During this period, they had entirely expelled 
the eaftern emperors from what they pofftffed in Spain, 97 
and even made confiderable conq.uefts in Barbary; but The Gothic 
towards the end of the 7th century the Saracens over- kl "b c ’" m 
ran all that part of the world with a rapidity which no- whebsra!* 
thing could relift ; and having foon poffeffed themfelves cens 
of the Gothic dominions in Barbary, they made a de- 
feent upon Spain about the year 711 or 712. The 
king of the Goths at that time was called Roderic, and 
by his bad condudt had occafioned great difaffedtiou 
among his fubjefts. He therefore determined t» put 
all to the iffue of a battle, knowing that he could not 
depend upon the fidelity of his own people if he allow¬ 
ed the enemy time to tamper with them. The two ar¬ 
mies met in a plain near Xeres in Andalufta. The 
Goths began the attack with great fury ; but though 
they fought like men in defpair, they were at lad de¬ 
feated with exceffive {laughter, and their king himfelf 
was fuppofed to have perilhed in the battle, being never 
more heard of. 

By this battle the Moors in a fhort time rendered 
themfelves mafters of almoft all Spain. The poor le- 
mains of the Goths were oblige .1 to retire into the 
mountainous parts of Afturias, Burgos, and Bifcay : 
the inhabitants of Arragon, Catalonia, and Navarre, 
though they might have made a confiderable ftand a- 
gainft the enemy, chofe for the moft part to retire into a? 
France. In 718, however, the power of the G->ths be- r *' he P cwe - 
gan again to revive under Don Pelagic or Pelayo, a f ' ie 
prince of the royal blood, who heaJ.oi thofe that had v ;°e S under- 
retired to the mountains after the fatal battle of Xeres. fv-i.iu.ia. 
The place where he firft laid the foundation of his go¬ 
vernment was in the Afturias, in the province of Lie- 
bana, about nine leagues in length and four in breadth- 
This is the moft inland part of the country, full ot 
mountain, enormoufly high, and fo much fortified by 
nature, that its inhabitants are capable of refitting al- 
raoft any number of invaders. Alakorthe Su acen go¬ 
vernor was no fooner informed of this revival of the Go¬ 
thic kingdom, than lie fent a powerful army, under the 
command of one Alchaman, tocrufh Don Pelagic be¬ 
fore he had time to eftablifh his power. The king, rc 
though his forces were fufficiently numerous (ever; one He giver 
of his fubjefts arrived at man’s eftate being a foldier), the Sara- 
did not think proper to venture a general engagement ctns il 
in the open field ; but taking poll with pa:t of them drea;i f ul ^ 
himfelf in a cavern in a very high mountain, he con- ovsr i,jV * 
cealed the reft among precipices, giving orders to them 
to fall upon the enemy as foon as they Ihould: perceive 
him attacked by them. Thefe orders were puniftaally 
executed, though indeed Don Pelagio himfelf had re¬ 
pulfed his enemies, but not without a miracle, as the 
Spanifh hiftorians pretend. The {laughter was dread¬ 
ful ; for the troops who lay in ambufeade joining the 
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Fpain. reft, and rolling down huge Rones from the mountains 
upon the Moors (the name by which the Saracens were 
known in Spain), no fewer than i24>ooo of thefe un¬ 
happy people perilhed in one day. The remainder fled 
'*■ till they were flopped by a river, and beginning to 

coaft it, part of a mountain fuddenly fell down, flopped 
up the channel of the river, and either crufhed or 
drowned, by the fudden rifing of the water, almoft 
every one of that vaft army. 

The Moors were not fo much difheartened by this 
j 0 difafter, but that they made a fecond attempt againft 
Another Don Pelagio. Their fuccefs was as bad as ever, the 
armycut in greateft part df their army being cut in pieces or 
■pieces or taken ; in confequence of which, they loft all the 
Afturias, and never dared to enter the lifts with Pelagio 
afterwards. Indeed, their bad fuccefs had in a great 
meafure taken from them the defire of conquering a 
country where little or nothing was to be got ; and 
therefore they rather directed their force againll France, 
where they hoped for more plunder. Into this coun- 
The Sara- try they poured in prodigious muPitudes ; but were 
"cens utterly utterly defeated, in 732, by Charles Martel, with the 
defeated by j 0 r s 0 f joo,coo men, as the hiflorians ■of thofe times 
.Mattel. pretend. 

Don Pelagio died in 737, and foan after his death 
fuch inteftine divifions broke out among the Miors, as 
greatly favoured the increafe of the Chriftian power. 
In 745 Don Alonfo the Catholic, fon-in-law to'Pela¬ 
gio, in conjundtion with his brother Froila, palled the 
mountains, and fell upon the northern ;part of Galicia; 
and meeting with little reflftance, he recovered almoft 
'‘Sonquefts the whole of that province in a Angle campaign. Next 
oftheChri-year he invaded the plains rif Leon and Caftile; and 
ftians. before the Moors could aflemhle any force to oppofe 
him, he reduced Aftoigas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes de 
Oca, Amaya, Alava, and all the countiyat the foot of 
the mountains. The year following he puffed his con- 
quefts as far as the borders of Portugal, and the next 
campaign ravaged the country as far as Caftile. Being 
fenftble, however, that he was yet unable to defend the 
flat cou! t y which he had conquered, he laid the whole 
of it wafts, obliged the Chriftians to retire to the 
■•mountain', and carried off all the Moors for flaves. 
Thus fecured by a defert frontier, be met with no in¬ 
terruption for fome years ; during which time, as his 
'kingdom advanced in ftrength, he allowed his fubjedls 
gradually to occupy part of the flat country, and to re¬ 
build Leon and Aftorgas, which he had demolilhed. 
He died in 757, and w'as fucceeded by his fon Don 
Froili. In his time Abdelrahman, the khaliff’s vice¬ 
roy in Spain, threw off the yoke, and rendered him- 
Spainthrow p e ]f independent, -fixing the feat of his government at 
h^kha^ Cordova. Thus the inteftine divifions among the 
' ^ ° a ’ Moors were compofed ; yet their fuccefs feems to have 
been little better than before ; for, foon after, Froila 
encountered the Moors with fuch Fuccefs, that 34,000 
of them were killed on the fpot, and their general ta¬ 
ken prifoner. Soon after he built the city of Oviedo, 
which he made the capital of his dominions, in order to 
be in a better condition to defend the flat country, 
■which he now determined to people. 

• Hiftoryof In the year 75 8 tlle P ower of ^ Saracens received 
the king- another blow' by the rile of the kingdom of Navarre. 
, domof Na- This kingdom, we are told, took its origin from an ac- 
varre. cidental meeting of gentlemen, Co the. number of 600, 
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at the tomb df an'hermit named John, who had died Spffr. 
among the Pyrenees. At this place, where they had w '^' r ' w 
met on account of the fuppoied fluidity of the decea- 
fed, they took occafion to converfe on the cruelty of 
the Moors, the miferies to which the country was ex- 
pofed, and the glory that would refult from throwing 
off their yoke ; which, they fuppofed, might eafily be 
■done, by reafon of the ftrength of their country. On 
mature deliberation, the projed was approved ; one Don 
Garcia Ximenes was appointed king as being of illu- 
ftrious birth, and looked upon as a perfon of great abi¬ 
lities. He recovered Ainla, one of the principal towns 
of the country, out of the hands of the infidels, and his 
fucceffor Don Garcia Inigas extended his territories as 
far as Bifcay; however, the Moors dill poffeffed Por¬ 
tugal, Mur-cia, Andalufta, Valentia, ■Granada, Tortola, 
with the interior part of the country as far as the moun¬ 
tains of Caftile and Saragoffa. Their internal diffen- 
fions, which revived after the death of Abdelrahman, 
contributed greatly to reduce the power of the infidels 
in general. In 778, Charles the Great being invited Conquefts 
by fome difcontented Moorifh governors, entered Spain of Charles 
with two great armies.; one palling through Catalonia, the Great 
and the other through Navarre, where he pulhed his 
conquefts as far as the Ebro. On his return he was at¬ 
tacked and defeated by the Moors; though this did 
not hinder him from keeping poffeffion of all thofe 
places he had already reduced. At this time he feems 
to have been matter of Navarre : however, in 831 count 
Azner, revolting, from Pepin fou to the emperor Louis, 
again revived the independency of Navarre; but the 
fovereigns did not affume the title of kings till the time 
of Don Garcia,, who began to reign in S57. 

In the mean time, the kingdom founded by Don Pe¬ 
lagio, now called the kingdom of Leon and Oviedo, con¬ 
tinued to increafe rapidly in ftrength, and many advan¬ 
tages were gained over the Moors, who having two ene¬ 
mies to contend wfith, loft ground every day. In 921, 
however, they gained a great victory over the united 
forces of Navarre and Leon, by which the whole force 
of the Chriftians in Spain muft have been entirely bro¬ 
ken, had not the vigors conduced their affairs fo 
wretchedly, that they fuffered themfelves to be almoft 
entirely cut in pieces by the remains of the Chriftian 
army. In Ihort, the Chriftians became at length fo ter¬ 
rible to the Moors, that. it is probable they could not 
long have kept their footing in Spain, had not a great Exploits of 
general, named Mohammed Lin Amir Alman%or, ap- Almanzor 
peared, in 979, to fupport their finking caufe. This a Saracen 
man was vifir fo the king of Cordova, and being ex-S enera1, 
•ceedingly provoked againft the Chriftians on account 
of what his countrymen had fuffered from them, made 
war with the moft implacable fury. He took die city 
of Leon, murdered the inhabitants, and reduced the 
houfes to a flies. Barcelona (hared the fame fate ; Caf¬ 
tile w'as reduced to a defert; Galicia and Portugal ra¬ 
vaged ; and he is faid to have overcome the Chriftians 
in fifty different engagements. At laft, having taken - 
and demolilhed the city of Compoftella, and carried off 
in triumph the gates of the church of St James, a flux 
happened to break out among hts troops, which the fu- 
perftitious Chriftians fuppofed to be a divine judge¬ 
ment on account of his facrilege. Taking it for 
granted, therefore, that the Moors W'ere now entirely 
deftitute of all heavenly aid they fell upon them wfith 
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Spain, fuch fury In tlie next engagement, that all the valour 
_ ' and conduit of Almanzor could not prevent a defeat. 
Overcome with fhame and defpair at this misfortune, 
he defired his followers to fnift for themfelves, while he 
himfelf retired to Medina Coeli, and put an end to his 
life by tjbftinence in the year 998. 

During this period a new Chriftian principality ap¬ 
peared in Spain, namely that of Caftile, which is now 
divided into the Old and New Caftile. The Old 
Caftile was recovered long before that called the New. 
It was feparated from the kingdom of Leon on one fide 
by fome little rivers ; on the other, it was bounded by 
the Afturias, Bifcay, and the province of Rioja. On 
the fouth it had the mountains of Segovia and Avila; 
thus lying in the middle between the Chriftian king¬ 
dom of Leon and Oviedo, and the Moorifh kingdom of 
Cordova. Hence this diftridl foon became an objeCt of 
contention between the kings of Leon and thofe of 
Cordova ; and as the former were generally vidtorious, 
fome of the principal Caftilian nobility retained their 
independency under the protedlion of the Chriftian 
kings, even when the power of the Moors was at its 
greateft height. In 884 we fir ft hear cf Don Rodri¬ 
guez affirming the title of count of C.jtile, though it 
does not appear that either his teiritory or title were 
given him by the king of Leon. NevertheleP, this 
monarch having taken upon him to punifh fome of the 
Caftilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal 
renunciation of their allegiance, and fet up a new kind 
of government. The fupreme power was now veiled 
in two perlons of quality ftyled judges ; however, this 
method did no long continue to give fatisfadlion, and 
the fovereignty was once more veiled in a lingle perfon. 
By degrees Caftile fell entirely under the power of the 
kings of Leon and Oviedo; and, in 1035, Don San¬ 
chez bellowed it on his eldeft fon Don Ferdinand, with 
the title of king; and thus the territories of Caftile 
were flrft firmly united to thofe of Leon and Oviedo, 
and the fovereigns were thenceforth llyled kings of Leon 
and Cajlile. 

Befides all thefe, another Chriftian kingdom was fet 
up in Spain about the beginning of the 1 tth century. 
This was the kingdom of Arragon. The inhabitants 
were very brave, and lovers of liberty, fo that it is pro¬ 
bable they had in fome degree maintained their inde¬ 
pendency, even when the power of the Moors was 
greateft. The hillory of Arragon, however, during 
its infancy, is much lefs known than that of any of 
the otliers hitherto mentioned. We are only allured, 
that about the year 1035, Don Sanchez, furnamed the 
Great, king of Navarre, erected Arragon into a king- 
dom in favour of his fon Don Ramira, and afterwards 
it became very powerful. At this time, then, we may 
imagine the continent of Spain divided into two unequal 
parts by a Hr light line drawn from eaft to weft, from 
the coalls of Vaientia to a little below the mouth of the 
Duro. The country north of this belonged to the 
Chriftians, who, as yet, had the fmalleft and lead valu¬ 
able ftiire, and all ihe reft to the Moors. In point of 
wealth and real power, both by land and fea, the 
Moors were greatly fuperior ; but their contuTual dif- 
fenlions greatly weakened them, and every day facili¬ 
tated the progrefs of the Chriftians. Indeed, had either 
of the parties been united, the other mull lbon have 
yielded ; for though the Chriftians did not make war 
Von. XVII. 6 
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upon each ether conftantly as the Moors did, their mu- Spaiit, 
tual feuds were yet fufficient to have ruined them, had 
their adverfaries made the leaft ufe of the advantages 
thus afforded them. But among the Moors almoft eve¬ 
ry city was a kingdom ; and as thefe petty fovereign- 
ties fupported one another very indifferently, they fell 
a prey one after another to their enemies. In 108c, 
the king of Toledo was engaged in a war with the king 
of Seville, another Moorifh potentate ; which being ob- 
ferved by Alphonfo king of Caftile, he alfo invaded his 
territories ; and in four years made himfelf mafter of Toledo*and 
the city of Toledo, with all the places of importance in xvladrid ta¬ 
ils neighbourhood ; from thenceforth making Toledo ken by the 
the capital of his dominions. In a fhort time the whole Chriftians. 
province of New Caftile fubmitted ; and Madrid, the 
prefent capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the 
Chriftians, being at that time but a fmall place. 

The Moors were fo much alarmed at thefe conquefts, 
that they not only entered into a general confederacy 
againft the Chriftians, but invited to their afiiftance 4 * 
Mahomet Ben Jofeph the fovereign of Barbary. He 
accordingly carne, attended by an incredible multitude ; g a ; ne dover 
but was utterly defeated by the Chriftians in the defiles the Moors, 
of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, on the bor¬ 
ders of Andalufia. This victory happened on the 16th 
of July 1212, and the anniverfary is Hill celebrated at 
Toledo. This victory was not improved ; the Chrif¬ 
tian army immediately difperfed themfelves. While the 
Moors of Andalufia were {Lengthened by the remains 
of the African army ; yet, inftead of being taught, by 
their pad misfortunes, to unite among themfelves, their 
diffsnlions became worfe than ever, and the cor.quefts of 
the Chriftians became daily more rapid. In 1236, Don 
Ferdinand of Caftile and Leon took the celebrated city 
of Cordova, the relidence of the firft Moorifh kings ; at 
the fame time that James I. of Arragon difpoffefled 
them of the ifland of Majorca, and drove them out of 
Vaientia. Twp years after, Ferdinand made himfelf 
mafter of Murcia, and took the city of Seville ; and in 
1303 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. 

In the time of Edward III. we find England, for the Englai^Iin-, 
firft time, interfering in the affairs of Spain, on the fol- terferes in 
lowing occafion. In the year 1284 the kingdom ofNa- theSpaniili 
v.irre had been united to that of France by the mar- a{ f airs * 
liage of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with Philip 
the Fair of France. In 1328, however, the kingdoms 
were again fepara-ed, though the fovereigns of Navarre 
were ftillrelated to thofe of France. In 1350, Charles, 
furnamed the Wicked, afeended the throne of Navarre, 
and married the daughter of John king of France. 
Notwithftanding this alliance, and that he himfelf was 
related to the royal family of France, he fecretly enter¬ 
ed into a negotiation with England againft the French 
monarch, and even drew into his fchemes the dauphin 
Charles, afterwards furnamed the Wife. The young 
prince, however, was foon after made fully fenfible of 
the danger and folly of the connections into which lie 
had entered ; and, by way of atonement, promifed to 
facrifice his alfociates. Accordingly he invited the king 
of Navarre, and fome of the principal nobility of the 
fame party, to a feafl at Rouen, where he betrayed A 4 - 
them to his father. The moil obnoxious were execu- Navarnf 
ted, and the king of Navarre was thrown into prifon imprifoned 
In this extremity, the party of the King of Navarre had by John 
recourfe to England. The prince of Wales, furnamed kin £ of 
4 K the Fran "’ 
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the Black Prince, invaded France, defeated king John at 
Poiftiers, and took him prifoner f ; which unfortunate 
event produced the mod violent difturbances in that 
kingdom. The dauphin, now about 19 years of age, 
naturally affumed the royal power during his father’s 
captivity ; but poffefled neither experience nor autho¬ 
rity fufficient to remedy the prevailing evils. In order 
to obtain fupplies, he affembled the ftates of the king¬ 
dom : but that affembly, inftead of fupporting his ad- 
miniftration, laid hold of the prefent opportunity to de¬ 
mand limitations of the prince’s power, the punifbment 
of paft malverfations, and the liberty of the king of Na¬ 
varre. Marcel, provoft of the merchants of Paris, and 
fir ft magiftrate of that city, put himfelf at the head of 
the unruly populace, and pufhed them to commit the 
moft criminal outrages againft the royal authority. They 
detained the dauphin in a kind of captivity, murdered 
in his prefence Robert de Clermont and John de Coo- 
fl'ans, marefchals of France ; threatened all the other 
imnifters with the like fate; and when Charles, who 
had been obliged to temporize and diifemble, made his 
efcape from their hands, they levied war againft him, 
and openly rebelled. The other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, fhook off the dauphin’s au¬ 
thority, took the government into their own hands, and 
fpread the contagion into every province. 

Amidft thefe diforders, the king of Navarre made his 
efcape from prifon, and prefented a dangerous leader 
to the furious malec jntents. He revived his pretenfions 
to the crown of .France : but in ail his operations he 
a<fted more like a leader of banditti than one who afpi- 
red to be The head of a regular government, and who 
was engaged by his ftation to endeavour the re eftabliih- 
ment of order in the community. All the French, 
therefore, whowifhed to reftore peace to their country, 
turned their eyes towards the dauphin ; who, though 
not remarkable for his military talents, daily gained by 
Ilis prudence and vigilance the afeendant over his ene¬ 
mies. * Marcel, the feditious provoft of Paris, was {lain 
in attempting to deliver that city to the king of Na¬ 
varre. The capital immediately returned to its duty: 
the moft confiderable bodies of the mutinous peafants 
were difperfed or put to fword ; fome bands of mi¬ 
litary robbers underwent the fame fate; and France 
began once more to aifurae the appearance of civil go¬ 
vernment. 

John was fucceeded in the throne of France by his 
fon Charles V. a prince educated in the fchool of adver- 
Jity, and well qualified, by his prudence and experience, 
to repair the Ioffes which the kingdom had fuftained 
from the errors of his predeceffors. Contrary to the 
pradice of all the great princes of thofe times, who 
held nothing in eftimation but military courage, he 
feems to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear 
at the head of his armies; and he was the firft Euro¬ 
pean monarch that fhowed the advantage of policy and 
forefight over a rafh and precipitate valour. 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing fo 
great a power as England, it was neceffary for him to 
remedy the many diforders to which his own kingdom 
was expofed.. He accordingly turned his arms, againft 
the king of Navarre, the great difturber of France du¬ 
ring that age; and he defeated that prince, and redu¬ 
ced him to terms, by the valour and conduit of Ber¬ 
trand du Guefclin, one of the aioft accomplifhed cap¬ 


tains of thofe times, whom Charles had the difeernment Spain, 
to choofe as the inftrument of his vidtories. He alfo 
fettled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledging the 
title of Mountfort, and receiving homage for his do¬ 
minions. But much was yet to be done. On the conclu- 
fionof the peace of Bretigni, the many military adven¬ 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being 
difperfed into the feveral provinces, and poffefled of 
ftrong holds, refufed to lay down their arms, or relin- 
quilh a courfe of life to which they were now accuf- 
tomed, and l$y which alone they could earn a fubfift- 
ence. They affociafed themfelves with the banditti, 47 
who were already inured to the habits of rapine and ^ ccount . °f 
violence ; and, under the name of companies and compa- ‘ a j e 1 ^ n c dittt 
nions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants, panics or 
Some Englifh and Gafcon gentlemen ofeharafter were compani- 
not afhamed to take the command of thefe ruffians, ons - 
whofe number amounted to near 40,000, and who bore 
the appearance of regular armies rather than bands of 
robbers. As Charles was not able by power to redrefs 
fo enormous .a grievance, he was led by neceffitv,as well 
as by the ttym of his charafter, to corredt it by policy ; 
to difeover fome method of difeharging into foreign 
countries this dangerous and inteftine evil ; and an oc- 
cafion now offered. 4 g 

Alphonfo XI. king of Caftile, who took the city of Reign of 
Algezira from the Moors, after a famous fiege of two Peter the 
years, during which artillery are faid firft to have been Cruel, king 
ufed by the befieged, had been fucceeded by his fon Caftile. 
Peter I. furnamed the Cruel; a prince equally perfidi¬ 
ous, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign with 
‘ the murder of his father’s miftrefs Leonora de Gufmant 
his nobles fell every day the victims of his feverity : he 
put to death his coufin and one of his natural brothers, 
from groundlefs jealoufy ; and he caufed his queen 
Blanche de Bourbon, of the blood of France, to be 
thrown into prifon, and afterwards poifoned, that he 
might enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de Padella, 
with whom he was violently enamoured. 

Henry count of Traftamara, the king’s natural bro¬ 
ther, alarmed at the fate of his family, and dreading his 
own, took arms againft the tyrant; but having failed 
in the attempt, he fled to France, where he found the 
minds of men much inflamed againft Peter, on account 
of the murder of the French princefs. He afked per- The Com- 
million of Charles to enlift the campaniej in his fervice, panics em- 
and to lead them into Caftile againft his brother. The ployed a- 
French king, charmed with the project, employed du h*® 1 
Guefclin in negotiating with the leaders of thefe ban¬ 
ditti. The treaty was foon concluded ; and du Guef¬ 
clin having completed his levies, led tire army firft to 
Avignon, where the Pope then refided, and demanded, 
fword in hand, abfolution for bis ruffian foldiers, who. 
had been excommunicated, and the fum of 200,000. 
livres for their fubftftence. The firft was readily pro- 
mifedhim ; but fome difficulty being made w ith regard 
to the fecond, du Guefclin replied, “ My fellows, I 
believe, may make a ffiift to do without your abfoiu- 
tion,. but the money is abfolutely neceffary.” His Ho- 
linefs then extorted from the inhabitants of the city and. 
its neighbourhood the fum of 100,000 livres, and of¬ 
fered it to du Guefclin. “ It is not mypurpofe (cried 
that generous warrior) to opprefs the innocent people. 

The pope and his cardinals can fpare me double the 
fum from their, own pockets. 1 therefore infill that, 
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this money be reftored to the owners; and if I hear i'tirrefHon which led to the aggrandizement of the Spa- Spain, 
they are defrauded of it, I will myfelf return from ilifli monarchy. 

the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make This prince, furnamed the Impotent , though conti- R e ; gn " 0 f 
them reftitution.” The pope found the neceffity of nually furrounded with women, began his unhappy reign Henry the 
fubmitting, and paid from his own treafury the fum in 1454. He was totally enervated by his pleafures} Impotent, 
demanded. and every thing in his court confpired to fet the Cafti- 

A body of experienced and hardy loldiers, conduced bans an example of the moil abjedt flattery and moll 
by fo able a general, eaiily prevailed over the king of abandoned licentioufnefs. The queen, a daughter of 

Portugal,lived as openly with her parafites and her gal- 
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Caftile, whofe fubjedts were ready to join the enemy 
againfl their oppreifor. Peter fled from his dominions, 
took fhelter in Guienne, and craved the.protedlion of 
the prince of Wales, whom his father had inverted with 
the fovereignty of the ceded provinces, under the title 
of the principality of Aquitaine. The prince promifed 
his afliftance to the dethroned monarch ; and having 
obtained his father’s confent, he levied an army, and 
fet out on his enterprife. 

The firft lofs which Henry of Traftamara fuffered 
from the interpofition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the companies from his fervice ; and fo much 
reverence did they pay to the name of Edtfard, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inlifted under his llandard. Henry, how¬ 
ever, beloved by his new fubjefts, and fupported by the 
king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army ef 100,000 men, three times the number of thofe 
commanded by the Black Prince : yet du Guefclin, and 
all his experienced officers, advifed him to delay a deci- 
rtve affion; fo high was their opinion of the valour and 
conduit of the Englifh hero ! But Henry, trufting to 
his numbers, ventured to give Edward battle on the 
banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Navarette ; 
where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with 
the lofs of above 20,000 men, and du Guefclin and 
other officers of diftindtion taken, prifoners. All Caftile 
fubmitted to the vidtor ; Peter was reftored to the 
throne, and Edward returned to Guienne with hisufual 
glory ; having not only overcome the greateft general 
of his age, but rettrained the moft blood-thirfty tyrant 
from executing vengeanc^ on his prifoners. 

This gallant warrior Had foon reafon to repent of his 
connections with a man like Peter, loft to all fenfe of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful monfter refufed the 
ftipulated pay to the Englifh forces. Edward abandon¬ 
ed him : he treated his fubjedts with the utmoft barba¬ 
rity ; their animofity was roufed againft him ; and du 


lants as the king did with his minions and his miftreffes. 

Pleafure was the only objedt, and effeminacy the only 
recommendation to favour ; the affairs of the ftate went 
every day into diforder ; till the nobility, with the 
archbifhop of Toledo at their head, combining again; t 
the weak and flagitious adminiftration of Henry, arro¬ 
gated to themfelves, as one of the privileges of their or¬ 
der, the right of trying and parting fentence on their 
fovereign, which they executed in a manner unprece¬ 
dented in hiftory. 

All the malecontent nobility were fummoned to meet Keister- 
at Avila : a fpacious theatre was eredied in a plain ma lly de- 
without the walls of the town : an image, reprefenting pofed. 
the king, was feated on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a crown on its head, a feeptre in its hand, and the 
fword of juftice by its fide. The accufation againft 
Henry was read, and the fentence of depofttion pro¬ 
nounced, in prefence of a numerous affembly. At the 
clofe of the firft article of the charge, the archbifhop of 
Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from thehead of 
the image ; at the clofe of the fecond, the Conde de 
Placentia fnatched the fword of juftice from its fide ; at 
the clofe of the third, the Conde de Benavente wrelled 
the feeptre from its hand ; and at the clofe of the hill, 

Don Diego Lopez de Stuniga tumbled it headlong 
from the throne. At the fame inllant, Don Alphon- 
fo, Henry’s brother, a boy of about twelve years of 
age, was proclaimed king of Caftile and Leon in his 
ttead. 

This extraordinary proceeding was follpwed by a ci¬ 
vil war, which did not ceafe till fome time after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the nobles had 
bellowed the kingdom. The archbiihop and Ins parry- 
then continued to carry on war in the name of Ifabella 
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the king’s filler, to whom they gave the title of Infan¬ 
ta ; and Henry could not extricate himfelf out of thefe j 
troubles, nor remain quiet upon bis throne till he had to aclu^v 
Guefclin having obtainedhis ranfom, returned to Caftile figned one of the moll humiliating treaties ever extort-jidgfc-hii 
..T-t. .i__ ^ r , ■ , et j f rom a fovereign ; he acknowledged his filler Ifabel- filler If.i- 

la the only lawful heirels of his kingdom, in prejudice Bella to Hr 
to the rights of his reputed daughter Jean, whom the to 
malecontents affirmed to be the offspring of an adulter- 
ous commerce between the queen and Don la Cueva. 

The grand object of the malecontent party now was the 
marriage of the princefs Ifabella, upon which, it was 
evident, the fecurity of the crown and the happinefs of 
the people mull in a great meafure depend. The al¬ 
liance was fought by feveral princes : the king of Por¬ 
tugal offered her his hand j the king of Fiance de¬ 
manded her for his bi other, and the king of Arragon 
for his ion Ferdinand. The malecontents veiy wikly ^/r^" 
preferred the Arragonian prince, and Ifabella prudent- ding'd o£~ 
ly made the fame choice : articles were drawn up ; and Arragon. 
they were privately married by the archbiihop of To- 


with the count of Traftamara, and fome forces levied 
anew in France. They were joined by the Spanilh 
malecontents; and having no longer the Black Prince to 
encounter, they gained a complete viftory over Peter in 
the neighbourhood of Toledo. The tyrant now took 
refuge in a caftle, where he was foon after befieged by 
the victors and taken prifoner in endeavouring to make 
his efcape. Fie was conduced to his brother Henry ; 
againft whom he is faid to have rufhed in a tranfport of 
rage, difarmed as he was. Henry lie .* him with his 
own hand, in refentment of his cruelties ; and, thoi.uh 
a baftard, was placed on the throne of Caftile, which he 
tranlmitted to his pofteiity. 

After the death of Peter the Cruel, nothing remark¬ 
able happened in Spain for almoll a whole century ; but 
the debaucheries of Henry IV. of Caftile roufed the 


ntment of his nobles, and produced a moft lingular in* kdo. 
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Hairy was enraged at this alliaiv 
faw would utterly ruin his authority, by furnifhing his 
rebellious fubjefts with the fupport of a powerful neigh¬ 
bouring prince. He difinherited his filter, and ella- 
bliflied the rights of his daughter. A furious civil war 
defolated the kingdom. The names of Joan and Ifa- 
bella refounded from every quarter, and were every¬ 
where the fummons to arms. But peace was at length 
biougkt about. Henry was reconciled to his filler and 
Ferdinand ; though it does not appear that he ever re¬ 
newed Ifabella’s right to the fucceffion: for he affirmed 
in his.laft moments, that he believed Joan to be his own 
daughter. The queen fwore to the fameeffeft; and 
Henry left a teftamentary deed, tranfmitting the crown 
to this princefr, who was proclaimed queen of Caltile at 
Placentia. But the fuperior fortune and fuperior arms 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella prevailed : the king of _Por- 
tugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 
bride, after many ineffeftual Itruggles, and feveral years 
of war. Joan retired into a convent; and the death of 
Ferdinand's father, which happened about this time, 
added the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily to thofe of 
Leon and Caltile. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella were perfons of great pru¬ 
dence, and, as fovereigns, highly worthy of imitation 
but they do not feem to have merited all the praifes 
bellowed upon them by the Spaniffi hiltorians. They 
did not live like man and wife, having all things in 
common under the direftion of the hufband ; but like 
two princes in dole alliance ; they neither loved nor 
hated each other ; were feldom in company together ; 
had each a feparate council ; and were frequently jea¬ 
lous of one another in the adminillration. But they 
were infepaiably united in their common interefts ; al¬ 
ways ailing upon the fame principles, and forwarding 
ihe fame ends. Their firft objeft was the regulation 
of their government, which the civil wars had thrown 
into the greatell diforder. Rapine, outrage, and mur¬ 
der, were become fo common, as not only to interrupt 
commerce^ but in a great meafure to fufpend all inter- 
courfe between one place and another. Thefe evils the 
joint fovereigns fupprefled by their wife policy, at the 
lame timte'that they extended the royal prerogative. 

About (he middle of the 13th century, the cities in 
the kingdom of Arragon, and after their example thofe 
in Caltile, had formed themfelves into an affociation, 
diltinguifhed by the name of the Holy Brotherhood. 
They exafted a certain contribution from each of the 
alfociite towns ; they levied a confiderable body of 
troops, in order to proteft travellers and purfue crimi¬ 
nals; and they, appointed judges, who opened courts 
in various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty 
of murder, robbery, or any aft that violated the public 
peace, and was feized by the troops,of the Brother¬ 
hood, was carried before their judges; who, without 
paying any regard to the exclufive jurifdiftion which 
the lord of the place might claim, who was generally 
the author or abettor of the injultice, tried and con¬ 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
sgainft this falutaTy inftitution ; they complained of it 
as an encroachment on one of their molt valuable pri¬ 
vileges, and endeavoured to get it aboliibed. But Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella, fenfible of the beneficial effefts of 
the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of 
their kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, and by de- 
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which he fore- grees annihilate, the territorial jurifdiftion of the nobi- %m>-. 
lity countenanced the inftitution upon every occafion, 
and fupported it with the whole force of royal autho¬ 
rity ; by which means the prompt and impartial admi- 
niftration of juftice was reftored, and with it tranquillity 
and order returned. 

But at the fame time that their Catholic majefties 
(for fuch was the title they now bore) were giving vi¬ 
gour to their civil government, and fecuring their fub- . 
jefts from violence and oppreffion, an intemperate zeal jnnnifithm 
led them to eftablifh an ecclefiaftical tribunal, equally 1 
contrary to the natural rights of humanity and the mild 
fpirit of the Gofpel. This was the court of inquifition ; 
which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even the 
life, of the unhappy wretch who happens to fall under 
the fufpicion ofherefy, ora contempt of any thing pre- 
feribed by the church, without his knowing, or being 
confronted with his accufers, or permitted either de¬ 
fence or apperil. Six thoufand perfons were burnt by 
order of this fanguinary tribunal within four years af¬ 
ter the appointment of Torquemada, the firft inqui- 
fitor-general; and upwai-ls of 100,000 felt its fury. 

The fame furious and blinded zeal which led to the 
depopulation of Spain,' led alfo to its aggrandize¬ 
ment. ' g 

The kingdom of Granada now alone remained of all Conqueft 
the Mahometan poffeffions in' Spain. Princes equally of Gra- 
zealous and ambitious were naturally difpofed to turn 
their eyes to that fertile territory, and to think of in- 
creafing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the 
enemies of Chriftianity, and extending its doftrines. 

Every thing confpired to favour their prejeft ; the 
Mooriffi kingdom was a prey to civil wars ; when Fer¬ 
dinand, having obtained the bull of Sixtus IV. autho¬ 
rizing a crufade, put himfelf at the head of his troops, 
arid entered Granada. He continued the war with ra¬ 
pid fuccefs: Ifabella attended him in feveral expedi¬ 
tions ; and they were both in great danger at the fiege 
of" Malaga - ; an important city, which was defended 
with great courage, and taken in 1487. Baza was re¬ 
duced in 1489, after the lofs of 20,000 men. Guadix 
and Almeria were delivered up to them by the Mooriffi 
king Alzalge), who had firft dethroned his brother Al- 
boacen, and afterwards been chafed from his capital by 
his nephew Abdali. That prince engaged in the fer- 
vice of Ferdinand and Ifabella; who, after reuuc ng 
every other place ofeminence, undertook the fiege of 
Granada. Abdali made a gallant defence ; but all com¬ 
munication with the country being cut off, and all hopes 
of relief at an end, he capitulated, after a fiege of eight 
months, on condition that he (hould enjoy the revenue ’ 
of certain places in the fertile mountains of Alpujarros; 
that the inhabitants ftiould retain the undifturbed pof- 
feffion of their houfes, goods, and inheritances; the ufe 
of their laws, and the free exercife of their religion. 

Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it 
had contiiv .1 about 800 years. They introduced the 
arts and fciences into Europe at a time when it was 
loft in darknefs; they poffelfed many of the luxuries of 
life, when they were not even known among the neigh¬ 
bouring nations ; and they feem to have given birth to 
that romantic gallantry which fo eminently prevailed Lrt. 
the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itfelt with the 
veneration of the northern nations for the fofter fex, 
ftill particularly diftinguiiffies ancient from modern man- 
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ncri. Bui the Moors, notwithftanding thefe advanta¬ 
ges, and the eulogies bellowed upon them by fome wri¬ 
ters, appear always to have been dellitute of the effen- 
lial qualities of a polilhed people, humanity, generality, 
and mutual fympathy. 

The conquell of Granada was followed by the expul- 
fion, or rather the pillage and punifhment, of the Jews, 
who had engrailed all the wealth and commerce of Spain. 
The inquilition exhaulled its rageagainft thefe unhappy 
peop", many of whom pretended to embrace Chrifti.v 
nity, in order to preferve their property. About the 
fame time their Catholic majelties concluded an alliance 
with the emperor Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage 
for their daughter Joan with his fon Philip, archduke of 
Aullria and fovereign of the Netherlands. About this 
time alfo the contract was concluded with Chriftopher 
Columbus for the difeovery of new countries ; and the 
counties of Rouflillon and Cerdagne were agreed to be 
rellored by Charles VIII. of France, before his expe¬ 
dition into Italy. The'dilcovery of America was foon 
followed by extenfive conquefts in that quarter, as is re¬ 
lated under the articles Mexico, Peru, Chili, &c. 
which tended to raife the Spanilh monarchy above any 
other in Europe. 

On the death of Ifabella, which happened in 1506, 
Philip archduke of Aullria came to Callile in order to 
take poffeflion of that kingdom as heir to his mother- 
in-law ; but he dying in a (hort time after, his fon 
Charles V. afterwards emperor of Germany, became 
heir to the crown of Spain. His father at his death 
left thc / king of France governor to the young prince, 
and Ferdinand at his death left cardinal Ximenes lole re¬ 
gent of Callile, till the arrival of his grandfon. This 
man, whole charafter is no lefs lingular than illuftrious, 
v. ho united the abilities of a great flatefman with the 
abjesft dovotion of a fuperllitious monk, and the magni¬ 
ficence of a prime minilter with the leverity of a mendi¬ 
cant, maintained order and tranquillity in Spain, liot- 
withlianding the difeontents of a turbulent and high- 
fpirited nobility. When they dilputed his tight to the 
regency, he coolly fhowed them the teflament of Ferdi¬ 
nand, and the ratification of that deed by Charles; but 
thefe not fatisfying them, and argument proving inef¬ 
fectual, he led theminfenfibly towards a balcony, whence 
they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of artillery. “ Behold (faid the 
cardinal) the powers which I have received from his 
Catholic majeily : by thefe I govern Callile; and will 
govern it, till the King, your mailer and mine, fhall 
come to take polfelTion of his kingdom.” A declara¬ 
tion fo bold and determined filenced all oppofition ; and 
Xunenes maintained his authority till the arrival of 
Charles in 1517. 

The young king was received with untvcrf.il acclama¬ 
tions ofjoy ; but Ximenes found little caufe to rejoice. 
He was ffized with a violent dii'order, fuppofed to be 
the eliedl of poifon ; and \vh:n he recovered, Charles, 
prejudiced again!! him by the Spanilh grandees and his 
Flemifh courtiers, flighted his advice, arid allowed him 
every day to fink into negleft. 'J.’he cardinal did not 
bear this treatment with his ufual fortitude cf fpirit. 
He expefted a more g ateful return from a prince to 
whom he delivered a kingdom more flourilhing than it 
had been in any former age, and authority more exten¬ 
five and better ettablifhed than the moft illuftr;cus of his 


anceflors had e\or poffeffed. Confcious of his own in- Spaia. 
tegrity and merit, he could not therefore refrain from 
giving vent, at times, to indignation and complaint. 

He lamented the fate of his country, and foretold the 
calamities to which it would be expofed from the info- 
lence, the rapacioufnefs, and the ignorance of ftrangers. 

But in the mean time, he received a letter from the king, 
difmilling him from his councils, under pretence of ea- 
fing his age of that burden which he had fo long and 
fo ably fullained. This letter proved fital to the mini- 
fter ; for he expired in a few hours after reading it. ^6 

While Charles wa3 taking poffeflion of the throne of 
Spain, in confequence of the death of one grandfather, ^ 

another was endeavouring to obtain for him the impe- Charles 
rial crown. With this view Maximilian affembled a diet eledled 
at Auglburg, were he cultivated the favour of the emp cro -* 
eletfors by many ads of beneficence in order to engage 
them to choofe that young prince as his fucceffor. But 
Maximilian himfelf never having been crowned by the 
pope, a ceremony deemed effemial in that age, a; we]} 
as in the preceding, he was confidered only as king of 
the Romans, or emperor eled ; and no example occur¬ 
ring in hillory of any perfon being chofen fucceffor to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of 
their forms, obftinately refufed to confer upon Charles 11 
dignity for which their conlfitution knew no name. 

But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German eledors to choofe his grandfon of Spain king 
of the Romans, he had difpofed their minds in favour 
cf that prince; and other circumftances, on the death 
of the emperor, confpired to the exaltation of Charles. 

The imperial crown had fo long continued in the Au- 
llrain line, that it began to be confidered as hereditary 
in that family; and Germany, torn by religious de¬ 
putes, Hood in need of a powerful emperor, not only to 
preferve its ewn internal tranquillity, but alfo to protsd 
it again ft the v'dorious arms of the Turks, who under 
Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce 
and rapid conqueror had already fubdued the Mama- 
Jukes, and made himftif mailer cf Egypt and Syria, 

The power of Charles appeared neceffary to oppofe 
that of Selim. The extenfive dominions of the ho u fir 
of Aullri.i, which gave him an interell in the preferva- 
tion of Germany ; the rich fovereignity of the Nether¬ 
lands and Franche Compte ; the entire poffeflion of the 
great and warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that 
cf Naples and Sicily, all united to hold him lip to the 
firft dignity among Chriftian princes and the new 
world feemed only to be called into exi(hence that its 
treafures might enable him to defend Chi iftenJoin 
againft the infidels. Such was the language of his par- 
tilans. *" gj 

Francis I. however, no fooner received intelligence of r " n =>s r. 
the : death of Maximilian, than he declared himfelf a can- la_ 
didate ft r the empire ; and with no lefs confidence of 
fuccefs than Charles. He traded to his fuperior years k 
and experience ; his great reputation in arms ; and it 
was farther urged in his favour, that the impetuofity of 
the French cavalry added to the firmnefis of the Ger¬ 
man infantry, would prove iriefillible, and not only be 
fufficient under a warlke emperor, to fet lim'tatothe 
ambition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman 
power, and prevent it from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

Both claims were plaufihle. The dominions of Fran- 
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cis were lefs extenfive, but more united than thofe'of 
Charles. His fubjeds were numerous, adive, brave, lo¬ 
vers of glory, and lovers of their king. Thefe were 
itrong arguments in favour of his power, fo neceffary at 
this juncture : but he had no natural intereft in the Ger¬ 
manic body ; and the eledors, hearing fo much of mili¬ 
tary force on each fide, became more alarmed for their 
own privileges than the common fafety. They deter¬ 
mined to rejed both candidates, and offered the impe¬ 
rial crown to Frederic, furnamed the Wife, duke of 
Saxony. But he, undazzled by the fplendour of an 
objed courted with fo much eagernefs by two mighty 
monarchs, rejedted it with a magnanimity no lefs fiBgu- 
lar than great. 

“ In times of tranquillity (faid Frederic), we wifh 
for an emperor, who has no power to invade our liber¬ 
ties ; times of danger demand one who is able to fecure 
our fafety. The Turkilh armies, led by a warlike and 
vidorious monarch, are now affembling: they are ready 
to pour in upon Germany with a violence unknown in 
former ages. New conjundures call for new expedients. 
The imperial fceptre muft be committed to fome hand 
more powerful than mine or that of any other German 
prince. We poffefs neither dominions, nor revenues, 
nor authority, which enable us to encounter fuch a for¬ 
midable enemy. Recourfe muff be had, in this exigen¬ 
cy, to one of the rival monarchs. Each of them can 
bring into the field forces fufficient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extradtion, as 
he is Xmember and prince of the empire by the terri¬ 
tories which defcend to him from his grandfather, and 
as his dominions ftretch along that frontier which lies 
moft expofed to the enemy, his claim, in my opinion, is 
preferable to that of a ftranger to our language, to our 
blood, and to our country.” Charles was eledted in 
confequence of this fpeech in the year 1520. 

The two candidates had hitherto conduded their ri- 
valfhip with emulation, but without enmity. They had 
even mingled in their competition many expreffions of 
friendfhip and regard. Francis in particular declared 
with his ufual vivacity, that his brother Charles and he 
were fairly and openly fuitors to the fame miftrefs: 
“The moft affiduous and fortunate (added he) will win 
her ; and the other muft reft contented.” But the pre¬ 
ference was no fooner given to his rival, than Francis 
difci vered all the paffions natural to difappointed ambi¬ 
tion. He could not fupprefs his chagrin and indigna¬ 
tion at being baulked in his favourite purfuit. and re¬ 
jedted, in the face of ail Europe, for a youth yet un¬ 
known to fame. The fpirit of Charles refented fuch 
contempt ; and from this jealoufy, as much as from op- 
pofttion of intereft, arofe that emulation between thofe 
two great monarchs which involved them in almoft 
perpetual boftilities, and kept their whole age in move¬ 
ment. 

Charles and Francis had many interfering claims in 
Italy ; and the latter thought himfelf bound in honour 
to reftore the king of Navarre to his dominions, unjuftly 
feized by the crown of Spain. They immediately be¬ 
gan to negotiate ;and as Henry VIII. of England was 
the third prince of the age in power and in dignity, his 
friendfhip,was eagerly courted by each of tta rivals. 
He was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. 
Senfible of the confequence which his fituation gave 
■him, and proud of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to 
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be his intereft to keep the balance even between the 
contending powers, and to reftrain both, by not joining 
entirely with either ; but he was feldom able to reduce 
his ideas to practice. Vanity and refentment wete the 
great fprings of all his undertakings ; and Iris neigh¬ 
bours, by touching thefe, found an eafy way to draw 
him into their mealures, and force him upon many rafti 
and inconfiderate enterprifes. 

All the impolitic fteps in Henry’s government muft 
not, however, be imputed to himfelf; many of them 
were occafioned by the ambition and avarice of his 
prime minifter and favourite cardinal Wolfey. This 
man, who, by his talents and accompliftiments, had rifen 
from one of the loweft conditions in life to the highelt 
employments both in church and ftate, enjoyed a greater 
degree of power and dignity than any Englith fubjed 
ever poffeffed, and governed the haughty, prefumptu- 
ous, and untradable fpirit of Henry, with abfolute au¬ 
thority. Francis was equally well acquainted with the 
charader of Henry and of his minifter. He had fuc- 
cefsfully flattered Wolfey’s pride by honouring him with 
particular marks ofhis confidence, and bellowing upon 
him the appellation of Father, “Tutor, and Governor; 
and he had obtained the reftitution of Tournay, by ad¬ 
ding a penfion to thofe refpedful titles. He now fo- 
licited an interview with the king of England near Ca¬ 
lais ; in hopes of being able, by familiar converfation, to 
attach him to his friendfhip and intereft, while he gra¬ 
tified the cardinal’s vanity, by affording him an oppor¬ 
tunity ofdifplaying his magnificence in the prefence of 
two courts, and of difeovering to the two nations his in¬ 
fluence over their monarchs. Charles dreaded the ef¬ 
fects of this projected interview between two gallant 
princes, whofe hearts were no lefs fufceptible of friend¬ 
fhip than their manners were of infpiring it. Finding 
it impoffible, however, to prevent a vifit, in which the 
vanity of all patties was fo much concerned, he endea¬ 
voured to defeat its purpofe, and to pre-occupy the fa¬ 
vour of the Englifli monarch, and of his minifter, by 
an ad of complaifance ftill more flattering and more un¬ 
common. Relying wholly upon Henry’s generality for 
his fafety, he landed at Dover, in his way from Spain 
to the Low Countries. The king of England, who 
was on his way to France, charmed with fuch an in- 
flance of confidence, haltened to receive his royal gueft ; 
and Charles, during his fhort ftay, had the addrefs not 
only to give Henry favourable impreffions of his cha- 
rader and intentions, but to detach Wolfey entirely 
from the intereft of Francis. The tiara had attraded 
the eye of that ambitious prelate; and as the emperor 
knew that the papacy was the foie point of elevation, 
beyond his prefent greatnefs, at which he could afpire, 
he made him . an' offer of his intereft on the firft va¬ 
cancy. 

The day of Gharles’s departure, Henry went over to 74 
Calais with his whole court, in order to meet Francis. 

Their interview was in an open plain between Guifnes ; n 

and Ardres ; where the two kings and their attendants France, 
difplayed their magnificence with fuch emulation and 
profufe expence, as procured it the name of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. Here Henry ered„ed a fpacious 
houfe of wood and canvas, framed in London, on 
which, under the figure of an Englifh archer, was the 
following motto: “ He prevails whom I favour ;” al¬ 
luding to his own political fituationj as holding in his 

hands 
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hands the balance of power among the potentates of gainft the emperor, and toinvade Luxembourg. Chailes, Spain. 
Europe. Feats of chivalry however, parties ofgallan- after, humbling the duke, attempted to enter France ; 
try, and fuch exercifes as were in that age reckoned but was repelled and worded before Mezieres by the fa- 
manly or elegant, rather than ferious bufinefs, occupied mous chevalier Bayard, diftinguilhed among his cotem- 
the two courts during the time that they continued to- poraries by the appellation of The knight ’without fear 
gether, which was 18 days. and without reproach ; and who united the talents of a 

After taking leave ot this feene of diftipatian, the king great general to the punfhlious honour and romantic 
of England paid a vilit to the emperor and Margaret of gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. Francis broke into 
Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along the Low Countries, where, by an excefs of caution, ail 
with him to Calais; where the artful and politic Charles error not natural to If m, he loft an opportunity of cut- 
completed the impreuior. which he had begun to make ting off the whole inperial army ; and, what was of ft ill 
on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the friend- more confequence, he difgufted the conftable Bourbon, 
fhip to which the frank and generous nature of Francis by giving the command of the van to the duke of Ale:; ■ 
had given birth. He renewed his alfurances of affifting §on. 

Wolfey in obtaining the papacy ; and he put him in During thefe operations in the field, an unfncccfsful 
preient poffcfllon of the revenues belonging to thefees congrefs was held at Calais, under the mediation 1 f 
of Badajox and Palencia in Spain. He flattered Hen- Henry VIII. It ferved only to exaiperate the parties 
ry’s pride, by convincing him of his own importance, which it was intended to reconcile. A league was 
and of thejuftnefs of the rnotto which he had chofen ; loon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolfey, be- 
offering to fubmit to his foie arbitration any difference tween the pope, Henry, and Charies, againft France, 
that might arife between him and Francis. Leo had already entered into afeparate league with the 

This important point being fecured, Chailes repaired emperor, and the French were faft loiing ground iu 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was folemnly inverted with Italy.- 

the crown and feeptre of Charlemagne, in prefence of a The infolence and exactions of Marefhal de Lautree, 
more fplendid and numerous affembly than had appear- governor of Milan, had totally alienated the affe&ions 
ed on any former inauguration.. About the lame time of the Milanefe from France. They refblved to expel 
Solvman the Magnificent, one of the moll accomplifhed, the troops of that nation, and put themfelves under the 
enterprifing, and vidorious of the Turkiih princes, and a government of Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian 
conftant and formidable rival to the emperor, afeended their late duke. In this refolution, they were encou- 
the Ottoman throne. raged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautree, and , 77 

The firft ad of Charles’s adminiftration was to ap- took into his pay a confiderable body of Swifs. The 
point a diet of the empire, to beheld at Worms, in or- papal army, commanded by Pfofper Colonna, an expe- 
der to concert with the princes proper meafures for rieneed general, was joined by fupplies from Germany 
checking the progrefs of “ thole new and dangerous and Naples : while Lautree, negleded by his court, and 
opinions which threatened to difturb the peace ot Ger- delerted by the Swifs in its pay, was unable to make 
many, and to overturn the religion ot their anceftors.” head againft the enemy. The city of Milan was be- 
Thc opinions propagated by Luther and his followers trayed by the inhabitants to the confederates ; Parma 
were here meant. But all his efforts for that purpofe and Placentia were united to the ecclefiaftical ftate ; and 
were inlufficient, as is related under the articles Lu- of their conquefts in Lombardy, only the town of Cre- 
ther and Reformation. mona, the cattle of Milan, and a few inconfideiable 

In 1521, the Spaniards, diffatisffed with the depar- forts, remained in the hands of the. French, 
ture of their fovereign, whole eledlion to the empire Leo X. received the accounts of this rapid fuccefs 
- they forefaw would interfere with the. adminiftration of with fuch tranfports of joy, as arefaid to have brought 
his own kingdom, and incenfed at the avarice of the on a fever, which occafioned his death. The fpiiit of 
Flemings, to whom the direction of public affairs had the confederacy was broken, and its operations lufpend- 
been committed fince the death of cardinal Ximenes, fe- e d by this accident. The Swifs were recalled ; lbme 
vcral grandees,, in order to ihake off this oppreilion,.en- other mercenaries dilbanded for want of pay ; and only 
tered into an affociation, to which they gave the name the Spaniards, and a few Germans in the emperor’s fer- 
of the San{la jnnciu ; and the fword was appealed to vice, remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But 
as the means of redrefs.. This feemed to Francis a fa- Lautree, who with the remnant of his army had taken 
vourable jundture for reinftating the family of John Ihelter in the Venetian territories, deftitute both of men 
d’Albert in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was at and money, was unable to improve this favourable op- 
a diftance from that part of his dominions, and the portunity as he wifhed. All his efforts were rendered 
troops ufually ftationed there had been called away to ineffectual by the vigilance and ability of Colonna and 
quell the commotions in Spain. A French army, un- his affociates. 

dew Andrew de Foix, fpeedily conquered Navarre ; but Meantime much difeord prevailed in the conclave, 
that young and inexperienced nobleman, pulhed on by Wolfey’s name,.notwithftanding all the emperor’s mag-, 
military ardour ventured to enter Caftile-. The Spa- nificent promifes, was learcely mentioned there. Julio 
niards, though divided among themfelves, united againft de Medici, Leo’s nephew, thought himfelf fure of the 
a foreign enemy, routed his forces, took him prifoner, eledlion when, by an unexpedted turn of fortune*, 
and recovered Navarre in a Ihorter time than he haft cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’s preceptor, who 
fpent in fubduing it. at th.it time governed Spain in the emperor’s name, 

Hoftilities thus begun in one quarter, between the was unanimoufty raifed to the papacy, to the aftonift-i- 
rival monarchs, foon fpread to another. The king of ment of all Europe and the great difguft of the Ita- 
France encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war a- lians. 

Francis, 
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Ppain. Trancis, roufed by the rifing corffequcnce of his rival, 
w ' refolved to exert himelf with freih vigour, in order to 
Frmcis in- v.reft from him his late conquefts in Lombardy. Lau- 
vades Italy, tree received a fupply of money, and a reinforcement of 
10,000 Swifs. With this reinforcement he was enabled 
once more to aft offenfively, and even to advance within 
a few miles of the city of Milan ; when money again 
failing him, and the Swifs growing mutinous, he was 
obliged to attack the imperialifts in their camp at Bi- 
cocca, where he was repulfed with great daughter, ha¬ 
ving loft his braveft officers and beft troops. Such of 
the Swifs as furvived fetout immediately for their own 
country ; and Lautrec, defpairing of being able to keep 
the field, retired into France, Genoa, which ftill re¬ 
mained fubjedt to Francis, and nude it eafy to execute 
any fcheme for the recovery of Milan, was foon after 
" taken by Colonna : the authority ot the emperor., and 
his fadtion was everywhere eftablifhed in Italy. The 
citadel of Cremona was the foie fortrefs which remained 
in the hands of the French 

The affiidtion of Francis for fuch a fncceffion of mif- 
fortunes was augmented by the unexpedled arrival of an 
Englifh herald, who in the name of his fovereign de¬ 
clared war againft France. Tne courage of this excel¬ 
lent prince, however, did not forfake him ; though his 
treafury was exhaufted by expenfive pleafures, nolefs 
than by hoftile enterprifes, he affembled a confiderable 
army, and put his kingdom in a pofture of defence for 
refifting this new enemy, without abandoning any of 
the fchemes which he was forming againft the empe¬ 
ror. He was furprifed, hut not alarmed, at fuch a de- 
„„ nunciation. 

Meanwhile Charles 


Charles vi- 


willing to draw as much advan- 


a fecond 

time. 


fitsEngland tage as poflib'e from fo powerful an ally, paid a fecond 
vifit to the court of England in his way to Spain, 
where his prefence was become neceffary. His fuccefs 
exceeded his mod fanguine expeditions. He not only 
gained the entire friendlhip of Henry, who publicly ra¬ 
tified the treaty of Bruges ; but disarmed the refert- 
roent of Wolfey, by affuring him of the papacy on A- 
ciian’s death ; an event feemingly not diftant, by rea- 
fon of his age and infirmities. In confequence of thefe 
negotiations an Englilh army invaded France, under 
the command of the earl of Surrey ; who, at the end 
cf the campaign, was obliged to retire, with his forces 
greatly reduced, without being able to make himfelf 
mafter of one place within the French frontier. Charles 
was more fortunate in Spain: he foon quelled the tu¬ 
mults which had there arifen in his abfence. 

While the Chriftian princes were thus wafting each 
other’s ftrength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hun¬ 
gary, and made himfelf mafter of Belgrade, reckoned 
the chief barrier of that kingdom againft the Turkifh 
power. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he turned his 
vidlorious arms againft the Ifland of Rhodes, at that 
time the feat of the knights of St John of jerufalem ; 
and though every prince in that age acknowledged 
Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Chi iftendom in the 
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eaft, fo violent was their animofity againft each othe 
that they differed Solyman without diflurbance to carry 
on his operations againft that city and ifland. Eifle 
Adam, the grandmafter, made a gallant defence ; but, 
after incredible efforts of courage, patience, and military 
condudi, during afiege of fix months, he was obliged to 
furrender the place, having obtained an honourable ca- 
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pitulation from the fultan, who admired and refpedted Spain, 
his heroic qualities (See Rhodes and Malta). Charles 
and Francis were equally afliamed of having occalioned 
fuch a lofs to Chriltendom by their contefts; and the 
erftperor, by way of reparation, granted to the knights 
of St John the fmall ifland of Malta, where they fixed 
their refidence, and continued long to retain their an¬ 
cient fpirit, though much diminifhed in power and fplen* 
dour. 

Adrian VI. though the creature of the emperor, and 
devoted to his intereft, endeavoured to affume the im¬ 
partiality which became the common father of Cbriften- 
dom, and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 
that they might unite in a league againft Solyman, 
whofe o.nqueft of Rhodes rendered him more formi¬ 
dable than ever to Europe. The Italian ftates were no 
lefs defirous of peace than the pope : and fo much re¬ 
gard was paid by the hoftile powers to the exhortations 
ot his holinefs, and to a bull which he iffued, requiring 
all Chriftian princes to confent to a truce for three 
years, that the imperial, the French, and the Englifh 
ambaffadors at Rome, were empowered to treat of that 
matter ; but while they wafted their time in fruitlefs 
negotiations, their matters were continuing their pre- 
pa! ations for war; and other negotiations foon took 
place. The confederacy againft France became more 
foimidable than ever. 

The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the A powerful 
French intereft, formed engagements with the emperor confede- 
for fecuring Francis Sforza in the poffeffion of the rac y 
duchy of Milan ; and the pope, from a periuafion that 
the ambition of the French monarch was the only ob- 
ftacle to peace, acceded to the fame alliance. The 
Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all 
the Italian powers, followed this example. Francis was 
left without afingle ally, to refill the efforts of a mul¬ 
titude of enemies, whofe armies every where threatened, 
and whofe territories encompaffed his dominions. The 
emperor in perfon menaced-France with an invafion on 
the fide of Guienne ; the forces of England and the 
Netherlands hovered over Picardy, and a numerous bo¬ 
dy of Germans was preparing to ravage Burgundy. 

The dread of fo many and fuch powerful adverfaries, 
it was thought, would have obliged Francis to keep 
wholly on the defenfive, or at lead have prevented him 
from entertaining any thoughts of marching into Italy. 

But before his enemies were able to ftrike a blow, 

Francis had affembled a great army, with which he ho¬ 
ped to difconcert all the emperor’s fchemes, by march- 
ing it in perfon into Italy : and this bold meafure, the Francis 
more formidable becaufe unexpedted, could fcarcely tnarchesto- 
have failed of the defired effedt, had it been immediately wardsltaly, 
carried into execution. But the difeovery of a domeftic l,u ^ is oUl- 
confpiracy, which threatened the deftrudtion of his 
kingdom, obliged Francis to ftopfhort at Lyons. domeftic 
Charles duke of Bourbon, lord high conftable of confpiracy. 
France, was a prince of the moft fhining merit: his 
great talents equally fitted him for the council or the 
field, while his eminent fervices to the crown intitled 
him to its firft favour. But unhappily Louifa duchefs 
of Angouleme, the king’s mother, had contradfed a 
violent averfion againft the houfe of Bourbon, and had 
taught her fon, over whom fhe had acquired an abfolute 
afeendant, to view all the confttble’s addons with a jei- 
lous eye. After repeated affronts he retired from cc urt, 

and 
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Spain, and began to liften to the advances of the emperor’s 
minifters. Meantime the duchefs of Bourbon died ; and 
as the conftable was no lefs amiable than accompliftied, 
the duchefs of Angouleme, dill fufceptible of the tender 
paffious, formed the febeme of marrying him. But 
Bourbon, who might have expefted every thing to 
which an ambitious mind can afpire, from the doating 
tiindnefs of a woman who governed her fon and the 
kingdom, incapable of imitating Louifa in her fudden 
trardition from hate to love, or of meanly counterfeit¬ 
ing a paffion for one who had fo long purfued him with 
unprovoked malice, rejected the match with difdain and 
turned the propofal into ridicule. At on e defpifed, and 
infulted by the man whom love only could have made 
her ceafe to perfecute, Louifa was filled with all the 
rage of difappointed woman ; ilie refolved to ruin, fince 
fhe could not marry, Bourbon. For this purpofe (he 
commenced an iniquitous fuit againft him ; and by the 
chicanery of chancellor du Prat, the conltable was (trip¬ 
ped of his whole family-eftate. Driven to defpair by 
fo many injuries, he entered into a fecret correfpon- 
dence with the emperor and the king of England ; and 
he prepofed, as loon as Francis (hould have eroded the 
Alps, to raife an infurredtion among his numerous vaf- 
fals, and introduce foreign enemies into the heart of 
France. 

Happily Francis got intimation of this confpiracy 
before he left the kingdom ; but not being fufficiently 
convinced of the Conftable’s guilt, he differed fo dan¬ 
gerous a foe to efcape; and Bourbon entering into the 
emperor’s fervice, employed all the force of his enter- 
prifing genius, and his great talents for war, to the 
prejudice of his prince and his native country. 

In confequence of the difcovery of this plot, and the 
efcape of the powerrul confpirator, Francis relinquifhed 
his intention of leading his army in perfon into Italy. 
He was ignorant how far the infection had fpread 
among his fubjedts, and afraid that his abfence might 
encourage them to make fome defperate attempt in fa- 
A French Tour of a man fo much beloved. He did not, however, 
armyenters abandon his defign on the Milanefe, but fent forward 
Italy. an army of 30,000 men, under the command of ad¬ 
miral Bonnivet. Colonna, who was entrufted with the 
defence of that duchy, was in no condition to refift 
fuch a force ; and the city of Milan, on which the 
whole teriitory depends, mud have fallen into the 
hands of the French, had not Bonnivet, who pofiefied 
none of the talents of a general, wafted his time in 
frivolous enterprifes, till the inhabitants recovered from 
their confternation. The imperial army was reinforced ; 
Colonna died ; and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, fuc- 
ceeded him in the command : but the chief direction 
of military operations was committed to Bourbon and 
the marquis de Pefcara, the greateft generals of their 
age. Bonnivet, deftitute of troops to oppofe this new 
army and ftill more of the talents which could render 
nim a match for its leaders, after various movements 
g and encounters, was reduced to the neceffity of attempt- 
Dcfeatcd at ' n g a retreat ‘ nt0 France. He was followed by the im- 
Biagraffa. perial generals, and routed at Biagraffa, vyhere the fa¬ 
mous chevalier Bayard was killed. 

The emperor and his allies were lefs fuccefsful in 
their attempts upon France, They were baffled in 
every quarter; and Francis, though dripped of his 
Italian dominions, might ftill have enjoyed in fafety 
Vol. XVII, 


the glory of having defended his native kingdom againft Spain, 
one half of Europe, and have bid defiance to all his 
enemies ; but underftanding that the king of England, 
difeouraged by his former fruitlefs enterprifes, and dif- g^ 
gufted with the emperor, was making no preparations Francis de- 
for any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour feized termines to 
him for the conqueft of Milan, and he determined, not- , enter Italy 
withftanding the advanced feafon, to march into Italy. ln B er on ' 

The French army no fooner appeared in Piedmont, 
than the whole Milanefe was thrown into confternation. 

The capital opened its gates. The forces of the empe¬ 
ror and Sforza retired to Lodi: and had Francis been 
fo fortunate as to purfue them, they mull have aban¬ 
doned that poft, and been totally difperfed ; but his 
evil genius led him to befiege Pavia, a town of conft- 
derable (Length, well garriloned, and defended by An¬ 
tonio de Leyva, one of the braved officers in the Spa- 86 
nifit fervice ; before which place he was defeated and Is defeated 

taken prifoner on the twenty-fourth day of February an< * taken 
j- 2 . prifoner at 

The captivity of Francis filled all Europe with alarm. 

Almoft the whole French army was cut off; Milan was 
immediately abandoned ; and in a few weeks not a 
Frenchman was left in Italy. The power of the em¬ 
peror, and ftill more his ambition, become an objedt of 
univerfal terror ; and refolutions were everywhere taken 
to fet bounds to it. Meanwhile Francis, deeply im- 
preffed with a fenfe of his misfortune, wrote to his mo¬ 
ther Louifa, whom he had left regent of the kingdom, 
the following fhort hut expreffive letter: “ All, Ma¬ 
dam, is loft but honour.” The fame courier that car- 
ried this letter, carried alfo difpatches to Charles ; who Hypocriti- 
received the news of the fignal and unexpe&ed fuccefs cal eondu& 
which had crowned his arms with the molt hypocritical °f Charles, 
moderation. He would not fuffer any public rejoicings 
to be made on account of it ; and faid, he only valued 
it, as it would prove the occafton of reftoring peace to 
Chriftendom. Louifa, however, did not truft to thofe 
appearances; if (lie could not preferve what was yet 
left, (he determined at leaft that nothing fhould be loft 
through her negligence or weaknefs. Inftead of giving 
herfelf up to fuch lamentations as were natural to a wo¬ 
man fo remarkable for maternal tendernefs, (he difeo- 
vered all the forefight, and exerted all the affivity, of a 
confummate politician. She took every poffible mea- 
fure for putting the kingdom -n a pofture of defence, 
while (he employed all her addrefs to appeafethe refent- 
mentand to gain the friendfhip of England ; and a ray 
of comfort from that quarter foon broke in upon the 
French affairs., 

Though Henry VIII. had not entered into the war 
again ft France from any concerted political views, lie 
had always retained fome imperfeft idea of that balance 
of power which it was neceffary to maintain between 
Charles and Francis; and the prefervation of which he 
boafted to be his peculiar office. By his alliance with 
the emperor, he hoped to recover fome part of thofe 
territories on the continent which had belonged to his 
anceftors; and therefore willingly contribu ed to give 
him the afcendency above his rival; but having never 
dreamt of any event fo decifiveand fatal as the vidtory 
at Pavia, which feemed not only to have broken, but to 
have annihilated the power of Francis, he now became 
fenfibleof his own danger, as well as that of all Europe, 
from the lofs of a proper counterpoiie to the power of 
4 k Charles 
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Spain. Charles. Inftead of taking advantage of the diftrefied 
condition of France, Henry therefore determined to 
France af- her * n her prefent calamities. Some dilgufts alfo 

fitted by had taken place between him and Charles, and dill more 
HenryVIII. between Charles and Wolfey. The elevation of the 
cardinal of Medici to Sc Peter’s chair, on the death of 
Adrian, under the name of Clement VII. had made the 
Englifh minifter fenlible of the infincerity of the empe¬ 
ror’s promifes, while it extinguifhed all his hopes of the 
papacy ; and he refolved on revenge. Charles, too, 
had fo ill fupported the appearance of moderation which 
he affirmed, when firft informed of his good fortune, 
that he had already changed his ufual ftyle to Henry ; 
and inftead of writing to him with his own hand, and 
fubfcribing himfelf “your affedfionatefonand coufin,” 
lie didlated his letters to a fecretary, and fimply fub- 
fcribed himfelf “ Charles.” Influenced by all thefe 
motives, together with the glory of railing a fallen ene¬ 
my, Henry liftened to, the flattering fuSmiffions of Loui- 
la ; entered into a defenfive alliance with her as regent 
of France, and engaged to ufe his beft offices in order 
to procure the deliverance of her lbn from a ftate of 
89 captivity. 

Francis fe-. Meanwhile Francis was rigoroufly confined ; and fe- 
.vercly ufed vere conditions being propofed to him as the price of 
by his conr ]-g 3 liberty, he drew his dagger, and, pointing it at his 

flii^rnr. . 00 . . . 

breaft, cried, u Iwere better that a king mould die 
thus! His hand was with held : and flattering him¬ 
felf, when he grew cool, that fuch piopofitions could 
not come diredtly from Charles, he defired that he 
might be removed to Spain, where the emperor then 
refided. His requeft was complied with ; but he lan- 
guifhed long before he obtained a light of his conque¬ 
ror. Atlaft he was favoured with a vifit; and the em¬ 
peror dreading a general combination againft him, or 
that Francis, as he threatened, might, in the obftinacy 
of his heart, refign his crown to the dauphin, agreed to 
abate fomewhat of bis former demands. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Madrid ; in confequence of 
which Francis obtained his liberty. The chief article 
in this treaty was, that Burgundy fhould be reftored to 
Charles as the rightful inheritance of his anceftors, and 
that Francis's two eldeft fons fhould be immediately de¬ 
livered up as hoftages for the performance of the con¬ 
ditions ftipulated. The exchange of the captive mo¬ 
narch for his children was made on the borders between 
France and Spain. The moment that Francis entered 
his own dominions, he mounted a Turkifh horfe, and 
putting it to its fpeed, waved his hand, and cried aloud 
feveral times, “ I am yet a king ! I am yet a king 1” 

, 9I . Francis never meant to execute tire treaty of Ma- 
ex carte the drid : he had even left a proteft in the hands of nota- 
conditisns ries before he figned it, that his confent fhould be con- 
fidered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and 
void. Accordingly, as foon as he arrived in France, 
he affembled the ftates of Burgundy, who protefted 
asrainfl the article relative to their province ; and Fran¬ 
cis coldly replied to the imperial ambaffadors, who 
urged the immediate execution of the treaty, that he 
would rdigioufly perform the articles relative to him¬ 
felf, but in thofe affecting the French monarchy, he 
muft be direded by the fenfe of the nation. He made 
the high ell acknowledgments to the king of England 
for his friendly interposition, and offered to be entirely 
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his counfels. Charles and his minifters faw 


that they were over-reached in thofe very arts of nego¬ 
tiation in which they fo much excelled, while the Ita¬ 
lian ftates obfei ved with pleafurt, that Francis was re¬ 
folved not to execute a treaty which they cor.fidered as 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement abfolv- 
ved him' from the oath which he had taken at Madrid j 
and the kings of France and England, the Pope, the 
Swifs, the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of 
Milan, entered into an alliance, to which they gave the 
name of the Holy League, becaufe his Holinefs was at 
the head of it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
up Francis’s two fons on the payment of a reafonable 
ranfom, and to re-eftablifh Sforza in the quiet poffeffion 
of the Milanefe. 

In confequeqce of this league, the confederate army 
took the field, and Italy once more became the feene 
of war. But Francis, who it was thought would have 
infufod fpirit and vigour into the whole body, had gone 
through fuch a feene of diftrefs, that he was become 
diffident of himfelf, diftruftful of his fortune, and de- 
firous of tranquillity. He flattered himfelf, that the 
dread alone of fuch a confederacy would induce Charles 
to liftentowhat was equitable, and therefore negledted 
to fend due reinforefements to his allies in Italy. Mean¬ 
time the duke of Bourbon, who commanded the Impe- 
rialifts, had made himfelf mafter of the whole Milanefe 
of which the emperor had promifed him the inveftiture ; 
and his troops beginning to mutiny for, want of pay, 
he led them to Rome, and.promifed to enrich them 
with the lpoils of that,city. He was as good as his 
word ; for though he himfelf was llain in planting a 
foaling ladder againft the walls, his foldiers, rather en¬ 
raged than difeouraged by his death, mounted to the 
affault with the utmoft ardour, animated by the great- 
nefs of the prize, and, entering the city fword in hand, 
plundered it for feveral days. 

Never did Rome in any age fuffer fo many calami¬ 
ties, not even from the 1 Barbarians, by whom fhe was 
often fubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now 
from the fubjedls of a Chrifiian and Catholic monarch. 
Whatever wasrefpedtuble in modefty, or facred in reli¬ 
gion, foemed only the more to provoke the rage of the 
foldiery. Virgins buffered violation in the arms of their 
parents, and-upon thofe altars to which they had fled, 
forfafety. Venerable prelates, after enduring every in¬ 
dignity and every topture, were thrown into dungeons,, 
and menaced with the molt cruel death, in order to 
make them reveal their fecret treafures. Clement him¬ 
felf, who had negledted to make’his efcape in time, was 
taken prifoner, and found that the facrediiefs ofhischa- 
radter could neither procure him liberty nor refpedt. 
He was confined till he" fhould pay an enormous ranfom 
impofed by the vidtorious army, and furrehder to the 
emperor all the places of ftrength belonging to the 
church. 

Charles received the'news of this extraordinary event 
with equal furprife and pleafure ; but in order to con¬ 
ceal his joy from his Spanifh fubjedls, who were filled 
with horror at the infult offered to the fovereign pon¬ 
tiff,^valid to leffenthe indignation of the reft of Europe, 
he exprefled the moft profound borrow for the fuccefs 
of his arms. He put himfelf and his court intp mourn¬ 
ing ; flopped the rejoicings for the birth of his fon Phi¬ 
lip, and ordered prayers to be put up, in all the church¬ 
es of Spain for the recovery of the pope’s liberty, 

which 
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Spain, which he could immediately have procured by a letter 
to his generals. 

The concern expreffed by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally was more fincere. Alarmed tit 
the progrefs < f the impel ill arms, they had. even before 
the taking of Rome, entered into a clofer alliance, and 
agreed to invade the Low Countries with a powerful 
army; but no Loner did they hear of the Pope’s cap¬ 
tivity, than they changed, by a new treaty, the lcene of 
the projected war from the Netherlands to Italy, and re- 
folved to take the mod vigorous meafures for reftoring 
him to liberty. Henry, however, contributed only mo- 
F^nch Iie T' ^ French army entered Italy, under the enm- 
armyenteri manc ^ ofMarfhal Lautrec ; Clement obtained his free- 
Italy.but dom i and war was (or a time carried on by the confede- 
is utterly rates with fuccefs; but the death of Lautrec, and the 
ruined. revolt of Andrew Doria, a Genoefe admiral in the fer- 
vice < f France, entirely changed the face of affairs. 
The French army was utterly ruined ; and Francis, dif- 
couraged and alrnotl exhauded by lb'many unfuccefsful 
enterpiifes, began to think of peace, and of obtaining 
the releafe of his fons by cunceffi ns, not by the terror 
of his arms. 

At the ftme time Charles, notwi hdanding the ad¬ 
vantages he had gained, had many reafons to wifli for 
an accommodation. Sultan Solyman having over-run 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Aullrian ter¬ 
ritories with the whole force of the Ead ; and the pro¬ 
grefs of the Ref rmation in Germany threatened the 
tranquillity of the empire. In confequence of this fi- 
tuation of affairs, though pride made both parties con¬ 
ceal or diffemble their real fentiments, two ladies were 
27 permitted to redore peace to Europe. Margaret of 
Peace con- Audria, Charles’s aunt, and Louifa, Francis’s mother. 


the hereditary dominions of the houfe of Audria, and Spain, 
who had been ele(ded king of Hungary, had obliged 
Solyman to retire with infamy and Lis, his leturn was 
to be feared, and the diforde- s of religion were daily in- 
crealing ; au account of which, at d of the em; eror’s 
ti anfaftinns with the Protedants, is given under the ar¬ 
ticle Reformation. 

Charles having exerted himfelf as much as he could He undcr- 
againd the reformer-, undertook his fird expedith-n takesanex- 
againd the piratical dates of Afiicu. Barbary, or that pedition a- 
part of the African continent lying along the coad of 8 am ft the 
the Mediterranean fea, was then nearly in the fame con 
dition which it is at prefent. Morocco, Algiers, and ' 
Tunis, were its principal dates ; and t :e two lad were 
neds of pirates. Barbaroffi, a famous Corfair, had fuc- 
ceeded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, which 
he had formerly afllded him to ufurp. He regulated 
with milch prudence the interidr police of his kingdom, 
carried on his piracies with great vigour, and extended 
his conqueds on the continent of Africa ; but percei¬ 
ving that the natives fubmitted to his government with 
impatience, and fearing that his continual depreda.ions 
would one day draw upon him a general combination of 
the Chridian powers, he put his dominions under the 
protedlion of the grand feignior. Solyman, flattered by 
fuch an aft of fubmiffion, and charmed with the bold- 
nefs of the man, offered him the command of the Turk- 
ilh fleet. Proud of this didinftion, BarbarofTa repaired 
to Condantinople, and made ufe of his influence with 
the fultan to extend his own dominion. Partly by- 
force, partly by treachery, he ufurped the kingdom of 
Tunis; and being now poffeffed of greater power, he 
carried on his depredations againd the Chridian dates 
with more deftruftive violence than ever. 


eluded at met in 1529 at Cambray, and fettled the terms of ac- 
Cambray. commodation between the French king and the empe¬ 
ror. Francis agreed to pay two millions of crowns as 
the ranfom of his two fons, to relign the fovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, and to forego all his Italian claims; 
and Charles ceafed to demand the rellitution of Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Ail the deps of this negneiation had been communi¬ 
cated to the king of England ; and Henry was, on that 
occafion, fo generous to his friend and ally Francis, that 
he fent him an acquittal of near fix hundred thoufand 
crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil liis agreement 
with Charles. But Francis’s Italian confederates were 
lefs fatisfied with the treaty of Cambray. They were 
almoft wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor; 
and feemed to have no other means of fecurity left but 
his equity and moderation. Of thefe,from his pad con¬ 
duct, they had not formed the mod advantageous idea. 
But Charles’s prefent circumdances, more efpecially in 
regard to the Turks, obliged him to behave with a ge- 
nerofity inconfident with his character. The Floren¬ 
tines alone, whom he reduced under the dominion of 
the family of Medici, had reafon to complain of his fe- 
verity. Sforza obtained the invediture of Milan and 
his pardon ; and every other power experienced the le- 
pg nity of the conqueror. 

Charles After having received the imperial crown from the 
goes into hands of the Pope at Bologna, Charles proceeded on 
t’-ermany. hj s journey to Germany, where his prefence was become 
highly neceffary ; for although the conduft and valour 
of his brother Ferdinand, on whom he had Conferred 


Daily complaints of the piracies and ravages com¬ 
mitted by the galleys of BarbarofTa were brought to 
the emperor by his fubjeds, both in Spain and Italy; 
and all Chridetidom feemed to look up to him, as iti 
greated and mod fortunate prince, for relief from this 
new and odious fpecies of oppreffion. At the fame 
time Muley Hafcen, the exiled king of Tunis, finding 
none of the African princes able or willing to fupporc 
him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles for af- 
fidance againd the ufurper. Equally defirous of deli¬ 
vering his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of BarbarofTa, of appearing as the protedor of an un¬ 
fortunate prince, and of acquiring the glory annexed in 
that age to every expedition againd the Mahometans, 
the emperor readily concluded a treaty with Muley Haf¬ 
cen, and fet fail for Tunis with a formidable armament. 

The Goletta, a fea-port town, fortified with 300 pieces 
of cannon, was taken, together with all Barbnroffa’s 
fleet: he was defeated in a pitched battle, and 10,000 
Chridian (laves, having knocked off their fetters, and Tunifta- 
made themfelves maders of the citadel, Tunis was pre-ken, and 
paring to furrender. But while Charles was deliberating the inhabit 
on the condition^, his troops fearing that they would t ? nt * cru ef- 
be deprived of the booty which they had expefted, ly . n ' affa " 
broke luddenly into the town, and pillaged and maf- aed * 
facred without didinftion. Thirty thoufand perfons 
perifhed by the fword, and 10,000 were made prTon¬ 
ers. The feeptre was redored to Muley Hafcen, on 
condition that he (hould acknowledge himfelf a vaffal of 
the crown of Spain, put into the emperor’s hands all 
the fortified fea ports in the kingdom of Tunis,, and 
4 L 2 pay 
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fettled, and 20,000 Chriftian flaves freed from bondage 
either by arms or by treaty, Charles returned to Eu¬ 
rope, where his prefence was become neceffary ; while 
Barbarolfa, who had retired to Bona, recovered new 
ftrength, and again became the tyrant of the ocean. 
Francis at- The king ofFrance took advantage of the emperor’s 
tempts in abfence to revive his pretenfions in Italy. The treaty 
vain tore- of Cambray had covered up but not extinguilhed tire 
vive his flames of difcord. Francis in particular, who waited 
pretenfions on ly f or a favourable opportunity of recovering the ter- 
te Italy. r ; t ories and reputation which be had loft, continued to 
negotiate againft bis rival with different courts. But 
all his negociations were difconcerted by unforefeen ac¬ 
cidents. The death of Clement VII. (whom he had 
gained by marrying his fon the duke of Orleans, after¬ 
wards Henry II. to Catharine of Medici, the niece of 
that pontiff),, deprived him of all the fupport which he 
hoped to receive from the court of Rome. The king 
of England, occupied with dome'ftic cares and projects, 
declined engaging in the affairs of the continent; and 
the Proteftant princes, affociatedby the league of Sm'al- 
kalde, to whom Francis had alfo applied, and who 
feemed difpofed at firft to liften to him, filled with in¬ 
dignation and refentment at the cruelty with which 
fome of their reformed brethren had: been treated in 
France, refufed to have any connection with the enemy 
of their religion. 

Francis was neither cruel nor bigotted : he was too 
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the Milanefe, Francis commenced hoftilities againft the Spain, 
duke of Savoy, with whom he had caufe to be diffatb- 
fied, and on whom he had fome claims; and before the 
end of the campaign, that feeble prince faw himfelf ftrip- 
pedof all his dominions, except the provinces of Pied¬ 
mont. To complete his ; misfortunes, the city of Ge¬ 
neva, the fovereignty of which he claimed, and where ' tlie . [e o( 
the reformed opinions had already got footing, threw { } ie d u i- c 0 f 
off his yoke ; and its revolt drew along with it the lofs Savoy, 
of the adjacent territory. Geneva was then an imperial 
city, and has ever fince remained entirely free. 

In this extremity the duke of Savoy faw no refource 
but in the emperor’s protection ; and as-his misfortunes 
were chiefly occafioned by his attachment to the impe¬ 
rial inter eft, he had a title to immediate affiftacce. But 
Charles, who was juft returned from his African expe¬ 
dition, was not able to lend him the neceffaiy fupport. 

’H'is treafury was entirely drained, and he was obliged 
to difband his army till he could raife new fupplies. 

Mean time the death of Sforza duke of Milan entirely 
changed the nature of the-war, and afforded the empe- 
rbr full leifnre to prepare for aiffion. The French mo¬ 
narch’s pretext for taking up arms was at once cut off; 
but as the duke died without iffue, all Francis’s rights 
to the duchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to 
Sforza and his defeendanu, returned to him in full 
force. He inftantly renewed his claim to it; and if 
he bad ; ordered bis army immediately to advance, 
might have made himfelf mafter of it. But he unfor- tak ^ ^ s cf _ 
tunate-ly wafted his time in fruitlefs negotiations, while feffiou of 


s 

indolent to concern himfelf about religious difputes ;■■ Jiis niote politic rival took pofleffion of the duchy as a Milan, 
but his principles becoming fufpefted, at a tirne when vacant fief of the empire; and though Charles feemed 
the emperor was gaining immortal glory by his expedi- ftill to admit the equity of Francis’s claim, he delayed 
tion againft the Infidels, he found it neceffary to vindi- granting the inveftiture under various pretences, and 
cate himfelf by fome extraordinary demonftration of re- was fecretly taking every poffible meafure to prevent him 
verence for the eftablifhed faith. The indifereet zeal of from regaining footing in Italy. 
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His barb a- 

rity to the fome Proteftant converts furnifhed him with the occa- 

Proteftants fion. They hadaffixed to the gates of the Louvre and 
other public places papers containing indecent reflec¬ 
tions on the rites of the Romilh church. Six of the 
perfons concerned in this raff affion were feized ; and 
the king, pretending to be ftruck with horror at their 
blafphemies, appointed a folemn proceffion, in order to 
avert the wrath of heaven. The holy facrament was 
carried through the city of Paris in great pomp : Fran¬ 
cis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in bis 
hand ; the princes of the blood fupported the canopy 
over it; the nobhs walked behind. In prefence cff this 
numerous affembly, the king- declared, that if one of 
his hands were infefted with herefy, he would cut it 
off with the other ; “ and I would facri-fice (added he) 


During the time gained in this manner Charles had 
recruited bis finances, and of courfe his armies ; and 
finding himfelfin a condition for waty he at laft threw 
off the malk under which he had fo long concealed his 
defigns from the court of France. Entering Rome with 
great pomp, he pronounced before the pope and cardi¬ 
nals, affembled in full confiftoyy, a violent invective 10j $ 
againft Francis, by way of reply to his propofitions con- weaknefs 
cerning the inveftiture of Milan. Yet Fiancis, by an 0 f Francis, 
unaccountable fatality; continued to negotiate, as if it 
had been ftill poffible to terminate their differences in 
an amicable manner; and Charles, finding him fo eager 
to run into the fnare, favoured the deception, and, by 
feeming to liften to his propofals, gained yet more time 
for the execution of his ambitious projefts. 107 

If misfortune? had rendered Francis too diffident, Charles at- 
fuccefs had made Charles too fanguine 
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even my own children, if found guilty of that crime." 

As an awful proof of his fincerity, the fix unhappy per¬ 
fons who had been feized were publicly burnt, before -on nothing, lefs than the fubverfion of the French' mo- u * 

the proceffion was finiihed, and in the moll cruel man- narchy; 'nay, he confidered it as an infallible event. mon archy 

ner. They were fixed upon a machine which defeend- Having chafed the forces of his rival out of Piedmont 

ed into the flames, and retired alternately, until they and Savoy, he pulhed forward at the head of 50,000 

expired.—No wonder that the Proteftant princes were men, contrary to the advice of his moft experienced 

incenfed at fuch barbarity ! miniftersand generals, to invade the foutliem provinces 

But Francis, though unfupported by any ally, com- of France ; while other two armies were ordered to en- 

manded his army to advance towards the frontiers of ter it, the one on the fide of Picardy, the other on the 

Italy, under pretence of chaftifing the duke of Milan fide of Champagne. He thought it impoffible that 

for abreach tf the law of nations, in putting to death Francis could refill fomany unexpeffed attacks on fuch 

his ambaffador. The operations of war, however, foon different quarters ; but he found himfelf miftaken. 


took a new direction. 
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Spain plan for defeating the invafion of a powerful enemy ; 
and he prudently perfevered in following it, though 
But is dif- contrary to his own natural temper and to the genius 
appointed of his people. He determined to remain altogether 
inhbde- upon the defendve, and to deprive the enemy of fub- 
fillence by laying wafte the country before them. The 
execution of this plan was committed to the marefchal 
Montmorency its anther, a man happily fitted for fuch 
a trull by the inflexible feverity of iiis difpofition. He 
made choice of a ftrong camp, under the walls of Avig¬ 
non, at the confluence of the Rhone and Durance, 
where he affembled a confiderable army ; while the 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at Va¬ 
lence, higher up the Rhone. Marfeilles and Arles 
were the only towns he thought it neceflary to defend ; 
and each of thefe he furnilhed with a numerous garri- 
fon of his bell troops. The inhabitants of the other 
towns were compelled t.o abandon their habitations: 
the fortifications of luch places as might have afforded 
fhelter to the enemy were thrown down ; coin, forage, 
and provifions of every kind, were carried off or de- 
ftroyed ; the mills and ovens were ruined, and the wells 
filled up or rendered ufeiefs. 

This devaluation extended from the Alps to Mar¬ 
feilles, and from the lea to the confines of Dauphiny ; 
fo that the emperor, when he arrived with the van of 
his army on the confines of Provence, inltead of that 
rich and populous country which he expedted to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vail and defert f litude. He 
did not, however, defpair of fuccefs, though he faw 
that he would have many difficulties to encounter ; and 
as an encouragement to his officers, he made them libe¬ 
ral promifes of lands and honours in France. But all 
the land which any of them obtained was a grave, and 
their mailer loll much honour by this ralh and pre- 
fumptuous enterprize. After unfuccefsfully inveiling 
Marfeilles and Arles, after attempting in vain to draw 
Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and not da¬ 
ring to attack it, Charles having fpent two inglorious 
months in Provence, and loll one half of his troops by 
difeafe or by famine, was under the neceflity of ordering 
a retreat; and though he was fome time in motion be¬ 
fore the enemy fufpedted Lis intention, it was conduct¬ 
ed with fo much precipitation and diforder, as to de- 
ferve the name of a flight, lince the light troops of 
France turned it into a perfedt rout. The invafion of Pi¬ 
cardy was not more fuccefsful: the imperial forces were 
obliged to retire without effecting any conqueft of im- 
po tance. 

Charles had no fooner conduced the lhattered re¬ 
mains of his army to the frontiers of Milan, than he fet 
out for Genoa ; and unwilling t) expofe himfelf .to the 
Icorn of the Italians after fuch a reverfe of fortune, he 
109 embarked direClly for Spain. 

Violent Meanwhile Francis gave himfelf up to that vain re- 
anmiofity fentment which had formerly difgraced the profperity of 
limi'and his r ’ iva l* They had frequently, in the courl'e of their 
Brands. quarrel', given each other the lie, and mutual challenges 
had been lent; which, though produtftive of no ferious 
conlcquences between the parties, had a powerful ten¬ 
dency to encourage the pernicious pradtice of duelling. 
Charles, in his invedlive pronounced at Rome, had pub¬ 
licly acculed Francis of perfidy and breach of faith ; 
Francis now exceeded Charles in the indecency of his 
accufations. The Dauphin dying fuddenly, his death 


was imputed to poifon : Montecuculi his cup-bearer was Spain, 
put to the rack ; and that unhappy nobleman, in the 
agonies of torture, accufed the emperor’s generals Gon- 
zaga-and de Leyva, of inftigating him to the deteflable 
adl. The emperor himfelf was fufpedled ; nay, this ex¬ 
torted confeffion, and fome obfeure hints, were confi- 
dered as inconteftable proofs of his guilt; though it 
was evident to all mankind, that neither Charles nor his 
generals could have any inducement to perpetrate fuch 
a crime, as Francis was flill in the vigour of life him- 
felf, and had two fons befides the dauphin, grown up 
to a good age. >. 

But the incenfed monarch’s refentment did not flop 
here. Francis was not fatisfied with endeavouring to 
blacken the charadter of his rival by an ambiguous tef- " 
timony which led to the moll injurious fufpicions, and 
upon which the moll cruel conftrudlions had been put j 
he was willing to add rebellion to murder. For this 
purpofe he went to the parliament of Paris; where be¬ 
ing feated with the ufual folemnities, the advocate-ge¬ 
neral appeared, and aceufed Charles of Auftria (fo he 
affedled to call the emperor) of having violated the trea¬ 
ty of Cambray, by which he was freed from the ho¬ 
mage due to the crown of France for the counties of 
Artois and Flanders; adding, that this treaty being 
now void, he was {till to be confidered as a vaflal of 
France, and confequently had been guilty of rebellion 
in taking arms againft his fovereign. The charge was chark* 
fuftained, and Charles was fummoned to appear before fummoned 
the parliament of Paris at a day fixed. The term ex- to appear 
pired ; and no perfon appearing in the emperor’s name, at Pans - 
the parliament gave judgment, and Charles of Auftria 
had forfeited, by rebellion and contumacy, the counties 
of Flanders and Artois, and declared thefe fiefs reunited 
to the crown of France. 

Francis, foon after this vain difplay of his animofity, 
marched into the Low Countries, as if he had intended 
to execute the fentence pronounced by his parliament; 
but a fufpenfion of arms took place, through the inter- 
polition of the queens of France and Hungary, before 
any thing of confequence was effedted : and this cefla- 
tion of hoftilities was followed by a truce, concluded at 
Nice, through the mediation of the reigning pontiff 
Paul III. of the family of Farneie, a man of a venera¬ 
ble charadter and pacific difpofition. 

Each of thefe rival prince^ had ftrong reafons to in¬ 
cline them to peace. The finances of both wereeihauft- in 
ed ; and the emperor, the moll powerful of the two, Francis 
was deeply impreffed with the dread of the Turkilh hagucs 
arms, which Francis had drawn upon him by a league 
with Solyman. In confequence of this league, Barba- *' 
roffa wnth a great fleet appeared on the coaft of Naples ; 
filled that kingdom with conllernation ; landed without 
refiftance near Taranto; ob'iged Caftro, a place of 
fome ftrength, to furienderj plundered the adjacent 
country ; and was taking meafures for fecuring and ex¬ 
tending his conquefts, when the unexpected airival of 
Doria, the famous Genoefe admiral, together with the 
pope’s galleys and a fquadron of the Venetian fleet, 
made it prudent for him to 3 etire. The fultai.’s forces 
alfo invaded Hungary, where Mahmet the Turkilh ge¬ 
neral, after gaining feveral inferior ad vantages, defeated 
the Germans in a great battle at Efltk cn the Drave. 

Happily for Charles and Europe it was not in Franco’a 
power at this juncture either to j -in the Turks or af- 

f.ml-le. 
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at Toledo; and having’reprefented to 
them the great expence of his military operations, he 
propofed to levy filch fupplies as the prefent exigency 
of affairs demanded, by a geneial excile on commodi- 
ties ; but the Spaniards, who already felt themielves op- 
preiled by a load of taxes unknown to their anceftor-, 
and who had often complained that their country was 
drained of its wealth and inhabitants, in order to prole- 
cute quarrels in which they had no interefl, determined 
not to add voluntarily to their own burdens. The no¬ 
bles, in particular, inveighed with great vehemence 
againft the impofition propofed, as an encroachment on 
the valuable and diftinguilhing privilege of their order, 


femblc an army ftrong enough to penetrate into the 
Milanefe. The emperor, however, was fenfible that he 
could not long refill the efforts of two ruch powerful 
confederates, nor expett: that the fame fortunate cir- 
cumftances would concur a fecond time in his lavour ; 
he therefore thought it neceffary, both for his fafety 
and reputation, to give his confent to a truce : and 
Francis chofe rather to run the rilk of difobliging his 
concluded, new ally the fultan, than to draw on his head the indig¬ 
nation, and perhaps the arms, o f all Chriftendom, by 
obdurately obftrr.tting the re-eftablilhment of tranquil¬ 
lity, and contributing to the agrandizement of the In» 
fidels. 

Thefe confideratioiis inclined the contending mo- that of being exempted from the payment of any tax. 
rrarchs to lilten to the arguments of the holy father ; After employing arguments a'nd promifes in vain, 
but he found it impoffible to bring about a final accom- Charles difmiffed the a fie m hi y with indignation ; and 
modation between them, each inflexibly perfifling in af- from that period neither the nobles nor the prelates 
ferting his own claims. Nor could he prevail on them have been called to the Cortes, on pretence that fuck 
to fee one another, though both came to the place of as pay no part of the public taxes fhould not claim a 
rendezvous: fo great was the remains of diftruft and vote in laying them on. Thefe affemblies have fince 
rancour, or fudi the difficulty of adjusting the ceremo- confifted merely of the procurators or reprefentatives of 
nial! Yet, improbable as it may feem, a few days after 18 cities, two from each $ in all 36 members, who are 
figning the truce, the emperor, in his paffage to Bar- 
an< * celona, being driven on the coaft of Provence, Francis 
-ares. invited him to come afhore ; frankly vilited him on 
board his galley, and was received and entertained with 
the warmell demonflrations of elleem and affettion. 
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abfolutely at the devotion of the crown. 

The citizens of Ghent, ft ill more bold, broke out not 
long after into open rebellion againft the emperor’s go¬ 
vernment, on account of a tax which they judged con¬ 
trary to their ancient privileges, and 
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a decifion of the 

Charles, with an equal degree of confidence, paid the council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial authority, 
king next day a vifit at Aigues-mortes ; where thefe Enraged at an unjuft impofition, and rendered defperate 
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two hoftile rivals and vindittive enemies, who had accu- 
fed each other of every kind of bafenefs, converfing to¬ 
gether with all the cordiality of brothers, feemed to vie 
with each other in expreffions of refpett and friend- 
Ihip. 

Befides the glory of having reftored tranquillity to 


on leeing their rights betrayed by that very court which 
was bound to protedl them, they flew to arms, feized 
feveral of the emperor’s officers, and drove fuch of the 
nobility as refided among them out of the city. Sen- 
fible, however, of their inability to fupport what their 
zeal had prompted them to undertake, and defirous of 


Europe, the pope gained a point of much coniequence fecuring a prote&or againft the formidable forces with 
* ' r rT ’ ‘ ’ r ' ’ ' r which they might expert foon to be attacked, they of¬ 

fered to acknowledge the king of France as their fove- 
reign, to put him into immediate poffeffion of their ci¬ 
ty, and to affift him in recovering thofe provinces in 
the Netherlands which had anciently belonged to his 
crown. True policy directed Francis to comply with 
this propofal. The counties of Flanders and Artois 
were mere valuable than the duchy of Milan, for which 
he had ft, long contended ; and their fituation in regard 
to Fiance made it more eafy to conquer or to defend 
them. But Francis over-rated the Milanefe. He had 
lived in friendfliip with the emperor ever fince their in¬ 
terview at Aigues-mortes, and Charles had promifed him 
the inveftiture of that duchy. Forgetting, therefore, 


to his family. He obtained for his grandfon, Marga¬ 
ret of Auftria, the emperor’s natural daughter, former¬ 
ly wife of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles had 
raifed to the fupreme power in Florence. Lorenzo de 
Medici, the kinfman and intimate companion of Alex¬ 
ander, had affaffinated him by one of the blackeft trea- 
fons recorded in hiftory. Under pretence of having fe- 
cured him an affignation with a lady of the higheft rank 
and great beauty, he drew him into a fecret apartment 
of his houfe, and there Itabbed him as he lay curelefsly 
on a couch, expetting the embrace of the lovely fair, 
whom he had often folitited in vain. Lorenzo, how¬ 
ever, did not reap the fruits of his crime ; for though 
fome of his countrymen extolled him as a third Brutus, 
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and endeavoured to feize this occafion for recovering all his paft injuries, and the deceitful promifes by which 
their liberties, the government of Florence paffed into he had been fo often duped, the credulous, generous 
the hands of Cofmo II. another kinlman of Alsxander. Francis, not only rejetted the propofitions of the citi- 
Cofmo was defirous of marrying the widow of his pre- zens of Ghent, but communicated to the emperor his 
deceffor ; but the emperor chofe rather to oblige the whole negociation with the malecontents. 
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pope, by bellowing his daughter upon Ottavio Farnefe, 
fon of the dilke of Parma. 

Charles had foon farther caufe to be fenfible of his 
obligations to the holy father for bringing about the 
treaty of Nice. His troops everywhere mutinied for 


Judging of Charles’s heart by his own, Francis hoped 
by this feemingly difinterefted proceeding to obtain at 
once the inveftiture of Milan; and the emperor, well 
acquainted with the weaknefs of his rival, flattered him 
in this apprehenfion, for his own felfilh purpofes. His 


want of pay, and the ability of his generals only could prefence being neceffary in the Netherlands, he demand- 
have prevented a total revolt. He h id depended, as his ed a paffage through France. It was immediately grant- 
chief refource for difeharging the arrears due to his fol- ed him ; and Charles, to whom every moment was pre- 
diers, upon the fubfidies which he expetted from his cious, fet out, notwithftanding the remonftrances of his 
Caftilian fubjetts. For this purpofe he affembled the council and the fears of his Spanifli fubjech, with a 
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.quin. ftrull but fphndid train of ioo perfons. He was met 
on the frontiers of France by the dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans, who offered to go into Spain, and remain 
there as hoftages, till he fhould reach his own domi¬ 
nions ; but Charles replied, that the king’s honour was 
fufficient for his fafety, and profecuted his journey with¬ 
out any other fecurity. The king entertained lnm with 
the utmoft magnificence at Paris, and the two young 
princes did not take leave of him till he entered the 
Low Countries; yet he dill found means to evade his 
M0 promife, and Francis continued to believe him fincere. 
Severity of The citizens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach ot 
Chariest® the emperor, who was joined by three armies, lent am- 
theaty of baffadors to implore bis mercy, and offered to throw 
open their gates. Charles only condefcended to reply, 
“ That he would appear among them as a. fovereign 
and a judge, with the feeptre and the (word.” He ac¬ 
cordingly encered the place of his nativity on the anni- 
verfaryofhis birth; and inllead of that lenity which 
might have been expected, exhibited an awful example 
of his feverity. Twenty-fix of the principal citizens 
were put to death ; a greater number were banifhed ; 
the city was declared to have forfeited its privileges ; a 
new fy ftem of laws and political adminillration was pre¬ 
ferred ; and a large fine was impofed on the inhabi¬ 
tants, in order to defray the expence of erecting a cita¬ 
del, together with an annual tax for the fupport of a 
garrifon, They were not only defpoiled of their an¬ 
cient immunities, but made to pay, like conquered peo¬ 
ple, for the means of perpetuating their own flavery. 

Having thus re-eftablifhed his authority in the Low 
Countries, and being now under no neceffity of conti¬ 
nuing that feene of falfehood and diffimulation with 
which he had amufed the French monarch, Charles be¬ 
gan gradually to throw afide the veil under which he 
had concealed his intentions with refpedt to the Mila- 
nefe, and atlaft peremptorily refufed to give up a terri¬ 
tory of fuch value, or voluntarily tomakefuch a liberal 
addition to the flrength of an enemy by diminifhing his 
own power. He even denied that he had ever made 
any promife which could bind him to an adtion fo fool- 
ifh, and fo contrary to his own intereft. 

This tranfadtion expofed the king of France to as 
much fcorn as it did tire emperor to cenfure. The cre¬ 
dulous fimpiicity < f Francis teemed to merit no other 
return, after experiencing fo often the duplicity and ar¬ 
tifices of his rival. He remonftrated, however, and ex¬ 
claimed as if this had been the firft circuniftance in 
which the emperor had deceived him. The infult of¬ 
fered to his undorftanding affedled him even more ffn- 
tobly than the injury done to his intereft; and he dif- 
eovered fuch refentment as m ule it obvious that he 
would feize on the firft opportunity of revenge, and 
that a new war would foon defolate the European con¬ 
tinent. 

Meanwhile Charles was.obliged to turn his attention 
trZtnt ZT. towards the Get many. The Prateftants ha- 

conceflions ving vain demanded a general council,., preffed him 
tothe Pro- earnefUy to appoint a conference between a feledt num- 
teftants, ber of divines of each party, in order to examine the 
points in dilpute. For this purpofe a diet was affem- 
bledat Ratifbon : and fuch a conference, notwithftand- 
ing the oppolition of the pope, was held with great fo- 
'lenmity in the prefence ol the emperor. But tiie di¬ 
vines chofen to manage the contraverfy, though men of 
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learning and moderation, were only able to fettle a few 
Speculative opinions, all points relative to worfhip and ’ 
jurifdiction ferving to inflame the minds of the difpu- 
tants. Charles, therefore, finding his endeavours to 
bring about an accommodation ineffectual, and being 
impatient to clofe the diCt, prevailed on a majority of 
the members to approve of the following edift of recefs ; 
viz. that the articles concerning which the divines had 
agreed, fhould be held as points decided ; that thofe 
about which they had differed, fhould be referred to the 
determination of a general council, or if that could not 
be obtained, to a national fynod ; and fhould it prove 
impracticable alfo to aflemble a fynod of Germany, tha: 
a general diet of the empire fhould be called within 1 S 
months, in order to give final judgment on tire whole 
controverfy; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
fhould be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to 
gain profelytes. 

This diet gave great offence to the pope. The bare 
mention of allowing a diet, compofed chiefly of laymen, , 
to pafs judgment in regard to articles of faith, appeared 
to him no lefs criminal and profane than the worft of 
thofe herefies which the emperor feemed fo zealous to 
fupprefs. The Proteflants alfo were diffatisfied with it,, 
as it confiderably abridged the liberty which they at: 
that lime enjoyed. They murmured loudly againft it ;■ 
and Charles, unwilling to leave any feeds of difeontent 
in the empire, granted them a private declaration, ex¬ 
empting them from whatever they thought injurious or 
oppreffive in the recefs, and afeertaining to them the full 
poffeflion of all their former privileges. 

The (ituationof the emperor’s affairs at this jundiure 
made thefe extraordinary concefftons neceflary. He 
forefaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable, and. 
he was alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the Tui ks in 
Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol Scsepus, by the affiftance of 
Solyman, bad wrefted from the king of the Romans a 
confiderable part of the country. John died, and left 
an infant fon. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage 
of the minority, in order to repuffefs himfelf of the 
whole kingdom ; but his ambition was d'fappointed by 
the activity and addrefs of .George Martinuzzi, bilbop 
of Waradin, who fhared the regency with the queen. 
Senlible that he was unable to oppofe the king of the 
Romans in the field, Martinuzzi fatisfied himlelf with, 
holding out the fortified towns, all of which he provided 
with every thing neceffary for defence ; and at the fame 
time he fent ambaifadors to Solyman, befeeching him to 
extend towards the fon that imperial protedtion which 
had fo gencroufly maintained the father on his throne. 
Ferdinand ufed his utmoft endeavours to thwart this 
negociaticri, and even meanly offered to hold; theHun-- 
garian crown on the fame ignominious condition by 
which John had held it, that of paying tribute to the 
Porte. But the fultan faw fuch advantages from ef- 
poufing the intereft of the young king, that he inftant-. 

Iy marched into Hungary; and the Germans, having 
formed the fiege of Buda, were defeated with great 
flaughter before that city. Solyman, however, inftead 
of becoming the protedfor of the infant fovereign whom 
l?e had telieved, made ufe -of this fuccefs to extend his 
own oominions: he fent the queen and her fon into 
Tranlilvania, which province he allotted them, and add¬ 
ed Hungary.to the Ottoman empire. 

Happily. 


Spain. 
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Happily for the Proteftant', Charles received intelli- troops fell), at laft Francis and Charles, mutually tired Spain, 
gence of this revolution foon after the diet at Ratiibon; of haraffing each other, concluded at Crefpy a treaty '— 

and by the conceflions which he made them, he obtain- of peace, in which the king of England was not men Pea^con- 

ed fuch liberal fupplies, both of men and money, as left tioned ; and from being implacable enemies, became eluded at 

him under little anxiety about the fecurity of Germany, once more, to appearance, cordial friends, and even al- Crefpy. 

He therefore battened to join his fleet and army in Jta- lies by the ties of blood. 

ly, in order to carry into execution a great and favourite The chief articles of this treaty were, that all the 
enterprize which he had concerted againll Algiers: conqUells which either party had made fince the truce of 
though it would certainly have been more confident Nice fhould be reftored; that the emperor fhould give 
with his dignity to have conduced the whole force of in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either his own eid- 
the empire againft Solyman, the common enemy of eft daughter, with the Low Countries, or the fecond 
Chriftendcm, who was ready to enter his Auftrian do- daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the invefti- 
minions. But many reafons induced Charles to prefer ture of the Milanefe ; that Francis ihould renounce all 
the African expedition : he wanted ftrength, or at leaft pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples, as well as to the 
money to combat the Turks in lb diftant a country as lovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and Charles give 
Hungary ; and the glory which he had formerly ac- Up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy; and that 
quired in Barbary led him to hope for the like fuccefs, both fhould unite in making war againft the Turks, 
while the cries of his Spanilh lubjefts roufed hiui to The emperor was chiefly induced to grant condi- 
take vengeance on their raVagers. But the unfortunate tions fo advantageous to France, by a defign of hum- 
event of this expedition has already been related under bling the ProtefFant princes in Germany. With the 
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papal jurifdidtion, he forefaw they would endeavour to 


The lofs which the emperor fuffered in this calami- throw off the imperial authority ; and he determined 
tous expedition encouraged the king of France to begin to make his zeal for the former a pretence for enfor- 
hoftilities, on which he had been for lome time refolved ; cing and extending the latter. However, the death of 
and an aftion difhonourable to civil fociety furnifhed the duke of Orleans before the confummation of his 
him with too good a pretext for taking arms. The marriage difentangled the emperor from the moil trou- 
marquis del Guafto, governor of the Milanefe, having blefome ftipulation in the treaty of Crefpy ; and the 
got intelligence of the motions and deftination of two French monarch, being ftill engaged in hoflilities with 
ambafladors, Rincon and Fergdfo, whom Francis had England, was unable to obtain any reparation for the 
difpatched, the one to the Ottoman Porte, the other to lofs which he fuffered by this unforefeen event. Thefe 
the republic of Venice ; knowing how much his matter hoftilities, like thofe between Charles and Francis, ter- 
wifhed to difeover the intentions of the French mo- minaced in nothing decifive. Equally tired of a ftruggle 
march, and of whatconfequence it was to retard the ex- attended with no glory or advantage to either, the con- 
ecution of his meafures, he employed fome foldiers be- tending princes concluded, at Campc, near Ardies, a 
longing to the garrifon of Pavia to lie in waft for thefe treaty of peace * in which it was ftipulated, that France 
ambafladors as they failed down the Po, who murdered Ihould pay the arrears due by former treaties to Eng- 
them and moll of their attendants, and feized their pa- land. But thefe arrears did not exceed one-third of 
pers. Francis immediately demanded reparation for the fums expended by Henry bn his military opera¬ 
tes barbarous outrage ; and as Charles endeavoured to tions; and Francis being in no condition to difeharge 
put him off with an evafive anfwer, he appealed to all them, Boulogne (a chargeable pledge) was left in the 
the courts of Europe, fetting forth the heinoufnefs of hands of the Englifh as a fecurity for the debt, 
the injury, the iniquity of the emperor in difregarding In confequence of the emperor’s refclution to humble 
Bis juft requeft, and the neceflity of vengeance. But the Proteftant princes, he concluded a difhonourable obliged to 
Charles, who was a more profound negotiator, defeated peace with the Porte, ftipulating that his brother Fer- conclude a 
in a great meafure the effedls of thefe reprefentations : dinand fhould pay tribute for that part of Hungary difadvanta- 
he fecured the fidelity of the Proteftant princes in Ger- which he ftill poffeffed; while the fultan enjoyed the ® e °^ sp j 1 £ g Ce 
many, by granting them new conceflions; and he en- imperial and undifturbed poffeflion of all the reft. At Turks* and 
gaged the king of England to efpoufe his caufe, under the fame time he entered into a league with pope Vroteftants. 
pretence of defending Europe againft the Infidels; Paul III. for the extirpation of herefy ; but in reality 
while Francis was only able to form an alliance with with a view to opprefs the liberties of Germany. Here, 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden (who for the firft however, his ambition met with a fevere check ; for 
time interefted themfelves in the quarrels of the more though he was fuccefsful at firft, he was obliged in 
potent monarchs of the fouth), and to renew his treaty 1552 to conclude a peace with the Proteftants on their 
with Solyman, which drew on him the indignation of own terms ; as has been related under the article Re- 
Chriftendom. formation, n° 26—32. _ 

But the activity of Francis fupplied all the defefts of By the peace concluded on this occafion the emperor Attempts 
his negotiation. Five armies were foon ready to take loft Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which had formed the to recover 
the field, under different generals, and with different barrier of the empire on that quarter; and therefore fome of his 
deftinations. Nor was Charles wanting in his prepara- foon after put himfelf at the head of an army, in order provinces, 
lions. He and Henry a fecond time made an ideal di- to recover thefe three bifhoprics. In order to conceal 
viflon of the kingdom of France. But as the hoftilities the deftination of his army, he gave out, that he in- 
which followed terminated in nothing decifive, and were tended to lead it into Hungary, to fecond Maurice in 
diftinguilhed by no remarkable event, except the battle his operations againft the Infidels ; and as that pretext 
of Cerifoles (gained by count d’Enguien over the im- failed him, when he began to advance towards the 
penalifts, and in which 10,000 of the emperor’s beft Rhine, he propagated a report that he was marching 
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fir ft to ehaftife Albert of Brandenburgb, who had re- 
fufed to be included in the treaty of Paffau, and whofe 
cruel exadlions in that part of Germany called loudly 
for redrefs, 

The'French, however, were not deceived by thefe arts. 
Henry immediately gueffed the true object of Charles’s 
armament, and refolved to defend his conquefts with vi¬ 
gour. The defence of Metz, againft which it was fore- 
feenthe whole weight of the war would be turned, was 
committed to Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guife, who 
polfeffed in an eminent degree all the qualities that ren¬ 
der men great in military command. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ftation ; and many of the French 
nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to diftin* 
guifh themfelves under fuch a leader, entered Metz as 
volunteers. The city was of great extent, ill fortified, 
and the fuburbs large. For all thefe defedls the duke 
endeavoured to provide a remedy. He repaired the old 
fortifications with all poflible expedition, labouring with 
his own hands ; the’officers imitated his example; and 
the foldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully fubmitted to 
the mod; fevere toils ; he eredled new works, and he le¬ 
velled the fuburbs with the ground. At the fame time 
he filled the magazines with proviftons and military 
ftores, compelled all ufelefs perfons to leave the place, 
and laid Wade the neighbouring country ; yet fuch were 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an 
afcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens not 
only refrained from murmuring, but feconded him with 
no lefs ardour than the foldiers in all his operations— 
in the ruin-of their eftates, and in the havock cf their 
public and private buildings. 

Meanwhile the emperor continued his march towards 
Lorraine, at the head of6o,ooo men. On his approach 
Albert of Brandenburgh, whofe army did not exceed 
20,000, withdrew into that principality, as if he in¬ 
tended to join the French king; and Charles, notwith- 
ftanding the advanced feafon, it being towards the end 
of Ocdober, laid fiege to Metz, contrary to the advice 
of his molt experienced officers. 

The attention of both the befiegers and the befieged 
was turned for fome time towards the motions of Al¬ 
bert, who dill hovered in the neighbourhood, undeter¬ 
mined which fide to take, though refolved to fell his 
fervice. Charles at laft came up to his price, and he 
joined the imperial army. The emperor now flattered 
himfelf that nothing could refill his force ; but he found 
himfelf deceived. After a fiege of almoft 60 days, du¬ 
ring which he had attempted all that was thought pof¬ 
fible for art or valour to effeft, and had loft upwards of 
30,000 men by the inclemency of the weather, difeafes, 
or the fword of the enemy, he was obliged to abandon 
the enterprife. 

When the French Tallied out to attack the enemy’s 
rear, the imperial camp was filled with the lick and 
wounded, with the dead and the dying. All the roads 
by which the army retired were ftrewed with the fame 
miferable objefls ; wh >, having made an effort beyond 
their ftrength to efcape, and not being able to proceed, 
were left to perifii without afilftance. Happily that, 
and all the kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform, they received from their enemies. 
The dnke of Guife ordered them all to be taken care 
©f, and fupplied with every neceffary ; he appointed 
Vol. XVII. 


phyficians to attend, and direff what treatment was , 

proper for the Tick and wounded, and what refrclhments 
for the feeble; and fuch as recovered he fent home, 
under an efcort of foldiers, and with money to bear 
their charges. By thefe a<fts of humanity, Ids common 
in that age, the duke of Guife completed that heroic 
charadler which he had juftly acquired by his brave and 
fuccef-ful defence of Metz. 130 

The emperor’s misfortunes were not confined to Ger- His further 
many. During his relidelice at Villach, he had been misfor ‘ 
obliged to borrow 200,000 crowns of Cofmo de Me- *■ j 
did ; and fo low was his credit, that he was obliged to 
put Cofmo 'in poffeffion of the principality of Plombino 
as a fecurity' for that inconfiderable fum ; by which, 
means he loft the footing he had hitherto maintained ia 
Tufcany. Much about the fame time he loft Sienna. 

The citizens, who had long enjoyed a republican go¬ 
vernment, rofe againft the Spanilh garri'fon, which they 
had admitted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobi¬ 
lity, but which they found was meant to enflave them; 
forgetting their dopneftic dnimofities, they recalled the 
exiled nobles; they demolifhed the citadel, and put 
themfelves under the protefHon of France. 

To thefe unfortunate events one ftill more fatal had 
almoft fucceeded. The fevere adminiftration of the 
viceroy of Naples had filled that kingdom with mur¬ 
muring and diffatisfaftion. The prince of Salerno, the 
head of the malecOntents, fieri to the court of France. 

The French monarch, after the example of his father, 
applied to the grand fighior; and Solyman, at that 
time highly fncenfed againft the houfe of Auftria on 
account of the proceedings in Hungary, fent a power¬ 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, under the command of 
the corfair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barba- 
roffa, and fcarce inferior to his mafter in courage, ta¬ 
lents, or in good fortune. Dragut appeared on the 
coaft of Calabria at the time appointed ; but not being 
joined by the French fleet according to concert, he re¬ 
turned to Conftantinople, after plundering and burning 
fevcral places, and filling Naples with confternation. 

Highly mortified by lb many difafters, Charles re- 131 
tired into the Low Countries, breathing vengeance Lccefk- 
againft France : and here the war was carried on with ^ ul 111 tIle 
confiderable vigour. Impatient to efface the ftain which ^5.°°^ 
his military reputation had received before Metz, Charles 
laid fiege Terouane; and the fortifications being in 
difre'pair, that important place was carried by affault. 

Heflin alfo was inverted, and carried in the fame man¬ 
ner. The king of France was too late in ;affembling 
his forces to afford relief to either of thefe places ; and 
the emperor afterwards cautioufly avoided an engage¬ 
ment. 0 _ r .„ 

The imperial arms were lefs luccefsful in Italy. The But not ft> 
viceroy of Naples failed in'an attempt to recover Sienna; in othf ' 
and the French not only eftablifhed themfelves more placc,> 
firmly in Tufcany, but conquered part of the ifland of 
Corfica. Nor did the affairs of the houfe of Auftria 
go on better in Hungary during thecourle of this year. 

Ifabella and her f n appeared once more in Tranfylva- 
nia, at a time when the people were ready for revolt, in 
order to revenge the death cf Martinuzzi, whofe lofs 
they had feverely felt. Some noblemen of eminence 
declared in favour of the young king; and the bafhaw 
of Belgrade, by Solyman’s order, efponfing his caufe, 
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in nppofition to Ferdinand, C.'fuldo, the Auftrian gene¬ 
ral, was obliged to abandon Tranfylvania to Ifabella 
and the Turks. 

In order to counterbalance thefe and other Ioffes, the 
emperor, in 1554, concerted a marriage between his fon 
Philip and Mary of England, in hopes of adding that 
kingdom to his other dominions. Meanwhile the war 
between Henry and Charles was carried on with various 
fuccefsin the Low Countries, and in Italy much to the 
difadvantage of France. The French, under the com¬ 
mand of Strozz.i, were defeated in the battle of Mer- 
ciano ; Sienna was reduced by Medicino, the Florentine 
general, after a fiege of ten months ; and the gallant 
Sienefe were fubjefled to the Spanilli yoke. Much 
about the fame time a plot was formed by the Francif- 
cans, but happily difcovered before iL could be cairied 
into execution, to betray Metz to the Imperialifts. The 
father-guardian, and twenty other monks, received fen- 
tence of death on account of this confpiracy ; but the 
guardian, before the time appointed for his execution, 
was murdered-by his incenfed accomplices, whom he 
had feduced ; and fix of the youngelt were pardoned. 

"While war thus raged in Italy and the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Germany enjoyed fuch profound tranquillity, as 
afforded the diet full leifure to confirm and perfefl the 
plan of religious pacification agreed upon at Paffau 
and referred to the confideration of the next meeting of 
the Germanic body. During the negotiation of this 
treaty, an event happened which aftonilhed all Europe, 
and confounded the reafonings of the wifefl politicians. 

- The emperor Charles V. though no more than 56, an 
age when objefls of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and are generally purfued with the greateft 
ardour, had for fome time formed the refolution of re- 
filming his heredi.ary dominions to his fbn Philip. He 
now determined to put it in execution. Various have 
been the opinions of hiftorians concerning a refolution 
po fingular and unexpefled ; but the molt probable feem 
robe, thedifappointments which Charles had met with 
in his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of his, 
health. He had early in life been attacked with the 
-■out ; and the fits were now become fo frequent and 
lev ere, that not only the vigour of his conftltution was 
broken, but the faculties of his mind were fenfibly im¬ 
paired. He therefore judged it more decent to con¬ 
ceal bis infirmities in fome folitude, than to. expofe them 
any longer to the public eye; and as he was unwilling 
to forfeit the fame, or lofe the acquifitions. of his better 
years, by attempting to guide the reins of government 
when he was no longer able to hold them with ftea- 
dinefs, he determined to feek in the tranquillity of 
retirement, that happinefs which he had in vain pur¬ 
fued amidft the tumults of war and the intrigues of 
Hate. 

In confequence of this refolmion, Charles, who had 
already ceded to his fon Philip the kingdom of Naples 
and the duchy of Milan,, affembled the Hates of the 
Low Countries at Bruflels ; and feating himfelf for the 
lad time in the chair of Hate, he explained to bis fob- 
jedls the reafons of bis refignation, and folemnly de¬ 
volved his authority upon Philip. He recounted with 
dignity, but without oflentation, all the great things 
-which he had undertaken and performed fince the com- 
^.sncmsnt of his admiuiftraiion. “ Lhave dedicated 
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(obftrved he), from the 17th year of my age, all my 
thoughts and attention to puolic objefls, reviving no 
portion of my time for the indulgence of eafe, and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleafure. Either in, 
a pacific or hoffile manner, I have vifited Germany nine 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy feven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England- twice, 

Africa as often ; and while my health permitted me to 
difcharge the duty of a fovereign, and the vigour of my 
confutation was equal in any degree to the arduous of* 
ficeof governing fuch extenfive dominions, I never fhun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; but now, w hen 
my health is broken, and my vigour exhaulted by the 
rage of an incurable diftemper, my growing infirmities 
admonifh me to retire; nor ara I fo fond of reigning, 
as, to retain the feeptre in an impotent hand, which is 
no longer able toprotefl my fubjefls. Inftead of a 
fovereign worn out with difeafes (continued he), and 
fcarce half alive, I give you one in the prime of life, 
already accullomed to govern, and who adds to the vi¬ 
gour of youth all the attention and fagacity of maturer 
years.” Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his 
knees, and killed his fatbei’s hand, ‘‘ It is in your, 
power (faid Charles), by a wife and virtuous admini* 
llration, to juftify the extraordinary proof which I give 
this day of my paternal affeflion, and to demonllrate 
that you are worthy of the extraordinary confidence 
which I repofe in you. Perferve (added he) an in¬ 
violable regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith 
in its purity ; let the laws of your country be facred in 
your eyes encroach not on the rights of your people ; 
and if the time (hould ever come w hen you fiiall-wiffi 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 
a fon to whom you can refign your feeptre with as 
much fatisfaflion as I give up mine to you.” A few 
weeks after, he refrgned to Philip the fovereignty of 
Spain and America referving nothing to himielf out 
of all thefe vaft poffeffions but an annual penfion of 
100,000, crowns, 

Charles was now impatient to embark for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a place of retreat; but by the 
advice ©f bis phyficians, he. put off his voyage for fome 
months, on account of the feverity of the feafon ; and, 
by yielding to their judgment, he had the fatisfaflion 
before he left the Low Countries of taking a confider- 
able ftep towards a peace with France. This he ar* 
dently longed for 5 not only on his foil’s account, whole, 
adminiftration he wifhed to commence in quittnefs, but 
that he might have the glory, when quitting the world, 
of reftoring to Europe that tranquillity which his am¬ 
bition bad baniihed out of it almoft from, the time that 
he affirmed the reins of government. 

The great bar to fuch a pacification, on the part of 
France, was the treaty which Henry had concluded 
with the Pope ; and the emperor’s claims w ere too 
numerous to hope for adjufting them fuddenly. A 
truce of live years was therefore propofed by Charles; 
during which term, without difeuffing their refpeflive concluded 
pretenfions, each (hould retain what was in his poffef- w ; t h 
fion ; and Henry, through the perfuafion of the con- France, 
liable Montmorency, who represented the imprudence 
of facrificing the true interefts of his kiagdom to the 
rafh engagements that he had come under with Paul, 
authorifed bis ambafladors to fign at. Vaucelles a treaty* 

which. 
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which would infure to him for fo confiderable a period fary reinforcements. He begged to be recalled ; and 
the important conqueft which he had made on the Ger- France ftoodin need of his abilities, 
man frontier, together with the greater part of the Philip, though wil.ing to have avoided a rupture, 
duke of Savoy’s dominions. was no fooner informed that Henry had violated the 

The Pope, when informed of this tranfatfion, was no truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to adt with fuch 
kfs filled with terror and allonilhment than rage and in- vigour, as Ihould convince Europe that his father had 
dignation. But he took equal care to conceal his fear not erred in refigning to him the reins of government, 
and his anger. He affedted to approve highly of the He immediately affembled in the Low Countries a body 
truce ; and he offered his mediation, as the common fa- of 50,000 men, and obtained a fupply of 10,000 from 
ther of Chriftendom, in order to bring about a defini- England, which he had engaged in his quarrel; and as 

tive peace. Under this pretext, he appointed cardinal he was not ambitious of military fame, he gave the 

Rebibo his nuncio to the court of Bruffels, and his ne- command of his army to Emanuel Philibert duke of 
phew cardinal Caraffa to t&at of Paris. The public in- Savoy, one of the greateft generals of that warlike 
ftrudtions of both were the fame j but Caraffa, befides age. 

thele, received a private commiffion, to fpare neither in- The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for fome time in 
treaties, promifes, nor bribes, in order to induce the fufpenfe with regard to his deltination ; at lad he feem- 
French monarch to renounce the truce and renew his ed to threaten Champagne ; towards which the French 
engagements with the holy fee. Pie flattered Henry drew all their troops ; then turning fuddenly to the 
with the conqueft of Naples ; he gained by kis addrefs right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 137 

the Guifes, the queen, and even the famous Diana of laid liege to St Quintin. It was deemed in thofe times TheFrenofa 

Poidtiers, duchefs of Valentinois, the king’s miftrefs ; a town of confiderable ftrength ; but the fortificationsentirclyde- 
and they eafily fwayed the king himfelf, who already had bc»a much negledted, and the garrifon did not . 

leaned to that fide towards which they wifhed to incline amount to a fifth part of the number requisite for, its 
him. All Montmorency’s prudent remonftrances were defence: it mull therefore have furrendered in a few 


difregarded ; the nunc o (by powers from Rome) ab- 
folved Henry from his oath of truce; and that weak 
prince figned a new treaty with the Pope ; which re¬ 
kindled with frefli violence the flames of war, both in 
Italy and the Low Countries. 

Quarrel be- No f° Qller wus F aU ^ made acquainted with the fuc- 
tween the ce f s of this negotiation than he proceeded to the moll 
pope and indecent extremities againft Philip. He ordered the 
king Phi- Spanifh ambaffador to be imprifoned; he excommuni- 
il ^ , • cated the Colonnas, becaufe of their attachment to the 


days, if the admiral de Coligny had not taken the gal¬ 
lant refolution of throwing himfelf into it with fuch a 
body of men as could be colledted on a fudden. This 
he effected in lpite of the enemy, breaking through 
their main body. The place, however, was clofely in- 
vefted ; and the conltable Montmorency, anxious to ex¬ 
tricate his nephew out of that perilous fituation, in 
which his zeal for the public had engaged him, as well 
as to fave a town of fuch importance, ralhly advanced 
to its relief with forces one half inferior to thofe of the 


imperial houfe; and he cocifidered Philip as guilty of 
high treafon, and to have forfeited his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, which he was fuppofed to hold of 
the holy fee, for afterward affording them a retreat in 
his dominions. 

Alarmed at a quarrel with the Pope, whom he had 
been taught to regard with the mod fuperftitious vene¬ 
ration, as the vicegerent of Chrift and the common fa¬ 
ther oi Chriftendom, Philip tried every gentle method 
before he made ufe of force. He even confulted fome 
•Spanith divines on the lawfulnefs of taking arms againft 
a perfon fo facred. They decided in his favour; and 
Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom 
the negotiations as well as the war had been committed, 
entered the eccleliaftical ftate at the head of 10,000 ve¬ 
terans, and carried terror to the gates of Rome. 

The haughty pontiff, though ftill inflexible and un¬ 
daunted in himfelf, was forced to give way to the fears 
of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for 40 days. 
Mean time the duke of Guife arriving wth a fupply of 
ze,000 French troops, Paul became more arrogant than 
ever, and baniflied all thoughts from his mind but thofe 
■cl war and revenge. The duke of Guife, however, who 
had precipitated his country into this war, chiefly from 
a delire of gaining a field where he might difplay.his 
own talents, was able to perform nothing in Italy wor¬ 
thy of his former fame. He was obliged to abandon 
the fiege of Civetella; he could not bilng the duke of 
Alva to a general engagement; his army perilhed by 
difeafes j and the Pope negL&ed to iurnifli the necei- 


enemy. His army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf 
made prifoner. 

The cautious temper of Philip on this occafion faved 
France from devaluation, if not ruin. The duke of Sa¬ 
voy propofed to overlook all inferior objects, and march 
fpeedily to Paris, which, in its prefent confternation, he 
could not have failed to make himfelf mailer of; but 
Philip, afraid of the confequences of fuch a bold enter- 
prife, defired him to continue the fiege of St Quintin, 
in order to fecure a fafe retreat in cafe of any difaftrous 
event. The town, long and gallantly defended by Co¬ 
ligny, was at laft taken by ftorm ; but not till France 
was in a ftate of defence. 

_ Philip was now fenlible that he had loft an opportu¬ 
nity which could never be recalled, of diftrefting his 
enemy, and contented himfelf with reducing Horn and 
Catelet; which petty towns, together with St Quintin, 
were the foie fruits of one of the molt decifive vidtories 
gained in the 16th century. The Catholic king, how¬ 
ever, continued in high exultation on account of his 
fuccefs ; and as all his palfions were tinged with ftiper- 
ftition, he vowed to build a church, a monaftery, and a 
palace, in honour of St Laurence, on the day facred to 
whofe memory the battle of St Qumtin bad been fought. 
He accordingly laid the foundation of an edifice, in 
which all thefe were included, and which he continued 
to forward at vaft expence, for 22 years. The fame 
principle which didiated the vow dictated the building. 
It was lb formed as to refemble a gridiron—on which 
culinary inftrument, accord : ng to the legendary tale, 
4 M 2 St 
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Sucli is the on- the advantages on this quarter were more than balanced 
by an event which happened in another part of the 
Low Countries. The marefchal de Termes governor 
of Calais, who had penetrated into Flanders and taken 
Dunkirk, was totally routed near Gravelines, and taken 
prifoner by count Egmont. This difafter obliged the 
duke of Guife to relinquifti all his other fchemes, and 
Fallen towards the frontiers of Picardy, that he might 
there oppofe the progrefs of the enemy. 

The eyes of all France were now turned towards the 
duke of Guife, as the only general- on whofe arms vic¬ 
tory always attended, and in whofe conduit as well as 
good fortune they could confide in every danger. Fits 
llrength was nearly equal to the duke of Savoy’s, each 
commanding about 40,000 men. They encamped at 
the diftance of a few leagues.from one another ; and the 
French and Spanifh monarchs having joined their re- 
fpedtive armies, it was expe&ed that, after the viciffi, 
tudes of war, a decifive battle would at laft determine 
which of the rivals Ihould take the afcendant for the fu¬ 
ture in, the affairs of Europe. But both monarchs, as 
if by agreement, ftood on the defenfive; neither of 
them difcoveringany inclination, though each had it in 


Spain, iii Laurence hadfuffered martyrdom. 

gin of the famous efcurial near’ Madrid, the royal reii- 
der.ce of the kings of Spain. 

The firft account of that fatal blow which France 
had received at St Quintin, was, carried to Rome by 
the courier whom Henry had fent to cecal the duke of 
Guife. Paul remonftrated warmly againft the depar¬ 
ture of the French ajrmy ; but Guife’s orders were per¬ 
emptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found it ne- 
celfary to accommodate his condudt to the exigency of 
' his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene¬ 
tians, and of Cofmo de Medici, iu order to obtain 
peace. The firft. overtures of this nature were eagerly 
138 liftened to by the Catholic king, who (till doubted the 
Feace cnr> jviftice of his caufe, and confid-ered it asf his, greateft mif- 
’1:^4. fortune to he obliged to contend with the. Pope. Paul 
agreed-torenounce his league with France ; and Philip 
ftipulated on his part, that the duke of Alva fhould re¬ 
pair in perfon to Rome, and after afking pardon of the 
holy father in his own name and in that of his matter, 
for having invaded the patrimony of the church, (hould 
receive abfolution from that crime. Thus Paul, thro’ 
the fuperftitious timidity of Philip, not only fiuilhedan 
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Unpropitious war without any detriment to the apof 5 his power, to reft the decifion of a point of fuch im- 
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tolie fee, but faw his conqueror humbled at his feet 
and fo exceffive was the veneration of the Spaniards in 
that age for the papal character, that the duke of Alva, 
the proudeft man perhaps of his time, and accuftomed 
from his infancy to converfe with princes, acknow¬ 
ledged* that when he approached Paul, he was.fo much 
overawed, that his voice failed* and his prefence of 
mind forfook him. 

But though this war, which at its commencement 
threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated without 
iTa- occafioning any alteration in thofe ftates which were its 
ij. immediate objeft, it produced effects of confiderable 

confequence in other parts of Italy. In order to de¬ 
tach Oflavio Farnefe, duke of Parma, from the French 
interefts, Philip reftored to him the city of Placentia 
and its territory, which had been feized by Charles V. 
•and he granted to Cofmo de Medici the inveftiture of 
Sienna, as an equivalent for the fums due to him. By 
thefe treaties, the balance of power among the Italian 
ftates was poifed with more equality,, and rendered lefs 
•variable than it had been fince it received the firft vio¬ 
lent fhock from the invafion of Charles VIII. and Italy 
henceforth ceafed to be the theatre on which the mo- 
narehs of Spain, France, and Germany,, contended for 
fame and dominion. Their hoft’lities, excited by new 
qbjefls, ftained other regions of Europe with blood*, 
and made other ftates feel, in their turn, the mileries 
of war. 

TEeFr’ncb ■ The duke Guife, who left Rome the fame da}’ that, 
■anfuccdsful his adverfary the duke of, Alva made his humiliating 
in-the Low fobmiflion to the Pope,, was received in France as the 
Countries, guardian angel rf the kingdom. Fie was appointed 
lieutenant-general in chief, with a jurifdidtion dm oft 
unlimited ; and, eager to juftify the extraordinary con¬ 
fidence which the king had repofed in him, as well as 
to perform fomething fuitable to the high expedlations 
of his countrymen, he undertook in winter the fiege of 
Calais. Having taken that place, he next invefted Thi- 
onvilk in the duchy of Luxembourg, one of the ftrong- 
eft towns on the frontiers of the Netherlands; and for- 
*e$L it to capitulate after a. fiege of three w»eks. But 
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portance on the iflue of a (ingle battle. 

During this ftate of inaftion, peace began to he men- c j U( j e< j 
tioned in each camp, and both. Henry and Philip dif- tween ;; el "_ 
covered an equal difpofition to liften to any overture, ryand 
that tended to re-eftabliih it. The private inclinations Philip, 
of both kings concurred with their political interefts 
and the wifties of their people. Philip languifhed to 
return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or fafety, to 
quit the Low Countries. Henry was now defirous of 
being freed from the avocations of war, that he might 
have leifure to turn the whole force of his government 
towards fuppreffing.the opinions of the reformers, which 
were fpreadipg with fuch rapidity in Paiis and the 
other great towns, that they began to grow formidable 
to the eftablifhed church. Court-intrigues confpired 
with thefe public and avowed motives to haften the ne¬ 
gotiation, and the abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as 
the place of eongrefs. 

While Philip and Henry were making thefe advan? 
ces towards a treaty which reftored tranquillity to Eu¬ 
rope, Charles V. whofe ambition had fo long difturbed 
it, but who had been for feme time dead to the world, 
ended his days in the monaftery of St Juftus in Eftre- 
madura, which he had chofen as the place of his retreat, 
as is particularly related under the article Charles V. 

After the death of Charles, the kingdom of Spain 
feon loft great part of its confequence. Though Charles 
had ufed all his intereft to. get his fon Philip elected 
emperor of Germany, be had been totally difappointed ; 
and thus the grandeur of Philip II. never equalled that 
of his father. His dominions were alfo confiderably 
abridged by his tyrannical behaviour in the Netherlands. 

In confequence of this, the United Provinces revolted; Revolt of 
and after along and bloody war obtained their liberty’*., the United 
In this quarrel Elizabeth of England took part againft Provinces. 
Philip, which brought On a war with Spain. The great 
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Ioffes he fuftained in thefe. wars exhaufted the kingdom ces 
both of men and money, notwithftanding the great fums 
imported from America. Indeed, the difcovery and 
conqueft. of that country hath much impoverilhed, in- 

ftcad. 
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ft.-ad of enriching- Spain ; for thus the inhabitants have the mountain's, anti near the fea-coaft, the air is much 
been rendered lazy and averfe from every kind of ma- lefs fill try in fummer than in the Couth, efpecially in the 
nufaifure or traffic, which only can be a durable fburce lower parts of the country, and at a diftance from tue 
of riches and ftrength to any nation. The ruin of the fea. It feldom rains-here, except about the equinoxes: 
kingdom in this refpeift, however, was completed by the trofts are very gentle towards the fouth ; but on the 
Philip III. who, at the inlligation of the inquifition, mountains in the north and north-eaft the air is very 
and by the advice of his prime minifter the duke of fhnrp in winter. _ j 

Lerma, expelled from the kingdom all the Morefcoes or Though there are fome Tandy barren deferts in the Soilan<£ 
Moors, defcendants of the ancient conquerors cf Spain, fouth, and many barren mountains in the north, yet in produce. 
Thirty days only were allowed them to prepare f )r the greater part of the country, particularly in the val- 
their departure, and it was death to remain beyond leys and plains, the foil is goou, producing a great va- 
that time. The reafun for this barbarous decree was, riety of rich wines, oil, and fruits ; fuch as oranges, le- 
that thefe people were (till Mahometans in their hearts, mons, prunes, citrons, almonds, railins, dates, figs, chef- 
though they conformed externally to the rites ofChri- nuts, pomegranates, capers, pears, and peaches; but 
ftianity, and thus might corropt the true faith. The not a fufficiency of grain, which is chiefly owing to the 
Morefcoes, however, chofe themfelves a king, and at- neglefl of tillage. Wheat and barley are the mol 
tempted to oppofe the royal mandate ; but, being al- common grain ; the former of which is faid by fome to 
moft entirely unprovided with arms, they were foon be the belt in Europe- There is not much flax, hemp, 
obliged to fubmit, and all baniffied the kingdom. By oats, or hay, in Spain: but there is plenty ot honey, 
this violent and impolitic meafure, Spain loft aimoft a fait, fine wool, filk, and cotton ; and, in fome places, cf 
million of iaduftrious inhabitants ; and as the kingdom rice and fugar-canes. Here alfo are abundance of 
was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repeated mu ! es, and, in fome provinces, of horfes, together with 
emigrations to America, and enervated by luxury, it deer, wild-fowl, and other game, chamois 2nd other 
now fank into a ftate of languor from whence it has goats, but few horned cattle. Wolves are aimoft the 
never recovered. only wild beafts in the country. The herb kali, which 

In confequence of this languor, and the maladmini- is ufed in making fait, foap, and glafs, grows in great 
ftration of the Spanift governors, Portugal, which had plenty on the fea-lhore. The wild bulls, ufed in their 
been reduced by Philip II. revolted, and has ever fince bull-fights, are bred in Andalufia.*The feas about Ejpain 
been an independent kingdom;);. However, the me- are well ftoied with fifli ; among which is the anchovy, 
mory of what Spain once was, remained fora confider- in the Mediterranean. We may guefs at the number of 
able time, and the power of that kingdom long conti- fheep here by that of the fhepherds, which is faid to 
nued to be feared after it had ceafed to be powerful, be about forty thousand. The fheep that bear the fine 
In the time of queen Anne, a Britiffi army was feen fur wool move regularly, every furnmer, from fouth to 
the firft time in Spain, in order to fupport Charles of north, along the mountains, which yield a great variety 
Auftria again ft Philip the grandfon of Louis XIV. of fwcet herbs and plants, and return again towards 
The ill fuccefs of that attempt is related under the ar- winter. During this progrefs, large quantities of fait 
tide Britain, n° 342—359; and thus the crown of are dil’uibuted among them, and all poffible care is la- 
Spain fell to a branch of the boufe of Bourbon, in con- ken both of their health and fleeces. r4 g 

fequence of which the courts of France and Spain ge- The chief mountains are the Pyrenees, which ftretch Mountain?, 
nerally afled in the clofeft concert till the revolution, from the Mediterranean to-the Atlantic ocean, but not minerals, 
which at prefent aftonilhes Europe, put an end to rao- in a direift line, for near 200. miles : their breadth is, & c - 
narchial government in the former country. The wars in fome places, not lefs than 80 . ‘ That called the Pic 
of thefe two courts with Britain are related under tie Midi is of a prodigious height. Over thefe moun- 
that article and America ; and thefe, with an unfuc- tains there are cnly about five paffages out of Spain in- 
cefsful attempt on Algiers, and the threatened war re- to France, and thefe alfo narrow; even the valleys be- 
fpedting NootkjI Sound (fee that article), conftitute the tween the mountains are covered with thick and lofty 
moll important part of the Spanifh hiftory till the de- woods. The other chains in Spain are the Sierra 
pofition and execution of Louis XVI. of France. On d’Oeca, Sierra Molin®, Sierra Moreno, and Sierra No- 
that event Spain joined her forces to thefe of the Em- vada or the fnowy mountains. Near Gibraltar, oppol 
pire, Britain, and Pruffia, to chaftife the Convention, fite to Mount Abyla in Africa, [funds the celebrated 
and prevent thofe democratical principles which had Mount Calpe ; thefe were anciently called Hercules's 
peivaded France from being fprcad through the other pillars. The mountains yield great quantities of lim¬ 
itations of Europe. We cannot fay that her exertions ber for fhipping, which are conveyed by the Ebro and- 
added much to the ftrength of the alliance ; and being other rivers to the Mediterranean. According to the 
unable to defend herfclf agair.ft the furious inroads of ancient and modern writers, they abound alfo with gold, 
the republican troops, fhe was glad to make a feparate filvcr, iron, lead, tin, cinnabar, quickfilvcr, alum, vi- 
peace with the Convention. See Revolution. triol, copperas, lapis calaminai is, See. befidss gems, and 

The air of Spain, during the months of June, July, mineral waters both hot and cold. The gold and lilvci 

and Auguft, is excelfively hot in the day-time; but the mines are not worked at prefent,.but thofe of iron are. 
reft of the year it is pleafant and temperate. Even The negleft of the former is owing partly to the indo- 

during the above months it is very cool in the fhade ; lence.of the Spaniards, and partly to the gold and l iver 

and fo cold in the night, that it makes a traveller fhi- imported from America. Ecfides the rivers Minho, 
ver; and in the day-time the violent heat continues Douro, Tagus, Monda, Lima, and Guadiani, me> tion- 
cnly for about four or five hours. In the north,, on ed in Portugal, bat which have their foun.es in Spain, 
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•Religion* 


the moft confiderable are the Ebro, formerly Iberus , 
Guadalavier anciently Turla, Guadalquiver or Bcetis, 
Segura, and Xucar. 

The Spaniards are zealous Romanifts. Nowhere is 
there more pomp, farce, and parade, in what regards 
religion 5 and nov. here lefs true Chriftianity. Their 
zeal and their fuperltition exceed that of any other Ro¬ 
man Catholic country, unlefs perhaps wefhould except 
.Portugal. Nowhere did the inquifition reign with great¬ 
er terror ; there being no fubjeft who was not liable to 
beprofccured by the l:’y office, as it is called ; how¬ 
ever, the powers of that tribunal are now greatly dimi* 
rvfhed even in Spain. There are eight archbtfhops in 
Spain, feven in America, and one in Alia at Manilla ; 
each of which has his fuffragan bifhops. The arch- 
hifnop of Toledo is primate, chancellor of Caftile, and, 
by virtue of his office, privy-couneellor. He is faid to 
have a revenue of ioo,oool. Sterling per annum, or more. 
The k : ng nominates all archbifhops and bifhops; arid 
fince 1753 all fmall benefices are alfo in his gift. He 
has alfo lately obtained a power to tax ecciefiaftical pof- 
feffians, according to his pleafure and the exigency of 
affairs. Though the red of the nation is poor, the 
clergy are immenfely rich, and their revenues of all 
kinds very gteat. Mrffi of the towns and eftates 
belong to them, and are exempt from all public bur¬ 
dens ; yet their avarice is infatiable, efpeciaily that of 


degree. Spain is extremely well fitua’ed for trade : 
but moft of its produce is exported by foreigners, ex¬ 
cept what Is cairied to the Indies; and even with re¬ 
gard to that trade, they are little better than faftors to 
the Engliih, French, Dutch, and Italians. Smuggling, 
which was formerly carried to a great height, is now in 
a great meafure fuppreffed. Since the year 1750, the 
exportation of (liver hath been allowed on the payment 
of 3 percent. From 1735 almoft to 17 56, the'flotas 
and galleons were difeontinued, and the trade to Ame¬ 
rica carried on in regifter-fhips, which any merchant 
might fend, on permiffion obtained from the council of 
the Indies : but then the fiotas and galleons were re- 
ftored. The Affogue fhips are two veffels which carry 
quickfilver on the king’s account to Vera Cruz. There 
is a company which has an exclnfive grant for trading 
to the Caraccas; and another for trading to Porto Ri¬ 
co, the Bay of Honduras, the province of Guatimala 
and Hifpaniolabut the Spanifh part of the laft, it is 
faid, hath been lately ceded to the French. One {hip, 
and fometimes two, fails annually from Manilla, in the 
ifland of Luconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapul¬ 
co in Mexico: her cargo, which belongs to the con¬ 
vents, confifts of the principal commodities of that part 
of the world ; but the return from Acapulco is for the 
moft part made in money, and amounts to a vaft fum, 
as appeared from the treafure found on board the Aca- 



tbe Mendicant friars, though they profels poverty. 
Their commerce, which is free from all duties and im¬ 
perils, is alfo a rich fund to them. Though the Spa¬ 
niards are naturally men of wit and of an elevated genius, 
yet little progrefs in the fcier.ccs is to be expefted from 
•them, while thp clergy ufe their utmoft efforts to keep 
them in ignorance, branding all literary reffarches with 
the name of lierefy, and inveighing agair.ft the feats of 
themufes as the fchools of he'd, where the devil teaches 
forcery. There are 22 univerfities, and feveral acade¬ 
mies, in Spain ; but fo conftituted, and under fuch re- 
ftriftions, that they can never attain to any meafure of 
true learning. There are few printing-houfes in Spain; 
and moft of the books in that language are publiihed in 
other countries. 

Trade°and In re g ard to tra ^ e and manufaftures, the Spaniards 
3».anufac- ' are far from making fuch a figure as might be expeft- 
.lures. ed. Moft of the laborious work in their hufoandry, 
manufaiftures, and handicrafts, is performed by the 
French, efpeciaily in the two Caftiles and the midland 
provinces, the natives being either too lazy or too proud 
to (loop to fuch employments. By thefei means, the 
French ufually return with large fortunes to their own 
country. The chief manufaftures of Spain are tbofe of 
filk, wool, iron, copper, and other hirdwares; butthefe 
fall far (hurt of .the ftouriftring condition to which they 
might be brought-• hence a-great part of the treafures of 
America go to the foreign merchants, who fupply them 
with goods for that part of the world. However, it is 
certain, that Spain, fince it huh lad princes of the 
houfe of Bourbon upon the throne, hath improved its 
revenues, imreafed its forces by fea and land, and ap¬ 
plied itfelf more than it did before to manufa<ftures.and 
hufbandry ; having flvaken off, in fome meafure, that 
idle indolent difpofiuon which rendered it fo contemp- 
t-ible in the eyes of oilier nations ; but it will be aloBg 
time before they will be able to fupply the wants of 
their own country, and thofe of America, in any great 


pulco (hip taken by Lord Anfon. In return for the 
manufaftures fent to America, the Spaniards receive 
gold, filver, cochineal, indigo, the cocoa or chocolate 
nut, logwood and other dyeing woods, fugar, tobacco, 
fnuff, and other produftions of that part of the world ; 
fupplying moft part of Europe and Afia with the filver 
which they bring from thence in their galleons. In the 
time of the Moors and Goths, this kingdom was ex¬ 
ceedingly populous. It is faid to have then contained 
between twenty and thirty millions ; whereas now it 
does not contain above nine; and this, among other 
caufes, is owing to the pride and lazinefs of the inhabi¬ 
tants, want of manufaftures and good regulation?, ne- 
gleft of the mines and agriculture, the expulfion of the 
Moors, the peopling of America, heavy taxes, the great 
number of convents, exceffive 'venery, and the confe- 
quent infecundity of both fexes. Their debauchery and 
fterility are partly occafioned by their way of living ; 
for they make great ufe of fpices,~and drink a great 
deal of chocolate, and ftrong wine mixed with brandy. 

The caufes affigned for the want of people in Spain will 
account in fome meafure for its poverty; notwithstand¬ 
ing it is computed that it receives one year with an¬ 
other, fetting a fide other fums, above 26 millions of 
pieces of eight, in regiftered gold and filver. As moft 
of the manufaftures that are fent to America are fur- 
niilied by Britain, France, Italy, and Holland, fo,a 
great part of the treafure brought home by the gal¬ 
leons is paid to the merchants of thofe nations. 

The conftitution of Spain is at prefent an abfolute Conititu- 
hereditary monarchy, where the females inherit in de-1 ion and go- 
fault of the male?. The king, in his title, enumerates vernment. 
moft of the provinces and particular parts of the domi¬ 
nions he has been or is poffeffed of. In fpeaking of 
him, he is commonly called his Catholic Majejly, or the 
Catholic King, The hereditary prince is commonly 
ftyled Prince of AJlurias, and the other royal children 
Infants, The kings of Spain are never crowned ; they 


feem 
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Spain- feern to have a power to difpofe of the Crown to what 
branch of the royal family they pleafe. For the admi¬ 
niftration of the government and of juftice, here are fe- 
veral councils and tribunals; as the junto or cabinet- 
council, the privy-council, the council of war, the coun¬ 
cil of Caftile, the council of the inquifition, the council 
of finances, the council of the Indies, thefeven courts 
of royal audiences, &c. 

Bourgo- The general hiftory of Spain proves how great an 
aime’s Tra- influence' the Cortes had in former times in the moft 
velsin important gfiairs of government; fuch as war or peace, 

Spam. an j the levying of taxes. , But during a long courfe of 

years they have not been aflembled, except for the fake 
of form ; and the fovereigns, without violence, or for¬ 
mally reje&ing their intervention, have found means to 
elude their authority- They promulgate from the throne 
certain ordinances under the name of Pragmatics, the 
preambles of which give tvs td underfland, that they 
claim the lame authority as if they had been publilhed 
in the alfemblv of the Cortes ; who are never convo¬ 
ked but at the acceffion of a new monarch, to admini- 
fter to him an oath in the name of the nation, and to 
{wear fidelity to him. As this event happened fo late¬ 
ly as the month of September 1-789, when the prefemt 
king of Spain received the homage of all his fubjedts in 
the church of St Jerome at Madrid, it may not be un¬ 
acceptable to give an account of the ufual mode of af- 
fembling them. 

“ On this occafion letters of convocation are fent to 
all the Grandees ; to all perfons bearing titles of Caf¬ 
tile ; to all the prelates ;. and to every city which has a 
right to fend deputies to the Cortes. The two firft 
clafles reprefent the nobility ; the prietts. fit in the name 
of the clergy ; and the cities, which depute one of their 
magiftrates, reprefent the people.” 1 Except on the 
above-mentioned occafion, the Cortes of the whole 
kingdom have been aflembled but twice during the 
prelent century, and only once upon public bUfinefs, in 
the year 1713, when Philip V." convoked them to give 
their approbation to the Pragmatic Sart&ion, which 
changed the order of fucceffion tp the throne. .-They 
are ftill confulied, for the fake of form, in certain cafes ; 
.but then,, the members -of which they are compofed 
correfpond with each other without affemblkig. At 
their breaking up in 1713, it was regulated, that they 
ibould be repreiented by a permanent committee, whofe 
office it fhould be to watch over the adminiftration of 
that part of the taxes known by the name of Millanes, 
and which had been granted under Philip II- with the 
formal confent of the Cortes, upon certain conditions, 
which die monarch fvvore to obferve. . They retained 
the adminiftration of thefe imports until the year 1718,. 
when cardinal Alberoni, whole ardent and imperious ge¬ 
nius Was irritated at fuch lhackles, transferred it to the 
hands of the lbvereign. From that time,, the afl’embiies 
©f the deputies of the kingdom have received no more 
of the revenues of the ftate than is neceflary to pay. the 
falaries and defray the expences of the members. Thefe 
are eight in number, and are cholen in the following 
manner All the provinces of Caftile unite to nominate 
fix ; Catalonia and Majorca, appoint one; and the re¬ 
gen. ies of Valentia and Arragon eleft the eighth. Thefe 
deputies hold their places fix years, at the end of which 
a new eledlion takes place in the fame manner. As a 
ifilift of tfteir ancient rights, they ftill retain the grivi- 


lege of being, by virtue of their places, members of the fpafnc. 
council of finances, by which the fovereign comrauni- w> 
cates to the nation the neceffity of levying any new tax ; 
and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the 
royal refolution, is a fliadow of the confent of the Cor¬ 
tes, without which taxes could not formerly be either 
levied or augmented. But it is eafy to perceive how 
feeble this rampart of liberty muft be; which is only 
formed of a lmall number of citizens, who pofltfs but. 
little real power; are under the control of govern¬ 
ment, from which they expeft favours and preferments 
and who, after all, reprefent the moft numerous indeed,, 
but leaft refpedj^d, part of the nation. The provinces, 
of Bifcay and mvarre, which have aflemblies and par¬ 
ticular privileges, fend alfo, on fomeoccafions, deputies, 
to the throne ; but they do not make a part of the 
body of the deputies of the kingdom, and their con- 
ftituents fix at pleafure the obj.edt and duration of their, 
temporary miSton. 

3’lie adminiftration of Spain is divided into fix prin¬ 
cipal departments. The minifter for foreign affairs is. 
in many refpe<5ts the directing minifter, and receives, as. 
amark of diftindtion, the title of fecr.etary of ftate. The; 
minifter of war has but a circunafcribed authority, He. 
is prefident of the council of war, which is rather a tri¬ 
bunal than, a board of adminiftration ; but the infpec- 
torsof the infantry, and thofe of the cavalry, dragoons, 
and provincial regiments, draw up a ftatement of what¬ 
ever relates to the corps of which they have the direc¬ 
tion; and the minifter at war has only to prefent the 
memorials they g've in to the king. The marine mi¬ 
nifter has no aflociates. The chiefs of the three de¬ 
partments of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz, and in-- 
fpedtors of the marine, are named by the king, on the 
reprefentation of the minifter; but the marine ordi¬ 
nances prepared by him al ine, require only the fane-’ 
tion of the king. The minifter of the finances fhould, 
properly be under the infpedfion. of the fuprrintendant- 
general of that department; but thefe two offices were, 
feme time fince united, and will probably be fo conti¬ 
nued ; for the feparation of them would multiply, with¬ 
out neceffity,. the fpr-ings of government; and the in- 
terefts of the ftatfi require that they fhould be Amplified, 
as much as permanent forms, thofe facred bulwarks cf. 

Juftice and property, will admit. 

The higher nobility confill of cotints, marqnifes, 
and dukes. The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others,.next the king and princes of the blood, are na¬ 
med out of thefe.. They have the'privilege of being, 
covered in the king’s prefence,, who Ityles them in Lis’ 
letters Iliujlrious ; and in fpeaking to them or of them,. 
t/heir Eminencles : but there are others befides the gran¬ 
dees who are covered in the king’s prefence ; as cardi-. 
nals, nuncios,, arebbifbops, the grand prior of Caftile' 
and the-grand prior of Malta, the generals of the ordci s 
of St Dominic and St Francis, ambafladors of crowned 
heads,, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the, ' 
three military orders of St James, Cfla'rava, snd Al¬ 
cantara,^ when the king affilts at their refpedtive chap¬ 
ters in quality of grandmafter. No grandee can be ap¬ 
prehended for any crime but by the exprefs order of the ' 
king ;, and they have many other privileges befides 
thefe. The inferior nobility ftyle themfelves Cavelieros. 
and Hidalgos . 

Qf the orders in Spain,, that of the golden fleece, is 
^ llifc 
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-%aln- the principal: which was inftituted iti 1430 by Philip 
the good duke of Burgundy, and is common now to 
the kings of Spain and the houfe cf Ajuftria. The or¬ 
der of St Jago de Ccmpofttili was inftituted in the year 
1175 by Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The order of 
Calatrava was founded by Sancho III. of Caftiie. The 
order of Alcantara owes its inflitution to Ferdinand II. 
king of Leon. The three laft orders have large com- 
rnanderies or eftates annexed to them. The mailers of 
them -were once fo power!ul, that they difputed the 
king’s authority over them ; whereupon the king pro¬ 
cured thofe mafterffiips to be conferred on himfelf by 
the Pope, that they might no longer s^ilme an inde¬ 
pendency of the Hate. The knights ofthefe three or¬ 
ders areefteemed noblemen. 

In the laft century, the revenues of Spain amounted 
to 32 or 33 millions of .livrts.; but afterwards they 
were fo reduced, that they did not exceed feven or 
eight millions. At prefent, the revenues of the crown 
ariling .in Spain are computed at five millions Sterling per 
annutn, befides what arifes from America. The filver 
mines there are inexhauftible; and of the produce of 
theft a fifth belongs to the king. The taxes in Spain 
are numerous and heavy. The land forces, in time of 
peace, are computed at about 80,000 : and in time of 
war, mull be much more numerous. Their navy at 
prefent cannot be afcertained, 

- The language of this country, efpecially that fpoken 
in Caftiie, which is by far the pure ft, approaches the 
neareft to the Latin of any language in Europe, mixed 
with Arabic words and terminations introduced by the 
Moors. In fome provinces, the vulgar tongue is a dia¬ 
lect of the old French, or rather Gafcon, which is little 
underftood in the others. In Bifcay, the language is 
laid to be a d'aleft of the Gothic or Celtic, and to have 
feme analogy with the Welch and Irilh. As to what 
regards the charafter of the Spaniards, they do not want 
either an "inclination or capacity for the fciences; but 
have hardly an opportunity of acquiring any true learn¬ 
ing or knowledge, at leaftin their fchools and univerfi- 
ties. They are admired for their fecrecy, conftancy, 
gravity, patience in adverfity, and loyalty. They are 
alfo faid to be true to their word, great enemies to ly¬ 
ing, and fo nice and jealous in point of honour, that 
they will flick at nothing to wipe off any (lain that is 
cart upon it. Among their vices and defects are reck¬ 
oned their pri Je arid contempt of foreigners, their indo¬ 
lence, lazinefs, lull, bigotry, and credulity in ’believing 
the.feigned miracles and legends of their monks. They 
are alfo faid to be extremely paffionate, jealous, and vin¬ 
dictive ; and-are noted, above any other European na¬ 
tion, for defpifingand neglecting agriculture, arts, and 
manufaftures. 

We will here fubjoin fome directions for travelling in 
Spain by Mr. Townfend, a late refpeftable traveller j as 
they will enable the reader to form a'more di ft in ft no¬ 
tion of the Hate of that country than he could obtain 
from general description. 

<< To travel commodioufly in Spain, a man ffiould’ 
have a good conftitution, two good fervants, letters of 
credit for the principal cities, and a proper introduc¬ 
tion to the belt families, both of the native inhabitants 
and of ftrangers fettled in the country. 
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which one fhould be fufficiently acquainted with the art 
of cooking, and with the fuperior art of providing for 
the journey ; which implies a perfedt knowledge of the 
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language will be eafily acquired. 

; His fervants (heaid be a Spaniard and a of 


country through which he is to pafs, that he may fecure 
a flock of wine, bread, and meat, in places where thefe 
excel, and fuch a flock as may be fufficient to carry him 
through the diftridls in which thefe are not to be ob¬ 
tained. For himfelf, iris fervants, and his baggage, he 
fhould purchafe three ftror.g mules, able to fuppoit the 
load which is to be put uppn them. In his baggage he 
fhould have (beets, a mattrefs, a blanket, and a quilt, a 
table-cloth, knives, forks, and fpoons, with a copper 
vcflel fufficiently capacious to boil his meat. This fhould 
be fumiftied with a cover and lock. Each of. the fer¬ 
vants fliould have a gun flung by the fide of his mule. 

“ To travel as an economift in Spain, a man mud be 
contented to.take his chance for conveyance, and either 
go by the poll, wherever it is eftablifhed ; or join with 
officers, going to their various ftations ; to hire a coach, 
or quietly relign himfelf to a calafti, a calafine, a horfe, 
a mule, or a borrico. This laft is the mod conve¬ 
nient for the purpofe of croffing the country, or of wan¬ 
dering among the mountains. If he is to traverfe any 
diftriff infefted by banditti, it will be fafe for him to 
go by the common carriers, in which cafe he will be 
mounted on a good mule, and take the place which 
would have been occupied by dime bale of goods. Any 
one, who is fond of botany, ftr fhort exctirfions, wall 
make choice of a borrico. This is always to be had. 
when, as in fome villages, neither horfe nor mule are to 
be obtained- I have ufed this honourable appellation 
for the moft patient of all animals, becaufe I would not 
{hock the delicacy of a young traveller, by telling him, 
at his firft letting out, that he may fometimes find him¬ 
felf under the neceffity of riding upon an ais. He muft, 
however, know, for his confolation, that an aft does 
not appear fo contemptible in Spain as in the colder re¬ 
gions of the north. 

“ The beft time for him to begin this expedition is 
in autumn, when he may goby Bayonne, Burgos, Val¬ 
ladolid, and Segovia, haftening to the court at St Ilde- 
femfo. Here he is to procure letters for the chief cities 
in Spain. On thefe will depend the whole pleafure of 
his excurfiOn. During the winter he may fee all the 
fouth of Spain, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gib¬ 
raltar, Malaga, Granada, Cartbagena, Murcia, Alicant, 
Valencia, and Barcelona. Returning by Zaragoza to 
Aranjuez in thefprin^, he may follow the Merino flock 
to the mountains of the north, whilft the country, on 
wffiich he has turned his back, is rendered unfit for tra¬ 
velling, by the diffolving heats, by want of provifions, 
and by malignant fevers. This feafon will be beft em¬ 
ployed in Galicia, the Afturias, and the provinces of 
Bifcay, taking Salamanca and Leon in the way-” 

New Spain. See Mexico. 

SPALATRO, or Spaeatto, a rich, populous, and 
ftn ng town of the republic of Venice, capital of Ve¬ 
netian Dalmatia, with a good harbour and an archbi- 
(ho p’s fee. Here arc the ruins of the palace of Diocle- 
fian, of which the late Mi Robert Adam publiftied irs 
1764 ?- fplendid account, enriched with 71 folio plates. 
In 1784, Spalatro was nearly depopulate i by the plague. 
It is llrong ivy iituafon, being built on a peninfula, which 
is joined to Terra Firma by a neck of land half a mile 
over. It is felted c» the Gulf of Venice, 3.5 miles 

fouth- 
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fouth-c.tfl of Sebenico, and 102 north-weft of Ragufa. 
E. Long. 17. 31. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

SPAN, a meafure taken irorri the fpace between the 
tlvimS and the tip of the little finger when both are 
ftretched out. The fpan is eftimaLed at three hand’s 
breadths or nine inches. 

SPANDRELL, the fclid work on each haunch of 


an arch, to keep it from fpreading. 

.SPAN HEIM (Ezekiel), a learned writer in the 
17th century, was born at Geneva in 1629; and 
in 1642 went to Leyden to ftudy. Here he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf to great advantage ; and his reputation 
fpreading, Charles Louis eledtor palatine fent tor him 
to be tutor to his only fon. This tafk our author dif- 
charged to the entile fatisfadtion of the eledtor ; by 
whom he was alfo employed in divers negotiations at 
foreign courts. Pie afterwards entered into the fervice 


of the eledtor of Brandenburgb, who in 1680 fent him 
envoy-extraordinary to the court of France, and foon 
after made him a minifter of flate. After the peace of 
Ryf'wic, he was again fent on an embaffy to France, 
where he continued from the year 1697 to 1702. The 
eledtor of Brandenburgh having during that interval af¬ 
firmed the title of King of Prujfia, conferred on him the 
title and dignity of a baron. In 1702 he left France ; 
and went ambaffador to England, where he had been 
feveral times. Here he died in 1710, aged 81 years. 
It is furprifing, that in difcharging the duties of a pub¬ 
lic minifter with fo much exadtnefs, and amidft fo ma¬ 


ny different journeys, he could find time enough to 
write the feveral books publifhed by him. It may be 
faid of him that he acquitted himfelf in his negotiations 
like a perfon who had nothing elle in his thoughts ; 
and that he wrote like a man who had fpent his whole 
time in his ftudy. The principal of his works are, 
1. Deprajlantia et ufu numifmatum antiquorum; the bed 
edition of which is in two volumes folio. 2. Several 


leiters or diflertations on fcarce and curious medals. 3. 
A preface and notes to the edition of the emperor Ju¬ 
lian’s works, printed at Leipfic in 1696, folio. 

SPANIEL, in zoology. See Canis. 

SPAR, in mineralogy, a name given to thofe earths 
which break eaftly into rhomboidal, cubical, or lamina¬ 
ted fragments with polifhed furfaces. As the term 
fpar is thus applied to ftones of different kinds, without 
any regard to the ingredients of which they are com- 
poied, fome additional term mu ft be ufed to exprefs the 
conftituent parts as well as the figure ; for in fiance, cal¬ 
careous fpar, gypfeous fpar, &c. The fpars found in 
Britain and Ireland are of four different fpecies; opaque, 
refunding, diaphanous, and ftaladtitical. 1. The opaque 
fpar is rhomboidal, hexangular, and triangular, of va¬ 
rious colours, and is found in mines in Wales, Derby- 
fhire, &c. and at Ovens near Cork. 2. The refradting 
fpar is rhomboidal, fhows objedts feen through it double, 
and fometimes 8, 12, or 16 images at once. It is 
frequent in the lead mines of Derbyfhire, Yorkfhire, 
Sec. 3. Diaphanous fpar is rhomboidal, triangular, 
hexangular, pyramidal or columnar ; and is found in 
mines, quarries, and caverns, in many different places. 
4. Staladlitical fpar, icicle or drop-ftone, is formed by 
the running or dropping of water, containing a large 
proportion of calcareous earth. It is opaque, generally 
laminated, but from accidental circumftances affumes va- 
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rious forms. It occurs at Knarfb: rough in Yo.kfliire, 
and at Ovens near C tE 

A new fpecies of fpar has lately been found in the 
Eaft Indies, which, from its extreme hardnefs, approach¬ 
ing to that of a diamond, is called a ’amanthn: J'par. It 
was diicnveied by Dr Black of Edinburgh to be a di- 
ftindt fpecies. Happening one day to viiit a lapidary, 
it was fhown to him among other fpecirnens as a ftone 
that was ufed in the Eaft Indies for poliihing gems, and 
grinding other hard fubftances. Dr Black immediately 
fingled out a fpecimen which he fent to Mr Grevillc, 
who requefted M. Klaproth to analyze it. 

There are two varieties of this fpar ; one of them 
comes from China, and cryftallizes in hexagonal prifms 
without pyramids, the length of the fuies varying from 
fix to twelve lines; their breadth being about nine, of 
a grey colour with different fhades. Though the en¬ 
tire pieces are opaque, the thin laminae are tranfparent, 
and when broken, its furface appears flightly ftriated. 
Its cryftals are covered with a very fine and ftrongly 
adhering cruft, compofed offcales offilvery mica, mixed 
with panicles of red feld-fpar. Sometimes the furface 
has martial pyrites or yellow fulphuret of iron adhering 
to it. Its hardnefs is fo great, that it ne t only cuts 
glafs as eafily as the diamond, but even fcratches rock- 
cryftal and other very hard ftones. Its fpecific gravity 
is to that of water as 3710 to 1000. Sometimes it 
contains cryftallized grains of magnetic oxyd of iron, 
which may be feparated from the ftone when pulveri¬ 
zed by means of the loadflone. 

The other kind found in Hindoftan is of a whiter co¬ 
lour, and of a more laminated texture than the former : 
the grains of iron contained in it are likewife of a fmal- 
ler fize than thofe of the former ; they are not diffufed 
through its fubftance, but only adhere to its furface. 

Th is fpar is exceedingly difficult to analyze. To do 
fo, M. Klaproth was obliged to melt it no lefs than 1 2 
times with 15 parts of foda or mineral alkali, in a filver 
crucible ; the heat being each time continued for five 
hours as ftrong as the crucible could bear. After each 
fufion the mafs was foftened by boiling diftilled wa- 
ter, filtering and precipitating by acids the fmall quan¬ 
tity of earth which the alkali had diffolved ; and laftly, 
that portion which had not been decompofed was di- 
gefted at different times with concentrated and boiling 
acids. By this tedious procefs he at length found, 
that the fpar confifted of alumine and another kind of 
earth, in the proportion to 2 to 1, the nature of which 
is not underftood. It is not filiceous earth, as it does 
not combine with fixed alkalis in a melting heat; and 
for want of opportunities to make a fufficient number 
of experiments, our author was unable to determine 
whether it be a fixth fimple earth, or a compofition of 
two or more earths which he was not able to feparate. 

From a letter of M. Morveau to Mr Crell, it ap¬ 
pears that this ftone is alfo found in France. A fmall 
bit of this was tried by him ia prefence of Mr Wedge- 
wood, and he found that its fpecific gravity was fuperior 
to the fpar of China, being no lefs than 4.1803, and 
the true adamantine fpar of China gave 3.8222. 

SPARGANIUM, bur-reed, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of moncecia, and to the 
order of triandria ; and in the natural fy Item ranged 
under the 3d order, Calamaria. The amentum of the 
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male flower U voundifli, the calyx is triphyllous, and 
there is no corolla. The amentum of the female flower 
refembles that of the male. The Sigma is bifid ; the 
fruit is a dry berry containing one feed. There are,two 
fpecies, the ereflum and natans, both of them natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1. The Ereflum, great bur* 
reed, has a Item two or three feet high, ereff, firm, and 
branched ; the lower leaves are triangular, the upper 
ones plain. The male heads ate much fmaller than the 
female. This fpecies flowers in July, and is frequent 
on the banks of rivers and lakes and near ftagnant wa¬ 
ters. . 2. The Natans, floating or little bur-reed, has a 
ftalk about two feet long. The leaves float, are about 
a foot long, one-fourth of an inch wide at the bafe, and 
one-eighth in the middle, and end in a point. The male 
fphoerules are generally three, and all feflile ; the female 
are commonly three, the two lower being fupported on 
peduncles, the uppermoft feflile. It flowers in July, 
and grows in pools and lakes, but is rare. 

SPARMANN 1 A, in botany ; a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of polyandria, and to the order of 
nionogynia. The corolla confifts of four petals, and is 
bent back ; the neftaria are numerous, and fwell a little ; 
the calyx is quadriphyllous; the capfule is angulated, 
quinquelocular and echinatech There is only one ipe- 


place—In the time of the Perfian war, Leonidas the Sparta, 
Spartan king diftinguilhed himfelf in fuch a manner, as 
to become the admiration not only of that but of every Leonidas 
fueceeding age.. It being refolved in a general council undertakes 
to defend the ftraits of Thermopylae againll the Per-to defend 
flans, 7000 §, foot were put under the command of Leo- t ^f® ra ‘ ts 
nidas, of whom, however, only 300 were Spartans. ° 
Leonidas did not think it practicable to defend the pafs gainftthe 
againft fuch multitudes as the Perfian king commanded ; Perfians. 
and therefore, privately told his friends, that his defign § See Ana- 
was to devote himfelf to death for his country-. charfisV 

Xerxes advancing near the ftraits, was ftrangely fur- ’’ 

prifed to find that the Greeks were refolved to difpute y 
his paifagc ; for he had always flattered himfelf, that on 
his approach they would betake themfelves to flight, 
and npt attempt to oppofe his innumerable forces. 
However, Xerxes (fill entertaining fome hopes of their 
flight, waited four days without undertaking any thing, 
on purpofe to give them time to retreat. During this 
time, he ufed his utmoft endeavours to gain and corrupt 
Leunidas, promifing to make him mailer of all Greece 
if he wouldi come over to his intereft. His offers being' 
rejected with contempt and indignation, the king order¬ 
ed him by an herald to deliver up his arms. Leonidas, 
in a Ryle and with a fpirit truly laconical, anfwered, 


cies, the African,a. 

SPARROW, in ornithology. See Fringilla. 

SfeARROir-Ha<wl! % in ornithology. See Falco. 

SpARRow-Grafs . See Asparagus. 

SPARRY-acid. See Flour- Acid, and Chemistry- 
hidex. 

SPARTA, or Lacedaemon, the capital of the 
country of Laconia in Greece, an ancient and moft re¬ 
nowned Rate, the inhabitants of which have been in all 
agejs celebrated for the Angularity of their laws ,and cha- 
1. rafter .—The hiftory of Sparta for many ages is entirely 
7 he hiftory, f a g u l ous ^and theamhenticaccounts commenceonly with 
° f ft P i ar fa the'celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, who flouriflied about 
Woultill. 870 B. C. See the article Lycurgus. 
the time of After his,death, the firft important tranfaction which 
Lycurgus, we find- mentioned in the Spartan hiftory is the Melfe- 
nian war, which commenced in the year 75 2 B. C. and 
ended in the total reduction of the Meffenian territory. 


Comeithyfelf, and take them.” Xerxes, at this, re¬ 
ply, tranfported with rage, commanded the Medes and 
Lillians to march againft them, take them all alive, and 3 
bring them to him in fetters. The Medes, not able to ThePer- 
ftand the fhock of the Greeks, fnon betook themfelves fi ans repu¬ 
te flight: and in their room Hydarnes was ordered to ^ 
advance with that body Which was called Immortal, and fl aU ghter 
confjftedof 10,coo chofen men ; but when thefe came 
to clofe with the Greeks, they fucceeded no better than 
the Medes and Ciffians, being obliged to retire with 
great flaughter. . The next day the Perfians, reflecting 
on the fmall number of their enemies, and fuppofing fo- 
many of them to be wounded that they could not pof- 
fibly maintain a fecond fight, refolved to make another 
attempt; but could not by any efforts make the Greeks- 
give way ; on the contrary, they were themfelves put 
to a fhameful flight. The valour of the Greeks exert¬ 
ed itfe-lfon this occafion in a manner fo extraordinary, 


as related under the article Messenia. During this 
period, according to fome authors, a great change took 
place in the government of Sparta. This was the crea¬ 
tion -of the ephori, which is alcribed to one of the kings 
named ‘Theopompus. This man perceiving that there 
was a neceffity for leaving magiftrates to execute the 
laws, when, the kings were obliged to be in the field, 
appointed the magiftrates abovementioned,. who after¬ 
wards made fo great a figure in the ftate (fee Ephori). 
0ne great privilege of the ephori was, that they did 
not rife up at the pretence of the kings, as all other: ma- 
o-iftrates did : another was, that if the kings offended 
againft the laws, the ephori took cognizance of the of¬ 
fence, and- inflifted a fuitable puniihment. From the 
firft election of the ephori, the year was denominated, 
as at Athens, from the firft election of the archons. 

The conqpeft of Meflenia gave Sparta the fuperiority 
over the re It of the ftates,excepting only that of Athens, 
which for a long time, continued to be a very trouble- 
fome rivalbut the contefts between thefe two rival 
(fates have been fo fully related under the article At- 
•xjca, that nothing more is requifite to be added, in this 


that Xerxes is faid to have three times leaped from his 
throne, apprehending the entire deftruftion of his army, 

Xerxes having loft all hopes of forcing his way 
through troops that were determined to conquer or 
die, was extremely perplexed and doubtful what mea- 
fures he fhouid take in this pofture of affairs ; when one T jj e y are 
Epialtes, in expeftation of a great reward, came to him, fhown a 
and difcovered a fecret paflage to the top of the hill way over 
which overlooked and- commanded the Spar-tan forces, the hill to. 
The king immediately ordered Hydarnes thither with■ f “ rr ° und , 
his felect- body of 10,000 Perfians; who marching all tbc ree S * 
night, arrived at break of day, and poffefled themfelves 
of that advantageouspoft. The Phocteaus, who defend¬ 
ed this pafs, being overpowered' by the enemy’s nam- 
bers, retired with precipitation to the very top of the- 
mountain, prepared to die gallantly. But Hydarnes 
negleding to gurfue them,marched down the mountain 
with all poffible expedition, in order to attack thofe- 
who defended the ftraits in the rear. Leonidas being 
now apprifed that, it was impofllble to bear up againft 
the enemy, obliged the reft of his allies to retire : but; 
he Raid himfelf,.. with, the Thelgians,Thebans, and 30a. 

Lace.. 
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Sporta. Lacedemonian?, all refolved to die with their leader ; 
w who being told by the oracle, that either Sparta fliould 
be deffroyed or the king lofe his life, determined with¬ 
out the lead hesitation to facrifice himfelf for his coun¬ 
try. The Thebans indeed remained again ft their incli¬ 
nation, being detained by Leonidas as hoft.iges ; for 
they were fui’peeteJ to ftvour the Perfians. The Thef- 
pians, with their leader Hemophilus, could not by any 
means be prevailed upon to abandon Leonidas and the 
Spartans. The augur Megiltias, who had foretold the 
event of this enterpiize, being prefled by Leonidas to 
retire, fenthome his only ton; but remained himfelf, 
and died by Leonidas. Tiiofe who ilatd did not feed 
thcmfelves with any hopes of conquering or efcaping, 
but looked upon ThermopyIts as their graves; and when 
Leonida 1 , exhorting them to take feme nourifliment, 
laid, that they fhoiild all fup together with Pluto, with 
one accord they fet up a lliout of joy, as it they had 
been invited to a banquet. 

Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the rifing of 
the fun, began to move with the whole body of his ar- 
? my, as he had been adviied by Epialtes, Upon their 
killed with a PP roac ^> Leonidas advanced to the broadeft part of 
allhis men. the paffage, and fell upon the enemy with fuch undaunt¬ 
ed courage and refoluiuti, that the Perlian officers were 
obliged to Hand behind the divilions they commanded, 
in order to prevent the flight of their men. Great num¬ 
bers of the enemy tailing into the fea, were drowned, 
others were trampled under foot by their own men, and 
a great many killed by the Greeks j who knowing they 
could not avoid death upon the arrival of thol'e who 
were advancing to fall up; n their rear, exerted their 
utmoft efforts. In this adtion fell the brave Leonidas ; 
which Abrocomes and Hyperanthes two of the bro¬ 
thers of Xerxes, obferving, advanced with great refolu- 
tion to feize his body, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. 
But the Lacedemonians, more eager to defend it than 
their own lives, repulfed the enemy four times, killed 
both the brothers of Xerxes, with many other command¬ 
ers of diftindtion, and refeued the body of their beloved 
general out cf the enemy’s hands. But in the mean 
time, the army that was led by the treacherous Epialtes, 
advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the nar¬ 
rowed place of the paifage, and drawing all together 
except theThebans,polled themfelves on a rifmgground. 
in this place they made head againfl the Perlians, who 
poured in upon them on all fides, till at length, not 
vanquifhed, but oppreffed and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they all fell, except one who efcaped to Sparta, where 
he was treated as a coward and traitor to his country ; 
but afterwards made a glorious reparation in the battle 
of Platwa, where he diftinguifhed himfelf in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner. Some time alter, a magnificent monu¬ 
ment was eredted at Thermopylte, in honour of thofe 
brave defenders of Greece, with two inferiptions ; the 
one general, and relating to all thofe who died on this 
occafion, importing, that the Greeks of Peloponnefus, 
to the number only of 400c, made head againft the Per- 
fian army, confiding of 3,000,000. The other related 
to the Spartans in particular, and was compofed by the 
poet Simonides, to this purport: “ Go, paflenger, and 
acquaint the Spartans that we died here in obedience to 
their juft commands.” At thofe tombs a funeral ora¬ 
tion was yearly pronounced in honour of the dead he¬ 
roes, and public games performed with great folemnity, 


wherein rone but the Lacedemonians and The/pians t-p.u-ta. 
had any fhare, tofhow that they alone were concerned v "*“ 
in the glorious defence of Thermopylae. 6 

At the end of the 77th Olympiad, a mod dreadful 
earthquake happened at Sparta, in which, according to ^ 5 9 

iJiodor us, 20,000 perfon-. lod their lives ; and Plutarch 
tells us, that only five houfes were left danding in the 
whole city. On this occafion the Helotes or flaves, 
whom the Spartans had all along treated with the tit- 
mod cruelty, attempted to revenge themfelve=, by ra¬ 
king up arms, and marching directly to the ruins of ihe 
city, in hope* of cutting off at o; ce thofe who had eka- 
ped irom the earthquake. But in this they were pie- 
vented by the prudence of the Spartan king Archida- 
nrms ; for he, obferving that the citizens were more de*- 
firous of preferving their effedts than taking care ot 
their own lives, caufed an alarm to be founded, as if he 
had known that an enemy was at hand. On this the 
citizens armed themfelves in hafte with fuch weapons 
as they could come at; and having marched a little 
way from the city, met the Helotes, whom they foon 7 
compelled to retire. The latter, however, knowing War with 
that they had now no mercy to expect from thofe who the Hclo- 
had already treated them with fuch cruelty, refolved to tcs> 
defend themfelves to thelaff. Having therefore feized 
a fea-port town in Melfenia, they from thence made 
fuch incurfions into the Spartan territories, that they 
compelled thofe imperious mailers toafk affiftance from 
the Athenians. This was immediately granted ; but 
when the Spartans faw that the Ikill of the Athenians 
in befieging towns was much greater than their own, 
they became jealous, and difmiffed their allies, telling 
them, that they had now no farther occafion for their 
fervices. On this the Athenians left them in difguft ; . 

and as the Helotes and Meffenians did not choofe to 
come to an engagement with a Spartan army in the 
field, but took fhelter in their fortified places, the war 
was protradted for ten years and upwards. At laft the 
Helotes were reduced to their former mifery ; and the 
Meffenians were obliged to leave Peloponnefus, on pain 
of being made flaves alfo. Thefe poor people were 
then received by the Athenians, who granted them 
Naupadtus for their refideuce, and afterwards brought 
them back to a part of their own country, from whence 
in the courfe of the Peloponnefian war they had driven 
the Spartans. 

In the year 431 B. C. the Peloponnefian war com- Witll 8 tJie 
menced ; of which a full account has been given under Athenians 
the article Attica, n° 116—165. It ended moft un- and Pcr- 
fortunately for the Athenians ; their city being taken fians. 
and difmantled, as related in the article abovemention- 
ed. Thus were the Spartans raifed to the higheft pitch 
of glory ; and, in the reign of Agefilaus, they feemed 
to be on the point of fubverting the Perfian empire, as 
related under the article Persia, n° 34. Buthere their 
good fortune and their views of empire were fuddenly 
checked. Agefilaus had carried on the war in Afia. 
with the greateft fuccefs; and as he would hearken to 
no terms of accommodation, a Perfian governor named 
Titkraujles, having firft attempted in vain to bribe the 
king, difpatched Timocrates the Rhodian with 50 ta¬ 
lents into Greece, in order to try whether he could 
there meet with any perfons lefs incorruptible than the 
Spartan monarch. This agent found many who incli¬ 
ned to accept his offers; particularly in Thebes, Co- 
4N 2 rintb. 
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Sparta, rinth, aid Argos. By diftributing the money in a pro- of the Spartan army"In vain. At fea they were da- f-p.i-u. 
per manner, he inflamed the inhabitants of thefe three feated by Timotheus the fon of Canon; and by land 
A general cities againft the Spartans; and of all others the The- the battle of Leuftra pat an end to the fuperiority The pown 

combina- bans came into his terms with the greateft readinefs. which Sparta had held'over Greece for near 500 years, of Sp.ure 

tien againft They law that their antagonifts would not of their own See Leuctra. entirety , 

Sparta. accoid break: with any-of the ftates of Greece, and did After this dreadful deie.it, the Spartans had occa’Ion k r <k :l: - 

not choofe to begin the war themfelves, becaufe the to exert all their courage and refolution. Thewo.nen 
chiefs of the Periian faftion were unwilling to be ac- and nea-reft relations of thofe who were killed m battle, 
fcountable for the event. For this reafon they perfua- inftead of fpending their time in lamentations, fhook 
ded the Locrians to invade a fmall dillridl which lay in each other by the hand, while the relations of thofe 
difpute betwixt the Phocians and themfelves. On this who had efcaped from the battle hid themfelves among 
the Phocians invaded Locris ; the Locrians applied to the women ; or if they were obliged to go abroad, they 
the Thebans, and the Phocians to the Spartans: The appeared in tattered clothes, with tbeiraritis folded, and 
latter were glad of an opportunity of breaking with the their eyes fixed on the ground. It was a law among 
Thebans; but met with a much warmer reception than the Spartans, that fuchas fled from battle Ihould be de- 
they expected. Their old general Lyfander, who had graded from their honours, Ihould be conftrained toap- 
reduced Athens, was defeated and killed, with the lofs pear in garments patched with divers colours, to wear 
of 1000 men: on which difafter Agefilaus was recalled, their beards half-fliaved, and to fuffer any to beat them 
and obliged to relinquilh all hopes of conquering the who pleafed, without refinance. At prefent, however, 

Perfians. His return changed the fortune of the w T ar this law was difpenfed with ; and Agefilaus by his pi u- 
fo much, that all the ftates began to grow weary of a dent conduct kept up the fpirits of the people, at the 
10 conteft from which nobody derived any ad vantage ex- fame time that by his fkill in military affairs he checked 1 
Peace of' cept the king of Perfia. In a fhort time a treaty was the progrefs of the enemy. Yet, during the lifetime of 
Antalcidas.. concluded, known in hiftory by the name of ihe peace Epaminondas the Theban general, the war went on 
of Antalcidas. The terms of this treaty were highly greatly to the difadvantage of the Spartans ; but he be- 
§ See Per- difadvantageous and difhonourable to the Greeks^ ; for ing killed at the battle of Mantinea, all parties became 
37 - qven the Spartans, though iuccefsful in Greece, had quickly defirous of peace. Agefilaus did not long fur- 
loft a great battle at fea with the Perfian fleet under vive; and with him, we may lay, perifhed the glory of 
Conon the Athenian, which entirely broke their power Sparta. Soon after this all the ftates of Greece fell 
i'n Afia. ? ja ' tinder the power of Alexander the Great; and the 

• By the peace of Antalcidas, the government of Bee- Spartans, as well as the reft, having become corrupt, 
otia was taken from the Thebans, which they had- for and loft their martial fpirit, became a prey to domeftie 
a long time enjoyed ; and by this they were fo much tyrants, and to foreign invaders. They maintained 
provoked, that at firft they abfolutely. refufed to accede their ground, however, with great refolution againft the 
to the treaty ; but as Agefilaus made great preparations celebrated Pyrihus king Epirus; whom they repul- 
to invade them, they thought proper at laft to comply. fed for three, days fucceflively, though not without af- 
Hoftilities However, it was not long before a new war commenced, ftftance from one of the captains of Antigonus. Soon 
recommen- which threatened che total fubverflon of the Spartan after this one of the kings of Sparta named Agis, per- 
’ ced. ftate. As, by the peace of Antalcidas, the king of eeiving the univerfil degeneracy that had taken place, 

Perfia had in a manner guaranteed the fovereignty of made an attempt to reftore the laws and difeipline of 
Greece to Sparta, this republic very foon began to ex- Lycurgus, by which he fuppofed the ftate would be re- 13 
ercife its power to. the utmoft extent. The Mantineans ftored to its former glory. But though at firft hr met Agis and' 
were the firft who felt the- weight of their refentment, with fome appearance < f fuccefs, he was in a Ihort time Cleamenes 
although' they had been their allies and confederates, tried and condemned by the ephori as a traitor to his 
In order to-have a pretence for making war againft country, Cleomenes, however, who afeended the throne ^ ore ; t . 
them, they commanded them to quit their city, audio in 216 B. C. accompli Hied the reformation which Agis 
retire into five old villages which, they faid, had ferved had attempted in vain. He fuppreffed the ephori ; cun- 
their forefathers, and where they would live in peace celled all debts ; divided the Linds equally, as they had 
themfelves, and give no umbrage to their neighbours, been in the time of Lycurgus ; and put an end to the 
This being refufed, an army was fent againft them to luxury which prevailed among the citizens. But at laft 
befiege their city. The fiege was continued through he was overborne by the number of enemies which fur- 
the fummer with very little fuccefs on the part of the rounded him; and- being defeated in battle by Anti* 

Spartans; but having during the winter feafon dammed gonus, he fled to Egypt, where he put an end to his own 
up the river on. which the city flood, the water rofe to life. With him periflied every hope of retrieving the 
fuch an height, as. either to overflow or throw down affairs of Spar-ta: the city for the prefent fell into the 
the houfes ; which compelled the Mantineans to fubmit hands of Antigonus; after which a fucceffion of tyrants 
to the terms prefeibed to them, and to retire into-the took place; till at laft all difturbances were ended by 
old villages. The Spartan, vengeance, fell-next on the the Romans,.who reduced Macedon and Greece to 
Phliafians and Olynthians, whom they forced to come provinces of their empire, as has been related under 
: into fuch meafures as they thought proper. After this thefe articles. 

they fell on the. Thebans 5 and, by attempting to feize It remains now only to lay fomething concerning the inftiturions 
on the Pirscum, drew the Athenians.alfo into the quar- charadter, manners, and cuftoms of the Spartans, which, 0 f Lycw- 
rel. But here their career was flopped: the Thebans as they were founded on the laws of Lycurgus, may gus. 

, f, ac j been taught the art of war by Chabrias the Athe- beft be learned from a view of thefe laws. 

»ian; fo that even Agefilaus. himfelf took the command The inftitutions of Lycurgus were divided into-12 

tables. 
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Sparta, tables. The firft comprehended fuch of the Spartan 
laws as regarded religion. The flatties of all the gods 
His laws and goddelfes were reprefented in armour, even to Ve- 
concerning nus herfelf; the reafon of which was, that the people 
religion, might conceive a military life the moll noble and ho¬ 
nourable, and not attribute, as other nations did, floth 
and luxury to the gods. As to facrifices, they con¬ 
fided of things of very fmall value ; for which Lycur- 
gus himfelf gave this reafon, That want might never 
hinder them from worfhipping the gods. They were 
forbidden to make long or rafh prayers to the heavenly 
powers, and were injoined to afk no more than that 
they might live h.,neflly and difcharge their duty. 
Graves were permitted to be made within the bounds 
of the city, contrary tothecuftom of mod of the Greek 
nations; nay, they bmied clofe by their temples, that 
all degrees of people might be made familiar with 
death, and not conceive it fuch a dreadful thing as it 
was generally efteemed elfewhere: on the fame account, 
the touching of dead bodies, or affiding at funerals, 
made none unclean, but were held to be as innocent 
and honourable duties as any other. There was nothing 
thrown into the grave with the dead body ; magnifi¬ 
cent fepulcbres were forbidden ; neither was there fo 
much as an infeription, however plain or moded, permit¬ 
ted. Tears, figbs, outcries, were not allowed in public, 
becaufe they were thought difhonourable in Spartans, 
whom their lawgiver would have to bear all things with 
equanimity. Mourning was limited ton days; on 
the 12th the mourner facrificed to Ceres, and threw 
afide his weeds. In favour of fuch as were {lain in 
the wars, h@wever, and of women who devoted them- 
felves to a religious life, there was an exception allowed 
as to the rules before-mentioned ; for fuch had a fhort 
and decent infeription on their tombs. When a num¬ 
ber of Spartans fell in battle, at a didance from their 
country, many of them were buried together under one 
common tomb ; but if they fell on the frontiers of their 
own date, then their bodies were carefullv carried back 
. to Sparta, and i tterred in their family-fepulchres. 
Concerning H. Lycurgus divided all the country of Laconiain- 
she divilion to 30,000 equal diares : the city of Spar.a lie divided 
of land. into 9000, as forr.e fay ; into 6coo, as others fay ; and, 
as a third party will have it, into 4500. The intent of 
the legidator wa , that property fhould be equally di¬ 
vided among his citizens, fo that none might be power¬ 
ful enough to opprefs his fellows, or any be in fuch ne- 
ceffity, as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. 
With the fame view he forbade the buying or felling 
thele poifeffions. If a dranger acquired a right to any 
of thefe fhares, he might quietly enjoy it, provided he 
fubmitted to the laws of the republic. The city of 
Sparta was unwalled ; Lycurgus truding it rather to 
the virtue of its citizens than to the art of mafons. As 
to the iioufes, they were very plain ; for their ceilings 
could only be wrought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors only by the faw; and their utenfils were to be 
of a like damp, that luxury might have no indruments 
among them. 

Of the citi- HI- The citizens were to be neither more nor lefs 
zc:is, chil- than the number of city-lots; and if at any time there 
dren, ixc. happened to be more, they were to be led out in co- 
lotves. As to children, their laws were equally harfh 
and unreafonable ; for a lather was directed to carry his 
new-born infant to a certain place, where the graveil 


men of his tribe looked upon the infant 5 and if they fps.-tt. 
perceived its limbs ftraight, and thought it had a whefte- 
fome look, then they returned it to its parents to be 
educated ; otherwife it was thrown into a deep ca¬ 
vern at the foot of the mountain Tavgetus. This law 
feems to have had one very good efrefl, viz. making 
women very careful, when they were with child, of ei¬ 
ther eating, drinking, or exercifing, to excefs; it made 
them alfo excellent nurfes ; for which they were in 
mighty renued throughout Greece, Strangers were 
not allowed to refide long in the city, that they might 
not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them new cuf- 
torps. Citizens were alfo forbidden to travel, for the fame 
reafon, tinlefs the'good of the date required it. Such 
as Were not bred up in their youth according to the 
law, were not allowed the liberty ol the city, becaufe 
they held it unreafonable, that one who had not fub- 
mitted to the laws in his youth fliculd receive the bene¬ 
fit of them when a man. They never preferred any 
dranger to a public office ; but if at any time they had 
occalion for a perfon not born a Spartan, they fird made 
him a, citizen, and then preferred him. r g 

IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and punifhed itt'Of celibacy- 
a mod extraordinary manner ; for the old bachelor was andmar- 
condrained to walk naked, in the depth of winter, ri;l S e - 
through the market-place : while he did this, he was 
obliged to fing a fong in difparagement of himfelf ;and 
he had none of the honours paid him which otherwife 
belonged to old age, it being held unreafonable, that 
the youth fhould venerate him who was refolved to 
leave none of his progeny behind him, to revere them 
when they grew old in their turn. The time of man 
riage was alfo fixed ; and it a man did not marry when 
he was of full age, he was liable to an aifiion ; as were 
fuch alfo as married above or below themfelves. fuch 
as had three children had great immunities ; fuch as had 
four were free from all taxes whatfoever. Virgins wtie 
married without portions ; becaufe neither want diould 
hinder a man, nor riches induce him, to marry contrary, 
to his inclinations. When a mauiage was agreed on, 
the huffiand committed a kind of rape upon his bride. 

Hufbands went ft r along time, fecretly and by Health, 
to the beds of their wives, that their love might not 
be quickly and eafily extinguilhed. Hufbands were 
allowed to lend their wives , but the kings were 
forbid to take this liberty. Some other laws of the 
like nature there were, which as they were evidently 
againfl modelly, fo they were far from producing the 
end for which .Lycurgus defigned them ; fincc, though 
the men of Sparta were generally remarkable for their- 
virtue, the Spartan women were as generally decried for 
their boldnTs and contempt of decency, 

• V * ^ "' as the care of Lycmgus, that, from their Education 
very birth, the Lacedemonians lhould be inured to 0 f their 
conquer their appetites: ft r this reafon he direft- clnku-«., 
ed, that nurfes fhould accuflom their children to 
fpare meals, and now and then to falling ; that they 
fhould carry them, when 12 or 13 years old, to thrfe 
who fhould examine their education, and who fhould 
carefully cbferve whether they were able, to be in the 
dark alone, and whether they had got over all other 
follies and weaknelfes incident to children. He dire di¬ 
ed, that children of all ranks Chou 1 -! be brought up in 
the fame way ; and that none fhould l.e no re" lave ured 
infooJ than another, that they rrrg'n not, even in their 
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* ll ^ anc 7 » perceive any difference between poverty and 
riches, butconfider each other as equals, and even as 
brethren, to whom the fame portions were affigned, 
and who, through the courfe of their lives, were to fare 
alike : the youths alone were allowed to eat flelh ; older 
men ate their black broth and pulfe ; the lads flept to¬ 
gether in chambers, and after a manner fomewhat re- 
lembling that ftill in ufe in Turkey for the Janizaries ; 
their beds, in thefummer, were very hard, being com- 
pofed of the reeds plucked by the hand from the banks 
of the Eurotas : in winter their beds were fofter, but 
by no means downy, or fit to indulge immoderate fleep. 
T.hey ate altogether in public ; and in cafe any abftaln- 
ed from coming to the tables, they were fined. It was 
llkewife flridtly forbidden for any to eat or drink at 
home before they came to the common meal; even then 
each had his proper portion, that every thing might be 
done there with gravity and decency. The black broth 
was the great rarity of the Spartans, which was com- 
pofedof fait, vinegar, blood, &c. fo that, in our times, 
it would be efteemed a very unfavory foup. If they 
were moderate in their eating, they were fo in their 
drinking alfo ; thirft was the foie meafure thereof; and 
never any Lacedemonian thought of drinking for plea- 
lure : as for drunkennefs, it was both infamous and fe- 
verely punifhed ; and, that young men might perceive 
the reafon, {laves were compelled to drink to excefs, that 
the beaftlinefs of the vice might appear. When they 
retired from the public meal, they were not allowed any 
torches or lights, becaufe it was expedted, that men 
who were perfedtly fober fhould be able to find their 
way in the dark: and, befides, it gave them a facility 
, of marching without light; a thing wonderfully ufeful 
.40 to them in time of war. 

Of their VI. As the poor ate as well as the rich, fo the rich- 
diet, cloth* could wear nothing better than the poor: they neither 
ing. changed their fafliion nor the materials of their gar¬ 

ments ; they were made for warmth and ftrengtb, not 
for gallantry and (how : and to this cuftom even their 
kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in right of 
their dignity, but were contented that their virtue 
Ihould diftinguifh them rather than their clothes. The 
youths wore a tunic till they were twelve years old ; af¬ 
terwards they had a cloak given them, which was to 
ferve them a year: and their clothing was, in general, 
fo thin, that a Lacedemonian veft became proverbial. 
Boys were always ufed to go without fhoes; but when 
they grew up, they were indulged with them, if the man¬ 
ner of life they led required it; but they were always 
inured to run without them, as alfo to climb up and 
flip down fteep places with bare feet: nay, the very 
fhoe they ufed was of a particular form, plain and 
flrong. Boys were not permitted to wear their hair ; 
but when they arrived at the age of twenty, they fuf- 
fered their hair and beatd to grow. Baths and anoint¬ 
ing were not much in ufe among the Lacedemonians; 
the river Eurotas fupplied the former, and exercife the 
latter. In the field, however, their fumptuary laws did 
not take place fo flridtly as in the city; for when they 
went to war, they wore purple habits; they put cn 
crowns when they were about to engage'the enemy ; 
they had alfo rings, but they were of iron ; which me¬ 
tal was moll efteemed by this nation. Young women 
wore their vefts or jerkins only to their knees, or, as 
foma think, not quite fo low ,• a cuftom which both 


Greek and Roman authors cenfure as indecent. Gold, wu. 
precious ftones, and other coftly ornaments, were per- 
mitted only to common women ; which permiffion was 
the ftrongeft prohibition to women of virtue, or who af- 
fedted to be thought virtuous. Virgins went abroad 
without veils, with which married women, on the con¬ 
trary, were always covered. In certain public exercifes, 
in which girls were admitted as well as boys, they were 
both obliged to perform naked. Plutarch apologies 
for this cuftom, urging, that there could be no dr.nget 
from nakednefs to the morals of youth whofe. minds 
were fortified and habituated to virtue. One of Ly- 
curgus’s principal views in his inftitutions, was to era¬ 
dicate the very feeds of civil diffenfion in his republic. 

Hence proceeded the equal divifion of eftates inj ined 
by him ; hence the contempt of wealth, and the negledt 
of other diftindtions, as particularly birth, he confider- 
ing the people of his whole ftate as one great family ; 
diftindtions which, in other commonwealths, frequently 
produce tumults and confuftons that fhake their very 
foundation. - 

VII- Though the Spartans were always free, yet it Obedience 
was with this reftridtion, that they were fubfervient to to their fu- 
their own laws, which bound them as ftridtly in the city P eriers - 
as foldiers, in other ftates, were bound by the rules of 
war in the camp. In the firft place, ftridt obedience to 
their fuperiprs was the great thing required in Sparta. 

This they looked upon as tbe very bafis of government ; 
without which neitherlaws nor magiftrates availed much. 

Old age was an indubitable title to honour in Sparta ; 
to the old men the youth rofe up whenever they came 
into any public place; they gave way to them when 
they met them in the ftreets, and were ffient whenever 
their elders fpoke. As all children -were looked upon 
as the children of the ftate, fo all the old men had the 
authcrity of parents: they reprehended whatever they 
faw amifs, not only in their own, but in other people’s 
children; and by this method Lycurgus provided, that 
as youth are everywhere apt to offend, they might be 
nowhere without a monitor. The laws went ftill fur¬ 
ther : if an old man was prefent where a young one 
committed a fault, and did not reprove him, he was 
punifhed equally with the delinquent. Amongft the- 
youths there was one of their own body, or at raofl 
two years older than the reft, who was ftyled inn he 
had authority to queftion all their actions, to look 
flridtly to their behaviour, and to punifh them if they 
did amifs ; neither were their punifhments light, but, 
on the contrary, very fevere ; whereby the youth were 
made hardy, and accuftomed to bear ftripes and rough 
ufage. Silence was a thing highly commended at Spar¬ 
ta, where modefty was held to be a moft becoming vir¬ 
tue in young people ; nor was it reftrained only to their 
words and adtions, but to their very looks and geftures ; 

Lycurgus having particularly diredted, that they fhould 
look forward, or on the ground, and that they fhould 
always keep their hands within their robes. A ftupid. 
inconfiderate perfon, one who would not liften to in- 
ftrudtion, but was carelefs of whatever the world might 
fay of him, the Lacedemonians treated as a fcandal to 
human nature ; with fuch an one they would not con- 
verfe, but threw him off as a rotten branch and worth- 
lefs member of fociety. 23 

VIII. The plainnefs of their manners, and their be- Learning;, 
ing fo very much addidled to war, made the Lacede¬ 
monians 
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Sparta, roonians lefs fond of the fciences than the reft of the 
Greeks. A-foldier was the only reputable profeflion 
in Sparta a mechanic orhufbandman was thought a 
low fellow. The reafon of this was, that they imagi¬ 
ned profcffions which required much labour, fome cou- 
ftant pofture, being continually in the houfe, or always 
about a fire, weakened the body and depreffed the 
mind: whereas a man brought up hardily, was equally 
fit to attend the fervice of the republic in time of 
peace, and to fight its battles when engaged in war. 
Such occupations as were neceflary to be followed for 
the benefit of the whole, as hufbandry, agriculture, 
and the like, were left to their flaves the Helotes ; but 
for curious arts, and luch as ferved only to luxury, they 
would not fo much as fufFer them to be introduced in 
their city ; in confequence of which, rhetoricians, au¬ 
gurs, bankers, and dealers in money, were flint but. 
The Spartans admitted not any of the theatrical diver- 
fions among them ; they would not bear the reprefenta- 
tion of evil even to produce good ; but other kinds of 
poetry were admitted, provided the magiftrates had the 
perufal of pieces before they were handed to the pub¬ 
lic. 

'Above all things, they afffeifted brevity of fpeech, 
and accuftomed-their children, from their very infancy, 
never to exprefs themfelves in more words than were 
ftri&ly neceflary ; whence a concife and' fententious ora*- 
tory is to this day ftyled Laconic. In writing they ufed 
the fame concifenefs ; of which we have a fignal inftance 
in a letter of Archidamus to the Eleans, when he un- 
derftood that they had fome thoughts of aflifting the 
Arcadians. It ran thus ; “ Archidamus to the Eleans : 
It is good to be quiet.” And therefore'Epaminondas. 


Sparta. 
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on the contrary, their love to the fame perfon begat a 
fecondary friendlhip among themfelves, and unitec^ 
them in all things which might be for the benefit of 
the perfon beloved. 

Some authors have accufed this great lawgiver of en¬ 
couraging theft in his inftitptions; which, they fuy, 
was not held fcandftlous among the Spartans, if it were 
fo dexteroufly managed as that the perfon was not de- 
tefted in it. But this is certain, and feems to be a 
ftrong contradiffion of the heinous charge, that when a 
theft was difcovered, it was punifhed with the. utmolt 
feverity : a perfon even fufpeifled cf it would endure 
the heavieft puniihroents rather than acknowledge it, 
and be branded with fo bafe a crime. 

IX. The exercifes inhituted by law fall under the Exercifes. 
ninth table. In thefe all the Greeks were extremely 
careful, but the Lacedemonians in a degree beyond 
the reft; for if a youth, by his corpulence, or any 
other means, Became unfit for thefe exercifes, he under¬ 
went public contempt at leaft, if not banifhment.— 

Htmting was the ufual.diverfion of their children ; nay,, 
it was made a part of their education, becaufe it had 
a tendency to ftrengthen their limbs, and to render 
thofe who practifed it fupple and fleet : they likewife 
bred up,dogs for hunting with great care. They had. 
a kind of.public dances, in which they exceedingly de- 
lighted, and which were common alike to virgins and. 
young men : indeed, in all their fports, girls were allow¬ 
ed to divert themfelves with the youth; infomuch 
that, at darting, throwing the quoit, pitching the 
bar, and fuch-like robuft diverfions, the women were as 
dexterous as the men. For the manifeft oddity of this 
proceeding, .Lycurgus affigned no other reafcn, than 


thought that he had reafon to glory in having forced, that he fought to redder women, as well as men, ftrong 
the' Spartans to abandon their monofyllables, and to I — 1 **-- ’ -1 ’ r ' ’ ■ r ’ ' ' 

lengthen their difcourfes. ’ 

The greateft part of their education confided in gi¬ 
ving their youth right ideas of men and things: the 
iren or mafter propoled queftions, and either commend¬ 
ed the anfwers that were made him, or reproved fuch 
as anfwered weakly. In thefe queftions, all matters, 
either of a trivial or abftrufe nature, were equally avoid- 


and healthy, that the children they brought forth might 
be fo too. Violent exercifes, and a laborious kind of 
life, were only enjoined the youth ; for when they were 
grown up to men’s eftate, that is, were upwards of 50 
years old, they were exempted from all kinds of labour,. 
and employed themfelves wholly either in affairs of ftate. 
or in war. They had a method of whipping, at a, cer¬ 
taintime, young men in the temple of Diana, and about 


ed ; and they were confined to fuch points as were of her altar ; which, however palliated, was certainly un- 
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the higheft importance in civil life; fuch as, Who was 
the beft man in the city? Wherein lay the merit of 
fnch an action ? and, Whether this or that hero’s fame 
was well-founded ? Harmlefs raillery was greatly en¬ 
couraged ; and this, joined to their lhort manner of 
fpeaking, rendered laconic replies univerfally admired. 

Mufic was much encouraged ; but in this, as in other 
things, they adhered to tb^t which had been in favour 
with their anceftors; nay, they were fo ftri& therein, 
that they would not permit their flaves to learn either 
the tune or the words of their moft admired odes; or, 
which is all one,, they would not permit them to fing 
them if they had learned them. Though the youth of 
the male fex were much cherilhed and beloved, its thofe 


natural and cruel. It was efteemed a great honour 
to fuftain thefe flagellations without weeping, groan¬ 
ing, or fhowing any fenfe of pain; and the thirft of 
glory was fo ftrong in thefe young minds, that they., 
very frequently fuffered death without {hedding a tear 
or breathing a figh, A defire, of overcoming all the. 
weaknefles of human nature, . and thereby .rendering his 
Spartans not only, fuperior to their neighbours, but to 
their fpecies, runs through many of the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus; which principle,,if well attended to, tho¬ 
roughly explains them, and without attending to which,, 
it is impoffible to give any account of them at all. 

X. Gold aird.filver were, by the conflit-iuidns of M . 24 
Lycurgus, made of no value in Sparta.. Lfc, was fo 


that were to build up and continue the future glory of well apprized .of the danger of riches, .that he made the 
the ftate, yet in Sparta it was a virtuous and modeft af- very pofleffton of them venal; but as there was no li- 
feffion, untinged with that fenfuality which was fa ving without fome fort of money, that is, fome common 

lcandalous at-Athens. The good effects of this part of " " ‘ * . 

Lycurgus’s inftitutions were feen in the union that 
reigned among his citizens ; and which was fo extra 


ordinaiy, that even in cafes of competition, it was hard¬ 
ly known that rivals bore ill-will to each othej; but, 


roeafure or ftanda-rd of the worth of things, ho direct¬ 
ed an-iron coinage, whereby , the Spartans were fnp-. 
plied with the ufeful money, and at the fame time bad 
no temptation to covetoufnefs afforded them; for a very 
fmalj fum was fufficient .to load.a couple of horfes* and 
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n great one mud have been kept in a barn or ware- 
lioul'e. The coming in of all foreign money was alfo 
prohibited, that corruption might not enter under the 
name of commerce. The mod ancient method of deal¬ 
ing, viz. by barter, or exchange of one commodity for 
another, was preferred by law in Sparta long after it 
had been out of date everywhere elfe. Intereft was a 
thing forbidden in the Spirtan commonwealth ; where 
they had alfo a law again 1 alienation of lands, accepting 
prefems from foreigners, even without the limits, of 
their own country, and when their authority and cha- 
rafler might well i'eem to excufe them. 

XI. Such of the laws of Sparta as related to courts of 
juftice may be brought under the nth table. Thirty 
years muft have paffed over the head of him who had 
a right to concern himfelf in juridical proceedings. 
Young men were thought unfit for them ; and it was 
even held indecent, and of ill report, for a man to 
have any fondnefs for law-fuits, or to be buf) ing him- 
felf at the tribunals, when he had no affairs there of 
his own. By thefe rules Lycurgus thought to fhut 
out litigioufnefs, and to prevent that multiplicity of 
fuirs which is always fcandalous in a ftate. As young 
people were not permitted to inquire about the laws 
< f other countries, and as they were hindered from 
hearing judicial proceedings in their courts, fo they 
were likewife forbidden to afk any queftions about, or 
to endeavour to difcover, the reafons of the laws by 
which tbemfelves were governed. Obedience was their 
duty ; and to that alone they would have them kept. 
Men of abandoned characters, or who were notorioufly 
of ill fame, loft all right of giving their yotes in refpeft 
of public affairs, or of fpeaking in public afTemblies; 
for they would not believe that an ill man in private 
life could mean bis country better than he did his neigh¬ 
bour. 

XII. Till a man was 30 years old, he was not ca¬ 
pable of ferving in the army, as the heft authors agree ; 
though fome think that the military age is not well 
afcertained by ancient writers. They were forbidden 
to march at any time before the full-moon ; the rea- 
fon of which law is very hard to be difcovered, if in¬ 
deed it had any reafon at all, or was not rather founded 
on fome fuperftitious opinion, that this was a more 
lucky conjuncture than any other. They were like¬ 
wife fordidden to fight often againft the fame enemy ; 
which was one of the wifelt maxims in the political 
fyftem of Lycurgus: and Agefilaus, by offending a- 
gainft it, deftroyed the power of his country, and loft 
her that authority which for many ages fhe maintain¬ 
ed over the reft of Greece; for, by continually war¬ 
ring againft the Thebans, to whom he had an invete¬ 
rate hatred, he at laft beat them into the knowledge 
of the art of war, and enabled them, under the com¬ 
mand of Epaminondas, to maintain for a time the prin¬ 
cipality of Greece. Maritime affairs they were forbid¬ 
den to meddle with, though the neceflity of things com¬ 
pelled them, in procefs of time, to tranfgrefs this inftitu- 
tion, and by degrees to transfer to themfelves the domi¬ 
nion of the fea as well as of the land: but, after the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, they again neglefted naval affairs, from a 
perfuafion that Tailors and flrangers corrupted thofe with 
whom they converfed. As they never fortified Sparta, 
they were not ready to undertake fieges; fighting in 
the field was their proper province, and, while they 
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could overcome their enemies there, they rightly con- Sp.m-a 
ceived that nothing could hurt them at home. In I) 
time of war, they relaxed fomewhat of their ftriCf man- 
ner of living, in which they were Angular. The true 
reafon for this was, in all probability, that war might 
be lefs burdenfome to them ; for, as we have more than 
once obferved, a ftrong defire to render them bold and 
warlike was the reigning paffion of their legiflator. They 
were forbidden to remain long encamped in the fame 
place, as well to hinder their being lurprifed, as that 
they might be more troublefome to their enemies, by 
wafting every corner of their country. They flept all 
night in their armour ; but their outguards were not 
allowed their Ihields, that, being unprovided of de¬ 
fence, they might not dare to deep. In all expeditions 
they were careful in the performance of religious rites ; 
and, after their evening-meal was over, the foldiersfung 
together hymns to their gods. When they were about 
to engage, the king facrificed to the mufes, that, by 
their afllftance, they might be enabled to perform 
deeds worthy of being recorded to lateft times. Then 
the army advanced in order to the found of flutes, 
which played the hymn of Caftor. The king himfelf 
fung the pecan, which was the fignal to charge. This 
was done with all the folemnity imaginable; and the 
foldiers were fuve either to die or conquer : indeed they 
had no other choice ; for if they fled they were infamous, 
and in danger of being flain, even by their own mo¬ 
thers, for difgracing their families. In this confift-ed 
all the excellency of the Spartan women, who, if pof- 
fible, exceeded in bravery the men, never lamenting 
over hulbands or fons, if they died honourably in the 
field ; but deploring the lhame brought on their houfe, 
if either the one or the other efcaped by flight. The 
throwing away a (hield alfo induced infamy ; and, with 
refpe£t to this, mothers, when they embraced their de¬ 
parting fons, were wont to caution them, that they 
fhould either return armed as they were, or be brought 
back fo when they were dead ; for, as we have obfer¬ 
ved, fuch as were flain in battle were neverthelefs buri¬ 
ed in their own country. When they made their ene¬ 
mies fly, they purfued no longer than till vidtory was 
certain; becaufe they would feern to fight rather for 
the honour of conquering, than of putting their ene¬ 
mies to death. According to their excellent rules of 
war, they were bound not to fpoil the dead bodies of 
their enemies ; but in procefs of time, this, and indeed 
many other of their moft excellent regulations, fell into 
defuetude. He who overcame by ftratagem, offered 
up an ox to Mars; whereas he who conquered by 
force, offered up only a cock ; the former being edeem¬ 
ed more manly than the latter. After 40 years fer- 
vice, a man was, by law, no longer ,required to go into 
the field ; and confequently, if the military age was 30, 
the Spartans were not held invalids till they were 70. 

SPARTIANUS (iElius), a Latin hiftorian, who 
wrote the lives of Adrian, Caracalla, and four other 
Roman emperors. He lived under the reign of Dio- 
clefian, about the year 290. 

SPARTIUM, Broom, in botany ; A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of diadelphia, and order of dsia i- 
dria ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 32d 
order, Papilionaceie. The ftigma is longitudinal and wool¬ 
ly above : the filaments adhere to the germen. The ca¬ 
lyx is produced downwards. There are 16 fpecies, 
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Spartinni. the fcoparlum, contaminatum, fepiarium, junceum, mo- 
nofpertnum, fphaerocarpsn, purgar.s, aphyllum, fcorpius, 
angulatum, patens,fupranuiium, complica:utn,r.idiatum, 
cytifoides, and fpinofum. All thefe, except the fcoparium, 
are exotics, chiefly from Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c.— 
the fcoparium, or common broom, has ternate folitary 
leaves; the branches angular, and wi hout prickles. 

Ups. The common broom is ul'ed for a variety of 
purpofes. It has been of great benefit fometimes in 
dropfical complaints. The rnann.r in which Ur Cul¬ 
len adminiftered it was this : He ordered half an ounce 
of frefii broom tops\o be boiled in a pound of water 
till one half of the water was evaporated. He then 
gave two cable-fpoonfuls of the decoftion every hour till 
it operated both by ftool and urine. By repeating 
thefe dofes every-day, or every fecond day, he fays fome 
dropfies have been cured. Dr Mead relates, that a dropfi¬ 
cal patient, who had taken the ufual remedies, and been 
tapped three times without effect, was cured by taking 
half a pint of the decoftion of green broom tops, with a 
fpoonful of whole muftard-feed every morning and even¬ 
ing. “An infufion of the feeds drunk freely (fays Mr Wi¬ 
thering) has been known to produce fimilar happy ef¬ 
fects ; but whoever expects thefe effe< 5 ts to follow in 
every dropfical cafe, will be greatly deceived. I knew 
them fucceed in one cafe that was truly deplorable ; but 
put of a great number of cafes in which the medicine 
had a fair trial, this proved a fingle instance. 

The flower buds are in fome countries pickled, and 
eaten as capers; and the feeds have been uied as a bad 
fubtlitute for coffee. The branches are ufed for ma¬ 
king befoms, and tanning leather. They are all’o ufed 
inltead of thatch to cover houfes. The old wood fur- 
nilhes the cabinet-maker with beautiful materials for 
vaneering. The tender branches are in fome places 
mixed with hops for brewing, and the macerated bark 
may be manufa&ured into cloth. 

The junceum, or Spanifh broom, grows naturally in 
the fouthern provinces of France, as well as other parts 
Journal de ^ f out h of Europe. It grows in the pooreft foils, 
y 1<1UC ’ on the ftcepeft declivities of the hills in a ftony foil, 
where hardly any other plant could vegetate. In a few 
years itjwakes a vigorous fhrub ; infmualing its roots 
between the interlaces of the ftones, it binds the foil, 
and retains the fmall portion of vegetable earth flutter¬ 
ed over thefe hills, which the autumnal rains would 
otherwife wafh away. It is molt eafily railed from feed, 
which is ufually fown in January, after the ground has 
received a flight drefllng. 

This fhrub ferves two ufeful purpofes. Its branches 
yield a thread of which linen is made, and in winter fup- 
port (heep and goats. 

In manufatfuring thread from broom, the youngeft 
plants are cut in the month of Auguft, or after harveft, 
and gathered together in bundles, which at firft are laid 
in the fun to dry : they arc then beaten with a piece of 
wood, waflied in a river or pond, and left to fteep in 
the water for about four hours. The bundles thus 
prepared are taken to a little diftance from the water, 
and laid in a hollow place made for them, where they 
are covered with fern or draw, and remain thus to fteep 
for eight or nine days ; during which time, all that is 
neceflary, is to throw a little water once a-day on the 
heap, without uncovering the broom. After this, the 
bundles are well waflied, the green rind of the plant or 
Vol. XVII, 


epidermis comes off, and the fibrous part remains; each J-'partiinn, 
bundle is then beaten with a wooden hammer upon a b P 3r,is - 
/lone, to detach all the threads, which are at the fame w 
time carefully drawn to the extremity of the brandies. 

After this operation, the faggots are untied, and ipreai 
upon ftones or rocks till they are dry. The twigs mull 
not be peeled till they are perfedlly dry ; they are then 
drefled with the comb, and the threads are feparated ac¬ 
cording to their finenefs, and fpim upon a wheel. 

T he linen made of this thread ferves various purpofes 
in rural economy. The coarfeft is employed in making 
facks and other ftrong cloths for carrying grain of- 
feeds. Of the fineft is made bed, table, and body li¬ 
nen. The peaf-snts in feveral places ufe no other, for 
they are unacquainted with the culture of hemp or flar, 
their foil being too dry and too barren for railing them, 

T. he cloth made with the thread of the broom is very 
ufeful j it is as foftas that made of hemp ; and it would 
perhaps look as well as that made of flax if it was 
more carefully Ipun. It becomes white in proportiort 
as it is fteeped. The price of the fineft thread, when 
it is fold, which feldom happens, is generally about a. 
fhilling a pound. 

dhe other ufe to which this broom is applied, is to 
maintain (heep and goats during winter.In the mountains 
ol Lower Languedoc thefe animals have no other food 
from November to April, except the leaves of trees p re- 
ferved. The branches of this broom therefore are a 
refource the more precious, that it is the only frefh nou- 
riihment which at that feafon the flocks can procure, 
and they prefer it at all times to every other plant. In 
fine weather the fheep are led out to feed on the broom, 
where it grows; but in bad weather the fhepherds cut 
the branches, and bring them to the fheep-folds. There 
is, however, an inconvenience attending the continued 
ufe of this food. It generally produces inflammation in 
the urinary paifages. But this inconvenience is eafily 
removed by cooling drink, ora change of food, or by 
mixing the broom with fomething elfe. 

It is perhaps needlefs to add, that it differs muck 
from the broom that is common everywhere in the north 
of Europe, though this too, in many places, is ufed for 
food to cattle. Both of them produce flowers that 
are very much reforted to by bees, as they contain a 
great quantity of honey juice. And this fhould be 
another inducement to the cultivation of the Spanifti 
broom. 

SPARUS, Gilt-head, in natural hiftory ; a genus 
of animals belonging to the clafs of pipes, and the order 
of tboracici. The fore-teeth and dog-teeth are very 
ftrong; the grinders are obtufe and thick fet; ljie lips 
are folded over; there are five rays in the gill mem¬ 
brane ; and the opercula are fcaly : the body is com- 
prefTed ; the lateral line is crooked behind ; and the pec¬ 
toral fins are roundifh. 

Gmelin enumerates 39 fpecies, of which only three 
are found in the Britifh leas, the pagrus, auratus, and 
der.tatus. 1. The pagrus, or fea-bream, is pf a reddilh 
colour. The fkin forms a finus at the roots of the dor- 
fal and anal fins. The body is broad ; the back and 
belly ridged. There is only one dorfal fin. 2. The 
auratus, or gilt-bream. The head and fides of it are 
gilt, and there is a golden fpot between the eyes fhaped 
like .a half moon ; there is alfo a black purple fpot on the 
gills; and it weighs from eight lb- to ten lb. It is one 
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Spafm of the pifces faxaliles , or fifh that haunts deep waters on 
’ II bold rocky {hores. They feed chiefly on fh ell-fifh, 
^pcake r. w j 1 j c j 1 they comminute with their teeth before they 
fwallow; the teeth of this genus in particular being 
adapted for that purpofe: the grinders are flat and 
llrong, like thofe of certain quadrupeds: befides which 
there are certain bones in the lower part of the mouth 
that aflift in grinding their food. They are but a 
coarfe fifh : they were known to the Romans, who did 
not efteem them unlefs they were fed with Lucrine oy- 
fters, as Martial informs us, 

Non omriis laudem pretiumque Achat a meretur, 

Sed qui Jolus erit concha Lucrina c'tbus. 

Lib. xiii. Ep. 90. 

3. The dentatus, toothed fea-bream,is black above, and 
of a filvery appearance below. The eyes and gills are 
very large. There are nine rows of teeth in the lower 
jaw, and one in the upper. 

In the account of Captain Cook’s voyage publifhed 
by Mr Forfter, we are informed, that the giltheads are 
fometimes poifonous, owing to their feeding on certain 
fpecies of the raja, which have-an extremely acrid and 
ftimulating property. 

' SPASM, a convulfion. See Medicine, n° 278. 

SPATHA, in botany, a fheath; a fpecies of ca¬ 
lyx which burfts lengthwife, and protrudes a (talk fup- 
porting one or more flowers, which commonly have no 
perianthium or flower-cup. 

SPATHACEiE (from fpatha, “ a fheath”), the 
name of the ninth order in Linnasus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method confiding of plants whofe flowers are 
protruded from a fpatha or fheath. See Botany, 
p. 458. 

SPATHELIA, in botany; a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of peniandria, and to the order of 
irigynia. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the petals are 
five ; the capfule is three-edged and trilocular ; the feeds 
folitary. There is only one fpecies, the ftmplex, which 
is a native of Jamaica, and was introduced into the bo¬ 
tanic gardens of Britain in 1778 by Dr Wright, late of 
Jamaica. 

SPAW. See Sfa. 

SPAWN, in natural hiftory, the eggs of fifhes or 
frogs. See Fish and Rana. • 

SPAVENTO. See Scanto. 

SPAVIN, in the manege, a difeafe in horfes, being 
a fwelling or ftiffnefs, ufually in the ham, occafioning 
a lamenefs. See Farriery, $ 29. 

SPAYING, or Spading, the operation of caftra- 
ting the females of feveral kinds of animals, as fows, 
hitches,, &c. to prevent any further conception, and 
promote their fattening. It is performed by cutting 
them in the mid flank, on the left fide, with a fharp 
knife or lancet, taking out the uterus, and cutting it 
eff, and fo Hitching up the wound, anointing the part 
with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two or 
three days. The ufual way is. to make the incifion 
aflope, two inches and a half long ; that the fore-finger 
may be put in towards the back, to feel for the ovaries, 
which are two kernels as big as acorns on both fides of 
the uterus, one of which is drawn to the wound, and 
thus both taken out. 

SPEAKER of the Hovfe of Commons , a member of 
the houfe defied by a majority of votes thereof to afl 


as chairman or prefident in putting queftions, reading Speaking 
briefs, or bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refrac- || 
tory, adjourning the houfe, &c. See I-arliament. Specific 

SPEAKING, the art or afl of exprefiing one’s ,^> ra y it y^ 
thoughts in articulate founds or words. See Gram¬ 
mar, Language, Reading, and Oratory, Part iv. 

SpEAKiKG-Trumpet. See Trumpet. 

SPEAR-Mint, in b tany. See Mentha. 

SpEAR-Wort. See Ranunculus. 

SPECIAL, fomething that is particular, or has a 
particular defignation; from the J.atin fpecies, in oppo- 
fition to the general, from genus. 

SPECIES, in logic, a relative term, exprefiing an 
idea which is comprifed under fome general one called 
a.genus. See Logic, n° 68. 

Species, in commerce, the feveral pieces of gold, 
filver, copper, &c. which having pafled their full 
preparation and coinage, are current in public. See 
Money. 

SPECIFIC, in philpfophy, that which is peculiar to 
any thing, and diftinguilhes it from all others. 

Specifics, in medicine. By fpecifics is not meant 
fuch- as infallibly and in all patients produce falutary 
effefts. Such medicines are not to be expefted, be- 
caufe the operations and effefts of remedies are not 
formally inherent in them, but depend upon the mu¬ 
tual aftion and reaftion of the body and medicine upon 
each other ; hence the various effefts of the fame me¬ 
dicine in the fame kind of diforders in different pa¬ 
tients, and in the fame patient at different times. By 
fpecific medicines we underftand fuch medicines as are 
more infallible than any other in any particular dif- 
order. 

Specific Gravity, is a term much employed in the 
difeuffions of modern phyfics. It expreffes the weight 
of any particular kind of matter, as compared with the 
weight of the fame bulk of fome other body of which 
the weight is fuppofed to be familiarly known, and is 
therefore taken for the ftandard of comparifon. The 
body generally made ufe of for this purpofe is pure wa¬ 
ter. See Hydrostatics, Seft. III. 

The fpecific gravity of bodies is a very interefting 
queftion b< th to the philofopher and to the man of 
bufinefs. The philofopher confidsi s the weights of bodies 
as meafures of the number of material atoms, or the 
quantity of matter which they contain. This he does 
on the fuppofition that every atom of matter is of the 
fame weight, whatever may be its fenfible form. This 
fuppofition, however, is made by him with camion, and 
he has recourfe to fpecific gravity for afeertaining its 
truth in various ways. This Ihall be confidered by and 
by. The man of bufinefs entertains no doubt of the 
matter, and proceeds on it as a fure guide in his moll 
interefting tranfadlions. We meafure commodities of 
various kinds by tons, pounds, and ounces, in the fame 
manner as we meafure them by yards, feet, and inches, 
or by bufhels, gallons, and pints ; nay, we do this with 
much greater confidence, and prefer this meafurement 
to all others, whenever we are much interefted to know 
the exaff proportions of matter that bodies contain. 

The weight of a quantity of grain is allowed to inform 
us much more exadtly of its real quantity of ufeful mat¬ 
ter than the moft accurate meafure of its bulk. We fee 
many circumftances which can vary the bulk of a quan¬ 
tity of matter, andthefe are frequently fuch as we can- 
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Specific not regulate or prevent; but we know very few inder d 
Gravity. can an y fenilble change in this weight with- 

out the addition or abftradhon of other matter. Even 
taking it to thefummit of a high mountain, or from the 
equator to the polar region, wiil make no change in its 
weight as it is afceriair.eJ by the balance, becaufe there 
is the fame real diminution of weight in the pounds and 
ounces ufed in the examination. 

Notwithftanding the unavoidable change which heat 
and cold make in the bulk of bodies, and the permanent 
varieties of the fame kind of matter which are caufed 
by different circumftances of growth, texture, &c. mofl 
kinds of matter have a certain conftaiicy in the denfity 
of their particles, and therefore in the weight of a given 
bulk. Thus the purity of gold, and its degree of adul¬ 
teration, may be inferred from its weight, it being purer 
in proportion as it is more denfe. The denfity, there¬ 
fore, of different kinds of tangible matter becomes cha- 
radteriftic of the kind, and a tell of its purity ; it marks 
a particular appearance in which matter exifls, and may 
therefore be called, with propriety, Specific. 

But this denfity cannot be diiedHy obierved. It is 
not by comparing the diftances between the atoms of 
matter in gold and in water that we fay the fir ft is 19 
times denfer than the laft, and that an inch of gold con¬ 
tains 19 times as many material atoms as an inch of 
water; we reckon on the equal gravitation of every 
atom of matter whether of gold or of water ; therefore 
the weight of any body becomes the indication of its 
material denfity, and the weight of a given bulk be¬ 
comes fpecific of that kind of matter, marking its kind, 
and even afcertaining its purity in this form. 

It is evident that, in order to make this comparifon 
of general ufe, the ftandard muft be familiarly known, 
and muft be very uniform in its denfity, and the com- 
panfon of bulk and denfity muft be eafy and accurate. 
The moll obvious method would be to form, with all 
nicety, a piece of the ftandard matter of fome conveni¬ 
ent bulk, and to weigh it very exadtly, and keep a note 
of its weight: then, to make the comparifon of any other 
fubftance, it muft be made into a mafs of the fame pre- 
cife bulk, and weighed with equal care ; and the moft 
convenient way of expreffing the fpecific gravity would 
be to confider the weight of the ftandard as unity, and 
then the number expreffing the fpecific gravity is the 
number of times that the weight of the ftandard is con¬ 
tained in that of the other fubftance. This comparifon 
is moft eafily and accurately made in fluids. We have 
only to make a veffel of known dimenlions equal to 
that of the ftandard which we employ, and to weigh it 
when empty, and then when filled with the fluid. Nay, 
the moft difficult part of the procefs, the making a 
veffel of the precil’e dimenfions of the ftandard, maybe 
avoided, by ufing fome fluid fubftance for a ftandard. 
Any veffel will then do ; and we may enfure very great 
accuracy by ufing a veffel with a {lender neck, fuch as 
a phial or matrafs: for when this is filled to a certain 
mark in the neck, any error in the eftimation by the 
eye will bear a very fmall proportion to the whole. The 
weight of the ftandard fluid which fills it to this mark 
being carefully afcertained, is kept in remembrance. The 
fpecific gravity of any other fluid is had by weighing 
the contents of this veffel when filled with it, and divi¬ 
ding the weight by the weightof the ftandard. The quo¬ 
tient is the fpecific gravity of the fluid. But in all other 


cafes this is a very difficult problem: it requires very nice Specific 
hands, and an accurate eye, to make two bodies of the 
fame bulk. An error of one hundredth part in the 
linear dimenfions of a fol d body makes an error of a 
30th pai t in its bulk ; and bodies of irregular Ill apes and 
friable fubftance, fuch as the ores of metals, cannot be 
brought into convenient and exact dimenfions for mea* 
furement. 

From all thefe inconveniences and difficulties we are 
freed by the celebrated Archimedes, who, fromthe prin¬ 
ciples of hydroftatics difeovered or eftabliflied by him, 
deduced the accurate and eafy method which is now 1 
univerfally pradfifed for difeovering the fpecific gravi¬ 
ty and denfity of bodies. (See Archimfdes and Hy¬ 
drostatics, no n.) Inftead of meafuring the bulk of 
the body by that of the difplaced fluid (which would 
have been impoffible for Archimedes to do with any 
thing like the neceffary precifion), we have only to ob- 
ferve the lofs of weight fuftained by the folid. This can. 
be done with great eafe and exadtnefs. Whatever may 
be the bulk of the body, this lofs of weight is the 
weight of an equal bulk of the fluid ; and we obtain the 
fpec fic gravity of the body by Amply dividing its whole 
weighc by the weight loft : the quotient is the fpecific 
gravity when this fluid is taken for the ftandard, even 
though we fhould not know the abfolute weight of any 
given bulk of this ftandard. It alfo gives us an eafy 
and accurate method of afcertaining even this fundamen¬ 
tal point We have only to form any folid body into an 
exadt cube, fphere, or prifm, of known dimenfions, and 
obferve what weight it lofes when immerfed in this 
ftandard. fluid. This is the weight of the fame bulk of 
the ftandard to be kept in remembrance ; and thus we 
obtain, by the by, a moft eafy and accurate method 
for meafuring the bulk or folid contents of any body, 
however irregular its fhape may be. We have only to 
fee how much weight it lofes in the ftandard fluid ; we 
can compute what quantity of the ftandard fluid will 
have this weight. Thus lhould we find that a quantity 
of fand, or a furze bufli, lofes 250 ounces when immer¬ 
fed in pure water, we learn by this that the folid mea- 
fure of every grain of the fand, or of every twig and 
prickle of the furze, when added into one fum, amounts 
to the fourth part of a cubic foot, or to 432 cubic in¬ 
ches. 

To all thefe advantages of the Archimedean method 
of afcertaining the fpecific gravity of bodies, derived 
from his hydroftatical dodfrines and difcoveiies, we may 
add, that the immediate ftandard of comparifon, namely, 
water, is, of all the fubftances that we know, the fitteft 
for the purpofe of an univerfal ftandard of reference. 

In its ordinary natural ftate it is fufficiently conftant and 
uniform in its weight for every examination where the 
utmoft mathematical accuracy is not wanted; all its 
variations arife from impurities, from which it may at 
all times be feparated by the Ample procefs of diftilla- 
tion : and we have every reafon to think that when 
pure, its denfity, when of the fame temperature, is in¬ 
variable. 

Water is therefore univerfally taken for the unit of 
that fcale on which we meafure the fpecific gravity of 
bodies, and its weight is called 1. The fpecific gravity 
of any other body is the real weight in pounds and 
ounces, when of the bulk of one pound or one ounce of 
water. It is therefore of the firft importance, in all 
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Specific difeuffions refpe&ing the fpecific gravity of bodies, to 
Gravit y, ^ i iave t i ie p rec if e weight of fome known bulk of pure 
water. We have taken fome pains to examine, and com¬ 
pare the experiments on this fubjed, and (hall endea¬ 
vour to afeertain this point with the ptecifion which it 
deferves. We (hall reduce all to the Englilli cubic foot 
and avoirdupois ounee of the Exchequer ftandard, on 
account of a very convenient circumftance peculiar to 
this unit, viz, that a cubic foot contains almoft precilely 
a thoufand ounces of pure water, fo that the fpecific 
gravity of bodies expreffes the number of fuch ounces 
contained in a cubit foot. 

We begin with a trial made before the houfe of com¬ 
mons in 1696 by Mr Everard. He weighed 2145,6 
cubic inches of water by a balance, which turned fenlibly 
with 6 grains, when there were 30 pounds in each feale. 
The weights employed were the troy weights, in the 
depofit of the Court of Exchequer, which are ftill pre- 
ferved, and have been moft fcrupuloufly examined and 
compared with each other. The weight was 1131 
ounces 14 pennyweights. This wants juft 11 grains of a 
thoufand avoirdupois ounces f-r 1728 cubic inches, 
or a cubic foot ; and it would have amounted to that 
weight had it been a degree or two colder. The tem¬ 
perature indeed is not mentioned ; but as the trial was 
mad© in a comfortable room, we may pvefume the tem¬ 
perature to have been about 55^ of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer. The dimenfions of the velfel were as accu¬ 
rate as the nice hand of Mr Abraham Sharp, Mr 
Elamftead’s affiftant at Greenwich, could execute, and' 
it was made by the Exchequer ftandard of length. 

This is confided in by the naturalifts of Europe as a 
very accurate ftandard experiment, and it is confirmed 
by many others both private and public. Tire ftand- 
ards of weight and capacity employed in the experi¬ 
ment are ftill in exiftepce, and publicly known, by the 
, report of the Royal Society to parliament in 1742, and 
fey the report of a committee of the houfe of commons 
in 1758. This gives it a fuperiority over all the tnea- 
iiires which have come to our knowledge. 

The firft experiment, made with proper attention, 
that we meet with, is by the celebrated Snellius, about 
the year 1615, and related in his Eratofihenes Baiavus. 
He weighed a Rhinland cubic foot of diftilled water, 
and. found it 62, 79 Amfterdam pounds. If this-was 
the ordinary weight of the fhops, containing 7626-Eng- 
lifh tToy grains, the Engiifh cubic foot mull be 62 
pounds 9 ounces, only one ounce more than by Eve- 
rard’s experiment. If it was the Mint pound, the weight 
was 62 pounds 6 ounces. The only other trials which 
can come into competition with Mr Everard’s are fome 
made by the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Picart, in 
i.691, found the Paris cubic foot of the water of the 
fountain d’Arcueil to weigh 69,588 pounds pa ids de 
jParis. Du Hamel obtained the very fame refult; but 
Mr Monge, in 1783, fays that filtered rain-water of the 
temperature 12 0 (Reaumur)'weighs 69,3792. Both 
tliefe meafures are confiderably below Mr Everard’s, 
which is 62,5, the former giving 62,05.3-,. and the. latter 
61,868. M. L avotfier ftates the Paris cubic-foot at 
7© pounds, which makes the Engiifh foot 62,47. But 
there is an inconfiftency among them which makes the 
#oraparifon imgoffible. Some changes were made iu. 


1688, by royal authority, in the national ftandards, both Specific 
of weight and length ; and the academicians are ex- Gravity, 
ceedingly puzzled to this day in reconciling the dif- 
ferences, and cannot even afeertain with perfeft affu- 
rance the lineal mealures which were employed in their 
molt boafted geodeticial operations. 

Such variations in the meafurements made by perfons 
of reputation for judgment and accuracy engaged the 
water of this article fome years ago to attempt another. 

A velfel was made of a cylindrical form, as being more 
eafily executed with accuracy, whofe height and dia¬ 
meter were 6 inches, taken from a moft accurate copy of 
the Exchequer ftandard. It was weighed in diftilled 
water of the temperature 55 0 jfeveral tunes without vary¬ 
ing 2 grains, and it loft 42895 grains. This gives for 
the cubic foot 998,74 ounces, deficient from Mr Eve¬ 
rard’s an ounce and a quarter; a difference which may be 
expedted, fince Mr Everard uled the New River water 
without diftillation. 

We hope that thefe obfervations will not be thought 
fuperfluous in a matter of fuch continual reference, in 
the moft interefting queftions both to the philofopher 
and the man of bufinefs; and that the determination 
which we have given will be jeonfidered as fufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let us, therefore, for the future take water for the 
ftandard, and fuppofe that, when of the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature of fummer, and in its date of greateft natural pu¬ 
rity, viz. in clean rain or fnovv, an Englilh cubic foot < f 
it weighs a thoufand avoirdupois cu.ices of 437,5 troy- 
grains each. Divide the weight -of any body by the 
weight of an equal bulk of water, the quotient is the 
fpecific gravity of that body ; and if the three firft. 
figures of the decimal be accounted integers, the quo¬ 
tient is the number of avoirdupois ounces in a cubic 
foot of the body. Thus the fpecific gravity of the 
very fineft gold which the refiner can produce is 19,365, 
and a cubic foot ofit weighs 19365 ounces. 

But an important remark mult be made here. All 
bodies of homogeneous or unorganised texture expand 
by heat, and contract by cooling. The expanfion and 
contraction by the fame change of temperature is very 
different in different bodies. Thus water, when heated 
from 6o° to too®, increases its volume nearly of 
its bulk, and mercury only T , and many i’ubftances- 
much lefs. Hence it follows, that an expriment de¬ 
termines the fpecific gravity only in that very tempera¬ 
ture in which the bodies are examined.. It will there¬ 
fore be proper always to note this temperature ; and ic. 
will be convenient to adopt fome very ulefnl tempera¬ 
ture for fuch trials in general: perhaps about 64° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is as convenient as any.. 

It may always be procured in thefe climates without 
inconvenience, A temperature near to freezing W-ould 
have fume advantages, becaufe water changes its bulk 
very little between the temperature 33 0 and 45°, But 
this temperature cannot always be obtained. It will 
much conduce to the facility of the comparifon to 
know the variation which heat produces on pure water. 

The following fable, taken from the obfervations of. 

Dr Blagden and Mr Gilpin (Phil. Tranf. 1792)- will, 
anfwer this purpofe. 
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Specific 

Gravity. 


Tempera¬ 
ture of 
Water. 

Bulk 

of 

Water. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

3 ° 



35 

9991° 

1,00090 

40 

99070 

1,00094 

45 

999 1 4 

1,00086 

5 ° 

9993 2 

1,00068 

55 

99962 

1,00038 

60 

I OOOOO 

1,00000 

65 

10005c 

0,99950 

70 

! 100106 

0,99894 

75 

1 100171 

0,99830 

80 

100242 

0,99759 

. 85 

100320 

0,99681 

90 

100404 

0,99598 

95 

100501 

0,99502 . 

100 

100602 

0,99402 


Thofe gentlemen obferved the expanfion of water to be 
very anomalous between 32 0 and 45 0 . This is diftinCtly 
feen during the gradual cooling of water to the point 
of freezing. It contra&s for a while, and then fud- 
denly expands. But we feldom have occafion to mea- 
fure fpecific gravities in fuch temperature. 

The reader is now fufficiently acquainted with the 
principles of this liydroftatical method of determining 
the fpecific gravity of bodies,, and can judge of the 
propriety of the forms which may be propofed for the 
experiment. 

The fpecific gravity of a fluid may be determined 
either by filling with it a velfel with a narrow neck, or 
by we’ghing a folid body that is immerfed in it. It is 
hard to lay which is the belt way. The lad is not fub- 
jedt to any error in filling, becaufe we may furpend the 
folid by a fine wire, which will not difplace any fenfible 
quantity of the fluid ; and if the folid is but a little 
heavier than the fluid, the balance being loaded only 
with the excels, will be very fenfible to the fmalleft want 
of equilibrium. But this advantage is perhaps compen- 
fated by an oblbudtion to the motion of the i-did up 
or down in the fluid, aiifing from vifcidity. When the 
weight in the oppofite fcale is yet too fm.ill, we flowly 
add more, and at lail grain by grain, which gradually 
brings the beam to the level. When it is exadt-ly level, 
the weight in the fcale is- fomewhat too great; for it 
not only balances the preponderance of the folid, but 
alfo this viicidity of the fluid. But we may get rid of 
this error. Add a fmall quantity more ; this will bring 
the beam over to the other fide. Now put as much 
into the fcale on the fame fide with the iolid ; this will 
not reftore the beam to its level. We mull add more 
till this be accomplished ; and this addition is the mea- 
fure of the vifcidity of the fluid, and mull be fubtradted 
from the weight that was in the other fcale when the 
beam cam efr/} to a level. This effect of vifcidity is 
not infenfible, with nice a, paratus, even in the pureft 
water, and in many fluids it is very confiderable—and, 
■what is W( rfe, it is very changeable. It is greatly di- 
minilhed by heat ; and this is an additional reafon for 
making thofe trials in pretty warm temperatures. But 
for fluids of which the vifcidity is confiderable, this 
snethod is by no means proper and we mull take the 


other, and weigh them in a veffel with a narrow neck. 
Mercury mud alfo be treated in this way, becaufe we 
have no folid that will fink in it but gold and platina. 

It is not fo eafy as one would imagine to fill a velfel 
piecifely to the fame degree upon every trial. But if 
we do not operate on too fmall quantities, the unavoid¬ 
able error may be made altogether infigniikant, by 
having the neck of the velfel veiy fmall. If the velfel 
hold a pound of water, and the neck do not exceed a 
quarter of an inch (and it will not greatly retard the 
operation to have it half this fize), the examinator mult 
be very carelefs indeed to err one part in two thoufand ■, 
and this is perhaps as near as we can come with a ba¬ 
lance, We mull always lecolledt that the capacity oi 
the velfel changes by heat, and we mull know this va¬ 
riation, and take it into the account. But it is affedta- 
tion to regard (as Mr Homberg would make us believe 
that he did) the diftenfion of the veffel by the preffure 
of the fluid. His experiments of this kind have by no 
means the confiftency with each other that fliould con¬ 
vince us that he did not commit much greater errors 
than what arofe from diflenfion. 

In examining either folids or fluids, we mull be- 
careful to free their furface, or that of the veffel in which 
the fluid is to be weighed, from air, which frequently 
adheres to it in a peculiar manner, and, by forming a. 
bubble, increafes the apparent bulk of the folid, or di- 
minilhes the capacity of the veffel. The greatell part 
of what appears 0* thofe occafions feems to have ex- 
ifted in the fluid in a Hate of chemical union, and to 
be fet at liberty by the fuperior attraction of the fluid, 
for the contiguous folid body. Thefe air bubbles mult 
be carefully brufhed off by hand; All greafy matters 
mull be cleared off for the fame reafon : they prevent 
the fluid from coming into contadf. 

We mull be no lei's careful that no water is imbibed 
by the folid, which would increafe its weight without 
increafing- its bulk. In fome cafes, however, a verv 
long maceration and imbibition is neceffary. Thus, in 
examining the fpecific gravity of the fibrous part of 
vegetables, we Ihould err exceedingly if we imagined 
it as fmall as appears at firll. We believe that in moll, 
plants it is at leall as great as water, for after long ma¬ 
ceration they fink in it. 

It is almoll needlefs to fay that the niceft and moft 
fenfible balances are neceffary for this examination. Ba¬ 
lances are even conllrudted on purpofe, and fitted with 
feveral pieces of apparatus, which make the examina¬ 
tion eafy and neat. We have deferibed (fee Balance) 
Mr Gravefande’s as one of the moft convenient of any.. 
His contrivance for obferving the fractions of a grain is 
extremely ingenious and expeditious, efpecia’ily for de¬ 
tecting the effedt of vifcidity. 

The hydrometer, or aecometer,-is another inftrument 
for afeertaining the fpecific gravity of fluids. This very 
pretty inllrpment is the invention of a lady, as eminent 
for intellectual accomplilhments as fhe was admired for 
her beauty. Hypatia, the learned daughter of the cele¬ 
brated mathematician Theon of Alexandria, became fo 
eminent for her mathematical knowledge, that fhe was- 
made public profeffor of the fcience in the firll fchool 
in the world. She wrote a commentary on the works- 
of Apollonius and of Diophantus, and compofed As¬ 
tronomical Tables; all of. which-are. loll. Thefe rare 

accom. 


brcciitr. 

Gravity. 
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Specific accompliftiments, however, could not fave her from 
Gravity. t h e f ur y 0 f the fan .uicb of Alexandria, who cut her 
in pieces for having taken an offenfive part in a dif- 
pute between the governor and patriarch.—We have 
defcribed fome of the moft approved of thefe inftru- 
ments in the article Hydrometer, and (hall in this 
place make a few obfervations on the principles of their 
conftruftion, not as they are ufually made, accommoda¬ 
ted to the examination of particular liqui rs, but as indi¬ 
cators of pure fpecific gravity. And we mull; premife, 
that this would, for many reafons, be the bed way of 
conftru&ing them. The very ingenious contrivances 
for accommodating them to particular"purpofes are un¬ 
avoidably attended with many fources of error, both in 
their adjuftment by the maker and in their ufe; and 
all that is gained by a very expenfive inftrument is the 
faving the trouble of infpefting a table. A fimple 
fcale of fpecific gravity would expofe to no error in 
conftrudion, becaufe all the weights but one, or all the 
points of the fcale but one, are to be obtained by cal¬ 
culation, which is incomparably more exaft than any 
manual operation, and the table can always be more 
exa£t than any complex obfervation. But a dill greater 
advantage is, that the indruments would by this means 
be fitted for examining all liquors whatever, whereas at 
prefent they are almod ufelefs for any but the one for 
which they are conftru&ed. 

Hydrometers are of two kinds. The mod fimple 
and the mod delicate arejud a idbditute for the hy- 
Plate d^rodatical balance. They confid of a ball (or rather 
ccccLxxti, an egg or pear-fhaped veffel, with moves more eafily 
through the fluid) A (fig. 1.) having a foot pro¬ 
jecting down from it, terminated by another ball B, 
and a {lender flalk or wire above, carrying a little dilh 
C. The whole is made fo light as to float in the light¬ 
ed fluid we are acquainted with; fuch as vitriolic or 
muriatic aether, whofe fpecific gravity is only 0,73. 
This number fhould be marked on the difh, indicating 
that this is the fpecific gravity of the fluid in which 
the indrument floats, finking to the point D of the 
dem. The ball B is made heavy, and the foot is of 
fome length, that the indrument may have dability, 
and fwim ereft, even if confiderably loaded above; 
and, for the fame reafon, it mud be made very round, 
otherwife it will lean to a fide. When put into a heavier 
liquor, its buoyancy will caufe it to flokt with a part 
of the ball above the furface. Weights are now put 
into the fcale C, till the inftrument fink to D. The 
weight put into the fcale, added to the weight of the 
inftrument, is the weight of the difplaced fluid. This 
compared with the weight of the whole when the in. 
flrument is fwimming in pure water, gives the fpecific 
ravity of the fluid. All trouble of calculation may 
e avoided by marking the weights with fuch num¬ 
bers as ftiall indicate the fpecific gravity at once. 
Thus having loaded the inftrument fo as to fink it to 
Din pure water, call the whole weight 1000; then 
■weigh the inftrument itfelf, and fay, “ as the weight 
when fwimming in water is to its prefent weight, fo is 
1000 to a 4th proportional.” This is the fpecific gra¬ 
vity of the liquor which would float the unloaded in¬ 
drument. Suppofe this to be 730. The hydrome¬ 
ter would juft float in muriatic aether, and this fhould 
be marked on the fide. Now make a fet of fmall 


weights, and mark them not by their weights in grains, Spc 
but in fuch units that 270 of them {hall be equal to the ° r ' 
weight which fits the inftrument for pure water. ' 

Suppofe that, in order to float this inftrument in a 
certain brandy, there are required 186 in thefe fmall 
weights. This added to 730 gives 916 for the fpecific 
gravity, and (hows it to be precifely excife proof fpi- 
rit. Nine weights, viz. 256, 128, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 

2, will fuffice for all liquors from seiher to the 
ftrongeft worts. And that the trouble in changing 
the weights may be greatly lefTened, let a few circles 
a, b, c, d, e, be marked on the top of a ball. When we 
fee it float unloaded at the article C for inftance, we know 
it will require at leaft 128 t® fink it to D that on the ftem. 

If the weights to be added above are confiderable, 
it raifes the centre of gravity fo much, that a fmall want 
of equilibrium, by laying the weights on one fide, will 
produce a great inclination of the inftrument, which is 
unfightly. Inftead therefore of making them loofe 
weights, it is proper to make them round plates, with a 
fmall hole in the middle, to go on a pin in the middle 
of the fcale. This will keep the inftrument always up¬ 
tight. But unlefs the hydrometer is of a confiderable 
fize, it can hardly be made fo as to extend from the 
lighted to the heavieft fluid which we may have oc- 
cafion to examine, even though we except mercury. 
Some of the mineral acids are confiderably more than 
twice the weight of sether. When there is fuch a 
load at top, the hydrometer is very apt to overfet, and 
inclines with the fmalleft want of equilibrium. Great 
fize is inconvenient even to the philofopher, becaufe it 
is not always in his power to operate on a quantity of 
fluid fufficient to float the inftrument. Therefore two, 
or perhaps three, are neceffary for general examina¬ 
tion. One may reach from tether to water ; another 
may lerve for all liquors of a fpecific gravity between 
1 and 1 i ; and a third, for the mineral acids, may reach 
from this to 2. If each of thefe be about two folid 
inches in capacity, we may eafily and expeditioufly de¬ 
termine the fpecific gravity within one ten thoufandth 
part of the truth : and this is precifion enough for moft 
purpofes of fcience or bufinefs. 

The chief queftions are, 1. To afcertain the fpecific 
gravity of an unknown fluid. This needs no farther 
explanation. 2. To afcertain the proportion of two 
fluids which are known to be in a mixture. This is 
done by difcovering the fpecific gravity of the mixture 
by means of the hydromoter, and then deducing the 
proportion from a comparifun of this with the fpe- 
ciIre gravities of the ingredients. 

In this mode of examination the bulk is always the 
fame ; for the hydrometer, is immerged in the diffe¬ 
rent fluids to the fame depth. Now if an inch, for 
example, of this bulk is made up of the heavieft fluid, 
there is an inch wanting of the lighted;; and the 
change made in the weight of the mixture is the 
difference between the weight of an inch of the hea¬ 
vieft; and of an inch of the lighteft ingredients. The 
number of inches therefore of the heavieft fluid is 
proportional to the addition made to the weight of 
the mixture. Therefore let B and b be the bulks of 
the heavieft and lighteft fluids in the bulk /3 of the 
mixture; and let D, d, and <f be the denfities, or the 
weights, or the fpecific gravities (for they are in one 

ratio) 
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Specific ratio) of the heavy fluid, the light fluid, and the mix- 
Uravity. ture (their bulk being that of the hydrometer). We 
have £=B-j-£. The addition which would have been 
made to the bulk >8, if the lighted; fluid were changed 
entirely for the heavieft, would be D— d ; and the 
change which is really made is S — d. Therefore 

g : b— D— d : — d. For fimilar reafons we Ihould have 

: B=D —d : D —f ; or, in words, “ the difference be¬ 
tween the fpecifc gravities of the two fluids, is to the differ¬ 
ence between the fieciflc gravities of the mixtui e and of the 
lightefl fad, as the bulk of the whole to the bulk of the 
heaviejl contained in the mixture and “ the difference of 
the fpecifc gravities of the two fluids, is to the difference of 
the fpecifc gravities of the mixture and of the heavieflfluids, 
as the bulk of the whole to that of the lightefl Wntained in 
the mixture.” This is the form in which the ordinary 
buflnefs of life requires the anfwer to be exprefl’ed, be- 
caufe we generally reckon the quantity of liquors by 
bulk, in gallons, pints, quarts. But it would have 
been equally eafy to have obtained the anfwer in pounds 
and ounces; or it may be had from their bulks, fince we 
know their fpecific gravities 

The hydrometer more commonly ufed is the ancient 
one of Hypatia, confiding of a ball, A (fig. 2.), 
made fteady by an addition B, below it like the former, 
but having a long Hem CF above. It is fo loaded 
that it finks to the top F of the Item in the lighted; 
of all the fluids which we propofe to meafure with it, 
and to link only to C in the heavieft. In a fluid of 
intermediate fpecific gravity it will fink to fome point 
between C and F. 

In this form of the hydrometer the weight is al¬ 
ways the fame, and the immediate information given 
by the indrument is that of different bulks with equal 
weight. Becaufe the indrument finks till the bulk of 
the difplaced fluid equals it in weight, and the addi¬ 
tions to the difplaced fluid are all made by the ftem, 
it is evident that equal bulks of the ftem indicate equal 
additions of volume. Thus the ftem becomes a fcale 
of bulks to the fame weight. 

The only form in which the ftem can be made with 
" fufiicient accuracy is cylindrical or prifmatical. Such 
a ftem may be made in the mod accurate manner by 
wire drawing, that is, palling it through a hole made in 
a hardened fteel plate. If fuch a ftem be divided into 
equal parts, it becomes a fcale of bulks in arithmetical 
progreflion. This is the eafieft and mod natural divi- 
iion of the fcale ; but it will not indicate denfities, 
fpecific gravities, or weights of the fame bulk in arith¬ 
metical progreflion. The fpecific gravity is as the weight 
divided by the bulk. Now a feries of divifors (the 
bulks), in arthmetical progreflion, applied to the fame 
dividend (the bulk and weight of the hydrometer as it 
floats in water), will not give a feries of quotients (the 
fpecific gravities) in arithmetical progreflion: they 
will be in what is called harmonic progrefjion, their 
differences continually diminilhing. This will apjpear 
even when phyfically confidered. When the hydro¬ 
meter finks a tenth of an inch near the top of the ftem, 
it difplaces one tenth of an inch of a light fluid, com¬ 
pared with that difplaced by it when it is floating with 
all the ftem above the furface. In order therefore that 
the divifions of the ftem may indicate equal changes of 
fpecific giavity, they mult be in a feries of harmonic 
progrefllonals increafing. The point at which the in- 


ftrument floats in pure water ftiould be marked 1000, Specific 
and thofe above it 999, 998, 997, &c. ; and thofe be- Gravity, 
low the water mark muft be numbered 1001, 1002, 

1003, See. Such a fcale will be a very appofite pidture 
of the denfities of fluids, for the denfity or vicinity of 
the divifions will be precifely fimilar to the denfity of 
the fluids. Each interval is a bulk of fluid of the 
fame weight. If the whole indrument were drawn 
out into wire of the fize of the ftem, the length from 
the water mark would be 1000. 

Such are the rules by which the fcale muft be divi¬ 
ded. But there muft be fome points of it determined 
by experiment, and it will be proper to take them as 
remote from each other as poflible. For this purpofe 
let the indrument be accurately marked at the point 
where it (lands, in two fluids, differing as much in fpe¬ 
cific gravity as the inftrument will admit. .Let it alfo 
be marked where it Hands in water. Then determine 
with the utmoft precifion the fpecific gravities of thefe 
fluids, and put their values at the correfponding points 
of the fcale. Then the intermediate points of the fcale 
muft he computed for the different intervening fpecific- 
gravities, or it muft be divided from a pattern fcale of 
harmonic progrefllonals in a way well known to the- 
mathematical inftrument-mikers. If the fpecific gra¬ 
vities have been accurately determined, the value 1000 
will be found to fall precifely in the water mark. If 
we attempt the divilion entirely by experiment, by 
making a number of fluids of different fpecific gravi¬ 
ties, and marking the ftem as it (lands in them, we 
fhall find the divifions turn out very anomalous. This, 
is however the way ufually praclifed ; and there are few 
hydrometers, even from the bed maker, that hold true 
to a Angle divifion or two. Yet the method by compu¬ 
tation is not more troublefome ; and one fcale of harmo¬ 
nic progrefllonals will ferve to divide every ftem that 
offers. We may make ufe of a fcale of equal parts 
for the ftem, with the affiftance of two little tables. 

One of thefe contains the fpecific gravities inharmonic, 
progreflion, correfponding to the arithmetical fcale of 
bulks on the ftem of the hydrometer; the other con¬ 
tains the divifions and fruitions of a divifion of the fcale- 
of bulks, which correfpond to an aiithmetical fcale of 
fpecific gravities. We believe this to be the beft me¬ 
thod ot all. The fcale of equal parts on the ftem is fo- 
eafily made, and the little table is fo eafily infpeiled, 
that it has every advantage of accuracy and difpatch* 
and it gives, by the way, an amufing view of the rela¬ 
tion of the bulks and denfities. 

We have hitherto fuppofed a fcale extending from, 
the lighted to the heavieft fluid. But unlefs it be of 
a very inconvenient length, the divifions muft be very 
minute. Moreover, when the bulk of the ftem bears a 
great proportion to that of the body, the indrument: 
does not fwim fleady ; it is therefore proper to limit 
the range of the inftrument in the fame manner as thofe 
of the firft kind. A range from the denfity of aether 
to that of water may be very well executed in an in¬ 
ftrument of very moderate fize, and two others will do 
for all the heavier liquors ; or an equal range in any 
other denfities as may fuit the uiual occupations of the 
experimenter. 

To avoiJ the inconveniences of a hydrometer with 
a very long and {lender ftem, or the neceftity of having 
a feries. of them* a third, fort has b.eep. contrived, in. 

which 
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Specific which the principle of both are combined. Suppofe 
a hydrometer with a (lem, whofe bulk is -*%-th of that 
of the ball, and that it finks in aether to the top of the 
flera ; it is evident that in a fluid which is heavier, 
the whole Hem will emerge; for the bulk of the dis¬ 
placed fluid is now T T jth of the whole lefs, and the weight 
is the fame as before, and therefore the fpecific gravity 
is t-gth greater. 

Thus we have obtained a hydrometer which will in¬ 
dicate, by means qf divifions marked on the ftem, all 
fpecific gravities from 0,73 to 0,803 ; for 0,803 is 
T "oth greater than 0,73. Thefe divifions mud be made 
in harmonic progreffion, as before diredted for an entire 
fcale, placing 0,73 at the top of the Hem and 0,803 
•at the bottom. 

When it floats at the loweft divifion, a weight may 
be put on the top of the ftem, which will again fink it 
to the top. This weight mull evidently be 0,073, or 
-f^-th of the weight of the fluid difplaced by the unloaded 
inftrument. The hydrometer, thus loaded, indicates 
the fame fpecific gravity, by the top of the ftem, that 
the unloaded inftrument indicates by the loweft divi- 
fion. Therefore, when loaded, it will indicate another 
feries of fpecific gravities, from 0,803 t0 °>^33 
(=0,803 + °>o8o 3), and will float in a liquor of the 
fpecific gravity 0,8833 with the whole ftem above the 
fur face. 

In like manner, if we take off this weight, and 
put on 1=0,0803, will fink the' hydrometer to the 
top of the ftem ; and with this new weight it will 
indicate another feries of fpecific gravities from 0,8833 
to 0,97163 (=0,8833-1-0,08833). And, in the 
fame manner, a third weight-— 08833 W *H a g a > n fink 
it to the top of the ftem, and fit it for another feries 
of fpecific gravities up to 1,068793. And thus, with 
three weights, we have procured a hydrometer fitted 
for all liquors from aether to a wort for a malt liquor of 
two barrels per quarter. Another weight, in the fame 
progreffion, will extend the inftrument to the ftrongeft 
wort that is brewed. 

This is a very commodious form of the inftrument, 
and is now in very general ufe ror examining fpirituous 
liquors, worts, ales, brines, and many fuch articles of 
commerce. But the divifions of the fcale are generally 
adapted to the queftions which naturally occur in the 
bufinefs. Thus, in the commerce of ftrong liquors, 
it is ufual to eftimate the article by the quantity of fpi- 
rit of a certain ftrength which the liquor contains.— 
This we have been accuftomed to call proof fpirit, and 
it isfueh that a wine gallon weighs 7 pounds 12 ounces ; 
and it is by this ftrength that the excife duties are levied. 
Therefore the divifions on the fcale, and the weights 
which conned the fucceffive repetitions of the fcale, are 
made to exprefs at once the number of gallons or parts 
of a gallon of proof fpirits contained in a gallon of the 
liquor. Such inftruments fave all trouble of calcula¬ 
tion to the excileman or dealer; but they limit the 
ufe of a very delicate and expenfive inftrument to a 
very narrow employment. It would be much better to 
adhere to the expreffion either of fpecific gravity or of 
bulk ; and then a very fmall table, which could be 
comprifed in the fmalleft cafe for the inftrument, might 
render it applicable to every kind of fluid. 

The reader cannot but have obferved that the fuc- 
ceflwe weights, by which the fhort fcale of the inftt u- 
4 


m:nt is extended to a great range of fpecific gravities, Specific 
do not increale by equal quantities. Each difference is Gravity, 
the weight of the liquor difplaced by the graduated 
ftem of the inftrument when it is funk to the top of 
the fcale. It’is a determined aliquot part of the whole 
weight of the inftrument fo loaded, (in our example it 
is always T r T th of it). It increafes therefore in the fame 
proportion with the preceding weight of the loaded 
inftrument. In ftiort, both the fucceffive additions, and 
the whole weights of the leaded inftrument, are quan¬ 
tities in geometrical progreffion ; and, in like manner, 
the divifions on the fcale, if they correfpond to equal 

differences of fpecific gravity, muft alfo be unequal_ 

This is not Efficiently attended to by the makers ; 
and theyHbommit an error here, which is very conft- 
derable when the whole range of the inftrument is 
great. For the value of one divifion of the fcale, when 
the largeft weight is on, is as much greater than its 
value, when the inftrument is not loaded at all, as the 
full loaded inftrument is heavier than the inftrument 
unloaded. No manner whatever of dividing the fcale 
wil correfpond to equal differences of fpecific gravity 
through the whole range with different weights ; but 
if the divifions are made to indicate equal proportions 
of gravity when the inftrument is ufed without a 
weight, they will indicate equal proportions throughout. 

This is evident from what we have been juft now fly¬ 
ing ; for the proportion of the fpecific gravities corref- 
ponding to any two immediately fucceeding weights is 
always the fame. 

The beft way, therefore, of conftrudlirrg the inftra- 
ment, fo that the fame divifions of the fcale may be ac¬ 
curate in all its fucceffive repetitions with the different 
weights, is to make thefe divifions in geometrical pro- 
greffion. The correfponding fpecific gravities will alfo 
be in geometric proportion. Thefe being all inferted 
in a table, we obtain them with no more trouble than 
by infpedling the fcale which ufually accompanies the 
hydrometer. This table is of the moil eafy conftruo. 
tion; for the ratio of the fucceffive bulks and fpecific 
gravities being all equal, the differences of the loga¬ 
rithms are equal. 

This will be illuftrated by applying it to the exam¬ 
ple already given of a hydrometer extending from 0,73 
to 1,068793 with three weights. This gives four re¬ 
petitions of the fcale on the ftem. Suppofe this fcale 
divided into 10 parts, we have 40 fpecific gravities.—■ 

Let thefe be indicated by the numbers o, 1, 2, 3, See. to 
40. The mark o is affixed to the top of the ftem, and the 
divifions downwards are marked 1, 2, 3, See. the low eft 
being 10. Thefe divifions are eafily determined. The 
ftem, which we mayfuppofe 5 inches long, wasfuppofed 
to be T^th of the capai t.y of the ball. It may there¬ 
fore be confidered as the extremity of a red of 11 times 
its length, or 55 inches ; and we muft find nine mean 
proportionals between 50 and 55 inches. Subtract 
each of thefe from 55 inches, and the remainders are 
the diftances of the points of divifion from o, the top 
of the fcale. The fmalleft weight is marked ic, the 
next 20, and the third 30. If the inftrament loaded 
with the weight fo finks in fome liquor to the mark 
7, it indicates the fpecific gravity 27, that is, the 27th 
of 40 mean proportionals between 0,73 and 1,068793, 
or 0,944242. To obtain all thefe intermediate fpecific 
gravities, we have only to fubtradf 9.8633229, the lo¬ 
garithm 
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Specific garithm of 0,73, from that of 1,068793, viz. 0,0288937, ftem. The glafs-blower can copy this vety r.i.irl ,i ’4 
Gravity. an 4 take 0,0041393, the 40th part of the difference, join it to the ftem. Then make two brines or ether !i- J’ 1 ;/*'- . 
Multiply this by 1,2,3, &c. and add the logarithm of quors, which {hall have fpecific gravities in the rnt ; <> o; ’’ 
0,73 to each of the produfts. The fums are the lo- 10 to 11. Load the inflrumenc fo that it may link to 
garithms of the fpecifie gravities required. Thefe will o in the lighted. When put into the heaviefl, it ihouM 
be found to proceed fo equably, that they may be in- rife to 10. If it does not rife fo high, the immericd part 
terpolated ten times by a timple table of propoi ticnal is too fmall. Let the glafs blower enlarge the bail of 
parts without the fmallefl fenfible error. Therefore the the counterpoife a little. Repeat this trial till it be ey- 
ftem may be divided into a hundred parts very fenfible aft. Nothing now remains but to form the weights : 
to the eye (each being nearly the 20th of an inch), and And here we obferve, that when the indrument is t > 

400 degrees of fpecific gravity obtained within the have a very great range, as for examining all dates of 
range, which is as near as we can examine this matter the vitriolic acid, it has a chance of being very 
by any hydrometer. Thus the fpecific gravities corref- tottering when loaded with the greated weight o:i 
ponding ton° 26, 27, 28, 29, are as follow : the top of fo long a feale. To avoid this, Mr Quin 

„ yy/r j -ry/r and others have added feme of their weights below.—. 

26 0,93329 1 8' * " 2 ' " But t ^ 1 ’ s w ‘^ not ^ft P re ^ ent condruftion, becaufe 

27 0,94424 ^ 9 it will alter the proportion between the bulks of the 

28 0,95328 9 dem and immerfed part. Therefore let rhefe weights 

29 0,96241 9 l 3 coniid of cylinders of metal fmall enough to go into 

Nay, the trouble of infpefting a table may be avo'd- the dem, and let them be foldered to the end of long 

ed, by forming on a feale the logarithms of the num- wires, which will let them go to the bottom, and leave 
bers betwen 7300 and 1068,793, an< ^ placing along a fmall hook or ring at top. Thefe can lie alcngfide 
fide of it a feale of the fame length divided into 400 of the indrument in its cafe. This is indeed the belt 
equal parts, numbered from 0 to 400. Then, looking condruftion for every hydrometer, becaufe it makes ic 
for the magic fhown by the hydrometer on this feale of incomparably more Ready. The indrument is poilel 
equal parts, we fee oppofite to it the fpecific gravity. by fmall (hot or mercury'. But it will be much better to 
We have been thus particular in the illudration of do it with Newton’s fufible metal (three parts of tin, 
this mode of condruftion, becaufe it is really a beauti- five parts of lead, and eight parts of bifmuth) in coarfe 
ful and commodious indrument, which may be of great filings. When the exaft quantity has been put in, the 
ufe both to the naturalid and to the man of bufinefs.— indrument may be fet in a vefiel of oil, and this kept 
A table may be comprifed in 20 oftavo pages, which on the fire till all is completely melted. It foon f reezes 
will contain the fpecific gravities of every fluid which again, and remains fad. If this metal is not to be had, 
can intered either, and anfwer every quedion relative let a few bits of fealing-wax be added to the mercury 
to their admixture with as much precifion as the ob- or (hot, to make up the counterpoife. When heated, 
fervations can be made. We therefore recommend it it will float a-top, and when it freezes again it will 
to our readers, and we recommend the very example keep all fad. Thus wefhall make a very complete and 
which we have given as one of the mod convenient, cheap indrument. 

The indrument need not exceed eight inches in length, There is yet another method of examining the fpe- 
and may be contained in a pocket cafe of 2 inches broad cific gravities of fluids, fird propofed by Dr Wilfon, 
and as many deep, which will alfo contain the feale, a late profeffor of aftronomy in the univerfity of Glafgow. 
thermometer, and even the table for applying it to all This is by a feries of fmall glafs bubbles, differing equal- 
fluids which have been examined. 3 y, or according to fome rule, from each other in fpecific 

It is unfortunate that no graduated hydrometer can gravity, and each marked with' its proper number, 
he made fo eafily for the examination of the corrofive When thefe are thrown into a fluid which is to be exa- 
mineral acids (a). Thefe mud be made of glafs, and we mined, all thofe which are heavier than the fluid will fall 
cannot depend on the accurate cylindric form of any glafs to the bottom. Then holding the veffel in the hand, 
ftem. But if any fuch can be procured, the conltruc- or near a firs or candle, the fluid expands, and one of 
tion is the fame. The divided feale may either be on the floating bubbles begins to fink. Its fpecific gravi- 
thin paper palled on the infi.de of the ftem, or it may be ty, therefore, W'as either equal to, or a little lelb titan, 
printed on the ftem itfelf from a plate, with ink made of that of the fluid ; and the degree of the thermometer, 
a metallic calx, which will attach itfelf to the glafs with when it began to fink, will inrbrm us how much it whs 
a very moderate heat. We would recommend common deficient, if we know the law of expaufion of the liquor; 
white enamel, or arfenical glafs, as the fitted material Sets of thefe bubbles fitted for the examination of fpi- 
for the whole indrument; and the ink ufed, in taking rituous liquors, w ith a little treatife fnowing the man- 
the imprefllon of the feale, maybe the fame that is ufed ner of ufmg them, and calculating by the thermometer, 
for the low-priced printing oh Delft wate pottery.— are made by Mr Brown, an ingenious artift of Glaf- 
Firft form the feale on the ftem. Then, having mea- gow, and are often ufed by the dealers in fpirits, being 
fured the folid contents of the graduated part as exaft- found both accurate and expeditious, 
ly as polfible, and determined on the general fhape of Alfo, though a bubble or two fhould be broken, the 
the ball and counterpoife below, calculate its fize, fo ftrength of fpirits may eafily be had by means of the 
that it may be a little lefs than ten times that of the remainder, unlefs two or three in immediate fucceffion 
Vol. XVII. 4 P be 


(a) It would be worth while to try copper enamelled. 
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rpeciPc be wanting : for a liquor which anfwers to N G 4 will contains many experiments on this fume ft, with mix- Specific 
fink N° 2 by heating it a few degrees, and therefore tures of gold and Giver, of other metals, and of various Grav ‘ty. 
N° 3 may be fpared. This is a great advantage in or- fluids, examined by the hydrcftatical balance of Mr 
dir.j-y bufincf'. A nice hydrometer is not only an ex- Boyle. Dr Hooke made a prodigious number, chief- 
pen five infirumcnt, but exceedingly delicate, being fb ly on articles of commerce, which were unfortunately 
very thin. If broken or even brmfed, it is ufelefs, and loft in the fire of London. 

can hardly be repaired except by the very maker. It was foon found, however, that Lord Bacon’s con- 

As the only queftion here is, to determine how many jefture had been well loundsd, and that bodies changed 
gallons of et.cife proof fpirits is contained in a quantity their denfities very fenfibly in many cafes. In general, 
of liquor, the artift has conftmfted this feries of bubbles it was found that bodies which had a ftrong chemical 
in the fimpleft manner poffible, by previoufly making affinity increafed in denfity, and that their admixture 
40 or 50 mixtures of fpiiits and water, and then adjuft- wiS accompanied with heat. 

ing the bubbles to thefe mixtures. In fome fets the By this difcoveiyit is manifeft th.at Archimedes had 
number on each bubble is the number of gallons <f not folved the problem of detecting the quantity of hi¬ 
proof iph its contained in ipd gallons of the liquor. In ver mixed with the gold in King Hierc’s crown, and 
other lets the number on each bubble esprefles the gal- that the phyficalloiution of it requires experiments made 
Inns of water which will make a liquor of this ftrength, on a A the kinds of matter that are mixed together, 
if added to 14 gallons of alcohol. Thus, if aliquoran- We do not find that this has been done to this day, al- 
fwers to N G 4, then 4 gallons of water added to' 14 though we may affirm that there are few queftions of 
gallons of alcohol will make a liquor of this ftrength. more importance. It is a very curious fact in chemi- 
The fir ft is the beft method ; for we fhould be miftaken fi r y> _ an d ' £ would be mod defirable to be able to re¬ 
in fuppofing that 18 gallons, which anfwer to N° 4, con- dtice it to fome general laws : For inflance, to afeertain 
tains exaftly 14 gallons of alcohol: it contains more w l ld t is the proportion of two ingredients which pro- 
than 14, for a reafon to be given by and by. duces the greateft change of deniity. This is impor- 

By examining the fpecific gravity of bodies, the phi- tant * n thefcience of phyfics, becaule it gi-es us confi- 
lofopherhas made fome very curious difeoveries. The derable information as to the mode of action of thofe 
moli remarkable of thefe is the change which the denfi- neural powers or forces by which the particles of tan- 
ty of bodies fuffers by mixture. It is a moft reafonable gible matter are united. If this introfufeeption, con- 
expeftation, that when a cubic foot of one fubftance is centration, compenetration, or by whatever name it 
mixed any how with a cubic foot of another, the bulk t> e called, were a mere reception of the particles of 
of the mixture will be two cubic feet; and that 18 gal- p n ® fubftance into the interftices of thofe cf another. 

Ions of water joined to 18 gallons of oil will fill a veffel l£ evident that the greateft concentration would be 
of 36 gallons. Accordingly this was never doubted ; obferved when a imall quantity of the recipiend is mix- 
and even Archimedes, the moft fcrupulous of mathema. ec * w hh, or diffeminated through, a great quantity of 
ticians, proceeded on this fuppofition in the folution of other. It is thus that a fmall quantity of fine fand 
his famous problem, the difeovery of the proportion of will be received into the interftices of a quantity of 
Giver and gold in a mixture of both. He does not even fhot, and will increafe the weight ot the bagful 

mention it as' a poftulate that may be granted him, fo without inersafing its bulk. The cafe is nowife diffe- 
much did he conceive it to be an axiom. Yet a little rent when a piece of freeftone has grown heavier 
refleftion feems fufficient to make it doubtful, and to by imbibing or absorbing a quantity of water. If 
require examination. A box filled with mufket-bal’s more than a certain quantity of fand has been added 
will receive a confiderable quantity of fmall {hot, and af- to the fmall (hot, it is no longer concealed. I11 like 
ter this a confiderable quantity of fine fand, and after manner, various quantities of water may combine with 
this a confiderable quantity of water. Something like a mafs of clay, and increafe its fize and weight alike, 
this might happen in the admixture of bodies of porous All this is very conceivable, occafioning no difficulty, 
texture. But fuch fubftances as metals, glafs, and fluids, But this is not the cafe in any of the mixtures we 
where no difeontinuity of parts can be perceived, or was are now coniidering. In all thefe, the firft additions of 
fufpefted, feem free from every chance of this kind of in- either of the two fubftances produce but an inconfider- 
trofufeeption. Lord Bacon, however, without being a a ble change of general denfity; and it is in general 
naturalift or mathematician exprofejjb, inferred from the moft remarkable, whether it be condenfation or rare- 
jmobility of fluids that they confifted of diferete parti- faftion, when the two ingredients are nearly of equal 
cles, which muft have pores interpofed, whatever be bulks. We can illuftrate even this difference, by re- 
their figure. And if we aferibe the different denfities, or fleeting on the imbibition of water by vegetable folids, 
ptber fenfible qualities, to difference in fize or figure of f uc h as timber. Some kinds of wood have their weight 
thofe particles.it muft frequently happen that the final- much more increafed than their bulks ; other kinds of 
Jer particles will be lodged in the interftices between the wood are more enlarged in bulk than in weight. The 
larger, and thus contribute to the weight of the fenfible bke happens in grains. This is curious, and flrows in the 
mafs without increafing its bulk. He therefore fu- moft unqueftionable manner that the particles of bodies 
ipefts that mixtures will be in general lefs bulky than are _ not m contaft, but are kept together by forces 
the fum of their ingredients, which aft at a diftance. For this diftance between 

Accordingly, the examination of this queftion was the centres of the particles is moft evidently fufcepnble 
one cf the firft employments of the Royal Society of of variation; and this variation is occafioned by the in- 
London, and long before its inttitution had occupied troduftion of another fubftance, which, by afting on 
the attention of the gentlemen who afterwards compo- the particles by attraftion or repulfion, dirninilhes or 
fed it, The regifter of the Society’s early meetings increafes their mutual aftions, and makes new diftances 

necef- 
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Specific necefiary for bringing all things again into equilibrium. 

Gravity. We refer the curious reader to the ingenious theory of 
the Abbe liofcovich for an excellent illuftration <f 
this fubjedh ( Theor. Phil. Nat. § de Solutione Chemica). 

This queftion is no lefs important to the man of buli- 
nefs. Till we know the condenfation of thofe metals 
by mixture, we cannot tell the quantity of alloy in gold 
and filver by means of their fpecific gravity; nor can 
we tell the quantity of puie alcohol in any fpirituous li¬ 
quor, or that of the valuable fait in any foluiion of it. 
F> r want of this knowledge, the dealers in gold and 
filver are obliged to have recourfe to the tedious and 
difficult left, of the affay, which cannot be made in all 
places or by all men. It is therefore much to be 
wiflied.that fome perlbns would infiitutea feries of ex¬ 
periments in the mod interefting cafes: for it mud be 
obfe-rved, that this change of denlity is not always a 
fmall matter ; it is fcmetimes very confiderable and pa¬ 
radoxical. A remarkable indance may be given of it in 
the mixture of brafs and tin for bells, great guns, optical 
fpeculums, &c. The fpecific gravity of cad brafs is 
nearly 8,006, and that of tin is nearly 7,363. It two 
parts of brafs be mixed with one of tin, the fpecific gra- 
. vity is 8,517 ; whereas, if each had retained its former 
bulk, the fpecific gravity would have been only 7,793 

A mixture of equal parts 

fhould have the fpecific gravity 7,684 ; but it is 8,441. 
A mixture of two parts tin with one part brafs, indead 
of being 7,577, is 8,027. 

In all thefe cafes there is a great increafe of fpecific 
gravity, and confequently a great condenfation of parts 
or contraidion of bulk. The fird mixture of eight cu¬ 
bic inches of brafs, for indance, with four cubic inches 
of tin, does not produce 12 cubic inches of bell-metal, 
but only 10r nearly, having Ihrunk -f. It would ap¬ 
pear that the didances of the brafs particles are mod af- 
fedled, or perhaps it is the brafs that jeeeives the tin 
into its pores ; for we find that the condenfations in 
thefe mixtures are nearly proportional to the quantities 
of the brafs in the mixtures. It is remarkable that this 
mixture with the lighted ot all mentis has made a com- 
pofition more heavy and denfe than brafs can be made 
by any hammering. 

The mod remarkable indance occurs in mixing iron 
with platina. If 10 cubic inches of iron are mixed with 
l i. of platina, the bulk of the compound is only 9} 
inches. The iron therefore has not limply received the 
platina into its pores : its own particles are brought 
nearer together. There are fimilar refults in the dilu¬ 
tion of turbith mineral, and of fome other falts, in wa¬ 
ter. The water, indead of riling in the neck of the vef- 
fel, when a fmall quantity of the fait has been added to 
it, finks conliderably, and the two ingredients occupy 
lefs room than the water did alone. 

The fame thing happens in the mixture of water 
with other fluids and different fluids with each other ; 
But we are not able to trace any general ruAe that is ob- 
ferved with abfolute precilion. In mod cafes of fluids 
the greated condenfation happens when tire bulks of 
the ingredients are nearly equal. Thus, in the mix¬ 
ture of alcohol and water, we have the gieated conden- 
fation when i6| ounces of alcohol are mixed with 20 
ounces of water, and the condenfation is about -A of 
the whole bulk of the ingredients. It is extremely va¬ 


rious in different fubftances, and no claffification of them '■>.* 
can be made in this refpeft. * jra 

A dilfertation has been publilhed on this ful.ji ifl: by 
£)r Hahn of Vienna, intitled L)j I : : (p.r.cin Ml'.dljnis in 
mutandis C r .rJorum Veluminibus, in winch all rite remark¬ 
able indances of the variation of denlity have been col¬ 
lected. All that we can do (as we have no direci'ln." 
principle) is to record fuch iridunces as are of thi-i im¬ 
portance, being articles of commerce. 

The fh ft that occurs to us is the mixtures cf alcohol 
and water in the compofition of fpirituous ltquois. This 
has been confidered by many with great care. The mod 
fcrupulous examination of this, or perhaps of any mix¬ 
ture, has been lately made by Dr Blagden (now Sir 
Charles Blagden) of the Royal Society, on the rwquo 
fitionof the Board cf Excife. He has publilhed an ac¬ 
count of the examination in the Philofophical Tran Pac¬ 
tions of London in 1791 and 1792. We lhall give an 
account of it under the article Spirituous l/iqucrs ; and 
at prefent only leledt one column, in order to ihow the 
condenfation. The alcohol was aimed the thonged 
that can be produced, and its fpecific gravity, when ot 
the temperature 6o°, was 0,825. The whole mixtures 
were of the fame temperature. 

Column 1. contains the pounds, ounces, or other 
meafures by weight, of alcohol in the mixture. Co¬ 
lumn 2. contains the pounds or ounces of water. Co¬ 
lumn 3. is the fum of the bulks of the ingredients, the 
bulk of a pound or ounce of water being accounted 1. 
Column 4. is the obferved fpecific gravity of the mix¬ 
ture, taken from Dr Blagden’s dilfertation. Column 5. 
is the fpecific gravity which would have been obferved 
if the ingredients had each retained its own fpecific gra¬ 
vity. This we calculated by dividing the fum of the 
two numbers of the fird and fecond columns by the cor- 
refponding number of the third. Column 6. is the dif¬ 
ference of column 4. and column 5. and exhibits the 
condenfation. 
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8 

! 32.2424 

0,8872 

0,8684 

i 3 S 

20 

9 

i 33.2424 

0,8923 

0,8724 

199 

20 

10 

34.2424 

©,897 1 

0,8761 

216 

20 

11 

! 3S.2424 

0,9014 

0,8796 

2 l 3 

20 

I 2 

36.2424 

0,9055 

0,8829 

2 2$ 

20 

*3 

37,2424 

o ,9093 

0,8860 

233 

20 

1 4 

3 8,2424 

0,9129 

0,8891 

2 . 3 « 1 

20 

*5 

1 392423- 

0,9162 

0,8919 

243 1 

20 

16 

: 40.24:4 

°> 9 ! 93 

0,8946 


20 

1 7 

141.2424 

0,9223 

0,8971 

252 : 

20 

18 

1 42,2424 

c.9250 

0,8996 

254 , 

20 

19 

i 43,2424 

0,9276 

0,9019 

2 57 I 

20 

20 

i 44,2424 

0,9300 

0,9041 

259 , 

J 9 

20 

i 43.0303 

0,9325 

0,9063 

262 ! 
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A. 

w, j 

\ 

Volume. 

Sp. Grav> T 
obferved. 

Sp. Grav y 
calculat. 

Conden¬ 

fation. 

lS 

20 

4,81182 

0,9349 

0,9087 

262 

17 

20 

40,6061 

0.9375 

0,91 I 2 

263 

16 

20 

39,3939 

0,9402 

°> 9 I 39 

263 

l 5 

20 

38,1818 

0,9430 

0,9167 

263 

14 

20 

36,9697 

0,9458 

°> 9 I 97 

261 

13 

20 

35,7576 

0,9488 

0,9229 

259 

12 

20 

34»5455 

0,9518 

0,9263 

255 

I I 

20 

33.3333 

0,9549 

0 9300 

249 

10 

20 

32,1212 

0,9580 

0,9340 

240 

9 

20 

30,9091 

0,9612 

0,9382 

230 

8 

20 

29,6970 

0,9644 

0,9429 

215 

7 

20 

28,4849 

0,9675 

0,9479 

196 

6 

20 

27,2727 

0,9707 

0,9533 

174 

5 

20 

26,0606 

°> 974 I 

0,9593 

148 

4 

20 

24,8485 

0,9777 

0,9659 

118 

3 

20 

23,6364 

0,9818 

0,97 3 1 

87 

2 

20 

22,4242 

0,9865 

0,9811 

54 

I 

20 

2 1,2 I 21 

0,9924 

0,9900 

24 

O 

I 20 

20,0000 

1 ,0000 

1,0000 



It is to be remarked, that the condenfation is great- 
eft when 164 ounces of alcohol have been added to 20 
of water, and the condenfation is 7 VVrr> or nearly T ^th 
of the computed denfity. Since the fpecific gravity of 
alcohol is 0,825, it is evident that i6i ounces of alco¬ 
hol and 20 ounces water have equal bulks. So that 
the condenfation is greateft when the fubftances are mix¬ 
ed in equal volumes; and 18 gallons of alcohol mixed 
with 18 gallons of water will produce not 36 gallons 
of fpirits, but 35 only. 

We may alfo obferve, that this is the mixture to 
which the revenue-laws refer, declaring it to be one to 
Jix or one in /even under proof, and to weigh 7 pounds 
13 ounces per gallon. This proportion was probably fe- 
ledted as the moft eafily compofed, viz. by mixing 
equal meafures of w T ater and of the ftrongeft fpirit 
which the known proceffes of diftillation could produce. 
Its fpecific gravity is 0,939 vei 7 nearly. 

We muft confider this elaborate examination of the 
mixture of Vvater and alcohol as a ftandard feries of ex¬ 
periments, to which appeal may always be made, whe¬ 
ther for the purpofes of fcience or of trade. The re¬ 
gularity of the progreflion is fo great, that in the column 
which we have examined, viz. that for temperature 6o°, 
the greateft anomaly does not amount to one part in 
fix thoufand. The form of the feries is alfo very judi- 
cioufly chofen for the purpofes of fcience. It would 
perhaps have been more diredlly ftereometrical had the 
proportions of the ingredients been ftated in bulks, 
which are more immediately connefted with denfity. 
But the author has afligned a very cogent reafon for his 
choice, viz. that the proportion of bulks varies by a 
change of temperature, becaufe the water and fpirits 
follow different laws in their expanfion by heat. 

This is a proper opportunity for taking notice of a 
miftake which is very generally made in the conclufions 
drawn from experiments of this kind. Equal addi¬ 
tions of the fpirit or water produce a feries of fpecific 
gravities, which decreafe or mcreafe by differences con¬ 
tinually diminilhing. Hence it is inferred that there is 
a cont.ra6U.oa of bulk. Even Dr Lewis, one_ of the 


moft accomplilhed naturalifts, advances this pofition, in Specific 
a diifertation on the pot-aflr of America ; and it confi- 
derably affefts his method for eftimating the ftrength of 
the pot-alh leys. But that it is a miftake, appears 
plainly from this, that although we add for ever equal 
quantities of the fpirits, we (hall never produce a mix¬ 
ture which has as fmall a fpecific gravity as alcohol. 
Therefore the feries of fucceflive gravities muft appro¬ 
ximate to this without end, like the ordinates of a hy¬ 
perbolic curve referred to its affymptote. 

That this may appear in the moft general terms, let 
<w reprefent the weight of the conftant quantity of wa¬ 
ter in the mixture, and let a be the weight of the fmall 
addition of fpirits. Alfo let w reprefent the bulk of 
this qua'ntity of water, and b the bulk of the fmall ad¬ 
dition of alcohol. The weight of the mixture is <w+a, 

and its bulk is <w 4 -£,-and its fpecific gravity is 

<1 u-\-b 

If we now add a fecond equal quantity of fpirits, the 
weight will be >w-\-2a, and if the fpirit retains its den¬ 
fity unchanged, the bulk will be r w\-zb > and the fpeci¬ 
fic gravity is — : an d after any number m of fucli 
equal additions of fpirits, the fpecific gravity will be 
——Divide the numerator of this fraction by its 
denominator, and the quotient or fpecific gravity win 
+ m This confifts of the conftant part i» 


be 


nv -f- mb 
and the variable part 
to this part 


We need attend only 


m (a — b) 
iv -f mb 

If its denominator were conftant, it is 
plain that the fucceflive fpecific gravities would have 

^ becaufe m in¬ 


equal differences, each being 

<w-\-mb 

creafes by the continual addition of an unit, and a — b 
is a conftant quantity. But the denominator nv-\-mb 
continually increafes, and therefore the value of the frac¬ 
tion —-continually diminifhes. 

w + mb 

Therefore the gradual diminution of the increments 
or decrements of fpecific gravity, by equal additions of 
one ingredient to a conftant meafure of the other, is not 
of itfelf an indication of a change of denfity of either 
of the ingredients; nor proves that in very diluted mix¬ 
tures a greater proportion of one ingredient is abforbed 
or lodged in the interftices of the other, as is generally 
imagined. This muft be afeertained by comparing 
each fpecific gravity with the gravity'expreffed by 1 -f- 
— b) 

tv 4 - m b 

This feries of fpecific gravities refembles fuch a nu¬ 
merical feries as the following, 1 ;.; 1,156 ; 

1,163 ; 1,+ 69 ; &c. the terms of which alfo confift of 
the conftant integer 1, and.the decimal fractions 0,156 ; 


0,163; 0,169; &c. The fraction 


(a-b) 


expreffes 


iv m b 

this decimal part. Call this d, or make £ = m 

iv -f- mb 

This will give us b— 7 '.IfZH’Ojf. Now a is the weight 

of the added ingredient, and d is the variable part of 
the fpecific gravity obferved ; and thus we learn whe¬ 
ther 
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Specific ther b, the bulk of the added ingredient, fuffers any 
Gravity, change. We fha.ll have occafion by and by to refume 
j] )e confjderation of this queftion, which is of the firft 
moment in the theory of fpecific gravities, and has great 
influence in many tranfadtions of commerce. 

This feries of fpecific gravities is not fo well fitted 
for commercial tranfadHons. In thefe the ufual quef- 
tionis, how many gallons of alcohol is there in a caik, 
or fome number of gallons of fpirit ? and it is more 
diredtly anfwered by means of a table, formed by mix¬ 
ing the ingredients in aliquant parts of one conftant 
bulk. The following table, conftrudted from the ex¬ 
periments of Mr Briffonof the academy of Paris, and 
publiffied in the Memoirs for 1769, is therefore in- 
ferted. 


w. 

A. 

Denfity 

obferved. 

Denfity 

computed. 

Conden¬ 

fation. 

Balk of 
10,000 
grains. 

0 

l6 

0.8371 

0,8371 


1,0000 

I 

15 

0,8527 

0,8473 

<53 

0,9937 

2 

J 4 

0,8674 

0,8575 

“5 

0,9885 

3 

!3 

0,8815 

0,8677 

157 

0,9844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,9811 

5 

11 

0,9075 

0,8880 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

0,9317 

0,9084 

251 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,9186 

256 

0,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

0,9757 

IO 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

217 

0,9783 

I I 

5 

0,9674 

0,9491 

1 89 

0,98 n 

12 

4 

o .9733 

0,9593 

144 

0,9856 

l 3 

3 

0 . 979 1 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

14 

2 

0,q8?2 

0,9796 

57 

0,9943 

15 

I 

0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 

0 

1,0000 

1,0000 


1,0000 


In this table the whole quantity of fpirituous liquor is 
always the fame. The firft column is the number of 
meafures (gallons, pints, inches, &c.) of water in the 
mixture ; and column 2d gives the meafures of alcohol. 
Column 3d is the fpecific gravity which was obferved 
by Mr Briflon. Column 4th is the fpecific gravity 
which would have been obferved if the lpirits, or wa¬ 
ter, or both, had retained their fpecific denfity un¬ 
changed. And the 5th column marks the augmenta¬ 
tion of fpecific gravity or denfity in parts of 10,000. 
A 6th column is added, fhowing the bulk of the 16 
cubic meafures of the two ingredients. Each meafure 
may be conceived as the 16th part of 10,000, or 625 ; 
and we may fuppofe them cubic inches, pints, gallons, 
oranyfolid meafure. 

This table fcarcely differs from Sir Charles Blag- 
den’s ; and the very fmall difference that may be ob¬ 
ferved, arifesfrom Mr Briffon’s having ufed an alcohol 
not fo completely redtified. Its fpecific gravity is 
0,8371, whereas the other was only 0,8250. 

Here it appears more diftindlly that the condenfa- 
tion is greateft when the two ingredients are of equal 
bulk. 

Perhaps this feries of fpecific gravities is as declara¬ 
tive as the other, whether cr not there is a change of 
denfity induced on either of the ingredients. The 
whole bulk being always the fame, it is plain that the 


fucceffive equal additions to one of the ingredients is a Specific 
fucceflive equal abftradtion of the other. The change 
produced, therefore, in the weight of the whole, is the 
difference between the weight of the ingredient which 
is taken out and the weight of the equal meafure of 
the other which fupplies its place. Therefore, if nei¬ 
ther ingredient changes its denfity by mixture, the 
weights of the mixtures will be in arithmetical progref- 
fion. If they are not, there is a variation of denfity in 
one or both the ingredients. 

We fee this very clearly in the mixtures of water and' 
alcohol. The firft fpecific gravity differs from the fe- 
cond by 156, and the laft differs from the preceding by 
no more than 81. Had neither of the denfities chan¬ 
ged, the common difference would have been 102. 

We obferve alfo, that the augmentation of fpec’fic gra¬ 
vity, by the fucceffive addition of a meafure of water, 
grows lefs and lefs till 12 meafures of water is mixed 
with 4 of alcohol, when the augmentation is only 58, 
and then it increafes again to 81. 

It alfo appears, that the addition of one meafure of 
water to a quantity of alcohol produces a greater change 
of denfity than the mixture of one meafure of alcohol 
to a quantity of water. Hence fome conclude, that the 
wateF difappears by being lodged in the interftices of 
the fpirit. But it is more agreeable to the jufteft no¬ 
tions which we can form of the internal conftitution of 
tangible bodies to fuppofe that the particles of water 
diminiffi the diftances between the particles of alcohol 
by their ftrong attradlions, and that this diminution 
(exceedingly minute in itfelf) becomes fenfible on ac¬ 
count of the great number of particles whofe diftances 
are thus dimhiifhed. This is merely a probability 
founded on this, that it would require a much greater 
diminution of diftances if it was the particles of water 
which had their diftances thus diminiihed. But the 
greater probability is, that the condenfation takes place 
in both. 

We have been fo particular in our confideration of 
this mixture, becaufe the law of variation of denfity has, 
in this inftance, been afeertained with fuch precifion by 
the elaborate examination of Sir Charles Blagden, fo 
that it may ferve as an example of what happens in al- 
moft every mixture of bodies. It merits a flill farther 
difeuffion, becaufe it is intimately connedted with the 
adtion of the corpufcular forces; and an exadt knowledge 
of the variations of diftance between the particles will 
go far to afcertain the law of addon of thefe forces.. 

But the limits of a Work like this will not permit us 
to dwell longer on this fubjedt. We proceed therefore 
to give another ufeful table. 

The vitriolic or fulphuric acid is of extenfive ufe in 
manufadtures under the name of oil of vitri >L Its va- 
lue depends entirely on the fidine ingredient, and the. 
water is merely a vehicle for the acid. This, being 
much denfer than water, affedts its fpecific gravity, and 
thus gives us a method of afeertaining its ftrength. 

The ftrongeft oil of vitriol that can be eafily manu- 
fadtured contains 612^% grains of dry acid, united 
with 387^ grains of water, which cannot be feparated 
from it by diftillation, making 1000 grains of oil ot 
vitriol. Its fpecific gravity in this ftate is 1,877. 

The following table (hows its fpecific gravity at the. 
temperature 55 0 , when diluted by the fucceffive addi¬ 
tion of parts of water by weight.. 

Specific. 




Specific 

Gravity. 
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Specific Gravity. 


i -"-\ 


Water. 

Obferved. 

Calculated. 

Cond. 

O 

1,877 

1.877 

,000 

4 

1,644 

1,501 

, 1+3 

8 

L +74 

1 . 35 ° 

,124 

12 

1,381 

1,269 

,112 

16 

1,320 

1,219 

,IOE 

20 

1,274 

1.184 

,090 

24 

1,243 

i.i 59 

,084 

28 

1,211 

1,140 

.071 

3 2 

Li 95 

1,125 

,070 

36 

Li «3 

1,113 

,070 

40 

1,172 

1,103 

,070 

5 ° 

1,148 

1,084 

,064 

60 

1,128 

1,069 

,059 


Here is obferved a much greater condenfation than 
in the mixtuie of alcohol and water. But we cannot 
affign the proportion of ingredients which produces the 
greateft condenfation ; becaufe we cannot, in any cafe, 
fay'what is the proportion of the faline and watery in¬ 
gredients. The ftrongeft oil of vitriol is already a wa¬ 
tery folution ; and it is by a conftderable and uncertain 
detour that Mr Kirwan has affigned the proportion of 
612 and 388 nearly. If this be the true ratio, it is un¬ 
like every other folution that we are acquainted with ; 
for in all folutions of falts, the fait occupies lefs room 
in its liquid form than it did when folid; and here it 
would be greatly the reverfe. 

This folution is remarkable alfo for the copious emer¬ 
gency of heat in its dilutions with more water. This 
has been afcribed to the great fuperiority of water in 
its capacity for heat; but there are fails which render 
this very doubtful. A veflel of water, and another of 
oil of vitriol, being brought from a cold room into a 
warm one, they both imbibe heat, and rife in their tem¬ 
perature ; and the water employs nearly the fame time 
to attain the temperature of the room. 

Aquafortis or nitrous acid is another fluid very much 
employed in commerce ; fo that it is of importance to 
afcertain the relation between its faline ftrength and its 
fpecific gravity. We owe alfo to Mr Kirwan a table 
lor this purpofe. 

The moll concentrated ftate into which it can eafily 
be brought is fuch, that 1000 grains of it con fills of 
563 grains of water and 437 of dry acid. In this Hate 
its fpecific gravity is 1,557. Let this be called nitrous 
acid. 
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proportion as it contains more of the latter ingre- Specific 
dient. Gravity. 

The proportions of the aeriform ingredients of the 
muriatic acid are fo very variable, and fo little under our 
command, that we cannot frame tables of its fpecific 
gravity which would enable us to judge of its ftrength. 

It is a general property of thefe acids, that they are 
more expanfible by heat as they are more concentrated. 

There is another clafs of fluids which it would be of 
great confequence to reduce to fome rules with refpedt 
to fpecific gravity, namely, the folutions of falts, gums, 
and refins. It is interefting to the philofopher to know 
in what manner falts are contained in thefe watery fo¬ 
lutions, and to dilcover the relation between their 
ftrength and denfity; and to the man of bufinefs it 
would be a molt definable thing to have a criterion of 
the quantity of fait in any brine, or of extradtible mat¬ 
ter in a decodtion. It would be equally delirable to 
thofe who are to purchafe them as to thofe who manu- 
f a dure or employ them. Perhaps we might afcer¬ 
tain in this way the value of fugar, depending on the 
quantity of fweetening matter^ which it contains; a 
thing which at prefent refts on the vague determini- 
tion of the eye or palate. It would therefore be doing 
a great fervice to the public, if fome intelligent perfbn 
would undertake a train of experiments with this view. 
Accuracy alone is required ; and it may be left to the 
philofophers to compare the faffs, and draw the confe¬ 
rences refpefting the internal arrangement of the par¬ 
ticles. 

One c'.rcumftance in the folution of falts is very ge¬ 
neral ; and we are inclined, for ferious reafpns, to think 
it univerfal: this is a diminution of bulk. This indeed 
in fome falts is inconfiderable. Sedative fait, for in- 
ftance, hardly fhows any diminution, and might be con- 
fidered as an exception, were it not the fmgle inftance. 

This circumftance, and fome confiderations connected 
with our notions of this kind of folution, difpofe us to 
think that this fait differs in contraction from others 
only in degree, and that there is fome, though it was 
not fenfible, in the experiments hitherto made. 

Thefe experiments, indeed, have not been numerous. 

Thofe of Mr Achard of Berlin, and of Dr Richard 
Watfon of Cambridge, are perhaps the only ones of 
which we have a defcriptive narration, by which we can 
judge of the validity of the inferences drawn from them. 

The fubjedt is not fufceptible of much accuracy ; for 
falts in their folid form are feldom free from cavities 


Nitr. Ac. Water. 


O 

i ,557 

L 557 


1 

i ,474 

L 474 


6 

L 350 

1,273 

0,077 

11 

1,269 

1,191 

0,078 

16 

1,214 

1,147 

0,067 

21 

i,i 75 

1,120 

0,055 

26 

1,15 1 

1,101 

0,050 

3 1 

1,127 

1,087 

0,040 

36 

1,106 

1,077 

0,029 

4 i 

1,086 

1,068 

0,018 


There is not the fame uniformity in the denfities of 
this acid in its different ftates of dilution. This feems 
owing to the variable proportion of the deleterious and 
vital air which compofe this acid. It is more denfe in 


and fhivery interftices, which do not admit the water 
on their firft immerfion, and thereby appear of greater 
bulk when we attempt to meafure their fpecific gravity 
by weighing them in fluids which do not difiolve them, 
fuch as fpirits of turpentine. They alfo attach to them- 
felves, with conftderable tenacity, a quantity of atmo- 
fpheric air, which merely adheres, but makes no part of 
their compofition. This efcapes in the act of folution, 
being fet at liberty by the ftronger affinity of the wa¬ 
ter. Sal gem, however, and a few others, may be 
very accurately meafured ; and in thefe inftances the de¬ 
gree of contraction is very conftant. 

The following experiments of Dr Watfon appear to 
us the moft inftrudtive as to this circumftance. A glafs 
veflel was ufed, having a {lender cylindrical neck,' and 
holding 67 ounces of pure water when filled to a cer¬ 
tain 



Specific 

Gravity- 
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tain mark. The neck above this mark had a fcale of degree of the one to the fixed degree of the other, as SpeJfic- 
equal parts parted on it. It was filled to the mark with we obferve in the freezing of iron, the fetting of rtucco, 
water. Twenty-four pennyweights of fait were thrown an< l fome other in (lances ? 

into it as fpeedily as poffible, and the bulk of th# fait The Other interefting ftate is that of extreme dilu- 
was meafured by the elevation of the water. Every tion, when the differences between the fucceffive denfi- 
thing was attended to which could retard the immediate fes bear a great proportion to the denfities themfelves, 
folution, that the error arifing from the folution of the an d thus enable the mathematician to afcertain with 
firrt particles, before the reft could be put in, might fome precifion the variations of corpufcular force, in 
be as fmall as poffible ; and in order that both the abfo- confequence ox a variation of diftance between the par- 
lute bulk and its variations might be obtained by fome tides. The (ketch of an inveftigation of this important 
known fcale, 24 pennyweights of water were putin. queftion given by Bofcovich, in his ft heory of Natural 
This railed the furface 5S parts of the fcale. Now we Philofophy, is very promifing, and (hould incite the 
know exadtly the bulk of 24 pennyweights of pure wa- philofophical chemift to the ftudy. 1 he firrt thing to 
ter. It is 2,275 cubic inches; and‘thus we obtain be done is to compare the law of fpecific gravity ; that 
every thing in abfolute meafures: And by comparing i s » tbe relation between the fpecific gravity and quaa- 
the bulk of each fait, both at its firft immerfion and af- t'ty °f be id in folution. 

ter its complete folution, we obtain its fpecific gravity, Wifhing to make this work as ufeful as poffible, we 
and the change made on it in parting from a folid to a have fearched for experiments, and trains of experi- 
fluid form. The following table is an abftradt of thefe marts, on the denfrty of the many brines which make 
experiments. The firft column of numbers is the eleva- important articles of commerce ; but we were mortifi- 
tion of the furface immediately after immerfion; the ed by the fcantinefs of the information, and dilappoint- 
fecond gives the elevation when the fait is completely ed in our hopes of being able to combine the detached 
diifolved ; and the third and fourth columns are the obfervations, fuited to the immediate views of their au» 
fpecific gravities of the falts in thefe two dates. thors, in fuch a manner as to deduce from them fcales 

(as they may be called) of their ftrength. We rarely 
Twenty-four Pennyweights. I. 1 II. III. IV. found thefe detached obfervations attended with cir- 

-'-cumftances which would connect them with others; 

Water - 58 and there was frequently fuch a difcrepancy, nay op- 

Glauber's fait - 42 36 1,380 1,611 pofition, in feriefes of experiments made for afcertaining 

Mild volatile alkali - 40 33 1,450 1,787 the relation between the denfity and the ftrength, that 

Sal ammoniac - 40 39 1,450 1,487 we could not obtain general principles which enable us 

ilefined white fugar • 39 36 1,487 1,611 to conftrudt tables of ftrength a priori. 

Coarfe brown fugar - 39 36 1,487 1,611 Mr Lambert, one of the firft mathematicians and phi- 

White fugarcandy - 37 36 1,567 1,611 lofophers of Europe, in a differtation in the Berlin Me- 

Lymington Glauber’s fait 35 29 1,657 2,000 moirs ( 1762), gives a narration of experiments on the 

Terrafoliata tartari - 37 30 1,567 1,933 brines of common fait, (rom which he deduces a very 

Rochelle fait - 33 28 1,757 2,071 great condenfation, which he attributes to an abforption 

Alum not quite diftr lved 33 28 1,757 2,061 in the weak brines of the fait, or a lodgment of its par- 

Borax notone-halfdifi' lvcd tides in the interftices of the particles of water. Mr 

in two days - 33 31 i,757 Achard of the fame academy, in 1785, gives a very 

Green vitriol - 32 26 1,812 2,23c great lift of experiments on the bulks of various 

White vitriol - 30 24 1,933 2,416 brines, made in a different way, which (hew no fuch in- 

Nitre - 30 21 1,933 2,766 trofufception; and Dr Watfon, formerly profeffor 

Sal gem from Northwich 27 17 2,143 3,411 of chsmiftry at Cambridge, and now bi(hop of Lan- 

Blue vitriol - 26 zo 2,230 2,900 daff, thinks this confirmed by experiments which he 

Pearl allies - 25 10 2,320 5,800 narrates in his Chemical Effays. We fee great rea- 

Tart. vitriolatus - 22 11 2,636 5,27a fon for hefitating our affent to either fide, and do 

Green vitriol calcined to not think the experiments decifive. We incline to Mr 

white - - 22 11 2,636 5,272 Lambert’s opinion; for this reafon, that in the fuc- 

Dry fait of tartar - 21 13 2,761 4,461 ceffive dilutions of oil of vitriol and aquafortis there is 

Balket fea-falt - 19 15 3,052 3,866 a moft evident and remarkable condenfation. Now 

Ccrrofive fublimate - 14 10 4,142 5,800 what are thefe but brines, of which we have not been 

Turbith mineral - 9 0 6,444 able t0 g et tbe f a ^ ne ingredient in a feparate form ?’ 

The experiments of Mr Achard and Dr Watfon were 
The infpeiftion of this lift naturally fuggefts two dates made in fuch a way that a fingle grain in the mealurfc* 
of the cafe as particularly interefting to the philofopher ment bore too great a proportion to the whole change 
ftudying the theory of folution. The firft ftate is when of fpecific gravity. At the fame time, fome of Dr 
the lixivium approaches to faturation. In the very point Watfon’s are fo firnple in their nature that it is very 
of faturation any addition of fait retains its bulk un- difficult to withhold the affent. 

changed. In diluted brines, we {hall fee that the den- In this ftate of uncertainty, in a fubject which 
(ity of the fluid (alt is greater, and gradually diminilhes feems to us to be of public importance, we thought 
as we add more fait. It is an important queftion, it our duty to undertake a train of experiments to 
Whether this diminution goes on continually, till the which vecourle may alv. ays be had. Works like this, 
fluid denfity of the fait is the fame with its folid denfi- are feldom confidered as fources of original informa-, 
ty ? or, Whether there is an abrupt paflage from fome tion; and it is thought fufficient when the know¬ 
ledge 
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Specific ledge already diffufed is judicioufly compiled. But 
Gravity. a du e refpeCt for the public, and gratitude for the very 
honourable reception hitherto given to our labours, 
induce us to exert ourfelves with honed zeal to merit 
the continuance of public favour. We affure our readers 
that the experiments were made with care, and on 
quantities fufficiently large to make the unavoidable ir¬ 
regularities in fuch cafes quite infignificant. The law 
of denfity was afeertained in each fubltance in two 
ways. We dilfolved different portions of fait in the 
fame quantity of water, and examined the fpecific gra¬ 
vity of the brine by weighing it in a veffel with a nar¬ 
row neck. The portions of fait were each of them one- 
eighth of what would make a nearly faturated folution 
of the temperature 55. We did not make the brine 
ftronger, that there might be no rifle of a precipitation 
in form of cryftals. We confidered the fpecific gravi¬ 
ties as the ordinates of a curve, of which the abfeifi® 
were the numbers of ounces of dry fait contained in a 
cubic foot of the brine. Having thus obtained eight 
ordinates correfponding to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
portions of fait, the ordinates or fpecific gravities for 
every other proportion of fait were had by the ui'ual 
methods of inferpofition. 

The other method was, by firll making a brine nearly 
faturated, in which the proportion of fait and water 
was exactly determined. We then took out one-eighth 
of the brine, and filled up the veffel with water, taking 
care that the mixture fhould be complete; for which 
put pofe, befides agitation, the diluted brine was allowed 
to remain 24 hours before weighing. Taking out 
one-eighth of the brine alfo takes out one eighth of the 
fait; fo that the proportion of fait and water in the 
diluted brine was known. It was now weighed, and 
thus we determined the fpecific gravity for a new pro¬ 
portion of fait and water. 

We then took out one-feventh of the brine. It is 
evident that this takes out one-eighth of the original 
quantity of fait; an abftraCtion equal to the former. 
We filled the veffel with water with the fame precau¬ 
tions ; and in the fame manner we proceeded till there 
remained only one-eighth of the original quantity of 
fait. 

The fpecific gravities by thefe two methods agreed 
extremely well. In the very deliquefeent falts the firft 
method exhibited feme fmall irregularities, arifing from 
the unequal quantities of water which they had im¬ 
bibed from the atmofphere. We therefore confided 
molt in the experiments made with diluted brines. 

That the reader may judge of the authority of the 
tables which we fhall infert, we fubmit to his infpeclion 
oneferies of experiments. 

Two thoufand one hundred and eighty-eight grains 
of very pure and dry (but not decrepitated) common 
fait, prepared in large cryftals, were diffolved in 6562 
grains of diftilled water of the temperature 55 0 . A 
fmall matrafs with a narrow neck, which held 4200 
grains of diftilled water, was filled with this brine. . Its 
contents weighed 5027 grains. Now 6562 + 2188 
: 2118 = 5027 : 1256,73. Therefore the bottle of 
brine contained 1256,75 grains of fait diftolved in 
3770,25 grains of water. Its fpecific gravity is = 

- 5 — 2 Z, or >,196905 ; and a cubic foot of brine weighs 
4200 

1196,9 ounces avoirdupois. Alfo 5027 ; 1256,75 = 
2 


1196,9 • 299,28. Therefore a cubic foot of this brine Specific 
contains 299,28 ounces of perfectly dry fait. Gravity. 

The fublequent fteps of the procefs are reprefented 
as follows. 


Salt. 

Brine. 

Water. 

Wt. of 
Cub. Ft. 

Salt in 
Cub. Ft. 

8)1256,75 

157.1 

8)5027 

628,4 

3770,25 
=1 of brine. 

1196,9 

299,28 

37 » 4 li- 


4398,6 

527.4 

Remains. 
Water to fill it 



7)1099,6 

157.1 

7)4926,0 

703.7 

2d Brine. 

4 taken out. 

” 72,7 

261,87 

37,41 


4222,3 

604,7 

Water added. 



942.5 

157.1 

6)4827,0 

804,5 

3d Brine 
Taken out. 

1149,3 

224,46 


4022,5 

706,5 

Remains. 
Water added. 



785.4 

157 . 1 

5) 4729.0 

946 

4th Brine. 
Taken out. 

1125,9 

187,05 


3783 

847 

Remains. 
Water added. 



628,3 

157.1 

4)4630 

1157.5 

5 th Brine. 
Taken out. 

1102,3 

149,64 


3472.5 

1054.5 

Remains. 
Water added. 



471,2 

157.1 

3)4527 

1509 

6th Brine. 
Taken out. 

t° 77,9 

112,23 


3018 

1405 

Remains. 
Water added. 



3 H.I 

157.1 

2)4423 

2212 

7th Brine. 
Taken out. 

io 53,3 

74,82 


2211 

2102 

Remains. 
Water added. 



157.0 

4313 

8th Brine. 

1027,9 

37,41 


Thus, by repeated abftraCtion of brine, fo as always 
to take out -jjth of the fait contained in one conftant bulk, 
we have obtained a brine confifting of 157 grains of fait 
united with 4313—157, or 4156 grains of water. 

Its fpecific gravity isilL 3 )=I)0279> and a cubic foot 
4200 

of its weight 1028 ounces, and contains 37-^ ounces 
of dry fait. In like manner may the fpecific gravity, 
the weight of a cubic foot, and the fait it contains, be 
eftimated for the fhtermediate brines. 

When thefe eight quantities of fait contained in a 
cubic foot are made the abfeilfe, and the weights of the 
cubic foot of brine are the correfponding ordinates, the 

curve 




Pfe' Ifc 
Gravity. 
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curve will be found to be extremely regular, refembling 
a hyperbolic arch whofe affymptote makes an angle of 
30° with the axis. Ordinates were then interpolated 
analytically for every j o ounces of contained fait, and 
thus the table was conftru&cd. We did not, however, 
reft, it on one Dries alone; but made others, in which 
^th of the fait was repeatedly abftrafted, They agreed, 
in the cafe of common fait, with great exadtneiV, and 
in fome others there were fome very inconftderable irre¬ 
gularities. 

To (how the authority of the tables of ftrength was 
by no means our only motive for giving an example of 
the p race fs. It may be of ufe as a pattern for fimilar 
experiments. But, be!ides, it is very inftruftive. We 
fee, in the firft place, that there is a very fenfible change 
of denfity in one or both of the ingredients. For the 
feries is of that nature (as we have formerly explained), 
that if the ingredients retained their deniities in every 
proportion of commixture, the fpecific gravities would 
have been in arithmetical progreffion ; whereas we fee 
that their d.fFerences continually diminifti as the brines 
grow more denfe. We can form fome notion of this 
by comparing the different brines. Thus in the firft brine, 
weighing 5027 grains, there are 3770 grains of water 
in a veffel holding 4200. If the denfity of the water 
remains the fame, there is left for the fait only as mpeh 
fpace as would hold 430 grains of water. In this 
'fpace are lodged IZ57 grains of fait, and its fpecific 

gravity, in its liquid form, is lLLl— 2,8907 very near- 

43 °> 

ly, But in the 8th brine the quantity of water is 
4156, the fpace left for 157 grains of fait is only the 
bulk of 34 grains of water, and the denfity of the fait is 

— — 3,568, confiderably greater than before. This 
.44 

induced us to continue the dilution of the brine as fol¬ 
lows, beginning with the 8th brine. 

157 2)43 1 3 8th brine. 

78,3 2156,5 


2156.5 

2105.5 

78,5 2)4262,0 9th brine 

39>7 2131 


213 1 

2102 


39>7 2 )42 33 1 oth brine 

2116,5 


2116,5 

2102 


19,8 4218 nth brine. 


This laft brine contains 4198,2 grains of water, lea¬ 
ving only the bulk of 1,8 grains of water to contain 
19,8 of fait, fo that the fait is ten times denfer than 
water. This will make the ftrength 243 inftead of 
210 indicated by the fpecific gravity. But we do not 
pretend to meafure the denfities with accuracy in thefe 
diluted brines. It is evident from the procefs that a 
Angle grain of excefs or defe<ft in taking out the brine 
Von. XVII. 


and replacing it with water has a fenfible proportion to Specific 
the whole variation. But we fee with fuflicient evi- Gravity, 
dence, that from the ftrong to the weak brines the 
fpace left for the portion of fait is continually diminifti- 
ing. In the firft dilution 527-t grains of water were 
added to fill up the veffel ; but -f r h of its contents of 
pure water is only 525 : fo that here is a diminution of 
2-1 grains in tire fp ice occupied by the remaining fait. 

The fubfequent additions are 604,7 5 706,5 i 857 ; 

1054,5 ; 1405 2IC2 ; 2x05,5 ; 2102 ; 2102 ; inftead 
of 609; 7005 840; 1050 ; 1400; 2100; 2100; 

2100; 2100. Nothing can more plainly (how the 
condenfation in general, though we do not learn whe¬ 
ther it happens in one- or both of the ingredients ; 
nor do the experiments ftiow with fuflicient accuracy 
the progreflion of this diminution. The exceffes of the 
added water being only fix or feven grains, we cannot 
expeCt a nice repartition. When the brine is taken 
our, the upper part of the veffel remains lined with a 
briny film containing a portion of fait and water, 
perhaps equal or fuperior to the differences. Had our 
time permitted, we fhould have examined this matter 
with fcrupulous attention, ufing a veffel with a Hill nar¬ 
rower neck, and in each dilution abfti adting one half of 
the brine. The curve, whofe abfciffte and ordinates 
reprefent the weight of the contained fait and the 
weight of a conltant bulk of the brine, exhibits the heft 
and moll fynoptical view of the law of condenfaticn, 
becaufe the pofition of the tangent in any point, or the 
x 

value of the fymbol—, always (bows the rate at which 

y 

the fpecific gravity increafes or diminifties, We are 
inclined to think that the curve in all cafes ts of the hy¬ 
perbolic kind, and complete ; that is, having the tan¬ 
gent perpendicular to the axis at the beginning of the 
curve. The mathematical reader will eafily guefs the 
phyfical notions which incline us to this opinion ; and 
will ali'o fee that it is hardly poffible to difeover this ex¬ 
perimentally, becaufe the miftake of a fingle grain in 
the very fmall ordinates will change the pofition of the 
tangent many degrees. It was for this reafon that wc 
thought it ufelels to profecute the dilution any fa¬ 
ther. But we think that it may be profecuted much 
farther in Dr Watfon’s or Mr Achard’s method, 
viz. by diffolving equal weights of fait in two veffels, 
of very different capacities, having tubular necks, in 
which the change of bulk may be very accurately ob- 
ferved. We can only conclude, that the condenfation 
is greateft in the ftrongeft brines, and probably at¬ 
tains its maximum when the quantities of true faline 
matter and water are nearly equal, as in the cafe of vi¬ 
triolic acid, &c. 

We confider thefe experiments as abundantly fuffict- 
ent for deciding the queftion “ Whether the fait can be 
received into the pores of the water, or the water into 
the pores of the fait, fo as to increafe its weight without 
increaiing its bulk ?” and we mull grant that it may. 

We do not mean that it is fimply lodged in the pores as 
fand is lodged in the interftices of fmall fhot; but the two 
together occupy lefs room than when feparate. The ex- 
periments of Mr Achard were infufficient for a decifion, 
becaufe made on fo fmall a quantity as 600 grains c{ 
water. Dr Watfon’s experiments have, for the moll 
part, the fame defeat. Some of them, however, arc oi 
great value in this queftion, and are very fit for alcer- 

tainuv* 
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Spcdfit taming the fpecific gravity of diffolving falts. In one 
f. of them (not particularly narrated) he found that a 
quantity of diffolved fait occupied the fame bulk in two 
very different ftates of dilution. We cannot pretend 
to reconcile this with our experiments. We have gi¬ 
ven thefe as they flood ; and we think them conclulive, 
becaufe they were fo numerous and fo perfectly con¬ 
fident with each other; and their refult is fo general, 
that we have not found an exception. Common fait is 
by no means the moft remarkable inftance of condenfa- 
tion. Vegetable alkali, fal ammoniac, and fome others, 
exhibit much greater condenfation. 

We thought this a proper opportunity of confider- 
ing this queftion, which is intimately connected with 
the principles of chemical folution, and was not per¬ 
haps confidered in fufficient detail under the article Che¬ 
mistry. We learn from ic in general, that the quan¬ 
tities of fait in brines Lncreafe at fomewhat a greater 
rate than their fpecific gravities. This difference is in 
many cafes of fenfible importance in a commercial view. 
Thus an alkaline lixivium for the purpofes of bleach¬ 
ing or foap-making, whofe fpecific gravity is 1,234, 
or exceeds that of water by 234, contains 361 ounces 
cf fait in a cubic foot; a ley, which exceeds the weight 
of water twice as much, or 46.8 ounces per cubic foot, 
contains 777 ounces of fait, which exceeds the doable 
of 361 by 55 ounces more than 7 per cent. Hence we 
learn, that hydrometers for discovering the ftrength 
of brines, having equal divifions on a cylindrical ftem, 
are very erroneous; for even if the increments of fpe¬ 
cific gravity were proportional to the quantities of fait 
in a gallon of brine, the divifions at the bottom of the 
ftem ought to be fmaller than thofe above. 

The conftruction of the following table of ftrengths 
from the above narrated feries of brines is lufficiently 
obvious. Column ift is the fpecific gravity as difcover- 
*d by the balanceor hydrometer, and alfo is the number 
of ounces in a cubic foot of the brine. Col. 2d is the 
ounces of the dry fait contained in it. 


Table of Brines of Common Salt. 


W eight 

Salt 1 


W eight 

Salt 

Cub. Ft. 

- in | 


Cub. Ft. 

. in 

Brine, 

Cub. F. 


Brine. 

Cub. F., 

1,000 

O 


1,115 

170 

1,008 

IO 


1,122 

180 

1,015 

20 


1,128 

190 

1,022 

30 


1,134 

200- 

1,029 

4 ° 


1,140 

21Q 

1*036 

50 


LI 47 

220 

.-L 043 : 

60 


L 153 

23® 

1,050 

7® 


L J 59 

24©-. 

: 1,057 

80 


1,165 

250 

1,064 

90 


1,172 

260 

, 1 *© 7 ° 

100 


1,178 

270 

1,077 

no ! 


1*184 

280 

, 1.083 

12.0 ; 


1,1,90 

2 9,0 

1,090 

130 


1,197 

300 

i,oq6 

140 


1,203 

310 

1,103 

150 


1,206 

316 

i,i©9 

160 


1 1,208 

3 2 ° 


The table differs confiderably from Mr Lambert’s. 
The quantities of fait correfponding to any fpecific 
gravity are about -^th lefs than in his table. But the 
reader will fee that they ccrrefpond with the feries of 


experiments above narrated ; and thefe were but a few Specific 
of many which all correfponded within an hundredth Gnmty. 
part. The caufe of the difference feems to be, that moft 
kinds of common fait contain magnefian falts, which 
contain'a very great proportion of water necellary for 
their cryftallization. The fait which we ufed was of 
the pureft kind, but fuch as may be had from every fait 
work, by Lord Dundonald’s very eafy procefs, viz. by 
palling through it a faturated folution boiling hot, 
which carries off with it about ^ths of all the bitter falts. 

Our aim being to afcertain the quantities of pure fea- 
falt, and to learn by the by its relation to water in 
refpeft of denfity, we thought it necellary to ufe the 
pureft fait. We alfo dried it for feveral days-in a ftove, 
fo that it contained no water not abfolutely neceffary 
for its cryftallization. An ounce cf fuch lalt will com¬ 
municate a greater fpecific gravity to water than an 
ounce of a lalt that is lefs pure, or that contains extra¬ 
neous water. 

The fpecific gravity 1,090 is that of ordinary pickles* 
which areeftimated as to tlrength by floating an egg. 

We cannot raife the fpecific gravity higher than 
i,2odby fimply diffolvtag fait in cold water. But it 
will become much denfer, and will even attain the fpe¬ 
cific gravity 1,240 by boiling, then holding about 366 
ounces in the cubic foot of hot brine. But it will depa- 
fit by cooling, and when of the temperature 55 0 or 6o°, 
hardly exceeds 1,206. We obtained a brine by boiling; 
till the fait grained very rapidly. When it cooled to 
6o°, its fpecific gravity was 1,2063 5 f° r a ve ^ which 
held 3506 grains of diftilled water held 4229 of this 
brine. This was evaporated to drynefs, and there were 
obtained 1344 grains of fait. By this was computed 
the number interpofed between 31® and 320 in the table. 

We have however raifed the fpecific gravity to 1,217, 
by putting in no more fait than was neceffary for this 
denfity, and ufing heat. It then cooled down to 6 o Q ' 
without quitting any fait; but if a few grains of fait 
be thrown into this brine, it will quickly depofit a great 
deal more, and its denfity will dtcreaie to l, 2c 6. We 
find this to hold in all falts; and it is a very inftrudtive 
fadt in the theory of cryftallization ; it refembles the ef- 
fedl which a magnet produces upon iron filings in its 
neighbourhood. It makes them temporary magnets, 
and caufes them to arrange therafelves as if they had 
been really made permanent magnets. Juft fo a cryftal. 
already formed difpofes the reft to cryftallizs. We ima¬ 
gine that this analogy is complete, and that the forces- 
are fimilar in both cafes. 

The above table is computed for the temperature 
55 0 ; but in other temperatures the ftrength will be 
different on two accounts, viz. the expaniicn of the 
brine and the diffolving power of the water. Water 
expands about 40 parts- in 1000 when heated from 
6o° to 212 0 . Saturated brine expands about 48 parts, 

©r Jth more than water ; and this excefs of expanflon is 
nearly proportional to the quantity of fait in the brine. 

If therefore any circumftance Ihould oblige us to exa¬ 
mine a brine in a temperature much above 6o°, allow¬ 
ance Ihould be made for this. Thus, (hould the fpeci¬ 
fic gravity of brine of the temperature 130 (which is 
nearly half way between 60 and 212) be 1,140, wemuft 
increafe it by 20 (half of 40) ; and having found the 
ftrength 240 correfponding to this corredled fpecific 
gravity, we muft corredt it igain by add.ng 1 to the 
fpecific gravity for every 45 ounces of fait. 
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But a much greater 


and more uncertain correction is 
neceffary on account of the variation of the diffbving 
power of water by heat. This indeed is very fmall in 
the cafe of fea-falt in comparifon with other falts. We 
prefume that our readers are apprifedof this peculiarity 
of fea-falt, that it diffolves nearly in equal quantities in 
hot or in cold water. But although water of the tem¬ 
perature 60 will not diflblve more than 320 or 325 
ounces of the pureft and dryeft fea-falt, it will take up 
above 20 ounces more by boiling on it. When thus 
faturated to the utmoft, and allowed to cool, it does 
not quit any of it till it is far cooled, viz. near to 6o°. 
It then depofits this redundant fait, and holds the reft 
till it is juft going to freeze, when it lets it go in the 
inftant of freezing. If evaporated in the ftatein which 
it continues to hold the fait, it will yield above 400 
ounces per cubic foot of brine, in good cryftals, but ra¬ 
ther overcharged with water. And fince in this Rate 
the cubic foot of brine weighs about 1220 ounces, it 
follows, that 820 ounces of water will, by boiling, dif- 
folve 400 of cryftallized fait. 

The table fhows how much any brine muft be boiled 
down in order to grain. Having obferved its fpecific gra¬ 
vity, find in the table the quantity of fait correfponding. 
Call this x. Then, fince a boiling hot graining or fatu¬ 
rated folution contains 340 ounces in the cubic foot of 

1000 rru. ig [he bulk 


brine, fay 340 ; 


1 oco = x 1 


x. This 

340 

to which every cubic foot (valued at icoo) muft be 
boiled down. Thus fuppofe the brine has the fpecific 
gravity 1109. It holds 160 ounces per foot, and we 

-muft boil it down to i. ° . 00 * 2^2 or 471 ; that is, we 

34 ° 

muft boil off of every cubic foot or gallon, 
icoo 

Thefe remarks are of importance in the manufaffure 
'of common fait; they enable us to appreciate the va¬ 
lue of fait fprings, and to know how far it may be pru¬ 
dent to engage in the manufacture. For the doftrine 
of latent heat affures us, that in order to boil off a cer¬ 
tain quantity of water, a certain quantity of heat is in- 
difpenfably neceffary. After the mod judicious appli¬ 
cation of this heat, the confumption of fuel may be too 
expenfive. 

The fpecific gravity of fea-waterin thefe climates does 
not exceed 1,03, cr the cubic foot weighs 1030 ounces, 
and it contains about’41 ounces of fait. The brine- 
pits in England are vaiily richer; but in many parts of 
the world brines are boiled for fait which do not con¬ 
tain above 10 or 20 ounces in the cubic foot. 

In buying fait by weight, it is of importance to 
know the degree of humidity. A fait will appear 
pretty dry (if free from magnefia falts) though moift- 
ened with 1 per cent, of water; and it is found that 
incipient humidity expofes it much to farther deliquef- 
cence. A much fmaller degree of humidity may be dif- 
covered by the fpecific gravity of a brine made with a 
few ounces of the fait. And the infpeClion of the table 
informs us that the brine ftiouid be weak ; for the dif¬ 
ferences of fpecific gravity go on diminiftiing. in the 
ftronger brines : 300 ounces of dry fait diffolved in 
897 ounces of water fhould give the fpecific gravity 
1197. Suppofe it be but 1190, the quantity of fait 
correfponding is only 290 ; but when mixed with 897 
ounces of water, the weight is 1197, although the 


weight or the cubic foot is only 119c. There is there* 
fore more than a cubic foot of the brine, and there is as 
much fait as will make more than a cubic foot of the 

weight 1190. There is 290 X -, or 291-j- ounces, 

1x90 

and there is 8y ounces of water attached to the fait. 

The various informations which we have pointed out 
as deducible from a knowledge of the fpecific gravity of 
the brines of common fait, will ferve to fuggeft feveral 
advantages of the knowledge of this circnmftance in 
other lix ivia. We {hall not therefore refume them, but 
fimply give another table or two of fuch as are mod in- 
terefting. Of thofe alkaline leys are the chief, being of 
extenfive uie in bleaching, foap-making, glafs-making, 
&c. 

We therefore made a very ftrong ley of the pureft 
vegetable alkali that is ever nfed in the manufa< 5 tories, 
not thinking it neceffary, or even proper, to take it in 
its ftate of utmoft purity, as obtained from cubic nitre 
and the like. We took fait of tartar from the apothecary', 
perfectly dry,of which 3983 grains were diffolved in 3540 
grains of diftilled water ; and after agitation for feveral 
days, and then handing to depofit fediment, the clear ley 
was decanted. It was again agitated ; becaufe, when of 
this ftrength, it becomes, in a very fhort time, rarer 
above and denfer at the bottom. A flafk containing 
4200 grains of water held 6165 of this ley when of the 
temperature 55 0 . Its fpecific gravity was therefore 
1,4678, and the 6165 grains of ley contained 3264 
grains of fait. We examined its fpecific gravity in diffe¬ 
rent ftates of dilution, till we came to a brine containing 
51 grains of fait, and 4189 grains of water, and the con¬ 
tents of the flafk weighed 4240 grains : its fpecific 
gravity was therefore 1,0095. In this train of expe¬ 
riments the progreffion was moft regular and fatisfac- 
tory ; fo that when we conftru&ed the curve of fpecific 
gravities geometrically, none of the points deviated from 
a moft regular curve. It was confiderably more incur- 
vated near its commencement than the curve for fea-falt 
indicating a much greater condenfation in the diluted 
brines. We think that the following table, conftruifted 
in the fame manner as that fop common fait, may be de¬ 
pended on as very exa6t. 


Weight 

of 

Cub.Foot 

oz. 

Salt 

cont. 

oz. 

Weight 

of 

Cub.Foot 

oz. 

Salt 

cont. 

oz. 

Weight 

of 

Cub Foot 

oz. 

Salt 

cont. 

oz. 

IOOO 

O 

1224 

340 

1417 

680 

IOl6 

20 

1236 

360 

1428 

700 

IO31 

40 

1248 

380 

1438 

720 

1045 

60 

1259 

400 

1449 

740 

1058 

80 

1270 

420 

1460 

760 

IO71 

1.00 

1281 

440 

1471 

780 

1084 

120 

1293 

460 

1482 

800 

1098 

140 

*305 

480 

1493 

820 

1112 

160 

I 3 I 7 

500 

r 5°4 

840 

I I25 

180 

I 3 2 9 

520 

* 5*5 

860 

II38 

20 C 

J 34 ° 

540 

1526 

880 

II50 

220 

I 35 I 

560 

1537 

900 

U62 

24O 

1362 

580 

-1547 

920 

”74 

260 

1372 

600 

1557 

94 ® 

1187 

280 

>384 

620 

1567 

960 

I 2 CO 

300 

1 395 

640 

1577 

980 

1212 

320 

1406 

660 

1586 

IOOO 


Specific 

Gravity. 


We 
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Specific \Ve fee the fame augmentation'of the denfity of the 
Gravity. f a ] t j n t j le diluted brines here as in the cafe of common 
fait. Thus a brine, of which the cubic foot weighs 
1482 ounces, or which has the fpecific gravity 1,4.82, 
contains 800 ounces of dry alkali and 682 of water. 
Therefore, if we fuppofe the denfity of the water un¬ 
changed, there remains the bulk of 318 ounces of water 

to receive 840 ounces of fait: its denfity is therefore—-» 

s= 2,512 nearly. But in the brine whofe weight per 
foot is only 1016 there are 20 ounces of fait, and there- 


faks, finds himfelf obliged to allow fomething like it in Specific 
this fait. It does not, however, differ from thofe of Gravity, 
which we have given an account in detail in any other 
refpett than this, that the changes of fluid denfity are 
much lefs than in others (inftead of being greater, as 
Achard’s experiments feem to indicate) in all brines of 
moderate ftrength. But in the ver y weak brines there is 
indeed a remarkable difference; and if we have not 
committed an error in our examination/the addition of 
one part of fal ammoniac to 64 of water occupies lefs 
room than the water alone. We think that we have met 


fore 996 of water ; and there is only four ounce-mea- with this as an accidental remark by fome author, whofe 
fures of water, that is, the bulk of four ounces of water, wor k we do not recoiled:. But we do not choofe to 
to receive 20 ounces of fait. Its fpecific gravity there- |' e “ ; >trueh on^our form of the experiment in fuch weak 


fore 


is 20 - c aim oft twice as trreat as in the ftromr b "T‘ J he fol u lowin j? Stores will abundantly ferve for 
13 -r> — 5 ’ almott twice as great as in the ltrong con ftruding the table of its ftrength : Sal ammoniac 


4 

brine. Accordingly Mr Achard is difpofjed to admit the 
abforption (as it is carelelsly termed) in the cafe of fal 
tart. But it is a general (we think an univerfal) fad 
in the folution of falts. It mult be carefully diftin- 
guiihed from the firft contraction of bulk which faks 
undergo in palling from a folid to a fluid form. The 
contradion now under cortfideration is analogous to the 
contradion of oil of vitriol when diluted with water ; 
for oil of vitriol muft be confidered as a very ftrong 
brine which we cannot dephlegmate by diftillarion, and 
iherefore cannot obtain the dry faline ingredient" in a 
Separate form, fo as to obierve its folid denfity, and fay 
how much it contrads in firft becoming fluid. The way 
of conceiving the firft contradion in the ad of folution 
as a lodging of the particles of the one ingredient on the 
interftices of the other, “ ou ils fe nichent, sn augmentant. 
le poids fans tiffeder le volume de la faumure ,” as Eller and 
Lambert exprefs themfelves, is impoflible here, when- 
both are fluids. Indeed it is but a flovenly way of 
thinking in either cafe, and fhou’d be avoided, becaufe 
inadvertent perforis are apt to ufe as a phy.fical principle 
what is merely a mode of fpeech. 

We learn from the table, that-a hydrometer with equi- 
diftant divifions on a cylindrical or prifmatical ftem is 
ftill more erroneous than in the brines of common fait. 

We learn from the experiments of Kirwan, Lavoi- 
fier, and others, that dry fait of tartar contains about 
~th of its weight of fixed air. la many applications of 
this fait to the purpofes of manufadure, this ingredient 
is of no ui'e. In fome it is hurtful, and muft be abftrad- 
ed by lime. Soap-maker’s ley cpnfifts of the pure alka¬ 
line fait diffolved in water. It is therefore of impor¬ 
tance to afeertain its quantity by means of the fpecific 
gravity of the brine. For this purpofe,.we took a ley 
r,f fal tart, whofe fpecific gravity was 1,20417, con¬ 
taining 314 oz. of mild alkali in a cubic foot of ley, and 
we rendered it nearly cauftic by lime, 
vity was then 1,1897. This is a very unexpected re¬ 
fill t. Nothing is-employed with more fuccefs than quick¬ 
lime for dephlegmating any watery fluid. We fhould 
rather have expeded an increafe of fpecific gravity by 
the abftradion of fome of the water of the menftruum, 
and perhaps tlie water of the cryftallization, and the 
aerial part of the fait. But we muft aferibe this to 
the great denfity in which the fixed air exifts in. the 
mild alkali. 

It isunneceffary to give fimilar tables for all the falts,. 
unlefs we were writing a dilfertation on the theory of 
their folution. We Ilia!! only obferve, that we examined 
with particular at union fal ammoniac, beernfe Mr 
Ashardj who denies what is £ ailed the. absorption, of. 


= 9 6 ° grains was diffolved in 3506 grains of water, 
making a brine of 4466 grains. A phial which held 
1600 grains water held 1698 of this brine. It contained 
1698 X 960 v . . , , 

-4466-’ ° r 36j gramS of falt> The fpecific gra¬ 
vity was — 1,061, and the cubic foot weighed 

1061 ounces. It alfo contained 1061 x 3 ^5 

1698 

ounces of fait. By repeated abftraCti- n of brine, and 
replacing with water, we had the following feries : 

Oz. Sale 
in 

Cub. F. 
228 


or 22%. 


Series- 


Brine. 


Sp. Cr 


Weight of brine, 
After taking out 
After taking out \, 
After taking out 
Aiter taking out 4 -, 


'fit 

2d, 

3 <f, 

4 th > 
5th, 
6th, 


1698 


1676 
*65 3 
1620 
16x6 
1610 
1605 


1,061 

1,048 

L053. 

1,019 

1,010 

1,0063 

0038 


171, 

114. 

57 

284 

> 4 i 

2 

/T 


This feries is extremely regular, and the piogrefs of 
denfity may be confidently deduced from it. 

From the whole of this difquifition on the relation be- 
tween the fpecific gravities of brines and the quantities of 
fait contained, we fee in general that it may be pueffed at,, 
with a ufeful degree of precilion, from the denfity or fpe¬ 
cific gravity of laturated folutions. We therefore con- 
dude with a lift of the fpecific gravities of feveral fatu- 
rated folutions, made with great care by the bifliop of 
Landaff.—The temperature was 42 0 . The firft nume¬ 
rical column is the denfity of faturated brine, and the- 
next is the denfity of a brine confifting of'ia parts (by- 
weight) of water and one of fait.. From this may he 
inferred . the quantity in the faturated folution, and 
from this again may be inferred the quantity cone- 
ThefpecifiVgra- fponding to inferior dehiities., •- 
Be rax, 

Cer. Sublinv 
Alum, 
daub. Salt,, 

Common Salti 
Sal.cath.amar., 

Sal ammon. 

V.ol. alk. mite, 

Nitre,, 

Rochelle fait. 

Blue vitriol, 

Green vitriol, 

White vitriol, 

Beailafliy, 

gp.EC* 



1,0 ro 

1)037 

C033 



1,054 

1,029. 


1,198 

1 ,05 9 


1,232 

1,0. 9 


1,072 

1,087- 

1,026. 


C095, 

1,050 

- 

1,114 


* 

1,150 

1,052 

- 

1,157 

i >°43 


1,386 

LJ 3.4 

I ?c -5 
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•Fjcftacles SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine confiding 
|| of two lenfts fet in filver, horn, &c. to aflift the de- 

Spedtre. feds of the organ of fight. Old people, and others 
e yes, ufe convex fpeiftacles, which caufe 
the rays of light converge fo as to meet upon the retina: 
whereas myopes, or Ihort lighted people, ufe concave 
lenfes for fpedlacles, which caufes the rays to diverge, 
and prevent their meeting ere they reach the retina. 
See Optics, n° 73. 

Ocular SPECTRA, images prefented to the eye 
after removing them from a bright objedt,. or doling 
Phil- them. When any one has long and attentively looked 
at a bright objedt, as at the fitting fun, on clofing his' 
17 eyes, or removing them, an image, which refembles in 
form the objedt he was attending to, continues fome 
time to be vifible. This appearance in the eye we fhall 
call the ocular fpedtrum of that object. 

Thefe ocular fpedtra are of four kinds: 1 ft. Such as 
are owing to a lefs fenfibility of a defined part of the 
retina or fpedtra from the defect of fenfibility. 2d, Such 
as are owing to a greater fenfibility of a defined pait of 
the retina, or fpedtra from excels of fenfibility. 3d, Such 
as refemble their objedt in its colour as well as form ; 
which may be termed direct ocular fpedtra. 4th, Such 
as are of a colour contrary to that ot their objedt, which 
may be termed reverfe ocular fpedtra. 

SPECTRE, an apparition, fomething made preter- 
naturally vifible to human fight, whether the ghofts of 
dead men or beings fuperior toman. 

A belief that lupernatural beings fometimes make 
themfelves vifible, and that the dead fometimes revifit 
the living, has prevailed among molt nations, efpeci- 
ally in the rudell ftages of focrety. It was common 
among the Jews, among the Greeks, and among the 
Romans, as we find from the Scriptures, and from the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. Celeftial appearances 
were indeed fo often exhibited to the Jews, that the 
origin of their belief is not diifieult to be explained.— 
The Divine Being manifelted himfelf to eacii of the Pa¬ 
triarchs by fome fenfible fign, generally by a flame of 
fire, ai he did loMofes. Under this femblance alfo did 
he appear to ti e Ifraelites during their abode m the de¬ 
feat, and after they obtained a fettlement in the land of 
Canaan. Nor did they believe that heavenly beings alone 
alfumed a fenfible appearance ; They believed that de- 
ceafed men alfo fometimes revifited this world. When 
Saul went to confult the witch at Endor, he afked her 
to bring up the perfon whom he fhould name unto her ; 
a proi f that he corfidered his demand as c.ify to be per- 
foimed, and therefore that he probably ailed under the 
influence of popular opinion. The fame opinions had 
been generally entertained at a much earlier period ; for 
necromancy and witchcraft, the arts by which the dead 
were fuppofed to be railed, had been prohibited while 
the Ifraelites were in the wildernefs, and yet untainted 
with the vices of the Canaanites. They mull therefore 
have derived them from Egypt, the cradle of fuperlli- 
tion, as well as of the arts-and fciences. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the apparition of 
fpedties was generally believed. On innumerable occa- 
fions the gods are faid to have d fcovered themfelves to 
the eyes of mortals, to have held conferences, and to 
have iuterpoled their aid. The ghofts of the dead, t >o, 
are faid to have appeared. When -/Eneas, amidft the 
diffraction and confuiion of his mind in flying from the 


deftrudtion of Troy, had loft his wife by the war, he Spectre, 
returned in fearch of her. Her fhade appeared to him 
(for fhe herfelfhad been flain) with the fame afpedt as 
before, but her figure was larger. She endeavoured to 
affuage the grief of her unhappy hufband, by aferibing 
her death to the appointment of the gods, and by fore¬ 
telling the illuftrious honours which yet awaited him. 

But when iEneas attempted to c’afp her in his arms, the 
phantom immediately vanifhed into air. From this ftory 
we may obferve, that the ancients believed that the urn- 
brte or {hades, retai, ed nearly the fame appearance after 
death as before ; that they bad fo far the refemblance of 
a body as to be vifible {.that they could think and fpeak 
as formerly, but could not be touched. This defcriptica 
applies equally well to thofe fhades which had palled tire 
river Styx, and taken up their refidence in the infernal- 
regions. Such were the Ihudes of Dido, of Deiphobus, 
and all thole which iEneas met with in his-journey 
through the fubterraneous world. 

It appears from the writings of modern travellers who 
have vifited ru le and fav.tge nations, that the belief of 
fpedtres is no lefs common among them. Mr Bruce 
tells us, that the prieft of the Nile affirmed, that he had 1 
more than once feen the fpirit of the river in the form, 
of an old man with a white beard. Among the Maho¬ 
metans the deadline of fpedtres feems to be reduced to- 
a regular fyftem, by the accounts which they give of 
genii.. Wnoever has read the Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments muft have furnifhed his memory with a thou- 
fand inftances of this kind. Their opinions concerning; 
genii feem to be a corrupted mixture of the dodtrines of 
the Jews and ancient Perfians. In Chriilian countries, 
too, notwithftanding the additional light which their re¬ 
ligion has fpread, and the great improvement in the 
fciences to which it has been fu’ofcrvient, the belief of 
ghofts and apparitions is very general, efpecially among 
the lower r..nks. They Ixlieve that evil fpirics fome¬ 
times make their appearance in order to terrify wicked 
men, efpecially thole who have committed murder.— 

They fuppefe that the fpirits of dead men alfume a 
corporeal appearance, hover about church yards and 
the houfes of the deceafei, or haunt the places where 
murders have been committed. (See Ghost.) In fome 
places it is believed that beings have been feen bearing a 
perfect refemblance to men alive. In the Highlands c.f 
Scotland, what h called the fecond fight is ftill believed 
by many, (fee Second Sight) ; viz. that future events 
are foretold by certain individuals by means of fpedtra!.: 
reprelentation. 

So general has the belief of fpedtres beer, that thi' 
cireumfunce alone may bethought by fomefufficient to 
prove that it muft have its foundation in human nature,, 
or muft reft upon rational evidence. When any doc¬ 
trine has been unverfally received by all nations, by ge¬ 
nerations living feveral thoufand years from one an¬ 
other, and by people in all the different ftages of focie-. 
ty, there is certainly the ftrongeft prefumption to con¬ 
clude that fuch a dodrine has its-foundations in reafon 
and in truth. In this way. we argue in favour of ths 
exiftenc^^" a God, concerning moral diftindtion, and 
the dodbme of a future ftate: and certainly fo far we 
argue well. But if the fame argument be applied to - 
idolatry, to facrifices, or tb apparitions, we fliall find 
that it is applied improperly. Idolatry was very general, 
among ancient nations ; fo was the. offering of facrifices, 
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Ppc5.r:. fo was poly lIh :fra : but they were by no means uni- 
verfal. Should we allow, for the fake of fhortening 
the argument, that all ancient nations were polytheifts 
and idolaters, and prefented oblations to their imaginary 
deities, all that could be concluded from this conceffion 
is, that they fell into ihefe mi (lakes from their igno¬ 
rance and from the rude (late of fociety, from which their 
ipiperfefl knowledge of theology and moral pbilofophy 
was never able to refcue them. Thefe erroneous notions 
fled before the brightnefs of the Chridian fyftem ; while 
the doiSrines of the exiftence of God, of moral diftinc- 
tion, and of a future (late, have been more thoroughly 
confirmed and afceitained. The fame thing may be faid 
of the belief of fpe&res. However generally it has been 
adopted in the fir(l (lages of fociety, or by civilized na¬ 
tions who had made but little progrefs in the ftudy of 
divine things, it has been rejefled, we may fay invari¬ 
ably, wherever * theology and philofophy have gone 
hand in hand. 

As all popular and long eftablifhed opinions are ob- 
je£ts of curiofity and refearch for the philofopner, we 
think the belief 6f fpe£tres worthy of fome attention 
even in this light. It will therefore, we hope, give 
fome fatisfadion to the philofophical reader to fee a 
fhort account of the fources or principles from which this 
b-lief is derived. But as tire belief of fpedres is con¬ 
ceded with other opinions which appear to us highly 
injurious to religion ; opinions which have been fupport- 
ed by many learned men, and which are (till believed by 
fome men of literary education—it will alfo be proper, 
in the firft place, to confider the evidence on which this 
belief reds, in which we mud confider both their proba¬ 
bility and credibility. 

In the prefent inveftigation we mean to fet afide al¬ 
together the celedial appearances recorded in Scripture, 
as being founded on unqueflionable evidence, and per¬ 
fectly agreeable to thofe rules by which the Deity ads 
in the ufual courfe of his Providence. The Ifraelites, 
during the exiftence of their date, were immediately 
under the authority of God, not only as the moral go¬ 
vernor of the world, but as the Ling of Ifrael. In the 
infancy of the world, while men were rude and unen¬ 
lightened, and entirely under the influence of idolatry, 
many revelations were neceffary to preferve in their 
minds pure ideas of the nature of God, and of the wor- 
Ihip due to Him. They were neceffary alfo to pave the 
way for that illuftrious difpenfation which the Lord Je- 
fus came from Heaven to diffufe over the world. Every 
celedial appearance recorded in Scripture was exhibited 
for fome wife and important purpofe, which mud be ap¬ 
parent to every perfon who considers thefe appearances 
with attention. But when the Scriptures were written 
and publiihed, and the Chridian religion fully eftablifh- 
ed, revelation ceaf^.d, and miracles and heavenly mef- 
fages were no longer requifite. What credit then ought 
we to give to thofe marvellous dories related in ancient 
authors concerning prodigies in the heavens, and the 
apparition of angels both good and bad ? 

It is not pretended that any of thofe prodigies and 
appearances were exhibited for purpofes equally great 
and important with thofe which are defcribed in Scrip¬ 
ture : And can we fuppofe that the all-wife Governor of 
the World would permit his angels to render themfelves 
vifible to the eye of man for go purpofe at all, or for a pur¬ 
pofe which might have been equally well accomplifhed 
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without their interpofition ? Would this be confident Spe&rc, 
with perfedl wifdom, or would it be confident even with 
the excellence and fuperiority of underftanding which we 
are taught to afcribe to thefe elevated beings ? The 
whole will of God is revealed to us in the Scriptures ; 
what further ufe for the vifible interpofition of angels ? 

It may be objedted, Are they not all miniftering fpirits 
fent forth to minifter for them who (hall he heirs of 
falvationji ? We anfwer, That angels may animate and § Heb. i. 
fupport good men by an invifible interpofition. But 14 * 
the Apoftle is not fpeaking of celeftial fpirits. The 
word ay ytkc; fignifies ■“ a meffenger and in Scripture 
often refers to men. In the paffage which we are now 
reviewing it certainly is applied with much more pro¬ 
priety to men than to angels: for the Apoftle is dating 
a comparifon between the Prophets, by whom God, at 
fundry times and in divers manners, fpake in time pad 
to the fathers, and the Son, by whom he hath fpoken 
in thefe lad days. 

And if God has given no commiffion to his ange’s to 
deliver to men fince the publication of the Chridian 
religion, is there any probability that he would give any 
commiffion or any licence to evil fpirits ? It will be 
faid, that this dodtrine is clearly taught in the New Tef- 
tament, in thefe words, “ The devil goeth about as a 
roaring lion feeking whom he may devour.” We will 
not avail ourfelves of the interpretation of fome, who 
fay that the word devil, which in the Greek language 
fignifies an adverfary, or Jlandcrer, refers here to fome 
human being, who was a violent enemy of the Chriftians. 

All that can be deduced from thefe words, upon the 
fuppofition that they refer to a malignant fpirit, is mere¬ 
ly that he goeth about feducing men to vice. But it 
is not by affuming a hideous form, and prefenting him- 
felf to the midnight traveller, that fuch a purpofe is to 
be accomplifhed. A fpirit may probably have diredtac- 
cefs to our minds without the intervention of any thing 
corporeal; and by exciting our paffions may plunge us 
into vice, which is the only objedt fuch a being is fup* 
pofed to have In view. -None of the marvellous dories 
which we have heard concerning the apparition of evil 
fpirits lead us to conclude that they appear to entice 
men to commit crimes. We never heard of any evil 
fpirits that required men to deal, to perpetrate robbery 
or murder. They only appeared to terrify fome crazy 
timorous individuals, who have whims and fancies enow 
of their own to agitate their minds, though no pre¬ 
ternatural vifion fhould ever appear to them. It is 
not confident, therefore, with the charadler of God, 
and what he has revealed to us of his will, to believe 
that he would commiffion good angels, or permit evil 
angels, to appear to men fince the propagation of the 
Gofpel, or indeed at any former, period of the world, 
unlefs fome great and mighty purpofe was to be fulfilled. 

It is not confident with what we know of the nature of 
good or bad angels to fuppofe, that though permiffion 
were granted them occasionally to (how themfelves to 
men, that they would appear in that way which dory- 
tellers defcribe. 

It is equally improbable that the fpirits of the dead 
who have removed from this world fhould again be per¬ 
mitted to vifit it. At death men undergo as great, 
perhaps a greater change, than when they came firft in¬ 
to the light of the fun. Is it not therefore as impro¬ 
bable that a man fhould return in a vifible corporeal 

form’ 
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KpeAre. form after death, as that, after having arrived at man- 
hood, he Ihould return to the Hate in which he was be¬ 
fore his birth? Such changes as thefe are evidently 
made permanent by the invariable laws of nature. But 
fuppofe it were poffible, for what purpole lhould they 
return ? To defcribe to us what is palling in the other 
world, to animate us to virtue, by informing us of the 
rewards which there await the good ; or to alarm us, 
by defcribing the punilhment of the wicked. Thefe 
feem important reafons. But Divine Providence has 
wifely thrown a veil over iuturity. We know every 
thing of the other world from the Scripture which it is 
proper for us at prefent to know. And as to incen¬ 
tives to virtue, we are already bleffed with a num¬ 
ber fufficiently great and powerful for moral beings, 
who are to aft from rational motives, and not from com- 
Lukexvi. pulfion. “ He that will not hear Mofes and the pro- 
St- phets, will not be perfuaded though one rofe from the 
dead.” 

There is one ftrong objedtion againft the probability 
of fpeftres, which is fufficient to prove that they are 
not intelligent creatures; or at leaft that they poffefs 
fo fmall a degree of intelligence, that they are unquali¬ 
fied to aft with prudence, to propole any end to them- 
felves, or ufe the proper means to accomplilh that end. 
Ghofts often appear in order to difcover fome crime 
that has been committed : but they never appear to a 
magiftrate, or perfon in authority, but to fome illiterate 
clown, who happens to live near the place where the 
crime was perpetrated ; to fome perfon who has no 
connexion with the affair at all, and who in general 
is the moll improper in the world for making the 
difcovery. For inflance, in Glanville’s Saducifmus tri- 
vmphatus (a book written in the lull century by a chap¬ 
lain of Charles II. in fupport of the common opinions 
refpedting witchcraft and apparitions), we have the fol¬ 
lowing llory : James Haddock, a farmer, was married 
to Elenor Wellh, by whom he had a fon. After 
the death of Haddock, his wife married one Davis ; and 
both agreed to defraud the fon by the former marriage 
of a leafe bequeathed to him by his father. Upon this 
the ghoft of Haddock appeared to one Francis Ta¬ 
verner the fervant of lord Chicheiler, and defired him 
to go to Elenor Wellh, and to inform her that it was 
the will of her former hufband that their fon fhonld enjoy 
the leafe. Taverner did not at fir ft execute this com- 
miffion ; but he was continually haunted by the appari¬ 
tion in the mod hideous lhapes, which even threatened 
to tear him in pieces, till at laft he delivered the mef- 
fage. Now, had this fpeftre had the lead common 
fenfe, it would have appeared firft to Elenor Wellh and 
her hufband Davis, and frightened them into compli¬ 
ance at once, and not have kept poor Taverner in fuch 
conftant difquietude, who had no concern in the matter. 

Another very odd circumftance refpefting apparitions 
in general mud not be omitted, which is, that they have 
no power to fpeak till they are addreffed. In the 27th 
of Glanville’s Relations we read of an old woman that 
appeared often to David Hunter, a neat-herd, at the 
houfe of the Bilhop of Down and Conners. When¬ 
ever Hie appeared, he found himfelf obliged to follow' 
her ; and frr three quarters i f a year poor David fpent 
the whole of almod every night in fcampering up and 
dowm through the woods after this old woman. How 
long this extraordinary employment might have conti¬ 


nued, it is impodible to guefs, had not David’s violent Sfeflr;. 
fatigue made him one night exclaim, “ Lord blefs me ! 
would I were dead !—{hall I never be delivered from this 
mifery !” On which the phantom replied, “ Lord 
blefs me too! It was happy you fpoke firft, for till then 
I had no power to fpeak though I have followed you 
fo long.” Then fhe gave him a meffige to her two 
fons, though David told her he remembered nothing 
about her. David, it feems, neglefted to deliver the 
meffage; at which the old beldam was fo much provoked, 
that fhe returned and hit him a hearty blow oil the 
fhoulder, which made him cry out, and then fpeak 
to her. Now if fhe could not fpeak till David ad¬ 
dreffed her, why might fhe not have applied this mate¬ 
rial medicine the firft time (he appeared to him ? It 
would have faved both herfelf and him many a weary 
journey ; and cert linly David would much rather have 
had even half a dozen of blows from her choppy fills 
than have w-anted fo many nights lleep. To complete, 
the llory, we mull add, that when David’s wife found 
it impoffible to keep him from following the troublefcme 
vifitor, lhe trudged after him, but never was gratified 
with a fight of the enchantrefs. David’s little dog too 
was a dutiful attendant on his mailer during his pilgri¬ 
mage. 

It is remarked by Glanville, that gliofts are generally 
very eager to be gone. Indeed they are often fo much 
fo, that they do not ftay to tell their errand. One 
would be induced from this, as well as the circumftan- 
ces already mentioned, to think that they are the ftupid- 
eft and dulleft of the dead that affume the appearance 
of gbofts ; unlefs we adopt the ingenious folution of 
Glanville, “ That it is a very hard and painful thing for 
them to force their thin and tenuious bodies into a vili- 
ble confidence ; that their bodies mull needs be exceed¬ 
ingly comprelfed ; and that therefore they mull be in 
halte to be delivered from the unnatural preffure.” 

With refpeft to the evidence in favour of fpeftres, 
if examined ever fo {lightly, it will be found very de- 
feftive. They only appear to one perfon at a time ; 
they are feen only in the night ; they are vifible only 
to ignorant, illiterate, and credulous perfons, and never 
prefent themfelves before men of education and learn¬ 
ing. 

That fpeflres only appear to one perfon at a time-, 
even though there are more in company, is an objeftion 
againft the credibility of their appearance quite infur- 
mountable. Flow is it poffible that two men of eye- 
fight equally good, direfting their eyes to the fame 
fpot, ihould not fee fo large an objeft as that of a man 
or woman at a fmall diftance equally w'ell ? Some will 
tell us that a mill is cad over the eyes of the one, while 
the view of the other is free from obftruftion. But 
how is this to be proved ? and befides what purpofe 
would it ferve? Ghofts have feldom any fecrets to dif- 
clofe ; they might be proclaimed to a multitude with as 
much propriety as confined- to one perfon. Shall we 
be told, that the fpeftre has the power of becoming vi. 
fible to fome, and of remaining invifible to others {■ 

This cannot be allowed without adopting opinions de- 
ftruftive to revealed religion ; for it w'ould be a miracle : 
and we cannot be perfuaded, without evidence, that God?' 
would empower any inferior be’ng to ’control at plea- 
fure the wile laws which he has ordained for governing 
the world. To him who is of a different opinion, we 

would 
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fpe&re. vr 0 u 1 d‘ r e c o m m e n <j 'Farmer on Miracles*, a book in which 
this queftion is fully examined. 

SpeCtres appear only in the night. But why fhould 
tl'.ey fliun the light cf the fun ? Thofe mifchievous 
ghofts tliat'GlanviHe mentions might indeed have fome 
reafon to choofe midnight for the execution of their 
pranks, as they would be more eafily detected in open 
day. Such was the roguilh drummer .^hat haunted 
Mr Mompeffon’s houfe, who beat his drum all night, 
threw the old gentlewoman’s clothes about the room, 
hid her Bible in the alhes, plucked the clothes off the 
Bed, and amufed himfelf with tolling about Mr Mom¬ 
peffon’s (hoes. But why fhould a grave ferious ghoft 
.appear at midnight? Might it not deliver its meffage 
.withas much eaie and more fticcefs in the day-time? 
In the day-time it would not excite much fear ; it would 
be liftened to therefoie with more attention ; and did it 
choofe to exhibit itfelf before a number of witneffes, its 
grievances would be more fpeedily redreffed, becaufe 
more perfons would intereil ihemfelves in feeing juftice 
done to the injured ghoft, 

Specires not only choofe the molt improper time, 
but the moft improper perfons. To render the tefti- 
mcny of any perfon credible, he muft not only be a man 
of veracity, but he muft have fuffioient ability to judge 
of the fubjeCt to which he is to bear nitnefs. It is 
not on the evidence of an ignorant illiterate perfon, who 
has more fancy and fear than judgment, that we are to 
reft our belief of what is fupern itural. It is alfo wor¬ 
thy of remark, that we have never heard of a ghoft ap¬ 
pearing to any perfon who did not previoufly believe 
their exiftence. A man muft be prejudiced in favour of 
this opinion, or he will never fee a ghoft. But fenfible 
men know, that he who has been accuftomed to hear 
frightful ftories of ghofts and apparitions gliding thro’ 
3, church-yard, or haunting fome particular place, can 
fcarcely pafs through a church-yard or haunted fpot 
without conjuring up in his imagination' the hideous 
phantoms which he has been accuftomed to affociate 
yvith fuel) places. Is it ftrange, then, that an ignorant 
man, with a mind uncultivated and uninformed, with all 
the prejudices of the l/urfery about him, fhould ima- 
.gine he fees ghofts in thofe places where he believes 
they hover, efpecially in the dead hour of midnight, 
when, with the flighefl aid of the imagination, a cow 


may be turned into a monftrous phantom, and the re- 
fleCtion of the beams of the moon from a little water 
be converted into a ghoft with a winding-fheet ? But 
why fhould apparitions Hum men of underftanding and 
learning ? Why fhould learning be formidable to them 
(a)? It was not fo with the celeftial meffengers men¬ 
tioned in the Soiptures: they appeared to the patri¬ 
archs and prophets; and the miracles there recorded 
were performed in the moft public places, before the 
eyes of Rabbins, of Scribes, and Pharifses. Indeed 
this circumftance is fufticient to deftroy the evidence of 
fpeCtres. They have never been feen by any but men 
ot weak cv diftempered minds, or by men who have pre¬ 
vioufly believed in them. 

Having now confidered the evidence on which the 
belief cf fpeCtres refts, we will endeavour to give fome 
account ot the foundation of it. To trace an opinion 
that has prevailed fj generally in the world to its 
fource, is a labour not unworthy of the philofopher, 
even tho’ the opinion be falfe. It is always gratifying 
to deteCt the caufes of error : it is no lefs ufeful ; for in 
order to refute error, it is often fufticient to point out 
the fourcCs from which it has fprung. To reach the 
origin of the belief of fpeCtres is not nm re difficult than 
to account for idolatry or polytheifm. In the infant 
ftate of the intellectual powers every thing is confider¬ 
ed as poftefling life and intelligence. The child beats 
the ftool over which he has fallen with the fame paflion 
that he would treat his companion : The you. g girl 
talks to her doll as if it underftood her: The favages 
aferibe every change which they obferve on the face of 
nature to the action cf fome animated being. As 
knowledge advances, they fingle out thofe beings which 
feem to produce the moft ftriking effeCts, arrange them 
into fome kind of order, and divide the government of 
the world among them. Unable, at the fame time, to 
conceive any notion of a pure fpirit, they imagine thofe 
divinities are corporeal beings. This is the foundation 
of idolatry. The belief of fpecires is but another ftep. 
That thefe animated corporeal beings, to whom they 
addrefs their prayers, and who prefide over the world, 
fhould on particular occafions difplay themfelves to the 
human eye, is what they muft be previoufly difpofed to 
expeCt. Hence the numberlefs appearances of the hea¬ 
then gods, of the Perfian and Mahometan genii. The 

belief 



(a) The celebrated hiftorian De Thou had a very Angular adventure at Saumur, in the year 1598. One 
night, having retired to reft very much fatigued, while he was enjoying a found fleep, he felt a very extraordi¬ 
nary weight upon his feet, which, having made him turn fuddenly, fell down and awakened him. At firft he 
imagined that it had been only a dream, but hearing foon after fome noife in his chamber, he drew aftde the cur¬ 
tains, and faw, by help of the moon, which at that time fhone very bright, a large white figure walking up and 
down, and at the fame time obferved upon a chair fome rags, which he thought belonged to thieves who had 
-come to rob him. The figure then approaching his bed, he had the courage to a Ik it what it was. “ I am 
(faid it) the Queen df Heaven.” Had fuch a figure appeared to any credulous ignorant man in the dead of 
night and made fnch a fpeecb, would he not have trembled with fear, and have frightened the whole neighbour, 
hood with a marvellous defeription of it ? But De Thou had too much underftanding to be fo impofed upon. 
Upon hearing the words which dropped from the figure, he immediately concluded that it was fome mad wo¬ 
man, got up, called his fervants, and ordered them to turn her out of doors ; after which he returned to bed and 
fell afleep. Next morning he found that he had not been deceived in his conjecture, and that having forgot to 
fhut hfs door, this female figure had efcaped from her keepers, and entered his apartment. The brave Schom- 
Berg, to whom De Thou related his adventure fome days after, confeffed that in fuch a cafe he would not have 
Mown fo much courage- The king alfo, who was informed -of it by Schomberg, made the fame acknowledge- 
.sment. 

j. 
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$po&re. belief cf ghofts may be eafily deduced from the opi- an objedl, the gigantic appearance it affix med in the eye 
nions entertained refpecting a future date. Thefeopi- inftandy diminifhes, and its apparent magnitude is re- 
r.inns are founded on that effential dotfrine of natural duced to its real dimenfions. But if, inftead of ar. 
religion, that there is another world in which men (hall proiching fuch an objeft, the fpedlator flies from it, he 
exift when death has removed them hence. This doc- can have no other idea of it but frorh the image which 
trine has been univerfally received both by favage and it formed in his eye; and, in this cafe, he may affirm 
civilized nations ; but, as might be expe&ed, men have with truth that he faw an objedt terrible in its afpedt, 
formed very different fendmeuts concerning the nature and enormous in its fize. Thus the notions concerning 
of a future date, of the fituation and employments of fpedlres is founded in nature, and depend not, as fome 
departed fpirits, according to che degree of knowledge pbilofophers affirm, upon the imagination alone.’' 
which they pofleffed. But the general opinion in an- In addition to thefe obfervations of Buffon, we may 
cient and rude nations was, that departed fpirits retain- take notice, that objedts are always magnified in a fog; 
ed the fame external appearance, the fame paffions and fo that when a fog happens in the night-time, objedts 
principles as before. Nothing therefore was more na- may be magnified to an enormous fize. But, at any 
taral than the opinion, that they might occaftonally re- rate, whether there be fog in the night or not, there is 
vifit this world, ftom an anxious defire to alleviate fuch a great analogy between darknefs and a Yog, that 
the fufferings cf thofe beloved friends and relations if the latter deceive us with refpedt to the fize of ob- 
whom they had left behind them, or to communicate jedts, the former will alfo deceive us. The writer of 
from the unfeen world what might be important to this article was palling the Frith of Forth at Queensfer- 
their welfare. Upon fuch an errand did Creiifa appear 'ry, near Edinburgh, one morning which was extremely 
to tineas. The apparition of the ghefts of murder- foggy. Though'the water be only two miles broad, the 
ers is eafily explained upon the fame general principles, boat did not get within fight of the fouthern fhore till 
The remorfe and horror of mind which the murderer it approached very near it. He then faw to his great 
feels are fuppofed tohaunt him in the other world, and furprife a large perpendicular rock, where he knew the 
to render his fituation there intolerable (efpecially if the fhore was low and almoft flat. As the boat advanced 
murder was never detedled and punifhed), till here- a little nearer, the rock feemed to fplit perpendicularly 
turn and give information againft himfelf. In this way, into portions, which feparated at a little diftance from 
then, we think it highly probable the belief of fpedtres one another. He next faw thefe perpendicular divi- 
has originated. But many other caufes concur to con- fions move ; and upon approaching a little nearer, found 
firm and propagate this belief. Thefe are, imperfedt it was a number of people {landing on the beach, wait- 
viiicm united with fear, dreams, opium, difeafes, drunk- ing the arrival of the ferry-boat. 

ennefs, and artifice. 2. Dreams are another fertile fource of apparitions. 

x. Indifiindt vifion is one fource of apparitions, efpe- It is well known to every psrfon, that while the mind 
•cially when the mind is under the influence of fear. It is under the influence of a dream it confiders it as 
is well known, that the fenfe of feeing conveys no idea much a reality as it does any particular adfion while 
of diflance till improved by experience and obferva- awake. Now if a perfon of a weak fuperftitious mind 
lion ; and how we come at length to diftinguifh objedts fhould have a very lively dream, which interefls his paf- 
at a diftance from thofe that are near, has been explain- fions, particularly the paffion of fear, it may make fo deep 
ed in another place (fee Metaphysics, n° 50). an impreffion, that he may be firmly convinced that he 

In the day-time we l'eldom commit miftakes, becaufe has adtually feen with his eyes what has only parted be- 
we know the objedt at which we look ; but at night, fore his imagination (See Apparition) (b). We 
when we fee objedts obfcurely, and know not what they fhall here tell a (lory, by way of illuftration, which we 
are, we have no diflindl idea either of their diftances or have received on unqueflionable authority. An Eafl 
of their magnitude. We may miftake a bu(h that is Indian captain had an honefl faithful fervant named 
near us for a tree at a diftance ; or if the imagination be John, for whom he had a great regard. John died, if 
under the influence of fear, it will eafily conveit it into we recolledt right, on a voyage from England to the 

^iifTon’ a gigantic figure. “ It is generally afferted (lays Buffon) Eaft Indies during a French war. As the fliip ap- 

Natural that thefe figures exift only in the imagination; yet proached the pi ice of its deftination the captain had a 

Hiftory, they may have a real exiftence in the eye ; for whenever dream, in which John appeared to him, and earneftly 

vol. iii. we have no other mode of judging of an unknown ob- befought him not to fail to the port for which he was 

P- jedt but by the angle it forms in the eye, its magnitude bound, as it was in the hands of the French. The cap- 

will uniformly increafe in proportion to its propinquity. tain, though not addidted to fuperftition, thought it 

If it appears, when at the diftance of 20 or 30 paces, prudent to follow this admonition ; and after landing at 

to be only a few feet high, its height, when w ithin two a different port, he was informed that the placb to 
or three feet of the eye, will be many fathoms. An ob- which he had intended to fteer was, according to the 
jedt of this kind mult naturally excite terror and afto- information of the dream, captured by the French. On 

nilhment in the fpedlator, till he approches and recog- the voyage home, the captain had a fecond dream, in 

niffs it by adtual feeling; for the moment a man knows which John again appeared to him, and gave him no- 

Vol. XVII. 4 R tice 



(b) When the thoughts are much troubled, and when a perfrnfleeps without the circumftances r.F going to 
bed, or putting off his clothes, as when he nods in his chair, it is very difficult, as Hobbes remarks, to diftin- 
guilh a dream from a reality. On the contrary, he that compofes himfelf to fleep, in cafe of any uncouth or 
abfurd fancy, eafily fufpedlsitto have been a dream.— Leviathan, par. i. c. x. 
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Spe&re. {Ice tliat he fliould foon die, and that the ftup fliould be 
taken in the month of the Channel by the French. 
Next morning the captain called his firft mate, told him 
his dream, which he believed was prophetic, and deli¬ 
vered his papers, that he might lake proper care of 
them after his deceafe. Every thing happened exadtly 
as the dream had foretold ; the captain died, and the 
veffel was taken by a French man of War in the mouth 
of the Channel. This dream, wonderful as it appears, 
is eafily explained. In the voyage out to India* no¬ 
thing was more natural than that the captain fhould 
fometimes be thinking, that amidft the Various chances 
of war, the port to which he was bound might be ta¬ 
ken''; perhaps it was a place of confequence, which the 
French might be eager to poflefs- The captain being 
accuftomed to revolve thefe thoughts in the day-time, 
they would naturally return at night; the regret which 
he felt for the lofs of a faithful fervant might mingle 
with his apprehenfiorrs, and thus produce the dream. 
Perhaps the advice was fuch as John would have given 
had he been alive. It is equally eafy to explain the 
caufe-of the dream in the paffage home. The captain, 
we are told, was very ill, and thought himfelf dying, 
at the very time he had the fecond dream, and there¬ 
fore did not expedt to reach England. This part of 
the dream, then, was. only his-own thoughts, delivered 
by his fervan".. As to the other part, that his {hip 
Ihould be taken i^n the mouth of the Channel, it 
may be thought unaccountable how the very place 
Ihould be forefeen. But we mult recoiled!, that the 
mouth of the Channel, being over againft the coaft of 
France, was by far the mod dangerous place in the 
whole paffage ; and that* therefore, the captain had 
more reafon to he afraid of lofing his fhip there than- 
in any other place. The ufe which we mean to make- 
of this dory is this: Had the captain been a man of a 
weak mind, he would certainly have confidered the 
dream as a reality,, and believed* that indead of having 
dreamed of the things on which his- imagination had 
d veiled, he had a dually feen his fervant return from the 
dead, and heard him deliver the meffage. But, on the 
other hand, the captain, though he believed the dream, 
was prophetic, mentioned it without any figns of fear ; 
and no man of courage and refledtion ever fees an appa- 
r tion. This fight is referved for the weak, the ti¬ 
mid, and fuper.ftitious. Of this many indances, might 

be mentioned. 

3. Spedresare fometimes alfo occafioned by opium.. 
Gaffendi the philofopher found a number of people 
going to put a m in to death for having intercourfe 
with the devil; a crime which the poor wretch readily 
acknowledged. Gaffendi begged of the people that 
they would permit him fird to examine the wizard be¬ 
fore putting him, to death. They did fo ; and Gaffendi, 
upon examination, found that the man firmly believed 
himfelf guilty of this impoffible crime. He even offered 
to Gaffendi to introduce him to the devil. The philofo¬ 
pher agreed ; and when midnight came* the man gave 
him a pill, which-he faid it was neceffary to fwallow be¬ 
fore fetting off., Gaffendifook the pill, but gave it to his. 
dog. The man having fwallowed hi?, fell into a pro¬ 
found deep ; during which he feemed much agitated: 
by dreams. The dog was affedted in a fimilar man¬ 
ner* When the man awoke, he congratulated Gaf- 
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fendi on the favourable reception he had met with from Spe< 5 lr«, 
his fable highnefs. It was with difficulty Gaffendi 
convinced him that the whole was a dream, the effedt 
of foperific medicines, and that he had never llirred 
from one fpot during the whole night. 

4. That difeafes, efpecially the night-mare, the hy. 
pochondria, hyfteric paffion, and madnefs, are another 
fource.of fpeftres, we have the ftrongeft reafon to affirm. 

Perfons fubjedt to the night mare often imagine that 
they fee fpedtres. This is flill more the cafe with hy¬ 
pochondriac and hyfteric perfons, and thofe who are in 
any degree deranged in their intellects. A fad! which fell 
within the obfervation of the writer of this article will 
both, prove and illuflrate this affertion. In a village in 
one of the midland counties of Scotland, lived a widow 
diftinguifhed among her neighbours for decency of man¬ 
ners, integrity, and refpedt for religion. She affirmed, 
that for feveral nights together ffie had heard a fuper- 
natural voice exclaiming aloud, Murder ! murder ! This 
was immediately reported through the neighbourhood ; 
all were alarmed, and looked around them with folici- 
tude for the detection of the murder which they fup- 
pofed to have been committed; and it was not long 
till a difcovery feemed actually to be made. It was 
reported, that a gentleman, who had relations at no great 
diltance,,and had been redding in the Weft Indies, had 
lately arrived- with a confiderable fortune ; that he had 
lodged in an inn about three miles off; and that he had 
afterwards, been, feen entering a houfe in the village 
where the widow lived, from which he had never re¬ 
turned. It was next affirmed, that a tradefmau paffing 
the church-yard about twelve at midnight had feen four 
men carry a dead corpfe- into that cemetery. Thefe 
three fadts being Joined together feemed perfectly to 
agree and to confirm one another, and all believed fome 
horrible murder had. been committed. The relations 
of the gentleman thought they were called upon to 
make inquiry into the truth of thefe allegations: they 
accordingly came firft to the church-yard, where, in 
company wiih the fexton, they examined all the 
graves with great care, in order to difcover whether 
any of them had been, lately dug, or had the ap¬ 
pearance- of containing more than, one coffin. But 
this fearch was to no purpofe, for no alteration 
had been made upon the graves. It was next re¬ 
ported that the murdered man had been buried in a 
plantation about a mile diftant from the village. As. 
the alarm was now very general, a number of the inha¬ 
bitants propofed of their own accord to explore it. 

They accordingly fpread.themfelves over the wood, and, 
fearched it with care, but no grave nor new dug earth, 
was found; Tile writer cf this article, who was them 
a boy at fchool, was along with them;. The. matter- 
did not reft here ; The perfon who was faid to have- 
feen four men carry a dead corpfe into the church-yard: 
at midnight was fummoned to,appear before a meeting; 
of the juftices of the peace. Upon examination he de¬ 
nied any knowledge of the affair,, but referred the: 
court to another perfon from whom he had received 
his information. This perfon was examined, and the 
refult was the fame as the former. In ffiort,. one per¬ 
fon had heard it from another, who had received it from, 
a third, who had heard it from a fourth j but it had; 
received a little embellifliment from every perfon who. 

repeated 
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Sjs&re. repeated it. It turned out to be the fume with Srnol- 
let’s ftory of the three black crows, which fome body 
was faid to have vomited. 

Upon inquiry at the inn where the Weft Indian gen* 
tleman had lodged, no fuch gentleman had been feen 
there. It was found afterwards he had never left the 
Weft Indies. Still, however, the veracity of the wi¬ 
dow was not difputed ; and fome dark and fecret tranf- 
aftion was fufpefted. But the whole affair was at 
length explained by difcovering that fhe was fomewhat 
deranged by melancholy. And the cries which fhe 
had at firft imagined fhe had heard were afterwards 
imitated by fome roguifh perfon, who was highly amufed 
with fpreading terror among the credulous. 

5. Drunkennefs alfo has the power of creating fpe&res. 
Its natural cffedt in moft cafes is to derange the under- 
flanding, to throw it off its guard, and to give full fcope 
to that paffion which has a natural difpolition to gain 
an afcendancy ; and fometimes it excites paflions which 
fcarcely feem to exift at any other time. It makes 
fome men licentious, fome furious, fome all benevolence 
and kindnefs, f.me from being cowards it renders un¬ 
daunted heroes. It feldom, if ever, excites fear; and 
therefore it may be thought ftrange that men fhould 
imagine they fee ghofts when intoxicated. But it mud 
be remarked, that the ghoft which the drunkard fees, 
he fees not with the fame alarm and terror as men who 
'are fober. He is not afraid of them. He has the cou¬ 
rage to converfe with them, and even to fight with 
them, if they give him provocation. A man returning 
home intoxicated, affirmed thal heliadmet with the devil; 
and that after a fevere encounter he had vanquifhed him 
and brought him to the ground, to which he had nailed 
him faft by driving his ftaff through his body. Next 
morning the ftaff was found ftuck with great violence 
into a heap of turfs ! 

6. Many apparitions of fpeflres have no other origin 
than the artifices of the waggifh or felf-interefted. Dr 
Phot, in his Natural Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, relates a 
■marvellous ftory, which will illu(Irate this affertion. 
Boon after the murder of King Charles I. a commiffion 
was appointed to furvey the king’s houfe at Wood- 
ftock, with the manor, park, woods, and other de- 
mefiies to that manor belonging; and one Collins, under 
a feigned name, hired himfelf as fecretary to the com- 
milfioners, who, upon the 13th of Odtober 1649, met, 
and took up their refidence in the king’s own rooms. 
His majefty’s bed chamber they made their kitchen, the 
council hall their pantry, and the prefence chamber was 
the place where they fat for the difpatch of bufinefs. 
His majefty’s dining-room they made their wood-yard, 
and ftored it with the wood of the famous royal-oak 
from the Iligh Park, which, that nothing might be 
left with the name of king about it, they had dug up 
by the roots, and fplit and bundled up into faggots for 
their firing. Things being thus prepared, they fat on 
the 16th of the fame month for the difpatch of bufinefs ; 
and in the midft of their firft debate there entered a 
large black dog (as they thought), which made a dread¬ 
ful howling, overturned two or three of their chairs, 
and then crept under a bed and vanifhed. This gave 
them the greater furprife, as the doors were kept con- 
ftantly locked, fo that nr. real dog could get in or out. 
The next day their furprife was increafed, when fitting 
at dinner in a lower room, they heard plainly the noife 


of per for. 5 walking over their head-, though they well Spetftc. 
knew the doors were all locked, and there could be no 
body there. Prefently after they heard alfo all the wood 
of the king’s oak brought by parcels from the dining¬ 
room, and thrown with great violence into the prefence 
chamber; as alfo all the chairs, ftools, tables, and other 
furniture, forcibly hurled about the room ; their papers, 
containing the minutes of their tranfadtions, were 
torn, and the ink-glafs broken. When all this noife 
had ceafed, Giles Sharp, their fecretary, propofed ta 
enter firft into thefe rooms ; and in prefence of the com¬ 
miffioners, from whom he received the key, he opened 
the doors, and found the wood fpread about the room, 
the chairs tofTed about and broken, the papers torn, the 
ink-glafs broken (as has been faid), but not the lead 
track of any human creature, nor the leaf! reafon to 
fufpedl one, as the doors were all faft, and the keys in 
the cuftody of the commiffioners. It was therefore una- 
nimoufly agreed, that the power who did this mifehief 
muft have entered the room at the key-hole. The 
night following, Sharp the fecretary, with two of the 
commiffioners fervants, as they were in bed in the fame 
room, 'which room was contiguous to that where the 
commiffioners lay, had their bed’s feet lifted up fo much 
higher than their heads, that they expefted to have 
their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once 
with fo much violence as fhook the whole houfe, and 
more than ever terrified the commiffioners. On the 
night of the 19th, as all were in bed in the fame room 
for greater fafety, and lights burning by them, the can¬ 
dles in an inftant went out with a fulphureous fmell, 
and that moment many trenchers of wood were hurled 
about the room, which next morning were found to be the 
fame their honours had eaten on the day before, which 
were all removed from the pantry, though net a lock 
was found opened in the whole houfe. The next night 
they flill fared worfe ; the candles went out as before, 
the curtains of their honours’ beds were rattled to and 
fro with great violence; their honours received many- 
cruel blows and bruifes, by eight great pewter-didies 
and a number of wooden trenchers being thrown on 
their beds, which being heaved off, were heard rolling 
about the room, though in the morning none of thele 
were to be feen. This night likewife they were alarm¬ 
ed with the tumbling down of oaken billets about their 
beds, and other frightful noifes; but all was clear in the 
morning, as if no fuch thing happened. The next 
night the keeper of the king’s houfe and his dog lay in 
the commiffioners room, and then they had no diftur- 
bance. But on the night of the 22d, though the dog 
lay in the room as before, yet the candles went out, a 
number of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the 
room, the dog howled piteoufly, their bed clothes were 
all dripped off, and their terror increafed. On the 
24th they thought all the wood of the king’s oak was 
violently thrown down by their bed-fides; they counted 
64 billets that fell, and fome hit and fhook the beds in 
which they lay ; but in the morning none were found 
there, nor had the door been opened where the billet 
wo@d was kept. The next night the. candles were put 
out, the curtains, rattled, and a dreadful crack like thun¬ 
der was heard ; and one of the fervants running in hafte, 
thinking his mafter was killed, found three dozen of 
trenchers laid fmoothly under the quilt by him. But all 
this was nothing to what fucceeded afterwards : The. i 
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Spe&rc- 2yth, about midnight, the candles went out, fomething the difcharge of the broadftde of a (hip of war, and at Rpcflre 
walked majeftically through the room, and opened and about a minute or two’s diftance each no lefs than 19 II 
■{hut the windows ; great (tones were thrown violently more fuch; thefe {hook the honfe fo violently, that they . S f cai!!i , ^'. 
into the room, fome of which Fell on the beds, others expedled every moment it would fall upon their heads, 
on the floor; and at about a quarter after one a noife The neighbours, on this, as has been faid, being all ‘ 
was heard as of forty cannon difcharged together, alarmed, flocked to the houfe in great numbers, and all 
and again repeated at about eight minutes diftance. joined in prayer and pfalm-finging; during which the 
This alarmed and raifed all the neighbourhood, who noile ftill continued in the other rooms, and the dif- 
coming into their honour'.’ room, gathered up the great charge of cannons was heard as from without, though 
{lopes, fourfcore in number, and laid them by in the no Viftble agent was feen to difcharge them. But 
corner of a field, where, in Dr Plot’s time, who reports what was the moft alarming of all, and put an end to 
this (lory, they were to be feen. This noife, like the their proceedings effectually, happened the next day as 
difcharge of cannon, was heard through all the country they, were all at dinner, when a paper, in which they 
for 16 miles round. During thefe noifes, which were hadfigned a mutual agreement to referve a part of the 
heard in both rooms together, the commiflloners and pxemifes out of the general furvey, and afterwards tofliare 
their fervants gave one another oyer for loft, and cried it equally amongft themfilves, (which paper they had hid 
out for help ; and Giles Sharp, fnatching up a fword, for the prefent under the earth in a pot in one comer 
had well nigh killed one of their honours, miftaking of the room, and in which an orange-tree grew), was 
him for the fpirit, as he came in his fhirt from his own confumed in a wonderful manner, by the earth’s taking 
room to. theirs. While they were together, the noife fire with which the pot was filled, and burning violent- 
was continued, and part < f the tiling of the houfe was ly with a blue fume, and an intolerable ftench ; fo that 
llript off, and all the window’s of an upper room were they were all driven out of the houfe, to w hich they 
taken away with it. On the 30th at midnight fome- could never be agaL, prevailed upon to return, 
thing walked into the chamber treading like a bear ; it This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of 
talked many times about, then threw the warming-pan the memorable Jofeph Collins of Oxf rd, other wife 
violently on the floor ; at the fame time a large quantity called Funny Joe,, who having hired bimfelf as fecreta- 
of broken glafs, accompanied with great ftones and ry, under the name of Giles Sharp, by knowing the pri- 
horfes’ bones, came pouring into the room with uncom- vate traps belonging to the houfe, and the help of 
rtion force. Thefe were all found in the morning to the pulvis fulminant and other chemical preparations, and 
aftonilhmentand terror of the commiffioners, who were letting his fellow-fcrvants into the fcheme, carried on the. 
yet determined to go on with their bufmefs. But on deceit without difeovery to the very laft ; infomuch that 
the firft ef November the moft dreadful feene of ali en- the late Dr Plot, in his Natural Hiftory, relates the 
fued : Candles in every part of the room were lighted whole for fadt, and concludes in this grave manner, 
up, and a great fire made at midnight, the candles “ That though tricks have been often played in affairs of 
all yet burning, a noife like the burfting of a cannon this kind, many of the things above related are not re- 
■was heard in the room,, and the burning billets were concileable with jugglingfuch as the loud noifes, be- 
tofied about by it even into their honours’ beds t who yond the power of man to make without Inch inftru- 
r.alled Giles and his companions, to their relief, other- ments as were not there ; the tearing and breaking the 
-w ife the houfe had been burnt to the gound; about beds; the throwing about the fire; the hoof treading 
an hour after the candles went out as ufual, the crack out the candle ; and the driving for the fword, and the 
as if many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls of blow the man received from the pummel of it.” 
green (linking water were thrown upon their honours’ SPECULARIS lapis, in natural hiftety. a genus 
beds ; great ftones were alfo thrown in as before, the of talcs, compofed of large plates vifibly feparate,- 
bed curtains and bedfteads torn and broken, the win- and of extreme thinnefs ; and each fiflile again fepa- 
ciows (battered, m d the whole neighbourhood alarmed rated into a number of plates ftill finer. (Ste Talc.)- 
with the moft dreadful noifes; nay, the very rabbit- Of this genus there are three fpecies : 1. The white 
Healers that were abroad that night in the warren were finning fpecularis, with large and broad leaves, com- 
fo terrified, that they fled for fear and left their ferrets monly called iJPnglafs and Mufcwy'glafs ; its lamellae-,, 
behind them. One of their honours this night fpoke, or leaves, are extremely thin, elaftie, and tranfpnrent; 
and , in the name of God, sfked <what it was, and <wby it it makes not the lead effervefcence with aquafortis,; 
dijlurbed them fo ? No anfwer was given to this; /but and is not eafily calcined in the fire. !t is imported 
the noife ceafed for a while, when the fpirit came again ; in great quantities; the miniature-painters cover their 
and, as they all agreed, brought ’with it feven devils worfe pi flares with it; the lantern-makers fometimes ufe it 
than itfeIf One of the fervants. now lighted a large in (lead of horn; and minute objects are ufually pre¬ 
candle, and fist it in the door-way between the two ferved between two plates of it, for examination by ‘ 
chambers, to .fee what paffed ; and as he watched it, the microfcope. 2. The bright brown fpecularis, with 
he plainly faw a hoof ftriking the candle and candle- broad leaves; a very valuable fpecies,. though inferior 
ftick into the middle of the room, and afterwards ma- to the former. 3. The purple bright fpecularis, with 
fcing three ferapes over the fnuff, feraped it out. Up- broad' leaves, which is the moft elegant of all the talcs, 
on this the fame perfon was fo bold as to draw a fword ^ and not lefs beautifully tranfparent than the firft kind, 
but he had fcaree got it out when he felt another in- SPECULATIVE, fomething relating to the the- ' 
viftble hand holding it too, and pulling it from him ; ory of fome art or fcience, in contradiftindtion to prac- 
and at length prevailing, ftruck him fo violently on tical. 

the.head with the pummel,that he (elldown fordead with SPECULUM for refledling telefcopes, is made 
ilic blow. At this inftant. was.heard another hurft like of a kind of white copper confiding of 32 parts fine- 

Jted. 
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Speculum 

II 

Speed. 


Cronftedt’s 
Mineralo¬ 
gy, vol. ii. 

P-7«* 


red copper, 1 of brafs, 15 of grain-tin, and 3 of 
white arfenic. The procefs given by the late J. Ed¬ 
wards, who was rewarded by the Board of Longitude 
for difclofing it to the public, was publifhed in the 
Nautical Almanack fcr 1787, and is as follows ; Melt 
the copper in a large crucible, employing fome black 
flux, compofed of two parts of tartar and one of nitie; 
when melted, add to it the brafs and the filver. Let 
the pure tin be melted in another crucible, alfo with 
fome black flux. Take them both from the fire, and 
pour the melted tin into the fufed mafs in the large 
crucible. Stir the whole well with a dry fpatula of 
birch, and pour off the fufed metal immediately in- 
to a large quantity of cold water. Thefudden chill of 
the water will caufe the fluid metal to divide into an in¬ 
finite number of fmall particles, which will cool in- 
ftantly. 

2. If the copper be completely faturated, the frac¬ 
ture of one piece of this mixed metal will appear bright, 
and of a gloffy look, refembling the face of pure quick- 
filver. But if it is of a brown reddifti colour, it wants 
a little more tin- To afcertain the required proportion, 
melt a fmall quantity, known by weight, of the mixed 
metal, with a known very fmall part of tin ; and, if 
neceflary, repeat the trial wifti different dofes, till the 
fradlureof the new mixture looks as already defcribed. 
Having now alcertained the neceffary addition of tin 
that is required, proceed to the lafi melting of the 
whole metal, together with the additional proportional 
dofe of tin ; fufe the whole, obfcrving the fame cau¬ 
tions as before ; and you will find that the mixture will 
melt with a much lels heat than that for the firft fufion. 
Have ready as many ounces of white aifenic in coarfe 
powder as there are pounds in the weight of the metal; 
wrap up the arfenic in a fmall paper, and put it, 
with a pair of tongs, into the crucible ; ftir it well 
with the fpatula, retaining the breath to avoid the ar- 
fenical fumes or vapours (which however are not found 
to be hurtful to the lungs) till they difappear ; take the 
crucible off the fire, clear away the drcis from the top 
of the metal, pour in about one ounce of powdered ro- 
fin, with, as much nitre, in order to give the met d a 
clean fui face, and pour out the metal into the moulded 
flufks. 

3. The fpeculum fhould be moulded with the concave 
furl ace downwards, and many fmall holes fhould be 
made through the fand upwards, to difcharge the air. 
The moulding fand from Highgate near London, ufed 
by the founders, is as good as any for catling thefe 
metallic mirrors. The call metal ihoitld be taken out 
from the fand of the flafks whilft it is hot, or elfe it may 
happen to crack if left to cool within. See Telescope. 

Speculum, a looking glafs or mirror, capable of re- 
flfitVing the rays of the lun. 

Speculum, in furgery, an inftrument for dilating a 
wound, or the like, in order to examine it attentively. 
See Surgery. 

SPEECH, in general, the art or aft of exprefling 
a perfon’s thoughts by means of articulate founds, 
which we call worth. See Language, Grammas, 
Reading, and Oratory, part iv. 

SPEED (John), an eminent Englifh hiftorian, was 
born at Faring'on, in ChUhiie, in 1542. He was by 
profeflion a taylor, and merman of the company of mer- 
chant-taylcrs in the city of London. In i6q6,. he gub- 


lifhed his Theatre of Great Britain, which was after- Speedwell 
wards reprinted in folio, under the title of the Theatre II, 
of the Empire cf Great Britaine. His Genealogies of 
Scripture were firft bound up with the Biblein 161 i,when 
the firft edition of the prefent tranflation was printed. 

In 1614 appeared his Hiflory of Great Britaine , which 
has been tranflated into Latin ; and in i6ifi he publifh- 
ed his Cloud of Witnejfes , in eftavo. He lived in marri¬ 
age 57 yeais with his wife, by whom he had twelve fons 
and fix daughters; and died in if>29. He was interred 
in the church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, London,, 
where a monument was eredLd to his memory. 

SPEEDWELL, in botany. See Veronica. 

SPELL, a charm confiding of fome words of oc«. 
cult power, generally attended with fome ceremony.— 

In order to explain it, we will produce a few examples. 

On St Agnes’s night, 21ft of January, take a row of 
pins, and pull out every one, one after another, faying 
a Pater-nofter on flicking a pin in your fleeve, and you 
will dream of him or her you ihall marry. 

Another method to fee a future f'poufe in a dream. Grofe’s 
The party inquiring muft lie in a different county from Provincial 
that in which he commonly refides, and on going to < -’ I -'* ar A 
bed muft knit the left garter about the right-legged 
flocking, letting the other garter and flocking alone ; 
and as he rehearfes the following verfes, at every com¬ 
ma knit a knot: 

This knot I knk. 

To know the thing I knqw not yet ; 

That 1 may fee 

The man (woman) that fliall myhufband (wife) be r 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years. 

Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear with the in- 
flgnia of his trade or profeflion. 

Another, performed by charming the moon, thus l 
A t the firft appearance of the new moon, immediately 
after the new year’s day, (though fome fay any other 
new moon is as good), go out in the evening, and Hand 
over the (pars of a gat? or ftile, and, looking on thu 
moon, repeat the following lines: 

All hail to the moon ! all hail to thee ! 

I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 

This night who my hufband (wife) muft be. 

Immediately after you muft go to bed, when you will 
dream of the perfon dtflined for your future hufband or 
or wife. 

SPELLING, in grammar, that part of orthogra-. 
phy which teaches the true manner of reiblving words 
into their fyllables. 

All words are either Ample cr compound, as uf, 
d'fuje ; done , undone}, and the rules for dividing each 
muft be fuch as are derived from the analogy of lan¬ 
guage in general, or from the eft'ablifhed cuftom of 
fpeaking ; which, for the Englifh language, are re¬ 
duced to the following rules: 1. A conlonant between 

two vowels muft be joined with the latter in fpelling, 
as no-lure, ve-ri-Iy, ge-ne-rous ; excepr, however, the 
letter x, which is joined to the firft, as in fiax-en, ox¬ 
en , Sec. and compound words, as in upon, un-ufd, See. 

2. A double conforant muft be divided, as in Ici-tir 
man-ne r . Sec. 3. Th:fe confonants which can begin 
a word muft not be parted in fuelling, as In. defraud, 
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Spelman re-prow, dlJlinS; however, this rule is found feme- 
11 times to fail; for thoughts begins a word, as gnaw, 

Ppcnce. gnat, &c. yet it mu ft be divided in fuelling, as in cog- 
rti-zancc, ma-Hgnity, &c. 4. Thofe confonants which 

cannot begin a word muft be divided, as Id in feldoni, It 
in muUti-tu.de, rnp in tem-per, rd in ar-dent; but in final 
fyllables there are exceptions, as tl in ti-tle, dl in han¬ 
dle, &c. 5 ■ When two vowels come together, and are 

both of them diftin&ly founded, they muft be feparated 
in fpelling, as in co-e-’val , mu-tu-al, &c. 6. The gram¬ 

matical terminations or endings muft be feparated 
in fpelling, as ed in nving-cd, edji in de-li uer-edfl , ing 
in bear-ing, ance in de li-mer-ance, &c. 7. Compound 
words muft be refolved into their Ample or component 
words, as up-on, in-to, ne-ver-tbe-lefs, not ivith-Jland-ivg, 
&c. 

SPELMAN (Sir Henry), an eminent Englilh an¬ 
tiquarian, was defeended from an ancient family, and 
born at Cengham, near Lynn in Norfolk, about the 
year 1561. He was knighted by king James I. who 
had a particular efteem for him on account of his known 
capacity for bufinefs; and he employed him feveral 
times in Ireland on public affairs. When he was 
about 50 years of age, he went to refide in London ; 
where falling into a ftudy to which his own genius had 
Always inclined him, he colledled all fuch books and 
MSS. as concerned the fubjeft of antiquities, either fo¬ 
reign or domeftic. In 1626, he publifhed the firft part 
of his well-known Gloffary, which he never carried be¬ 
yond the letter L ; becaufe, as feme have fuggefted, he 
had faid things under “ Magna charta,” and “ Maxi¬ 
mum confilium,” that could not then have appeared 
without giving offence. Upon his death all his papers 
came into the hands of his fon Sir John Spelman, a gen¬ 
tleman who had abilities to have completed his father’s 
defign, if death had not prevented him. The fecond 
part was afterwards publifhed by Sir William Dugdale; 
but with all the marks of a fcanty unfinifhed perform¬ 
ance. The next work he entered upon was an edition 
of the Englifh Councils, of which he publifhed the firft 
volume about two years before his death, leaving the 
fecond volume, as well of this as of his Gloffary, to be 
publifhed by Sir William Dugdale. Sir Henry wrote 
feveral other things, all relating to ancient laws and 
cuftoxns, and died in 1641. His Pofthumous Works 
were publifhed in folio, 1698, under the infpedlion of 
. Mr. Gibfon, afterwards bifhop of London. 

SPELTER, in metallurgy, the fame with Zinc. 

SPENCE (Jofepb), was fellow of New College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of A. M. in 1727. 
About that time he became firft known as an author, 
by an EJfay on Pope’s Odyffey, in <u>hich fome particular 
leauties and blemifies of that work are lonfidered ; a' work 
of great merit, and which for found ciiticifm and can¬ 
did difquifition k almoft without a parallel. He was 
eleflei profeffor of poetry by the univerfity in 1728, 
sand held that office ten years, which is as long as the 
flatutes will allow. His Htftory of Stephen Duck was 
firft publifhed ^1731 ; but it was afterwards much al¬ 
tered, and prefixed to an edition of Duck’s poems. 

About this time he travelled into Italy as tutor to 
the earl of Lincoln, afterwards duke of Newcaftle.— 
In 1736 he republilhed Gorboduc, at Mr. Pope’s de¬ 
fire, with a preface giving an account of the author, the 
sari of Dorfet. He quitted his fellowfhipin 1742, up- 
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on being prefented by the Society of New College to Spaicr, 
the re&ory of Great Harwood in Buckinghamfhire.— Spencer. 
He never refided in his living ; but paid it an annual t i- 
fit, diftributing large fums of money among the poor, 
and providing for many of their children. The fame 
year he was made profeffor of modern hiftory at Oxford. 

In 1747 he publifhed Polymetis ; or an inquiry concerning 
the agreement between the works of the Roman poetsand 
the remains of ancient artifts, being an attempt to illuf* 
trate them mutually from each other. This work was 
treated by Gray with a contempt which it did not de- 
ferve. He raifes objeffions becaufe the author did not 
illuftrate his fubjedl from Greek writers; that is, becaufe 
he failed to execute what he never undertook. He was 
inftalled prebendary of the feventh ftall at Durham the 
24th May 1754. He publifhed the fame year, “ An 
Account of the Life, Chaiadter, and Poems, of Mr 
Blacklock, ftudent of philofophy at Edinburgh 
which was afterwards prefixed to his Poems. The profe' 
pieces which he printed in the Mufeum he collected and 
publifhed, together with fome others, in a pamphlet call¬ 
ed Moralities, by Sir Harry Beaumont. Under the fame 
name he publifhed “ Crito, or a dialogue on beauty," 
and “ A particular Account of the Emperor of China’s 
Gardens near Pekin, in a letter from F. Attiret,aFrench 
miffionary now employed by that Emperor to paint the 
apartments in thofe gardens, to his friend at Paris.” Both 
thefe treatifes are printed in Dodfley’s fugitive pieces, as 
is alfo “ A Letter from a Swifs Officer to his friend at 
Rome which Mr Spence firft publifhed in the Mu¬ 
feum. In 1758 he publifhed “ A Parallel, in the Man¬ 
ner of Plutarch, between a moft celebrated man of Flo¬ 
rence and one fcarce ever heard of in England.” This 
was alfo inferted in the fugitive pieces. The fame 
year he made a journey into Scotland, which he de- 
feribed in an affeftionate letter to Mr Shenftone, pub¬ 
lifhed in Hall’s Colleffion of Letters, 1778. In 1764 
he was very well deferibed by Mr James Ridley, in his 
admirable Tales of the Genii, under the name of Phefii 
Ecneps (his name read backwards),dervife of the groves. 

A letter from Mr Spence to that ingenious moralift, un¬ 
der the fame fignature, is preferved in the 3d volume of 
“ Letters of Eminent Perfons.” In 1768 he publifh¬ 
ed “ Remarks and Differtations on Virgil, with fome 
other claffical obfervations, by the late Mr Holdfworth.’’ 

On the 20th of Auguft the fame year he was unfortu¬ 
nately drowned in. a canal in his garden at Byfleet in 
Surrey. He was found flat upon his face at the edge 
of the canal, where the water was fo fhallow as not 
even to cover his head. The accident, it was fuppofed, 
for he was quite alone, was owing to a fit. 

The duke of Newcaftle poffeffes fome manufeript vo¬ 
lumes of anecdotes colle&ed by Mr Spence, from which 
Dr Jobnfon was permitted to infert many extraifts in his 
Lives of the Poets. 

SPENCER (Dr John), an eminent divine, was born 
in Kent in 1630, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
chofen fellow of his college, and took a dotftor’s degree in 
1663. In 1667 he was chofen mailer of Corpus Chrifti 
College, and preferred to the deanery of Ely in 1677. He 
died on the 20th of May 1695. His works are, 1. The 
Righteous Ruler; a fermon on Proverbs xxix. 2. preach¬ 
ed June 28. i6fio. 2. A Difcourfe concerning Prodi¬ 
gies, wherein the vanity of prefages by them is repre¬ 
hended, and their true and proper ends afferted and 

vindicated. 
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ijpesfer. vindicated. To this excellent work was afterwards add- 
ed, A Difcourfe concerning vulgar prophecies, wherein 
the vanity of receiving them as the certain indications 
of any future event is expofed ; and fome marks cf 
diftinction between true and pretended prophets are laid 
down. 3. A Latin Differtation concerning Urim and 
Thummim. 4. His famous treatife De legibus Helrao- 
rum rituaUbus ct earum rationibus. The intention of this 
book, as he informs us himfelf, was to vindicate the 
Deity from the imputation cf ji^jpgjrom arbitrary and 
fantaftical motives. It has been highly and juftly ef- 
teemed both for the elegance of ftile and the uncom¬ 
mon erudition and found fenfe which it difplays. It 
has, however, (that part of it particularly which endea¬ 
vours to deduce fome of the Jewilli ceremonies from the 
practices of their heathen neighbours), alarmed many 
perfons, as if fuch a dodtrine, if it could be proved, 
would derogitefrom the Divine wifdom, and under¬ 
mine revelation. But this is fo far from being the cafe, 
that Dr Spencer’s attempt, whether fuccefsful or not, 
deferves the gratitude of Chriftians, becaufe it has a 
tendency to throw light on an important and difficult 
fubjedl. 

SPENSER (Edmund),the poet,was born in London 
in the year 1553, and defeended from an ancient family 
of the Spenfers in Northamptonfhire. All we kno w 
concerning his education is, that he was admitted a 
fizer of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, and matriculated 
in 1569. At this time began his intimacy with Mr 
Gabriel Harvey, a man of genius and a poet. In 1576, 
having completed his degrees in arts, he left the univer- 
fity, as it is conjeftured, for want of fubfiftence, and 
retired to the north of England. Here he had the mif- 
fortune to become enamoured of his Rofalind, who, 
after flattering his paffion for a time, at length prefer¬ 
red his happier rival. Spenfer continued in the country 
till the year 1578, when at the peifuafion of his friend 
Mr Harvey he removed to London, where that gentle¬ 
man introduced him to Mr Sidney (afterwards Sir Philip 
Sidney). Concerning his firft introdudfion to Sir Phi¬ 
lip, there is indeed a different ftory, which was firft 
told by the writer of his life, prefixed to his woiks in 
J679, and tranferibed by Hughes, Cibber, and feveral 
others ; which, neverthelefs, is certainly not true. The 
purport of it is, that Spenfer, being unknown to this 
Meccenas of the age, went to Leicefter-houfe, and fent 
in the 9th canto of the firft book of the Fairy Queen ; 
that, oa reading part of it, Sir Philip ordered his ftew- 
ard to give the bearer 50 1. ; on reading a little farther 
50 1. more ; then 200 1. bidding him to make hade and 
pay the money, left he fhould give the poet his whole 
eftate. The ftory tells prettily enough ; but it is very 
certain, that the Fairy Queen was begun long after his 
acquaintance with Sir Philip.. By this univerfal patron 
cf genius, however, he was presented to queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who honoured him with the place of poet-laureat. 
About this time he finifhed his Shepherd’s Calendar, 
which was firfe printed in 1579 ; and in the following 
year, being recommended by his patron to the earl of 


Leicefter, he went to Ireland as fecreiary to the lord Spenfer, 
Grey of Wilton, then appointed lord-lieutenant of 
that kingdom. Lord Grey was recalled in 1582, and 
with him Spenfer returned to London, where he conti¬ 
nued till after the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 1586; 
a lofs which he bewailed to the end of his life. The 
ft llowing year, our poet, having obtained a royal grant 
of 3000 acres of forfeited lands in the county of Cork 
in Ireland, fet out for that kingdom, took poffeffion of 
his eflate, and fixed his refidence in the cattle of Kil- 
colman, which had belonged to the earl of Defmond. 

In this retirement he refumed his great work of the 
Fairy Queen ; and continued in Ireland till, being vi- 
fited by his old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 15.89, he 
came over wit!) him to England, but retained to Ire¬ 
land the year following, where he fell in love with a 
country girl, and married her. Soon after his marri¬ 
age, he paid another vifit to his native country, where 
we alfo find him in 1596. In the following year he re¬ 
turned once more to Kilcolman; but on the rebellion 
of Lord Tyrone, who ravaged the whole county of 
Cork, he was obliged to By for fafety with his family 
to England, where, in the year 1599, he died in ex¬ 
treme poverty (a). He was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbey, according to his requeft, near Chaucer. A. 
monument was ere&ed to his memory by Ann countefs 
of Dorfet. We know but little of his character as a 
man ; as a poet, confidering the age in which he lived, 
he defeives our utmoft veneration. He wrote various 
pieces belides thofe abovementioned. His whole work;, 
with his life by Hughes, were publifhed in fix volumes 
i2mo, in 1715 and 1750. 

SPERGULA, SpuRREV,in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of decandria, and the order of pen- 
tagynla ; and in the natural fyftern arranged under the 
22d order, caryophyl’c*. The calyx is pentaphyllous j. 
the petals five, and undivided; the capfule oval, unilocu¬ 
lar, and containing five valves. There are five fpeeie c , 
the arvenfis, nodofa,pentandra, laricina, and faginoides; 
all of which are Britilh : 1. The arvenfis , corn fpurrey, 
has linear f urrowed leave?, from eight to twenty in a 
whirl. The flowers are fmall, white, and terminal. It 
is frequent in corn-fields. In H Hand it is cultivated 
as food for cattle, and has the advantage of growing.on 
the very pooreft foils; but does not afford a great deal 
of food. Poultry are fond of the feeds; and the inha¬ 
bitants of Finland and Norway make bread of them 
when their crops of corn fail. Horfes, Bicep, goats, and 
fwine, eatjt. Cows refufe it. 

2. The nod of a , knotted fpurrey. Several ftalks 
arife from one rcot, fometimes reclining an$l fometimes 
erect, and from three to five inches high. The leaves 
are fmoth, of a fine green, narrow, pointed, and op- 
polite. The flowers are white, termina 1 , with yellow 
anthei se. 

3. Peniandra, fmall fpurrey. The leaves are very 
narrow, attd grow'in whirls at the joints. The feeds 
are black with a while circle. It flowers in July. 

4. Laricina , larch-leaved fpurrey. Several ftalks 

ar ; .f& 


(a) Th is is Camden’s account, and it has been generally believed ;. but Mr Malone, the la ft editcr cf 
Shakefpeure’s works, by examining the patent roll, 33 Eliz. p. 3. has difeovered, that in February 1790 t 
S penfer obtained from Queen Elizabeth an annuity or penfion of L. 50 during his life ; a fura equivalent 
L. 20c at prefenu 
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ariie from one root, from an inch to an inch and a half 
high; the leaves are linear, tabulate, and acuminated, 
fomewbat hairy on the edges, and their points turned to 
one tide of the ftalk. ' The petals are white and about 
the length of the calyx. Lightfoot found this fpecies 
on a hill in the ifle of Bute. He is doubtful whether 
the fi'g'na ’procuntiem, vir. $ of Linnseus, be not the fame 
plant with this. It flowers in July. 

5. Saginotdes , pearlwort fpurrey, has fmootb, linear, 
oppofite leaves: the peduncles are folitary and very long. 
Aiton fays it is a native of England, and flowers from 
June to Augufl. 

SPERM, the feed whereof an animal is formed. See 
Physiology. 

SPERMACETI,a whitifli, undtuous, flaky fubftance, 
prepared from oil, but chiefly from the brains of a fpe¬ 
cies of whale called phyf.ter macrocephalus. 

The method of preparing fpermaceti is kept a fecret; 
but the procefs is faid to be this : The brains being 
taken out of the animal, are then, as fome fay, melted 
.over a gentle fire, poured into moulds, and when cold 
melted again; and this prsceft is continued till they are 
.ipurified. Others fay, that after being preffed and drain¬ 
ed they are more thoroughly purified by fteeping them 
in a ley of alkaline fait and quicklime. The brains are 
then wafhed, and cut into thin flakes or flices with 
wooden knives. One fifh is faid to afford fome tons of 
brains. Good fpermaceti is gloffy and femitranfparent, 
in fine white flakes; foft and undluous to the touch, yet 
dry and friable; in tafte, fomewbat like butter, and of 
•a faint fmell like that of tallow. Some adulterate it 
with wax ; but the deceit is difcovered, either by the 
fmell of the wax or by the dulnefs of the colour. Some 
•alfo fell a preparation of oil taken from the tail of the 
whale inftead of that from the brain; but this kind 
turns yellow as foon as expofed to the air. Indeed it is 
apt in general to grow yellowifh, and to contrail a ran¬ 
cid fifhy fmell if not carefully fecured from the air. 
The more perfeftly it has been purified at firft, the 
Jefs fufceptible it is of thefe alterations ; and after it 
has been changed, it may be rendered white and fweet 
again by fteeping it afrefh in a ley of alk line fait and 
quicklime. It melts in a fmall degree, of heat, and 
again as it cools. 

Spermaceti is of ufe in medicine. Quincy fays it is 
a noble remedy in the afthma, &c. though chiefly ufed 
in bruifes, inward hurts, and after delivery. For inter¬ 
nal ufe, it may be diifolved in aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emultion, by trituration with almonds, the 
yolk or white of an egg, and more elegantly by muci¬ 
lages ; or made into a lohoch, by mixing two drams of 
it with a fuitable quantity of yolk of egg, then adding 
half an ounce of frefh drawn oil of almonds, and an 
ounce of balfamic fyrup. Spermaceti is not capable of 
being diffolved by cauftic alkalis, and of forming foaps, 
like other oily matters : but it is altogether foluble in 
oils, and unites by liquefadlion with wax and refins; 
-and in thefe forms is applied externally. But it is cer¬ 
tain, its greateft property, and that which makes it' 
fo much in vogue in many places, is its foftening the 
fkin. Whence it comes to be ufed by the ladies in paftes, 
wafhes, &c. 

Spermaceti candles are of modern manufacture: they 
are made fmooth, with a fine glofs, free from rings and 
fears, fuperior to the fineft wax-candles in colour and 
1 


congeal 


luftre ; and, when genuine, leave no fpot ot ftain on the Spermacpce 
fineft lilk, cloth, or linen. || 

A method has been lately propofed by Mr Smith s P e y- 
Gibbes of Magdalen college, Oxford, to convert animal 
mufcle into a fubftance much refembling fpermaceti. 

The procefs is remarkably Ample : Nothing more is Phil.Tranfi 
"neceffary than to take a dead carcaie and expofe it to a J 794- 
ft ream of running water; it wall in a fhort time be chan¬ 
ged to a mafs of fatty matter. To remove the offenfive 
fmell, a quantity of nitrous acid may then be poured 
upon it, which uniting with the fetid matter, -the fat is 
feparated in a pure ftate. This acid indeed turns it 
yellow, but it may be rendered white and pure by the 
aifticn of the oxygenated muriatic acid. Mr Gibbes 
brought about the lame thange in a much fhorter time. 

He cook three lean pieces of mutton and poured on 
them the three mineral acids, and he perceived that at 
the end of three days each was much altered ; that in 
the nitrous acid was much foftened, and on feparating 
the acid from it, he found it to be exaCHy the fame 
with that which he had before got from the water ; 
that in the'muriatic acid was notin that time fo much 
altered ; the vitriolic acid had turned the other black. 

SPERMACOCE, button-wood, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of tetrandria , 
and order of monogynia ; and in the natural fyftem ar- ' 
ranged under the 47th order, Jidlata. The corolla is 
monopetalous and funnel-lhaped, and there are two 
bidentate leeds. The fpecies are eight, tenuior, verti- 
cillata, hirta, articularis, ftriffa, hftpida, procumbens, 
and fpinofa. 

SPERMATIC, in anatomy, fomething belonging 
to the fperm or feed. 

SPEUSIPPUS, an Athenian philofopher, the ne¬ 
phew and fucceffor of Plato. Contrary to the practice of 
Plato, Speufippus required from his pupils a ftated gra¬ 
tuity. He placed ftatues of the graces in the fchool 
which Plato had built. On account of his infirm ftate 
of health, he was commonly carried to and from the aca¬ 
demy in a vehicle. On his way thither he one day met 
Diogenes, and faluted him ; the furly philofopher re- 
fufed to return the falute, and told him, that fuch a fee¬ 
ble wretch ought to be afhamed to live; to which 
Speufippus replied, that he lived not in his limbs, but 
in his mind. At length, being wholly incapacitated, 
by a.paralytic ftroke, for the duties of the chair, he re- 
figned it to Xenocrates. He is faid to have been of a 
violent temper, fond of pleafure, and exceedingly avari¬ 
cious. Speufippus wrote many philofophical works, 
which are now loft, but which Ariftotle thought fuffi- 
ciently valuable to purchafe at the expence of three 
talents. From the few fragments which remain of his 
philofophy, it appears that he adhered very ftridtly to 
the doftrine of his mafter. 

SPEY, a river of Scotland, rifing from a lake of the 
fame name in Badenoch, and, after a ferpfintine courfe 
of 76 miles, paffes by Rothes caftle, and falls into the 
German fea at Garnoch near Elgin. Mr Pennant tells 
us, that the Spey is a dangerous neighbour to Caftle 
Gordon, overflowing frequently in a dreadful manner, 
as appears by its ravages far beyond its banks. ...The 
bed of the river is wide and full of gravel, and the chan¬ 
nel very fluffing. In 1746 the duke of Cumberland 
paffed this river at Belly church, near Caftle Gordon, 
when the channel was fo deep as to take an officer, from 

whom 
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Sj>harelu3 whom Mr Pennant had the account, and who was fix 
j| feet four inches high, up to the breaft. The banks are 

Sphere, here very high and fteep ; fo that had not the rebels 
been infatuated in fuch a manner as to negleft oppofi- 
tion, the paffage mull have been attended with confi- 
derable lofs. On this river there is a great lklmon- 
fifltery ; about 1700 barrels full are caught in the fea- 
fon, and the fhore is rented for about 1200 1. per annum 

SPHACELUS, in furgery and medicine, an abfolute 
and perfedt corruption or death of the parts. 

SPHiERANTHUS, in botany : A genus of plants 
belong to the clafs of fyngencfia, and to the order of 
polygamies fegreguta ; and in the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 49th Older, Compofit/t. Each partial calyx 
contains eight florets; the florets are tubulated, the fe¬ 
male being fcarcely diftinguifhable. The receptacle is 
fcaly ; and thereis no pappus. The fpecies are three, 
the indicus, africanus, and chinenfis. 

SPHAGNUM, bog-moss, in botany; a genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of cryptogamia and order 
0 imufei. The anther® are globofe ; the mouth entire 
and doled by an operculum ; the calyptra is wanting. 
There are three fpecies, the paluftre, alpinum, and 
F.rboreum, 1. The paluf.re, common bog-mofs, grows 
on bogs in wide patches, fo as frequently to cover 
a large portion of their furface. The flalks are from 
two inches to two feet long, irregularly furrounded with 
numerous, conical, pendant branches, and terminated 
with a rofaceous clufler of eredt Ihort ones. It is gene¬ 
rally believed, that the roots and decayed flalks of this 
mofs conftitute a principal part of that ufeful bituminous 
fubflance called peat, which is the chief fuel of the 
northern reigions.—The Lapland matrons are well ac¬ 
quainted v.-ith mofs. They dry and lay it in their 
cradle, to fupply the place of bed, bolder, and every 
covering; and, being changed night and morning, it 
keeps the infant remarkably clean, dry, and warm. It 
is fufficiently foft of itfelf; but the tender mother, not 
fatistied with this, frequently covers the mofs with the 
downy hairs of the rein-deer ; and by that means makes 
a moll delicate neft for the young babe. 2. The alpi¬ 
num, green bog-mofs. Its branches are fubulate and 
eredt ; the anther® are oval. It grows in mountain 
bogs in South Britain. 3. The arboreum, creeping bog- 
mofs, is branched ; the anther® are numerous, feflile, 
hairy, and grow along the branches chiefly on one fide. 
It is found on the trunks of trees. 

Os SPHENOIDES, the feventh bone of the crani- 
umorfkull. See Anatomy, n° 11. 

SPHERE, is a fo)id contained under one uniform 
round furface, every point of which is equally diflant 
from a certain point in the middle called its centre ; and 
is ftwmed by the revolution of a femicircle about its 
diameter. See Geometry. 

PmjcHwn nf the Sphere. See Projection. 

Sphere, in ailronomy, that concave orb or expanfe 
which inverts our globe, and in which the heavenly bo¬ 
des appear to be fixed, and at an equal diftance from 
the eye. 

The better to determine the places of the heavenly 
bodies in the fphere, feveral circles are fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the furface thereof, hence caked the circles 
of the fphere : of thefe fome are called great circles , as 
the cquinoftial, eclintit, meridian, &c. and others fmall 
Vcl. XVII. 


ch - cl . s , as the tropics, parallels, &c. See Grography, 
and Astronomy, pajjhn. 

Jlrmiliary Sphere. See Geography. 

Sphere of Jl {Unity of a Body, is that determinate fpace 
or extent to which, and no farther, the effluvia conti¬ 
nually emitted from that body teach ; and where they 
operate according to their nature. 

SPHERES, in optics, the lame with metalline mir¬ 
rors, for telefcopes or other purpofes. See Mirror. 

SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid approaching to 
the figure of a fphere. It is generated by the entire 
revolution of a iemi-ellipfis about its axis. When the 
revolution is made round the largeft axis, the ipheroid 
is called prolate; and when round the lhorteft, cli-etp. 
This lart is the figure of the earth, and probably of ah 
the planets. 

SPHEX, Ichneumon Wasp, or Savage; a ge¬ 
nus of infers belonging to the order of bymenoptera. 
The mouth is armed with entire jaws, but contains no 
tongue ; the mandibles are horny, crooked, dentated : 
the lip horny, the apex membranaceous. The palpi 
or leelers are four. The antennae have from 10 to 16 
joints. The wings of both fexes are extended without 
folds, and laid horizontally on the back. The fling i* 
fharp, and concealed within the abdomen. There arc 
97 fpecies, of which two only are natives of Britain and 
Ireland, the viatica and cribrarra. 1. The viatica is 
black: the antennae are fhort and thick : the three firfl 
fegments of the abdomen red-brown ; the pedicle is 
fnort; the length half an inch. 2. The crihraria is 
black, with yellow ringlets on the abdomen: the anten¬ 
nas are fhort, and turned back-wards : the fore-legs are 
broad, with, an appendix like a fhield. 

The manner of living is different in the various fpe¬ 
cies, and fo is the general form of the body and their 
haunts ; but though the method of life be utterly diffe¬ 
rent, yet the fame manners appear innate and inherent 
in all. They agree in being the fiercert of all flies : 
they will attack infedts much larger than themfelves, 
and this whether they be defencelefs or armed, as they 
are provided with a fling. The ftrength in all this fa- 
vage kind is great ; their jaws are hard and fharp, and 
in their fling lies a poifon fuddenly fatal to the crea¬ 
tures with -whom they engage. The favage feizes har¬ 
dily on the animal he attacks, and gives a ftrokc of 
amazing force ; after which he falls down as if himfelf 
were killed, but it is to reft from his fatigue, and en¬ 
joy his vidtory. He keeps a fteady eye on the crea¬ 
ture he has ftruck till it dies, which happens in a lew 
minutes, and then drags it to the neft to feed tire 
young. The number of other infedts they deftroy is 
fcarce to be conceived ; the mouth of their cave is like, 
that of a giant in the days of yore, ifreved with the. 
remains of prey. The eyes, the filament that ferves a. 
a brain, and a fmall part of the contents of the body, 
are all the favage eats, and he will kill 50 for a meal. 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a 
kind of ciicular mufcles, or mufcles in form of rings, 
which ferve to clofe and draw up feveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the contents. 

SPHINX (fab. hift.), a monfter which had the head 
and breafts of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of 
a ferpent, the wings of a bird, the paw,-; of a lion, and 
an human voice. It fpracg from the cl Oithos 
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Sphinx, with the Chimsera, or of Typhon with Echidna. The world, and as foon as he is born will prey on an cle- Sphinx. 

Sphinx had been fent into the neighbourhood of phant: he is therefore figured feizing an elephant in his 

Thebes by Juno, who wifhed to punifh the family of claws; and the elephant is made imall, to fliow that the 
Cadmus, which fhe perfecuted with immortal hatred, Jtngb, even a moment after his birth, will be very large in 
and it laid this part of Bceotia under continual alarms, proportion to it. But in oppofition to this account 
bypropofing enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants if given by Murari Pandit, the late Sir William Jones, 
unable to explain them. In the midft of their confter- the learned and illuftrious prefident of the Afiatic So- 
nation the Thebans were told by the oracle, that the ciety, was allured by feveral Brahmans, that the figure 
fphinx would deftroy herfelf as foon as one of the enig- taken for a fphinx was a reprefentation of a lion fei- 
Lempri- mas ^ ne P ro P°f e d was explained. In this enigma fhe zing a young elephant. This point therefore requires 
cre’sBiblio wiflied to know what animal walked on four legs in the farther inveftigation. 

theca morning, two at noon, and three in the evening. Upon Sphinx, HAim-Moth, in natural hiftory ; a genus 

Claffica. this Creon king of Thebes promifed his crown and his of infects belonging to the order of lepidoptera. The 

fitter Jocafta in marriage to him who could deliver his antennas are fhaped fomewhat like a prifm, and are more 
country from the moniler by a fuccefsful explanation flender at each end than at the middle. The tongue is 
of the enigma. It was at laft happily explained by generally thruft out: the two palpi are bent back, and 


CEdipus, who obferved, that man walked on his hands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of life, at the 
noon of life he walked ere£t, and in the evening of his 
days he fupported his infirmities upon a flick. (Vid . 
Oedipus.) The fphinx no fooner heard this explana¬ 
tion than fhe dafhed her head againfl a rock, and imme¬ 
diately expired. Some mythologifts wilh to unriddle 
the fabulous traditions about the fphinx by the fuppo- 
fition that one of the daughters of Cadmus, or Laius, 
infefted the country of Thebes by her continual depre¬ 
dations, becaufe fhe had been refufed a part of her fa¬ 
ther’s poffeffions. The lion’s paw exprefied, as they 
obferve, her cruelty, the body of the dog her lafcivi- 
oufnefs, her enigmas the fnares fhe laid for ftrangers 
and travellers, and her wings the difpatch fhe ufed in 
her expeditions. 

Among the Egyptians the fphinx was the fymbol 
of religion, by reafon of the obfcurity of its myfteries ; 
and on the fame.account the Romans placed a fphinx 
in the pronaos or porch of their temples. Sphinxes 
were ufed by the Egyptians to fhow the beginning of 
the water’s rifing in the Nile : with this view, as it had 
the head of a woman and body of a lion, it fignified 
that the Nile began to fwell in the months of July and 
Auguft, when the fun pafles through the figns of Leo 
and Virgo. There are feveral of thefe (till to be feen ; 
one in particular, near the pyramids, much fpoken of 
by the ancients ; being of a prodigious fize, and cut out 
of the rock ; the -head and neck appear only at prefent, 
the reft of the body being hid in the fand. This, accord¬ 
ing to Thevenot, is 26 feet high, and 15 feet from the 
ear to the chin : but Pliny allures us, the head was no 
lefs than 102 feet in circumference, and 6z feet high 
from the belly, and that the body was 143 feet long, 
and was thought to be the fepulchre of king Amafis. 

* Ancient The learned Mr Bryant * obferves, that the fphinx 
Mytho- feems to have been originally a vaft rock of different 
logy. vol. ftrata ; which, from a fhapelefs mafs, the Egyptians fa- 
iii-p. j32, fliioned into an object of beauty and veneration.. The 
Egyptians ufed this figure fn their building ; from them 
the Greeks derived it, and afterwards improved it into 
an. elegant ornament. It is alfo frequently ufed in mo. 
dern architecture. 

It is proper to obferve, that the fphinx of the Egyp- 
| Vol. a, p. tians is faid in the Afiatic Refearches to have been 
3:34. found in India. Colonel Pearfe was told by Murari 
Pandit, a man of learning among the Hindoos, that the 
fphinx there called Jtngb is to appear at the end of the 


the" wings deflexed. There are about 165 fpecies al¬ 
ready difcovered, of which ten are found in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. 

1. The ocellata, eyed willow hawk-moth. There is 
no trunk; the wings are indented. Above, ift wings 
dark and light-brown,, marbled ; zd, red, with a large 
yellow-black eye. Beneath, a large red triangle from 
the bafe of the ift wings. The breadth one inch and 
an half. Caterpillar finooth, green, and oblique white 
lines on the fides, and a pofterior horn. The eggs are 
green. It lives on willows. 2. Populi, poplar-hawk- 
moth. The wings are fcalloped, bluifh grey, and wa¬ 
ved with dark lines. On the firft wings a long white 
fpot, and the bafe of the 2d red-brown. Wings rever- 
fed. Length one inch. A long fpiral trunk cater¬ 
pillar green, fmooth, with oblique white fpots, and a 
pofterior horn. It lives on poplars and willows. 3. 
Til'ia, lime hawk-moth. No trunk : the wings are fcal¬ 
loped : the antennae are white on the upper fide, yellow 
on the under. Above, ift wings grey-brown, with two- 
irregular large green fpots; 2d, wings orange. Be¬ 
neath greeniih grey. Caterpillar green, fhagreened, with 
a pofterior horn. 4. Convolvuli, unicorn, or bindweed 
hawk-moth. The antennse- are long and' thick 1 the 
trunk very long and fpiral. Above, body marked with 
black and red belts; wings entire, brown-grey, with 
black zig-zag tranfverfe lines. The breadth three inches- 
Caterpillar lmooth, green, with a pofterior horn. 5. 
Ligujlri, privet hawk-moth. The antennse are long, 
thick, and brown. Trunk long, fpiral. ift wings two 
inches long, narrow, entire, brown; 2d, ftiort, red, with 
black bars. The abdomen is red, with black rings. 
Caterpillar finooth, yellow-green, with a pofterior horn. 
6. Atropos, jeffamine hawk-moth. The wings are en¬ 
tire : the trunk long, fpiral. Above, ift wings brown, 
clouded with grey and yellow, and a yellowifh fpot in 
the centre; 2.d, yellow, with two waved tranfverfe ftripes. 
The abdomen is yellow, with fcven black-brown belts. 
The thorax marked like a Death’s-head. Length two 
inches- Caterpillar very large, yellow, with fix green 
and orange oblique belts, and a pofterior horn. 7. El- 
penor, elephant.moth. The wings are angular, entire. 
Above; ift wings ftriped tranfverfely with red and 
green ; zd, black at the bafe, and red outwards. The 
body red and green. Caterpillar fmooth brown and 
yellow, with a pofterior horn, and a fnout like a hog. 
It lives on vines, convolvulus, &c. 8. Slellatarum, large 
bee moth. The antennse are thick towards the ends,. 

brown- 
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Bphinx, brown. The trunk Is fpiral: the wings are ffiort 

SpigtUi. an ,j entire : the body is thick, brown, and hairy. Firft 
“” , ~ v wings are brown, waved ; 2d, red-brown. It retembles 
a large bee. Caterpillar 1'mooth, with a pofterior blue 
horn, tipt with red. It lives on gallium. 9. Tipuh- 
formij , fmall bee moth. 1'he thorax is yellow beneaih : 
theuings are (hort, with black veins. The abdomen 
black, bearded, yellow at the extremity. Caterpillar on 
the lonicera. 10. Filipsndula, burner moth. The an¬ 
tennae, legs, and body, are black. Second wings red, 
with a greenifti border. Firft wings bluifti green, with 
fix red fi ots, in pairs. Length eight lines. Caterpil¬ 
lar yellow, with black fpots. It lives on grafs. 

The name fphinx is given to this genus on account 
of the lingular attitudes of their caterpillars, who apply 
the hinder part of their body to a branch of a tree, 
holding the reft of it ertd!:, like the fabulous fphinx. 
Moft of them fpin their cod under ground, making 
them up with fmall parcels of earth and grains of corn 
interwoven with threads. The fphinges fly either ear¬ 
ly in the morning, or after funlet in the evening. They 
fly heavily and fluggilhly, often emitting a kind of 
found. 

SPIGELIA, Worm-grass, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and order 
of monogynla ; and in the natural lyftem arranged un¬ 
der the 47th order, Stellata. The corolla is funnel-fha- 
ped ; the capfule is didymous, bilocular, and polyfper- 
mous. There are two lpecies, the anthelmia and mari- 
landica. 

The anthelmia has a herbaceous ftem, and its higheft 
leaves are fourfold. 

“ The effedts of this medicine (fays Dr Browne) are 
thefe: It firft procures fleep, almoft as certainly, and in an 
equal degree, with opium; the eyes feem to be diftended, 
and fparkle as it were before the eruption of the fmall-pox 
or meafles, which may be eafily obferved after the fleep is 
over ; the pulfe grows regular and rifes, the fever cools, 
the fymptoms appear more favourable, and the worms 
are generally difeharged by the ufe of the fubfequent 
purgatives (if not before) in great quantities, often 
above too at a time ; but when a few only come away, 
which is feldom, and thefe alive, the fame dofes are again 
repeated, which feldom or never fail. I never faw this 
medicine fail when there was the leaft probability of 
fuccefs; nay, often prove fuccefstul when there was not 
the leaft reafon to expedt it. I have been, however, 
cautious in ordering it for children ; for though I never 
knew it at all hurtful, its effedt upon the eyes has of¬ 
ten deterred me from ordeiing it to children, whofe 
fibres are weak and relaxed, and in whom the fevers 
from this fource are feldom fo vehement as to hinder the 
adminiftration of other medicines, likely as effedtual in 
other cafes of this nature. This plant is generally had 
in low dry lands, after they have been turned up fome 
months, and alter great rains ; its tafte is herbaceous, 
and fomewhat clammy, its growth is foft and fudden, 
its (talk hollow, fmooth, androundifh. Its herbaceous 
tafte and fudden gr- wth would alone make me think it 
capable oflittleorno adtionbad not hundreds of care¬ 
ful obfervations fatisfied me to the contrary.” 

The mnrilandica, perennial vv rm-grafs, or Indian 
pink. The beft deferipdon of this plant which we have 
feen is given by Dr Woodville, in his Medical Botany; 


a work which exhibits a complete fyftemv.ic view of Spigelii, 
the medicinal effedts of vegetables. Its ftem is four- 
cornered ; all the leaves oppofite. 

Dr Garden, in a letter to the late Dr Hope, profsf- 
for of botany in the univerfity of Edinburgh, dated 
1 763, gives the following account of the virtues of this 
plant. “ About 40 years ago, the anthelmintic vir¬ 
tues of the root of this plant were difeovered by the In¬ 
dians ; fince which time it has been much ufed here by 
phyficians, practitioners, and planters; yet it; true dofe 
is not generally afeertained. I have given it in hun¬ 
dreds of cafes, and have been very attentive to its ef¬ 
fedts. I never found it do much fervice, except when 
it proved gently purgative. Its purgative quality na¬ 
turally led me to give it in febrile difeafes, which feem- 
ed to arife from vifeidity in the prime via; and, in 
thefe cafes, it fucceeded to admiration, even when the 
flek did not void worms. 

“ I have of late, previous to the ufe of the Indian 
pink, given a vomit, when the circumftances of the cafe 
permitted it; and I have found this method anfwer fo 
well, that I think a vomit Ihould never be omitted. I 
have known half a dram of this root purge as brifkly 
as the fame quantity of rhubarb ; at other times I have 
known it, though given in large quantities, produce no 
effedt upon the belly : in fuch cafes, it becomes neceffa- 
ry to add a grain or two of fweet mercury, or fome 
grains of rhubarb ; but it is to be obferved, that the 
fame happy effedts did not follow its ufe in this way, as 
when it was purgative without addition. The addition, 
however, of the purgative renders its ufe fafe, and re¬ 
moves all danger of convullions of the eyes although 
neither ol. rule,fabinx> or any other nervous fubftance, 
is given along with it. It is, in general, faferto give it 
in large dofes than in fmall; for, from the latter, more 
frequently the giddinefs, dimnefs of the fight, and con- 
vulfions, &c. follow ; whereas, from large dofes, I have 
not known any other effedt than its proving emetic or 
violently cathartic. To a child of two years of age, 
who had been taking 10 grains of the root twice a-day, 
without having any other effedt than making her dull 
and giddy, I pteferibed 22 grains morning and even¬ 
ing, which purged her brifldy, and brought away five 
large worms. After fome months an increafed dofe 
had the fame good effedts. I prefer the root to the 
other parts of the plant; of which, when properly dried, 

I gave from 12 to 60 or 70 grains in lubftance. In 
infulion, it may be given to the quantity of tw-o, three, 
or four drams, twice a-day. I have found that, by 
keeping, the plant lofes its virtue in part; for 40 grains 
of the root which has not been gathered above two 
months, will operate as ftrongiy as 60 which has been 
kept for 15 months.” 

In Dr Garden’s fubfequent letters, addreffed to Dr 
Hope, in the years 1764 and 1766, the efficacy of this 
root in worm cafes is further confirmed; and he obferves, 
that the root keeps better than he at firft thought ^ ha¬ 
ving lately ufed it feveral years old with great fuccefs). 

In what he calls continued or remitting low worm fe¬ 
vers, he found its efficacy promoted by the addition of 
rad . fepentar virg. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug that has hot and 
pungent qualities : fuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, &c. 
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S?;c!'-Ifatn's, in the End Indies. See Banda, Mo. SPINALIS, in anatomy, the name of feveral muf* Spinalis 
LuccA-IJlands, and Ceylon. cles, &c. of the fpine. || 

SPIDER, in zoology. SeeARANEA. SPINDLE-tr.ee, in botany. SeeEuQNYMus. Spmmg. 

SPIDERWORT, in botany. See Phalangium. SPINE, spina dorsi. See Anatomy, n° 30. ' ” w 

SPIGNEL, ia botany. See Athamanta. Spine, in botany. SeeSpiN®. 

SPIKE, or Oil of Spike, a name given to an effential SPINELLO, a Tufcan painter, of great repute in 
oil diddled from lavender, and much ufed by the varnilh- his time. He painted a pifture of the fallen angles, in 
makers and the painters in enamel. which he drew fo horrid a picture of Lucifer, that it 

SPIKENARD, in botany. See Nardus. frightened him fo much as to affedl his fenfes ever after. 

SPILANTHUS, in botany ; a genus of plants He flourifhed about the year 1380. 
belonging to the clafs of fyngenefw, and to the order of SPINET, or Spinnet, a mufical inftrument ranked 
polygamia aqualis. The common calyx is eredt; the leaf- in the fecond or third place among harmonious inftru- 
lets numerous, fub-equal, and oblong, the two exterior ments. It confifts of a cheft or belly made of the mo ft 
being longer than the reft. The compound corolla is porous and refinous wood to be found, and a table of 
uniform and tubular ; the florets are. hermaphrodite and fir glued orrflips of wood called fummers, which bear on 
equal; the proper corolla is funnel-fhaped. The fila- the fides. On the table is raifed two little prominences, 
inents are five in number', and fliort. The anther® cy- or bridges, wherein are placed fo many pins as there are 
lindrical and tubular. The feeds are vertical, oblong, chords or firings to the inftrument. It is played on by 
fiat, and covered with chaff. The receptacle is palea- two ranges of continued keys, the former range being 
ceous and conical. There are feven fpecies, the urens, the order of the diatonic fcale, and that behind the or- 
pfeudo-acmella, acmella, falivaria, atriplicifolia, infipi- derof the artificial notes or femitones. The keys are 
da, and oleracea. fo many flat pieces of wood, which, touched and pref- 

SPINA cervina, the fame as the rhamnus cathar- fed down at the end, make the other raife a jack which 
ticus. See Rhamnus. ftrike and found the firings by means of the end of a 

Spina Ventofa, in furgery, that fpecies of corruption crow’s quill, wherewith it is armed. The 30 firft firings 
of the bones which takes its rife in the internal parts, are of brafs, the other more delicate ones of fteel or 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and raifes it into a iron-wire ; they are all ftretched over the two bridges 
tumor. See 1 Surgery. already mentioned. The figure of the fpinet is a long 

SPINACIA, spinage, in botany: A genus of fquare or parallelogram ; fome call it an harp couched, 
plants belonging to the clafs of dicecia, and to the order and the harp an invertedfpinet. See the article Harp. 
of pentandria ; and in the natural fyftem arranged un- This inftrument is generally tuned by the ear, which 
der the 12th order, Holoraceai. The male calyx is method of the practical muficians is founded on a fup- 
quinquepartite ; there is no corolla : the female calyx pofition that the ear is a perfedt judge of an oftave and 
Is quadrifid ; no corolla ; there are Four ftyles, and one a fifth. The general rule is to begin at a certain note, 
feed within the indurated calyx, There are only two as C, taken towards the middle of the inftrument, and 
fpecies, the oleracea and fera. x. The oleracea , com- tuning all the o (Saves up and down, and alfo the fifths, 
jnon fpinage, has feffile fruits and fagittated leaves. It reckoning feven femitones to each fifth, by which means 
has been cultivated in Britain fince 1568, but it is not the whole is tuned. Sometimes to the common or fun- 
known from what country it was originally brought, damental play of the fpinet is added another fimilar one 
When intended for winter ufe, it lhould be fown on an in unifon, and a third in odtave to the firft, to make the 
open fpot of ground in the latter end of July ; obfer- harmony the fuller ; they are either played feparately 
ving to do it if poffible when the weather is rainy, or together by means of a Hop : tliefe are called double 
When the young plants are come up, the weeds mull or triple fpinet s; fometimes a play of violins is added, by 
.be deftroyed, and the plants left at about five inches means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel to the keys, 
afunder. The ground being kept clear of weeds, the which prefs the firings and make the found laft as long 
fpinage will be fit for ufe in October. The way of ga- as the mufician pleafes, and heighten and foften them 
thering it to advantage is only to take off the longeft mare or lels, as they are more or lefs preffed. The 
leaves, leaving thofe in the centre to grow bigger ; and harpfichord is a kind of fpinet, only with another dif¬ 
at this rate a bed of fpinage will furnifh the table for a pofition of the keys (fee the article Harpsichord). 
whole winter, till the fpinage fown in fpring is become The inftrument takes its name from the fmall quill ends 
fit for ufe, which is common in April. 2. The fera , which touch the firings, refembling^iW or thorns, 
wild fpinage, produces its fruit on footftalks. SPIIIIFEX, in botany ; a genus of plants belong- 

SPINAGE, or Spinach. See Spinacia. ing to the clafs of polygamia and order of monxeia. The 

SPINiEj, in botany, thorns, rigid prickles :'a fpecies hermaphrodite flowers have a calyx with bivalved bi- 
of arma, growing on various parts of certain plants for florous glumes, the valvelets being parallel to the rachis ; 
their defence ; fpina ramorum arcent pecora. On the the corolla is bivalved and awnlefs ; there are three ftr« 
branches we find examples in the pyrus, prunus, citrus, mina and two ftyles. In the male flowers the calyx is 
hippophaes, groelina, rhamnus, lycium, &c.; on the common with the hermaphrodite ; the corolla and fta- 
leaves in the aloe, agave, yucca, ilex, hippomane, theo- mina are fimilar. There is only one fpecies, the fquar- 
ghrafta, carlina, &c.; on the calyx, in the cardaus, rofus. 

cnicus, centauria^ moluccella, galeopfis. See. ; on the SPINNING, in commerce, the a& or art of redu- 
fruit, in the trapa, tribukis, inurex, fpinacia, agremo- cing filk,,flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters, into 
aia, datura, &c. thread. Spinning is either performed on the wheel, 

SPINAL marrow. See Anatomy, Part V. n° 132. or with, a diftaff and. fpindle,. or with other machines 

proper 
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cpuming proper for the feveral kinds of working- Hemp, flax, 
II nettle-thread, and other like vegetable matters, are to 
Spin oza. ^ wettec j fpinning : filks, wools, &c. are fpun dry, 
and do not need water ; yet there is a way of fpinning 
or reeling filk as it comes off the cafes or balls, where 
hot and even boiling water is to be ufed (fee Silk). 
The vaft variety, and the importance of thofe branches 
of the manufactures which are produced from cotton, 
wool, and flax, fpun into yarn, together with the cheap- 
nefs of provifions, and the low price of labour in many 
foreign countries, which are rivals in trade, have oc- 
cafloned many attempts in Britain to render fpinning 
more eafy, cheap, and expeditious. For which fee 
Cotton Spinning and Cotton Mills. 

Tranf. of Thefe contrivances have in fome parts of Scotland 
the Society i-, een applied to the fpinning of flax ; but a very con¬ 
fer the en- f 1£ j era bl e improvement has lately been made by Mr An- 
mentof tis of Fulneck near Leeds of the common fpinning 
Arts, &c. wheel. It is well known, that hitherto much time has 
been loft by flopping the wheel in order to Ihift the 
thread from one ftaple on the flyer to another ; but in 
Mr Antis’s wheel the bobbin is made to move back¬ 
wards and forwards fo as to prevent the neceflitv of 
this perpetual interruption, as well as to obviate the 
danger of breaking the thread andlofing the end. This 
is effefted by the axis of the great wheel being extend¬ 
ed through the pillar next the fpinner, and formed into 
a pinion of one leaf A, which fakes i .to a whet 1 B, 
Plate feven inches diameter, having on its ptriphrrv 97 teeth ; 
cccclxxi v. Cq that 97 revolutions of the great wheel caun s one of 
the lefier wheel. On this leffer wheel is fixed a ring of 
wire c c c ; which, being fupported on fix ieoy, Bands 
obliquely to the wheel itfelf, touching it at one parr, 
and projedting nearly three quarters of an inch at the 
oppoflte one : near the fide of this wheel is an upright 
lever C, about 15 inches long, moving on a centre, 
three inches from its lower extremity, and conne&ed at 
the top to a Aiding bar D ;from which rifes an upright 
piece of brafs E, which working in the notch of a pul¬ 
ley drives the bobbin F backward and forward, accord¬ 
ing as the oblique wire forces a pin G in or out, as the 
wheel moves round. To regulate and affift the alter¬ 
nate motion, a weight H hangs by aline to the Aiding 
bar, and palling ovei a pulley I rifes and falls as the 
hos-!)in advances or recedes, and tends conftantly to 
ke r the pin in contadl with the wire. It is evident, 
from this defer iption, that one ftaple only is wanted to 
the fiver ; which, being placed near the extremity K, 
the Tread palling through it is by the motion of the 
bobbin laid regularly thereon. For this invention the 
Soc etv inftituted at London for the Encouragement of 
Art'. &c. gave the author a premium of twenty gui- 

r.c.is 

SFiNOSUS caulis, in botany; a ftem covered 
with firong woouy prickles, whole roots are not fuper- 
ficial, but proceeding from the body of the ftem. When 
applied lo a leaf, fpimfurn folium, it indicates the mar¬ 
gin runnii g out into rigid points or prickles quod mar- 
gine exit in acumina diiriora, rig da pungentia. 

SPINOUS, in botany. See Spinosus. 

SriNOus Fjl'a, fuch as b..ve ll.nie of the rays of the 
back fins running out into thorns cr prickles, as the 
perch, &c. 

SPINOZA (Benedict), was born at Amflerdam the 
24th November 1652. His father was a Jew of Por¬ 


tugal, by prof’eflion a merchant. After beii.q taught i-plnoza. 
Latin by a phyfician, he applied himlelf for man;, )ears 
to the fludy of theology, and afterwards devoted him- 
felf entirely to philofc-phy. He began very early to be 
dillatisficd with the Jewifi; relic ion ; and as his temper 
was open, he did nos conceal his doubts from the fyna- 
gogue. The Jews, it is faid, offered to tolerate his ir.- 
lnJclity, and even promiled him a penfion of a thoufand 
dollars per annum, it he would remain in their fociety, 
and continu- outwardly to praflife their ceremonies.. 

But if this oiler was really made, he rejedled it, per¬ 
haps from his averfion to hypocrify, or rather becaufe 
he could not endure the reftraint which it would have 
impoled. He alfo refufed the legacy of a very con- 
fiderable fortune, to the prejudice of the natural 
heirs ; and he learned the art of polifhing glafs for 
fpedtacles, that he might fubfift independently of every 
one. 

He would probably have continued in the fynagogue 
for fome time longer, if it had not been for an accident. 

As he was returning home one evening from the the¬ 
atre, he was flubbed by a Jew : the wound was flight; 
but the attempt naturally led Spinoza to conclude that 
the Jews had formed the delign of aiTaffinating him. 

After leaving the fynagogue, he became a Chriftian, 
and frequented the churches of the’Lutherans and Cal- 
vir.ifls. He now devoted himfelf more than ever to his 
favourite philofophical fpeculations ; and finding him¬ 
felf frequently interrupted by the vifits of his friends, 
he left /imfterdam, and fettled at the Hague, where he 
often continued for three months together without ever 
birring from his lodging. During his rcfidence in that 
city, his hottefs, who was a Lutheran, afked him one 
day if fhe could be faved while fhe continued in her re¬ 
ligion i “ Yes (replied Spinoza), provided you join to 
your religion a peaceable and virtuous life.” From this 
aulwer it has been concluded that be was a Chriftian 
in appearance only, while in reality he regarded all re¬ 
ligions as indifferent. But this conclufion would be 
too levere, even if the woman had been aMaht metan. 

His Fracial::s ItKologico-pdilicut which was pubbfheJ. 
about that time, is a better proof of his iniincerity than 
a thoufand fuch conclufions 5 for this book contains all 
thofe doflrines in embryo which were afterwards unfold¬ 
ed in his Opera PoJU.-uma, and which are generally con- 
fldered as a fyftern of atheifm. 

His fame, which had now jpread far and wide, obli¬ 
ged him fometsmss to interrupt his philofophical reve¬ 
ries. Learned men vifued him from all quarters. While 
the prince of Conde commanded the French army in 
Utrecht,he intituled Spinoza to vifitbim ; and though 
he was abier.t when the philofepher arrived, he return¬ 
ed immediately, and lpent a confiderable time with him 
in converfation. The eledtor Palatine offered to make 
Spinoza profeifor of philofophy at Heidelberg j which, 
however, he declined. 

He died of a confumptirn at the Hague on the 21ft 
February 1677, at the age of 45. He life was a per¬ 
petual contradiction to his opinions. He was tempe¬ 
rate, liberal, and remarkably dilinterefted ; he was fr - 
ciable, affable, and friendly. FI s converfation was 
agreeable ar.d inftruflive, and never deviated from the 
ftricftft propriety. 

The only edition of the works of Spinoza that we 
have feen is in two volumes fmall qto; the former of 

v. hich 
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j-pu-nzi. which was printed at Hamburg in the year 1670, and 
the latter we know not where, in 1677, a few months 
after his death. In the 'Traftatus Theologico-politicus, 
already mentioned, he treats of prophecy and prophets ; 
and of the call of the Hebrews, whom he affirms to have 
been diftinguifhed from other nations only by the ad¬ 
mirable form of their government, and the fitnefs of 
their laws for long preferving their political ftate. He 
is likewifeof opinion, or at leaft pretends to be fo, that 
God may, in what we call a fupernatural way, have gi¬ 
ven political inftitutes to other nations as well as to the 
Hebrews, who were, he fays, at no time a peculiar peo¬ 
ple to the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth 5 for, 
according to him, all hiftory, facred and profane, 
teftifies that every nation was bleffed with the light of 
prophecy. That light indeed, if his notions of it be 
juft, was of very little value. He labours to prove, that 
the prophets were diftinguifhed from other men only 
by their piety and virtue; that their revelations de¬ 
pended wholly on their imaginations and the difpofi- 
tions of their minds ; that they were often grofsly ig¬ 
norant and highly prejudiced ; that the fpeculative opi¬ 
nions of one prophet are feldom in unifon with thofe of 
another ; and that their writings are valuable to us on¬ 
ly for the excellent rules which he acknowledges they 
contain refpefting the practice of piety and virtue. He 
then proceeds to treat of the divine law and of mi¬ 
racles ; and endeavours to prove that no miracle, in 
the proper fenfe of the word, can have been at any 
time performed ; becaufe every thing happens by a ne- 
ceffity of nature, the refult of the divine decrees, which 
are from all eternity neceffary themfelves. He acknow¬ 
ledges, that in the Scriptures, which he profeffes to ad¬ 
mit as true hiftory, miracles are often mentioned; but 
he fays that they were only lingular events which the 
facred hiftorians imagined to be miraculous i and he then 
gives fome very extraordinary rules for interpreting the 
books cf the Old and New Teftaments where they 
treat of miracles, or appear to foretel future events. 
See our articles Miracle and. Prophecy. 

Having thus diverted the Scriptures of every thing 
chara&eriftic of a revelation from heaven, he next calls 
in queftion their authenticity. He affirms, in contra¬ 
diction to the cleared internal evidence, that the Penta¬ 
teuch and all the other hiftorical books muft have been 
written by one man ; and that man, he thinks, could 
not have flourifhed at a period earlier than that of Ezra. 
The grounds of this opinion are unworthy of the ta¬ 
lents of Spinoza ; for that he had talents isuncontro- 
vertible. His principal objection to the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch is, that Mofes is made to fpeak of him- 
felf in the third perfon, and to talk of the Canaanites 
being then in the land ; and becaufe he finds in his 
writings, as well as in the books of Jofliua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, &c. places defigned by names which he 
fuppofes they had not in the early ages of which thefe 
books contain tire hiftory, he concludes that thefe wri¬ 
tings muft be one compilation from ancient records 
made at a very late period ; more efpecially as the au¬ 
thor often fpeaks of things of great antiquity remaining 
to this day. The books of Either, Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Chronicles, muft have been compiled, he thinks, 
under the Maccabees; and he feems to confider as of 
equal value with them the ftory of Tobit, and the other 


two apocryphal treatifes intitled the Wtfdom of Sole- Spinor*, 
mon and Ecclefiafticus. 

Thefe fenfelels cavils, worthy only of one of thofe 
modern freethinkers whofe learning, in the opinion of 
Bifhop Warburton, is not fufficient to carry them even 
to the confines of rational doubt, we have fufficiently 
obviated in another place (fee Scripture, n° 8—31.) 

Spinoza urges them againlt the other books of tue Old 
Teftament. The prophecies of Ilaiah, Jeremiah, Eze. 
kiel, Daniel, Hofea, and Jonah, are, as we have them, 
only fragments, he fays, of the writings of thofe men 
compiled by the Pnaril'ees under the fecond temple from 
ancient and voluminous records. 

In the midft of this dogmatical fcepticifm, if we may 
ufe fuch a phrafe, he bears inch a teitimony to the laft 
chapters of the book of Daniel, as we lhould not have 
looked for in the writings either of a Jew or of a Deift. 

After detailing the various hypothefes which in his time 
were held refpefling the author and the intention of the 
book of Job ; in which, he iajs, Mom us is called Sa¬ 
tan, he proceeds in thefe words: ‘ Tranfeo ad Da- 
nielis librnm ; hie fine dubio ex cap. 8. ipfnis Danielis 
feripta continet. Undenam autem priora feptem capi¬ 
ta deferipta fuerint, nefcio* j” thus admitting the ia- * Trafta- 
mous prophecy of the feventy week--. The canon oi tus, cap. x. 
the Old Teftament, he fays, was finally fettled by rab- P* I 3 °* 
bins of the Pharifaical fedf, who wiftied to exclude from 
it the books of Proverbs, Ecclefiajles , and Esceki /, as 
they had adtually excluded others of equal value ; but 
the three books in queftion were inferted by the influ¬ 
ence of two of the rabbins of greater wil'dom and inte¬ 
grity than the reft. 

That fo paradoxical a writer, who had been original¬ 
ly a Jew, and was now almoft a Deift, fhould have 
treated the New Teftament with as little ceremony as 
the Old, will not furprife the intelligent reader. He 
begins his remarks, how ever, with affirming, that no 
man can perufe the Chriftian Scriptures, and not ac¬ 
knowledge the apoftles to have been prophets ; but he 
thinks that their mode of prophefying was altogether 
different from that which prevailed under the Molaic 
difpenfation ; and that the gift, whatever it was, for- 
fook them the inftant that they left off preaching, as 
their writings have to him every appearance ot human 
compofitions. This diftindlon between Chriftian and 
Jewiffi prophecy is the more wonderful, that he founds 
it principally on the diffimilar ty of Jlyle vifible in the 
writings of the Old and New Teftaments ; though, in 
his fpcond chapter, which treats of the works of the 
Jewiffi prophets, he fays exprefsly, “ Stylus deinde 
propheti® pro eloquentia cujufque prophet® variabat, 
propheti® enim Ezekielis et Amofis non funt, ut ill® 

Efaise, Nachumi, elegant!, fed rudiore ftylo feriptx.” 

That the Hebrew fcholar may be convinced of the 
truth of this remark he recommends to him to ftudy 
diligently the writings of thefe prophets, and to confi¬ 
der theoccafions on which their prophecies were utter¬ 
ed : “ Qu® fi omnia redte perpendentur (fays he) fa¬ 
cile oftendant, Deum nullum habere ftylum peculiarem 
dicendi, fed tantum pro eruditione, et capacitate pro¬ 
phet® datenus effe elegantem, compendiofum, feverum, 
rudem, prolixum, et obfeurum.” Another objection 
brought by Spinoza againft the prophecies of the New 
Teftament arifes from the authors of them having been 

at 
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Spinoza, at all times maflcrs of themfelves. This, fays he, was 
peculiaily the cafe of St Paul, who often confirms his 
doCtrine by reafoning, which the Jewifh prophets never 
condefcended to do, as it would have fubmitted their 
dogmas to the examination of private judgment. Yet, 
with fingular inconfiftency, he affirms, that the Jewiih 
prophets could not know that the impreffions made on 
their imaginations proceeded from God, but by a fign 
given them, which by their own reafon or judgment they 
knew would never be vouchfafed to an impious or a 
wicked man. 

After thefe very free remarks on the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teftaments, he naturally enough ex- 
preffes a fufpicion, that by thofe who confider the Bible 
as the epiftle of God fent from heaven to men, he will 
be thought to have finned againft the Holy Ghoft by 
vilifying his dictates. This leads him to inquire in what 
fenfe the Scriptures are the word of God ; and he 
gravely determines them to be fo only as they actually 
contribute to make men more virtuous and holy. It is 
not enough that they are calculated to improve virtue 
and holinefs : for fhould the words of the languages in 
which they are written acquire in procefs of time a fig- 
nification different from what they had originally; fhould 
mankind lofe all knowledge of thefe languages ; or even 
fhould they agree to negleCt the books, whether from 
ignorance or from wilfulnefs—thofe books would ceafe 
to be the word of God, and become nothing better than 
wafte paper and ink ; juft as the two tables, which Mo- 
fes broke on obferving the idolatry of his countrymen, 
were not the covenant between Jehovah and the Ifrael- 
ites, but merely two pieces of ftone ! The Scriptures, 
however, are the word of God, becaufe they teach the 
true religion of which God is the author ; and they 
have taught it in fuch a manner, he fays, that it can 
never be loft or corrupted whatever becomes of the books 
of the Old and New Teftaments, or of the languages in 
which they are written. The whole of religion, as 
the Scriptures themfelves teftify, confifts in the love of 
God above all things, and of our neighbours as our- 
felves : whence it follows, that we muft believe that 
God exifts, and watcheth over all things by his provi¬ 
dence ; that he is omnipotent, and has decreed the 
pious to be ultimately happy, and the impious mifer- 
able ; and that our final falvation depends folely on His 
grace or favour. Thefe truths, with their neceffary 
confequences, are the word of God : they are clearly 
taught in the Scriptures, and can never be corrupted ; 
but every thing elfe in thefe volumes is vain, he fays, 
and of no greater importance to us than fails related in 
any other ancient and authentic hiftory. 

Such are the opinions which were entertained of re¬ 
velation by a man whom a critic, writing in a Chriftian 
country, and profeffing to be a zealous Chriftian him- 
felf, has lately pronounced to have been a chofen veffel. 
For what purpofe he was chofen it is not eafy to con¬ 
ceive. His religion, as it appears in the ’TraClatus , is 
the worft kind of Deifm ; and his politics are fuch as 
the monthly critics are not wont to teach, and fuch as 
we tiuft fhall never be ferioufly taught by any honeft 
man. By the law of nature, he fays, every man be¬ 
fore the formation of civil government has an unquef- 
tionable right to whatever appears eligible either to his 
reafon or to his appetites ; and may get poffeffion of it 
by intreaty, by violence , by fraud, or by any other means 


attended with lefs trouble to himfelf (Jive vi, five dole, .Spinoza. 
five precilus, five quocunque demum modo facilius poterit) ; 1 
and may treat as an enemy every perfon who fhall at¬ 
tempt to obftruCt his purpofe. But when men agree 
to devolve this right upon others, and to conftitute a 
political ftate, which both reafon and appetite muft per- 
fuade them to do, then are they in duty bound to obey 
every mandate of the government, however abfurd it 
may be (omnia mandata tametfi ahfurdtffuna ), as long as 
that government can enforce its edicts, and no longer; 
for, according to him, right and power are fo infepa- 
rably united, that when a government lofes its power, it 
has no longer the fmalleft claim to obedience. This 
doCtrine, he fays, is moft ohvioufy juft when taught of 
democratical governments; but it is in fadl equally true 
of monarchies and ariftocracies : “ Nam quifquis fum- 
mam habet poteftatem, five unus fit, five pauci, five de- 
nique omnes, cerium eft ei furaraum jus quicquid velit 
imperandi, competere ; et prteterea quifquis poteftatem fe 
defendendi, five fponte, five vi coaclus, in alium tranf- 
tulit, eum fuo jure naturali plane ceffilfe, et confequen- 
ter eidem ad omnia abfolute parere decreviffe quod om¬ 
nia praeftare tenetur, quamdiu rex, five nobiles, five po- 
pulus fummam, quam acceperunt, poteftatem, quae juris 
transferendi fundamentum fuit, confervant; nec his plu- t „ 
ra addere opus eft*.” We heartily agree with him, cap ^vi 
that to this precious conclufion it is needlefs to add p. jgj.' 
a fingle word. 

Taking our leave therefore of his Tra&alut Theoh- 
gico-pol ticus, we fhall now give our readers a ihort ac¬ 
count ofhis Opera Pofthuma. Thefe confift of, 1. E- 
thica, more geometrico demonftrata; z. Politica ;. 

3. De Emendatione Intellectus ; 4. Epistola:,. 
et ad ear Responsiones ; 5. Compendium Gramma- 
tices Lingua; Hebrjea:. 

The Ethica are divided into five parts, which treat 
in order, de Deo ; de natura et origine mentis ; de ori- 
gine et natura affectuum ; de servitute humana feu- 
de affectuum viribus ; de potentia intellectus,. 
feu de libertate humana. As tire author profelfes to 
tread in the footfteps of the geometers, and to deduce 
all his conclufions by rigid demonftration from a few 
fell-evident truths, he introduces his work, after the 
mrnnner of Euclid with a collection of definitions and 
axioms. Thefe are couched in terms generally ambi¬ 
guous ; and therefore the reader will do well to con¬ 
fider attentively in what fenfe, if in any, they can be 
admitted ; for it will not be found eafy to grant his 
premifes, and at the fame time refufe his conclufions. 

His definition of fubftance, for inftance, is fo expreffed 
as to admit of two fenfes; in one of which it is juft, 
whilft in the other it is the parent of the moft impious 
abfurdity. We fhall give it in his own words: “ Per 
fubftantiam intelligo id, quod in fe eft, et per fe conci- 
pitur : hoc eft id, cujus conceptus non indiget concep- 
tu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat.” If by this be 
meant, that a fubftance is that which we can conceive 
by itfelf without attending to any thing elfe, or thinking 
of its formation, the definition, we believe, will be ad¬ 
mitted by every reflecting mind as fufficiently diftin- 
guifhing the thing defined from an attribute, which, he 
fays, is that which we perceive of a fubftance, and 
which we certainly cannot conceive as exifting by it¬ 
felf. Thus the writer of this article can fhut his eyes 
and contemplate in idea the fmall 4ta volume now be¬ 
fore. 
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Spinoza, fore him, without attending to any thing elfe, or think- 
i n g 0 f jt; S paradoxical author, or even of the Great Being 
who created the matter both of him and of it; but he 
cannot for an inftant contemplate the yellow colour of 
its vellum boards without thinking of triple extenfion, 
or, in other words, of body. The book therefore is a 
fuljfance, becaufe conceivable by itfelf; the colour is an 
attribute or quality, becaufe it cannot be conceived by 
itfelf, but neceharily leads to the conception of fome- 
thing elfe. But if Spinoza’s meaning be, that nothing 
is a fubftance but what is conceived as exifting from 
eternity, independent of every thing as a caufe, his de¬ 
finition cannot be admitted: for every man conceives 
that which in himfelf thinks, and wi!P, and is con- 
fcicus, as a fubftance ; at the lhme time that he has the 
bed evidence pnffible that he exilted not as a confcious, - 
thinking, and abtive being, from eternity. 

His fourth axiom is thus exprdfed .• “ EfFefhis cog- 
nitio a cognitione caufse dependet, et candem involvit;” 
and his fifth, “ Q_ux nihil commune cum fe invicem 
habent, etiam per ie invicem intelligi non poffunt, five 
eonceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit.” The 
former of thefe propofitions, fo far from being felf-evi- 
dent, is not even true ; and the latter is capable of two 
fenfes very different from each other That every ef¬ 
fect proceeds from a caufe, is indeed an axiom; but 
i’urely we may know the effedt accurately, though we 
be ignorant of the particular caufe from which it pro¬ 
ceeds (fee Philosophy, n° 36; and Physics, n° 91, 
&c.) ; nor does the knowledge of the one by any means 
involve the knowledge of the other. If different things 
have nothing in common, it is indeed true that the 
knowledge of one of them will not give us an adequate 
conception of the pther ; but it will in many cafes com¬ 
pel us to, believe, that the other exjls or has exifted. 
A parcel of gunpowder lying at reft has nothing in 
common with the velocity of a cannon-ball ; yet when 
we know that a ball has been driven with velocity 
from a cannon, we infer with certainty that there has 
been a parcel of powder at reft in the chamber of that 
cannon 

It is upon fuch ambiguous definitions and axioms as 
thefe that Spinoza has raifed his pretended demonftra- 
tions, that one fubftance cannot produce another ; that 
every fubftance muft neceffarily be infinite ; that no 
fubftance exifts or can be ccEceived befides God ; and 
that extended fubftance or body is one of the infinite 
attributes of God. We fliall not wafte our own time 
or the reader’s with a formal confutation of thefe im¬ 
pious abfurdities. We truft they are fufficiently con¬ 
futed in the other articles of this work (fee Metaphysics, 
Part III. Providence, and Theology, Part I.) ; and 
whoever wifhes for a more particular examination of the 
author’s principles, may find it in Dr Clarke’s Demon- 
lfration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
truth, however, is, that no man will need the affiftance 
of that eminent metaphyfician to dil'cover the fallacy of 
the reafoning by which they are attempted to be pro¬ 
ved, if he affix any one precife meaning to the definitions 
and axioms, and adhere to that meaning fteadily thro’ 
the whole procefs of the pretended demon(trations. 

By way of apology for this jargon, it has been late¬ 
ly faid, that “ Spinoza takes the word fubftance in its 
4 



moft Ample and perfefl fenfe ; which is neceflary, as he Spinoza, 
writes mathematically, and propofes a fimple idea as the 
foundation of his theory. What is the proper iignifi- Dialogues 
cation of a fubftance ? Is it not that which Hands alone, concerning 
which has the caufe of its exiftence within itfelf ? God. 
Iwilh that this fimple meaning of the word could be uni- 
verfally admitted in philofophy. Stridly fpeaking, no 
worldly thing is;a fubftance ; lince all mutually depend 
on each other, and finally on God, who, in this exalted 
fenfe, is the only Jubftance. The word modification founds 
harfti and improper, and therefore it cannot be ex tee di¬ 
ed to gain a place in philofophy ; but if the fchnol of 
Leibnitz may term matter the appearance oft'fulfil.vices 
why may not Spinoza be allowed a bolder term? World¬ 
ly fubftances are kept in union by divine power, as it 
was by divine power that they had exiftence. They 
reprefent alfo, if you pkafe, modified appearances of di¬ 
vine power; each according to the ftation, the time, 
and the organs, in and with which it appears. The 
phrafe ufed by Spinoza is concife, and it gives an unity 
and fimplicity to his whole fyftem, however ftrange it 
may found in our ears.” 

From this account ofSpinozifm, one who had never 
looked into the worjts of the author would be led to 
fuppofe that his fyftem is the fame with that of Berke¬ 
ley ; which, denying the exiftence of material lubftance, 
attributes_ all our perceptions of what we call the qua¬ 
lities of body to the immediate agency of the Deity on 
bur minds (fee Metaphysics, Part II. Chap. 3.) But 
Spinoza’s dodtrine is very different. According to him, 
bodies are either attributes or affections of God ; and as 
he fays there is but one extended fubftance, he affirms 
that fubftance to be indivifible, and employs a long 
fcholiumf to prove that thofe are miftaken who l’up- 
pofe it finite and not effential to the Deity. That we dot See ^‘ 9 
not mireprefent his fentiments, the learned reader will 
be convinced by the two following definitions, with 
which he introduces that part of his ethics which treats 
of the nature and origin of mind. 1. “ Per corpus in- 
telligo modum, qui Dei effentiam, quatenus, ut res ex- 
tenfa comfideratur, certo et determinate m do expri- 
mit.” 2. “ Ad effentiam alicujus rei id pertinere dico, 
quo dato res neceffario ponitur, et quo fublato res necef- 
fario tollitur ; vel id, fine quo res, et vice verfa quod 
fine re nec effe nec concipi poteft.” In conformity 
with thefe definitions, he attempts to prove that Godp ro p ^ 
is an extended as well as a thinking fubftance ; that as v ii. xi. 
a th nking fubftance he is the caufe of the idea of aPart 2. 
circle, and as an extended fubftance of tne circle itfelf; 
and that the minds of men are not fubftances, but cer¬ 
tain modifications of the divine attribute; or, as he 
fometimes expreffes it, “ Quod humanae mentis actuate 
conftituit, eft idea rei fingularis a£tu exiftentis.” Hence, 
he fays, it follows that the human mind is a part of the 
intellect of the infinite God ; fo that when we fpeak of 
the human mind perceiving this or that, we can only 
mean that God, not as he is infinite, but as he appears 
in the human mind or conftitutes its effence, has this or 
that idea ; and when we fpeak of God’s having this or 
that idea, we muft conceive of Him not only as confti- 
tuting the human mind, but as, together with it, having 
the idea of fomething elfe (a). In another place he 
tells us, that the human mind is nothing but the idea 

which 


intelledtus Dei; ac proinde cum dicimus, mentem 

humanara 
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Part a. 


plneza. which God has of the human body as aftually exifting ; 
' that this idea of the body, and the lody itfelf, are one and 
the fame thing ; and that thinking and extended fubftan- 
ces are in reality but one and the fame fubftance, which 
is fonietimes comprehended under one attribute of the 
’ Prop. vii. Deity, and fometimes under another *. 

If this impious jargon be not Atheifim, or as it has 
been fometimes called Pantheifm, we know not what it 
is (fee Pantheism). According to Spinoza, there is 
but one fubftance, which is extended, infinite, and in- 
divifible. That fubftance indeed he calls God ; but he 
labours to prove that it is corporeal; that there is no 
difference betwen mind and matter; that both are at¬ 
tributes of the Deity varioufly confidered ; that the hu¬ 
man foul is a part of the intellect of God; that the 
fame foul is nothing but the idea of the.human body; 
that this idea of the body, and the body itfelf, are one 
and the fame thing; that God could not exift, or be 
conceived, were the vifible univerfe annihilated ; and 
therefore that the vifible univerfe is either the one fub¬ 
ftance, or at leaft an effential attribute or modification 
of that fubftance. He fometimes indeed fpeaks of the 
power of this fubftance ; but when he comes to explain 
himfelf, we find that by power he means nothing but 
} Prop. blind neceffity J ; and though he frequently talks of 
xxxiii. Part t j ie 0 f Qod, he feems to make ufe of the word 

without meaning. This we think evident from the 
long appendix to his 36 propofition ; in which he 
labours to prove that the notion of final caufes is an idle 
figment of the imagination, fince, according to him, 
nothing but the prejudices of education could have led 
men to fancy that there is any real diftinftion between 
good and evil, merit and demerit,pratfe and reproach, or¬ 
der and confufion ; that eyes were given them that they 
might be enabled to fee ; teeth for the purpofe of chew¬ 
ing their food ; herbs and animals for the matter of that 
food; that the fun was formed to give light, or the ocean 
to nourifh fifhes. If this be true, it is impoflible to dif- 
cover wifdom in the operations of his one fubfance ; fince, 
in common apprehenfion, it is the very charadteriftic of 
folly to a<ft without any end in view. 

Such are tire reveries of that writer, whofe works a 
German philofopher of fome name has lately recom¬ 
mended to the public, as calculated to convey to the 
mind more-juft and fublime conceptions of God than 
are to be found in moll other fyitems. Therecommen- 
elation has had its effedt. A literary journalift of Bri¬ 
tain, reviewing the volume in which it is given, feels a 
peculiar fatisfadlion from the difeovery that Spinoza, 
inftead of a formidable enemy to the caufe of virtue and 
religion, was indeed their warmed friend ; and pioufly 
hopes that we (hall become more cautious trot to fuffer 
ourfelves to be deceived by empty names, which thofe 
who cannot reafon (Sir Ifaac Newton and Dr Clarke 
perhaps) give to thofe who can (Hobbes, we fuppofe, 
and Spinoza). But though we have the honour to 
think on this queftionwith our illuftrious countrymen, 
we have no defire to depidl Spinoza as a reprobate , which 
Vol. XVII. 


the critic fays has often been done by ignorance an I 
enthuliafm. We admit that his condudl in adivc 1 :e 
was irreproachable ; and for his fpeculative ejvni.u.s, he 
muft ftand or fall to his own Mailer. His llthks ap¬ 
pear to us indeed a fyftem fhockingly impious ;and in 
the trad! intitled Politic a, p r ,wer and right are con¬ 
founded as in the former volume ; but in the ireatTe 
De Intellectus Emkndatione, are fcatterid many 
precepts of pradlical wil'dom, as well as fome judicious 
rules for conducting philofophical inveftigation ; and we 
only regret, that the reader muft wade to them through 
pages of fatalifm, fcepticifm, and palpable contradic¬ 
tions. His Compendium Grammaiices I.ingutt IItbrai f 
though left impel fedt, appears to have lb much merit, 
that it is to be wifhed he had fulfilled his intention of 
writing a philofophical grammar of that language, in¬ 
ftead of wafting his time on abftrttfe fpeculations, 
which though they feem not to have been injurious to 
his own virtue, are certainly not calculated to promote 
the virtue of others, or to increafe the fum of human 
happinefs. 

SPIRiEA, in botany: A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of icofandria, and to the order of per.ta- 
gynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 
26th order, Pomacece. The calyx is quinquefid; there 
are five petals; and the capfule is polyfpermous. There 
are 18 fpecies ; of which two only are Britilh, the fili- 
pendula and ulmaria. 1. The fiiipendula, dropwort, has 
pinnated leaves; the leaflets are ferrated ; the ftalk is 
herbaceous, about a foot and a half high, terminated 
with a loofe umbel of white flowers, often tinged with 
red. The petals are generally fix, and the fegments of 
the calyx are reflexed : the ftamina are 30 or more ; 
the germina 12 or upwards. It grows in mountainous 
paftures. 2. The ulmaria, meadow-fweet. The leaves 
have only two or three pair of pinnae, with a few fmal- 
ler ones intermixed; the extreme one being larger than 
the reft, and divided into three lobes. The calyx is 
reddifh ; the petals white, and the number of capfule; 
from fix to ten twifted in a fpiral. The tuberous pea, 
like roots of the fiiipendula dried and reduced to pow¬ 
der, have been ufed inftead of bread in times of fca.- 
city. Hogs are very fond of theferoots. Cows, goats, 
fheep, and fwine, eat the plant ; but horfes refule it. 
The flowers of the ulmaria have a fragrant feent, which 
rifes in diftillation. The whole plant indeed is extreme¬ 
ly fragrant, fo that the common people of Sweden 
ftrew their floors with it on holydays. It has alfo an 
aftringent quality, and has been found ufeful in dyfen* 
teries, ruptures, and in tanning of leather. 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
kind, which in its progrefs recedes from its centre. 

SPIRE, in architecture, was ufed by the ancients for 
the bafe of a column, and fometimes for the aftragal or 
tore ; but among the moderns it denotes a fteeple that 
continually diminiflies as it afeends, whether conically or 
pyramidally. 

SPIRIT, in metapbyfics, an incorporeal being or 
4 T intelligence; 




oza 


Spirit. 


humanam hoc vel illud percipere, nihil aliud dicimus quam quod Deus, non quatenus infinitus eft, fed quatenus 
per naturam humanse mentis explicatur, five quatenus human* mentis eflentium conftituit, hanc vel illam habet 
ideam: et cum dicimus Beum hanc vel illam ideam habere, nontantum, quatenus naturam human* mentis coa> 
Rit uet; fed quatenus fraud cum xnente humana alterius rci etiam habet ideam. Carol . prop. xi. part 2. 
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s l'f It int Uigence; in which fenfe God is (aid to be a fpirit. 

Spirituous as are atl S e ^ the human foul. See Metaphysics, 
Liquors Par t HI. 

W'-'-r-*-' Spirit, in chemiflry and pharmacy, a name applied 
to every volatile liquid which is not infipid like phlegm 
or water ; and hence the difthnflion into acid, alkaline, 
and vinous fpirits. See Pharmacy -Index. 

Spirit of Wine. See Chemistry - Index y Distil¬ 
lation, and PHARMACY-/nt/cs: 

SPIRITS, or Animal Spirits. See Anatomy, 
Part V. n° 136, and Physiology, n° 185. 

SPIRITUAL, in general, fomething belonging to 
or partaking of the nature of fpirit. See Spirit. 

SPIRITUOUS liquors have in all nations been 
confidered as a proper fubjeft of heavy taxation for the 
fupport of the ftate. This has naturally occafioned a 
nice examination of their ftrength. It having been at 
laft found that this was intimately connedled with the 
fpecific gravity, this has been examined with the moft 
lcrupulous attention to every circumftance which could 
affeit it, fo that the duties might be exadlly porportion- 
ed to the quantity of fpirit in any ftrong liquor, inde¬ 
pendent on every other circumftance of flavour or tafte, 
or other valued quality. The chemift at laft found 
that the bafts of all ftrong liquors is the fame, produced 
by the vinous fermentation of pure faccharine matter 
diffolved in water. He alfo found, that whether this 
vegetable fait be taken as it is fpontaneoufly formed in 
the juices of plants and fruits, oras.itmay be formed 
or extricated from farinaceous fruits and roots by a cer¬ 
tain partofithe procefs of vegetation, it produces the 
fame ardent fpirit, which has always the fame denfity 
in every, mixture with water. . The minute portions of 
aromatic oils, which are infome degree inleparable from 
it, and give it a different flavour according to the fub- 
ftance from which it was obtained, -are not found to 
have any fenftble effeft on its denfity or fpecific gravity. 
This feems very completely eftablifhed in confequence 
of the unwearied attempts of the manufacturers, to leffen 
the duties payable on their goods by mixtures of other 
fubftances, which would increafe their denfity without 
making them lefs palatable. The vigilance of the re¬ 
venue officers was no lefs employed to detect every fuch 
contrivance. In fhort, it is now an acknowledged point, 
that the fpecific gravity is an accurate left of the 
ftrength. 

But though this is true in general, we cannot derive 
much benefit from it, unlefs we know the precife rela¬ 
tion between the ftrength and the denfity of a fpiritu- 
ous liquor. Do they increafe pari pa/fu, or by what 
law are they connedled ? It was natural to expedt that 
equal additions of ardent fpirits or alcohol to a given 
quantity of water would produce equal diminutions of 
denfity. Areometers were accordingly made on this 
principle above 20s years ago, as may be feen in the 
works of Gafpar Schottus, Sturmius, Agricola, and 
other old authors. But when mathematical phyfics be¬ 
came more generally known, this was eafily difeovered 
to be erroneous ; and it was fitown (we think firft by 
Mr Boyle) that equal additions to the fpecific gravity 
wouldbe produced by fucceffively taking out of any 
veffel a certain meafure of alcohol aud replacing it with 
an equal meafure of water. This was the moil conve¬ 
nient difeovery for all parties, becaufe then the duties 
payable on a calk of fpirits would.be in the exadt pro- 


portion of the diminution of its denfity. But it was Spirituous 
loon found by thole who were appointed guardians of . 
the revenue that this conelufion was erroneous, and 
that a mixture which appeared by this rule to contain 
35 gallons of alcohol, did really contain 354. This they 
found by adtually making fuch a mixture: 18 gallons 
of alcohol mixed with 18 of water produced only 35 
gallons of fpirits. The revenue officers, finding that 
this coisdenfation was moft remarkable in mixtures of 
equal parts of water and the ftrongeft fpirits which could 
then be procured, determined to levy the duties by this 
mixture ; becaufe, whether fhe fpirituous liquor was 
ftronger or weaker than this, it would appear, by its 
fpecific gravity, rather ftronger than it really was. This 
fagacious obfervation, and the fimplicity of the compo- 
fition, which could at all times be made for comparifon, 
feem to be the reafons for the excife officers feledling 
this mode of eftimating the ftrength and levying the 
duties. A mixture of nearly equal meafures of water 
and alcohol is called proof spirit, and pays a certain 
duty^r gallon; and the ftrength of a fpirituous liquor 
is eftimared by the gallons, not of alcohol, but of proof 
fpirit which the cafk contains. But becaufe it might 
be difficult to procure at all times this proof fpirit for 
comparifon, fuch a mixture was made by order of the 
board of excife: and it was found, that when fix gallons 
of it was mixed with one gallon of water, a wine gal¬ 
lon of the mixture weighed 7 pounds 13 ounces avoir¬ 
dupois. The board.therefore declared,.that thefpirituous 
liquor of which the gallon weighed 7 pounds 13 ounces 
ffiould be reckoned 1 to 6 or 1 in 7 under proof. This 
is but an aukward and complex formula ; it was in 
order to fuit matters to a mode of examination which 
had by time obtained the fanftion of the board. Mr 
Clarke, an ingenious artift of that time, had made a 
hydrometer incomparably more exadt than any other, 
and conftrudted on mathematical principles, fit for com¬ 
putation. This had a fet of weights correfponding to 
the additions of water or proof fpirit, and the mixture 
I to 6 or 1 in 7 was the only one which weighed an 
exact Eumber of ounces per gallon without a fradtion. 

Thus Hands the excife law ; and Clark’s-hydrometer 
is ftill the inftrument of authority, although others have 
been fince conftrudted by Dicas Quin, and others, 
which are much more ingenious and convenient. The 
mathematician who examines Dicas’s hydrometer, with 
its Aiding fcale, by which it is adjufted to the different 
temperatures, and points out the condenfations, will 
perceive a beautiful and fagacious combination of quan¬ 
tities, which, he will find it difficult to bring under 
any analytical formula. Perhaps Quin’s may have fome 
perference in refpedt of conveniency ; but facile inventis, 
addere. Mr Dicas’s was original. 

As naturalifts became more accuftomed to exadl ob¬ 
fervation in every topic of inquiry, the condenfatioa 
which obtains in the mixture of different Jubilances be¬ 
came more familiarly known. This evidently affedts 
the prefect queftion; and both the excife and the diftillers 
are interefted in its accurate decifion. This occafioned 
an application to the Royal Society ; and a moft feru- 
pulous examination of the ftrength of fpirituous liquors 
was made by Sir Charles Blagden and Mr Gilpin, of 
which they have given a very particular account in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1790 and 1792 
We have taken notice of this in the article Specific^ 

gbavity* 
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?pirituou 5 gravity, mentioning fuch circumdances of the refults 
Liquors, as fuited our purpoies of phyfical difcuffion. At pre- 
" *" fent we give the general refult in the table of fpecific 
gravity, as peculiarly belonging to fpirituous liquors, 
affording the mod exact account of their denfity in 
every llate of dilution of alcohol with water. And 
as the relation between the proportion of ingredients 
and the denfity is peculiar to every fubdance, fo that 
fcarcely any inference can be made from one to another, 
the reader will confider the tables here given as charac- 
teridic with refpect to alcohol. In all foiutions of falts 
we found that the condenfation increafes continually with 
the dilution, whereas it is greated when equal bulks of 
water and alcohol are mixed : yet we do not confider 
this as an exception ; for it is certain, that in the drong- 
ed brine the Inline ingredient bears but a fmall pro¬ 
portion to the water—and w'ben we mix two foiutions, 
the condenfation is greated when they are nearly equal 
in bulk. But we thmk ourfelves entitled to infer, that 
alcohol is not a dilution of a fubftance in a quantity of 
water ; but that water, in a certain proportion, not very 
didant from what we can produce by flow didillation, 
is an ingredient of alcohol, or is one of it component 
parts, and not merely a vehicle or menftruum. We 
therefore imagine that proof fpirit contains nearly equal 
bulks of water and ardent fpirits. 

The great difficulty in this examination arofe from 
the very diffimilar expanflons of water and alcohol by 
heat. This determined Sir Charles Blagden to eftimate 
the proportions of ingredients by weight, and made it 
abfolutely necelfary to give a fcale of fpecific gravity and 
Arength for every temperature. For it mud be remark¬ 
ed, that the quedion (whether in commerce or philofo- 
phy) alwaysFs, How many gallons of alcohol and of 
water, taken juft now and mixed together, will pro¬ 
duce a hundred gallons of the fpirit we are exami¬ 
ning !'* The proportion of thefe two will be different 
according to the temperature of both. As many mix¬ 
tures therefore mud have been made in each proportion 
as there were temperatures confidered ; but by taking 
the ingredients by weight, and examining the denfity 
of the compound in one temperature, it is then heated 
and cooled, and its change of denfity obferved. Calcu¬ 
lation then can tell us the change in the proportion of 
the bulks or numbers of gallons in the mixture, by means 
of a previous table fhowing the expanfions of water and 
of alcohol. 

The alcohol felefted for this examination had the 
fpecific gravity 0,825. This is not the pureft that can 
be procured ; fome was produced of 0,816, of 0,814, 
and 0,813, both obtained from rum, from brandy, and 
from malt fpirit. We are informed that Dr Black has 
obtained it of the fpecific gravity 0,8 by digeding al¬ 
cohol with fixed ammoniac (muriatic acid united with 
lime) made very dry. It dephlegmates alcohol very 
powerfully without decompofing it, which always hap¬ 
pens when we ufe caudic alkali. Alcohol of 0,825 was 
chofen becaufe expreffed by a number of eafy manage¬ 
ment in computation. 

The examination commenced by afeertaining the ex¬ 
panfions of water and alcohol. The temperature 6o° 
of Fahrenheit’s fcale was fele&ed for the general tem¬ 
perature of comparifon, being eafily attainable even in 
cold weather, and allowing the examinator to operate 
at eafe. The firft and lad copartments of the tables 


contain the weights and fpecific gravities of alcohol and Spirduius 
water from every fifth degree of heat from 30° to ico°. Liguji-s . 
From thefe we have conltruffed the two following little 
tables of expandon. The bulk of loco ounces, pounds, 
or other weight of water and of alcohol of the tempera¬ 
ture 6o°, occupies the bulks expreffed in the tables t< r 
every other temperature. Water could nor be ealily or 
ufefully examined when of the temperature 30°, bccauf: 
it is with great difficulty kept fluid in that temperature. 

It is very remarkable, that when it can be fo kept, it 
expands indead of contrasting ; while cooling down 
from 35 0 or thereabouts, and as it approaches to 32°-, 
it expands rapidly. We obferve the lame thing in the 
cry dallization of Glauber fait, martial vitriol, and fome 
others, which contain much water in their cryllals. We 
obferve, on the other hand, a remarkable contra&ion in 
the zeolite judbelore its beginning tofwell into bubbles 
by a red heat. 


Heat 

Bulk of 100,000 ounces. 

Of Water. 

Of Alcohol. 

3 °° 

35 

40 

45 

5 ° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

99910 
99906 
999 1 4 
9993 2 
99962 
100000 
100050 
100106 
100170 
100241 
100320 
100404 
100500 
100608 

Diff. 

— 4 
+ 8 
18 

3 ° 

38 

50 

5 6 

64 

7 « 

79 

84 

96 

108 

”9195 

II 95 I 4 

119839 

120172 
120514 
120868 

121212 

121565 

121919 

122279 

122645 
123017 

12 3393 

i 2 3773 

124157 

Diff. 

3 l 9 

325 

332 

342 

348 

35 ° 

353 

354 
360 
366 
372 
376 
380 

384 


This being premifed, the examination was conduced 
in the following manner. It was determined to mix 
100 parts by weight of pure alcohol with five, ten, fif. 
teen, twenty, parts of diddled water, till they were 
compounded in equal quantities, and then to mix 100 
parts of diddled water with 95, 90, 85, 80, &c. parts 
of alcohol, till they were mixed in the proportion of 100 
to 5. Thus a feries of mixtures would be obtained, ex¬ 
tending from pure alcohol to pure water. This feries 
would be fuch, that the examinations would be mod; 
frequent in the cafes mod ufual in the commerce of 
drong liquors. A fet of phials, fitted with ground 
doppers, were provided, of fizes fit to hold the intended 
mixtures. Thefe mixtures were made by fufpendirg 
the phial to the arm of a very nice balance, in the op- 
podte fcale of which (befides the counterpoife of the 
phial) there was placed the weight 100. Spirit was 
then poured into the phial till it exactly balanced the 
weight 100. The weight for the water to be added 
was then put into the oppofite fcale, and water was 
poured into the phial by means of a flender glafs funnel, 
by fmall quantities at a time, and the phial frequently 
agitated to promote the mixture. When the additional 
weight was exadtly balanced, the phial was taken off, its 
dopper put in, and leather tied over it, and it was fet by, 
for at lead a month, that the mixture and the whole 
4 T 2 procefs 
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Spirituous procefs of condenfaticn might be completed. The fame 
Liqu ors method was followed in the mixtures where the water 
was predominant. 

When the ingredients of thefe mixtures were judged 
to have completely incorporated, their fpecific gravity 
was examined by weighing with the moft fcrupulous pre- 
cifion the contents of a veffel which held 2925 troy 
grains of water, of the temperature 6o°. The balance 
was fo exceedingly fenfible, that the 50th part of a grain 
greatly deranged its pofition when loaded with the 
leaks and their contents. It was conftru&ed by Mr 
Ramfden, and fome account of its exquifite fenfibility 
may be feen in the Journal de Phyjique, vol. xxxiii. 
This quantity of materials was therefore thought abun¬ 
dantly fufficient for afeertaining the denf.ty of the li¬ 
quor. It is needlefs to detail the precautions which 
were taken for haying the contents of the weighing 
bottle brought to the precife temperature proper for 
the experiment. They were fuch as every perfon con- 
verfant with fuch things is accuftcmed to take—The 
bottle had a flender neck, and being put on a lathe, 
a mark was made round it with a diamond. The bot¬ 
tle was filled till the bottom of the hollow furface of 
the fluid was in the plane of this mark ; and to judge 
of the accuracy attainable in filling the bottle, the ope¬ 
ration was feveral times repeated and the contents weigh¬ 
ed, without the difference of T Vth of a grain in 2925. 
The only fource of error which was to be guarded a- 
gainfl was air-bubbles adhering to the infide of the bot¬ 
tle, or moifture ccndenfing (in the experiments with low 
temperatures) on the outfide. Both of thefe were at¬ 
tended to as much as pofiible. 

This method of determining the fpecific gravity was 
preferred to the ufual method, obferving the weight loft 
by a lump of glafs when fufpended in water ; for Mr 
Gilpin had been enabled, by means of this nice ba¬ 
lance, to difeover, even in pure water and in alcohol, 
want of perfedt fluidity. Something like vifeidity 


rendered the motion of a lumpe of glafs through the Spirituous 
liquor fenfibly fluggilh, fo that when the balance was Liquor*, 
brought to a level, there was not a perfect equilibrium 
of weights: (See what we have (aid of this matter 
in Specific Gravity). Mr Gilpin alfo tried the 
ingenious inftrument propofed for fuch experiments 
by Mr Ramfden, and deferibed by him in a pamphlet 
on this very fubjeift ; and he found the anomalies 
of experiment much greater than in th ; s method by 
weighing.—Indeed the regular progreffion of weights 
to be feen in the annexed tables is an unqueftionable 
proof of the fufficiency of the method ; and it has the 
evident advantage of all other methods in point of fim- 
plicicy and practicability without any uncommon ap¬ 
paratus. Any perfon poffeffed of a good ordinary ba¬ 
lance and a fet of exa£t weights may examine all quef- 
lions of this kind, by weiging pure water and the li¬ 
quor which he may have occafion to examine in a com¬ 
mon 6 or 8 ounce phial. For this reafon, it is recom¬ 
mended (in preference to all hydrometers) to the board- 
of excife to provide this Ample apparatus in every prin¬ 
cipal office. 

Every experiment was made at leaft three times ; and 
the mean refult (which never differed one grain from the 
extreme) was taken. 

From thefe experiments the annexed tables were 
conftrufted. The firft is the fimple abftradt of the ex¬ 
periments, containing the weights of the contents of the 
bottle of every mixture. The fecond contains the fpe¬ 
cific gravities deduced from them. 

We have faid that the experiments appear furprifing- 
ly accurate. This we fay on the authority of the re¬ 
gular progreffion of the fpecific gravity in any of the 
horizontal rows. In the feries, for inftance, for the 
temperature 6o°, the greateft anomaly is in'the mixture 
of 50 parts of fpirit with 10c of water. The fpecific 
gravity is 95804, wanting 3 or 4 of the regular pio- 
greffion. This does not amount to 1 in 18000. 


TABLE 
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TABLE I .—Weights at the different Degrees of Temperature. 



ioograinsjioogirains ioograin? loograins iGCgrams* 
of fpirit to of fpirit to of fpiritto'of fpirit to of fpirit to 
jo grains jajr grains 30 grains 35 grains Uo grains 
of water, of water.'of water. of water, of water. 


deg. Grains. 

30 2744,20 

35 * 73 ®.* 3 ' 
4c 2732,24 
45 2726,09! 
5° 27I9.93 
55 2713,60 
60 2707,40 
65 2701,05 
70 2694,76 
75 2688,14 
80 2681,50 
85 2674,95 
90 2668,29 
95 2661,51 
100 2654,76 


2753.75 
2747,74 
2741,86* 

2735.77 

2729.64 
2723,51 
2717,30 
2710,96 

2704.64 
2698,07 
2691,50 

2684.98 
2678,49; 
2671,82 

2664.99 


273 »: 
2732 

2726.52 
2720,25 
2713.87 
2707,49 
2700,94 

2694.53 

2687,99 

2681,34 

2674,62 


60 grains'55 grains jjo grains 45 grains 
of fpirit to; of fpirit to jof fpirit to of fpirit to 
Heat. loograins loograins loograins loograins 
of water.! of water, [of water, of water. 




Grains. 
2733 8? 
2727,87 
2721,83. 
2715,60 
2709,48 
2702,9 
2696,73 
2696,32 
2684,02 
2677,34 
2670,69 
2664,16 
2657,41 
2650,63 
2643,75 


2747,27 
2 74 T , Z 4 
2735 , 1 7 
2728,98 

2722.75 
2716,35 

2709.76 

2 703.33 
2696,91' 

2690.33 
2683,63 


Grains. 

2778,99 

2773,22 

2767,48 

2761,42 

2755.37 

2749.27 

2743.28 
2737,09 

273 0 ,94 

2724,64 

2718,12 

2711.86 

2705,3/ 

2698.86 
2692,25 


Grains, 

2836,39 
2831,36 
2826,31 
2821,00 
2815,71 
2810,23 
2804,85 
2799,38 
2793 , 8 c 

2788,00 2797,21 
2782,14 2791,52 
2776,33 


2770,59 


64 , 5712774,25 

58,48 


Grains. Grains. Grains. Grains. Grains. Grains. 

2867,12 2874,43 2881,342887,77 2894,222900,85 

2863.162870.87 2878,21 2885,060892,07 2899,31 
2859,06 2867,08 2874,81 2882,30 2889,78 2897,61 
2854,67 2863,04 2871,22 2879,22 2887,33 2895,67 
2850,292858,96 2867,52 2875,98 2884,57 4893,58 
2845,72 2854,75 2863,75 2872,67 2881,69 2891,11 

2841.102850.502859.87 2869,15 2878,72 2888,62 
2836,302845^7 2855,65 2865,45 2875,49 2885,85 
2831,61 2841,42 2851,53 2861,63 2872,06 2882,90 
2826,56 2836,80 2847,14 2857,70 2868,49 2879,67 
2821,38 2831,92 2842,56 2853,38 2864,54 2876,22 
2816,32 2827,12 2838,07 2849,28 2860,86 2872,88 
2811,05 2822,15 2833,38 2844,81 2856,80 2869,16 
2805,79 2817,08 2828,46 2840,26 2852,47 2865,15 
2800,25 2811,802823,55 2835,302848,18 2861,12 


Grains. Grains. 
2908,21 2917,1s 
2907,45 2916,95 
^2906,39 2916,41 
2904,982915,5* 
2903 ’,39 2 9 1 4 , 4^1 
2901,42 2913,02 
2 899>35 2 9 J r , 3 : 
2897,09 2909,43 
2894,56 2907,3; 
2891,792905,0/ 
2888,73 2902,35 
2885,562899,55! 
12882,25 2896,58 
2878,71 2898,44 
; 2875,07 2890,04 


L Grains. 
2928,8c 
2928,99 

2928.97 

2928.49 
2927,81 
2926,73 

2925.50 
2923,90 
2922,24 
2920,17 

2917.83 
2915,46 

2912.84 
2910,02 

2906.97 


Grains. Grains. 


2 944,5 3 

2945,02 

C945, 2 5 

2945,2c 

2944,73 

2943.98 

4942.98 
2941,69 
2940,13 

293®,33 
2936,3! 
2934, J 4 

2931,77 

2929,15 

2926,28 


2967,14 
2967,45 
2967,4c 
2967,05 
2966,34 
2965,39 
2964,11 
2962,66 
2960,97 
2959,07 
2956,94 
2954,7c 
2952,08 
2949 , 34 ' 
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TABLE II.— Realfpecific Gravities at the different ’Temperatures. 


Heat. 

j 

I he pure 
Sjiii it. 

iocgrains 
offpirit to 
5 grains. 
of water. 

ioograins' 
of fpiritto; 
10 grains 
of water. 

. 

ioograins 
of fpirit to 
15 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
20 grains 
ofovate r. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
25 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
30 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpirit to 

35 g' rain> 
of water. 

ioograins 
af fpiritto 
40 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
45 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
50 grains 
of water. 

ioograins 
of fpirit 
SS grains 
of.water. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 
60 grains 
of water. 

'ioograins 
offpirit to 
6j grains 
of water. 

deg. 

3 ° 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

7 ° 

75 

80 

85 

5 ° 

95 ' 

100 

,83896 
,83672 
,83445 
,8 3 'Z-vtl 
,82977 
,82736 
,82500 
,82262 
,82023 
,81780 
,81530 
,81283 
,81030 
,80788 
>80543 

,84995 

>84769 

,84539- 

,84310 

,84076 

>83834 

>83599 

,83362 
,83124 
,82878 
,82631 
,82386 
,82142 
,81888 
,81643 


,86825 

,86587 

,86361 

,86131 

',85902 

,85664 

,85430 

> 8 5 1 9 3 
,84951 
,84710 
,84467 
,84221 
,83977 
,83724 
>33478 

>87585 

>87357 

>87134 

,86907 

,86676 

,86441 

,86208 

,85976 

>85736 

>85493 

,85248 
,85006 
,84762 
>84511 
,84262 

,88282 

,88059 

,87838 

,87613 

>87384 

,87150 

,86918 

,86686 

,86451 

,86212 

,85966 

> 857 2 3 

>85483 

,85232 

,84984 

,88921 

,88701 

,88481 

,88255 

,88030 

>87796 

>87568 

>87337 

,87105 

,86864 

,86623 

,86380 

,86139 

,85896 

,85646 

,89511 

,89294 

,89073 

,88849 

,88626 

>88393 

,88169 

>87938 

,87705 

,87466 

,87228 

,86984 

>86743 

,86499 

,86254 

. 

,90054 

,89839 

,89617 

>89396 

>89174 

,88945 

,88720 

,88490 

,88254 

,88018 

,87776 

>8754! 

,87302 

,87060 

,86813 

>90558 

>90345 

,90127 

,89909 

,89684 

,89458 

>89232 

,89006 

>88773 

,88538 

>88301 

,88067 

,87827 

,87586 

,87340 

>9 102 3 
,90811 

,90596 

,90380 

,90160 

>89933 

>89707 

,89479 

,89252 

,89018 

,88781 

>88551 

,88312 

,88069 

,87824 

, 9 H 49 

,91241 

,91026 

,90812 

>90596 

,90367 

,90144 

,89920 

,89695 

,89464 

,89225 

,88998 

,88758 

,88521 

,88271 

>91847 
,91640 
,91428 
,91211 
,90997 
,90768 
>90549 
,90328 
,90104 
,89872 
,89639 
,89409 
,89173 
>88937 
,88691 
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Heat. 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 

70 grains 

of wafer. 

xoograins 
offpirit to 

75 grains 

of water. 

* ij^raaE 

g ^ ■ 

ioograins 
of fpiritto 

85 grains 

of water. 

n 

t 

-; y 

■ 


90 grains 
of fpiritto 

ioograins 

of water. 

85 grains 
of fpiritto 

ioograins 

of water. 


IS grains 
of fpirit to 

ioograins 

of water. 


6j grains 
of fpiritto 
ioograins 
of water. 

deg. 

3 ° 

35 

4 c 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

,92563 

> 9 2 355 

,92151 

>91937 

>91723 

,91502 
>9*287 
,91066 
,90847 
,90617 
,90385 
>90157 
•,89925 
,89688 
>89453 

,92889 

,92680 

,92476 

,92264 

,92050 

> 9* 8 37 

,91622 

,91400 

,91181 

,90952 

>90723 

,90496 

,90270 

,90037 

,89798 

K# *' J * • 

m ' 1 k 

|K ' ‘ ► 

R ■ 

S ► 

IpIm 

>93474 

>93274 

,93072 

,92859 

,92647 

,92436 

,92225 

,92010 

>91793 

> 9 J 5 6 9 

> 9 * 34 ° 

,91119 

,90891 

,90662 

,90428 

• 9374 1 

> 9354 J 

- 9334 1 

> 93 I 3 I 

,92919 

,92707 

,92499 
,92283 
,92069 
> 9 1 849 
,91622 
,91403 
,91177 
,90949 
,90718 

> 9399 * 
>93790 
> 9359 2 
>93382 
> 93 1 77 
,92963 
>92758 
,92546 

>92333 

,92111 

,91891 

,91670 

,91446 

,91221 

,90992 

1 

>94447 

>94249 

,94058 

,93860 

>93658 

>93452 

>93247 

>9304° 
,92828 
,92613 

>92393 

>92179 

,91962 

,91740' 

> 9 1 5 I 3 

>94675 

>94484 

>94295 

,94096 

,93897 

>93696 

>93493 

>93285 

>93076 

,92865 

,92646 

>92432 

,92220 

,91998 

,91769 

,94920 
>94734 
>94547 
>94348 
,94149 
>93948 
>93749 
>93546 
>93337 
> 93 1 3 2 
>92917 
,92700 
,92491 
,92272 
>92047 

>95173 

>94988 

,94802 

,94605 

>944 1 4 

,94213 

,94018 

>93822 

,93616 

> 934*3 

,93201 

>92989 

,92779. 

,92562 

,92346 

>95429 

,95246 

,95060 

>94871 

>94683 

,94486 

>94296 

,94099' 

,93898 

>93695 

,93488 

,93282 

>93075 

,92858 

,92646 


>95944 

>95772 

,95602 

>95423 

>95243 

>95057 

>94876 

>94689 

,94500 

>94301 

,94102 

>93902 

>93703 

>93497 

>93293 

Heat. 

■ 


50 grains 
of fpiritto 
ioograins 
of water. 


40 grains 
of fpiritto 
ioograins 
of water. 


30 grains 
offpirit to 
ioograins 
of water. 




10 grains 
of fpiritto 
ioograins 
of water 

5 grains 
of fpirit to 
ioograins 
of water. 

Water. 

• 


deg. 

3 ° 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

,96209 

,96048 

>95879 

>95705 

>95534 

>95357 

,95181 

,95000 

>94813 

,94623' 

> 9443 1 
>94236 

,94042 

> 93 8 39 

>93638 

,96470 
>963 r 5 
>96159 
>95993 

>9583! 

,95662 
>95493 
> 5 * 53 18 
> 95*39 
>94957 
,94768 

>94579 

> 943 8 9 

,94196 

>93999 

,96719 

>96579 

,96434 

,96280 

,96126 

,95966 

,95804 

>95635 

>95469 

>95292 

>95 111 

,94932 

,94748 

>94563 

,94368 

,96967 

,96840 

,96706 

,96563 

,96420 

>96272 

,96122 

,95962 

,95802 

>95638 

>95467 

> 95 2 97 

> 95 I2 3 

>94944 

>94759 


>97418 

> 973*9 
,97220 
,971 TO 

>96995 

,96877 

>96752 

,96620 

,96484 

>96344 

,96192 

,96046 

,95889 

>95727 

>95556 

’97635 

>97556 

>97472 

>97384 

,97284 

,97181 

>97074 

>96959 

>96836 

,96708 

,96568 

>96437 

,96293 

>96139 

>95983 



,98412 

>98397 

>98373 

>98338 

,98293 

,98239 

,98176 

,98106 

,98028 

>97943 

>97845 

>97744 

> 9.7637 

>97523 

,97401 

1 

>99334 
>99344 
>99345 
>993 3 8 
,99316 
>99284 

>99244 

>99194 

> 99*34 

,99066 

,98991 

,98912 

,98824 

>98729 

,98625 

1,00090 

1,00094 
1,00086 
1,00068 
1,00038 

t,OOO0O 

>9.9950 

>99894 

>99830 

>99759 
>99681 

>99598 

>99502 

>99402 



We 























































































































































































’Spirituous We formerly obferved, that the feries of mixtures 
Liquors, chofen by Sir Charles Blagden, for the advantages at- 
tending ic in making the experiment, was not baited tor 
folving the queftions which commonly occur in the ipi- 
rit bulinefs. He accordingly fuggefts the propriety of 
forming tables in a convenient feries from the data fur- 
nilhed by thefe experiments, indicating the proportion 
of ingredients contained in fome conftant weight or 
bulk. 

To facilitate the confirmation of fuch tables, it is 
neceffary to confider the fubjert in the moll general 
manner. Therefore let a reprefent the conftant num¬ 
ber too. Let w and < reprefent the quantities of water 
and fpirit by weight in any mixture; that is, the 
pounds, ounces, or grains of each. Let x reprefent 
the quantity per cent, of fpirits all'o by weight; that 
is, the number of pounds of fpirits contained in ioo 
pounds of the mixture ; and let y be its quantity per 
cent, in gallons, or the number of gallons contained in 
too gallons of the unmixed ingredients. Let m be the 
bulk of a pound of fpirit of any given temperature, the 
bulk of a pound of water of the fame temperature being 
accounted i. 

Then <iv-{-s is the weight of any mixture, and co -f- 
m s is its bulk. 

We have the following proportions : i. w -j- s : s = a : 
x, and x — ~--a -— (Equation ift); and hence s maybe 
found when * the per centage in weight is given, for s 

— (Equation 2.) 

a—x 

2. <zt >m s : ms — a : y } and y—a - mS —. (Equa- 
tion 3d) ; and j may be found when y, the per centage 


alfo in fuch fort, that the eye (hall readily catch their Spiritusu* 
diftance from the principal line A B. Let CPL be a 
thin flip of whalebone, of uniform breadth and thick- 
nefs, alfo divided into equal parts properly diftingu.fii- 
able. Lallly, let there be a pin P fixed neat the mid¬ 
dle of the principal line AB. 

Now fuppofe that a value of / is to be interpolated 
by means of an obferved fpecific gravity not in the ta¬ 
ble., Look for the neareft to it, and note its diftance 
from the preceding and the following. Let thefe be 
PH and PK on the flexible fcale. Alfo take notice of 
the lines IC 10 and H 10, whole diftances from A B 
are equal to the conftant difference between the fuccel"- 
(ive values of S, or to any eafily eftimated multiple of it 
(as in the prefent cafe we have taken 10 and 10, in- 
ftead of 5 and 5, the running difference of Sir Charles 
Blagden’s table). Then, leaning the middle point P of 
the whalebone on the pin P in the board, bend it, and 
place it flantwife till the points K and H fall fome- 
where on the two parallels IC 10 and H 10. No matter 
hew oblique the pofition of the whalebone is. It will 
bend in fuch a manner that its different points of divi- 
fion (reprefenting different fpecific gravities) will fall 
on the parallels which reprefent the correfponding va¬ 
lues of /. We can fay that all this may be done in lefs 
than half a minute, and lefs time than is necelfary for 
infperting a table of proportional parts, and net the 
tenth part of that neceffary for interpolating by fecond 
differences. Yet it is exart enough (if of the fize of a 
duodecimo page) for interpolating three decimal places 
This is ten times more exart than the prefent cafe re¬ 
quires, To return from this digreflion. 

Plaving thus found s in the table, we get x or y by 

the equations - a -.- — x, and a 

w+s IV'+HW 


in gallons, is given : for s =2 -—^-(Equation 4th.) 

a —y 

The ufual queftions which can be folved from thefe 
experiments are, 

1. To afeertain the quantity of fpirits per cent, in 
bulk from obfervation of the fpecific gravity, or to tell 
how many gallons of fpirit are in ico gallons of mix¬ 
ture. 

Look for the fpecific gravity in the table, and at 
the head of the column will be found the w and / cor¬ 
refponding. If the precile fpecific gravity obferved is 
not in the tables, the s mull be found by interpola¬ 
tion. And here it is proper to remark, that taking the 
fimple proportional parts of fpecific gravity will not be 
fufRciently exart, efpecially near the beeinning or the 
end of the table, becaufe the denfities correfponding to 
the feries of mixtures do not change uniformly. We 
mull have recourfe to the general rules of interpolation, 
by means of firft and fecond differences or be provided 
with a fubfidiary table of differences. A good deal of 
prartice in computations of this kind fuggefted the fol¬ 
lowing method of making fuch interpolations with great 
u fpatch and abundant accuracy. On a plate of wood, 
Plate or metal, or ftiff card-paper, draw a line EF (fig. 3.), 
•cceuxu. as a Pcale of equal parts, reprefenting the leading or 
equable arithmetical leries of any table. (In the pre¬ 
fent cafe EF is the fcale on which s is computed.)_ 

Through every point of divifion draw the perpendicu¬ 
lars BA, EC, FD, Sc:. Make one of them AB 
more confpicuous than the reft, and c-iftinguilh the others 
4 


But here a material circumftance occurs. The weight 
of alcohol s, and its per centage x, was rightly deter¬ 
mined by the fpecific gravity, becaufe it was interpolated 
between two values, which were experimentally con- 
nerted with this fpecific gravity. But in making the 
tranfition from .v toy, v.e only give the per centage 
in gallons before mixture, but not the number of gal¬ 
lons of alcohol contained in an hundred gallons cf mix¬ 
ed liquor. For when we have taken a —v and y inftead 
of w and /, they will indeed make a firnikir compound 
when mixed, becaufe the proportion of their ingredients 
is the fame. But they will not make 100 gallons of 
thi3 compound, becaufe there is a fin inking or condania- 
tion by mixture, and the fpecific gravity by which we 
interpolated s is the phyfical or real fpecific gravity 

correfponding to <w and s ; while J^LlfcdL, the fpecific 

nv X in j 

gravity implied in the value of y, is the mathematical 
denfity independent on this cond-nfation. Since there¬ 
fore y, together with a—y, make lefs than too gal¬ 
lons of the compound, there mull in too gallons of it 
be more alcohol than is exprefied by y. 

Let G be the mathematical fpecific gravity (~ 

- —~ and^ the phyfical or real obferved fpecific 
IV -j- VI sJ 

gravity (which we cannot exprefs algebraically) ; and 
lets be the gallons of alcohol really contained ia icq 
gallons of the compound. The bulk being inverftly as 
the denfity or fpecific gravity, it is evident that the- 

bullst 
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Spirituous bulk of the compound mud be to 100 gallons as ^ to 
Liquors, q i And hnce we want to make it llill up to 100 
gallons, we muft increafe it in the proportion of G to 
-r. And becaufe th's augmentation mull be of the 
fame ftrength with this contrafted liquor, both ingredi¬ 
ents muft be increafed in the proportion of G to j, and 


we muft have G : g : 


: z, and z = £ X ^ • Now, in- 
G 


ftead of y, write a ———, and inftead of ~ 
'w + ms G 

, which are refpeftively equal to them. 

co-j- J 


write 

This 


gives usset^fl X 


nu -f* m s ms 


■» =£ a *: 


<w 4- s’ «/ + r " *0 

All this will be illuftrated by an example. _ 
Suppofe that we have obferved the fpecific gravity of 
afpirituous liquorof the temperature 6o° to be 0,94128. 
Looking into Sir Charles Blagden’s table, we find the 
gravities 0,94018 and 0,94296, and the s correfpond- 
ing to them is 80 and 75, the water in each mixture 
being 100. By interpolation we obtain the s corre- 
fponding to 0,94128, *». 78. At this temperature m 

— — l —, = 1,21212, and ms — 94,54545. There- 
0,825 


fore z =0,94128 X too X - 9 -~ 4545 -, = 49,997, or 

* 94.54545 

very nearly 50. 

We have feen even perfons not unacquainted with 
fubjeft? of this kind puzzled by this fort of paradox. 
k is faid to be the per centage of fpirit in the com¬ 
pound. The compound has the fame proportion of in¬ 
gredients when made up to 100 gallons as before, when 
y was faid to be its per centage, and yetj and z are not 
the fame. The fad is, that although z is the number 
of gallons of alcohol really contained in xoo gallons of 
the compound, and this alcohol is in the fame propor¬ 
tion as before to the water, this proportion is is not that 
ef 50 to 50 : for if the ingredients were feparated again, 
there would be 5c gallons of alcohol and 52,876 of 
water. 

The proportion of the ingredients in their feparate 
ftate is had by the 3d Equation y — which 

•w-Sf-mj 


is equivalent to G a —— For the prefent example 

y will be found 48,599, and a — y, or the water per 
cent. 51,401, making 100 gallons of unmixed ingre¬ 
dients. We fee then that there has been added 1,398 
gallons of alcohol; and fince both ingredients are aug¬ 
mented in the proportion of G to g, there have alfo 
been added 1,478 of water, and the whole addition for 
making up the 100 gallons of compound is 2,876 
gallons; and if the ingredients of the compound were 
feparate, they would amount to 102,876 gallons. This 
might have been found at the firft, by the proportion, 
G -g — G = 100 : (The addition.) 

The next queftion which ufually occurs in bufinefs is 
to find what denfity will refult from any propofed mix¬ 
ture per gallon. This queftion is folved by means of the 

equation — ^—- s. In this examination it will be 

m (a — y) 

moft convenient to make iu = a. If the value of s 
found in this manner falls oa a value in* the tables, we 


have the ipecific gravity by infpe&ion. If not, we muft Spirituous 
interpolate. Liquors. 

N. B. The value of m, which is employed in thefe re- 
du&ions, varies with the temperature. It is always ob¬ 
tained by dividing the fpecific gravity of alcohol of that 
temperature by the fpecific gravity of water of the 
fame temperature. The quotient is the real fpecific 
gravity of alcohol for that temperature. Both of thefe 
are to be had in the firft and laft copartments of Sir 
Charles Blagden’s table. 

Thefe operations for particular cafes give the anfwers 
to particular occafional queftions. By applying them 
to all the numbers in the table, tables may becoaftruft- 
ed for folving every queftion by infpedtion. 

There is another queftion which occurs moft fre¬ 
quently in the excife tranfa&ions, and alfo in all com- 
pofitions of fpirituous liquors, viz. What ftrength will 
refult from a mixture of two compounds of known 
ftrength, or mixing any compound with water ? To 
folve queftions of this kind by the table fo often quo¬ 
ted, we muft add into one fum the water per gallon of 
the different liquors. In like manner, take the fum of 
the fpirits, and fay, as the fum of the waters is to that 
of the alcohols, fo is a to / ; and operate with a and s 
as before. 

Analogous to this is the queftion of the duties. 

Thefe are levied on proof fpirit; that is, a certain du¬ 
ty is charged on a gallon of proof fpirit; and the gau¬ 
ger’s hufinefs is to diicover how many gallons of proof 
fpirit there is in any compound. The fpec'ification of 
proof fpirit in our excifedaws is exceedingly obfcure 
and complex. A gallon weighing 7 pounds 13 ounces 
(at 55 0 ) is accounted 1 to 6 under proof. The gal¬ 
lon of water contains 58476 grains, and this fpirit is 
54688. Its denfity therefore is 0,93523 at 55 0 , or (as 
may be inferred from the table) 0,9335 at 6o°. This 
denfity correfponds to a mixture of 100 grains of wa¬ 
ter with 93,457 of alcohol. If this be fuppofed to re¬ 
fult from the mixture of 6 gallons of alcohol with 1 of 
water (as is fuppofed by the defignation of 1 to 6 un¬ 
der proof), the gallon of proof fpirits confifts of 100 
parts of fpirits by weight, mixed with 75 parts of 
water. Such a fpirit will have the denfity 0,9162 
nearly. 

This being premifed, in order to find the gallons of 
proof fpirits in any mixture, find the quantity of alco¬ 
hol by weight, and then fay, as 100 to 175, fo is the 
alcohol in the compound to the proof fpirit that may be 
made of it, and for which the duties muft be paid. 

We have confidered this fubjeft at fome length, be¬ 
caufe it is of great importance in the fpirit-trade to have 
thefe circumftances aicertained with precifion ; and be¬ 
caufe the fpecific gravity is the only fure criterion that 
can be had of the ftrength. Firing of gunpowder, or 
producing a certain bubble by fhaking, are very vague 
lefts ; whereas, by the fpecific gravity, we can very fe- 
curely afcertain the ftrength within one part in 500, as 
will prefently appear. 

Sir Charles Blagden,or Mr Gilpin, have publiilhed* a «philcifo. 
moft copious fet ot tables, calculated from thefe volu- Tranf. 
able experiments. In thefe, computations are made for 1794 * 
every unit of the hundred, and for every degree of the 
thermometer. But thefe tables are ftill not in the mod 
commodious form for bufinefs. Mr John Wilfon, an 
ingenious gentleman redding at Dundee, has juft pub- 

liihed 
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Spirtarom lifted at Edinburgh tables fomewhat fimilar, founded 
laqDorj. on the fame experiments. Both of thefe tables fliow 
the quantities by meafure correfponding to every unit 
by weight of Sir Charles Blagden’s experiments, and 
for every degree of temperature. They alfo (low the 
per centoge of alcohol, and the conderifation or the quan¬ 
tity loft by mixture. But as they both retain the ori¬ 
ginal feries of parts by weight, which is very unufual, 
the fpirit traders will find confiderable difficulty in ma¬ 
king ufe of them. Retaining this feries alfo caufes all 
the per ccntage numbers (which are the only interefting 
ones to the reader) to be fractional, and no anfwer can 
be had %vithout a double interpolation. 

We have therefore calculated a table in the form in 
which it mull be mod ufeful and acceptable to thofe 
who are engaged in the fpirit trade, ffiowir.g at once 
the fpecific gravity which refults from any proportion of 
. admixture in hundredth parts of the whole. This an- 
fwers immediately the chief queftions in the terms in 
which they are ufually conceived and propofed. The 
two fit ft or leading columns fhow the proportion in gal¬ 
lons, pints, or other cubic meafures, of the mixture, the 
whole quantity being s'ways ioo. The fecond column 
ffiows the correfponding fpecific gravity : fo that we 
can either find the proportion of the ingredients by the 
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obferved fpecinc gravity, or fir.d the gravity reflating Spirituous 
from ar.y proportion of the ingredients. A third co- Liquors; 
lumn fhows how much the hundred meafures of the two 
ingredients fall (hort of making an hundred meafures of 
the compound. A fimple proportion, which can be 
done without the pen, will determine what part of this 
deficiency mull be made up by fpirit. The ufe of this 
table mull now be fo familiar to the reader’s mind* 
that we need not give further inftruflions about it. 

This is followed by another fimilar table, giving an 
immediate anl'wer to the moll ufual queftion, “ Hovtf- 
many meafures of alcohol are there really contained in 
ioo meafures ? This is alfo accompanied by a column of 
condenfation. It would have been fomewhat more ele¬ 
gant, had the fpecific gravities in this table made the 
equable feries and leading column. But we did not ad¬ 
vert to this till we had computed the table, and the la¬ 
bour was too great to be repeated for flight reafons. 

The tables are only for the temperature 6o°. To this 
the fpirituous liquors can always be brought in thefe cli¬ 
mates ; and in cafes where we cannot, a moment’s in>- 
fpeflion of Sir Charles Blagden’s table will point out 
very nearly (or exaftly, by a Ihort computation) th« 
necclfary corre&ions. 


Compound. | 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Cond. 

per 

cent. 

| Compound. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Coud. 

per 

cent. 


Compound. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Cond. 

per 
tent . 

s. 

w. 


S. 

w. 

S. 

w. 

IOO 

0 

0,8250 



66 

34 

0,9073 

2,5 


33 

67 

0,9640 

2,3 
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« In the firft tabid, of which’ the foie intention is to 
ppint out the proportion of ingredients, the fpecific gra¬ 
vities are computed only to four places, which will'al- 
T*£ays give the anfwer true to T L s th part. In the laft, 
which is more immediately interefting to the merchant 
in his tranfadtions with the excife office, the computar 
tion is carried one place further.”' 

The confideration of the firft of thefe two tables w-ill 
ftjrniih fome ufeful information to the reader who is in- 
terefted in thephilpfophy of chemical mixture, and who 
endeavours to inveft-ig.ite the nature of thofe- forces 
which conned the particles of tangible matter. Thefe 
ifiiry with the diftance of the- particle; and therefore 
the law of their adlion, like that of univerfal gravitation,,, 
is to be difcovered by noeafuring their fenfible effedts at 
their various diftances.. Their change of diftance is 
feen in the change of denfity or fpecific gravity. 

Did the individual denfuies of the water and fpirit 
remain unchanged -by- mixture, the fpecific gravity would 
change by equal differences in the feries of mixtures on 
which this table is conftruded ; for the bulk, being-al¬ 
ways the fame, the change of fpecific gravity muft be 
the difference between the weight of the gallon of wa¬ 
ter which isadded.and thatof the gallon of fpirit which 


is taken our. The whole difference of the fpecific gra*~ 
vities of fpirits and water being 1,750 parts in 10,000,. 
the augmentation by each fucceffive change of a meafure- 
of fpirit for a meafure of water would be the 100th 
part of this, or 17,5. But, by taking the fucceffive 
differences of denfity as they occur in the table, we fee 
that they are vaftly greater in the firft additions of wa¬ 
ter, being then about 29 ; after which they gradually 
diminifii to the medium quantity 17J-, when water and 
fpirits are mixed in nearly equal bulks. Tire diffeiea- 
ces of fpecific gravity ftill diminifh, and are reduced to 
9, when about 75,parts of water are mixed with 25 of 
fpirit. The differences now increafe again ; and the 
laft, when 99 parts of water are mixed with 1 patt of 
fpirit, the difference from the fpecific gravity of pure. 
water is above 14. 

The mechanical effedt, therefore, of- the addition of 
a meafure of. water to a great quantity.of fpirit is great¬ 
er than the fimilar effedlof the addition of-a meafure of 
fpirits to a great quantity of-water. What we call me¬ 
chanical effedt is the local motion, the change of diftance 
of the particles, that the corpufcular forces may again 
be in equilibrio. Obferve, too, that this change is, 
greater than in the proportion of the diftance of the . 

particles $. 
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Sj»*ritucu» particle;; for the denfity of water is to that of fpirits 
■Liquors, reaily as 6 to 5, and the changes of specific gravity 
are nearly as 6 to 3. 

We alfo fee that the changing canfe, which produces 
the abfolute condenfation of each ingredient, ceafes to 
operate when 75 parts of water have been mixed with 
25 of alcohol: for the variation of fpecitic gravity, 
from diminifhing comes now to increafe ; and therefore, 
in this particular ftate of compofition, is equable. Things 
are now in the fame ftate as if we were mixing two 
fluids which did not a<ft on each other, but were mutu¬ 
ally difleminated, and whofe fpecific gravities are nearly 
as 9 to 10 ; for the variation 9 of fpecific gravity may 
be conlidered as the 100th part of the whole difference, 
in the fame manner as 17,5 would have been had water 
and alcohol fuftained no contraction. 

The imagination is greatly affifted in the contempla¬ 
tion of geometrical quantity by exhibiting it in its own 
form. Specific gravity, being an expreffion of denfity 
(a notion purely geometrical), admits of this illuftra- 
tion. 

Plate Therefore let AB (fig. 4.) reprefent the bulk of any 
tcccLxxn. m ; xture G f wa t er anc j a l C ohol. The f; ecific gravity of 
water may be reprefented by a line of fuch a length, 
that AB [hall be the difference between the gravities of 
alcohol and water-. Suppofe it extended upwards, to¬ 
wards a, till B a is to A a as iO,ogo to 8250. It will 
fuit our purpofe better to reprefent it by a parallelo¬ 
gram a B F e, of any breadth BF. In this cafe the dif¬ 
ference of the fpecific gravities of alcohol and water 
will be exprefled by the parallelogram ABFE. If there 
were no change produced in the denfity of one or both 
ingredients, the fpecific gravity of the compound would 
increafe as this parallelogram does, and AGHE would 
be the augmentation correfponding to the mixture of 
the quantity A G of alcohol with the quantity GB of 
water, and fo of other mixtures. But, to exprefs the 
augmentation of denfity as it really obtains, we muft 
do it by fome curvilineal area DABCHD, which va¬ 
ries at the rate determined by Sir Charles Blagden’s ex¬ 
periments. This area muft be precifely equal to the 
reCIangle ABFE. It muft therefore fall without it in 
fome places, and be deficient in others. Let DMHKC 
be the curve which correfponds with thefe experiments. 
It is evident to the mathematical reader, that the ordi¬ 
nates LM, GH, I K, &c. of this curve are m the ulti¬ 
mate ratio of the differences of the obferved fpecific gra¬ 
vities. It A *,«/?, &c. are each =5, the little fpaces 
A x J 1 D, « & b it, &c. will be precifely equal to the diffe- 
rencesof rhefpecific gravities 0,8250; 0,8387; 0,8516; 
&c. correfpcnding to the different mixtures of water 
and alcohol. The curve cuts the fide of the parallelo¬ 
gram in K, where the ordinate GK expreffes the mean 
variation of denfity 0,0017,5. IK is the fimalleft va¬ 
riation. The condenfation may be exprefled by draw¬ 
ing a curve dmG kf parallel to DMGKF, making 
■D itzAE. The condenfation is now reprefented by 
the (paces comprehended between this laft curve and 
the abfcifla AGB, reckoning thole negative which lie 
on the other fide of it. This fhows us, not only that 
the condenfation is greateft in the mix'ture AGxGB, 
but alfo that in mixing fuch a compound with another 
AIX IB, there is a rarefiuftion. Another curve ANPOB 
may be drawn, of which the ordinates LN, GP, IO, 
•&c. are proportional to the areas A Lind, AGwD, 


ALGraD ( — AG m d-~- G I f ), &C. This curve fltows Spirituous 
the whole condenfation. .. Liquors 

This manner c f reprefenting the fpecific gravities of „ . J 

. Mir n • • r ® r 1 SplajflllWn# 

mixtures wall fuggeft many curious inferences to fuch as w 

will confider them in the manner of Bofcovich, with a 
view to afcertain the nature of the forces of cohefion 
and chemical affinities : And this manner of viewing the 
fubjedt becomes every day more promifing, in confe- 
quence of our improvements in chemical knowledge-; 
for we now fee, that mechanifm, or motive forces, are 
the caufes of chemical a&ion. We fee in almoft every 
-cafe, that chemical affinities are comparable with me¬ 
chanical preflures ; becaufe the converfion of a liquid in¬ 
to a vapour or gas is prevented by atmofpheric pref. 
fure, and produced by the great chemical agent heat. 

The adtion of heat, therefore, or of the caufe of heat, 
is a mechanical adtion, and the forces are common me¬ 
chanical forces, with which we are familiarly acquaint, 
ed. 

** It may be alfo remarked In the column of contrac¬ 
tions, that in the beginning the contradlions augment 
nearly in the proportion of the quantity of fpirits (but 
more flowly) ; whereas, in the end, the contradlions are 
nearly in the duplicate proportion of the quantity of 
water. This circumftance deferves the confideration 
of the philofopher. We have reprefented it to the eye 
by the curve « g h J.” 

We (hould here take fome notice of the attempt made 
to elude fome paitof the duties, by adding fome ingre¬ 
dient to the fpirits. But our information on this lub- 
jedt is not very exadf; and befules it would be doing 
nofervice to the trader to put fraud more in his power. 

There are fome falts which make a very great augmen- • 
tation of denfity, but they render the liquor unpala¬ 
table. Sugar is frequently ufed with this view; 16 grains 
of refined fugar diffolved in toco grains of proof fpirits 
gave it no fufpicious tafte, and increafed its fpecific gra¬ 
vity from 0,920 to 0,925, which is a very great change, 
equivalent to the addition of -9 grains cf water to a 
mixture of 100 grains of alcohol and 80 of water. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portfmouth and the 
Ifle of Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain 
frequently rendezvous, 

SPITTLE, in phyliology. See Saliva. 

SPITZBERGEN. See Greenland, n° 10. 

SPLACHNUM, in botany : A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of cryptogamia, and order of 7 nuj'ci. 

The anthers are cylindrical, and grow on a large co 
loured apophylis or umbraculum. The calyptra is ca¬ 
ducous. The female ftar grows on a feparate ftem. 

There are fix fpecies, the rubrum, luteum, fphsericum, 
ampullaceuri, vafculofum, anguftatum. Two of thefe 
are natives of Britain. 

1. The ampul!actum, or ere wet fplachnum, is found in 
bogs and marfltes, and often upon cow-dting. It grows in 
thick tufts, and is about two inches high. The leaves 
are oval lanceolate, terminated with a long point or 
beard. The top of the filament or peduncle fwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Linnaeus terms an 
apophyjis cr umbraculum ; upon the top of which is 
placed a cylindrical anthera, like the neck of a crewet. 

The calyptra is conical, and refemb’.es a fmall extin- 
guilher. 

2. The vafculofum, or acorn-fliaped fplachnum, in 
■found upon bogs and cow-dung, and upon the points of 

4 L T 2 ’ reel .1 
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Sfieca ro*ks o* the top of the Highland mountains, as on 
, # Ben Lomond, and in the Ifle of Sky, and elfewhere. 

This differs little from the preceding, and perhaps is 
no more than a variety. The filaments are about an 
inch high. The leaves oval-acute, not fo lanceolate 
and bearded as the other. The apophyfis, and the 
anthera at the top of it, form together nearly an oval 
figure, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophyfis 
being tranfverfely femi-oval, and of a blood-red colour, 
the anthera Ihort and conical. The calyptra is the fame 
as that of die other. The operculum is fkort and ob- 
tufe, and the rim of the anthera has eight large hori¬ 
zontal cilia. The anthera of the other is alfo ciliated, 
but not fo diftinftly. It is an elegant mofs, and very 
diftinguifhable on account of its orange-coloured fila¬ 
ments and dark-ied capfules. 

SPLEEN, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 99. 

SpLEEN-Wert , See Asplenium. 

SPLENETIC, a perfon affii&ed with an obftruftion 
©f the fpleen. 

SPLENT, or Splint, among farriers, a callous in- 
fenfible excrefcence, breeding on the fhank-bone of hor- 
fes. See Farriery, Sedt. xxxi. 

SPLICING, in the fea-language, is the untwifting 
the ends of two cables or ropes, and working the fe- 
veral ftrands into one another by a fidd, fo that they 
become as ftrong as if they were but one rope. 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in time 
of war. Among the ancient Greek?, the fpoils were 
divided among the whole army; only the general’s (hare 
Was larged : but among the Romans, the fpoils belong¬ 
ed to the republic. 

SPOLETTO,a duchy of Italy, bounded on the north 
by the Marquifate of Ancona and duchy of Urbino, on 
the eaft by Farther Abruzzo,on the fouth by Sabina and 
the patrimony of St Peter, and on the weft by Orvie- 
tano and Perugino. It is about 55 miles in length and 
40 in breadth. It was anciently a part of Umbria, and 
now belongs to the Pope.—-The name of the capital ci¬ 
ty is alfo Spohito. It was formerly a large place, but 
in 1703 was ruined by an earthquake; from whence it 
has never recovered itfelf. 

SPOLIATION, in ecclefiaflical law, is an injury 
done by one clerk or incumbent to another, in taking 
the fiuits of his benefice without any right thereunto, 
but under a pretended title. It is remedied by a de¬ 
cree to account for the profits fo taken. This injury, 
when the Jar patranatus % or right of advowfon, doth not 
come in debate is cogn'zable in the fpiritual^rourt: 
as if a patron firft prefents A to a benefice, who & 
inftituted and induced thereto ; and then, upon pre¬ 
tence of a vacancy, the fame patron prefents B to the 
&me living, and he alfo obtains inftitution and induc¬ 
tion. Now if A difputes the faff of the vacancy, 
then that clerk who is kept out of the profits of the 
living, whichever it be, may fue the other in the fpb 
ifitual court for fpoliation, or taking the profits of bis 
benefice. And it fliall there be tried, whether the 
living we ; re or were not vacant 5 upon which the vali¬ 
dity of the fecond clerk’s pietenfiors muft depend. But 
y the right of patronage comes at all into difpute, as if 
£ne patron prefented A, and another patron prefen ted 
B, there the ecclefiaflical court hath no cognizance, pro¬ 
vided the tithes fued for, amount to a fourth part of the 
YaidS of the living* but may be prohibited at the ia- 


ftance of thepatron by the king’s writ of indieavii. So Spondee 
alfo if a clerk, without any colour of title, ejefts ano* I 
ther from his parfonage, this injury muft be redreffed in s P on S‘ 1 * 
the temporal courts : for it depends upon no queftion 
determinable by the fpiritual law (as plurality of bene¬ 
fices or no plurality, vacancy or no vacancy), but is 
merely a civil injury. 

SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot confiding of 
two long fyllables, as omnei. 

SPONMAS, Brasilian or Jamaica Plum, in 
botany; a genus of plants belonging to the clafs of 
decandria, and order of p&ntagynia. The calyx is quin- 
quedentate. The corolla pentapetalous. The fruit 
contains a quinquelocular kernel. There are only two 
fpecies, the mombin and myrobalanus, which appear fo 
much confounded in the deferiptions of different bota* 
nifts, that we do not venture to prefent them to our 
readers. 

SPONGIA, Sponqe, in natural hiftory; a genus 
of animals belonging to the clafs of vermes, and order of 
%oophyta. It is fixed, flexible, and very torpid, grow¬ 
ing in a variety of forms, compofed either of reticula¬ 
ted fibres, or maffes of fmall fpines interwoven together 
and clothed with a living gelatinous flefh, full of fmall 
mouths or holes on its furface, by which it fucks in and 
throws out the water. Fifty fpecies have already been 
difeovered, of which 10 belong to the Biitifh coafts. 

1. Ocitlata, or branched fponge, is delicately foft and 
very much branched ; the branches are a little comprefi- 
fed, grow erect, and often united together. They 
have rows of cells on each margin, that projedf a little. 

This fpecies is of a pale yellow colour, from five to ten 
inches high. The fibres are reticulated, and the Hefb 
or gelatinous part is fo tender, that when it is taken out . 
of the water it foon dries away. It is very common 
round the fea-coaft of Britain and Ireland. This de- 
feription will be better under flood by Plate cccclxxv. 
fig. 2. At b,b, along the edges and on the furface of 
the branches, are rows of fmall papillary holes, through, 
which the animal receives its nourifoment. 

2. Crijlata , or cock’s-comb fponge, is flat, ereft, and 
foft, growing in the fhape of cock’s combs, with rows 
of little holes along the tops, which projeft a little. It 
abounds on the rocks to the eaftward of Haftings in 
Suffex, where it may be feen at low-water. It is com¬ 
monly about three inches long, and two inches high, 
and of a pale yellowish colour. When put into a glafs 
vellel of fea-water, it has been obferved to fuck in and 
fquirt out the water through little mouths along the 
tops, giving evident figns of life. 

3. Stupofa, tow-fponge, or downy branched fponge,, 
is foft like tow, with round branches, and covered with 
fine pointed hairs. It is of a pale yellow colour, and 
about three inches high. It is frequently thrown 011 
the Ihore at Haftings in Suffex. Fig. 2. reprefents this, 
fponge ; but it is lo- clufely covered with a fine down, 
that the numerous fmall holes in its furface are not di£ 
cernible. 

4. Vubotoma, dichotomous or forked fponge, is ft iff, 
branched, with round-, upright, elafticjrranches, cover¬ 
ed with minute hairs. It is found on the coaft of Nor¬ 
way, and alfo, according to Berkenhout, on the Cor- 
nifo and Yorkfhire coafts. ,It is of - p,.le yellow colour,, 
and full of. very minute gores, guarded by minute fpines*. 
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Spongia. 5. Ureris or tomer.tofa, flinging fponge, or crumb of 
'•*’bread fponge, is of many forms, full of pores, very 
brittle and foft, and intei woven with very minute fpines. 
It is full of fmall protuberances, wi h a hole in each, by 
which it fucks in and throws out the water. It is very 
common on the Britilh coall, and is frequently feen fur¬ 
rounding fucufes. It is found alfo on the (bores of 
North America, Africa, and in the Eaft Indies. When 
newly taken out of the fea, it is of a bright orange co¬ 
lour, and full of gelatinous flefh; but when dry, it be¬ 
comes whidlh, and when broken has the appearance of 
crumb of bread. If rubbed on the hand, it will raife 
bliflers ; and if dried in an oven, its power of hinging 
is much increafed, efpecially that variety of it which 
is found on the fea-coaft of North America. 

6. Palmata, palmated fponge, is like a hand with fin¬ 
gers a little divided at the top. The mouths are a 
little prominent, and irregularly difpofed on the furface. 
It is found on the beach at Brighthelmftone. It is of 
a reddifh colour, inclining to yellow, and of the fame 
foft wooly texture with the fpongia oculata, fig. 4.. 

7. Coronata , coronet fponge, is very fmall, confiding 
of a fingle tube furrounded at top by a crown of little 
fpines. The tube is open at the top. The rays that 
eompofe the little crown are of a bright, fhining pearl 
colour ; the body is of a pale yellow. It has been 
found in the harbour of Emfworth, between Suflex and 
Hampftiire. 

8. Botryaides, grape fponge, is very tender and 
branched, as if in bunches: the bunches are hr How, 
and are made up of oblong oval figures having the ap¬ 
pearance of grapes ; and each bunch is open at top. 
This fpecies is of a bright, fhining colour. The open¬ 
ings at the top are evidently the mouths by which the 
animal imbibes and difcharges moidure. When the 
furface is very much magnified, it appears covered with 
little maffes of triple, equidillant, fhining fpines. 

9. Lacujlris, creeping fponge, has eretft, cylindrical, 
and obtufe branches. It is found in lakes in Sweden 
and England. 

10. FinviiitiUs, river fponge, is green, ereft, brittle, 
and irregularly difpofed in numerous tranches. It 
abounds in many parts of Europe, in the frefh rivers of 
Ruffia and England, but particularly in the river 
Thames. It fcarcely exhibits any fymptoms of life, is 
•f a filhy fmell: its pores or months are fometimes 
filled with green gelatinous globules. It differs very 
little from the lacudris. 

So early as the days cf Aridotle fponges were fup- 
pofed to poffefs animal life $ the perfons employed in 
eollefling them having obferved them (brink when torn 
from, the rocks, thus exhibiting fymptoms of fenfation. 
The fame opinion prevailed in the time of Pliny : But 
no attention was paid to this fubjeft till Count Mar- 
figli examined them, and declared them vegetables. Dr 
Peyfonell, in a paper which he fent to the Royal So¬ 
ciety in the year 1752-, and in a feeor.d in 1757, af¬ 
firmed they were not vegetables, but the produftion of 
animals ; and has accordingly deferibed the animals, and 
the procefs which they performed in making the 
fponges.. Mr Ellis in the year 1762,, was at great 
pains to difeover thefe animals. For this purpofe he 
diflecled the fpongia tirers, and was furprifed to find a 
great number of fmall worms of the genus of nereis or 
fea-fcolopendra, which had pierced the if way through 


the foft fubftance of the fponge in quell of a- fafe re- Prtrfw 
treat. That this was re.illy the cafe, he was fully a flit- II 

red of, by infpecling a number of fpecimens of the 
fame f rt of fponge, juft frefh from the fea. tie put 
them into aglafs filled with fea-water ; and then,inftead 
of feeing any of the lit’le animals which Dr Peyfonell 
deferibed, he obferved the papillae or fmall holes with 
which the papillae are furrounded contract and dilate' 
themfelves. He examined another variety of the fame 
fpecies of fponge, and plainly perceived the fmall tubes 
infpire and expire the wa'er. He therefore concluded, 
that the fponge is an animal, and that the ends rr 
openings of the branched tubes are the mouths by 
which it receives its nouriihment, and difcharges its ex¬ 
crements. 

SPONSORS, among Chriftians, are thole perfons 
who, in the office of baptifm, anfwer or are fureties 
for the perfons baptized. 

SPON TANEOUS, a term applied to fuch motions 
of the body and operations of the mind as we perform' 
of ourfelves without any conftraint. 

SPOON bill, in ornithology. See Platalea. 

SPOONING, in the fea language* is faid of a (hip, 
v'hieh being under fail in a llorm at fea,,is unable to 
bear it, and confequently forced to go right before the- 
wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient aftronomers, a name 
given to fuch flars as vere not included in any conftel- 
lation. 

SPORADIC diseases, among phyficians, are fuch 
as feize particular perfons at any time or feafon, and in 
any place ; in which fenfe they are diftinguiffied from 
epidemical and endemkal difeafes. 

SPOTS, in aftronomy, certain places of the fun's or 
moon’s dilk, obferved to be either more bright or dark 
than the reft ; and accordingly called facule isf maiulau. 

See A stronomy -Index. 

SPOTS WOOD (John), archbifiiop of St An¬ 
drew’s in Scotland, was defcendeJ fiom the lairds of 
Spotfwood in the Merfe, and was born in the year 
1565. He was educated in the univerfity of Glafgow,,. 
and fucceeded his father in the parfonage of Caldtr 
when but r8 years of age. In 1601 he attended Lodo- 
wick duke of Lennox as his chaplain, in an embafly to 
the court of Fiance for confirming the ancient amity 
between the two nations, and returned in the ambaffit-. 
dor’s retinue through England. When he entered in¬ 
to the archbiffiopric of Glafgow, he found there was- 
not tool. Sterling of yearly revenue left; yet fuch. 
was his care for his fucceffors, that he greatly impro-. 
ved it, and much to the fatisfaftion of his- diocefe. Af¬ 
ter having filled this fee 11 years, he was raifed to that 
of St Andrew’s in ifirj, and made primate and metro¬ 
politan of all Scotland. He prefickd infeveial alfem-. 
bliss for reiloiing the ancient dtfeipline, and bringing 
the church of Scotland to lbme fort of uniformity with 
that of England. He continued in high efteem with 
king James I. nor was he lefs valued by king Charles I. 
who was crowned by him in 163$, in the abbey- 
church of Holy rood houfe. In 1635, upon the death 
of the earl of Kinnoul chancellor of Scotland, our pri¬ 
mate was advanced to that port ; but had fcarcely held 
it four years, when the confufions beginning in Scot¬ 
land, he was obliged to retire into England ; and being 
broken with age, grief, and llckntfs, died at London iu 
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Spout 1639, and was interred in Weftminfler-abbey. He wrote cerning the origin of fountain?, and great pain; have Spring, 

II A Hiftory of the Church of Scotland from the year been taken both by the members of the Royal Society 

203 to the reign of king James VI. in folio. and thofe of the Academy of Scien:es at Paris, in or- 

SPOUT, or Water-S pout. See Water Spout. der to afcertain the true caufe of it. It was Ariftotle’s 

Spout-F// 7 j. See Solsn. opinion, and held by inoft of the ancient philolophers 

SPRAT (Dr Thomas), bifhop of R'chefter, was after him, that the air contained in the caverns of the 
born in 1636. Pie had his education at Oxford, and earth, being condenfed by cold near its furface, was 
after the Reftoration enered into holy orders. He thereby changed into water ; and that it made its way 
"became fellow of the Royal Society,' chaplain to through, where it could find a paflage. But we have 
George duke of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordi- no experience of any fuch tranfmutation of air into wa¬ 
nary to king Charles II. In 1667 lie publilhed the ter. 

Hiftory of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr Cow- Thofe who imagine that fountains owe their origin 
ley ; who, by bislaft will, left to his care his printed to waters-brought irom the fea by fubterraneous dufts, 
works and MSS. which ■‘were accordingly publilhed by give a tolerable account how they lofe their faltnefs 
.him. In 1668 he was inftalled prebendary of Weft- by percolation as they pafs through the earth: but they 
minifter; in 1680., was appointed canon of Windfor ; find great difficulty in explaining by what power the 
in 1683, dean of Weftminfter ; and in 1684, confecrated water rifes above the level of the fea to near the tops 
to the bilhopric of Rocbefter. He was clerk of the clo- of mountains, where fprings generally abound ; it be- 


fet to kingjames II. ; in .1685, was made dean of the 
chapel royal; and the year following, was appointed 
one of the commiftioners for ecclefiaftical affairs. In 
1692 his lordlhip, with feveral other perfons, “was 
• charged wfthtreafon by two men, who drew up an af- 
fi ciation, in which they whefe names were fubfcribed 
declared their refolution to reltore king James; to feize 
the princefs of Orange, dead or alive ; and to be ready 
with 30,000 men to meet king James whim he fliould 
land. To this they put the name of Sancroft, Sprat, 
Marlborough, Salilbui y, and others. The bifhop was 
arreftsd, and kept at araeflenger’s, under a ftrift guard, 
for eleven days. His houfe was fearched, and his pa¬ 
pers fiized, among which nothing was found of a trea¬ 
sonable appearance, except one memorandum, in the 
following words : Thorough-paced doSrlne. Being alli¬ 
ed at his examination the meaning of the words, he 
laid that, about 20 years before, curiofity hadledhim 
to hear Daniel Burgefs preach ; and that being ftruck 
with his account of a certain kind of dodtrine, which 
-he faid entered at cne ear, and pacing through ■the bead 
went out at the oiher, he had inferted the memorandum 
in his table-book, that he might not lofe the fubftance 
of fo flrange a fermon. His innocence being proved, 
he was fet at liberty, when he publilhed an account of 
his examination and deliverance ; which made fuch an 
impreffion upon him, that he commemorated it through 
life by an yearly day of thankfgiving. He lived to the 
79th year of his age, and died May 20. 1713. His 
works, befides a few poems of little value, are, “ The 
Hiftory of the Royal Society “ The Life of Cow¬ 
ley “ The Anfwer to Sorbiere “ The Hiftory of 
the Rye-houfe Plot /’ “ The Relation of his own Ex- 
aminntiont” and a volume of “ Sermons.” Drjohnfon 
fays, “ I have heard it obferved, with great juftnefs, 
that every hookas of a different kind, and that each has 
its diftindt and charadferiilical excellence.” 

S?rat, in ichthyology. See Cl.upea. 

SPRAY, the fprinkling of the fea, which is driven 
from the top of a wave in ftormy weather. It differs 
from fpoon drift, as being only blown occafionallyfrom 
the broken furface of a high wave ; whereas the latter 
continues to fly horizontally along the fea, without in- 
-termiffion, during the excefs of a temped; or hurricane. 

SPRING, in natural hiftory, a fountain or fource of 
xfflvater rifing out of the ground. 

Many have been the conjectures of philofqphers con¬ 


ing contrary to die laws of hydroftatics, that a fluid 
fliould rile in a tube above die level of its fource. How¬ 
ever, they have found two ways whereby they endea¬ 
vour to extricate themfelves from this difficulty. The 
one is that of Des Cartes, who imagines, that after 
the water is become frefti by percolation, it is raifed 
out of the caverns of the earth in vapour towards its 
furface; where meeting with rocks near the tops oF 
mountains in the form of arches or vaults, if flicks to 
them, and runs down their fides, (like water in an 
alembic), till it meets with proper receptacles, from 
which it fupplies the fountains. Now this is a mere 
hypothefis, without foundation or probability : for, in 
the firft place, we know of-no internal heat of the earth 
to caufe fuch evaporation ; or if that were allowed, yet 
it is quite incredible that there fliould be any caverns fo 
fmooth and void of protuberances as to anfwer the ends 
of an alembic, in colletfting and condenfing the vapours 
together in every place where fountains arlfe. There 
are others (as, Varenius, &c.) .who fuppofe that the wa¬ 
ter may rife through the pores of the earth, as through 
capillary tubes by attraiftion. But hereby they fhow, 
that they are quite unacquainted with what relates to 
the motion of a fluid through fuch tubes: for when a 
capillary tube opens into a cavity at its upper end, or 
grows larger and larger, fo as to ceafe to be capillary 
at that end, the water will not afeend through that tube 
-into the cavity, or beyond where the tube is capillary ; 
becaufie that pan of the periphery of the cavity, which 
is partly above the furface of the water and partly be¬ 
low it, is not of the capillary kind. Nay, if the ca- 
jvity is continually fupplied with water, it will be at- 
tra-fted into the capillary tube, and run down it as 
through a funnel, if the lower end is immerged in the 
fame fluid, as in this cafe it is fuppofed to be. 

It has been a generally received opinion, and much 
-efpoufed by Mariotte (a diligent obferver of nature), 
that.therife of fprings is owing to the rams and melted 
fhow- According to him, the rain-water which falls 
•upon the hills and mountains, penetrating the furface, 
meets with clay or rocks contiguous to each other; 
along which it runs, w ithout being able to penetrate 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the mountain, 
or to a confiderable diftance from the top, it breaks 
out of the ground, and forms fprings. 

In order to examine this opinion, Mr Perrault, De 
la Hire, and D. Sideleau, endeavoured to make an 

eftiraate 
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Sj>rin". eftimate of the quantity of rain rnd fnow that fall; in 
the fpace of a year, to fee whether it would be fuffici- 
cnt to afford a quantity of water equal to that which is 
annually difcharged into the fea by the rivers. The re- 
fult of their inquiries was, that the quantity of rain and 
fnow which fell in a year into a cylindrical veffel would 
fill it (if fecured from evaporating) to the height of 
about nineteen inches. Which quantity D. Sideleau 
fliowed was not fufficient to fupply the rivers; for that 
thofe of England, Ireland, and Spain,, difcharge a 
greater quantity of water annually* than the rain, ac¬ 
cording to that experiment, is able to fupply. Befides 
which, another obfervation was made by them at the 
fame time, viz. that the quantity of water railed in va¬ 
pour, one year with another, amounted to about thirty- 
two inches, which is thirteen more than falls in rain : a 
plain indication that the water of fountains is not fup- 
plied by rain and melted fnow. 

Thus the true caufe of the origin of fountains re¬ 
mained undilcovered, till Dr Halley,.in making his ce- 
leftial obfervations upon the tops of the mountains- at 
St Helena, about 800 yards above the level of the fea, 
found, that the quantity of vapour which fell there (even 
when the fky was clear) was fo great, that it very much 
impeded his obfervations, by covering his glaffes with 
water every half quarter of an hour ; and upon that he 
attempted to determine by experiment the quantity of 
vapour exhaled from the i'urface of the fea, as far as it 
rifes from heat, in order to try whether that might be 
a fufficient fupply for the water continually difcharged 
by fountains. The procefs of his experiment was as 
follows : He took a veffel of water failed to the fame 
degree with that of fea water, in which he placed a ther¬ 
mometer ; and by means of a pan of coals brought the 
water to the fame degree of heat, which is obferved to 
be that of the air in our hotted fummer; this done, he 
fixed the-veffel of water with the thermometer in it to 
one end of a pair of fcaies, and exactly counterooiied it 
with weights on the other : then, at the end of two 
Ilnurs, he found, by the alteration made in the weight 
of the veffel, that about a fixtieth part of an inch of 
the depth of the w'ater was gone off in vapour ; and 
therefore, in twelve hours, one-tenth of an inch would 
have gone of. Now this accurate obferver allows the 
Mediterranean Sea to be forty degrees long, and four 
broad, (the broader parts compenfating for the narrow¬ 
er, fo that its whole furface is 160 fquare degrees) ; 
which, according to the experiment, muff yield at lead 
5,280,000,000 tons of water : in which account no re- 
gatd is had to the wind and the agitation of the furface 
of the fea, both, which undoubtedly promote the evapo¬ 
ration. 

It remained now to compare this-quantity of water 
with that which is daily conveyed into the fame fea by 
the rivers. The only way to do which was to compare 
them with fome known river ; and accordingly he takes 
his computation from. the. river Thames ; and,.to avoid 
all objections, makes allowances, probably greater than 
what were abfolutely neceffary. 

The Mediterranean receives the following confider- 
able rivers, viz. the Iberus, the Rhone, the Tyber, the 
Po, the Danube, the Niefter, the Boryfthenes, the Ta- 
nais, and the Nile. Each of thefe he fuppofes to bring 
down ten times as much water as the Thames, whereby 
hie allows for. finally, rivers which fall into the lame. fea. * 
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The Thames, then, he finds by menfuraiion to difcharge opm-j 
about 20,300,000 tens of water a-day. If therefore 
the' above-faid nine rivers yield ten times as much water 
as the Thames doth, it will follow, that all cf them to¬ 
gether yield but 1827 millions of tons in a day, which 
is but little more than one-third of what is proved to be 
raifed in vapour out of the Mediterranean in the fame 
time. We have therefore from hence a fource a bun-, 
dantly fufficient for the fupply of fountains. 

Now having found that the vapour exhaled from 
the fea is a fufficient fupply for the fountains, lie pro¬ 
ceeds in the next place-to confider the manner in which, 
they are raifed ; and how they are condenfed into water 
again, and conveyed to the fources of fptir.gs. 

In order to this, he confiders, that if an atem 0/ 
water was expanded into a (hell or bubble, fo as to be 
ten times as bag in diameter as when it war. water, that 
atom w 1 uld'ome fpecifically lighter than air ; and 
therefore would me fo long as the warmtlf which firth 
fepuared it from the .face of the water fliould;conti¬ 
nue to <. !, ffend it to the fame degree ; and confcquently,. 
that vao'.urs r av be raifed from the furface of the fea 
in that m.inner*;>]’! they arrive at a certain height in tire 
atmofphere, at which they find air of equal fpecific gra¬ 
vity with ihemielves. Here they will float till, being 
condenfed by cold', they become fpecifically heavier than 
the air,, and fall down in dew; or being driven by the 
winds againft the (ides of mountains (many of which 
far furpafs the ufual height to which the vapours would 
of themfelves afeend), are compelled by the dream of 
the air to mount up with it to the tops of them ; where 
being condenfed into water, they prefently precipitate,, 
and gleeting down by the crannies of the flones, part 
of them enters into the caverns of the hills; which be¬ 
ing once filled, all the overplus of water that comes thi¬ 
ther runs overby the lowed place, and breaking out by 
the Tides of the hills forms Tingle fprings. Many of thefe 
running: down by the valleys between the ridges of the 
hilh, and coming to unite, form little rivulets or brooks 5.... 
many of thefe again meeting in one common valley, and 
gaining the plain ground, being grown lefs rapid, be¬ 
come a river ; and many of thefe being united in one 
common channel, make fuch dreams as the Rhine and 
the Danube; w hich latter* he obferves, one would 
hardly think to be a collection of water condenfed out 
of vapour, unlefs we confider how vaft a tradl of ground* 
that river drains, and that it is-the fum of all thofe fpringa- 
xvhich break out on the fouth fide of the Carpathian 
mountains, and on the north fide of the.immenfe ridge 
of the Alps, which is one continued chain of mountains 
from Switzerland to the Black Sea. 

Thus one part of the vapours which are blown on 
the land is returned by the rivers into the fe.a from 
whence it came. Another part falls into the fea before 
it reaches the land ; and this is the reafim. why the ri¬ 
vers do not return fo much water into the Mediterra- 
nean as is raifed in vapour.. A third part falls on the 
low lands, where it affords nourifhment to plants ; yet 
it does not reft there, but is again exhaled in vapour by 
the aCtion of the fun, and is either carried by the wind? 
to the fea to fall in rain or dew there, or elfe to the 
mountains to become the fources ©f fprings. 

However, it is not to be fuppofed that all fountains 
are owing to one and the fame caufe; but that fome 
proceed from rain and melted fnow, which, fubfiding- 

tbrough*. 
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Spring, through the furface of the earth, makes its way into 
certain cavities, and thence ilTues ont in the form of 
fprings ; becaufe the waters of feveral are found to in- 
creafe and diminifh in proportion to the rain which falls : 
that others again, efpecially fuch as are fait, and fpring 
near the fea-lhore, owe their origin to fea-water perco¬ 
lated through the eaith; and fome to both thefe caufes: 
though without doubt moft of them, and efpecially 
fuch as fpring near the tops of high mountains, receive 
their watev* from vapours, as before explained. 

This reafoning cf Dr Halley’s is confirmed by 
more recent obfervations and difeoveries. It is now 
found, that though water is a tolerable conductor of 
the eledric fluid, dry earth is an eledric per fe, con¬ 
sequently the dry land mull always be in an eledrified 
Hate compared with the ocean, unlefs in fuch particu¬ 
lar cafes as are mentioned under the article Earth- 
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Places. 

Briftol, 

Buxton, 

Matlock, 

Bath, 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Barege, 

Pifa, 

Caroline baths 
in Bohemia, 
Iceland, 


Springs. 

St Vincent’s or 
the hot well. 
Gentleman’s bath, 

King’s bath. 


futi- 


de¬ 
gree of heat. 


84 

82 

69 

”y 

146 
122 
104 


I.cweft de¬ 
gree of heat. 

76 


”3 

,136 


Spring. 


*quake, n° 82. It is alfo well known, that fuch bodies 
as are in an eledrified (late, whether plus or minus, will 
attrad vapour, or other light fubflances that come near 
them. Hence the vapours that are raifed from the 
■ocean mull neceffarily have a tendency to approach the 
land in great quantity, even without the affiftance of 
the wind, though this laft muft: undoubtedly contribute 


Prudel or 

ous, i6j 

Geyzer, 212 

In cold countries, where congelation takes place, the 
heat of the earth is confiderably above the freezing 
point, and continues fo through the whole year. From 
experiments that have been made in mines and deep pits, 
it appears that this heat is uniform and ftationary at a 
certain depth. But as the heat of thefe fprings far 
exceeds the common heat of the internal parts of the 
eaith, it mull be occafioned by caufes peculiar to cer¬ 
tain places ; but what thefe caufes are it is no eafy mat¬ 
ter to determine. We are certain, indeed, that hot 
fprings receive their heat from fome fubterranean caufe ; 


greatly towards the fame purpofe, as Dr Halley jufliy' but it is a matter of difficulty to inveftigate how this 


obferves. In like manner, the higher grounds are al¬ 
ways in a more eledrified (late than the lower ones: 
and hence the vapours having once left the ocean and 
approached the (bore, are attraded by the high moun¬ 
tains ; of wffiich Mr Pennant gives an inllance in Snow¬ 
don. Hence we may fee the reafbit why fprings are fo 
common in the neighbourhood of mountains, they be¬ 
ing fo advantageoufly formed in every refned for col- 
leding and condenfing the vapours into water. 

The heat of fprings is generally the fame with 
the mean temperature of the atmofphere. The mean 
temperature of the fouth of England is 48° ; in 
Scotland, near Edinburgh, it is 45 0 ; in the north 
of Ireland it is 48°, and on the fouth coall about 
51 °. At Upfal, in Sweden, it is 43 0 , and in Paris 
53®. According to accurate experiments made by 
eminent philofophers, the heat of the fprings in thefe 
different countries correfponds with the medium tem- 
peratuie. We have not heard that fimilar experiments 
have been made in other countries, or we Ihould have 
been careful to colled them. We do not, however, 
doubt but they have been made in moll countries of 
Europe ; yet we fufped little attention has been paid 
jo this fubjed within the tropical regions. 

Though this coincidence of the heat of fprings with 
the mean temperature of the climate where they flow, 
feems to be a general fad, yet it admits of many ex¬ 
ceptions. In many parts of the world there are fprings 
which not only exceed the mean temperature, but even 
the ilrongeft meridian heat ever known in the torrid re¬ 
gions. The following table will give a diftind notion 
pf the degrees of heat which different fprings have been 
found to poffefs, according to the experiments of phi¬ 
lofophers. It is neceffary to remark, that experiments 
made upon the fame fprings, made by different perfons, 
vary a little from one another, which may be owing to 
many accidents eafily accounted for. Where this is 
the cafe, we (hall mention both the lowed and higheft 
•degree of heat which has been alcribed to the fame 
i(j>ring, according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

1 


heat is produced and preferved. Theories, however, 
have been formed on this fubjed. The fubterranean 
heat has been aferibed to the eledrical fluid, and to a 
great body of fire in the centre of the earth : But we 
fufped that the nature of the eledrical fluid and its ef- 
feds are not fufficiently underftood. As to the fuppo- 
fltion that the heat of fprings is owing to a central fire, 
it is too hypothetical to require any refutation. From 
what then does this heat originate, and whence is 
the fuel which has produced it for fo many ages ? To 
enable us to anfwer thefe quellions with precifion, more 
information is neceffary than we have hitherto obtained 
refpeding the' ftrudure of the internal parts of the 
earth. It is peculiarly requifite that we Ihould be made 
acquainted with the fotfils which are mod common in 
thofe places where hot fprings abound. We Ihould 
then perhaps difeover that hot fprings always pafs thro’ 
bodies of a combuftible nature. It is well known to 
chemills, that when water is mixed with the vitriolic 
acid, a degree of heat is produced fuperior to that of 
boiling water. It is alfo an eftablilhed fad, that when 
Water meets with pyrites, that is, a mixture of fulphur 
and iron, a violent inflammation takes place. If, there¬ 
fore, we could prove that thefe materials exift in the ftra- 
ta from which hot fprings are derived, we Ihould be en¬ 
abled to give a fatisfadory account of this curious pheno¬ 
menon. As fome apology for thisfuppofition, we may 
add, that mod of the hot iprings mentioned above have 
been found by analyfis to be impregnated with fulphur, 
and fome of them with iron. It muft, however, beac- Gra , L 
knowledged, that the hot fprings of Iceland, which are t en from 
212°, the heat of boiling water, according to an accurate Germany 
analyfis of their contents by the ingenious Dr Black, and Swit- 
were neither found to contain iron nor fulphur. It zerland, 
will therefore, perhaps, be neceffary that we Ihould wait 
with patience, and continue to colled fads, till the Sci¬ 
ences of chemiftry and mineralogy fhall be fo far ad¬ 
vanced as to enable us to form a permanent theory on 
this fubjed. 

Springs are of different kinds. Some are p.rennial, 

or 
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faring or continue to Row during the whole year; others flow SPUNK, in botany. See Boletus. Pp- 

H only during the rainy feaions ; fome ebb and flow. At SPUR, a piece of metal confiding of two branches 11 

Spun. Torbay there is one of this kind, which ebbs and flows encompaffing a horfeman’s heel, and a rowel in form 
five ( r fix inches every hour. There is another near of a ftar, advancing out behind to prick the horfe. 

Corifo in Italy, wiiich ebbed and flowed three times a Spup.-Wingei Water Hen. See Parra. 

day in the lime of Pliny, andLcontinues to do fo (till. A SPURGE, in botany. See Euphorbia. 

fpring near Henly fotfietirpes*flows for two years to- SruRGE-Laurel. See Daphne. 

gether, and then dries up for an equal period. The SPURREY, in botany. See Spergula. 


caule of this is explained under tiie article Rydrosta- 
tics, n° 26. For the ingredients found in fprings, 
fee Mineral Waters , amZWatfr. 

Spring, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tem¬ 
pered tteu, or other elaftic fubftance, which being 
wound up ferves to put machines in motion by its ela- 
flicity, or endeavours to unbend itfelf; fuch is the fpring 
cf a watch, clock, or the like. 

Spring, Ver, in cofmography, denotes one of the 
feafiins of the year; commencing, in the northern parts 
of the world, on the. day the fun enters the firfi degree 
of Aries, which is about the 10th day of March, and 
ending w’hen the fun leaves Gemini; or, more Aridity 
and generally, the fpring begins on the day when the 
■difiance of the fun’s meiidian altitude from the zenith, 
being on the increafe, u at a medium between the greateft 
and lead. The end t f the fpring coincides with the be¬ 
ginning of fummer. See Summer. 

Spring Tide . See Astronomy-Zw^x, and Tide. 

Burning Springs. See Burning- Springs. 

Springer, or Si'RiNG-Bok , in zoology. See Capra. 

SPRIT, a fmall boom or pole which erotics the fail 
of a boat diagonally, from the mad to the upper 
hindmod corner of the fail, which it is ufed to extend 
and elevate ; the lower end of the fprit reds in a fort cf 
wreath or collar called the /matter, which encircles the 
inad in that place. 

SPR 1 TSAIL. See Sail and Ship. 

Spritsail -1 op/iil. See Sail and Shit. 

SPRUCE -tree. See Pinus. 

SiRucE-Beer, a cheap and wbolefome liquor, which 
is thus made : Take of water 16 gallons, and boil the 
half of it. Put the water thus boiled, while in lull hear, 
to the relerved cold part, which fliould be previoufly 
put into a barrel or other veil’el; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molalfes, with a few table fpooniuls of the 
effence of fpruce, dirring the whole well together; add 
half a pint of yead, and keep it in a temperateSitua¬ 
tion, with the bung hole open, for two days, till the 
fermentation be abated. Tnen clofe it up or bottle it 
off, and it will be fit for being drunk in a few days 
afterwards. In North America, and perhaps in other 
countries, where the black and white fpruce-firs abound, 
indead of adding the /fence of the fpruce at the fame 
time with the molalles, they make a decodfion of 
the leaves and fmall branches of thefe trees, and find 
the liquor equally good. It is a powerful anti- 
fcorbutic, and may prove very ufcful in long lea voy¬ 
ages. 

SPUNGE, or Sponge. SeeSpoNGiA. 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning of the infide 
of a gun with a fpunge, in order to prevent any fpavks 
cf fire from remaining in it, which would endanger 
the life of him that Ihould load it again. 

SPUN-yarn, among failors, is a kind of line made 
from rope yarn, and ufed for feeing or fattening 
things together. 

Vol. XVII. 


SPY, a perfon hired to watch the actions, motion?, 
&c. of another ; particularly what palfes in a camp. 
When a fpy is difeovered, he is hanged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes a body 
of hoife vthofe number of men is not fixed ; but is 
ufually from 100 to 200. 

Squadron of Ships, either implies a detachment of 
flops employed on any particular expedition, or the 
third part of a naval armament. 

SQUADS, in a military fenfe, are certain divifions 
of a company into fo many fquads, generally into three 
or four. The ufe of forming companies into as many 
fquads of infpedtion as it has ferjeants and corporals, 
is proved by thofe regiments who have pradtifed that 
method; as by it the irregularity of the foldiers is con- 
fiderably reftrained, their drefs improved, and the dis¬ 
cipline cf the regiment in general mod remarkably for¬ 
warded. Every officer Ihould have a roll of his com¬ 
pany by fquads, 

SQJJALL, a fudden and violent blad of wind, ufu¬ 
ally occalicned by the interruption and reverberation of 
the wind from high mountains. Thefe are very frequent 
in the Mediterranean, particularly that part of it which 
is known by the name of the Levant, as produced by 
the repulfion and new ditedfion which the wind meets 
with in its paffage between the various lflands ol the 
Archipelago. 

SQUALUS, Shark, in ichthyology ; a genus ar¬ 
ranged by Linnaeus under the clafs of amphibia, and the 
■order of nantes, but by Gmelin referred to the clafs of 
pijees, and order of chendcopta ygii. The head is obtufe ; 
on the (ides of the neck there is from 4 to 7 femilun ir 
fpiracles. The eyes are oblong, vertical, half covered, 
and before the foramen temporale. The mouth is fitua- 
ted in the anterior and lower part of the head, and is 
armed with fevcral rows of teeth, which are ferrated, 
acute, partly moveable and partly fixed, and unequal in 
form. The body is oblong, tapering and rough, with 
very tender prickles. The ventral fins are much left 
than the pectoral, and are lituated round the anus and 
genitals. There are 32 fpecies ; the ifabella canicula 
or greater dog-fifh ; catulus or fmaller dog-fi(h ; ftellaris ; 
galeiu or tope ; multelus or fmooth hound ; cirratus ; 
barbatus or barbu ; tigrinus or tigre ; Africaaus or 
galonre ; ccellatus or oeille ; zygieua or balance-fifli; 
tiburo or pantouflier of Brouffonet; grifeus or grifet; 
vulpes or fea fox ; longicaudus; glaucus or blue lhark ; 
cornubius, porbeagle, or beaumaris-fhark; cinereus or 
perlon ; maximus ; carcharias or white fhark ; priltis 
or feie; fpinofus or bouele ; acanthias or picked dog 
fifh ; fernandinus ; fpinax or lagre ; fquamofus or ecail- 
lcux ; centnna or humantin ; indicu. ; Ameiicanus or 
liohe ; fquacina or anyel fifh ; maffafa ; and kumal. The 
fohowh.g are the mod remarkable : 

1 The ifabella has a wrinkly (potted fkin, and the 
anterior dcrftl Sn is perpendicular to the abdominal fine. 
The body is fomewhat flat; the head fbort, large, and 
4 X obtufe. 
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Equalus. obtufe. The teeth are difpofed in fix rows, comprefled, 
fhort, and triangular, having a notch on each fide of 
their bales. The eyes are funk ; the ii is is of a copper 
colour, and the pupil is black and oblong. The fins 
of the back are almoft fquare ; the caudal fin is divided 
into two lobes and the lateral line is parallel to the 
back. The upper part of the body is of a reddifh afh- 
colour, with blackifh fpots difpofed irregularly. The 
under part is of a dirty white hue. This fpecies is 
found near New Zealand, and is'about 2\ feet long. 

2. Canieula , greater dog-fifti, or fpotted fhark, is 
diftinguifhed by large noflrils, which are covered by 
a lobe and worm-fhaped flap, or by the pofition of the 
anal fin, which is at an equal diftance from the anus 
and tail. The body is fpotted ; the head is fmall, with 
a fhort fnout ; the eyes are oblong ; the iris whitifh ; 
the mouth is large and oblong, armed with three rows 
of teeth ; the tongue is cartilaginous ; the anus is be¬ 
fore the middle of the body; the firll dorfal fin is be¬ 
hind the ventral fins ; the other, which is lefs, is almoft 
oppofite the anal fin ; the caudal fin is narrow and mar- 
ginated. This fpecies is found in almoft every fea, is 
about four feet long, extremely voracious, generally 
feeding on fifties, and is long lived. , The fkin, which 
is fpotted like a leopard’s, is ufed when dried for vari¬ 
ous purpoles. 

3. Catulus, fmaller dog fifh, has a large head; the 
pupil of the eyes is black ; the iris white ; the fnout is 
of a bright hue ; the mouth, which is large, is fituated 
between the noflrils, and is armed with four rows of 
teeth, ferrated with three points, bent inwards; thofe in 
the middle between the two mandibles are longer than 
the reft. The tongue is broad and fmooth ; the fpira- 
oles are five; the back is tapering and yellowifh ; the 
Aides are fomewhat comprefled ; the tail longer than the 
body, and the caudal fin is narrow and marginated ; the 
anterior anal and dorfal fins are behind the ventral; the- 
pofterior dorfal fin is oppofite to the anal. It inhabits 
the Mediterranean, Northern, and Indian Ocean, and 
is two or three feet long. 

4. Stcllaris, or greater cat fifh. The head is mark¬ 
ed with points; the abdominal fins are united and fharp 
at the apex ; the dorfal fins extend almoft to the tail ; 
the fkin is reddifh, marked with black fpots of different 
fizes, and is of a dirty afli colour below. It is from two 
ro fix feet long ; refembles the canicula, but diftinguifh- 
ed by larger and fewer fpots, by a fnout fomewhat longer, 
a tail fomewhat fhorter, and noflrils almoft {hut. It 
brings forth 19 or 20 young at a time. It inhabits the 
European leas, living chiefly on fhell fifh, mollufcte, 
and other fmall fifties. The dorfal fins are equal; the 
anterior one being behind the middle of the body, 
and the pofterior one being a little behind the anal. 

5. Tigrinus, or tigre, is about 15 feet long ; the body 
is lone, of unequal tbicknefs, black,, interfperled with 
white ltr pes and fpots, irregularly and tranfverfely.— 
The head is large ; the mouth low and tranfverfe, the 
upper jaw having two curls; the upper lip is thick and 
prominent; there are five fpiracles on each fide, the two 
feift being united fo as to give the appearance only of 
four; the mandibles are armed with very fmall. pointed 
teeth ; the tongue is fhort and thick; the eyes fmall 
and oblong; the pupil azure coloured ; the iris black. 
The abdomen is broad ; the pefloral fins are broad, and 
sounded at tbs extremity. Thaanterior dorfal is oppo¬ 


fite to the ventral fins, and the pofterior dorfal fin to the Squalu.-. 
anal. The tail is comprefled on both Tides, and the fin '— 
which terminates it is hollow. The tigrinus is found 
in the Indian Ocean, and lives chiefly on fhell fifh. See 
Plate CCCCLXXVI. fig. 1. 

- 7. Zygatia, marteau, or balance-fifh, is frequently fix 
feet long, and weighs 500 lbs. The head is elongated 
on each fide ; the fore part is bent back, and convex 
both above and below. At the extremities of the elon¬ 
gated part are the eyes, which are large, prominent, and 
direded downwards ; the iris is of a golden colour ; 
the mouth is arched, and near the beginning of the 
trunk. It has a horrible appearance from the teeth, 
which are arranged in three or four rows, and are broad, 
pointed, and ferrated on both Tides. The tongue is 
thick, broad, and like a man’s. The trunk is long and 
tapering t the fins are femictrcular on the margin, and 
black at the balls; the ventral fins are feparate ; the anal 
and pofterior dorfal fins are fmall; the anterior dorfal 
fin is large, and near the head; the caudal is long — 

This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. It is one of the ir.oft voracious of the 
whole tribe. See fig. 2. 

8. Vulfes, or fea.fox, is moft remarkable for the great 
length of its tail, the body being about feven feet and 
the tail fix feet long. The head is fhort and conical;; 
the eyes are large ; the jaws are armed in a dreadful 
manner with three rows of triangular, comprefled, and 
pointed teeth ; the tongue is blunt; the lateral line is 
ftraight. The anterior dorfal fin is placed about the 
middle of the back ; the pofterior, which confifts cf two- 
pointed lobes, is oppofite to the anal fin; the ventral 
fins are very near one another ; the anal is acuminated ; 
the inferior lobe of the tail is about a foot long; the 
upper, which is fhaped like a fcytbe, is five times- 
longer- This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, the 
coaft of Scotland, and England. It is covered with 
fmall fcales; its back is afh-colonred, belly whitifh. It 
is extremely voracious. The ancients ftyled this fiih 
c/.»7r»J, and bulges, from its fuppofed cunning. They 
believed, that when it had the misfortune to have taken 
a bait, it fwallowed the hook till it got at the cord,, 
which it bit off, and fo efcaped. 

6. Glaucu•, or blue fhark, is about feven feet long. 

The colour of the back is a fine blue ; the belly a filvery 
white ; the head is fiat; the eyes fmall and roundifh p 
the teeth are almoft triangular, elongated, and pointed,, 
but not ferrated. The anus is very near the tailthe 
anterior dorfal fin is fituated before the ventral tins, 
about the middle of the body, and is almoft triangular ; 
the pofterior dorfal fin is equal to the anal fin, and is 
placed nearer the tail; the peftoral fins are large, long, 
and marginated ; and the ventral are blue above and 
white below ; the caudal is blue, divided into two lobes, 
of which the fuperior is much longer than the inferior 
lobe- This fpecies is frequent in every fea, and is fierce, 
but not very deftruflive in the northern feas. 

10. The maximus, balking fhark, or the fun-fifh of 
the Irifh. This fpecies has been long known to the in¬ 
habitants of the fouth. and weft of Ireland and Scotland,, 
and thofe of Caernarvonfhire and Angle fea ; but ha¬ 
ving never been confidered in any other than a com¬ 
mercial view, is defcribed by no Englifh writer except 
Mr Pennant; and, what is worfe, miftaken for and 
confounded with the luna. of Rondeletius, the fame : 
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■Squalus. that our Englifli writers call the fun-fifh. The Irifh they perceive themfelves wounded, they fling up their 
and Wellh give it the fame name, from its lying as if to tail and plunge headlong to the bottom ; and fre- 
fun itfelf on the furface of the water; and for the fame quently coil the rope round them in their agonies, at- 

Fig- 3 - reafnn Mr Pennant calls it the balking lhark. It was tempting to difengage the harpoon by rolling on the 
long taken for a fpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant ground, for it is often found greatly bent. As foon 
pointed out the bronchial orifices on the r.des, and the as they difcover that their efforts are in vain, they fwim 
perpendicular fite of the tail. Thefe are migratory away with amazing rapidity, and with fuch violence, 
'fifh, or at leafl it is but in a certain number of years that that there has been an inftance of a velfel of 70 tons 
they arefeen in multitudes on the Welfh feas, though in having been towed away againft a frefh gale. They 
mod fummers a Angle, and perhaps a llrayed fifh ap- fometimes run off with 200 fathoms of line, and with 
pears. They inhabit the northern feas, even as high two harpoons in them; and will employ the filhers for 
as the ardtic circle. They vifited the bays of Caernar- 12, and fometimes for 24. hours, before they are fub- 
vonfhire and Anglefea in vaft Ihoals in the fummers of dued. When killed, they are either hauled on fliore, 
1756 and a few fucceeding years, continuing there or, if at a diftance from land, to the velfel’s fide. The 
only the hot months; for they quitted the coalf about liver (the only ufeful part), is taken out, and melted 
Michaelmas, as if cold weather was difagreeable to into oil in kettles provided for that purpofe. A large 
them. Some old people fay they recoiled! the fame filh will yield eight barrels of oil, and two of worthlels 
fort of filh vifiting thefe feas in vaft numbers about 40 fediment. 

years ago. They appear in the Frith of Clyde, and 11. Garcbarias , requin, or white fhark, is often 30 
among the Hebrides, in the month of June, in fmall feet long, and according to Gillius weighs 4000 pounds, 
droves of feven or eight, but oftener in pairs. They The mouth of this filh is fometimes furniflied with 
continue in thofe feas till the latter end of July, when a fix-fold row of teeth, flat, triangular, and exceedingly 
they difappear. fliarp at their edges, and finely ferrated. Mr Pennant 

They have nothing of the fierce and voracious nature had one rather more than an inch and a half long, 
of the (hark kind, and are fo tame as to fuffer them- Grew fays, that thofe in the jaws of a fhark two yards 
felves to be ftroked ; they generally lie motionlefs on in length are not half an inch ; fo that the fifh to which 
the furface, commonly on their bellies, but fometimes, this tooth belonged mull have been fix yards long, pro- 
like tired fwimmers, on their backs. Their food feems vided the teeth and body keep pace in their growth, 
to confift entirely of fea plants, no remains of fifh This dreadful apparatus, when the fifh is in a ftate 
being ever difcovered in the flomachs of numbers that of repofe, lies quite flat in the mouth ; but when he 
were cut up, except fome green fluff, the half digefted feizes his prey, he has power of ere&ing them by the 
parts of algae, and the like. Linnaeus fays it feeds on help of a fet of mufcles that join them to the jaw. 
niedufie. The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reafon 

At certain times, they are feen fporting on the thefe, as well as the reft of the kind, are find to be 
waves, and leaping with vaft agility feveral feet out of obliged to turn on their backs to feize their prey ; 
the water. They fwim very deliberately, with the which is an obfervation as ancient as the days of Pliny, 
dorfal fins above water. Their length is from three The eyes are large ; the back broad, flat, and fliorter 
to twelve yards, and fometimes even longer. Their than that of other fliarks. The tail is of a femilunar 
form is rather flender, like others of the fhark kind, form, but the upper part is longer than the lower. It 
The upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and has vaft ftrength in the tail, and can ftrike with great 
blunt at the end. The tail is very large, and the up- force ; fo that the failors inftantly cut it off with an 
per part remarkably longer than the lower. The axe as foon as they draw one on board. The pedloral 
colour of the upper part of the body is a deep lead- fins are very large, which enables it to fwim with great 
en ; the belly white. The fkin is rough like (hag- fwiftnefs. The colour of the whole body and fins is a 
reen, but lefs fo on the belly than the back. In the light afh. The ancients were acquainted with this fifh; 
mouth, towards the throat, is a very fhort fort of and Oppian gives a long and entertaining account of 
whale-bone. The liver is of a great fize, but that of its capture. Their flefh is fometimes eaten, but is efleem- 
the female is the large ft ; fome weigh above 1000 ed coarfe and rank.—They are the dread of the failors 
pounds, and yield a great quantity of pure and fweet in all hot climates, where they conftantly attend the 
oil, fit for lamps and alfo much ufed to cure bruifes, {hips in expectation of what may drop over-board : a 
burns, and rheumatic complaints. A large fifh hasaf- man that has that misfortune perifhes without redemp- 
forded to the captors a profit of 20 1 . They are vivipa- tion ; they have been feen to dart at him like gudgeons 
rous; a young one about a foot in length being found at a worm. A matter of a Guinea (hip informed Mr 
in the belly of a fifh of this kind. The meafurements Pennant, that a rage of filicide prevailed among his 
of one found dead on the fliore of Loch Ranza in the new-bought flaves, from a notion the unhappy creatures 
ifle of Arran were as follows: The whole length, 27 had, that after death they fhould be reftored again to 
feet 4 inches; fir ft dorfal fin, 3 feet; fecond, 1 foot; thei; families, friends, and country. To convince them 
pefloralfin, 4 feet; ventral, 2 feet; the upper lobe of at leaf! tl at they fhould not reanimate their bodies, he 
the tail, 5 feet; the lower, 3. ordered one of their corpfes to be tied by the heels to a 

They will permit a boat to follow them, without ac- rope and lowered into the fea; a ;d though it was drawn 
celeiating their mcion till it comes almoil within con- up again as faft as the united force of the crew could 
ta< 5 ! when a harponeer ftrikes his weapon into them, be exerted, yet in that fhort fpace the fh irks had de- 
as near to the gills as poflible. But they are often fo voured every part hut the feet, which were fecured at 
infenfiuh as not to move till the united ftrength of two the end of the cord. 

men have forced in the harpoon deeper. As foon as Swimmers very often perifh by them ; fometimes 
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they lofe an arm or leg, and feme times are bit quite 
afunder, ferving but for two mqrfels for this ravenous 
animal: a melancholy tale of this kind is related in a 
Weft-India ballad, pieferved in Dr Percy’s Relics of 
ancient Englifh Poetry, 

This fpecies inhabits the abyfs of the ocean, and on¬ 
ly appears on the furface when allured by prey, It 
is the mod voracious of all animals, not even it is fard 
fparing its own. offspring, and often fwallowing its prey 
entire. At the famous naval battle of the 12th of A- 
pril 1782, when the Csefar, one of the Trench ihips of 
the line, was fet on fire, the failors threw themfelv.es 
into the fea, Sir Charles Douglas obferyed great num¬ 
bers of thefe fharks, which lay between the French and 
Britifh fleets, inftantly feize on the unhappy vi&jms. 
He feveral times faw two of them deputing about their 
prey, each feizing a leg, and at length difappearing, 
dragging the body along, with them, Notwitfidanding 
the continued roar of artillery, fee heard dillindly the 
cries of thefe unhappy iften. 

12. PriJUce fcle, or law-fifh-, is fometimes 15 feet 
long, fmootn, black on the upper parts, aih coloured 
on the fides, and white underneath- The head is flat 
and conical; the beak or fnout projeding from the noft 
is about five feet .long, covered with a coriaceous, fkin, 
and armed on each fide, generally with 24 long,, ftrong, 
and ihatp.-pointed teeth; but the number varies with 
age. The teeth are granulated; the eyes large, the 
iris of a golden colour, anfl the fpiraples five. The an¬ 
terior dorful fin correfponds to thofe of the belly ; the 


This is the fifh which conneds the genus of rays and 
fharkg, partaking],fomething of the charader of both; 
yet,is an Exception to each in the fituatioa of the 
piopth, which is placed at the extremity of the head. 
It is a fifh not unfrequent on mod Britifh toads, where 
it prowls about for prey like others of the kind. It is 
extremely voracious; and, like the ray, feeds on floun¬ 
ders and- flat fifh, which keep at the bottom of the 
water. It is extremely fierce, and dangerous to be 
approached. Mr Pennant mentions a fifherman whole 
leg was terribly torn by a large one of this fpecies, 
which lay within his nets in fhallow water, and which 
he went to lay hold of incautioufly. The afped of 
thefe, as well as the red of the genus, have much ma¬ 
lignity in them : their eyes are oblong, and placed 
lengthwife in their head, funk in it, and overhung by 
the fkin, and feem fuller of malevolence than fire. 
Their fkin is very rough; the ancients made ufe of it, 
to poliih wood and ivory, as we do at prefent that of 
the greater dog-fifh. The flefh is now but little edeem- 
ed on account of its coarfenefs and ranknefs; yet Ar- 
chedratus (as quoted by Athenaeus, p. 319.), fpeak- 
ing of the fifh of Miletus, gives this the fird place, in 
refped to delicacy, of the whole cartilaginous tribe. 
They grow to a great fize ; being fometimes near an 
hundred weight. 

Sharks are feldom defirudive in the temperate re¬ 
gions ; it is in the torrid zone that their ravages are 
mod frequent. In the wed Indies accidents happen 
from them almoft every day. 



pofterior is fitijated in the middle, between the former “ During the American war in 1780, while the Pal- Mofeley 01* 
and apex of the tail; the pedoral fins are broad and las frigate was lying in Kingdon harheur, a young Tropical, 
long ; the caudal is fhorter than in the other fpecies. It North American jumped overboard one evening to ^Weafes. 
inhabits all the feas from Greenland to Brazil: and is make his efcape, and peridred by a fhark in a lhocking 
found alfo in the Indian Ocean. It isharmlefs. manner. 


13. Spinax, fegre, or picked dog-fifh, takes its name “ He had beep captured in a final! veffel, loft all his 

from a drong and fharp fpine placed juft before each property, and was detained by compulfion in the Eng- 
of the back-fins,, diftinguilhing it at once from the reft lifh navy, to ferve in. a depredatory war againd his 
of the Britifh {harks. The nofe is long, and extends country. But he, animated with that fpirit which per- 
greatly beyond the mouth, but is blunt at the end. vaded every bofom in America, Tefolved, asfoonashe 
The teeth are difpofed in two rows, are fmall and fharp, arrived at fome port, to releafe himfelf from the morti- 
and bend from tlfe inideLkjff each jaw towards the cor* fying date of employing his life againd his country,, 
ners of the mouth.. The back is of a brownifh afli-co- which, as he faid when dying, he was happy to lay 
lour ; the belly white.-—It grows to the weight of down, as he could not employ it againd her enemies, 
about 20 pounds. This fpecies fvvarms on the coafts, “ He plunged into the water; the Pallas was a quarter 
«f Scotland, where it is taken, fplit, arid dried ; a.nd is, of a mile from the fhore. A fhark perceived him, and 
a food among the common people. It forms a fort of followed him,, very quietly, till he- came to a date of 
inland commerce,, being, carried on women’s backs 14 red, near the fhore 4 where, as he was hanging by 4 
cr 16 miles up the country, apd fold. or. exchanged; for rope, that moored a veffel to a wharf, fcarcely out of his- 
neceffaries. ,depth, the dark feized his right leg, and {tripped the 

14. Squatina,. augel-fifh, is from fix to eight feet fled entirely away from the bones, and took the foot off' 
long, has a large head ; teeth broad at their bafe, but at the ancle. He dill kept his- hold, and called to the 
Render and very {harp above, and difpofed in five rows- people in the veffel near him, who were ftanding on the 
all round the jaws. Like ihofe of all fharks, they are- deck and faw- the affair. The dark then feized his 
capable of being raifed or deprefled by. means of mul- other leg, which the man by his druggling difengaged, 
-cles uniting them to the jaws, not being lodged in foe- ftoxfk hiis fce$th, but with the flefli cut through down to. 
kets as the teeth of cetaceous fifh are. The back is of the bone, into a multitude, of narrow dips. The people 
a pa’e afh-colour, and very rough ; along the middle is in the veffel threw billets of wood into the water, and 
.a prickly tuberculated line : the belly is white and frightened the dark away. The young man was 
fmooth.. The pefkoral fins are very large, and extend brought on fhore. Dr Mofeley was called to him ; but 
horizontally from the body to a great didance ; they he had lod d> much blood before any afliftance could be 
have fome refemblance to wings, whence its name. The given him, that he expired before the mangled limbs 
ventral fins are placed in the fame manner, and the could be taken off. 

double penis is placed in them; which forms another “ A few weeks before this accident happened, a fhark,. 
shawStetof the Stales & tins genus.. p£ 12, feet in length* was caught in the harbour; and 

‘ ear 
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on being opened, the entire head of a man Was found' in ones, which always retreat into their ftomachs in time S<juamaria> 
his ftomach. The fcalp, and flefbof the face, were ma- of danger. I 

cerated to a foft pulpy fubftance ; which, on being “ That digeftion is not performed by heat in fifb, is 
touched, feparated entirely from the bones. The bones equally evident. Being on the Banks of Newfound- 
were famewhat foftened, and the futures loofened” land in Auguft 1782, I opened many cod-fifh, and rip- 
Tbe following extraordinary inftane'e of intrepidity ped tip their ftomachs juft as they came alive out of 
and friendfhip is well worth recording. It is given on the water ; in which were generally found fmall oyflers* 
the authority of Mr Hughes, who publifhed a natural mufcles, cockles, and crabs, as well as fmall fifhes of 
hiftory of Barbadoes. About the latter end of Queen their own and other fpecies. The coldnefs of tiie fto- 
Anne’s wars, captain John Beanis, commander oi the mach of thefe fillies is far greater than the temperature 
York Merchant, arrived at Barbadoes from England, cf the water out of which they are taken ; or of any 
Having difembarked the lafl part of his lading, which other part cf the filh, or of any other fubftance of ani- 
was coals, the failors, who had been employed in that mated- nature I ever felt. On wrapping ore of them- 
dirty work, ventured into the fea to waih ihemfelves round my hand, immediately on being taken out of the- 
there they had not been long before ope on hoard efpi- fifli, it caufed fo much aching and numbnefs that I 
ed a large (hark making toward them, and gave them could not endure it long.’ 1 * 
notice of their danger; upon which they fwam back, SQUAMARIA, in botany. See Lathrtea. 
and all reached the boat except one: him themonller SQUAMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to'the- 
overtook almoft within reach of the oars, and griping fpurious or falfe futures of the fkull, beqaule compcfed 
him by the fmall of his back, foon cut him afunder, of fquamas, or fcales like thofe of fifties. < 

and as foon fwallowed the lower part of his body ; the SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure both 
remaining part was taken up and carried on board, equilateral and equiangular. See Geometry. 
where a comrade of his was, whofe friendftiip with the S^c’jrf. Root. See Algebra, Part I. Chap. iv. and 
deceafed had been long diftinguifhed by a reciprocal Arithmetic, n° 33.. and 34. 

difcharge of all l’uch endearing offices as implied an Hollow Square, in the military art,, a body of foot 
union and fympathy of fouls. When he faw the feve- drawn up with an empty fpace in the middle, for the 
red trunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emo- colours* drums* and baggage, faced and covered by 
tion too great for words to paint. During this affedl- the pikes every way, to keep off the horfe. 
rug fcene, the infatiate fh.irk was feen traverfing the Square, among mechanics, an inftrument confuting 
bloody furfaee in fearch of the remainder of his prey ; of two rules or branches,fattened perpendicularly at one 
the reft of the crew thought themfelves happy in being end of their extremities, fo as to form a right angle. Ic. 
on board, he alone unhappy, that he was not within is of great ufe in the defcription and menfuration of 
reach of die deftroyer. Filed at the fight, and vow- right angles, and laying down perpendiculars, 
ing that lie would make the devourer difgorge, or be- Sgtr are- Rigged, an epithet applied to a 11 )ip whofe 
fwallowed himfelf in the fame grave, he plunges into yards are very long. It is alfo ufed in contradiftinc- 
-thed'eep, armed with a fharp-pointed knife. The ffiark tion to all veflels whofe fails are extended by ftays or 
•no fooner faw him, but he made furioufly towards him ; lateen-yards, or by booms and gaffs; the ufual fitua- 
both equally eager, the one of his prey, the other of tion of which is nearly in the plane of the keel; and. 
revenge. The moment the (hark opened his rapacious hence. 

jaws, his adverfary dexteroufly diving,and grafping him Sgu.iRE-.Sail, is a fail extended to a yard which hangs 
with his left hand fomewhat below the upper fins, fuc- parallel to the horizon, as diftinguifhed from the other 
eefsfully employed his knife in his right hand, giving fails which are extended by booms and ftays placed ob- 
fcim repeated (tabs in the belly ; the enraged fhark, af- liquely. This fail is only ufed in fair winds, or to feud, 
ter many unavailing efforts, finding himfelf overmatched under in a tempeft. In the former cafe, it is furnifhedi. 
in his own element, endeavoured to dtfengage himfelf, with a large additional part called the bonnet, which is 
fometimes plunging to the bottom, then mad with pain, then attached to its bottom, and removed when it is.) 
rearing his uncouth form, now ftained with his own neceflary to scud. See Scudding. 
ftreannng blood, above the foaming waves. The crews SQUATINA. See Squalus. 
of the furrounding vefiels faw the unequal combat, un- SQUILL, in botany. See Scilla.. 
certain from which of the combatants the ftreams of SQUILLA, the name of a fpecies of cancer. See; 
blood iffned ; till at length the (hark, much Weakened Cancer. 

by the lofs of blood, made towards the fhore, and with SQUINTING, See Medicine, n° 383. 

him his conqueror ; who, flufhed with an aflurance of SQUIRREL, in zoology. See Sciurus. 

viftory, puffied bis foe with redoubled ardour, and, by STABBING, in law. The offence of mortally 
the help of an ebbing tide, dragged him on fhore, rip- ftabbing another, though done upon Hidden provoca- 
ped up his bowels, and united and buried the fevered tion, is punilhed as murder ; the benefit of clergy be- 
carcale of his-friend.” ing taken away from it by ftatute. (See Murder),. 

It is evident (fays Dr Mofeley, to whofe valuable Forbyja. I. c. 8. when one thrufts or ilabs aqotber, 
work we are indebted for the ftory of the American, not then having a weapon drawn, or who hath nr t 
related above), that digeftion in thefe animals is not then firlt ftrkken the party ftabhing, fo that he dies 
performed by trituration, nor by the mufcular action thereof within fix months after, the offender flta’l not 
of the ftomach; though nature has furniftied them with have the benefit of clergy, 'though he did it not of 
a ftomach of wonderful force and thicknefs, and far ex- malice aforethought. This ftatute was made on a ex¬ 
ceeding that of any other creature. Whatever their count of the frequent quarrels and (tabbings with flrort 
force of digeftion is, it has no effedt_ upon their young daggers between the Scotch and the Eaglfb,.at the ac~ 

ceffioa. 
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ceffion of James I,; and being therefore of a tempo¬ 
rary nature, ought to have expired with the mnchief 
which it meant to remedy. For, in point of folid and 
fubftantial juftice, it cannot be faid that the mode of 
killing, whether by ftabbing, Strangling, or {hooting, 
can either extenuate or enhance the guilt; unlefs where, 
as in the cafe of poifoning, it carries with it internal 
evidence of cool and deliberate malice- But the be¬ 
nignity of the law hath conftrued the ftatute fo favour¬ 
ably in behalf of the fubjeft, and fo ftriflly when againft 
him, that the offence of {tabbing now {lands almoft upon 
the fame footing as it did at the common law; Thus, 
(not to repeat the cafes mentioned under Manslaugh¬ 
ter, of ftabbing an adulterefs, &c. which are barely 
manflaughter/as at common law), in the conftruftion 
of this ftatute it hath been doubted, whether, if the de- 
ceafed had (truck at all before the mortal blow given, 
this does not take it out of the ftatute, tho’ in the pre¬ 
ceding quarrel the (tabbed had given the firft blow ; and 
it {cents to be the better opinion, that this is not within 
the ftatute. Alfo it hath been refolved, that the kil¬ 
ling a man, by throwing a hammer or other weapon, is 
not within the ftatute'; and whether a (hot with a piftol 
be fo or not is doubted. ' But if the party (lain had a 
cudgel in his hand, or had thrown a pot or a bottle, or 
difcharged a piftol at the party ftabbing, this is a fuffi- 
cient reafon for having a weapon drawn on his fide with¬ 
in the words of the ftatute. 

STACHYS, in botany: a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of didynamia, and order of gymnofperm’ta ; 
and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 42d or- 
d Verticillala. The upper lip of the corolla is arch¬ 
ed ; the lower lip reflexed, and the larger intermediate 
lacinia is marginated. The (lamina, after (hedding the 
farina, are bent towards the fides. There are 17 fpe- 
cies, the fylvatica, paluftris, alpfoia, germaniea, lanata, 
cretica, glutinofa, orientalis, palseftina, maritima, «ethio- 
p.ica, hirta, canarienfis, refla, annua, and arvenfis. Four 
only are natives of Britain. 

1. Sy'.vatica, hedge-nettle. The plant is hairy all 
over, ereft, a yard high, and branched ; the hairs are 
jointed. The flowers are of a deep red colour, fix or 
light in a whirl, which terminates in a long, fpike defti- 
uue of le ves. The leaves are heart-fhaped, and grow 
on footftalks. The whole plant has a ftrong fetid fmell. 
It grows commonly in woods and fliady places, and 
flowers in July or Auguft. 2. Paluftris, clown’s all¬ 
heal. The roots are white and tuberous. The (talk 
is branched at the bottom, and two or three feet high. 
The flowers are red or purple, from fix to ten in a whirl, 
ending in along fpike. The leaves are feffile, narrow, 
pointed, and in part furrounding the ftem. This plant 
has a fetid fmell and bitter tafte, and is reckoned a good 
vulnerary. It grows on the fides of rivers and lake*, 
in low moift grounds, and fometimes in corn fields. 
3. Germaniea, bafe hore-hound. The ftem is downy, 
and about two feet high. The leaves are white, downy, 
■wrinkled, and indented. The flowers are white, pur- 
plifh within, and grow in multiflorous whirls. It grows 
in England. 4. Jlrvenfis, corn-ftachys, petty iron- 
wort, or all-heal. The ftalk is to or 12 iuches high, 
fquare, branched, and hairy. The leaves are heart- 
fhaped, obtufe, bluntly ferrated, and lefs hairy. The 
«alyx is hairy and feflile, and deeply divided into five 
iscute dents of equal length. The flowers are fief!;-co¬ 


loured, and grow from three to fix in a whirl. The sodium, 
lower lip is trifid ; the middle fegment fpotted with red, Stadthold- 
but not emarginated according to the charafler of the cr - 
genus. It is frequent in corn-fields, and grows from 
June to Auguft. 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meafure, con¬ 
taining 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, cor- 
refponding to our furlong. The word is faid to be 
formed from the Greek word “ a ftation,” or 
" t0 ftand,” becaufe it is reported that Hercules having 
run a ftadium at one breath, flood {fill at the end of it. 

The Greeks ufually meafured diftances by ftadia, which 
they called y«JW,u«c. Stadium alfo fignified the 
courfe on which their races were run. 

STADTHOLDER, the principal magiftrate or 
governor of the Seven United Provinces, until this office 
was aboliffied by the republican influence of France ; but 
as the prince of Orange is at this time in alliance with 
Great Britain, our readers will probably not be ill pleafed 
with a (hort account of his feveral powers and claims. 

To render that account the more intelligible, we ftiali 
trace the office of Stadtholder from its origin. 

The Seven Piovmces of the Eow Countries were 
long governed by princes inverted with the fevereignty, 
though limited in their powers, and under various 
titles ; as Counts of Holland, Dukes of Guelder, Bijhop of 
Utrecht, &c. When thefe countries fell to the princes 
of the houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to thofe of 
Auftria, who had many other dominions, the abfence 
of the fovereign was fupplied by a ftadtholder or gover¬ 
nor, veiled with very ample powers. Thefe ftadthol- 
ders or lieutenants had the adminiftration of the govern¬ 
ment, and prefided in the courts of juftice, whofe jutif- 
didtion was not at that time confined merely to the trial 
of caufes, but extended to affairs of (late. The ftadt- 
holders {wore allegiance to the princes at their inaugu¬ 
ration, jointly with the dates of the provinces they go¬ 
verned. They likewife took an oath to the dates, by 
which they promifed to maintain their fundamental laws 
and privileges. 

It was upon this footing that William the Firft, 
prince of Orange, was made governor and lieutenant- 
general of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, by Philip 
the Second, upon his leaving the Low Countries to go 
into Spain. The troubles beginning foon after, this 
prince found means to bring about an union, in 1576, 
between Holland and Zealand ; the dates of which two 
provinces put into his hands, as far as vvas.in their pow¬ 
er, the fovereign authority (for fo long time as they 
Ihould remain in war and under arms), upon the fame 
footing as Holland had intrufted him with in the year 
before.. In 1581 the fame authority was again renew¬ 
ed to him by Holland, as it was foon after by Zealand 
likewife; and in 1584, being already defied count of 
Holland, upon certain conditions lie would have been 
formally inverted with the fovereignty, had not a 
wretch, hired and employed by the court of Spain, put 
an end to his life by a horrid affaflination. 

In the preamble of the inftruments by which the 
dates in 1581 conferred the fovereign authority upon 
prince William the Firft, we find thefe remarkable 
words, which are there fet down as fundamental rules; 

“ That all republics and communities ought to pre- 
ferve, maintain, and fortify themfelves by unanimity • 
which being impofilble to be kept up always among fo 

many 
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Stadchold- many members, often differing in inclinations and renti¬ 
er. ments, it is cosfequently neceilary that the government 
w ' v " w fhould be placed in the hands of one Angle chief magi- 
ftrate.” Many good politicians, and the greateft part 
of the inhabitants of thefe provinces, have, fince the 
eftablifhment of the republic, looked upon the ftadtbol- 
deiian government as an elfential part of her conftitu- 
tion ; nor has fhe been without a ftadtholder but twice, 
that is to fay, from the end of 1650 to 1672, and again 
from March 1702 till April 1747- The provinces of 
Frielland and Groningen, with Ommelands, have al¬ 
ways had a ftadtholder without interruption : their in- 
ftrudlions, which are now no longer in force, may be 
feen in Aitzema ; but formerly the powers of the ftadt- 
holder of thele provinces were confined within narrower 
bounds, and till William the Fourth there was no ftadt- 
holder of the feven provinces together. 

The ftadtholder cannot declare war nor make peace, 
but he has, in quality of captain-general of the union, 
the command in chief of all the forces of the ftate (a) ; 
and military perfons are obliged to obey him in every 
thing that concerns the fervice. Fie is not limited by 
inltruiftions, but he has the important power of giving 
out orders for the march of troops, and the dilpolition 
of all matters relative to them. Fie not only direfls 
their marches,but provides forthegarrifons,and changes 
them at pleafure. All military edicts and regulations 
come from him alone ; he conftitu'es and authorizes the 
high council of war of the United Provinces, and, as 
captain-general of every province, difpofes of all milita¬ 
ry officers, as far as the rank of colonel inclufively. The 
higher poiF, luch as thole of veh-marllials, generals, 
lieutenant-generals, major-generals, are given by the 
ftates-general, who clioofe the perions.recommended by 
his highnefs. tie makes the governors, commandants, 
Sec. of towns anditrong places of the republic, and of 
the barrier. The perfons nominated prefent their in- 
llruments of appointment to their high mightiueffes, 
who provide them with commiffions. The ftatw-gene- 
ral have likewife great regard to the recommendation 
of the prince ftadtholder in the difpolition of thole ci¬ 
vil employments which are in their gift. 

The power of the ftadtholder as high-admiral, ex¬ 
tends to every thing that concerns the naval torce of 
the republic, and to all the oilier affairs that are here 
within the juriidiftion of the admiralty. Fie prelldes 
at thefe boards either in perfon or by his reprtf.na¬ 
tives ; and as chief of them all in general, and ol every 
one in particular, he has power to mike their oruers 
and inftruiftions be oblerved by themfelves and otbeis. 
lie beftows the pods of lieutenant-admiral, vice-admi¬ 
ral, and rear-admiral, who command under him ; and 
he makes likewile poft-captain?. 

The ftadtholder grants likewife letters cf grace, par¬ 
don, and abolition, as well for the crime called Cmnmu- 
r.ia De'icla , as for military offences. In Flolland and 
Zealand thefe letters are made out for crimes of the firft 


fort, in the name of the ftates, with the advice of Ids StacthcM- 
highnefs. In military offences he confults the high C! - 
council of war, and upon the communia cel'ida he takes 
the advice of the courts of juft'ce, of the counfellors, 
committees cf the provinces, of the council of fta'.e, and 
the tiibunals of juftice in the refpedtive towns, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the cafe. 

In the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the ftadt¬ 
holder eledfs the magiftrates of the towns annually, out 
of a double number that are returned to him by the. 
towns themfelves. 

When any of thofe offices become vacant, which, at. 
the time there was no governor, were in the difpolh! of 
the ftates of Holland, or as formerly in that of the 
chamber of accounts, the ftadtholder has his choice of 
two, or, infome cafes, of three candidates, named by 
their noble and great mightinefs. He choofes like¬ 
wife the counfellors, infpedtors of the dykes of Ryn- 
land, Delfiand, and Scheeland, out of three peifoi s 
prefented to him by the boards of the counfellors in- 
fpeftors ; which boards are of very ancient eftubliili- 
ment in Holland. 

His highnefs prefides in the courts of Holland, and 
in the courts of juftice of the other provinces ; and his- 
name is placed at the head of the proclamations and 
afts, called in Dutch or Ptovifitn vi n 

JttJl'ilie. In Overyffel and in the prov : nce of Utrecht 
the poffeffors of fiefs hold of the prince ftadtholder. 

He is fupreme curator of the univerlltics of Guelder, 

Friefland, and Groningen; grand forefter and grand 
vcr.eur in Guelder, in Holland, and other places. In the 
province of Utrecht, his highnefs,, by virtue of the re¬ 
gulation of 1674, difpofes cf the prcvoftfhips and other 
benefices which remain to the chapters, as alfo of the 
canonical prebends that fall in tb.e months which weie 
formerly the papal months. 

By the firft article of the council of ftate of the U-- 
nited Provinces, the ftadtholder is the fii ft member of 
it, and has a right ol voting there, v ith an appointment 
of 25,000 guilders a-ve.ir. He aftlfts alfo as often as 
bethinks it for the fere ice of the ftate, at the delibera¬ 
tions of tlie ftates general, to make propofitions to them, 
and f mistimes alfo at the conferences which the deputies 
of their high mightineffes hold in their different com¬ 
mittees, in confequence of their Handing orders. He 
likewile afliils at the affemblies of the ftates of each 
particular province, and at that of the counfisllor’s com- 
mittees. In Guelder, Flolland, and Utrecht, his high-, 
nets has a fhare of the fovereignty, as chief or prefident 
of the body of nobles; and in Zealand, where hepd-ibi-.. 
fes. the marquifate of Veer and Flulhing, as firft noble,, 
and repvefenting the whole nobility. In his abfence he 
has in Zealand his reprefentatives, who have the firft 
place and the firft voice in al! the councils, and the 
fiift of whom is always firft deputy from the province- 
to the aifembly of their high mightineffes. 

In 1749 the prince ftadtholder wa£ created by the 

ftate;- 


(a) In time of war, however, the ftates have always named deputies for the army, to accompany the Radr- 
holders in the field, ar.d to fcive ihem as counfellors in all their enterprifes, particularly in the mo ft important 
a ff a irs, fitch as giving battle, or umieitaking a fiege, See. This was always pradlifed till the acceffion of king 
William the Third to the crown of Great Biitain, and after his death was continued with regard to the general 
in chief of the army of the republic. In 1747 aud 1748 there were likewife deputies with the army., but with 
more limited power. 
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flates-general, govcrncr-geriersi and fupreme director <ff 
the Fad and Wed India companies; dignities which 
give him a great deal ot authority and power, and which 
lad never been conferred upon any of his predeceffors, 
nor h tve they hitherto been made hereditary. He has 
• his reprefentati res in the feveral chambers of the compa¬ 
ny, and choofes their directors out of a nomination of 
three qualified perfon?. The prince enjoyed this pre¬ 
rogative in Zealand from the time of his elevation to 
the (ladtholderate. 

The revenues of the (ladtholderate of the feven U- 
rited Provinces are reckoned (including the 25,000 
guilders which the prince enjoys annually as the firft 
member of the council of date, and what he has from 
the India company’s dividends) to amount to 300,000 
guilders a year. As captain-general of the union, his 
ferene highnefs has 120,000 guilders per annum, befides 
24,000from Friefland, and 12,000 from Groningen, in 
q lality ofcaptain-general of thrfe provinces. In times 
of war the (late allows extraordinary fums to the cap- 
taT-general for the expence of every campaign. 

To all thefe powers and privileges the prince of Q- 
range had a legal and conftitutional right; but he has 
been divefted Of them by the late revolution, and the 
government of that country modelled on the plan of 
the French republic, by whofe armies chiefly the revo¬ 
lution was effected. 

• ST-SHELTNA, in botany: A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of fyngenfia, and order ot pvlygamia 
aqualis ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 
49th order, CompofUee. The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the chaffbeing very flvort; the pappus is branchy, and 
the antherse caudated. There are eight fpecies, the gna- 
■phaloides, dubia, arborefeens, fruticofa, ilicifolia, co- 
-TyniboTa, chamxpeuce, and imbricata. 

STAFF, an inftrurnent ordinarily ufed to reft on in 
Walking. The ftaff is alfo frequently ufed as a kind of 
natural weapon both of offence and defence; and for 
feveral other purpofes. 

Staff, a light pole erected in different parts of a 
fhip, whereon to hoift and difplay the colours. 

The principal of thefe is reared immediately over the 
ftein, to difplay the enfign ; another is fixed on the 
b'owfprit, to extend the jack; three more are ereCted at 
the three maft heads, or formed by their upper ends, to 
fhow the flag or pendant of 4 the refpeclive fquadron or 
divifion to which the fliip is appropriated. See En¬ 
sign, Mast, Jack, and Pendant. 

Staff, in military matters, confifts of a quarter- 
rmafter-general, adjutant-general, and majors of bri¬ 
gade. The ftaff properly exifts only in time of war. See 
■Quarter Mafter General , See. 

Regimen al Start, confifts in the adjutant, quarter- 
snafter, chaplain, furgeon, &c. 

Staff, in mufic, five lines, on which, with the in¬ 
termediate fpaces, the notes of a fong or piece of mufic 
.are marked. 

fore-STAFF. See Fore Staff. 

STAFF A, one of the Hebrides or Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland., remarkable for its bafaltic pillars. It was 
vifited by Sir Joi’eph Banks, who communicated the 
rfollowing account of it to Mr Pennant. 

“ The little ifland of Staffa lies on the weft coaft of 
’Mull, about three leagues north-eaft from Iona, or I- 
.1 


columbkill: its greateft length is about an Englifh 
mile, and its breadth about half a one. On the weft 
fide of the ifland is a fmall bay where boats generally 
land ; a little to the fouthward of which the firft ap¬ 
pearance of pillars are to be obfei ved : they are fmall; 
and inftead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
fi’des, each forming a fegment of a circle. From thence 
you pafs a fmall cave, above which the pillars, now 
grown a little laiger, are inclining in all directions: 
m one place in particular, a fmall mafs of them very 
much refembles t‘ e ribs of a fhip. From hence having 
paffed the rave, which, if it is not low-water, you muft 
do in a boat, you come to the firft ranges of pillars, 
which are ftill not above half as large as t! ofe a little 
beyond. Over againft this place is a fmall ifland, call¬ 
ed in Erfe BooJha-la, feparated from the main by a 
channel not many fathoms wide. This whole ifland is 
compofed of pillars without any ftratum above them ; 
they are ftill fmall, but by much the neateft formed of 
any about the place. ! '~- 

“ The fiift divifion of the ifland, for at high water it 
is divided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pil¬ 
lars converging together towards the centre: on the 
other they are in general laid down flat: and in the 
front next to the main, you fee hoW beautifully they 
are packed together, their ends coming out fquare with 
the bank which they form. All thefe have their tranf- 
verfe feCtions exaCt, and their furfaces fmooth ; which 
is by no means the cafe with the large ones, which are 
cracked in all directions. I much queftion, however, 
if any pillar in this whole ifland of Boo-fha-la is two 
feet in diameter. , * 

“ The main ifland oppofite to Boo-fha-la, and farther 
towards the north-weft, is fupported by ranges of pil¬ 
lars pretty ereCt, and, though not tall (as they are not 
uncovered to the bafe), of large diameters; and at 
their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper 
fides of fuch as have been broken off, which extends as 
far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms 
of the pillars are apparent: thefe are of three, four, 
five, fix, and feven fides ; but the number of five and 
fix are by much the moll prevalent. The largeft I 
meafured was o-f feven ; it was four feet five inches in 
diameter- 

“ The furfaces of thefe large pillars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of cracks in all directions; the 
tranlverfe figures in the upright ones never fail to run 
in their true directions. The furfaces upon which we 
walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 
convexity ; the larger number, however, were concave, 
though feme were very evidently convex. In feme pla¬ 
ces, the interfaces within the perpendicular figu. es were 
filled up with a yellow fpar : in one place, a vein paffed 
in among the mafs of pillars, carrying here and there 
fmall threads c.f fpar. Though they were broken and 
cracked through in all directions, yet their perpendicu¬ 
lar figures might eafily be traced: from whence it is 
eafy to inter, that whatever the acccident might have 
been that caufed the diflocation, it happened after the 
formation of the pillars. 

“ From hence pioceeding along fhore, you arrive at 
Fingal’s cave. Its dimenfions I have given in the form 
of a table; 


Staffs. 


Length 
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a ff,' Feet. In. 

Length of the cave from the rock without, 371 6 

From the pitch of the arch, * 2 5 ° 0 

Breadth of'ditto at the mouth, - 53 7 

At the farther end, - * - 20 o 

Height of the arch at the Mouth, - 117 6 

At the end, - - - 70 o 

Height of an outfide pillar, - ■ 39 ^ 

Of one at the north-weft corner, - - 54 0 

Depth of water at the mouth, - - iB o 

At the bottom, - - ■ 9 ° 

“ The cave runs into the rock in the direction of 
north-eaft by eaft by thecompafs. 


“ Proceeding farther to the north-weft, you meet with 
the higheft ranges of pillars; the magnificent appear¬ 
ance of which is paft all defeription. Here they are 
bare to their very bafts, and the ftratum below them is 
aif'o vifible : in a fhort time, it rifes many feet above 
the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its 
quality. Its fuiface is rough, and has often large lumps 
of ftone flicking in it as if half immerfed : itfelf, when 
broken, is compofed of a thoufand heterogeneous parts, 
which together have very’much the appearance of a 
lava : and the more fo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very fame ftone of which the pillars are 
formed. This whole ftratum lies in an inclined pofi- 
tion, dipping gradually towards the fouth-eaft. As 
hereabouts in the fttuation of the higheft pillars, I 
iliall mention my meafurements of them, and the dif¬ 
ferent ftrata in this place, premiftng, that the mea¬ 
furements were made with a line, held in the hand of 
a perfon who ftood at the top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom ; to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obferved by one who ftaid be¬ 
low for the purpof'e : when this mark was fet off from 
the water, the perfon below noted it down, and made 
fignal to him above, who made then a mark in his 
rope : whenever this mark palled a notable place, the 
fame fignal was made, and the name of the place no¬ 
ted down as before : the line being all hauled up, and 
the diftances between the marks meafured and noted 
down, gave, when compared with the book kept be¬ 
low the diftances, as for inftance in the cave : 

“ N° 1. in the book below., was called from the wa¬ 
ter to the foot of the firft pillar in the book above ; 
n° 1. gave 36 feet X inches, the higheft of that afeent, 
which was compofed of broken pillars. 

“ N° 1. Pillar at the weft corner of Fingal’s cave. 


Feet. In. 

t From the water to the foot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, - - 37 3 

3 Stratum above the pillar, - - 66 9 

“ N° 2. Fingal’s cave. 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, 36 8 

2 Height of the pillar, - - 39 6 

3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, - - 3 1 4 

4 Thicknefs of the ftratum above, - 34 4 

By adding together the three firft meafurements, 

we got the height of the arch from the wa¬ 
ver, - - - - 117 6 

“ N° 3. Corner pillar to the weftward of 
Fingal’s cave. 

Stratum below the pillar of lava-like matter, 11 o 
Length of p : llnr, - . • 54 o 

Vol. XVII. 
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Stratumabovethepill.tr, - - 61 6 Staffs. 

“ N° 4. Another pillar to the weftward. |i 

Stratum below the pillar, - - 17 1 '-tafiord- 

Height of the pillar, - - - 500 

Stratum above, - - - 51 1 

“ N° 5. Another pillar farther to the weft- 
ward. 

Stratum below the pillar, - - 198 

Height of the pillar, - - 55 1 

Stratum above, - 54 7 

“ The ftratum above the pillars, which is here men¬ 
tioned, is uniformly the fame, confiding of numberlefs 
fmall pillars, bending and inclining in all directions, 
fometimes fo irregularly that the ftones can only be faid 
to have an inclination to affume a columnar form ; in 
others more regular, but never breaking into or difturb- 
ing the ftratum of large pillars, whofe tops everywhere 
keep an uniform and regular line. 

“ Proceeding now along the fhore round the north 
end of the iiland, you arrive at Oua na /carve, or the 
Corvorant’s Cave. Here the ftratum under the pillars 
is lifted up very high ; the pillars above it are confider- 
ably lefs than tbofe at the north-weft end of the iftand, 
but ftill very confiderable. Beyond is a bay, which 
cuts deep into the ifland, rendering it in that place not 
more than a quarter of a mile over. On the fides of 
this bay, efpecially beyond a little valley, which almoft 
cues the ifland into two, are the ftages of pillars, but 
fmall; however, having a ftratum between them exactly 
the fame as that above them, formed of innumerable 
little pillars, ftiaken out of their places, and leaning in 
all directions. 

“ Having pafled this bay, the pillars totally ceafe ; the 
rock is of a dark-brown ftone, and no figns of regularity 
occur till you have pafled round the fouth-eaft end of 
the ifland (a fpace almoft as large as that occupied by 
the pillars), which you meet again on the weft fide, be¬ 
ginning to form themfelves irregularly, as if the ftratum 
had an inclination to that form, and foon arrive at the 
bending pillars where I began. 

“ The ftone of which the pillars are formed, is a 
coarfe kind of bafaltes, very much refembling the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland, though none of them are near fo 
neat as the fpecimens of the latter which I havefeen at 
the Britiih Mufeum ; owing chiefly to the colour, which 
in ours is a dirty brown, in the Irifh a fine black ; in¬ 
deed the whole production feems very much to relemblc 
the Giant’s Caufeway.” 

STAFFORD, the county town of Staffordfhire, 
in W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 55. o. It Hands on the 
river Sow, has two parilh-churches, a fine fquare mar¬ 
ket-place, and a flourifhing cloth manufacture. It fends 
two members to parliament, and is 135 miles from Lon¬ 
don. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, a county of England, bound¬ 
ed on the fouth by Worcefterfbire, by Chelhire and Der- 
byfhire on the north, by Warwickfnire and Derbyiliire 
oh the eaft, and Shropfhire and Chcfhire on the welt. 

The length is reckoned 62 m.les, the breadth 53, 
and the circumference 180. It contains 5 hundreds, 

150 parifhes, 810,000 acres, and 18 market towns. 

The air, except in tbofe parts that are called the 
Moorlands, and Woodlands, and about the mines, is 
good, efpecially upon the hills, where it is accounted 

4Y very 
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Stafford- very fine. The foil in the northern mountainous parts 
Ihire is not fertile j but in the middle, where it is watered 

II by the Trent, the third river in England, it is both 

- a 5-!_ fruitful and pleafant, being a mixture of arable and 
meadow grounds. In the fouth, it abounds not only 
with corn, but with mines of iron and pits of coal. 
The principal rivers of this country, befides the Trent, 
which runs almoft thro’ the middle of it, and abounds 
with falmon, are the Dove and Tame, both of which 
are well ftored with fifh. In this country are alfo a great 
many lakes, or meres and pools, as they are called ; 
which, having ftreams either running into them or from 
them, cannot be fuppofed to be of any great prejudice 
to the air 5 they yield plenty of fifh. In divers parts of 
the county are medicinal waters, impregnated with dif¬ 
ferent forts of minerals, and confequently of different 
qualities and virtues; as thofe at Hints and Brefsford- 
houfe, which are mixed with bitumen; thofe at In- 
geftre, Codfalwood, and Willough-bridge park, which 
are fulphureous. Of the faline kind are the Brine-pits 
at Chertley, Epfom, Penfnet-clofe, of which very good 
fait is made. There is a well at Newcaftle-under-Line 
that is faid to cure the king’s evil; another called Elder- 
well near Blemhil), faid to be good for fore eyes; and 
a third called the Spa, near Wolverhampton. 

Great flocks of flieep are bred in this country, efpe- 
cially in the moorlands, or mountains of the northern 
part of it; but the wool is faid to be fomewhat coarfer 
than that of many other counties. Of this wool, how¬ 
ever, they make a variety of manufactures, particularly 
felts. In the low grounds along the rivers are rich pas¬ 
tures for black cattle; and vaR quantities of butter and 
cheefe are made. In the middle and fouthern parts not 
only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of hemp and 
flax are raifed. This country produces alfo lead, cop¬ 
per, iron 5 marble, alabafler, millEones, limeEone; coal, 
fait, and marles of feveral forts and colours; brick-earth, 
§ See fullers-earth, and potters-clay §, particularly a fort ufed 
Stone- in the glafs-manufadture at Amblecot, and fold at fe- 
Ware. ven-pence a bufhel; tobacco-pipe-clay; a fort of red- 
difh earth called flip , ufed in painting divers veffels ; red 
and yellow ochres; fire-Eones for hearths of iron fur¬ 
naces, ovens, &c. j iron-Eones of feveral forts; blood- 
ftones, or haematites, found in the brook Tent, which, 
when wet a little, will draw red lines like ruddle; quar- 
ry-Eones, and grind-Eones. For fuel the county is well 
fupplied with turf, peat, and coal of feveral forts, as 
cannel-coal, peacock-coal, and pit-coal. The peacock- 
coal is fo called, becaufe, when turned to the light, it 
difplays all the colours of the peacock’s tail; but it is 
fitter for the forge than the kitchen. Of the pit-coal 
there is an inexhauflible Eore : it burns into white 
a{hes, and leaves no fuch cinder as that of the New- 
caEle coal. It is not ufed for malting till it is charred, 
and in that Rate it makes admirable winter-fuel for a 
chamber. 

This county is in the diocefe of Litchfield and Co¬ 
ventry, and the Oxford circuit. It fends ten mem¬ 
bers to parliament; namely, two for the county, two 
for the city of Litchfield, two for Stafford, two for 
NewcaRle-under-Line, and two for Tamworth. 

STAG, in zoology. See Cervus. 

Sr AG-Beetle. See Lucan us. 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of adlion 
and reprefentation included between the pit and the 


feenes, and anfwering to the profeenium or pulpitum of Staggers 
the ancients. See Playhouse and Theatre. II 

STAGGERS. See Farriery, § xiii. Stalagmi- 

STAHL (George ErneE), an eminent German che- ■_ 
mift, was born in Franconia in 1660, and chofen pro- 
feffbr of medicine at Hall, when auniverfitywas found¬ 
ed in that city in 1694. The excellency of his ledtures 
while he filled that chair, the importance of his various 
publications, and his extenfive pradlice, foon raifed his 
reputation to a very great height. He received an in¬ 
vitation to Berlin in 1716, which having accepted, he 
was made counfellor of Eate and phyfician to the king. 

He died in 1734, in the 75th year of his age. Stahl 
is without doubt one of the greateft men of which the 
annals of medicine can boaE : his name marks the com¬ 
mencement of a new and more illuflrious era in che- 
miflry. He was the author of the dodtrine of phlogif- 
ton, which, though now completely overturned by the 
difeoveries of Lavoifier and others, was not without its 
ufe; as it ferved to combine the fcattered fragments 
of former chemiEs into a fyEem, and as it gave rife to 
more accurate experiments and a more fcientific view 
of the fubjedt, to which many of the fubfequent difeo¬ 
veries were owing. This theory maintained its ground 
for more than half a century, and was received and 
fupported by fome of the moE eminent men which Eu¬ 
rope has produced ; a fufficient proof of the ingenuity 
and the abilities of its author. He was she author alfo 
of A Theory of Medicine, founded upon the notions 
which he entertained of the abfolute dominion of mind 
over body; in confequence of which, he affirmed, that 
every mufcular adlion is a voluntary adt of the mind, 
whether attended with confcioufnefs or not. This theory 
he and his followers carried a great deal too far, but 
the advices at leaE which he gives to attend to the fiate 
of the mind of the patient are worthy of the attention 
of phyficians. 

His principal works are, 1. Experiment# et Olferva- 
tiones Chernies et Phyjica , Berlin, 1731, 8vo. 2. JDlfler- 
tationes Medic#, Hall, 2 vols 4to. This is a colledtiork 
of thefes. 3. Eheart a Medica vers, 1737, 4to. 4. 0 - 
pufculum Chymico-phyjico medicum, 1740, 4to. 5. A 
Treatife on Sulphur, both Inflammable and Fixed, writ¬ 
ten in German. 6, Negotium Otiofum, Hall, 1720, 4to. 

It is in this treatife chiefly that he eEablifhes his fyfiem 
concerning the adlion of the foul upon the body. 7. 
Fundamenta Chymica Dogmatica et Experiment alls, Nu¬ 
remberg, 1747, 3 vols 4to. 8. A Treatife on Salts, 
written in German. 9. Commentarium in Metallurgiam 
Bee chert, 1723. 

STAINING or Colouring c/'Bone, Horn, Mar¬ 
ble, Paper, Wood, &c. See thefe articles. 

STAIRCASE, in architedlure, an afeent inclofed 
between walls, or a baluErade confifling of Eairs or 
Eeps, with landing places and rails, ferving to make a 
communication between the feveral Eories of a houfe. 

See Architecture, n° 89, &c. 

STALACTITaE, in natural hiEory, cryEalline fpars 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compofed of various cruEs, and ufually found hanging 
in form of ificles from the roofs of grottoes, &c. 

STALAGMITIS, in botany: a genus of the mo- 
ncecia order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or¬ 
der, Tricocca. The calyx is either quadriphyllous or 

hexaphyllous 
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Stale hexaphyllous; the corolla confifts of four or of fix pe¬ 
ll tals: the receptacle is flefhy, and fomewhat fquare.fha- 
Stamina. ped ■ the filaments about 30. In the hermaphrodite 
flower the Jiylus is fhort, thick, and erect ; the fruit is 
a berry of a globular Chape, unilocular, and crowned 
with the Jlylui and Jligma : they contain three oblong 
jointed triangular feeds. Of this there is only one fpe- 
cies, viz. the Cambogioicles, a native of the Eaft Indies 
and of the warmer parts of America. From this plant 
is obtained the gutta cambogia, or gum gamboge of the 
Chops. See Gamboge. 

Till very lately botanifts were at a lofs for the true 
nature of the plant which yields this gum. Koenig, a 
native of Ireland, and an excellent botanift, travelled 
over a great part of India, and colleiled a great num¬ 
ber of new plants, and among the reft the ltalagmitis. 
Thefe he bequeathed to Sir Jofeph Banks prefident of 
the Royal Society. 

STALE, among fportfmen, a living fowl put in a 
place to allure and bring others where they may be ta¬ 
ken. For want of thefe, a bird (hot, its entrails taken 
out, and dried in an oven in its feathers, with a Click 
thrull through to keep it in a convenient pofture, may 
ferve as well as a live one. 

Stale is alfo a name for the urine of cattle. 

Animated STALK. This remarkable animal was 
found by Mr Ives at Cuddalore : and he mentions 
l'everal kinds of it; fome appearing like dry draws tied 
together, others like grafs; fome have bodies much lar¬ 
ger than others, with the addition of two fcaly imper¬ 
fect wings; their neck is no bigger than a pin, but 
twice as long as their bodies ; their heads are like thofe 
of an hare, and their eyes vertical and very brifk. They 
live upon flies, and catch thefe infeits very dexteroufly 
with the two fore-feet, which they keep doubled up in 
three parts clofe to their head, and dart out very quick 
on the approach of their prey; and when they have 
caught it, they eat it very voracioufly, holding it in the 
fame manner as a fquirrel does its food. On the outer 
joints of the fore-feet are feveral very fharp hooks for 
the eafier catching and holding of their prey ; while, 
with the other feet, which are four in number, they take 
hold of trees or any other tiling, the better to furprife 
whatever they lie in wait for. They drink like a horfe, 
putting their mouths into the water. Their excrements, 
which are very white, are almoft as large as the body of 
the animal, and as the natives fay, dangerous to the eyes. 

STALLION, or Stone-hor.se, in the manege, an 
horfe defigned for the covering of mares, in order to 
propagate the fpecies. See F.quus. 

STAMFORD, an ancient town of LincolnChire in 
England ; feated on the river Welland, on the edge of 
Northamptonlhire. It is a large handfome place, con¬ 
taining fix parifh-churches, feveral good ftreets, and fine 
buildings. It had formerly a college, the ftudents of 
which removed to Br izen-Nofe college in Oxford. It 
has no confiderable manufactories, but deals chiefly in 
malt. W. Long. o. 31. N. Lat. 52.42. 

STAMINA, in botany, are thole upright filaments 
which, on opening a flower, we find within the corolla 
furrounding the piftillum. According to Linnxus, they 
are the male organs of generation, whofe office it is to 
prepare the pollen. Each ftamen confifts of two diftinCt 
parts, viz. the filamentvm and the anthera. 


Stamina, in the animal body, are defined to be thofe Stamina 
fimple original parts which exifted firft in the embryo or II 
even in the feed ; and by whofe diftinCtion, augmenta- 
tion, and accretion by additional juices, the animal body 
at its utmoft bulk is fuppofed to be formed. 

STAMP-duties, a branch of the perpetual revenue. 

See Revenue. 

In Great Britain there is a tax impofed upon tfil 
parchment and paper, whereon any legal proceedings or 
private inftruments cf almoft any nature whatfoever are 
written; and alfo upon licences for retailing wines, ol 
all denominations ; upon all almanacs, newfpapers, ad- 
vertifements, cards, dice, &c. Thefe imports are very 
various ; being higher or lower, not fo much according 
to the value of the property transferred, as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheft do not exceed Smith'* 
fix pounds upon every ftieet of paper or (kin of parch- Wealth of 
ment; and thefe high duties fall chiefly upon grants 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the fubjedl. There 
are in Great Britain no duties on the regiftration of 
deeds or writings, except the fees of the officers who 
keep the regifter; and thefe are feldom more than a 
reafonable recompenfe for their labour. The crown 
derives no revenue from them. 

The llamp-duties conftitute a tax which, though in 
fome inftances it may be heavily felt, by greatly increa- 
fing the expence of all mercantile as well as legal pro¬ 
ceedings, yet (if moderately impofed) is of fervice to 
the public in general, by authenticating inftruments, 
and rendering it much more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any (landing; fince, as the officers of 
this branch of the revenue vary their (lamps frequently, 
by marks perceptible to none but themfelves, a man 
that would forge a deed of King William’s time, mult 
know and be able to counterfeit the ftamp of that date 
alfo. In France and fome other countries the duty 
is laid on the contrail ilfelf, not on the inftrument 
in which it is contained; as alfo in England (befides 
the (lamps on the indentures), a rax is laid, by ftatute 
8 Ann, c. 9. on every apprentice-fee; of 6 d. in the 
pound if it be 501. or under, and 1 s. in the pound if a 
greater fum : but this tends to draw the fubiedt into 
a thoufand nice difquifitions and difputes concerning 
the nature of his contrail, and whether taxable or not; 
in which the farmers of the revenue are fure to have 
the advantage. The general method in England an- 
fwers the purpofes of the (late as well, and confults the 
eafe of the fubjeil much better The firft inftitution 
of the (lamp-duties was by ftatute 5 and 6 W. and M. 
c. 21. and they have fince, in many inftances, been in- 
creafed to five times their original amount. 

STANCHION, or Stanchions, a fort of fmall 
pillars of wood or iron ufed for various purpofes in a 
(hip ; as to fupport the decks, the quarter-rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, &c. The firft of thefe are two 
ranges of fmall columns fixed under the beams, through¬ 
out the (hip’s length between decks ; one range being 
on the (larboard and the other on the larboard fide of 
the hatchways. They are chiefly intended to fupport 
the weight of the artillery. 

STAND, in commerce, a weight from two hundred 
and an half to three hundred of pitch. 

STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner or flag, 
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f'andard, borne as a fignal for the joining together of the feveral 

Stanhope, troops belonging to the fame body. 

Standard, in commerce, the original of a weight, 
meafure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a raa- 
giftrate, or depofited in fome public place, to regulate, 
adjoft, and try the weights ufed by particular perfons 
it traffic. See Money. 

STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, earl of Chefterfield), 
was born in 1695, and educated in Trinity-hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an abfolute pedant. In this character 
he went abroad, where a familiarity with go> d compa¬ 
ny foon convinced him he was totally miftaken in al- 
moft all his notions : and an attentive ftudy of the air, 
manner, and addrefs of people of fafhion, foon polifhed 
a man whofe predominant defire was to pleafe •, and 
who, as it afterwards appeared, valued exterior accom- 
plifhments beyond any other human acquirement. 
While Lord Stanhope, he got an early feat m parlia¬ 
ment; and in 1722, fucceeded to his father’s eftate 
and titles. In 1728, and in 1745, he was appointed 
ambaffador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Hol¬ 
land : which high charader he fupported with the 
greateft dignity : ferving his own country, and gain¬ 
ing the efteem of the ftates-general. Upon his return 
from Holland, he was fent lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and during his adminiftration there, gave general fa- 
tisfadion to all parties. He left Dublin in 1746, and 
in Odober fucceeded the earl of Harrington as fecre- 
tary of Sate, in which poft he officiated until February 
6th 1748. Being feized with a deafnefs in 1752 that 
incapacitated him for the pleafures of fociety, he from 
that time led a private and retired life, amufing him- 
felf with books and his pen ; in particular, he engaged 
largely as a volunteer in a periodical mifcellaneous pa¬ 
per called The World, in which his contributions have 
a diftinguiffied degree of excellence. He died in 1773, 
leaving a charader for wit and abilities that had few 
equals. He diftinguiffied himfelf by his eloquence in 
parliament on many important occafions j of which 
we have a charaderiftic inftance, of his own relating. 
He was an adive promoter of the bill for altering the 
ftyle ; on which occafion, as he himfelf writes in one 
of his letters to his fon, he made io eloquent a fpeech 
in the houfe, that every one was pleafed, and faid he 
had made the whole very clear to them j “ when (fays 
he), God knows, I had not even attempted it. I 
could juft as foon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to 
them, as aftronomy ; and they would have underftood 
me full as well.” Lord Macclesfield, one of the 
greateft mathematicians in Europe, and who had a prin¬ 
cipal hand in framing the bill, fpoke afterwards, with 
all the clearnefs that a thorough knowledge of the fub- 
jed could didate ; but not having a flow of words 
equal to Lord Chefterfield, the latter gained the ap- 
plaufe from the former, to the equal credit of the 
fpeaker and the auditors. The high charader Lord 
Chefterfield fupported during life, received no fmall 
injury foon after his death, from a fuller difplay of it by 
his own hand. He left no iffue by his lady, but had a 
natural fon, Philip Stanhope, Efq; whofe education was 
for many years a clofe objed of his attention, and who 
was afterwards envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Drefden, but died before him. When Lord Chefter¬ 
field died, Mr Stanhope’s widow publiffied a courfe of 
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letters, written by the father to the fon, filled with in- Str.nhop;. 
ftrudions fuitable to the different gradations of the 
young man’s life to whom they were addreffed. Thefe 
letters contain many fine obfervations on mankind, and 
rules of condud: but it is obfervable that he lays a 
greater ftrefs on exterior accompliffiments and addrefs, 
than on intelledual qualifications and fincerity ; and 
allows greater latitude to faffiionable pleafures than 
good morals will juftify, efpecially in paternal inftruc- 
tion. Hence it is that a celebrated writer §, and of man- § Dr Joints, 
ners fomewhat different fromthofe of the polite earl of f° ni 
Chefterfield, is faid to have obferved of thefe letters 
that they inculcate only the morals of a whore, with 
the manners of a dancing-mailer.” 

Stanhope (Dr George), an eminent divine, was 
born at Herfiffiorn in Derbyffiire, in the year 1660. 

His father was redor of that place, vicar of St Mar¬ 
garet’s church in Leicefter, and chaplain to the earls of 
Chefterfield and Clare. His grandfather Dr George 
Stanhope was chaplain to James I. and Charles I.5 
had the chancellorffiip of York, where he was alfo a 
canon refidentiary, held a prebend, and was redor of 
Weldrake in that county. He was for his loyalty dri¬ 
ven from his home with eleven children j and died ir» 

1644. Our author was fent to fchool, firft at Upping¬ 
ham in Rutland, then at Leicefter ; afterwards removed 
to Eaton ; and thence chofen to King’s college in 
Cambridge, in the place of VC Cleaver. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1681 ; M. A. 1658; was eleded 
one of the lyndics for the univerfity of Cambridge, in 
the bufinefs of Alban Francis, 1687 ; minifter of Quoi 
near Cambridge, and vice-prodor, 1688 ; was that year 
preferred to the redory of Tring in Hertfordffiire, 
which after fome time he quitted. He was in 1689 
prefentedta the vicarage ofLewiffiam in Kent by Lord 
Dartmouth, to whom he had been chaplain, and tutor 
to his fon. He was alfo appointed chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and continued to enjoy that 
honour under Queen Anne. He commenced D. D. 

July 5th 1697, performing all the offices required to- 
that degree publicly and with great applaufe. He 
was made vicar of Deptford in 1703 ; fucceeded Dr 
Hooper as dean of Canterbury the fame year; and was- 
thrice chofen prolocutor of the lower houfe of convoca¬ 
tion. His uncommon diligence and induftry, affifted 
by his excellent parts, enriched him with a large ftock 
of polite, folid, and ufeful learning. His diicourfes 
from the pulpit were equally pleafing and profita¬ 
ble ; a beautiful intermixture of the cleareft reafen- 
ing with, the pureft didion, attended with all the graces 
of a juft elocution. The good Chriftian, the folid di¬ 
vine, and the fine gentleman, in him were happily uni¬ 
ted. His converfation was polite and delicate, grave 
without precifenefs, facetious without levity. His piety 
was real and rational, his charity great and uni verbal, 
fruitful in ads of mercy, and in all good works. He 
died March 18th 1728, aged 68 years ; and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Lewiffiam. The dean 
was twice married : 1. to Olivia Cotton, by whom he 
had one fon and four daughters. His fecond lady, who 
was filter to Sir Charles Wager, furvived him, dying 
Odober ift 173c, aged about 54. One of the dean’s 
daughters was married to a fon of biffiop Burnet. Bi- 
ffiop Moore of Ely died the day before Queen Anne ; 
who* it ba& been faid, defigned our dean for that 
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Dr Felton fays, 


Stanhope, fee when it fliould become vacant 
Sumflaus. << ^he late dean cf Canterbury is excellent in the 
whole. His thoughts and reafoning are bright and 
folid. His ftyle is juft, both for the purity of the lan¬ 
guage and for the ftrength and beauty of expreffion ; 
but the periods are formed in fo peculiar an order of 
the words, that it was an obfervation, nobody could 
pronounce them with the fame grace and advantage as 
himfelf.” His writings, which are an ineftimable tvea- 
l'ure of piety and devotion are, A Puraphrafe and 
Comment upon the Epistles and Gv.pels, 4 vols. 1705, 
8vo. Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures, 1706, 4to. Fif¬ 
teen Sermons, 1700, 8vo. Twelve Sermons on fe- 
veral Occafions, 1727, 8vo. Thomas a Kempis 1696, 
8vo. Epictetus’s Morals, with Simplicius’s Com¬ 
ment, and the Life of Ep>detus, 1700, 8vo. Parlbn’s 
Chriftian Directory, 1716, 8vo, Rochefouc suit’s 
Maxims, 1706, S?vo. A Funeral Sermon on Mr Rich¬ 
ard Sure, Bookfeller, 1724; two editions 410. Twen- 
ty Sermons, publifhed fingly between the years 1692 
and 1724. Private P avers for every Day in the 
Week, and for the feverai Parts of each Day ; tranfla- 
ted from the Greek Devotions of Bifhjp Andrews, 
with additions, 1730. In his tranflations, it is well 
known, Dr Stanhope did not confine himfelf to a ftriCt 
and literal verfion : he took the liberty of paraphrafing, 
explaining, and improving upon his author; as will evi¬ 
dently appear (not to mention any other work) by the 
flighteft perufal of St Auguftine’s Meditations, and the 
Devotions of Bifhop Andrews. 

STANISLAUS (Leczinfki), king of Poland, was 
boin at Leopold the 20th of October 1677. His fa¬ 
ther was a polifh nobleman, diitinguifhed by his rank 
and the important offices which he held, but ft ill more 
by his firmnefs and courage. Staniflaus was fent am- 
baffador in 1704 by the affembly of War Paw, to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who had conquered Poland. 
He was at that time 27 years old, was general of Great 
Poland, and had been ambaffador extraordinary to the 
Grand Signior in 1699. Charles was fo delighted with 
the franknefs and (incerity of his deportment, and with 
the firmnefs and fweetnefs which appeared in his coun¬ 
tenance, that he offered him the crown of Poland, and 
ordered him to.be crowned at Warfaw in 1705. He 
accompanied Charles XII. into Saxony, where a treaty 
was concluded with King Auguftus in 1705, by which 
that prince refigned the crown, and acknowledged Sta- 
niflaus king of Poland. The new monarch remained 
in Saxony with Charles till 1707, when they returned 
into Poland and attacked the Ruffians, who were obli¬ 
ged to evacuate that kingdom in 1708. But Charles 
being defeated by Peter the Great in 1709, Auguftus 
returned into Poland, and being affifted by a Ruffian 
army, obliged Staniflaus to retire firft into Sweden, 
and afterwards into Turkey. Soon after he took up 
his refidence at Weiffenburg, a town in Alface. Au- 
guftus difpatched Sum his envoy to France to complain 
of this; but the duke of Orleans, who was then re¬ 
gent, returned this anfwer: “ Tell your king, that 
France has always been the afylum of unhappy princes.” 
Staniflaus lived in obfcurity till 1725, when Louis XV. 
efpoufed the princefs Mary his daughter. Upon the 
death of King Auguftus ir 1733, he returned to Po¬ 
land in hopes of remounting the throne of that king¬ 
dom. A large party declared for him ; but his cona- 
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petitor the young eledtor of Saxony, being fupported Staniflaus. 
by the Emperor Charles VI. and the .Emprefs of Ruf- " 

fia, was chofen king, though the majority was againll 
him. Dantzic, to which Staniflaus had retired, was 
quickly taken, and the unfortunate prince made his efcape 
in difguife with great difficulty, after hearing that a price 
was fet upon his head by the Ruffians. When peace was 
concluded in 1736 between the Emperor and France, it 
was agreed that Staniflaus fliould abdicate the throne, 
but that he fliould be acknowledged king of Poland 
and grand duke of Lithuania, and continue to bear 
thefe titles during life ; that all his effedfs and thofe of 
the queen his fpoufe fliould be reftored ; that an amnefty 
fliould be declared in Poland for all that was part, and 
that every perfon fliould be reftored to his pofleffious, 
rights, and privileges : that the elector of Saxony fliould 
be acknowledged king of Poland by all the powers who 
acceded to the treaty : that Staniflaus fliould be put in 
peaceable poffeffion of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar j 
but that immediately after his death thefe duchies 
fliould be united for ever to the crown of France,, 

Staniflaus fucceeded a race of princes in Lorrain, who 
were beloved and regretted : and his fubjedts found their 
ancient fovereigns revived in him. He tailed then the 
pleafure which he had fo long defired, the pleafure of 
making men happy. He affifted his new fubjedts; he 
embelliftied Nancy and Lur.eville ; he made ufeful efta- 
blifhments; he founded colleges and built hofpitals. 

He was engaged in thefe noble employments, when an 
accident occafloned his death. His night-gown caught 
fire and burnt him fo feverely before it could be ex- 
tinguifhed, that he was feized with a fever, and died 
the 23d of February 1766. His death occafloned a 
public mourning : the tears of his fiTjedb indeed are 
the bed eulogium upon this prince. I11 his youth he 
had accuftomed himfelf to fatigue, and had thereby 
(Lengthened his mind as well as his conftitution. He lay 
always upon a kind of mattrefs, and feldom required any 
fei vice from his domeftics. He was temperate, liberal, 
adored by his vaflals and perhaps the only nobleman in 
Poland who had any friends. He was in Lorrain what 
he had been in his own country, gentle, affable, com- 
paffionate, treating his fubjedts like equals, participating 
their forrows and alleviating their misfortunes. IT; 
rcfembled completely the pidture of a philofopher which 
he himfelf has drawn. “The true philofopher (faid 
he) ought to be free from prejudices, and to know the 
value of reafon : he ought neither to think the higher- 
ranks of life of more value than they are, nor to treat 
the lower orders of mankind with greater contempt 
than they deferve : he ought to enjoy pleafures with¬ 
out being a flave to them, riches without being attach¬ 
ed to them, honours without pride or vanity: he 
ought to fupport difgraces without either fearing or 
courting them: he ought to reckon what he poffeffes 
fufficient for him, and regard what he has not as ufe- 
lefs: he ought to be equal in every fortune, always 
tranquil, always gay : he ought to love order, and to 
obferve it in all his adtions: he ought to be fevere to 
himfelf, but indulgent to others : he ought to be frank 
and ingenuous without rudenefs, polite without falfe- 
hood, complaifant without bafenefs : he ought to have 
the courage to difregard every kind of glory, and to 
-eckcn as nothing even philofophy itfelf.” Such was 
Staniflaus in every fituatioa. His temper was affedtior*. 
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Stanislaus ate. He told Ins treafurerone day to put a certain 
P officer on his lift, to whom he was very much attached : 
Stannary. « j a w hat quality (faid the treafurer) ftiall I mark 
him down ?” “ As my friend” (replied the monarch.) 

A young painter conceiving hopes of making his for¬ 
tune if his talents were made known to Staniflaus, pre¬ 
sented him with a pidture, which the courtiers criticifed 
feverely. The prince praifed the performance, and paid 
the painter very generoufly : then turning to his cour¬ 
tiers, he faid, “ Do ye not fee, gentlemen, that this poor 
man muft provide for his family by his abilities ? if you 
difcourage him by your cenfures, he is undone. We 
' ought always to affift men ; we never gain any thing by 
hurting them.” His revenues were Small ; but were we 
to judge of him by what he did, we ffiould probably 
reckon him the richeft potentate in Europe. A fingle 
inftance will be fufficient to fhow the well judged eco¬ 
nomy with which his benevolent plans were conducted. 
He gave 18,000 crowns to the magiftrates of Bar to be 
employed in purchaftng grain, when at a low price, to 
be fold out again to the poor at a moderate rate when 
the price lhould riSe above a certain Sum. By this ar¬ 
rangement (Say the authors of Diftionaire HiCorique), 
the money increafes continually, and its good efFefls may 
in a Short time be extended over the whole province. 

He was a protedlor of the arts and fciences: he wrote 
Several works of philofophy, politics, and morality, 
which were collected and published in France in 1765, 
in 4 vols, 8vo. undei the title of Oeuvres du Philofophe 
Bie?ifaifant, “ the works of the Benevolent Philofopher.” 

STANITZAS, villages or fmall diftridts of the 
banks of the Don, inhabited by CcSfacs. 

STANLEY (Thomas), a very learned Englifh 
writer in the 17th century, was the fon of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow-Green in Herefordffiire, knight. 
He was born at Cumberlow ahout 1644, and educated in 
his father’s houfe, whence he removed to the univerfity 
of Cambridge. He afterwards travelled; and, upon 
his return to England, profecuted his ftudies in the 
Middle Temple. He married, when young, Dorothy, 
the eldeft daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, 
in Northamptonshire. He wrote, 1. A volume of 
Poems. 2. Hittory of Philofophy, and Lives of the 
Philofophers. 3. A Translation of Efchylus, with a 
Commentary ; and Several other works. He died in 
1678. 

STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin is 
dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, Devonlhire, &c. 

STANNARY courts, in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall, for the adminiftration of juftice among the tinners 
therein. They are held before the lord-warden and 
liis fubftitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the 
workers in the tin-mines there, to iue and be fued 
only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn 
from their bufinefs, which is highly profitable to the 
public, by attending their law-Suits in other courts. 
The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a char¬ 
ter, 33 Edw. I. and fully expounded by a private Sta¬ 
tute, 50 Edw. III. which has fince been explained by 
a public ad, 16 Car. I. c. 15. What relates to our 
prefent purpoSe is only this: That all tinners and la¬ 
bourers in and about the ftannaries Shall, during the 
time cf their working therein, bona fde, be privileged 
from fuits of other courts, and be only pleaded in the 
Stannary court in all matters, excepting pleas of land, 
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life, and member. No writ of error lies from hence to Stannum 
any court in Weftminfter-hall; as was agreed by all II 
the judges, in 4 Jac. I. But an appeal lies from the Sta P ll T* 1 ' 
Steward of the court to the under-warden; and from s^-v-w 
him to the lord-warden ; and thence to the privy-coun¬ 
cil of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, when 
he hath had livery or inveftiture of the fame. And 
from thence the appeal lies to the king himfelf, in the 
lalt refort. 

STANNUM, tin. See Chemistry-//m/«c, and 
Tin. 

STANZA, in poetry, a number of lines reguLrly 
adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme ufed in 
that poem. 

STAPHYLEA, Bladder-nut, in botany: A 
genus of plains belonging to the clals of pentandria, and 
order of trigynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 23d order, trihilate. The calyx is quinque- 
partite. There are five petals. The capfules are three, 
inflated and joined together by a longitudinal future. 

The Seeds are two, and are globofe with a fear. There 
are two fpecies, the pinnata and trifolia.’ The pinnata, 
or bladder-nut-tree, is a tall Shrub or tree. Tlje leaves 
are pinnated ; the pinn® are generally five, oblong, 
pointed, and notched round the edges. The flowers are 
white, and grow in whirls on long pendulous footftalks. 

This plant flowers in June, and is frequent in hedges 
about Pontefract and in Kent. The trifolia, or three¬ 
leaved bladder-nut, is a native of Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of animals belonging to 
the ciafs of infetta, and order of coleoptera. The an¬ 
tennae are moniliform ; the feelers four in number ; the 
elytra are not above half the length of the audometi ; 
the wings are folded up and concealed under the elytra ; 
the tail or extremity of the abdomen is Single, is pro¬ 
vided with two long veficles which the infeft can Shoot 
out or draw back at pleafure. Gmelin enumerates 117 
fpecies, of which five only are natives of Great Britain ; 
the murinus, maxillofus, rufus, riparius, chryfomelinus. 

1. Murinus. The head is depreSTed. The colour it 
grey, clouded with black. The length is fix lines. It 
lives among horfe-dung. 2. The maxillofus is black, 
with alh-coloured Stripes, and jaws as long as the head. 

It inhabits the woods. 3. Rufus is of an orange-colour; 
but the pofterior part of the elytra and abdomen is 
black, as are alfo the thighs at their bafe. 4. Riparius 
is of a reddiSh brown colour ; but the elytra are azure- 
coloured ; and the head, antennae, and two laft rings of 
the abdomen, are black. It is frequent on the banks of 
rivers in Europe. 5. Chryfomelinus is black; the thorax, 
elytra, and feet being teftaceous. It is found in the 
north of Europe. 

The infedts have a peculiarity to be met with in al- 
moft every fpecies of this genus, which is, that they 
frequently turn up their tail, or extremity of the abdo¬ 
men, efpecially if you chance to touch them ; in which 
cafe the tail is feen to rife immediately, as if the infedt 
meant to defend itfelf by Slinging. Yet that is not 
the place where the iniedt’s offenfive weapons are fitua- 
ted. Its tail has no Sting, but in recompenfe it bites 
and pinches Strongly with its jaws; and care muft be -Barbut’s 
taken, efpecially in laying hold of the larger fpecies. ?T cra In " 
Their jaws are Strong, Shoot out beyond the head, and- Qrum ' 
are fubfervient to the animal in Seizing and destroying 

its 
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Staple, its prey. It feeds on all other infefts it can catch : 

Star. even frequently two ftaphylini of the fame fpecie9 bite 
and t ear each other. Though this infedt has very fmall 
elytra, yet its wings are large ; but they are curioufly 
folded up, and concealed under the elytra. The infedt 
unfolds and expands them when he choofes to fly, which 
he does very lightly. Among the fmall fpecies of this 
genus, there are feveral whofe colours are lively and 
Angularly intermingled. 

Some of them are found upon flowers, but they 
chiefly inhabit the dung of cows. Their larvae, which 
refemble them fo much as to be fcarce diftinguilhable, 
live in damp places under ground. They are by fome 
called Rove beetles. 

STAPLE, primarily fignifies a public place or mar¬ 
ket, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people; as the Greve, or 
the places along the Seine, for fale of wanes and corn, 
at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts are obli¬ 
ged to bring thofe commodities. 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like ftaple 
commodities of that realm, in order to expofe them 
by wholefale ; and thefe ftaples were appointed to be 
conftantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, Norwich, Weftminfter, Canterbury, Chichefter, 
Winchefter, Exeter, and Briftol; in each whereof a 
public mart was appointed to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of the ftaple, for deci¬ 
ding differences, held according to the law-merchant, in 
a fummary way. 

STAR, in aftronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, which, like fo many brilliant ftuds, 
are difperfed throughout the whole heavens. The 
ftars are diftinguifhed, from the phenomena of their 
motion, &c. into fixed, and erratic or wandering ftars : 
thefe laft are again diftinguifhed into the greater lumi¬ 
naries, viz. the fun and moon ; the planets, or wander¬ 
ing ftars, properly fo called ; and the comets; which 
have been all fully confidered and explained under the 
article Astronomy. As to the fixed ftars, they are 
fo called, becaufe they feem to be fixed, or perfedtly at 
reft, and confequently appear always at the fame dis¬ 
tance from each other. 

Falling Stars, in meteorology, fiery meteors which 
dart through the fky in form of a ftar. See Meteor. 

Twinkling of the Stars. See Optics, n° 21. et 
feq. 

Star, is alfo a badge of honour, worn by the knights 
of the garter, bath, and thiftle. See Garter. 

Star of Bethlehem, in botany. See Ornit*hoga- 
ium. 

Court of Star-chamber, ( camera Jlellata), a famous, 
or rather infamous, Englifh tribunal, faid to have been 
fo called either from a Saxon word fignifying to Jleer 
or govern ; or from its punilhing the crimen Jlcllionatus, 
or cofenage; or becaufe the room wherein it. fat, the 
old council-chamber of the palace of Weftminfter, 
(Lamb. 148.) which is now converted into the lottery- 
office, and forms the eaftem fide of New Palace-yard, 
was full of windows ; or, (to which Sir Edward Coke, 
4. Inft. 66. accedes), becaufe haply the roof thereof was 
at the firft garniflied with gilded Jlars. As all thefe 
are merely conjectures, (for no ftars are now in the 
roof, nor are any faid to have remained-there fo late as 


the reign of queen Elizabeth), it may be allowable to Star, 
propofe another conjectural etymology, as plaufible per- w 
haps as any of them. It is well known, that, before 
the banifhment of the Jews under Edward I. their con- Blacldl. 
traCts and obligations were denominated in our ancient Comment, 
records flarm orjlarrs, from a corruption of the He-vol. iv. 
brew word ,fhetar, a covenant. (Tovey’s Angl. Judaic. P* 

32. Selden. tit. of hon. ii. 34. Uxor Ebraic. i. 14.) 

Thefe ftarrs, by an ordinance of Richard the Firft pre¬ 
fer ved by Hoveden, were commanded to be enrolled 
and depofited in chefts under three keys in certain places; 
one, and the moft confiderable, of which was in the 
king’s exchequer at Weftminfter: and no ftarr was al¬ 
lowed to be valid, unlefs it were found in fome of the 
faid repo fit or ies. ( Memorand. in Scac’ P. 6. Edw. I. 
prefixed to Maynard’s year-book of Edw. II. fol. 8. 

Madox hift. exch. c. vii. § 4, 5, 6.) The room at the 
exchequer, where the chefts containing thefe ftarrs were 
kept, was probably called the Jlar-chamber; and, when 
the Jews were expelled the kingdom, was applied to the 
ufe of the king’s council, fitting in their judicial capa¬ 
city. To confirm this, the firft time tire ftar-chamber 
is mentioned in any record, it is faid to have been fitua- 
ted near the receipt of the exchequer at Weftminfter : 

(the king’s council, his chancellor, treafurer, juftices, 
and other fages, were affemhled en la chaumlre des ejleilles 
pres la refeeipt al Wejlminjler. Clavf. 41 Edw. III. in. 

13.) For in procefs of time, when the meaning of the 
Jewifti ftarrs were forgotten, the word Jlar-chamber 
was naturally rendered in law French, la chaumbre des 
ejleilles, and in law Latin camera Jlellata; which con¬ 
tinued to be the ftyle in Latin till the diifolution of 
that court. 

This was a court of very ancient original; but new- 
modelled by ftatutes 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. and 21 Hen. 

VIII. c. 20. confifting of divers lords fpiritual and tem¬ 
poral, being privy counfellors, together with two judges 
of the courts of common-law, without the intervention 
of any jury. Their jurifdidtion extended legally over 
riots, perjury, milbebaviour of flieriffs, and other noto¬ 
rious miidemeanors, contrary to the laws of the land. 

Yet this was afterwards (as lord Clarendon informs us) 
ftretched “ to the averting of all proclamations and 
orders of ftate; to the vindicating of illegal commif- 
fions and grants of monopolies; holding for honour¬ 
able that which pleafed, and for juft that which profit¬ 
ed ; and becoming both a court of law to determine 
civil rights, and a court of revenue to enrich the trea- 
fury: the council-table by proclamations enjoining to 
the people that which was not enjoined by the laws, 
and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and 
the ftar-chamber, which confifted of the fame perfons in 
different rooms, cenfuring the breach and dil'obedience 
to thofe proclamations by very great fines, imprifon* 
ments, and corporal feverities: fo that any difrefpedt to 
any adts of ftate, or to the perfons of ftatefmen, was in 
no time more penal, and the foundations of right never 
more in danger to be deftroyed.” For which reafons, 
it was finally abolifhed by ftatute 16 Car. I. c. 10. to 
the general joy of the whole nation. See King’s Bench. 

There is in the Britifh Mufeum (Harl. MSS. Vcl. I. 
n° 126.) a very full, methodical, and accurate account 
of the conftitution and courle of this court, compiled 
by William Hudfon of Gray’s Inn, an eminent prac- 
titioner therein. A fliort account of the fame, with 

copies 
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copies of all its procefs, may alfo be found in 18 Rym. out, and leave it to dry in the fun. When dry, it is 
Foed. 192, &c. laid up for ufe. 

Star- Board, the right fide of the ftiip when the eye STARK (Dr William), known to the public by 
of the fpelfator is directed forward. a volume containing Clinical and Anatomical Obfervations, 

StAR-FiJb. See Asterias. with fom; curious Experiments on Diet, was born at Man- 

STAR-Jhot, a gelatinous fubltance frequently found chefter in the month of July 1740; but the family 
in fields, and fuppofed by the vulgar to have been from which he fprang was Scotch, and refpeftable for 
produced from the meteor called a falling-Jlar .* but, its antiquity. His grandfather John Stark of Killer- 
in reality is the half-digefted food of herons, fea-mews, mont was a covenanter ; and having appeared in arms 
and the like birds; for thefe birds have been found, againft his fovereign at the battle of Bothwell bridge 
when newly fhot, to difgorge a fubftance of the fame in the year 1679, became obnoxious to the government, 


kind. 

STAR-Stone , in natural hiftory, a name given to cer¬ 
tain extraneous foil'd ftones, in form of fhort, and com¬ 
monly fomewhat crooked, columns compofed of feveral 
joints, each refembling the figure of a radiated ftar, with 
a greater or fmaller number of rays in the different 
fpecies : they are ufually found of about an inch in 
length, and of the thicknefs of a goofe-quill. Some of 
them have five angles or rays, and others only four ; 
and in fome the angles are equidiftant, while in others 
tncy are irregularly fo : in fome alfo they are (hort and 
Hunt, while in others they are long, narrow, and point¬ 
ed ; and fome have their angles very fhort and obtufe. 
The feveral joints in the fame fpecimen are ufually ail 
of the fame thicknefs; this, however, is not always the 
cafe : but in fome they are larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than in any other part of the body; 
and fome fpecies, have one of the rays bifid, fo as to 
emulate the appearance of a fix rayed kind. 

SrAR-ThiJile , in botany. See Centaurea. 

Star-W ort, \n botany. See Aster. 

STARCH, a fecula or fediment, found at the bot¬ 
tom of veffels wherein wheat has been fteeped in water, 
©f which fecula, after feparating the v bran from it, by 
palling it through fieves, they form a kind of loaves, 
which being dried in the fun or an oven, is afterwards 
cut into little piece;, and fo fold. The bell ftarch, is 
white, foft, and H ole, and eafily broken into powder. 
Such as require fine ftarch, 0 not content themfelves, 
like the ftarchmen, with refufe wheat, but ufe the fineli 
grain. The procefs is as follows : The grain, being 
well cleaned, is put to ferment in veffels full of water, 
which they expofe to the fun whiltinits greateft heat ; 
changing the water twice a-day, for the fpace of eight 
or twelve days, according to the' feafon. When the 
grain burfts eafily under the finger, they judge it fuffi- 
ciently fermented. The fermentation perfefted, and 
the grain thus foftened, it is put, handful by handful, 
into a canvas-bag, to feparate the flour from the hulks; 
which is done by rubbing and beating it on a plank 
laid acrofs the mouth of an empty veffel that is to re¬ 
ceive the flour. 

As the veffels are filled with this liquid flour, there 
is feen fwimming at top a reddifh water, which is to be 
carefully feummed off from time to time, and clean wa¬ 
ter is to be put in its place, which, after ftirring the 
whole together, is alfo to be {trained through a doth 
or fieve, and what is left behind put into the veffel with 
new water, and expofed to the fun for fome time. As 
the fediment thickens at the bottom, they drain off the 
water four or five times, by inclining the veffel, but 
without palling it through the fieve. What remains at 
bottom is the ftarch, which they cut in pieces to get 

4 


and to conceal himfelf, withdrew into Ireland. There 
is reaf n to believe that he had not imbibed either the 
extravagant zeal or the favage manners of the political 
arid religious party to which he adhered; for after re* 
Tiding a few years in the country which he had chofen 
for the feene of his banifliment, he married Elizabeth 
daughter of Thornes Stewart Efq; of Balydrone in the 
north of Ireland ; who, being defeended of the noble 
family of Galloway, would riot probably have matched 
his daughter to fuch an exile as a ruthlefs fanatic of the 
laft century. By this lady Mr Stark had feveral chil¬ 
dren ; and his fecond fon Thomas, who fettled at Man- 
chefter as a whoiefale linen-draper, and married Mar¬ 
garet Stirling, daughter of William Stirling, Efq ; of 
hiorthwood fide, in the neighbourhood of Glafgow, was 
the father of the fubjelf of this article. Another of 
his fons, the reverend John Stark, was minifter of Le- 
cropt.in Perthfhire ; and it was under the care, of this 
gentleman that our author received the rudiments of 
his education, which, when we confider the charadler 
of the matter, and refleft on the relation between him 
and his pupil, we may prefume was calculated to ftore 
the mind of Dr Stark with thofe virtuous principles 
which influenced his conduit through life. 

From Lecropt young Stark was fent to the univerfi- 
ty of Glafgow, where, under the tuition of the Dodtors 
Smith and Black, with other eminent matters, he learn¬ 
ed the rudiments of fcience, and acquired that mathe¬ 
matical accuracy, that logical precifion, and that con¬ 
tempt of hypothefes, with which he profecuted all his 
future ftudies Heaving chofen phyfic for his profeffion, 
he removed from the univertity of Glafgow to that of 
Edinburgh, where he was foon diftinguifhed, and ho¬ 
noured with the friendfhip of the late Dr Cullen ; a man 
who was not more eminently confpicuous for the fupe- 
riority of his own genius, than quick-fighted in percei¬ 
ving, and liberal in encouraging, genius in his pupils. 
Having finifhed his ftudies at Edinburgh, though he 
took there no degree, Mr Stark, in the year 1765, 
went to London, and devotee himfelf entirely to the 
ftudy of phyfic and the elements of lurgery ; and look¬ 
ing upon anatomy as one of the principal pillars of both 
thefe arts, he endeavoured to complete with Dr Hun¬ 
ter what he had begun with Dr Monro; and under 
thefe two eminent profeffors he . , y .rs to have acqui¬ 
red a high degree of anatomical knowledge. He likewife 
entered himfelf about tins time a pupil at St George’s 
hofpital; for being difgulled, as he often.eonleffed, 
with the inaccuracy or want of candour qbfervahle in 
the generality of practical v nters, he determined to ob¬ 
tain an acquaintance with difeafes at a better fchool and 
from an abler matter ; and to have from his own expe¬ 
rience a ftandard, by which he might judge of the ex¬ 
perience 
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Stark, perlence of others. With what induftiy he profecuted 
" this plan, and with what fuccefs his labours were crown¬ 

ed, may be feen in a feries of Clinical and /lu.ftonuccil 
Olfervalions, which were made by him during his at¬ 
tendance at the hofpital, and were publifhed after his 
death by his friend Dr Carmichael Smyth. .Thefe ob- 
fervations give the public no caufe to complain of want 
of candour in their author ; for whatever delicacy he 
may have obferved, when relating the cafes of patients 
treated by other phyficians, he has related thofe treated 
by himfelf with the utmoft impartiality. Whilft at¬ 
tending the hofpital, he likewife employed himfelf in 
making experiments on the blood, and other animal 
fluids ; and alfo in a courfe of experiments in chemical 
pharmacy; but though accounts oi thefe experiments 
were left behind him,"we believe they have not yet been 
given to the public. 

In the year 1767 Mr Stark went abroad and obtain¬ 
ed the degree of M. D. in the univerfity of Leyden, 
publifliing an inaugural diflertation on the dyfentery. 
On his return to London, he recommenced his ftudies 
at the hofpital ; and when Dr Black was called to the 
chemical chair in Edinburgh, which he has long filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf and credit to the uni- 
verfity. Dr Stark was Solicited by feveral members of 
the univerfity of Glafgow to Hand a candidate for their 
proreflorfhip of the theory and pradice of phyfic, ren¬ 
dered vacant by Dr Black’s removal to Edinburgh. 
This however Dr Stark declined, being influenced by 
the advice of his Englifh friends, who wifhed to detain 
him in London, and having likewife fome profpe< 5 ts of 
an appointment in the hofpital. 

In the mean time he had commenced \ 1769) a feries 
of experiments on diet, which he was encouraged to un¬ 
dertake by Sir John Pringle and Dr Franklin, whofe 
friendfhip he enjoyed, and from whom he received many 
hints refpe&ing both the plan and its execution. Phefe 
experiments, or rather the imprudent.zeal with which 
he profecuted them, proved in the opinion of his friends, 
fatal to himfelf; for he began them on the 12th of July 
1769 in perfeft health and vigour, and from that day, 
though his health varied, it was feldom if ever good, 
till the 23d of February 1770, when he died, after 
fuffering much unealinefs. His friend and biographer 
Dr Smyth thinks, that other caufes, particularly cha¬ 
grin and difappointment had no fmall fhare in haftening 
liis death ; and as the Dotfor was intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with his character and difpofition, his opinion is pro¬ 
bably well-founded, though the pernicious effetfs of the 
experiments are vifible in Dr Stark’s own journal. When 
he entered upon them, the weight of his body was 12 
ft one 3 lb. avoirdupois, which in a very few days was 
reduced to 1I done 10 lb 8 oz ; and though fome kinds 
of food increafed it, by much the greater part of what 
he ufed had a contrary effedt, and it continued, on the 
whole to decreafe till the day of his death. Phis in¬ 
deed can excite no wonder. Though the profefled ob¬ 
ject of bis experiments was to prove that a pleafant and 
varied diet is equally conducive to health with a more 
ftria and Ample one, moft of the difhes which he ate 
during thefe experiments were neither pleafant nor 
Ample, but compounds, fuch as every ftomach mult 
naufeate. He began with bread and water; from which 
he proceeded to bread , watery and fugar ; then to bread) 
water, and cil of olives ; then to bread and water with 
Vol. XVII. 


m/11 ; afterwa: ds he tried bread ar.c no tier with rw/let 
goofe ; bread and water with boiled beef; Jlewied lean of 
beef with the gravy and wafer without bread; flowed 
lean of leef With the graiy, oil of fat or flet and water ; 
four, oil of fact, wa'er and fait ; flow-, water and filt ; 
and a number of others infinitely more difigreeable to 
the ftomach than even thefe, fuch as bread, fat of bacon 
bam, infufton of tea with fugar; and bread or four with 
honey and the infufton of refemary. But though we con- 
ftderDr Stark’s experiments as whimftcal, it cannot be 
denied that they indicate eccentricity of genius in the 
perfon who made them; and fuch of our readers as think 
genius hereditary, may perhaps be of opinion, that he 
derived a ray from the celebrated Napier the inventor 
of the logarithms, who was his anceftor by both pa¬ 
rents. At any rate, thefe experiments, of which a full 
account is given in the fame volume with his clinical 
and anatomical obfervations, difplay an uncommon de¬ 
gree of fortitude, perfeverance, felf-denial, ?nd zeal fof 
the promoting of ufeful knowledge in their author; 
and with refpedt to his moral chara&er, we believe it is 
with great juftice that Dr Smyth compares him to Ca¬ 
to by applying to him what was faid of that virtuous 
Roman by Salluft.—“ Non divitiis cum divite, neqtie 
fadtione cum fadliofo; fed cum ftrenuo virtute, cummo- 
defto pudore, cum innocente abftinentia certabat; effe, 
quam videri, bonus malebat*.” 

STARLING. See Sturnus. 

STATE of a Controversy. See Oratory, Part 
I. n° IN¬ 
STATES, or Estates, a term applied to feveral 
orders or clafles of people affembled to confult of mat¬ 
ters for the public good. 

Thus ftates-general is the name of an aflembly con¬ 
fiding of the deputies of the feven United Provinces. 
Thefe are ufually 30 in number, fome provinces fending 
two, ethers more; and whatever refolution the ftates-ge¬ 
neral take, mail be confirmed by every province, and by 
every city and republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies of each province, of 
what number foever they be, have only one voice, and 
are efteemed as but one perfon, the votes being given by 
provinces. Each province prefides in the aflembly in 
its turn, according to the order fettled among them. 
Guelderland prefides firft, then Holland, &c. 

States of Holland are the deputies of eighteen cities, 
and one reprefentative of the nobility, conftituting the 
flares of the province of Holland : the other provinces 
have likewife their ftates, reprefenting their fovereignty ; 
deputies from which make what they call the ftates-ge¬ 
neral. In an aflembly of the ftates of a particular pro- 
vince, one diffenting voice prevents their coming to any 
refolution. 

STATICE Thrift, in botany : A genus of pk-.n'.s 
belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and order of pvita- 
gynia ; and in the natural fyftem ranging under the 48th 
order, aggregate. The calyx is monophyllous, entire, 
folded, and fcariofe. There are five petals, until one fu~ 
perior feed. There are 22 fpecies, the armeria, pfeud- 
armeria, limonium, incana, cordata,reticulata,echioides, 
fpeciofa, tatarica, echinus, flexuofi, pnrpurara, minuta, 
luffruticola, monopetala, aurea, fcrnlacea, linifolia, prui- 
nofa, finuata, mucronata, and lobata. Three of thefe 
are Britilh plants. 

1. The armeria , thrift, or fea giliy-flower, Iras a Ample 
4 Z naked 
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Static-?, naked ftem about fix inches high. The radical leaves 
are ijji’ grafs. Tl;e flowers arc terminal, pale red, with 
a round head, and not very large. The plant flowers in 
July or Auguft, and grows in meadows near the fea. 

2. Limoniuu:, fen-lavender. The Item is naked, branch¬ 
ed, and about a foot high. The radical leaves are long, 
pointed, and grow on footftalks. The flowers are blue, 
and grow on long fpikes on the tops of the branches. 
It grows on the fea-coaft in South-Britain. 

3. Reticulata, matted fea-lavender. The Item is pro- 
flrate, and terminated by a panicle of flowers. The 
branches are naked, barren, and bent back. The leaves 
are wedge-fhaped. This fpeci.es is alfo found on the 
fea-coaft of South Britain. 

STATICS, a term which the modern improvements 
in knowledge have made it necelfary to introduce into 
pbyfico mathematical fcience. It was found conveni¬ 
ent to diftribute the doftrines of univerfal mechanics in¬ 
to two claffes, which required both a different mode of 
confideration and different principles of reafoning. 

Till the time of Archimedes little fcience of this 
kind was poffefled. by the ancients, from whom- we 
have received the firft rudiments. His inveftiga- 
cion of the centre of gravity, and Ins theory of the 
lever, are the foundations of out knowledge of common 
mechanics jand his theory of the equilibrium of floating 
bodies contains the greatefl part of our h-ydroftaticai 
knowledge. But it was as yet limited to the fimpleft 
cafes; and there were fome in which Archimedes was 
ignorant, or wasmiflaken. The marquis Guido Ubul- 
di, in 157^, publifliedhis theory of mechanics, in which 
the do^rines of Archimedes were well explained and 
confiderably augmented, Stevinus, the celebrated Dutch 
en-jineer, published 1 about 20 years after an excellent 
fyilem of mechanics, containing the chief principles 
ivInch now form the fcience of equilibrium among folid 
^bodies, In particular, he gave the theory of inclined 
planes, which was unknown to the ancients, though it 
is of the very firft importance in almoft every machine- 
He even ftates in the moil exprefs terms the principle 
afterwards made the foundation of the whole of mecha¬ 
nics, and published as a valuable difcovery by Varig- 
non, viz. that three forces, whofe directions and inten. 
this-; areas the fides of a triangle, balance each other. 
Hi: theory of the preffure of fluids, or hydroftatics, is 
•do lelVi-ftimable, including every thing that is now re¬ 
ceived as a leading principle in the fcience. When vve 
confider the ignorance, even of the.moft learned, of 
that ace in mechanical orphyfico mathematical know¬ 
ledge, Ve muff confider thofe performances as the works 
of a great genius, and we regret that they are fo little 
known, being loft in a crowd of good writings on thofe. 
TubjeCts which appeared foon after. 

Hitherto the attention had been turned entirely to 
equilibrium, and the circumftances neceffary for produ¬ 
cing it. Mechanicians indeed faw,. that the energy of a 
machine might be fomehow meafured by the force 
which could be oppofed or overcome by its interven¬ 
tion : but they did not remark, that the force which 
prevented its motion, but did no more than prevent it,, 
•was an exatt- meafure of its energy* becaufe k was in 
-immediate equilibrio with the preffure exerted by that 
part of the machine with which it was connedted. If 
dris oppofed force was lefs, or the force adling at the 
ether extremity o£. the.machine was greater, the me¬ 


chanicians knew that the machine would move, and Statics, 
that work would be performed; but what would be 
the rate of its motion or its performance they hardly 
pretended to conjeilure. They had not ftudied the ac¬ 
tion of moving forces, nor conceived what was dor.e 
when motion was communicated. 

The great Galileo opened anew field of fpecnlation 
in his work on Local Motion. He there confirms 
a change of motion as the indication and exaff and ade¬ 
quate meafure of a moving force ; and lie confiders every 
kind of preffure as competent to the produflion of fuch 
changes.—He contented himfelf with the application of 
this principle to the motion of bodies by the aftion of 
gravity, and gave the theory of projedliles, which re¬ 
mains to this day without change, and only-improved 
by confldering the changes which are produced in it by 
the refiftance of the air. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up this fubjeft nearly as Ga¬ 
lileo had left it. For, if we except the theory of the 
centrifugal forces arifing from rotation, and the theory 
of pendulums, publifhed by Huygens* hardly any thing 
had been added to the fcience of motion. Newton con- 
fide-red the fubjeft in its utmoft extent and in his ma¬ 
thematical principles of natural philofophy he confiders 
every conceivable variation of moving force* and deter¬ 
mines the motion refulting from its a<ffion..—His firff 
application of thefe doctrines was to explain the celefti- 
al morions ; and the magnificence of tt.is fubjeft caufed 
it to occupy for a while the whole attention of the ma¬ 
thematicians. But the fame work contained propofi- 
tions equally conducive, to the improvement of common 
mechanics, and to the complete underftanding of the me¬ 
chanical aflions of bodies. Philofophers began to make 
thefe applications alfo. They faw that every kind of work 
which is to be performed by a machine may be confidered 
abftraftedly as a retarding force; that the impulfe of wa¬ 
ter or wind, which are employed as moving powers, aft 
by means of preffures which they exert on the impelled 
point of the machine ; and that the machine itfelf may 
be confidered as an affemblage of bodies moveable in 
certain limited circumftances* with determined direc¬ 
tions and proportions of velocity. From all thefe con- 
fiderations refulted a general abftrarft condition of a 
body afted on by known powers. And they found, 
that after all conditions of equilibrium were fatisfied*. 
their remains a fiirplus of moving force. They could 
now ftatethe motion which will enfue, the new refiftance 
which this will excite, the additional power which this 
will abforb ; and they at laft determined a new kind of 
equilibrium, not thought of by the ancient mechanici¬ 
ans, between the refiftance to the machine performing; _ 
work and the moving power, which exaftiy balance 
each other, and is indicated, not by the reft, but by the. 
uniform motion of the machine.—in like ma .ner, the 
mathematician was enabled to calculate that precife 
motion of water which would completely abforb, or, in 
the new language* balance the fbperiority of preffure 
by which water is- forced through a fluice, a pipe, or 
canal, with a conftant velocity. 

Thus the general doctrines of motion came to be con¬ 
fidered in two points of view, according as they balan¬ 
ced each other in a ftate of reft or of uniform motion-. 

Thefe two ways of confldering the fame' fubjeit requi¬ 
red both different principles and a different manner of 
feafpning. The firft.has been named Statics, as ex* 

jueffing. 
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■StaKcs. prefling that refl which is the ted of this kind of equi- gives us proper inftrudtions for framing floors, roofi, •'•Mies, 
librium. The fecond has been called Dynamics or centres, &c. ^Stanftic: 

Univjrsal Mechanics, becaufe the different kinds 4. Statics comprehends the whole doctrine of the 
of motion are characteriffic of the powers or forces preffure of fluids, whether liquid or aeriform, whether 


which produce them. A knowledge of both is indif- 
penfably neceffary for acquiring any ufeful practical 
knowledge of machines : and it was ignorance of the 
doCtrines of accelerated and retarded motions which 
made the progrefs of practical mechanical knowledge 
fo very flow and imperfedt. The mechanics, even of 
the moderns, before Galileo, went no further than to 
ftate the proportion of the power and refiftance which 
would be balanced by the intervention of a given 
machine, or the proportion of the parts of a machine 
by which two known forces may balance each other. 
This view of the matter introduced a principle, which 
even Galileo confidered as a mechanical axiom, viz. 
that what is gained in force by means of a machine is 
exactly componfated by the additional time which it obliges 
us to employ . This is falfe in every inflance, and not 
only prevents improvement in the conftruCtion of ma¬ 
chines, but leads us into erroneous maxims of conftruc- 
tion. The true principles of dynamics teach us, that 
there is a certain proportion of the machine, dependent 
on the kind and proportion of the power and refiftance, 
which enables the machine to perform the greateft pof- 
fible work. 

It is highly proper therefore to keep feparate thefe 
two ways of confidering machines, that both may be 
improved to the utmofl, and then to blend them toge¬ 
ther in every practical difeuflion. 

Statics therefore is preparatory to the proper itudy 
of mechanics ; but it does not hence derive all its im¬ 
portance. It is the foie foundation of many ufeful 
parts of knowledge- This will be bell feen by a brief 
enumeration. 

1. It comprehends all the dodtrines of the excitement 
and propagation ot preffure through the parts of folid 
bodies, by which the energies of machines are produced. 
A preffure is exerted on the impelled point of a machine, 
fuch as the float-boards or buckets of a mill-wheel. This 
excites a preffure at the pivots of its axle, which adt 
on the points of fupport. This mult be underftood, 
both as to diredtion and intenfity, that it may be effeCtu- 
ally refitted. A preffqre is alio excited at the adting 
tooth of the cog wheel on the fame axle, by which it 
Urges round another wheel, exciting limtlar preffures on 
its pivots and on the adting tooth perhaps of a third 
wheel.—Thus a preffure is ultimately excited in the 
working point of the machine, perhaps a wiper, which 
lifts a heavy Hamper, to let it fall again on fome matter 
to be pounded. Now ftatics teaches us the inten- 
fities and directions of all thole preffures, and therefore 
how much remains at the working point of the machine 
unbalanced by refiftance. 

2. It comprehends every erreum fiance which influ¬ 
ences the liability of heavy bodies ; the inveftigation and 
properties of the centre of gravity ; the theory of the 
conftrudfion of arches, vaults, and domes ; the attitudes 
of animals. 

3. The ftrength of materials, and the principles ef 
conftruCtion, fo as to make the proper adjustment of 
ftrength and ftrain in every part of a machine, edifice, 
or ftrudture of any kind. Statics therefore fuinifties 
-us with what may be called a theory of carpentry , and 


ariling from their weight or from any external adtion. 
Hence therefore we derive our knowledge of the liabi¬ 
lity of Ihips, or their power of maintaining themfelves in 
a pofition nearly upright, in oppofition to the adtion of 
the wind on their fails. We learn on what circumftances 
of figure and ftowage this quality depends, and what 
will augment or diminilh it. 

Very complete examples will be given in the remain¬ 
ing part of this work of the advantages of this feparate 
confideration of the condition of a machine at reft and 
in working motion ; and in what yet remains to be 
delivered of the hydraulic dodtrines in our account of 
IVATER-Worksm genera], will be perceived the propriety 
of Hating apart the equilibrium which is indicated by 
the uniform motion of die fluid. The obfervations too 
which we have to make on the ftrength of the materi¬ 
als employed in our edifices or mechanical ftruCtures, 
will be examples of the inveftigation of thofe powers, 
preffures, or (trains, which are excited in all their parts. 

STATISTICS, a word lately introduced to exprefs 
a view or furvey of any kingdom, county, or parifh. 

A Statiftical view of Germany was publifhed in 1790 
by Mr B. Clarke; giving an account of the imperial and 
territorial conftitutions, forms of governmen'', legifla- 
tion, adminiftration of juftice, and of the ecdefiaftical 
ftate ; with a Iketch of the character and genius of the 
Germans ; a fhort inquiry into the ftate of their trade 
and commerce ; and giving a diftindt view of the domi¬ 
nions, extent, number of inhabitants to a Iquare mile ; 
chief towns, with their fize and population; revenues, ex- 
pences, debts, and military ftrength of 'each ftate. In 
Pruflia,in Saxony, Sardinia, and Tufcany, attempts have 
alfo been made to draw up ftatiftical accounts ; but they 
were done rather with a view of afeertaining the prefent 
ftate of thefe countries, than as the means of future im¬ 
provement. 

A grand and extenftve work of this kind, founded 
on a judicious plan, condudted by the moil patrio¬ 
tic and enlightened motives, and drawn up from the 
communications of the whole body of the clergy, was 
undertaken in Scotland in the year 1790 by Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbfter, one of the moft ufeful members of 
his country. Many praifes are heaped upon genius and 
learning ; but to genius and learning no applaufe is due, 
except when exerted for the benefit of mankind: but 
gratitude and praife is due to him whofe talents flfine 
only in great undertakings, whofe happinefs feems to 
confift in patriotic exertions, and whofe judgment is 
■uniformly approved by his fuccefs. A work of this 
kind, fo important in its objeCt, fiocomprehenfive in its 
lange, fo judicious in its plan, and drawn up by more 
than 900 men of literary education, many of them men 
of great genius and learning, muft be of immenfe value. 
Sixteen volumes oCtavo are already publifhed ; and it is 
fuppofed that the work will be completed in two or 
three additional volumes. 

The great object of this work is to give an acurate 
view of the ftate of the country, its agriculture, its 
manufactures, and its commerce; the means of impfove- 
meat, of which they are refpeClively capable; the amount 
of the population of a ftate, and the caufes of its increafe 
4 Z 2 or 
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s «r dccreafe ; the manner in which the territory of a coun¬ 
try is poffeffed and cultivated ; the nature and amount 
of the Various productions of the foil; the value of the 
perfcnul wealth or flock of the inhabitants, and how it 
can be augmented ; the difeafes to which the people are 
fubjeCl, their caufes and their cure ; the occupations of 
the people ; where they are entitled to encouragement, 
and where they ought to be fuppreffed ; the condition 
of the poor, the belt mode of maintaining them, and of 
giving"them employment; the Hate of fchools, and other 
inftitutioos, formed forqmrpofes of public utility ; the 
flate of the villages and towns, and the regulations bell 
calculated fer their police and good government; the 
ftate of the manners, the morals, and the religious prin¬ 
ciples of the people, and the means by which their tem¬ 
poral and eternal interefts can bell be promoted. 

To fuch- of our readers as have not an opportunity 
of perufing this national work,, or of examining its plan, 
we will prefent the fcheme for the ftatiftical account of 
a parochial diftrift which Sir John Sinclair publifhed 
for the confideration of the clergy,, and which has been 
generally followed by them, though often with great 
improvements. 

The name of the parifli and its origin ; frtuatioa and 
extent of the parilh ; number of acres ; defeription of 
the foil and furface ; nature and extent of the fea-coaft ; 
lakes, rivers, iflands, hills, rocks, caves, woods, orchards, 
&c.; climate and difeafes ; inftances of longevity ; ftate 
of property; number of proprietors; number of refiding 
proprietors; mode of cultivation; implements of hufban- 
dry ;manures;feed.timeandharveft; remarkable inftances 
of good and bad feafons; quantity and value of each fpe- 
cies of crop; total value of the whole produce of the dif- 
tri£l; total real and valued rent; price of grain and pro- 
vifions; total quantity of grain and other articles confu- 
xntd in the parilh ; wages and price of labour ; fervices,, 
whether exacted cr abolilhed; commerce; manufactures; 
manulactureof kelp,its amount, andthe number of people 
employed in it; fisheries; towns and villages; polise; inns 
and alehoufes; roads and bridges; harbours; ferries, and 
their ftate; number of Ships and veffels; numberof feamen; 
date of the church ; ftipend, manfe, glebe, and patron ; 
number of poor ; parochial funds, and the management 
of them ; ftate of the fchools, and number of fcholars; 
ancient ftate of population ;. caufes of its increafe or de- 
creafe number ot families ; exaCt amount of the num¬ 
ber of fouls now living ; divifion of the inhabitants ; 
1, by the place of their birth ; 2. by their ages ; 3. by 
their religious perfuafions ; 4* by their occupations and 
fit nation in life ; 5. by their refidence, w’neiher in town, 
village, or in the country ; number of houfes ; number 
®f uninhabited houfes; number of dove-cots, and to 
what extent they are deftruftive to die corps ; number 
of horfes, their nature and value; number of cattle, their 
nature and value ; number of fbeep,.their nature and va¬ 
lue ; number of fwi-ne, their nature and value ; minerals 
in general; mineralfprings; coal.and fuel; eminent men; 
antiquities ; parochial records; mifeeftaneous obferva- 
tions; charadter of die people ; their manners, cuftonas, 
Mature, &.c.; advantages and difadvantages i means by 
which their iiination could be meliorated.. 

If fimilar furveys (fays the public-fpirited editor of 
this work) were inftituted in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, it might be the means of eftabliftiing, on fure 
ftoundadons, the principles of. that Bioft important of all 
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fciences, viz. political or ftatiftical philofophy ; that is, 3t.it 
the fcience, which, in preference to every other, ought 11 
to be held in reverence. No fcience can furnifh, to any ® tat 
mind capable of receiving ufefnl information, fo much 
real entei tainment; none can yield fuch important hints, 
for the improvement of agriculture, for the extenfion of 
commercial induftry, for regulating the condudt of in¬ 
dividuals, or for extending the prolperity of the ftate; 
none can tend fo much to promote the general happi- 
nefs of the fpecies. 

STATIUS (Publius. Papinius), a celebrated La¬ 
tin poet of the firft century, was born at Naples, and 
was the fon of Statius, a native of Epirus, who went 
to Rome to teach poetry and eloquence, and had Do- 
mitian for his fcholar. Statius the poet alfo obtained 
the favour and friend (hip of that prince; and dediea^ 
ted to him his Thebars and A chillers; the firft in twelve 
books, and the laft in two. He died at Naples about 
the year 100. Befides the above poems, there are alfo 
ftftl extant his Sylvtz, in five books ; the ftyle of which is 
purer, more agreeable, and more natural, than that of 
his Thebais and Achilleis. 

STATUARY, a branch of fculpture, employed in 
the making of ftatues. See Sculpture and the next 
article. 

Statuary is one of thofe arts wherein the ancients 
furpaffed tjie moderns; and indeed it was much more 
popular, and more cultivated, among the former than 
the latter. It is diiputed between ftatuary and paint¬ 
ing, w'hich of the two is the naoft difficult and the moft. 
artful. 

Statuary is alfo ufed for the artificer who makes fta¬ 
tues. Phidias was the greateft ftatuary among the an¬ 
cients, and Michael Angelo among die moderns. 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of fealpture in-, 
full relievo, reprefenting a,human figure. Daviiermore 
fcientifically defines ftatue a reprefentation, m high re¬ 
lievo and inflate, of fome perlbn diftinguifhed by his 
birth,merit, or great adtions, placed 1 as an ornament in 
a fine building, or expofed in a public place, to preferve 
the memo; y of his worth. In Greece one of the high- 
eft honours to which- a citizen could- afpire was to ob¬ 
tain a ftatue. 

Statues are formed with the chifel, of feveral matters, 
as ftone, marble, plafter, See. They are alfo call of 
vaiious kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver, brafs, 
and lead. For the method of calling ftatues, fee the 
article Fovndert of Statues. 

Statues are ufually diftinguifhed into four general 
kinds. The firft are thofe lefs than the life ; of which 
kind we have feveral ftatues of great men, of kings, and 
of gods themfelves. The fecond are thofe equal to the. 
life ; in which manner it was that the ancients, at the 
public expence, ufed to make ftatues of perfons emi¬ 
nent for virtue, learning, or the fervices they had done.. 

The third are thofe that exceed the life ; among which 
thofe that furpaffed the life once and a half were for 
kings and emperors; and thofe double tiie life, for he¬ 
roes. The fourth kind were thofe that exceeded th®. 
life twice, thrice, and even more, and were called colof- 
fufes. See Colossus. 

Every ftatue refembling tbeperfon whom it is intended 
to reprefent, is called Jiatua icomca. Statues acquire va¬ 
rious other denominations. 1. Thus, allegorical ftatue- 
is that which,, under a human figure, or other fymbol. 
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reprefents fometl.ir.g of another kind ; as a part of the 
earth, a feafon, age, element, temperament, hour, &c. 
2. Carule ftatues, are thofe which are reprefented in 
chariots drawn by bigx or quadrigse, that is, by two 
or four horfes; of which kind there were feveral in the 
circufes, hippodromes, &c. or in cars, as we fee fome, 
with triumphal arches on antique medals. 3. Equeftri- 
an ftatue, that which reprefents fome illuftrious perfon 
on horieback, as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius 
at Rome ; that of king Charles I. at Charing-crofs ; 
King George II. in Leicefter-Square, &c. 4. Greek 
ftatue, denotes a figure that is naked and antique j it 
being in this manner the Greeks reprefented their deities, 
athletse of the Olympic games, and heroes; the (latues 
of herors were particularly called Achillean flatues, by 
reafon of the great number of figures of Achilles in 
moil of the cities of Greece. 5. Hydraulic ftatue, is 
any figure placed as a.n ornament of a fountain or grot¬ 
to, or that does the office of a jet cl’catt, a cock, fpouf, 
or the like, by any of its parts, or by any attribute it 
holds : the like is to be underftood of any animal fer- 
ving for the ftme ufe. 6. Pedsftrian ftatue, a ftatue 
handing on foot; as that of king Charles II. in the 
Royal Exchange, and of king James II. in the Privy- 
Gardens. 7, Roman ftatue, is an appellation given to 
fuch as are clothed, and which receive various names 
from their various dreffes. Thofe of emperors, with 
long gowns over their armour, were called Jlatua; pa- 
htdatee ; thofe of captains and cavaliers, with coats of 
arms, thoracal# ; thofe of foldiers with cuiraffes, lo- 
ricalcc ; thole of fenators and augurs, tralcale ; thofe of 
ntagiftrates with long robes, togatee ; thofe of the people 
with a plain tunica, tunicate ; and, laftly, thofe of wo¬ 
men with long trains ,flolatse. 

In repairing a ftatue caft in a mould, they touch it 
Up with a chife!, graver, or other inftrurnent, to finiffi 
the places which have not come well off: they alfo 
dear off the barb, and what is redundant in the joints 
■and projedtures. 

STATURE. See Dwarf and Giant. 

STATUTE, in its general fenfe, fignifies a law, 
ordinance, decree, &c. See Law, &c. 

Statute, in Englilh laws and culloms, more imme¬ 
diately fignifies an adt of parliament made by the three 
t’ftates of (he realm ; and i'uch ilatutes are either gene¬ 
ral, of which the courts at Weftminfter muft take notice 
without pleading them ; or they are fpecial and private, 
which laft muft be pleaded. 

S UAVESACRE, in botany ; a fpecies of Delphi¬ 
nium. 

STAY, a large ftrong rope employed tofupport the 
mart on the fore-part, by extending from its upper end 
lowaids the fore part of the lhip, as the ihrouds are ex¬ 
tended to the right and left, and behind it. See Mast, 
Rigging, and Shroud. 

The ftay of the fore-maft a, fig. 3. plate CCLXXVI. 
which is called the fore ftay, reaches from the mail- 
head towards the bowi'prit end : the main-ftay b ex¬ 
tends over the forecaftle to the fhip’s item ; and the 
mi/.en ftay c is ftretchen down to that part of the ra.iirv- 
maft which lies immediately above the quarter-deck: 
the fore-top-nraft ftay d comes alfo to the end of the 
bowi'prit, a little beyond the fore-ftay : the main-top- 
maft ftay e is attached to the head or hounds of the 
fore-malt; and the mizen-top-maft ftay comes alio to 
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the hounds of the main-mail: the fore top-gJl.mt ftay 
comes to the outer end of the jib-boom ; and the main- 
top-gallant ftay is extended to the head of the fore-top- 
maft. 

Stay-S ail, a fort of triangular fail extended upon a 
ftay. See Sail. i 

STEAM, is the name given in our language to the Definition., 
vifible moift vapour which aiifes from all bodies which 
contain juices eafily expelled from them by heats not 
fufticient ior their combuftion. Thus we fay, the fteam 
of boiling water, of malt, of a tan-bed, &c. It is dif- 
tinguifhed from fmcke by its net having been produced 
by combuftion, by not containing any foot, and by its 
being condenfible by cold into water, oil, inflammable 
fpirits, or liquids compofed of thefe- ^ 

We fee it rife in great abundance from bodies when Appears 
they are heated, forming a white cloud, which diffufes 
itfelf and difappears at no very great diftance from the 
body from which it was produced. In this cafe the 
furrounding air is found loaded with the v at r or other 
juices wh’ch feem to have produced it, and the fteam 
feems to be completely foluble ia air, as fait is in water, 
eompofmg while thus united a tranfparent elaftic fluid. 5 

Rut in order to its appearance in the form of an When clir— 
opaque white cloud, the mixture with or diffemination femjnatei 
in air feems abfolutely neceffary. If a tea-kettle boils Lair, 
violently, fo that the fteam is formed at the fpout in 
great abundance, it may be obferved, that the vifible 
cloud is not formed at the very mouth of the fpout, 
but at a fmall diftance befi re it, and that the vapour is 
perfedily tranfparent at its firft emiffion. This is ren¬ 
dered Id ill more evident by fitting to the fpout of the 
tea-kettle a glafs pipe of any length, and of as large a 
diameter as we pleafe. The fteam is produced as co- 
pioufly as wi.hout this pipe,, hut the vapour is tranfpa¬ 
rent through the whole length of the pipe. Nay, if 
this pipe communicate with a glafs veffel terminating 
in another pipe, and if the veffel be kept fufficiently 
hot, the fleam will be as abundantly produced at the 
mouth of this fecond pipe as befbie, and the veffel will 
be quite tranfparent. The viftbility therefore of the 
matter which conftitutes the fteam is an accidental or 
extraneous circumftance, and requires the admixture 
with air ; yet this quality again leaves it when united 
with air by folution. It appears therefore to require a 
diffemination in the air. The appearances are quite- 
agreeable to this notion: for we know that one per¬ 
fectly tranfparent body, when minutely divided amt 
diffufed among the parts of another tranfparent body, 
but not diffolved in it, makes a raafs which is vifible. 

Thus oil beat up with water makes a white opaque 
mafs. 4! 

In the mean time, as fteam is produced, the water <•$ again 
gradually waftes in the tea-kettle, and will foon be to- 
tally expended, if we continue it on the fire. It is rea- 
fonab’e therefore to fuppofe, that this fteam is nothing y C ° 
but water changed by heat into an aerial or elaftic 
form. It fo, we fhould expedl that the privation of 
this heat would ; ave it in the form of water again. 
Accordingly this is fully verified by experiment; lor if 
the pipe fitted to the fpout of the tea-kettle be furround- 
ed with cold water, no fteam will iffue, but water will 
continually trickle from it in drops ; at.d if the procefs 
be conduced with the proper precautions, the water 
which we thus obtain from the pip; will be found 

equal 
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plained. 
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And the 
caufe of its 
converfion, 
by Dr 
.Black’s dif- 
ccvery of 
tlatent heat. 


equal in quantity to that which difappears from the tea¬ 
kettle. 

This is evidently the common procefs for diftilling ; 
and the whole appearances may be explained by faying, 
that the water is converted by heat into an elaftic va¬ 
pour, and that this, meeting with colder air, imparts to 
it the heat which it carried off as it arofe from the heat¬ 
ed water, and being deprived of its heat it is again wa¬ 
ter. The particles of this water being vaftly more re¬ 
mote from each other than when they were in the tea¬ 
kettle, and thus being dilfeminated in the air, become 
vifible, by refletting light from their anterior and pofte- 
rior furfaces, in the fame manner as a tranfparent fait 
becomes vifible when reduced to a fine powder. This 
diffeminated water being prefented to the air in a very 
extended furface, is quickly diffolved by it, as pounded 
f dt is in water, and again becomes a tranfparent fluid, 
but of a different nature from what it was before, be¬ 
ing no longer convertible into water by depriving it of 
its heat. 

Accordingly this opinion, or fomething very like it, 
has been long entertained. Mufchenbroeck exprefsly 
Tays, that the water in the form of vapour carries off 
with it all the heat which is continually thrown in by 
the fuel. But Dr Black was the firft who attended 
minutely to the whole phenomena, and enabled us to 
form diftindl notions of the fubje&. He had difeovered 
that it was not fufficient for converting ice into water 
that it be raifed to that temperature in which it can no 
longer remain in the form of ice. A piece of ice of 
the temperature 3 2° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer will 
remain a very long while in air of the temperature 50° 
before it be all melted, remaining all the while of the 
temperature 32 0 , and therefore continually abforbing 
heat from the furrounding air. By comparing the time 
in which the ice had its temperature changed from 28° 
to 32 0 with the fubfequent time of its complete llque- 
fattion, he found that it abforbed about 130 or 140 
times as much heat as would raife its temperature one 
degree ; and he found that one pound of ice, when 
mixed with one pound of water 140 degrees warmer, 
was juft melted, but without rifing in its temperature 
above 32 0 . Hence lie juftLy concluded, that water dif¬ 
fered from ice of the fame temperature by containing, 
as a conftituent ingredient, a great quantity of fire, or 
of the caufe of heat, united with it in fpeh a way as 
not to quit it for another colder body, and therefore fo 
as not to go into the liquor of the thermometer and ex¬ 
pand it. Confidered therefore as the poflible caufe of 
heat, it was latent, which Dr Black expreCed by the 
abbreviated term latent heat. If any more heat 
was added to the water it was not latent, but would 
readily quit it for the thermometer, and, by expanding 
the thermometer, would (how what is the degree of 
this redundant heat, while fluidity alone is-the indica¬ 
tion of the combined and latent heat. 

Dr Black, in like manner, concluded, that in order to 
.convert- water into an elaftic vapour, it was necelfary, 
not only to increafe its uncombined heat till its tempe¬ 
rature is 212°, in which ftate it is juft ready to become 
-elaftic ; but a-lfo to pour into it a great quantity of fire, 
or the caufe of heat, which combines with every parti¬ 
cle of it, fo as to make it repel, or to recede from, its 
:adjoining particles, and thus to make it a particle of an 
telaftk fluid. He fuppofed that this additional heat 


might be combined with it fo as not to quit it for the Steam, 
thermometer; and therefore fo as to be in a latent ftate, 
having elaftic fluidity for its foie indication. 7 

This opinion was very conftftent with the phenome- Thetem- 
non of boiling off a quantity of water. The applies peratureat 
tion of heat to it caufes it gradually to rife in its tern- vv hivh it is 
perature till it reaches the temperature 212°. It then ^ ^ ’ 
begins to fend off elaftic vapour, and is (lowly expend- quantity of 
ed in this way, continuing all the while of the fame heat which 
temperature. The (team alfo is of no higher tempera- it abforbs. 
ture, as appears by holding a thermometer in it. We 
mu ft conclude that this (team contains all the heat 
which is expended in its formation. Accordingly the 
fealding power of fleam is well known ; but it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to obtain precife meafures of the quan¬ 
tity of heat abforbed by water during its converfion in¬ 
to fleam. Dr Black endeavoured to afeertain this point, 
by comparing the time of railing its temperature a cer¬ 
tain number of degrees with the time of boiling it off 
by the fame external heat; and he found that the heat 
latent in fteam, which balanced the prelfure of the at- 
tnofphere, was not lefs than 800 degrees. He alfo di¬ 
rected Dr Irvine of Glafgow to the form of an experi¬ 
ment for meafuring the heat aftually extricated from 
fuch'fteam during its condenfation in the refrigeratory 
of a ft ill, which was found to be not lefs than 774 de¬ 
grees. Dr Black was afterwards informed by Mr 
Watt, that a courfe of experiments, which he had made 
in each of thefe ways with great precifion, determined 
the latent heat of fteam under the ordinary prelfure of 
the aimofphere to be about 948 or 950 degrees. Mr 
Watt alfo found that water would diftil with great eafe 
in vacuo when of the temperature 70° ; and that in this 
cafe the latent heat of the fteam is not lefs than 1200 
or 1300 degrees : and a train of experiments, which he 
had made by diftilling in different temperatures, made 
him conclude that the fum of the fenfible and latent 
heats is a conftant quantity. This is a curious and not 
an improbable circumftance ; but we have no informa¬ 
tion of the particulars of thefe experiments. The con- 
clufioa evidently prefuppofes a knowledge of that par¬ 
ticular temperature in which the water has no heat; 
but this is a point which is (till fub judtee. ® 

This converfion of liquids (for is not confined to ? tl r am ^ oi ^ 
water, but obtains alfo in ardent fpirits, oils, mercury, binedwith 
&c.) is the caufe of their boiling. The heat is applied heat, be- 
to the bottom and fides of the veffel, and gradually ac- comes ela- 
cumula'tes in the fluid, in a fenfible ftate, uncombined, ftic an<i 
and ready to quit it and to enterjinto any body that is 
colder, and to diffufe itfelf between them. Thus it en¬ 
ters into the fluid of a thermometer, expands it, and 
thus gives us the indication of the degree in which it 
has been accumulated in the water ; for the thermome¬ 
ter fwells as long as it continues to abforb fenfible heat 
from the wacer: and when the fenfible heat in both is 
in equilibrio, in a proportion depending on the nature 
of the two fluids-,-fhe thermometer rifes no more, becaufe 
it abforbs no more heat or fire from the water; for the 
particles of water which are'; in immediate contaft with 
the bottom, are now (by this gradual expanfion of liqui¬ 
dity) at fuch diftance from each other, that their laws 
of attrariion for each other and for heat are totally 
changed. Each particle either no longer attratfs, or 
perhaps it repels its^adjoining particle, and now accu¬ 
mulates round itfelf a great number of the particles of 

heat, 
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heat, and forms a particle of elaftic fluid, fo related to way, (See Earthquake, n* 88—98); and their hy- Steam, 
the adjoining new formed particles, as to repel them pothefis, notwithftanding the objeftions which we have 
to a diilancelit lead a hundred times greater than their elfewhere dated to it, is by no means unfeafible. I0 

diftances in the ftate of water. Thus a mafs of elaftic It is owing to a fimilar caufe that violent thumps are The noife 
vapour offenfible magnitude is formed. Being at lead fometimesfelt on the bottom of a tea-kettle, efj ecially one olferyed in 
ten thoufand times lighter than an equal bulk of wa- which has been long in ufe. Such aie frequently cruft- t, f e faoi!in S 
ter, it muft rife up through it, as a coik would do, in ed on the bottom with a ftony concretion. This fome- 
form of a tranfparent ball or bubble, and getting to times is detached in little feales. When one of tbefe is pi ai nsdf 
the top, it d.flipates, filling the upper part of the vefl'el adhering by one end to the bottom, the water gets be- 
with vapour or fteam. Thus, by tolling the liquid in- tween them in a thin film. Here it may be heated 

to bubbles, which are produced all over the bottom and confiderably above the boiling temperature, and it fiud- 

fides of the vefl'el, it produces the phenomenon of ebulli- denly rifes up in a large bubble, which collapfes inunc¬ 
tion or boiling. Obferve, that during its paffige up diately. A fmooth drilling lying on the bottom will 

through the water, it is not changed or condenfed ; for produce this appearance very violently, or a thimble 

the fimounding water is already fo hot that the fenfible with the mouth down. -- 

or uncombined heat in it, is in equilibrio with that in the In order to make water boil, lire fire muft be ap- Waur 
vapour, and therefore it is not difpofed to abforb any plied to the bottom or Tides of the vefl’el. If the not boil 
of that heat which is combined as an ingredient of this, heat be applied at the top of the water, it will vafte Tfs thefne 
vapour, and gives it its elafticity. For this reaforr, it hap- away without boiling ; for the very fupei ficial particles ,)e ‘W^‘*7 
pens that water will not boil till its whole mafs be heat- are firfl; fupplied with the heat neceflary for rendering .“'jg'j. U °' C9 
ed up to 212 U ; for if the upper part be colder, it them elaftic, and they fly off without agitating the of the vefc 
robs the rifing bubble of that heat which is neceflary reft (a). fiJ. 

for its elafticity, fo that it immediately collapfes again, Since this difengagement of vapour is the effedt of 
and the furface of the water remains ftill. This may its elafticity, and lince this elafticity is a determined No .j. 

be perceived by holding water in a Florence flafk over force when the temperature is given, jit follows, that elaftic i- 

a lamp or cboffer. It will be obferved, fome time be- fluids cannot boil till the elafticity of the vapour over- ty cf the 

fore-the real ebullition, that fome bubbles are formed comes,the preffure of the incumbent fluid and of the at- vapour 
at the bottom, and get up a very little way, and then mofphere. Therefore, when this preffure is removed or overcome 
difappear. The diftances which they reach before col- diminifhed, the fluids muft fooner overcome what re- t! )' P IL ;fi" ure 
lapfing increafe as the water continues to warm farther mains, and boil at a lower temperature. Accordingly it 
up the mafs, till at laft k breaks out into boiling, is obferved that water will boil in an exhmfted receiver bodies. 

If the handle of a tea kettle be grafped with the hand, when of the heat of the human body. If two glafs Plate 

a tremor will be felt for fome little time before boiling, balls A and B (fig. 1.) be connected by a {lender tube, ccccwtwn; 

ariftng from the little fuccuflions which are produced by and one of them A be filled with water (a fmall open- 

the collapfing of the bubbles of vapour. This is much ing or pipe b being left at top of the other), and this 

more violent, and is really a remarkable phenomenon, if be made to boil, the vapour produced from it will drive, 

we fuddenly plunge a lump of red hot iron into a vefl’el all the air out of the other, and will at laft come out 
of cold w.ater, taking care that no red part be near the itfelf, producing fteam at the mouth of the pipe. When 
furface. If the hand be now applied to the fide of the the ball B is obferved to be occupied by tranfparent va- 
vefl’el, a moll violent tremor is felt, and fometimes flrong pour,, we may conclude that the air is completely ex- 
thumps : thefe. arife from the collapfing of very large pelled. Now fhut die pipe by (ticking it into a piece 

bubbles. If the upper part of the iron be too hot, it of tallow or bees-wax \ the vapour in B will foon con- 

warms the furrounding water fo much, that the bubbles denfe, and there will be a vacuum. The flame of a 

from below come up through it uncondenfed, and pro- lamp and blow-pipe being diredted po the little pipe, 

duce ebullition without this fuccuflion. The great will caufe it immediately to clofe and feal hermetically, 

refemblance of this tremor to the feeling which we We now have a pretty inftrument or toy called a Puls a 

have during the {hock of an earthquake has led many glass. Grafp the ball A in the hollow of the hand ; 
to fuppofe that thefe laft are produced in the fame the heat of the band will immediately expand the bub¬ 
ble 


(a) We explained the opaque and cloudy appearance of fteam, by faying that the vapour is condenfed by 
coming into contadt with the cooler air. There is fomething in the form of this cloud which is very inexplicable.. 
The particles of it are fometimes very diftinguiffiable by the eye but they have not the {’mart ftar like brilliancy- 
of very fmall drops of water, but give the fainter refledlion of a very thin film.or veficle like a foap-bubble. If 
we attend alfo to their motion, we fee them defeending very fiowly in comparifon with the defteut of a folid 
drop ; and this veficular conftitution is eftabliftied beyond- a doubt by looking at a candle through a cloud et. 
fteam. It is feen furrounded by a faint halo with prifmatical colours, precifely fuch as we can denaonftrate by 
optical laws to belong to a. colleftien of veficles, but totally different from the halo which W'ould be produced 
by a colledlion of folid drops. It is very difficult to conceive how thefe veficles can be formed of watery parti¬ 
cles, each of which was furrounded with many particles of fire, now communicated to the air, and how each of 
thefe veficles fhall include v ithin it a ball of air ; but we cannot refufe the fa£l. We know, that if, while linfeed- 
oil is boiling or nearly boiling, the furface be obliquely ftruck with the ladle, it will be daftied into a prodigious 
number of exceedingly fmall veficles, which will float about in the air for a long while. Mr Sauffure was (we- 
think) the firft who diftinftly obferved this veficular form of mills and clouds; and he makes conftderabie, ufe 
of it in,explaining feveral phenomena of the atmofphere- 
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'Steam, ble of vapour which may be in it, and this vapour will 
drive the water into B, and then will blow up through 
it for along while, keeping it in a hate of violent ebul* 
lition, as long as there remains a drop or film of water 
in A. But care mull be taken that B is all the while 
kept cold, that it may condenfe the vapour as faft as it 
rifes through the water. Touching B with the hand, 
or breathing warm on it, will immediately flop the ebul¬ 
lition in it. When the water in A has thus been diflipa- 
ted, grafp B in the hand ; the water will be driven in¬ 
to A, and the ebullition will take place there as it did 
in B. Putting one of the balls into the mouth will 
make the ebullition more violent in the other, and the 
one in the mouth will feel very cold. This is a pretty 
illuflration of the rapid abforption cf the heat by - the 
particles of water which are thus' converted into elaftic 
vapour. We have feen this little toy fufpended by the 
middle of the tube like a balance, and thus placed in 
the infide of a window, having two holes a and b cut 
in the pane, in fuch a fituation that when A is full of 
water and preponderates, B is oppoiite to-the hole b. 
’Whenever the room became fufficiently warm, the va¬ 
pour was formed in A, and immediately drove the wa¬ 
iter into B, wh ch was kept cool by the air coming in¬ 
to the room through the hole b. By this means B was 
made to preponderate in its turn, and A was then op- 
pofite to the Jaole a , and tire procefs*was now repeated 
in the oppoiite direction ; and this amufement continu- 
-j- ed as long as the room was warm enough. 
tLiquorsdif- We know that liquors differ exceedingly in the tem- 
frmuch in peratures neceffary for their ebullition. This forms the 
the tem- great chemical diftinCtion between volatile and fixed bo¬ 
dies. But the difference of temperature in which they 
boil, or are converted into permanently elaftic vapour, 
Under the preflure of the atmofphere, is not a certain 
meafure of their differences of volatility. The natural 
boiling point of a body is that in which it will be con¬ 
vert'd into elaftic vapour under no preffure, or in vacuo. 
The b. iling point in the open air depends on the law of 
the elallicity of the vapour in relation to its heat. A 
fluid A may be lefs volatile, that is, may require more 
heat to make it boil in vacuo, than a fluid B: But if 
the elallicity of the vapour of A be more increafed by 
an jncreafe of temperature than that of the vapour of 
B, A may boil at as low, or even at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, in the open air, than B does ; for the increafed 
-elallicity ef the vapout of A may fooner overcome the 
preffure of the atmofphere. Few experiments have been 
-made on the relation between the temperature and the 
elallicity of different vapours. So long ago as the year 
a 765, we had occafion to examine the boiling points of 
all fuch hquors as we could manage in an air-pump; 
that is, fuch as did not produce vapours which deftroy- 
ed the va ! ves and the leathers of the piftons: and we 
thought that the experiments gave us realon to conclude 
that the elallicity of all the vapours was affeCted by heat 
nearly in the fame degree. For we found that the dif¬ 
ference between their boiling points in the air and in 
vacuo was nearly the fame in all, namely, about 120 de¬ 
crees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. It is exceedingly 
difficult to make experiments of this kind : The va¬ 
pours are fo condenfible, and change their elallicity fo 
prodigioufly by a trifling change of temperature, that 
it is almoft impoffible to examine this point with pred¬ 
ion. It is, however, as we (hall fee by and by, a fub- 
Jt 
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jedt cf confiderahle pradtical imprrtaive in the mechanic Steam, 
arts ; and an accurate knowledge of the relation would 
be of great ufe alfo to the dilliller : and it would be 
no lefs important to difcover the relation of their elaftict- 
ty and denfity, by examining their compreflioility, in 
the fame manner as we have nfcertained the relation in 
the cafe of what we call aerial fluhis, that is, fuch as we 
have never obferved in tire form of liquids or folios, ex¬ 
cept in confequence of their union with each o.her or 
with other bodies. In the article Pneumatics we 
took notice of it as fomething like a natural law, that 
all thefe airs, or gafes as they are now called, had their 
elallicity very nearly, if not exadtly proportional to their 
denfity. This appears from the experiments of Achard, 
of Fontana, and others, on v : tal air, inflammable air, 
fixed air, and fome others. It gives us fome prefump- 
tion to fuppofe that it holds in all elaftic vapours what¬ 
ever, and that it is connedted with their elallicity ; and 
it renders it fomewhat probable that they are all elaftic, 
only becaufe the caufe of heat (the matter of fire if you 
will) is elaftic, and that their law of elallicity, in refpedl 
of danfuy, is the fame with that of fire. But it mull To what 
be obferved, that although we thus affign the elallicity theelaftiei- 
of fire as the immediate caufe of the elallicity of vapour, offluid » 
in the fame way, and on the fame grounds, that we a- 
fcribe the fluidity of brine to the fluidity of the water 1 ®‘ 
which holds thefolid fait in folution, it does not follow 
that this is owing, as is commonly fuppofed, to a repul- 
fion or tendency to recede from each other exerted by 
the particles of fire. We are as much entitled to infer 
a repulfion of unlimited extent ^etween the particles of 
water ; for we fee that by its means a Angle particle of 
fea-falt becomes diffeminated through the whole of a 
very large velfel. If water had not been a vifible and 
palpable fubftance, and the fait only had been vifible 
and palpable, we might have formed a fimilar notion of 
chemical folution. But we, on the contrary, have 
confidered the quaquaverfum motion or expanfion of the 
fait as a difTemination among the particles of water ; and 
we have afcribed it to the fining attraction of the atoms 
of fait for the atoms of water, and the attraction of 
thefe laft for each other, thinking that each atom of fait 
accumulates round itfelf a multitude of watery atoms, 
and by fo doing mull recede from the other faline 
atoms. Nay, we farther fee, that by'forces which we 
naturally confider as attractions, an expanfion may be 
produced of the whole mafs, which will aCt againft ex¬ 
ternal mechanical forces. It is thus that wood fwells 
with almoft infuperable force by imbibing moilture; 
it is thus that a fponge immerfed in water becomes 
really an elaftic compreffible body, refembling a blown 
bladder ; and there are appearances which warrant us 
to apply this mode of conception to elaftic fluids.— 

When air is fuddenly compreffed, a thermometer in¬ 
cluded in it fhows a rife of temperature 5 that is, an 
appearance of heat now redundant which was former¬ 
ly combined. The heat feems to be fqueezed out as the 
water from the fponge. 

Accordingly this opinion, that the elallicity of fleam Afcribed 
and other vapours is owing merely to the attraction for by fome to 
fire, and the confequent difTemination of their particles attraction, 
through the whole mafs of fire, has been entertained but impro- 
by many naturalifts, and it has been afcribed entirely to P er ty* 
attraction. We by no means pretend to decide; but 
we think the analogy by far too flight to found any 

con- 
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Steaift. confident opinion on it. The aim is to folve phenomena 
by attraction only, as if it were of more eafy concep¬ 
tion than repulfion. Confidered merely as facts, they 
are quite on a par. The appearances of nature in 
'which we obferve aftual recefles of the parts of body 
from each other, are as diftinft, and as frequent and fa* 
miliar, as the appearances of aftual approach. And if 
we attempt to go farther in our contemplation, and to 
conceive the way and the forces by which either the 
approximations or recedes of the atoms are produced, 
we muft acknowledge that we have no conception of 
the matter; and we can only fay, that there is a caufe 
of thefe motions, and we call it a force, as in every cafe 
of the production of motion. We call it attraction or 
repulfion juft as we happen to contemplate an accefs or 
a recefs. But the analogy here is not only flight, but 
imperfedt, and fails moft in thefe cafes which are molt 
Ample, and where we fhould expedt it to be moft com¬ 
plete. We can fqueeze water oat of a fponge, it is 
true, or out of a piece of green wood; but when the 
white of an egg, the tremella, or fome gums, fwell to 
a hundred times their dry dijnenfions by imbibing water, 
we cannot fqueeze out a particle. If fluidity (for the 
reafoning muft equally apply to this as to vaporouf- 
nefs) be owing to an accumulation of the extended 
matter of fire, which gradually expanded, the folid by 
its very minute additions; and if the accumulation round 
a particle of ice, which is neceffary for making it a par¬ 
ticle of water, be fo great in comparifon of what gives 
it the expanfion of one degree, as experiment obliges 
us to conclude—it feems an inevitable confequence that 
all fluids fhould be many times rarer than the folids from 
which they were produced. But we know that the dif¬ 
ference is trifling in all cafes, and in fome (water, for 
inftance, and iron) the folid is rarer than the fluid. 
More pro- Many other arguments (each of them perhaps of little 
bablyow- weight when taken alone, but which are all fyftemati- 
ingtoa cally connected) concur in rendering it much more 
mutual re- p ro b a ble that the matter of fire, in caufing elafticity, 
tweerithe” i mmec *' ace ^y by its own elafticity, which we cannot 
particles 6 conceive in any other way than as a mutual tendency in 
offire. its particles to recede from each other ; and we doubt 
not but that, if it could be obtained alone, ws fhoujd 
find it an elaftic fluid like air. We even think that 
there are cafes in which it is obferved in this ftate. The 
elaftic force of gunpowder is very much beyond the 
elafticity of all the vapours which are produced in its 
deflagration, each of them being expanded as much as 
we can reafonably fuppofe by the great heat to which 
they are expofed. The writer of this article exploded 
fome gunpowder mixed with a confiderable portion of 
finely powdered quartz, and another parcel mixed with 
fine filings of copper, The elafticity was meafared by 
the penetration or the ball which was difcharged, and 
was great in the degree now mentioned. The experi¬ 
ment was fo conducted, that much of the quartz and 
copper was collected; none of the quartz had been 
melted, and fome of the copper was not melted. The 
heat, therefore, could not be fuch as to explain the 
'elafticity by expanfion of the vapours ; and it became 
not improbable that fire was ailing here as a detached 
chemical fluid by its own elafticity. But to return to 
our fubjeft. 

There is one circumftance in which we think our 
own experiments {how a remarkable difference (at leaft 
in degree) between the condenfible and incondenfible 
Vol. XVII. 


vapours. It is well known, that when air is very fud- Steam, 
denly expanded, cpld is produced, and heatwhen it is t g 
fuddenly condenfed. When making experiments with Probably 
the hopes of difcovering the connection between the a great dif- 
elafticity and denfity of the vapours of boiling water, f erence be- 
and alfo of boiling fpirits of. turpentine, we found the denfible 011 " 
change of denfity accompanied by a change of tempe- andincon- 
rarure vaftly greater than in the cafe of ineoercible gafes. denfible va- 
When the vapour ofboiling water was fuddenly allow- pour3 ; 
ed to expand into five times its bulk, we obferved the 
depreflion of a large and fenfible air thermometer tp be 
at leaft four or five times greater than in a fimilar ex¬ 
panfion of common air ofthe fame temperature. The 
chemical reader will readily fee reafcns for expefting, 
on the contrary, a fmaller alteration of temperature, 

-both on account of the much greater rarity of the fluid, 
and on account of a partial condenfation of its water, 
and the confequent difengagements of combined heat. Anc j a if 0 

This difference in the quantity of fire which is com- fomedtf- 
bined in the vapours and gafes is fo confiderable as to au- ference in 
thorize us to fuppofe that there is fome difference in the 
chemical conftitution of vapours and gafes,and that the 
connexion between the fpecific bafes of the vapour and va p 0ur . 
the fire which it contains is not the fame in air, for in¬ 
ftance as in the vapour ofboiling water ; and this differ¬ 
ence may be the reafon why the one is eafily condenfible 
by cold, while the other has never been exhibited in a 
liquid or folid form, except by means of its chemical 
union with other lubftances. In this particular inftance ■ 
we know that there is an eflential difference—that in 
vital or atmofpheric air there is not only a prodigious 
quantity of fire which is not in the vapour of water, but. 
that it alfo contains light, or the caufe of light, in a 
combined ftate. This is fully evinced by the great dif- 
covery of Mr Cavendifti of the compofition of water. 

Here we are taught that water (and confequently its 
vapour) confifts of air from which the light and' 
greateft part of the fire have been feparated. And the 
fubfequent difcoveries of the celebrated Lavoifier fhow, 
that almoft all the condenfible gafes with which we are 
acquainted confift either of airs which have already loft 
much of their fire (and perhaps light too), or of mat¬ 
ters in which we have no evidence of fire or light being 
combined in this manner. 

This confideration may go far in explaining this dif¬ 
ference in the condenfibility of thefe different fpecies of 
aerial fluids, the gafes and the vapours; and it is with 
this qualification only that we are difpofed to allow that 
all bodies are condenfible into liquids or folids by ab- 
ftrafting the heat. In order that vital air may become 
liquid or folid, we hold that it is not fufficient that a 
body be prefented to it which {hall Amply ab ft raft its 
heat. This would only abftraft its uncombined fire.— 

But another, and much larger portion remains chemi¬ 
cally combined by means of light. A chemical affinity 
muft be brought into aftion which,may abftraft, not 
the fire from the oxygen (to fpeak in the language of 
Mr Lavoifier), but the oxygen from the fire and light. 

And our production is not the detached bafts of air, but 
detached heat and light, and the formation of an oxyd 
of fome kind. 

To profecute the chemical confideration of Steams Genera1, 
farther than thefe general obfervations, which are ap- 
plicable to all, would he almoft to write a treatife of 
chemiftry, and would be a repetition of many things 
which have been treated of in fufficient detail in other 
5 A articles 
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articles of this work. We (hall therefore conclude this 
article with fome other obfervations, which are alfo ge¬ 
neral, with refpeft to the different kinds of coercibe 
vapours, but which have a particular relation to the 
following article. 

Steam or vapour is an elaftic fluid, whofe elafticity 
balances the preffure of the atmofphere ; and it has been 
produced from a folid or liquid body raifed to a fufficient 
temperature for giving it this elafticity ; that is, for 
caufing the fluid to boil. This temperature muft vary 
with the preffure of the air. Accordingly it is found, 
that when the air is light (indicated by the barometer 
being low), the fluid will boil fooner. When the ba- 
Tometer ftands at 30 inches, water'boils at the tempe¬ 
rature 212 0 . If it ftand fo low as 28 inches, water 
will boil at 2084. In the plains of Quito, or at Gon- 
dar in Abyffinia, where the barometer ftands at about 
21 inches, water will boil at 195 0 . Highly rectified 
alcohol will bojl at 160 0 , and vitriolic aether will boil 
at 88° or 89°. This is a temperature by no means un¬ 
common in thefe ..places ; nay, the air is frequently 
warmer. Vitriolic tether, therefore, is a liquor which 
can hardly be known in thole countries. It is hardly 
poffible to preferve it in that form. If a phial have not 
its ftopper firmly tied down, it will be blown out, and 
the liquor will boil and be diffipated in fleam. On the 
top of Cbimboracao, the human blood muft be difpofed 
to give out air-bubbles. 

We fa>d fome time ago, that we had concluded, from 
fome experiments made in the receiver of an air-pump, 
that fluids boil in vacuo at a temperature nearly 120 
pour which degrees lower than that neceffary for their boiling in 
afeends the open air. But we now fee that this muft have been 
fromthem, but a grofs approximation; for in thefe experiments 
the con- fl u ;d s were boiling under the preffure of the vapour 

clufion w hich they produced, and which could not be abflradl- 
in n° 14. is e£ l by working the pump. It appears from the expen- 
only a grofs ments of Lord Charles Cavendifh, mentioned in the ar- 
approxima-tide Pneumatics, that water of the temperature 72 0 
was converted into elaflic vapour, which balanced a pref¬ 
fure of l-ths of an inch of mercury, and in this ftate it 
occupied the receiver, and did not allow the mercury in 
the gauge to fink to the level. As fall as this was ab- 
ftradted by working the air-pump, more of it was pro¬ 
duced from the furface of the water, fo that the preffure 
continued the fame, and the water did not boil. Had 
it been poffible to produce a vacuum above this water, 
it would have boiled for a moment, and would even have 
continued to boil, if the receiver could have been kept 
very cold. 

Upon reading thefe experiments, and fome very curb 
our ones of Mr Nairne, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. lxvii. 
the writer of this article was induced to examine more 
particularly the relation between the temperature of the 
the relation vapour an( y ; ts elafticitv, in the following manner: 
4h“ P e- ABCD (fig. 2.) is the fedlion of a fm.tll digefter 
rature of made of copper. Its lid, which is faftened to the body 
vapour and with ferews, is pierced with three holes, each of which 
its elaftici- ftad a fmall pipe foldered into it. The firft hole was 
furnifhed with a brafs fafety-valve V, nicely fitted to it 
by orinding. The area of this valve was exadtly Ath of 
an inch. There relied on the flaik at top of this valve 
the arm of a fteelyard carrying a Hiding weight. This 
arm had a fcale of equal parts, fo adjufted to the weight 
that the number on the fcale correfponded to the inches 
mercury, whofe preffure on the under furface of the 
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valve is equal to that of the fteelyard on its top ; fo that 
when the weight was at the divifion 10, the preffure 
of the fteelyard on the valve was juft equal to that of a 
column of mercury 10 inches high and Ath of an inch 
bafe. The middle hole contained a thermometer T 
firmly fixed into it, fo that no vapour could efcape by 
its fides. The ball of this thermometer was but a little 
way below the lid. The third hole received occafional- 
ly the end of a glafs-pipe S G F, whofe defending leg 
was about 36 inches long. When this fyphon was not 
ufed, the hole was properly (hut with a plug. 

The veffel was half filled with diHilled water which 
had been purged of air by boiling. The lid was then 
fixed on, having the third hole S plugged up. A lamp 
being placed under the veffel, the water boiled, and the 
Hearn iffued copioufly by the fafety-valve. The ther¬ 
mometer Hood at 213, and a barometer in the room at 
29,9 inches. The weight was then put on the fifth di¬ 
vifion, The thermometer immediately began to rife ; 
and when it was at 220, the fteam iffued by the fides 
of the valve. The weight was removed to the 10th 
divifion ; but before the thermometer could be diftinftly 
obferved, the fteam was iffuing at the valve. The lamp 
was removed farther from the bottom of the veffel, that 
the progrefs of heating might be more moderate ; and 
when the fteam ceafed to iffue from the valve, the ther- 
mometer was at 227. The weight was now fliifted to 
15 ; and by gradually approaching the lamp, the fteam 
again iffued, and the thermometer was at 232 4 - This 
mode of trial was continued all the way to the 75th 
divifion of the fcale. The experiments were then re- 
peatedfin the contrary order ; that is, the weight being 
fqfpended at the 75th divifion, and the fteam iffuing 
llrongly at the valve, the lamp was withdrawn, and, the 
moment the fteam ceafed to come out, the thermome¬ 
ter was obferved. The fame was done at the 70th, 65th, 
divifion, &c. Thefe experiments were feveral times re¬ 
peated both ways ; and the means of all the refults for 
each divifion are expreffed in the following table, where 
column 1 ft expreffes the elafticity of the fteam, filing 
the fum of 29,9, and the divifion of the fteelyard ; co¬ 
lumn 2d expreffes the temperature of the fteam corre- 


Stcam. 


is elafticity. 


I. 

IT. 

35 inches. 

219 0 

40 

226 

45 

232 

50 

237 

55 

242 

60 

247 

65 

251 

70 

255 

75 

2 5 S> 

8a 

263 

85 

267 

2704 

90 

95 

* 74 ^ 

loo 

278 

IC5 

281 


ot 


A very different procefs was neceffary for afeertaining 
the elafticity of the fteam in lower temperatures, and 
confequently under fmaller preffures than that of the 
atmoiphere. The glafs fyphon SGF was now fixed in¬ 
to its hole in the lid of the tfigefter. The water was 
made to boil fmartly for fome time, and the fteam iffued 
copioufly both at the valve and at the fyphon. The 

lower 
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lower end of the fyphon was now immerfed into a broad 
faucer of mercury, and the lamp inftantly removed, 
and every thing was allowed to grow cold. By this 
the fleam was gradually condenfed, and the mercury 
rofe in the fyphon, without fenfibly finking in the fau¬ 
cer. The valve and all the joints were fmeared with a 
thick clammy cement, compofai of oil, tallow, and ro- 
fin, which effedlually prevented all ingrefs of air The 
weather was char and frofly, the barometer Handing at 
29,84, and the thermometer in the veffel at42°. The 
mercury in the fyphon Hood at 29,7, or fomewhat 
higher, thus lhowing a very complete condenfation. 
The whole veffel was furrounded with pounded ice, of 
the temperature 32 0 . This made no fenfible change 
in the height of the mercury. A mark was now made 
at the furface of the mercury. One obferver was fta- 
tioned at the thermometer, with inftrudlions to call out 
as the thermometer reached the divifions 42, 47, 52, 
57, and fo on by every five degrees till it fhould attain 
the boiling heat. Another obferver noted the corre- 
fponding defcents of the mercury by a fcale of inches, 
which had its beginning placed at 29,84 from the fur- 
face of the mercury in the faucer. 

The pounded ice was now removed, and the lamp 
placed at a confiderable diftance below the veffel, fo as 
to warm its contents very {lowly. Thefe obfervations 
being very eafily made, were feveral times repeated, and 
their mean refults are fet down in the following table : 
Only obferve, that it was found difficult to note down 
the defcents for every fifth degree, becaufe they fuc- 
ceeded each other fo fall. Every 10th wasjudged fuf- 
ficient for efiablifhing the law of variation. The firfi 
column of the table contains the temperature, and the 
fecond the defcent (in inches) of the mercury from the 
mark 29,84. 


32° 


40 

0,1 

50 

0,2 

60 

0,35 

70 

°.55 

80 

0,82 

90 

1,18 

IOO 

1,61 

110 

2,25 

I 20 

s>°° 

J 3 ° 

3.95 

140 

5> T 5 

150 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170 

11,05 

180 

14,05 

190 

17.85 

2 C 0 

22,62 

210 

28,65 


Four or five numbers at the top of the column of 
elafiicities are not fo accurate as the others, becaufe the 
mercury paffed pretty quickly through thefe points. 
But the progrefs was extremely regular through the re¬ 
maining points; fo that the elafiicities correfponding to 
temperatures above 70° may be confidered as very ac¬ 
curately afcertained. 

Not being altogether fatisfied with the method em¬ 
ployed formeafuring the elafiicity in temperatures above 
that of boiling water, a better form of experiment was 
adopted. (Indeed it was the want of other apparatus 
which made itneceffary to employ the former). A glafs 


tube was procured of the form reprefeated in fig. 3. ha¬ 
ving a little cifiern L, from the top afid bottom of 
which proceeded the fyphons Kand MN. The cifiern 
contained mercury, and the tube MN was of a {lender 
bore, and was about fix fet two inches long. The end 
K was firmly fired in the third hole of the lid, and the 
long leg of the fyphon was furniffied with a fcale of 
inches, and firmly fafiened to an upright pofi. 

The lamp was now applied at fuch a diHance from 
the veffel as to warm it {lowly, and make the water 
boil, the fleam efcaping forfome time through the fafci¬ 
ty valve. A heavy weight was then fufpenied on the 
fleelyard ; fuch as it was known that the veffel would 
fupport, and at the fame time, fuch as would not allow 
the fleam to force the mercury out of the long tube. 
The thermometer began immediately to rife, as alfo the 
mercury in the tube MN. Their correfpondent flations 
are marked in the following table : 


Temp. 

ElaftT. 

212° 

0,0 

220 

5.9 

230 

14,6 

240 

25,0 

250 

3 6 >9 

260 

J°»4 

270 

64,2 

280 

106,0 


This form of the experiment is much more fufceptible 
of accuracy than the other, and the meafures of elafticity 
are more to be depended on. In repeating the experi¬ 
ment, they were round much more conftant; whereas, 
in the former method, differences occured of two inches 
and upwards. 

We may now connedt the two fets of experiments into 
one table, by adding to the numbers in this laft table 
the conftant height, 29,9, which was the height of the 
mercury in the barometer during the laft fet of obfer¬ 
vations. 


Temp. 

Elaft y . 

32° 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

5° 

0,2 

60 

°>3J 

70 

°»55 

80 

0,82 

90 

1,25 

100 

1,6 

no 

2,25 

120 

3 .o 

13° 

3.95 

140 

5.i5 

150 

6,72 

r6o 

8,65 

170 

11,05 

180 

14,05 

190 

17.85 

200 

22,62 

210 

28,65 

220 

35.8 

230 

44.7 

240 

54.9 

250 

66,8 

260 

80,3 

270 

94,1 

280 

105,9 
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In the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin for- perature—14 0 , becaufe in the air it bolls at 106 0 . 
“ "" ’ ' ’ Therefore we may be certain, that the Ream or vapour 

of tether, when of the temperature 32 0 , will be very fen- 
frbly elaftic. Indeed Mr Lavoifier fays, that if it be 
expofed in an exhaufted receiver in winter, its vapour 
will fupport mercury at the height of 10 inches. A 
feries of experiments on this vapour fimilar to the above 
would be very inftruCtive. We even wifti that thofe on 
alcohol were more carefully repeated. If we draw a 
curve line, of which the abiciffa is the line of tempera¬ 
tures, and the ordinates are the correfponding heights of 
the mercury in thefe experiments on water and alcohol, 


Steam. 


. *5 

Thefe ex- 


1782, there is an account of fome experiments made by 
Mr Achard on the elaftic force of fteam, from the tem¬ 
perature 32° to 212°. They agree extremely well 
with thofe mentioned here, rarely differing more that 
two or three tenths of an inch. He alfo examined 
the elafticity of the vapour produced from alcohol, 
and found, that when the elafticity was equal to that of 
the vapour ©f water, the temperature was about 3'5 0 
lower. Thus, when the elafticity of both was mealu- 
red by 28,1 inches of mercury, the temperature of the 

watery vapour was 209°, and that of the fpirituous va- _ __ w 

pour was 173 0 . When the elafticity was 18,5, the we (ball obierve that although they both fenfibly coin- 
temperature of the water was 189,5, and that of the cide at 3 2°, and have the abfciffa for their common tan- 
alcohol 154,6. When the elafticity was 11,05, the gent, a very fmall error of obfervation may be the caufe 
water was 168°, and the alcohol i34°,4. Obfervmg of this, and the curve which expreii’es the elafticity of 
the difference between the temperatures of equally elaf- spirituous vapour may really intellect the other, and go 
tic vapours of water and alcohol not to be conftant, but backwards confiderably beyond 32 0 . 
gradually to diminifh, in Mr Achard’s experiments, This range of experiments gives rife to fome curious 
along with the elafticity, it became i-nterefting to difeo- an< f important reflections. We now fee that no parti- per i inents 
ver whether and at what temperature this difference cu l ar temperature is neceffary for water affirming the |ive rile to 
would vanifh altogether. Experiments were according- form of permanently elaftic vapour; and that it is high- important 
ly made by the writer of this article, fimilar to thofe ly probable that it affumes this form even at the tetnpe-reflections, 
made with water. They were not made with the fame ra ture 32 0 ; only its elafticity is too fmall to afford us 
ferupulous care, nor repeated as they deferved, but they an y ienfibl'e meafure. It is well known that even ice 
furni[bed rather an unexpected refuk. The following evaporates (fee experiments t-o this purpofe by Mr Wil- 
uble will give the reader a diftinCt notion of them : Ion in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, when a piece of 

" polilhed metal covered with hoar-froft became perfectly Vol - l3 *-‘ 

clear by expofing it to a dry frofty windj. 

Even mercury evaporates, oris converted into elaftic 
vapour, when all external preflure is removed. The dim 
film which may frequently be obferved in the upper 
part of a barometer which ftands near a ftream of air, 
is found-to.be fmall globules of mercury flicking to the 
infide of the tube. They may be feen by the.help of 
a magnifying glafs, and are the beft teft of a well made, 
barometer. They will be entirely removed by caufmg 
the mercury to rife along the tube. It will lick them 
all up. They confift of mercury which had evaporated 
in the void Space, and was afterwards condenfed by the 
We lay that the reftilt was unexpected ; for as the natu- cold glafs. But the elafticity is too fmall to occasion a 
ral boiling point feemed by former experiments to be fenfible depreffion of the column, even when confider- 
in all fluids about 120° or more below their boiling ably warmed by a candle. 

point in the ordinary preflure of the atmofphere, it was Many philofophers accordingly imagine, that fponta- s on S a 6 e . 
reafonable to expeCt that the temperature at which they neous evaporation in low temperatures is produced in 0 u™vapo- 
ceafed to emit fenfibly elaftic fteam would have fome tills way. But we cannot be of this opinion, and mult ration pro¬ 
relation to their temperatures when emitting fteam of ftill think that this kind of evaporation is produced by ducedby 
any determinate elafticity . Now as the' vapour of alco- the diflblving power of the air. When moift air is fud- * e . 
hoi of elafticity 30 has its temperature about 36° low- denly rarefied, there is always a precipitation of water. v ‘ n gP 0 f e!f 
er than the temperature of water equally elaftic, it was This is molt diftinCtly feen when we work an air-pump 0t thea ‘ r ‘ 
to'be expeffed that the temperature at which it ceafed brifkly. A mift is produced, which we fee plainly fall 
to be fenfibly affeCted would be feveral degrees lower to the bottom of the receiver. But by this new doc- 
than 32 0 . It is evident, however, that this is not the trine the very contrary fhould happen, becaufe the ten- 
cafe. But this is a point that deferves more attention, dency of water to appear in the elaftic form is promo- 
becaufe it is clofely connected with the chemical rela- ted by removing the external preflure ; and we really 
tion between the elefnent (if fuch there be) of fire and imagine that more of it now actually becomes Ample 
the bodies into whofe compofition it Teems to enter as a elaftic watery vapour. But the milt or precipitation 
conftituent part'. What is the temperature 32 0 , to fhows incontrovertibly, that there bad been a previous 
make it peculiarly connected with elafticity? It is a folution. Solution is performed by forces which ad in 
temperature affutned by us for our own conveniency, the way of attraction ; or, to exprefs it more fafely, fo- 
on account of the familiarity of water in our experi- lutions are accompanied by the mutual approaches of 
ments. iEther, we know,/ boils in a temperature far the particles of the menftruum and fclvend : all fuch ten- 
below this, as appears from Dr Cullen’s experiments dencies are- oiferved to increafe by a diminution of dif- 
narrated in the Eflays Phyfical and Literary of Edin- tance. Hence it muft follow, that, air of double denfi- 
burgh. On the faith of former experiments, we may ty will diffolve more than twice as much water. There- 
be pretty certain-that it will boil in vacuo at the tern- lore when.we fuddenly rarefy fatuxated air (even though 

» its 


Temp. 

3 2 ° 

40 

60 

So 

100 

120 

14© 

16b 
180 
200 
220 
240 


Elaft. 

0,0 

o,J 

0,8 

0,8 

3>9 

6,9 

12,2 

21.3 

34> 

52.4 

78.5 
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Steam, its heat fhould not dirriinifh) feme water rrmft be let 
go. What may be its quantity we know not; but it 
may be more than wdiat would now become elaftic by 
this diminution of furrounding preffure ; and it is not 
unlikely but this may have fome eflFedt in producing 
the veficles which we found fo difficult to explain. 
Thefe may be filled with pure watery vapour, and be 
floating in a fluid compofed of water diffolved in air. 
An experiment of Fontana’s feems to put this matter 
out of doubt. , A diftilling apparatus AB (fig. 4.) 
was fo contrived, that the heat was applied above the 
furface of the water in the alembic A. This was done 
by inclofing it in another veflel CC, filled with hot wa¬ 
ter. In the receiver B there was a fort of barome¬ 
ter D, with an open cittern, in order to fee what 
preflure there was on the furface of the fluid. While 
the receiver and alembic contained air, the heat applied 
at A produced no fenftble di dill a Lion during feveral 
hours: But on opening a cock E in the receiver at 
its bottom, and making the water in the alembic to boil, 
fleam was produced which foon expelled all the air, 
and followed it through the cock. The cock was now 
fbut, and the whole allowed to grow cold by removing 
the fire, and applying cold water to the alembic. The 
barometer fell to a level nearly. Then warm Water 
was allowed to get into the. outer veflel CC. The ba¬ 
rometer rofe a little, and the diftillation \vent on brifldy 
without the fmalleft ebullition in the alembic. The con- 
clufion is obvious: while there was air in the receiver 
and communicating pipe, the diftillation proceeded en¬ 
tirely by the diffolving power of this air. Above the 
water in the alembic it was quickly faturated ; and this 
faturation proceeded flowly along the ftill air in the 
communicating pipe, and' at laft might take place thro’ 
the whole of the receiver. The fides of the receiver 
being kept cold, fhould condenfe part of the water dif¬ 
folved in the air in conradt with them, and this fhould 
trickle down the fides and be colledted. But any per- 
fon who has obferved how long a cryftal of blue vi¬ 
triol will lie at the bottom of a glafs of ftill water be¬ 
fore the tinge will reach the furface, will fee that it 
muft be next to impoffible for diftillation /to go on in 
thefe circumftances ; and accordingly none was obfer¬ 
ved. But when the upper part of the apparatus was 
filled with pure watery vapour, it was fupplied from 
the alembic as fall as it was condenfed in the receiver, 
27 juft as in the pulfe glafs. 

A certain Another inference which may be drawn from thefe 
law in the eX p er i me n:s is, that Nature feems to affedt a certain 
of aeriform * aw * n die dilatation of aeriform fluids by heat. They 
fluidTby 1111 feem to be dilatable nearly in proportion of their pre¬ 
heat. fent dilatation. For if we fuppofe that the vapours 
refemble air, in having their elafticity in any given tem¬ 
perature proportional to their denficy, we muft fuppofe 
that if fteam of the elafticity 60, that is, fupporring 60 
inches of mercury, were fubjedted to a preffure of 30 
inches, it would expand into twice its prefent bulk. 
The augmentation of elafticity therefore is the mea- 
fnre of the bulk into which it would expand in order 
to acquire its former elafticity. Taking the increafe 
of elafticity therefore as a meafure of the bulk into 
which it would expand under one conftant preffure, 
we fee that equal increments of temperature pro¬ 
duce nearly equal multiplications of bulk. Thus if a 
certain diminution of temperature diminifhes its bulk 


£th, another equal diminution of temperature will Steam, 
diminifh this new balk -£th very nearly. Thus in our 
experiments, the temperatures no 0 ,140°, 17c 0 , 2co°, 

230°, are in arithmetical progreffion, having equal diffe¬ 
rences ; and we fee that the correfponding elafticities 
2*25, 5,15, 11,03, 22,62, 44,7, are very nearly in 
the continued proportion of 1 to 2. The elafticity 
correfponding to the temperature 260 deviates confider- 
ably from this law, which would give 88 or 89 in- 
Head of 80 ; and the deviation increafes in the higher 
temperatures. But ftill we fee that there is a confider- 
able approximation to this law ; and it will frequently 
aflift us to reeolledt, that whatever be the prefent tern-- 
peiature, an increafe of 30 degrees doubles the elaftici¬ 
ty and the bulk of watery vapour. 

That 4 0 will increafe the elafticity from 1 to i T y 
8 - - 1 to 

10 - - - - 1 to ij 

12 i - - - 1 to 1} 

18 - - - 1 to 1-’ 

22 - - - - 1 to if 

.24 - - - 1 to i| , 

26 - 1 to if 

This is fufliiciently exaft for moft practical purpofes. 

Thus an engineer finds that the injedlion cools the cy¬ 
linder of a fteam engine to 192 0 . It therefore leaves 
a fteam whofe elafticity is -fills of its full elafticity, 

= 18 inches But it is better at all times to have 
recourfe to the table, Obferve, too, that in the lower 
temperatures, i. e .-below no 0 , this increment of tem¬ 
perature does more than double the elafticity. 

This law obtains more remarkably in the incoercible obta ?^ 
vapours ; fuch as vital air, atmofpheric air, fixed air, mor fe ”e. 
&c. all of which have alfo their elafticity proportional markably 
to theft bulk inverfely: and perhaps the deviation from in the inco- 
the law in fleams is eonneffed with their chemical dif- ercibleva- 
ference of conftitution. If the bulk were always aug- P ours > 
mented in the fame proportion by equal augmentations 
of temperature, the elafticities would be accurately re- 
prefented by the ordinates of a logarithmic curve, of 
which the temperatures are the correfponding abfciflle ; 
and we might contrive fuch a fcale for our thermome¬ 
ter, that the temperatures would be the common loga¬ 
rithms of the elaflcities, or of the bulks having equal 
elafticity; or, with our prefent fcale, we may find fuch 
a multiplier m for the number x of degrees of our ther¬ 
mometer (above that temperature where the elafticity 
is equal to unity), that this multiple fhall be the com¬ 
mon logarithm of the elafticity y ; fo that m x = log. y. 

But our experiments are not lufficiently accurate for 
determining the temperature where the elafticity is mea- 
fured by 1 inch; becaufe in thefe .temperatures the 
elafticities vary by exceedingly fmall quantities. But _ 
if we take 11,04. f° r the unit of elafticity, arid number 
our temperature from 170°, and make m — 0,010035, 
we (hall find the product m x to be very nearly the lo¬ 
garithm of the elafticity. The deviations, however, 
from this law, are too great to make this equation of 
anyufe. But it is very prafticable to frame an equa¬ 
tion which fhall correfpond with the experiments tp 
any degree of accuracy ; and it has been done for air 
in a tranflation of General Roy’s Meafurement of the 
Bafe at Hounflow Heath into French by Mr Prony. 

It is as follows : Let x be the degrees of Reaumur’s 

ther- 
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Steam, thermometer j let y be the expanfion of jo,oo© parts fuel; and it is greatly worth while to know whether Steam, 

of air ; let t be = to, m = 2,7976,0 m 0,01768: any faving may be made of this article. Thus we know 

then v =r e + " * — 627 5. Now e being = 10, it is that diftillation will go on either under the preflure of 
plairT that e + " x is the number, x>f which m + n x is the air, or in an alembic and receiver from which the 
the common logarithm. This formula is very exad as air has been expelled by fleam ; and we know that this 

fat as the temperature 6o° : but beyond this it needs a laft may be conduded in a very low temperature, even 

corredion ; becaufe air, like the vapour of water, does not exceeding that of the human body. But it is un- 

29 not expand in the exad proportion of its bulk. certain whether this may not employ even a greater 

And is con- We obferve th : s law conliderably approximated to in quantity of fuel, as well as occafton a great expence of 
iiderably augmentation of the bulk or elafticity of elaflic va- time. We are difpofed to think, that when there is no 

tedujTn 1 " P ours > that ^ > s a that a g' v en increment of air in the apparatus, and when the condenfation can be 
the aug- temperature makes very nearly the fame proportional fpeedily performed, the proportion of fuel expended to 

mentation augmentation of bulk and elafticity. This gives us fome the fluid which comes over will diminifh continually as 
of the hulk notion of the manner in which the fuppofed expanding the heat, and confequently the denftty of the fleam, is 
or elafticity cau f e produces the efFed. When vapour of the bulk augmented; becaufe in this cafe the quantity of com- 
°ano ' C 4 ' s expanded into a bulk 5 by additi on of xo de- bined heat muft be leB. In the mean time, we earneft- 
v P ourb - g r ees of fenfible heat, a certain quantity of fire goes in- ly recommend the trial of this mode of diftillation in 
to it, and is accumulated round each particle, in fuch a veffels cleared of air. It is undoubtedly of great aavan- 
manner that the temperature of each, which formerly tage to be able to work with fmaller fires ; and it would 
was m, is now w-}- to. Let it now receive another equal fecure us againft all accidents of blowing off the head 
augmentation of temperature. This is now m + 20, and of the ftiil, often attended with terrible confequences (b). 

r x 5 . . . We mull not conclude this article without taking 

the bulk is — or 6and the arithmetical increafe of notice of fome natural phenomena which feem to owe 

bulk is 1 L The abfolute quantity of fire which has their ori g in t0 the a£licm of elaftic fteam - 
entered it is greater than the former, both on account We have alread ) r taken notlce of the refembhince of 
. a the greater augmentation of [pace and the greater the tremor and fuccuffions obferved in the (hocks of ma- 
temperature. Confequently if this vapour be compref- n 7 earthquakes to thofe which may be felt in a veffei 
fed into the bulk 5, there mull be heat or fire in it ^ here water is made to boil internally, while the break- 
which is not necelfary for the temperature m -j- 20, far * n § out tbe ebullition is ftifled by the cold of the up- 
lefs for the temperature m + 10. It muft therefore per parts; and we have likewife ftated the objections 
emerge, and be difpofed to enter a thermometer which which are ufually made to this theory of earthquakes, 
has already the temperature m + 20: that is, the va- We ma 7 P erha l’ s refume the fubjed under the article 
pour muft grow hotter by comprefficn ; not by fqee- Volcano ; but in the mean time we do not hefitate to 
zing out the heat, like water out of a fponge, but be- that the wonderful appearances of the Geyzer 
caufe the law of attraction for heat is deranged. It fp rin g in Iceland (fee Huer ; and Iceland, n° 3—5.) 
would be a very valuable acquifition to our knowledge are undoubtedly produced by the expanfion of fteam in 
to barn with precilion the quantity of fenfible heat pro- ignited caverns. Of thefe appearances we fuppofe the 
duced in this way ; but no fatisfaCtory experiments have whole train to-be produced as follows. 

yst been made. M. Lavoifier, with his chemical friends A cavern may be iuppofed of a fl-iape analogous to Explana- 
■md colleagues, were bulxly employed in this inquiry ; CBDEF (fig. 5.), having a perpendicular funnel AB tionof th* 
but the wickednefs of their countrymen has deprived iffuin S from a depreffed part of the roof. The part F P ke “ 0 “ ena 
the world of this and many other important additions be lower than the reft > remote, and red-hot. Such ° £r * n e J' 

wh : ch we might have expeded from this celebrated and P laces we know co be fre( l uent in Iceland. Water may ^ Ic ^ lan | 
unfortunate philofopher. He had made, in conjunc- be continually trickling into the part CD. It will fill by the 
tion with M. de la Place, a numerous train of accurate il U P to B > and even U P t0 E and then trickle flowl y forceof 
and expenfive experiments for meafuring the quantity aloa S > nt0 F * 4 s foon as zny S ets j«to contaft with ft« m - 
of latent or combined heat in elaftic vapours. This is an ig n >ted P arC > it expands into elaftic fteam, and is 
evidently a very important point to the diftiller and P artl y condenfed by the cold Tides of the cavern, which 
nradical chemift. This heat muft all come from the lt gradually warms, till it condenfes no more. This 
* produc- 


(b) We earneftly recommend this fubjed to the confideration of the philofopher. The laws which regulate 
the formation of elaftic vapour, or the general phenomena which it exhibits, give us that link which conneds che- 
miftry with mechanical philofophy. Here we fee chemical affinities and mechanical forces fet in immediate op- 
pofition to each other, and tbe one made the indication, charaderiftic, and meafure of the other. We have not 
the leaft doubt that they make but one fcience the Science of Univerfal Mechanics ; nor do we defpair of feeing 
the phenomena of folution, precipitation, cryftallization, fermentation, nay animal and vegetable fecretion and 
affimilation,fuccefsfully invelligated, as cafes of local motion, and explained by the agency of central forces. Some¬ 
thing of this kind, and that rot inconfiderable, was done when Dr Cullen firft ftiowed how the double affini- 
fes might be illuftrated by the affiftance of numbers. Dr Black gave to this hint (for it was little more) 
that elegant precifion which charaderizes all his views. Mr Kirwan has greatly promoted this ftudy by his 
numerous and ingenious examples of its application; and the moft valuable paffages of the writings of Mr 
Lavoifier, are thofe where he traces with logical precifion the balancings of force which appear in the chemical 
phenomena. It is from the iimilar balancings and confequent meafurements, which may be obferved and obtained 
in the piefent cafe, that we are to hope for admiffion into this aim ft unbounded fcience of contemplation. We 
have another link equally interefting and promifing, viz. the produdion of heat by fridion. This alfohighly 
deferves the confideration of the mathematical philofophei. 
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Steam- production of fleam hinders not in the fmallell degree 
Engine. the trickling of more water into F, and the continual 
production of more fleam. This now preffes on the 
furface of the water in CD, and caufes it to rife gra¬ 
dually in the funnel BA ; but flowly, becaufe its cold 
furface is condenfing an immenfe quantity of fteam. We 
may eafily fuppofe that the water trickles fafter into F 
than it is expended in the production of fteam ; fo that 
it reaches farther into the ignited part, and may even 
fall in a dream into force deeper pit highly ignited. It 
will now produce fteam in vaft abundance, and of pro¬ 
digious elafticity ; and at once pufh up the water thro’ 
the funnel in a folid jet, and to a great height. This 
muft continue till the furface of the water finks to BD. 
If the lower end of the funnel have any inequalities or 
notches, as is mod likely, the fteam will get admiflion 
along with the water, which in this particular place is 
boiling hot, being fuperficial, and will get to the mouth 
of the funnel, while water is ftill preffed in below. At 
lad the fte am gets in at B on all Tides ; and as it is con¬ 
verging to 3 , along the furface of the water, with pro¬ 
digious velocity it fweeps along with it much water, and 
blows it up through the funnel with great force. When 
this is over, the remaining fteam blows out unmixed 
with water, growing weaker as it is expelled, till the 
bottom of the funnel is again flopped by the water in- 
creafing in the cavern CBD. All the phenomena above 
ground are perfectly conformable to the neceffary con- 
fequences of this very probable conftruction of the ca¬ 
vern. The feeling of being lifted up, immediately be¬ 
fore the jet, in all probability is owing to a real heaving 
up of the whole roof of the cavern by the fir ft expanfion 
of the great body of fteam. We had an accurate defcrip- 
tion of the phenomena from perfons well qualified to 
judge of thefe matters who vifited thefe celebrated 
iprings in 1 789. 

SrF.AM-Engine, is the name of a machine which de¬ 
rives its moving power from the elallicity and conden- 
fibility of the fteam of boiling v^ater. It is the moft 
valuable prefent which the aits of life have ever received 
from the philofopher. The manna's compais, the te- 
lefcope, gunpowder, and other moll iifetm ie. vants to 
human weaknefs and ingenuity, were the productions of 
chance, and we do not exactly know to whom we ate 
indebted far them ; but the (karn-engins was, in the 
very beginning, the lei’ult of reflection, and the produc¬ 
tion of a very ingenious mind ; and every improvement 
it has received, and every alteration in its conftruCtion 
and principles, were alfo the refillts of r.hilofiophical 
j ftudy. 

Cteam-en- The fteam-engine was beyond all d-mbt invented by 
gine in- the marquis of Worcefter during the reign of Cha. II. 
vented by This nobleman publifhed in 1663 a frnall book inti tied 
the Mar- Century of Inventions; giving fome obfcure 
Worcefter anc * enigmatical account of an hundred dilooveries or 
contrivances of his own, which he extols as of great 
importance to the public. He appears to have been a 
perfon of much knowledge and great ingenuity ; but 
Iris delcription or accounts of thefe inventions feem not 
fo much intended to inftruCt the | ublic, as to rail's won¬ 
der ; and his encomiums on their utility and impor¬ 
tance are to a great degree extravagant, refembling more 
the puff of an advertifing tradefman than the patriotic 
communications of a gentleman, The marqui; of Wor¬ 


cefter was indeed a projeffor, and very importunate and Stea-m- 
myfterious withal in his applications for public encou- Engine, 
ragement. His account, however, of the fteam-engine, 
although by no means fit to give us any diftinff notions 
or its ftrudlure and operation, is exadt as far as it gees, 
agreeing precifely with what we now know of the lub- 
jedt. It is N° 68. of his inventions. His words are as 
follow: “This admirable method which I propofe of 
raifing water by the force of fire has no bounds if the 
veffels be ftrong enough : for I have taken a cannon, 
and having filled it £ths full of water, and fhut up its 
muzzle and touch-hole, and expofed it to the fire for 
24. hours, it burft with a great exploiion. Having af¬ 
terwards difeovered a method of fortifying veffels inter¬ 
nally, and combined them in fuch a way that they fill¬ 
ed and adted alternately, I have made the water fpout 
in an uninterrupted dream 40 feet high ; and one veffel 
of rarefied water raifed 40 of cold water. The perfon 
who condudted the operation had nothing to do but 
turn two cocks ; fo that one veffel of water being confir¬ 
med, another begins to force, and then to fill itfelf with 
cold water, and fo cn in fuccefllon.” % 

It does not appear that the noble inventor could ever Eut firft 
intereft the public by thefe account'. His charaffer as reduced to 
a projedtor, and the many failures which perfons of this practice by- 
turn of mind daily experience, probably prejudiced peo. S' a P tll!n 
pie againft him, and prevented all attention to his pro- ^ 
jedts. It was not till towards the end of the century, 
when experimental philofophy was profecuted all over 
Europe with uncommon ardour, that thefe notions again 
engaged attention. Captain Savory, a perfon alio of 
great ingenuity and ardent mind, faw the reality and 
pradticability of the marquis of Worcefter's projedt. 

He knew the great expanlive power of fleam, and had 
difeovered the inconceivable rapidity with which it is 
reconverted into water by cold ; and he foon contrived 
a machine for raifing water, in which both of ti.de 
properties were emplo) ed. He fays that it was en¬ 
tire.y his own invention. Dr Defaguliers infills that 
he only copied the marquis’s invention, and charges 
him with gmls plagiarifi and with having bought up 
and burned the copies of the niaiquis’s book, in order 
to fecure the honour of ihe diicovery to hiimeif. This 
is a very grievous charge, and fiiould have been fub- 
ftantiated by very diftindt evidence. Defaguliers pro¬ 
duces none fuch; and he was much too late to know 
what happened ai that time. The argument which he 
gives is a very feelifli one, and gave him no title to 
confider Savary’s experiment as a falfthood ; for it 
might have happened precifely as Savary relates, and roc 
as it happened to Delagullers. 'The faff is, that Sa¬ 
vary obtained his patent of inventic n altera hearing of 
objections, among which the difeeviry of the marquis 
of Worcefter was not mentioned ; and it is certain that 
the account given in the Century of Inventions could 
inftruff- no p;:fon who was not fufhcient.y acqua'nted 
with the properties of fteam to be able to invent the 
machine himfaf. 

Captain Savary obtained his patent after having anally Papin has 
ended icveral machines, of'which I e gave a de-lei iption no claim to 
in a book intitled The Miner’s Friend, pubhihed in the inven- 
1696, and in another work published in 1699. Much tlon as t ^ lt 
ab,.ut this time Dr Papin, a Frenchman and fellow 0 f Erench 
tne Royal Society, invented a method of diffolving ** 
bones and other animal E-lids in water, by confining 

them 
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Steam- them in clofe vefiels, which he called digesters, fo as 
Engine, to acquire a great degree of heat. For it mu ft be ob- 
ferved in this place, that it had been difcovered long 
before (in 1684) by Dr Hooke, the moft inquifitive 
experimental philofopher of that inquifitive age, that 
water could not be made to acquire above a certain 
temperature in the open air ; and that as foon as it be¬ 
gins to boil, its temperature remains fixed, and an in- 
creafe of heat only produces a more violent ebullition, 
and more rapid walfe. But Papin’s experiments made 
the elaftic power of fleam very familiar to him : and 
v hen he left England and fettled as profeflor of mathe¬ 
matics at Marpurgb, he made many aukward attempts 
to employ this force in mechanics, and even for railing 
water. It appears that he had made experiments with 
this view in 1698, by order of Charles Eandgrave of 
Hefl’e. For this reafon the French affed to confider 
him as the inventor of the fleam-engine. He indeed 
publifhed forne account of his invention in 1707; but 
he acknowledges that Captain Savary had alfo, and 
without any communication with him, invented the 
fame thing. Whoever will take the trouble of looking 
at the defcription which he has given of thefe inven¬ 
tion 1 , which are to be feen in the Afta Eruditorum 
Lipjia , and in Leupold’s Eheatrum Machinarum, will 
fee that they are moft aukward, abfurd, and impracti¬ 
cable. His conceptions of natural operations were al¬ 
ways vague and impeded, and he was neither philo¬ 
fopher nor mechanician. 

We are thus anxious about the claim of thofe gentle¬ 
men, becaufe a moft refpedable French author, Mr Bof- 
fut, fays in his Hydrodynamique , that the firft notion of 
the fteam-engine was certainly owing to Dr Papin, who 
had not only invented the digefter, but had in 1695 
publilhed a little performance defcribing a machine for 
raifing water, in which the piftons are moved by the 
Vapour of boiling water alternately dilated and conden- 
fed. Now the faff is, that Papin’s firft publication was 
in 1707, and his pifton is nothing more than a floater 
on the furface of the water, to prevent the wafte of 
fteam by condenfation; and the return of the pifton is 
not produced, as in the fteam engine, by the condenfa¬ 
tion of the fteam, but by admitting the air and a co¬ 
lumn of water to prefs it back into its place. The 
wholp contrivance is fo aukward, and fo unlike any 
diftind notions of the fubjed, that it cannot do credit 
to any perfon. We may add, that much about the 
fame time Mr Amontons contrived a very ingenious 
tons 6 fire- intricate machine, which he called a fire-wheel. It 
w.w.i. con fjfted of a number of buckets placed in the circum¬ 
ference of a wheel, and communicating with each other 
by very intricate circuitous paflages. One part of this 
circumference was expofed to the heat of a furnace, and 
another to a ftream or ciftern of cold water. The 
communications were fo difpofed, that the fteam pro¬ 
duced in the buckets on one fide of the wheel drove 
the water into buckets on the other fide, fo that one 
fide of the wheel was always much heavier than the 
other ; and it muft therefore turn round, and may ex¬ 
ecute fome work. The death of the inventor, and the 
intricacy of the machine, caufed it to be negleded. 
Another member of the Parifian academy of fciences 
(Mr Deflandes) alfo prefented to the academy a projed 
of a fteam-wheel, where the impulfive force of the va¬ 
pour was employed; but it met with no encouragement. 

4 


4 

Mr Amon- 


The Englifh engineers had by this time fo much im- Steam- 
proved Savary’s firft invention, that it fupplanted all Engine, 
others. We have therefore no hefitation in giving the 
honour of the firft and complete invention to the mar¬ 
quis of Worcefter ; and we are not difpofed to refufe 
Captain Savary’s claim to originality as to the conftruc- 
tion of the machine, and even think it probable that 
his own experiments made him fee the whole indepen¬ 
dent of the marquis’s account. 

Captain Savary’s engine, as improved and Amplified 
by himfelf, is as follows. 5 

A (fig. 6.) reprefents a ftrong copper boiler proper- CaptainSa- 
ly built up in a furnace. There proceeds from its top ^ arys 
a large fleam-pipe B, which enters into the top of ai - 
other ftrong vefiel R called the receiver- This pipe fa-iked, 
has a cock at C called the steam-cock. In the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver is a pipe F, which communicates pi a t e 
fidevvife with the rifing pipe KGH, The lower end cccclxxvii. 
H of this pipe is immerfed in the water of the pit or 
well, :-nd its upper pan K opens into the ciftern into 
which the water is to be delivered. Immediately be¬ 
low the pipe of communication F there is a valve G, 
oper.irg when preffed from below, and fhutting when 
prefled downwards. A fimilar valve is placed at I, 
immediately above the pipe of communication. Laftly, 
there is a pipe ED which branches off from the rifing 
pipe, and enters into the top of the receiver. This 
pipe has a cock D called the injection-cock. The 
mouth of the pipe ED has a nozzle f pierced with 
fmall holes, pointing from a centre in every diredion. 

The keys of the two cocks C and D are united, and the 
handl eg I) is called the regulator. 

Let the regulator be fo placed that the fleam-cock C 
is open and the injedion-cock D is fhut; put water in¬ 
to the boiler A, aud make it boil flrongly. The fteam 
coming from it w ll enter the receiver, and gradually 
warm it, much fteam being condenfed in producing this 
effed. When it has been warmed fo as to condenfe no 
more, the fleam proceeds into the rifing pipe ; the 
valve G remains flint by its weight; the ftpam lifts the 
valve I, and gets into the rifing pipe, and gradually 
warms it. When the workman feels this to be the cafe, 
or hears the rattling of the valve I, he immediately turns 
the fleam-cock fo as to fhut it, the injedion-cock ftill 
remaining fhut (at leaft we may fuppofe this for the 
prefent). The apparatus muff now cool, and the fteam 
in the receiver cpllapfes into water. There is nothing 
now to balance the preflure of the atmofphere ; the 
valve I remains fhut by its weight ; but the air incum¬ 
bent on the water in the pit prefles up this water 
through the fudion-pipe H G, and caufes it to lift the > .. 
valve G, and flow into the receiver R, and fill it to the 
top* if not more than 10 or 25 feet above the furface of 
the pit water. 

The fleam-cock is now open. The fteam which, 
during the cooling of the receiver, has been acctfmula- 
ting in the boiler, and acquiring a great elafticity by the 
adion of the fire, now rulhes in with great violence, and, 
prefling on the furface of the water in the receiver, 
caufes it to fhut the valve G and open the valve f by 
its weight alone, and it now flows into the rifing pipe, 
and would Hand on a level if the elafticity of the fteam 
were no more than what would balance the atmofpherical 
preflure. But it is much more than this, and therefore 
it firejfe's the water out of the receiver into the rifing 

pipe, 
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pipe, and will even caufe it to come out'at K, if the ftrengthen the veflels from within by radiated bars ard St;am- 
elafticity of the fleam is fufficiently great. In order to by hoops, but in vain. Very fmall boilers or evaporn- Engine, 
enfure this, the boiler has another pipe in its top, tors were then tried, kept red hot, or nearly fo, and 
covered with ayh/itf^-valve V, which is kept down by a fupplied with a fiender flream of water trickling into 
weight W fufpended on a fteelyaid L M. This weight them ; but this afforded no opportunity of making a 
is fo adjufted that its preffure on the fafety-valve is fome- collection of fleam during the refrigeration of the re- 
wbat greater than the preffuie of a column of water ceiver, fo as to have a magazine of fleam in readinefs 

V k as high as the point of difeharge K. The fire is for the next forcing operat : on; and the working of 

fo regulated that the fleam is always iffuing a little by fuch machines was always an employment of great 
the loaded valve V. The workman keeps the fleam- danger and anxiety. 

valve open till he hears the valve I rattle. This tells him The only fituation in which this machiiie could be That ; t 

that the water is all forced out of the receiver, and employed with perfeft fafety, and with fome effect, was be employ- 
that the fleam is now following it. He immediately where the whole lift did not exceed 30 or 35 feet. In cd with 
turns the regulator which firnts the fleam cock, and this cafe the greateft part of it was performed by the advantage 
now, for thetirfl time, opens the inje£lion-cock. The faction-pipe, and a very manageable preffure was fuffi- fitua-" 
■cold water trickles at firtt through the holes of the noz- cient for the reft. Several machines of this kind were t ; ons> 
zle f, and tailing down through the fleam, begins to eredted in England about the beginning of this cen- 
condenfe it; and then its elafticity being lefs than the tury. A very large one was eredted at a fah-work in 
preflure of the water in the pipe KED f, the cold wa- the fouth of France. Here the water was to he r died 
ter fpouts in all directions through the nozzle, and, no more than 18 feet. The receiver was capacious, 
quick as thought, produces a complete condenfation. and it was occafionally fupplied with fleam from a fmall 
The valve G now opens again by the preffire of the lalt-pan conftrudfed on purpofe with a cover. The 
atmofphere on the water of the pit, and the receiver is entry of the fleam into the receiver merely allowed the 
foon filled with cold water. The injedlion-cock is now water to run. out of it by a large valve, which was open- 
fhut, and the fleam-cock opened, and the whole opera- ed by the hand, and the condenfation was produced by 
tion is now repeated ; and fo on continually. the help of a fmall forcing pump alfo worked by the hand. 

This is the limple account of the procefs, and will In fo particular a fituation as this ^and many fuch may 
ferve to give the reader an introductory notion of the occur in the endlefs variety of human wants), this is a 
operation ; but a more minute attentirn muft be paid very powerful engine ; and having few moving and rub- 
to many particulars before we can fee the properties bing parts, it mud be of great durability. This circum- 
and detects of this ingenious machine. fiance has occafioned much attention,to be given to this 

The water is driven along the rifing pipe by the firftformof the engine, even long after it was fupplant- 
elaflicity of the fleam. This muft in the boiler, and ed by thofe of a much better conftruCtion. A. very in- 
every part of the machine, exert a preffure on every genious attempt was made very lately to adapt this eon- 
fljuare inch of the veflels equal to that of the upright ftruCtion to the ufes of the miners. The whole depth 
column of water. Suppofe the water to be raifed 100 of the pit was divided into lifts of 15 feet, in the fame 
feet, about 25 of this may be done in the fuCtion-pipe ; manner as is frequently done in pump-machines. In 
that is, the upper part of the receiver may be abou* each of thefe was a fuCtion pipe 14 feet long, having 
25 feet above the furface of the pit-water. The re- above it a fmall receiver like R, about a foot high, and 
maining 75 mull be done by forcing, and every fquare its capacity fomewhat greater than that of the pipe, 
inch of the boiler will be fqueezed out by a preffure of This receiver had a valve at the head of the fuCticn- 
more than 30 pounds. This very moderate height pipe, and another opening outwards into the little cif- 
therefoie requires very ftrong veflels; and the Marquis tern, into which the next i'uClion-pipe above dipped to 
of Worcefter was well aware of the danger of their bur ft- take in water. Each of thefe receivers fent up a pipe 
ing. A copper boiler of fix feet diameter muft be /Ghs from its top, which all met in the cover of a large vef- 
of an inch thick to be juft in equilibrio with this pref- fel above ground, which was of double the capacity of 
fure : and the foldered joint will not be able to with- all the receivers and pipes. This veflel was clofe on all 
Hand it, efpecially in the high temperature to which fides. Another veflel of equal capacity was placed im- 
thb water muft be heated in order to produee fleam of mediately above it, with a pipe from its bottom palling 
fufficient elafticity. By confulting the table of the through the cover of the lower veflel and reaching near 
elafticity of fleam deduced from our experiments then- to the bottom. This upper veflel communicates with 
tioned in the preceding article, we fee that this tem- the boiler, and conftitutes the receiver of the fteam-en- 
perature muft be at lsaft 280° of Fahrenheit’s thermo- gine. The operation is as follows : The lower veflel 
nicer. In this heat foft folder is juft ready to melr, is full of water. Steam is admitted into the upper vef- 
and has no tenacity; even fpelter folder's confiderably fel, which expels the air by a valve, and fills the veflel. 

Weakened by it. Accordingly, in a machine eredted It is then condenfed by cold water. The preffure o 
by Captain Savary at York Buildings in London, the the atm fphsre would caufe it to enter by all the fuc- 
workman having loaded the fafety-valve a little more tion-pipes of the diffennt lifts, and prefs on thefurface 
than ulual to make the engine work m.ire brifkly, the of the water in the lower receiver, and force it into the 
boiler burft with a dreadful explofion, and blew up upper one. But becaufe each fuflion-pipe dips in a 
the furnace and adjoining parts of the building as if it ciftern of water, the air preffes this water before it, 
had been gunpowder. Mr Savary fucceeded pretty raifes it into each of the little receivers which it fills, 
well in raifing moderate quantities of water to fmall and allows the fpring of the air (which was formerly 
heights, but could make nothing of deep mines. Many in them, but which now paffes up into the lower recei- 
attempts wfcre made, on the Marquis’s principle, to ver) to force the water out of the lower receiver into the 
Vol. XVll, 5 * upper 
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upper one. When this has been completed, the fteam is 
,?ngine. again admitted into the upper receiver. This allows 
the water to run back into the lower receiver, and the 
air returns into the fmall receivers in the pit, and allows 
the water to run out of each into its proper ciftern. 


by infpefting the table of elafticity. Thus, if the veffel 
be cooled no lower than 180°, we (hould lofe one half 
of the preffure of the atmofphere ; if cooled to 120, 
we (hould ft ill lofe -s%th. The infpe&ion of this table 
is of great ufe for underftanding and improving this no- 


By this means the water of each pipe has been raifed ble machine ; and without a conftant recollection of the 
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15 feet. The operation may thus be repeated continu¬ 
ally. 

The contrivance is ingenious, and fimllar to fome 
which are to be met with in the hydraulics of Schottus, 

Sturmius, and other German writers. But the opera¬ 
tion muft be exceedingly flow ; and we imagine that 
the expence of fteam muft be great, becaufe it muft fill 
a very large and very cold veffel, which muft wafte a 
great portion of it by condenfation. We fee by fome 
late publications of the very ingenious Mr Biackey, 
that he is ftill attempting to maintain the reputation of 
this machine by fome contrivance of this kind ; but 
we imagine that they will be ineffectual, except in fome 
very particular fituations. 

For the great defeCt of the machine even when we 
can fecure it againft all riflc « f burfting, is the prodigi¬ 
ous wafte of fteam, and confequemly of fuel. Daily 
experience (hows, that a few fcattered drops of cold wa¬ 
ter is fufficient for producing an almoft inftantaneous 
condenfation of a great quantity of fteam. Therefore 
when the fteam is admitted into the receiver of Savary’s 
engine, aDd comes into contaCt with the cold top and 
cold water, it is condenfed with great rapidity ; and the 
water does not login to fubfide till its furface has become 
l'o hot that it condenfes no more fteam. It may now 
begin to yield to the preffure of the incumbent fteam; 
but as foon as it defeends a little, more of the cold fur- 
face of the receiver comes into contaCt with the fteam, 
and condenfes more of it, and the water candefcend.no 
farther till this addition of cold furface is heated up to 
the ftate of evaporation. This rapid condenfation goes 
on all the while the wa'er is defeending. By fome ex¬ 
periments frequently repeated by the wiiter of this arti¬ 
cle, it appears that no lefs than 44ths of the whole fteam 
is ufelelsiy condenfed in this.manner, and not more than 
-^th is employed in allowing the water to defeend by 
its own weight; and lie has reafon to think that the 
]) rtion thus wafted will be confiderably greater, if the condenfation to 
fleam be employed to force the water out of the receiver affual abftradtioo 
to any confiderable height. 

Obferve, too, that all this wafte muft be repeated in 
every fucceeding ftroke ; for the whole receiver muft 
be cooled again in order to fill itfelf with water. 

Many attempts have been made to diminifh this 
wafte ; but all to little purpofe, becaufe the very fill¬ 
ing ot the receiver with cold water occafions its fides 


elafticity of fteam correfponding to its actual heat, 
we fhall never have a notion of the niceties of its opera¬ 
tion. 

The rapidity with which the fteam is condenfed is 
really aftonifhing. Experiments have been made on 
fteam-veffels of fix feet in diameter and feven feet high ; 
and it has been found, that about four ounces of water, 
as warm as the human blood, will produce a complete 
condenfation in lefs than a fecond; that is, will pro¬ 
duce all the condenfation that it is capable of producing, 
leaving an elafticity about j- of the elafticity of the 
air. In another experiment with the fame fteam veffel, 
no cold water was allowed to get into it, but it was 
made to communicate by a h ng pipe four inches in 
diametei with another veffel immerfed in cold water. 
The condensation was fo rapid that the time could not 
be meafured : it certainly did' not exceed half a fecond. 
Now tliis condenfation was performed by a very trifling 
furface of conraff. Perhaps we may explain it a little 
in this way : When a mafs of (learn, in immediate con¬ 
fab with the cold water, is condenfed, it leaves a void, 
into which the adjoining fteam inllantlv expands ; and 
by this very expanfion its capacity for heat is increafed, 
or it grows cold, that is, abftradts the heat from the 
fteam fituated immediately beyond it. And in this e>.- 
panfion and refrigeration it is itfelf partly condenfed or 
converted into water, and leaves a vo d, into which the 
circumjacent fteam immediately expands, and produces 
the fame effefl on the fteam beyond it. And thus it may 
happen that the abftradtion of a fmall quantity of heat 
from an ineonfiderable mafs of fteam may produce a 
condenfation which may be very exter.five. Did we know 
the change made in the capacity of fteam for heat by a 
given change of bulk, we (hould be able to tell exaffly 
what would be the effedt of this local adtual condenfa¬ 
tion. But experiment has not as yet given ns any pre- 
cife notions on this fubjeft. We think that this rapid 
a great diftance by a very moderate 
of beat is a proof that the capacity of. 
fteam for heat is pn digioufly increafed by expanfion. 
We fay a very moderate aflual abftradion of heat, becaufe 
very little heat is neceffary to raife four ounces of blood-- 
warm water to a boiling temperatix-e, which will unfit 
it for condenfing fteam. The remarkable phenomenon 
of fnow and ice produced in the Hungarian machine, 
when the air condenfed in the receiver is allowed to 
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to condenfe a prodigious quantity of fteam in the fuc- blow through the cock (fee Pneumatics), (hows this 


ceeding ftroke., Mr Biackey has attempted to lelfen 
this by ufing two receivers. In the frrft was oil; and 
into this only the,fteam was admitted. This oil paffed 
to and fro betweeji the two receivers, and never touched 
the water except in a final! furface. But this hardly 


to be the cafe in moift air, that is, in air holding water 
in a ftate of chemical folution. We fee fomething very 
like it in a thunder-ftorm. A fmall black cloud fome- 
times.appears in a particular fpot, and in a very few fe- 
conds fpreads over many hundred acres of fky, that is. 


produced a ftnlible diminution of the wafte : for it muft a precipitation of. water goes on with that rapid diffu- 
now be obferved, that there is a necelfity for the firft fion. We imagine that diis.increafe of capacity or de¬ 
cylinder’s being, cooled to a confiderable degree b.elow mandfor heat, and the condenfation that muft enfue if 


the boiling point; other wife, though it will condenfe- 
much fteam, and allow the water to rife into the receiver, 
there will be a great diminution of the height of fudtion, 
tm; eft the veffel be much cooled* TJjis appears plainly 


this demand is not fupp'iied, is much mote remarkable 
in pure watery vapouis, and that this is a cap’tal dif- 
tindUoa of their.conftitution from vapours diffolved in 
ait*. 

Tibs 
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The reader muft new b 
p.iffes in the Ream-veifel, and with the exterior refults 
from it, as readily to comprehend the propriety of the 
changes which we fhali now deferibe as having been 
made in the conRruftion and principle of the Ream en- 
gine. 

Of all places in England the tin-mines of Cornwall 
flood moll in need of hydraulic affiftance ; and Mr Sa- 
vary was much engaged in projects for draining them 
by his Ream-engine. This made its conRrudion and 


u 

Befcription 
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princ ; ples well known among the machiniRs and engi¬ 
neers of that neighbourhood. Among thefe were a 
Mr Newcomen, an iron-monger or blackfmith, and Mr 
Cawley a glazier at Dartmouth in DevonRiire, who had 
dabbled much with this machine. Newcomen was a 
perfon of fome reading, and was in particular acquaint 
ed with tire perfon, writings, and projects of his coun¬ 
tryman Dr Hooke. There are to be found among 
Hooke’s papers, in the pfofeffion of the Royal Society, 
fome notes of obfervations, for the ufe of Newcomen his 
countryman, on Papin’s boaRed method of transmitting 
to a great cliRance the aftion of a mill by means of pipes. 
Papin’s project was to employ the mill to workttfro air- 
pumps of great diameter. The cylinders of thefe pumps 
were to communicate by means of pipes with equal cy¬ 
linders furnifhed with piRons, in the neighbourhood of 
a diRant mine. Thefe piRons were to be connected, 
by means of levers, with the piRon-rods of the mine. 
Therefore, when the piRon of the air-pump at the mill 
was drawn up by the mill, the correlponding piRon at 
the fide of the mine would be prefled down by the at- 
mofphere, and thus would raife the piRon-rod in the 
mine, and draw the water. It would appear from thefe 
notes, that Dr Hooke had difluaded Mr Newcomen 
from erefting a machine on this principle, of which 
he had expoled the fallacy in feveral difeourfes before 
the Royal Society. One padage is remarkable. “ Could 
he (meaning Papin) make alpeedy vacuum under your 
fecond piRon, your work is done.” 

It is highly probable that, in the courfe of this fpe- 
culation, it occurred to Mr Newcomen that the va¬ 
cuum he fo much wanted might be produced by Ream, 
and that this gave rife to his new principle and confiruc- 
tion of the Ream-engine. The fpecific defideratum was 
in Newcomen’s mind ; and therefore, when Savary’s en¬ 
gine appeared, and became known in his neighbourhood 
many years after, he would readily catch at the help 
which it promifed. 

Savary however claims the invention as his own ; 
but Switzer, who was perfonally acquainted with both, 
is pofuive that Newcomen was the inventor. By his 
principles (as a quaker) being averfe from contention, 
he was contented to lhare the honour and the profits 
with Savary, whofe acquaintance at court enabled him to 
procure the patent in 1705, in which all the three were 
aflociated. PoRerity has done jufiice to the modeR in¬ 
ventor, and the machine is univeifally called Newco. 
men’s Engine. Its principle and mode of operation 
may be clearly conceived as follows. 

Let A (fig. 7.) reprefent a great boiler properly 
built in a furnace. At a fmall height above it is a 
cylinder CBBC of metal, bored very truly and fmooth- 
ly. The boiler communicates with this cylinder by 
means of the throat or Ream-pipe NQ_. The lower 
aperture of this pipe is fliut by the plate N, which is 


fiat, fo as to apply very accurately to 
the whole circumference of the orifice. This plate is 
called the regulator or Ream-cock, and it turns hcri- 
zontally round an axis la which pafi'es through the top 
of the boiler, and is nicely fitted to the focket, like the 
key of a cock, by grinding. The upper end of this axis 
is furniflied with a handle b T. 

A piRon P is fufpended in this cylinder, and made 
air-tight by a packing of leather or loft rope, well fill- 
ed with tallow j and, for greater fecurity, a fmall quan¬ 
tity of water is kept above the piRon. The piRon rod 
PD is fufpended by a chain which is fixed to the upper 
extremity F of the arched head FD of the great lever 
or Working Beam HK, which turns on the gudgeon 
O. lheie is a fimilar arched head EG at the other 
end of the beam. To its upper extremity E is fixed a 
chain carrying the pump rod XL, which raifes the water 
from the mine, 1 he load on this end of the beam is 
made to exceed confiderably the weight cf the piRon P 
at the Other extremity. 

At fome fmall height above the top of the cylinder 
is a ciRern W called the Injection Cistern. From 
this defeends the Injection Pipe ZSR, which enters 
the cylinder through its bottom, and terminates in a 
lmall hole R, or fomerimes in a nozzle pierced with 
many fmaller holes diverging from a centre in all di¬ 
rections. This pipe has at S a cock called the Injec¬ 
tion Cock, fitted with a handle V. 

At the oppofite fide of the cylinder, a little above it* 
bottom, there is a lateral pipe, turning upwards at the 
extremity, and there covtied- by a clack-valve /, call¬ 
ed the Snifting Valve, which has a lx.tie dilh round 
it to hold water for keeping it air-tight. 

There pr; ceeds alfo from the bottom of the cylinder 
a pip zdeqh (paffmg behind the boiler), of which the 
lower end is turned upwards, and is covered with a valv» 
h. This part is immerfed in a ciRern of water Y, call- 
ed the Hot Well, and the pipe itfelf is called the 
Eduction Pipe. LaRly, the boiler is furnilhed with 
a fafety-valve called the Puppet Clack (which is net 
reprefented in this fketeh for want of room), in the fame 
manner as Savary's engine. This valve is generally load¬ 
ed with one or two pounds on the fquare inch, fo that 
it allows the Ream to efcape when its elaRicity is d ill 
greater than that of common air. Thus all rifle" of 
burRing the boiler is avoided, and the prefiiire outwards 
is very moderate ; fo alfo is the heat. For, by infpedl- 
ing the table of vaporous elaRicity, we fee that the 
he it correlponding 1032 inches of elaRicity is only 
about 216° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Thefe are all the effential parts of the engine, and 
are here drawn in the moR Ample form, till <-ur know¬ 
ledge of their particular offices fliall ffiow the pro¬ 
priety of the peculiar forms which are given to them. 

Let us now fee how the machine is put in moticn, 
and what is the nature of its work. 

The water in the boiler bein^ fjppofed to be in a How^he 
Rate of Rrong ebullition, and the Ream Bluing by the machine 
fafety-valve, let us confider the machine in a Rate of-h put in 
reR, having both the Ream-cock and injection cock (hut. motiou > 
The reRing pofuion or attitude of the machine mu ft he 
fuch as appears in this fketeh, the pump rods preponde¬ 
rating, and the great plfton fce.ng drawn up to the top 
of the cylinder. Now open the Ream co c k by turning 
the-handle T of the regulator. The Ream fr.-m the 
5 B 2 toil.-,' 
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'Lfam- boiler \vj>] immediately rufti in, and flying all over the pelling force would be continually dimlniftied, becaufe Stcsra- 
cylinder, will mix with the air. Much of it will be con- the capacity of the cylinder is diminiihed by the defcent Engine, 
denfed by the cold fuiface of the cylinder and pifton, of the pifton, and the air in it is continually becoming 
and the water produced from it will trickle down the more denfe and-elaftic. The pifton would ftop at a cer- 
fides, and run oft’ by the edudtion-pipe. This conden- tain height, where the elafticity of the included air, to- 
fation and wafte of fteam will continue till the whole cy- gether with the load at E, would balance the atmofphe- 
linder and pifton are made as hot as boiling water, rical preflure on the pifton. But when the contents of 
When this happens, the fteam will begin to open the the cylinder are pure vapour, and the continued ftream 
fnifting valve/, and ilfue through the pipe ; -flowly at of injedted cold water keeps down its temperature to 
firft and very cloudy, being mixed with much air. The the fame pitch as at the beginning, the elafticity of the 
blaft at/ will grow ftronger by degrees, and more tranf- remaining fteam can never increafe by the defcent of the 
parent, having already carried off the greateft part of pifton, nor exceed what correfponds to this temperature* 
the common air which filled the cylinder. We fuppo- The impelling or accelerating force therefore remains 
fed that the water was boiling briikly, fo that the fteam the fame, and. the defcent of the pifton will be uniform- 
was Hitting by thefafety-valve which is in the topof the ly accelerated, if there is not an increafe of refinance 
boiler, and through every crevice. The opening of the arifing from the nature of the work performed by the 
fleam-ccck puts an end to this at once, and it has fome- other end of the beam. This circumftance will come 
times happened that the cold cylinder abftra&s the under confideration afterwards, and we need not attend 
fteam from the boiler with 'fuch aftonithing rapidity, to it at prefent. It is enough for «ur prefent purpofe 
that the preflure of the atmofphere has burft up the to fee, that if the cylinder has been completely purged 
bottom of the boiler. We may here mention an ac- of common air before the fteam-cock was ftiur, and if 
cident of which we were witnefles, which alfo Ihows none has entered fince, the pifton will defeend to the 
the immenfe rapidity of the condenfation. The boiler very bottom of the cylinder.' And this.may be fi equent- 
Was in a frail filed at the fide of the engine-houfe; a ly obferved in a good fteam-engine where every part is 

lhoot of fnow from the top of the houfe fell down and air-tight. It fometimes happens, by the pit pump 

broke th ough the roof of the ftied, and was fcattered drawing air, or fome part of the communication be- 
cver the head of the boiler, which was of an oblong or tween the two drains giving way, that the pifton comes 
oval fhape. In an inftant the fides of it were fqueezed . down with fuch violence as to knock out the bottom of 
together by the preflure of the atmofphere, the cylinder with the blow. 

When the manager of the engine perceives that not The oi ly obfervation which remains to be made on I -i 
only the blaft at the fnifting valve is ftrong and fteady, the motion of the pifton in defeending is, that it does does not° B 
but that the boiler is new fully fupplied with' fteam of not begin at the inftant the inje&ion is made. The begin to 
a proper ftrength, appearing by the renewal of the dif- pifton was kept at the top by the preponderancy of the defeend the- 
charge at the fafety-valve, he fnuts the fteam cock, and outer end of the working beam, and it muft remain mo “ e . nt 
opens the irjeftion-cock S by turning its handle V. there till the difference between the elafticity of the 1 ^ cc ” 

The preflure of the column of water in the injection- fteam below it and the preflure of the atmofphere mz&e* 

pipe ZS immediately forces fome water through the exceeds this preponderancy. There muft therefore be 
fpout R, Thrs coming in contact with the pure va- a iinaU fpace of time between the beginning of the 
pour which now fills the cylinder, condenfes it, and thus condenfation and the beginning of the motion. This 
males a partial void, into which the more diftant fteam is very fmall, not exceeding the third or the fourth part 
immediately expands, and by expanding collapfes (as has of a fecond; but it may be very diftinftly obferved by 
been already obferved). ‘What remains in the cylinder an attentive fpedlator. He will fee, that the inftant the 
®o longer balances the atmofpherical preflure on the fur- inje&ion-cock is opened, the .cylinder will ilnfibly rile 
f ace of the water in the h jedfion-ciftern, and therefore upwards a little by the pi dlure of the air on its bottom, 
the water fpouts rapidly through the hole R by'the Its whole weight is not nearly equal to this preflure; 
joint adion of the column ZS and the unbalanced pref- and inftead- of its being neceflary to fupport it by a ftrong 
fure of the atmofphere; at tut fame time the fnifting floor, we muft ktep it down by ftrong joifts loaded hy 
valve f and the eduftion valve h are ihut by the unba- heavy walls. It is ufual to frame thefe joifts into the 
lanced preflure of the atmofphere. The velocity of the ports which carry the axis of the working-beam, and 
injection water muft therefore rapidly increafe, and the are therefore loaded with the whole drain of the ma- 
jet will dafh (if Angle) againft the bottom Of the pifton, chine. This riling of the cylinder fhows the inftar,- 
and be fcattered through the whole capacity of the cy- taneous commencement of the condenfation ; and it is 
Under. In a very (hort fpa.ee of time, therefore, the con- not till after this has been diftinctly obferved that the 
denfation of the fteam becomes univerfal, and the elafti- pifton is leen to ftart, and begin to defeend. 
city of what remains is almoft nothing. The whole When the manager fees the pifton as low as he thinks T . z . s 
preflure of the atmofphere is exerted in the upper fur face proper, he fliuts the injedion-cocfl, and opens the cumfWcs 
of the pifton, while there is hardly any on its under fteam-cock. The fteam has been accumulating above that fuc- 
fide. Therefore, if the load on the outer end E of the the water in the boiler during the whole time of the ceedthe 
working beam is inferior to this preflure, it muft yield pifton’s defcent, and is now rulhing violently through defce!U °f 
to it. The pifton P muft defeend, and the pump pifton the puppet clack. The moment therefore that the the piftoG " 
L muft afeend, bringing along with ft the water of the fteam-cock is opened, it rufhes violently into the cylin- 
mine, and the motion muft continue till the greatpifton der, having an elafticity greater than that of the air. 
reaches the bottom of the cylinder; for it is not like It therefore immediately blows open the fnifting valve, 
the motion which would take place in a cylinder of air and allows (at leaft) the water which had come in by 
rarefied to the fame degree. In this laft. cafe, the im- the former ipjeftion,, and what acojfe from, the conden- 

iej. 
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Steam- fed fteam, to defcend by its own weight through the 
Engine, edudlion pipe d eg h to open the valve h, and to rtm 

out into the hot well. And we muft eafily fee that this 
water is boiling hot; for while lying in the bottom of 
the cylinder, it will condenfe iteam till it acquires this 
temperature, and therefore cannot run down till it con- 
denles no more. There is ftill a vvalte of fleam at its 
firft admiffion, in order to heat the infide of the cylin¬ 
der and the injedted water to the boiling temperature : 
but the fpace being fmall, and the whole being already 
very warm, this is very focn done; and when things 
are properly conftruclsd, little more (team is wanted 
than what will warm the cylinder; for the eduftion- 
pipe receives the injedlion water - even during the de- 
fcent of the pifton, and it is therefore removed pretty 
much out of the way of the fteam. 

This firfl puff of the entering fteam is of great fer- 
vice : it drives out of the cylinder the vapour which 
it finds there. This is felaom pure watery vapour : all 
water contains a quantity of air in a ftate of chemical 
union. The union is but feeble, and a boiling heat is 
fuflicient for difengaglng the greateft part cf it by in¬ 
ks elailicity. It may alfo be difeng'iged by 
limply removing; the 
fphere. This 
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creaftng 

ig the external prtffure of the 
is clearly leen when we expofe a 
of water in an exhaufted receiver. Therefore the fmall 
fp tee below the pifton contains watery vapour mixed 
with all the air which had been difengaged from the 
water in the boiler by ebullition and all that was fepa- 
rt.ted from the injedlion water by the diminution of ex¬ 
ternal prelfures. All this is blown out of the cylinder 
by the firft puff of fteam. We may obferve in this 
place, that waters differ exceedingly in the quantity of 
air which they hold in a ftate of lolution. All fpring 
water contains much of it: and water newly brought 
up from deep mines contains a great deal more, becaufe 
the folution was aided in thefe lituations by great pref- 
fures. Such waters fparkle when poured into a glafs. 
It is therefore of great confequence to the good per¬ 
formance of a fleam-engine to ule water containing 
little air, both in the boiler and in the injedtion-ciftern. 
The water of running brooks is preferable to all others, 
and the freer it is from any filine impregnation it ge¬ 
nerally contains lefs air. Such engines as are fo un¬ 
fortunately fituaied that they are obliged to employ 
the very water which they have brought up from great 
depths, are found greatly inferior in their performance 
to others. The air collected below the pifton great¬ 
ly diminifhes the accelerating force, and the expul- 
fion of l'uch a quantity requires a long continued blaft 
of the bell fteam at the beginning cf every ftroke. It 
is advifable to keep fuch water in a large fhallow pond 
for a long while before ufing it. 

Let us now coniider the ftate of the pifton. It is 
evident that it will ftart or begin to rife the moment 
the fleam-cock is opened; fir at that inftant the ex¬ 
cels of atmofpherical preffure, by which it was kept 
down in oppofttion to the preponderancy of the outer 
end of the beam, is diminifhed. The pifton is therefore 
dragged upwards, and it will rife even although the fteam 
which is admitted be not fo elaftic as common air. Sup- 
pofe the mercury in the barometer to Hand at 30 inches,, 
and that the pi eponderancy at the outer end of the beam 
in.-J-th of the preffure of the air on the pifton, the pifton 
■will net rife if the e&fticity of the fteam is not equal to 


that is, to 26,7 inches nearly ; but if it is juft 
this quantity, the pifton will rife as fa ft as this fteam 
can be fupplied through the fteam-pipe, and the velo¬ 
city of its afeent depends entirely on the velocity of 
this fupply. This obfervation is of great importance ; 
and it does notfeem to have occurred to the mathema¬ 
ticians, who have paid moll attention to the mechanifm 
of the motion of this engine. In the mean time, we 
may clearly lee that the entry of the fteam depends chief¬ 
ly on the counter weight at E: for fuppofe there was, 
none, fteam no ftronger than air would not enter she 
cylinder at all; and if the fteam be ftronger, it will en¬ 
ter only by the excels of its ftrengtb. Writers on the 
fleam-engine (and evenfome of great reputation) fami¬ 
liarly fpeak of the fteam giving the pifton a pufli; But 
this is fcarcely poffible. During the rife of the pifton 
the fnifting valve is never obferved to blow ; and we 
have not heard any well attefted accounts of the pilbcn- 
chains ever being fiackened by the upward preffure of 
the fteam, even at the very beginning of the ftroke. Du¬ 
ring the riling of the pifton the fteam is (according to 
the common conception and manner of fpeaking) 
fueled in, in the fame way that air is fucked into a com¬ 
mon fyrenge or pump when we draw up the pifton; 
for in the fteam engine the pifton is really drawn up by 
the counter weight. But it is ftill more fucked in, and 
requires a more copious fupply, for another reafon. As 
the pifton delcended only in confequence of the infide of' 
the cylinder’s being fufficiently cooled to condenfe the 
fleam, this cooled furface muft again be prefen ted to 
the fteam during the rife of the pifton, and muft con¬ 
denfe fteam a fecond time. The pifton cannot rife an¬ 
other inch till the part of the cylinder which the pifton 
has already quitted has been warmed up to the boiling 
p< int, and fteam muft be expended in this warming. 
The inner furface of the c) Under is not only of the 
heat of boiling water while the pifton rifes, but is alfo 
perfeftly dry ; for the film of water left on it by the nf. 
cending piftou muft be completely evaporated, other- 
wife it will be condenfing fteam. That the quantity 
thus wafted is con Inferable, appears by the experiments, 
of Mr Baghton. He found that five pints of water were 
boiled off in a minute, and produced 16 ftrokes of an en¬ 
gine whofe cylinder contained 113 gallons cf 282 inches 
each; and he thence concluded that fteam was 2886 
times rarer than water. But in no experiment made, 
with fcrupulous care on the expanfion of boiling water 

does it appear that thedenfity of fteam exceeds-1-th 
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of the denfity of water. Defaguliers fays that it is above 
14,000 times rarer than water. We have frequently 
attempted tomeafure the weight of fteam which filled a- 
very light veffel, which held 12,600 grains of water,, 
and found it always lefs than one grain ; fo that we have 
no d 'ubt of its being much more than 1.0,000 times 
rarer than water. This being the cafe,, we may fafely 
fuppofa that the number of gallons of fteam, inftead of 
being 16 times 113, were nearly five times as much ; 
and that only (-th were employed in allowing the pifton 
to rife, and the remaining (-ths w-re employed to warm 
the cylinder. Its 
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it may again he preffed down the date of the moving forces in every, period of the 

operation. It is by no means fuflicient jjrat we know 
in general that the injection of cold water maljes a void 
which allows the air to prefs down the pifton, and that 
the readmiliion of the fteam allows the pifton to rife 
again. This lumping and ftcvenly way cf viewing it 
has long prevented even the philofcpher from feeing the 
defedls of the ccnftrudtion, and the .methods of remo¬ 
ving them. 

We now fee the great difference between Savary’s 
and Newcomen’s engine in refpedt of principle. Sava- 
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top of the cylinder, wl 

by the air, and make another working ftroke by rai- 
fng the pump rods. But the counter-weight at E has 
another fervice to perform in this ufe of the engine; 
namely, to return the pump piftons into their places at 
the bottom of their refpedtive working barrels, in order 
that they alfo may make a working ftroke. This re¬ 
quires force independent of the fridtion and inertia of the • 
moving parts; tor each pifton muft be pulhed down 
’through the water in the barrel, which muft rife through 
the pifton with a velocity whofe proportion to the velo¬ 
city of the pifton is the fame with that of the bulk of 
the pifton to the bulk of the perforation through which 
the water rifes through the pifton. It is enough at 
prefent to mention this in general terms: we fhall con- 
fider it more particularly afterwards, when we come to 
calculate the performance of the engine, and to deduce 
from our acquired knowledge maxims of conftrudtion 
and improvement. 

From this general conlideration of the afeent of the 
pifton, we may fee that the motion differs greatly from 
the defeent. It can hardly be fuppofed to accelerate, 
even if the fteam in the cylinder were in a moment anni¬ 
hilated. For the refiftance to the defeent of the pifton 
is the fame with the weight of the column of water, 
which would caufe it to flow through the box of the 
pump pifton with the velocity with which it really rifes 
through it, and muft therefore increaie as the fquare of 
that velocity increafes ; that is, as the fquare of the ve¬ 
locity of the pifton increafes. Independent of fridtion, 
therefore, the velocity of defeent through the water 
muft loon become a maximum, and the motion become 
uniform. W.e fhall fee by and by, that in fuch a pump 
as is generally uffd this will happen in lefs than the 
ioth part of a fecond. The friction of the pump will 
diminiih this velocity a little, and retard the time of its 
attaining uniformity. But, on the other hand, thefup- 
ply of fteam which is neceffary for this motion, being 
fui'ceptible of.no acceleration from its previous motion, 
and depending entirely on the brifknefs of the ebulli¬ 
tion, an almoft inftantaneous ftop is put to acceleration. 

Accordingly, any perfon who obferves with atten¬ 
tion the working of a fleam-engine, will fee that the 
riff of the pifton and defeent of the pump-rods is ex¬ 
tremely uniform, whereas the working ftroke is very 
fetifibly accelerated. Before quitting this part of the 
fubjedt, and left it fhould afterwards efcape our recol- 
kdtion, we may obferve that the counter weight is dif¬ 
ferent during the two motions of the pump-rods. 
While the machine is making a working ftroke, it is 
lifting not only the column of water in the pump* but 
the abfolute weight of the piftons and pifton-rods alfo : 
but while the pump-rods’ are delcending, there is a di- 
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yump-ro s. m j nut j on 0 p t j le counter weight by the whole weight 
loft by the immerfion of the rod in water. The wood¬ 
en rods which are generally ufed, foaked in water, and 
joined by iron ftraps, are heavier, and but a little hea¬ 
vier than water, and they are generally about one-third 
of the bulk of the water in the pumps. 

Thefe two motions complete the period of the ope¬ 
ration ; and the whole may be repeated by limiting the 
fle im cock and opening the injedhon-cock whenever the 
’ .pifton has attained the proper height. We have been 

Wery; minute in our attention to the different circum- 
ilances, that the reader may have a diftinft notion of 


ry’s was really an engine which railed water by the j^New 
force of fteam ; but Newcomen’s raiff s water entirely comen ’ s " 
by the preffure of the atmofphere, and fteam is em- machines, 
ployed merely as the molt expediiiou’. method of pro¬ 
ducing a void, into which the atmofpherical preffure 
may impel the JirJi mover of his machine. The elafticity 
of the fleam is not the firft mover. 

We fee alfo the great fuperiority of this new ma- Superiority 
chine. We have no need of fteam of great and dange- of New- 
rous elafticity ; and we operate by means of very mode- comen’i. 
rate heats, and confequently with much fmaller quan¬ 
tities of fuel; and there is no bounds to the power 
of this machine. How deep foever a mire may be, a 
cyhnder may be employed of fuch dimenfions that the 
preffure of the air on its pifton may exceed in any de¬ 
gree the weight of the column of water to be railed. 

And daftly, this form of the machine renders it appli¬ 
cable to almoft every mechanical purpofe ; becaufe a 
fkilful mechanic can readily find a method of convert¬ 
ing the reciprocating motion of the working beam 
into a motion of any kind which may fuit his purpofe. 

Savary’s engine could hardly admit of fuch an imme¬ 
diate application, and feems almoft reftridted to railing 
water. ^ 

Inventions improve by degrees. This engine was Gradually 
firft offered to the public in 1705. But many diftkul- imprpved 
ties occurred in the execution, which were removed one 
by one ; and it was not till 1712 that the engine feem- 
ed to give confidence in its efficacy. The moft exadt 
and unremitting attention of the manager was required 
to the precife moment of opening and fhutting the 
cocks ; and negledt might frequently be ruinous, by 
beating out the bottom of the cylinder, or allowing the 
pifton to be wholly drawn out of it. Stops were con¬ 
trived to prevent both of thefe accidents ; then firings 
were ufed to conned! the handles of the cocks with the 
beam, fo that they fhould be turned whenever it was in 
certain politions. Thefe were gradually changed and And fim- 
irnproved into detents and catches of different fhapes; pkfied. 
at laft, in 1717, Mr Beighton, a very ingenious and 
well informed artift, Amplified the whole of thefe fub- 
ordinate movements', and brought the machine into 
the form in which it has continued, without the fmall- 
eft material change, to the prefent day. We fhall now 
deferibe one of thefe improved engines, copying almoft 
exadtly the drawings and defeription given by Boffut 
in his Hydrodynamique ; thefe being by far the moft 
accurate and perfpicuous of any that have been pub- 
lifhed; 

Fig. 8. n° 1 . is a perfpedtive view of the boiler cy- ccccl ^viiJ 
linder, and all the parts neceffary for turning the cocks. 

Fig. 8. n° 2. is a vertical fedtion of the fame ; and the 
fame pieces of both are marked with the fame letters of 
reference. 

The 
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Steam- The rod X of the pifton P is fufpended from the 
Engine, arch of the working-beam, as was reprefented in the 
preceding fkkch (fig. 7). An upright bar of timber 
Pefcrip- FG'is alfb feen hanging by a chain. This is fufpend- 
tion of , ed from a concentric arch of the beam, as may be feen 
Beighton’i a jp 0 j n t j-, e {ketch at * t. This bar is called the plug- 
beam, and it mu ft rife and fall with the pifton, but 
- * ’ with a flower motion. The ufe of this plug-beam is 

to' give motion to the different pieces which turn the 
cocks. 

The fteam pipe K is of one piece with the bottom 
of the cylinder, and rifes within it an inch or two,, to 
prevent any of the cold injection water from falling in¬ 
to the boiler. The lower extremity Z of the fteam- 
pipe penetrates the head of the boiler, projecting a 
little way. A fl it plate of brafs, in fhape refembling a 
racket or battledore, called the regulator, applies itfelf 
exaftly to the whole circumference of the fteam pipe, 
and completely excludes the fteam from the cylinder. 
Being moveable round an upright axis which is repre¬ 
fented by the dotted lines at the fide of the fteam-pipe 
in the profile, it may be turned afide by the handle i, 
r° t. The profile {hows in the fection of this plate a 
protuberance in the middle. This refts on a ftrong 
flat fpring, which is fixed below it athwart the mouth 
of the fteam-pipe. This fpring preffes it ftrongly to¬ 
wards the fteam-pipe, cauling it to apply very clofe ; 
and thi- knob Aides along the fpring, while the regula¬ 
tor turns to the right or left. 

We have faid that the inje&ion water is furniflied 
from a ciftern placed abovs-the cylinder. Wtien this 
ciftern cannot be fupplied by pipes from fome more 
elevated fource, its water is raifed by the machine it¬ 
felf. A faiall lifting pump i k (fig. 7.), called fhzjack- 
head or jacquelte, is worked by a rod y ; r fufpended from 
a concentric arch s y near the outer end of the work¬ 
ing beam. Tnis forces a fmall portion of the pit water 
along the riling pipe i L M into the injection ciftern. 

In figure 8. n° 1 and 2. the letters QM 3’ repre- 
fent the pipe which brings down the water from the- 
injection ciftern. This pipe has a cock at R to open 
or flint the paffage of this water. It fpouts through 
the jet 3', and dalhing againft the bottom of the pifton, 
it is difperfed into drops, and fcattered tho ugh the 
whole capacity of the cylinder, fo as to produce a ra¬ 
pid condenfation of the fteam. 

An upright poll A may be oblerved in the perfpec- 
tive view of the cylinder, &c. This fupports one end 
B of a horizontal iron axis BC. The end C is fnp- 
ported by a fimilar poft, of which the place only is 
marked by the dotted lines A, that the pieces connec¬ 
ted with this axis may not be hid by if. A kind of 
ftirrup abed hangs from this axis, fupported by the 
hooks a and cl. This ftirrup is crofted near the bottom 
by a round bolt or bar e, which paftes through the eyes 
or rings that are at the ends of the horizontal fork hf g, 
whofe 1 ng tail b is double, receiving between its 
branches the ha’-d'e i of the regulator. It is pla ; n from 
this conftruClion, that when the ftirrup i made to vi- 
brate round ’he hutizontal axis BC, on which it hangs 
fredy by its hooks, the holt e muft pull or pufti the 
lOnn foik b f « backwards and forwards horizontally, 
and bv fo doing will move the r e :ulatrr round its axis 
by means of the haodlr /. Bvh the t til o 1 'the fork 
*nd the.handle of the regu'ator are pier.ed wit-h. feveral 


holes, and a pin is put through them which unites them Ste*«- 
by a joint. The motion of the handle may be increa- E " 
fed or diminifhed by choofing for the joint a hole near 
to the axis or remote from it; and the exaCt pofition at 
which the regulator is to flop on both fides is deter¬ 
mined by pins ftuck in the horizontal bar on which the 
end of the handle appears to reft. 

This alternate motion of the regulator to the right 
and left is produced as follows: There is fixed to the 
axis BC a piece cf iron o k l, called the Y, on account 
of its refemblance to that letter of the alphabet invert¬ 
ed. The ftalk 0 qarries a heavy lump p of lead or iron ; 
and a long leather ftrap qp r \i fastened to p by the 
middle, and the two ends are fafteneJ to the beam above 
it, in fuch a manner that the lump may be alternately 
caiched and held up to the right and left of the per¬ 
pendicular. By adjufting the length of the two parts 
of the (trap, the Y may be flopped in any defired 
pofition. The two claws k and / fpread out from each 
other, and from the line of the ftalk, and they are of 
fuch length as to reach the horizontal bolt e, which 
croffes the ftirrup below, but not to reach the bottom 
of the fork bf g. Now fuppofe the ftirrup hanging 
perpendicularly, and the ftalk of the Y alfo held per¬ 
pendicular ; carry it a little outward from the cylinder,, 
and then let it go. It will tumble farther out by its- 
weight, without affefling the ftirrup till the claw l 
ftrikes on the horizontal bolt e, and then it pufhes the 
ftirrup and the fork towards the cylinder, and opens 
the regulator. It fets it in motion with a fmart jerk, 
which is an effcttual way of Overcoming the cohefion. 
and friffion of the regulator with the mouth of the 
fteam-pipe. This pufti is adjufted to a proper length 
by the (trap q p, which Hops the Y, when it has gone 
far enough. If we now take hold of the ftalk of the' 

Y, and move it up to the perpendicular, the width be¬ 
tween its claws is fuch as to permit this motion, and 
fimethin-g more, without affefting the ftirrup. But 
when pulhed ftill nearer to the cylinder, it tumbles to¬ 
wards .tby its own weight, anduhen the claw k ftrikes 
die boll e , and drives the ftirrup and fork in the oppo— 
fite diretftion, till the lump^is catched by theftrap rp, 
now ft retched to its! full length, while q p hangs flack., 

Thus by the motion of the Y the regulator is opened 
and fhut. Let us now fee how the motion of the Y 
is produced by the machine it elf. To the horizontal 
axis BC are attached two fpanners or handles m and n. 

The fpanr.er m pa lies through a long flit in the plug-, 
beam, and is at liberty to move upwards or down¬ 
wards by its motion round the axis BC'. A pin * ■ 
which goes through the plug-beam catches hold of m 
when the beam riles along with the pifton ; and the pin • 
is fo p'ac :d, that when the beam is within an inch or two 
of i s lrghcft rife, t’-e pin has lifted m and thrown the 
ftalk of the Y paft the perpendicular. It therefore 
tumbles over with great force, and gives a fmart blow 
to the fork, and immediately fhuts the regulator. By 
this motion the fpanner in is removed out of the neigh- 
fa nirhood of the p ug-beam. But the fpanner n, mo¬ 
ving a'ong with it in the fame d : reft ion, now comes in¬ 
to the vav of the pins of the plug-beam. Therefore, 
when the pifton defcends again by the condenfa'ion of 
the fteam in the cylinder, -j pin marked £ 3 ° in the fide - 
of the plug-beam catches hold of the tail of the fpan- 
uer and bv pr .-fling it devva raifss the lump on- the 
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claw / again drives the fork in the djredtion h i, and 
opens the (team valve. This opening and fhutting of 
the fteam valve is executed in the precife moment that 
is proper, by placing the pins ir and & at a proper 
height in the plug-beam. For this veafon, it is pierced 
through with a great number of holes, that the places 
of thefe pins may be varied at pleafure. This, and a 
proper curvature of thefpanners m and n, make the ad- 
juiimentas nice as we pleafe. 

The injedion-cock R is managed in a fimilar man¬ 
ner. On its key may be obferved a forked arm s t, 
like a crab’s claw 5 at a little diftance above it is the 
gudgeon or axis u of a pit.ee y u called the hammer 
cm the F, from its refemblance to that letter. It has 
a lump of metal y at one end, and a fpear u s proje&s 
from its middle, and p-ffes between the claws s and t 
■of the arm of the injedtion-cock. The hammer y is 
held up by a notch in the underfide of a wooden lever 
■DE, moveable round the centre D, and fupported at 
a proper height by a firing r E made fall to the joift 
above it. 

Suppofe the injedtion-cock (but, and the hammer in 
the politico reprefer,ted in the figure., A pin jS of 
the plug-frame rifes along with the pifton, and catch¬ 
ing hold of the detent DE, raifes it, and difengages 
the hammer/ from its notch. This immediately falls 
•down, and firikes a board L pat in the way to flop it. 
The fpear u s, takes hold of the claw t, and forces it 
afide towards x, and opens the injedtion-cock. The 
pifton immediately d.efcends, and along with it the 
plug-frame. During its defeent the pin /S meets with 
the tail u a’ of the hammer, which is now raifed consi¬ 
derably above the level, and hrings it down along with 
it,- railing the lump/, and gradually Ibutting the injec¬ 
tion-cock, becaufe the fpear takes hold of the claw s of 
its arm. When the beam has come to its lowed fitua- 
tion, the hammer is again engaged in the notch cf the 
detent DE, and fupported by it till the pifton again 
reaches the top of the cylinder. 

. In this manner the motions of the injection-cock are 
alfo adjufted to the precife moment that is proper for 
them. The different p’ns are fo placed in the plug- 
frame, that the fleam-cock may be completely fliut be¬ 
fore the injedtion-cock is opened. The inherent mo¬ 
tion of the machine w ll give a fmall addition to the 
aicent of the pifton without expending fteam all the 
while ; and by leaving the fteam rather lefs el,-1 flic than 
before, the fub/equent defeent of the pifton is promoted. 
There is a confiderable propriety in the gradual {hut¬ 
ting of the injedtion-cock. For after the firft dafh of 
the cold water againft the bottom of the pifton, the 
■condenfation is nearly complete, and very little more 
water is needed ; but a continual a.cceflion of fome is 
abfolutely neceffary for completing the condenfition, as 
the capacity rf the cylinder diminifties, and the water 
warms which is already injected. 

In this manner the moticn of the machine will be 
repeated as long as there is a fupply of fteam from the 
boiler, and of water from the injedton cifterr, and a 
■d-ifeharge procured for what has been injedted. We 
proceed to confid-er how thefe conditions alfo are provi¬ 
ded by the machine itfeih 

The injection ciftern is fupplied with water by the 
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fpective fupplies. In the firft place, a {mail branch 
13, 13, is taken ofF from the inje&ion-pipe immediately 
below the ciftern, and conducted to the top. of the cy¬ 
linder, where it is fuinifhed with a cock. The fpout 
isfo adjufted, that no more runs from it than what will 
keep a conftant fupply of a fqot of water above the pi- 
flon to keep it tight. Every time the- pifton comes to 
the top of the cylinder, it brings this water along with 
i', and the furplus of its evaporation and leakage runs 
off by a wafle pipe 14, 14. This water neceffarily be- 
comes alm-ftl boiling hot, and it was thought proper to 
employ its overplus fur fupp’ying the wafle of the boil- 
er. This was accordingly praflifed for fome time. 

But Mr Beighton improved this economical thought, 
by fapplying the boiler from the educlion-pipe 3, 2, 
th- water of which mud be dill hotter than that above 
the pifton. This contrivance required attention to ma¬ 
ny circumftances, which the reader will unflerftand by 
considering the perfpe&ive and profile. The edudtion- 
pipe comes out of the bottom of the cylinder at 1 with 
a perpendicular part, which bends fidewife below, and 
is fhut at the extremity 1. A deep cup 5 communi¬ 
cates w ith it, holding a metal valve nicely fitted to 
it by grinding, like tire key of a cock. To ftcure its 
being alwa) s air-tight, a {lender dream of water trickles 
into it from a branch 6 of the wafte pipe from the top 
of the cylinder. The edudtinn-pipe branches off at 2, 
and goes down to the hot well, where it turns up, and 
is covered with a valve. In the perfpedtive view may be 
obferved an upright pipe 4, 4, which goes through the 
head of the borer, and reaches to within a few inches 
of its bottom. This pipe is called th e feeder, and rifes 
about ihree or four feet above the. boiler. It is open 
at both ends, and has a branch 3* 3* communicating 
with the bottom of the cup 5, immediately above the 
metal valve, and alfo a few inches below the level of 
the entry 2 of the edudtion-pipe. This communicating 
brunch has a cock by which its paffage may be dimi- 
nifired at pleafure. Now fuppofe' the fleam in the boil¬ 
er to be very ftrong it will caufe the boiling water 
to rife in the, feeding pipe above 3, and coming along 
this branch, to rife alfo in the cup 5, and run over. 

But the height of this cup above the fuiface of the wa¬ 
ter in the boiler is fuch, that the fteam is never ftrong 
enough to produce this effedt. Therefore, on the con¬ 
trary, any water that may be in the cup 5 will run off 
by the branch 3, 3, and go down into the boiler by the 
feeding pipe. 

Thefe things being underftood, let us fuppofe a An inge- 
quantity of injedted water lying at the hottom of the nious con- 
cylinder. It will run into the edudtion-pipe, fill the trivance. 
crooked branch 1, 1, and open the valve in the bottom 
of the.cup (its weight being fupported by a wire hang¬ 
ing from a {lender fpring), and it will,fill the cup to the 
level of the entry 2 of the edudtion-pipe, and will then 
flow along 3, 3, and fupply the boiler by the feeder 4, 4. 

What more water runs in at 1 will now go along the 
edudtion-pipe 2, 2, to the hot well. By- properly adj 11 fl¬ 
ing the cock on the branch 3, 3, the boiler may be fup¬ 
plied as 'aft as. the wafte in fteam requires. This is a 
mod ingenious contrivance, and does great honour to 
Mr Beighton. I, is not, however, of much impor¬ 
tance, The fmall quantity which the boiler requires 

may 
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Steam- may be immediately taken efen from a cold cittern, 
Engine. w ; t {j 0Ut fenfibly diminiihing the produdtion of (team: 

for the quantity of heat nece'.i'ary for raifmg the fen- 
tible heat of cold water to the boiling temperature is 
quite iniignilicar.t, when compared with the quantity of 
heat whicli mull then be combined with it in order to 
convert the water into fleam. No difference can be ob- 
lerved in the performance of fuch engines and of thofe 
which have their boilers {applied from a brook. It has, 
however, the advantage of being purged of air; and 
when an engine mu(t derive all its fupplies from pit 
water, the water from the educlion-pipe i> vaftly pre¬ 
ferable to that ftom the top of the cylinder. 


the fafety valve 9 (called the puppet-clack), which 
is loaded with about 3 pounds on the fquare inch 
(though the engine will work very well with a load of 
1 or 2 pounds), there is another discharger ic, 'o, 
having a clack at its extremity fupported by a cord. 
Its ufe is to difeharge the fleam without doors, when the 
machine gives over working. 'There is aifo a pipe S ; 
near the bottom of the boiler, by' wl.’ch it may be emp¬ 
tied when it needs repairs or clean!:.tg. 

There aie two finall pipes 11,11, and 1 2,12,with cock-, 
called gage-pipes. The fil'd defeends to within two 
inches of' the furface of the water in the boiler, and the 
fecond goes about 2 inches below that furface. If both 


Sterns- 

Ergiiic*. 


We may here obferve, that many writers (among cocks emit (team, the water is too low, and require'- a 
them the Abbe Boffut), in tber deferiptions of the recruit. If neither give deam, it is too high, and there 
lleam-engine, have drawn the branch of communication is not fufficient room above it for a collection of fleam. 
3, 3, from the feeding pipe to a part of the crooked pipe Ladly, there is a filling pipe Q_, by which the boiler 
1, 1, lying below the valve in the cup 5. But this is may be filled when the machine is to be fet to work, 
quite erroneous; for, in this cafe, when the injection The engine has continued in this form for many years, 
is made into the cylinder, and a vacuum produced, the The only remarkable change introduced has been the 
water from the boiler would immediately rufh up thro’ manner of placing the boiler. It is no longer placed 
the pipes 4, 3, and fpout up into the cylinder : fo would below the cylinder, but at one fide, and the deam is 
the external air coming in at the top of the feeder. introduced by a pipe from the top of the boiler into a 

This contrivance has alfo enabled us to form fome flat box immediately below the cylinder. The ufe of 
judgment of the internal date of the engine during the the box is merely to lodge the regulator, and give room 
form fome performance. Mr Beighton paid a minute attention to for its motions. This has been a very conliderable im- 
judgment the fituation of the w iter in the feeders and eduCtion- provement. It has greatly reduced the height of the 
ofthein- pipe of an engine, which feems to have been one of building. This was formerly a tower. The wall which 
temal ftatc bed w hich has yet been ereCted. It was lifting a co- fupported the beam could hardly be built with fufficient 
of the en- j umn wa ter whoTs weight was 4th s of the preffure of drength for withdanding the violent (hocks which were 
t S hepe U r- inS t ^ le air 011 its pidon, and made 16 drokes, of 6 feet repeated without ceafing; and the buildings feldom 
formance. each, in a minute. This is acknowledged by all to be laded more than a very few years. But the boiler is 
a very great performance of an engine of this form. He now fet up in an adjoining fhed, and the gudgeons of 
concluded that the eladicity of the deam in the cylin- the main beam red on the top of upright pods, which 
der was never more than one-tenth greater or lefs than are framed into the joids which fupport the cylinder, 
the eladicity of the air. The water in the feeder never Thus the whole moving parts of the machine are con- 
rofe more than three feet and a half al?ove the furface of tained in one compact frame of carpentry, and have lit- 
the boiling water, even though it was now lighter by tie or no connexion with the flight walls of the build- 
T * T th than cold water. The eduftion-pipe was only 4^- ing, which is merely a cafe to hold the machine, and 
feet long (vertically), and yet it always difeharged the protect it from the weather. 

injedtion water completely, and allowed fome co pafs It is now time to inquire what is to be expedted from 
into the feeder. This could not be if the deam was this machine, and to afeertain the mod advantageous 


2 ? 

Which en¬ 
ables us to 


*0 

Thisform 
of the en¬ 
gine has 
been con¬ 
tinued for 
manyyears, 
the only 
change be¬ 
ing the 
pofition of 
the boiler. 


much more than-Ayth weaker than air. By grafping this 
pipe in his hand during the rife of the pidon, he could 
guefs very well whereabouts the lurface of the hot wa¬ 
ter in it reded during the motion, and he never found 


proportion between the moving power and the load 
that is to be laid on the machine. 

It may be confidered as a great pulley, and is indeed 
fometimes fo condrudted, the arches at the ends of the 
it fupported fo high as four feet. Therefore the deam in working beam being completed to a circle. It mud be 


the cylinder had at lead -|ths of the eladicity of the air. 
Mr Buat, in his examination of an engine which is 
eredted at Montrelaix, in France, by an Engliffi engi¬ 
neer, and has always been confidered as the pattern in 
that country, finds it neceffary to fuppofe a much greater 


unequally loaded that it may move. It is loaded, du¬ 
ring the working droke, by the preffure of the atmo- 
fphere on the pidon fide, and by the column of water 

to be raifed and the pump-gear on the pump fide_ 

During the returning droke it is loaded, on the pidon 


30 

How to af¬ 
eertain the 
mo ft advan¬ 
tageous 
proportion 
between 
the moving 
power and 
the load. 


variation in the drength of the deam, and fays that it fide, by a fmall part of the atmofphcric preffure, and 
mud have been -fth dronger and j-th weaker than com- on the pump fide by the pump gear adting as a coun- 
mon air. But this engine has not been nearly fo perfedt. ter weight. The load during the working droke mud 
Its lift was not more than 4 of the preffure of the at- therefore confid of the column of water to be raifed 
mofphsre, and it made but nine drokes in a minute.— and this counter weight. The performance of the ma- 
At W is a valve covering the mouth of a fmall pipe, chine is to be meafured only by the quantity of water 
and furrounded with a cup containing water to keep raifed in a given time to a given height. It varies, there- 
it air-tight. This allows the air to efcape which had fore, in the joint proportion of the weight of the co- 
been extricated from the water of lad injedtion. It is lumn of water in the pumps, and the number of drokes 
driven out by the fird drong puff of deam which is made by the machine in a minute. Each droke confids 
admitted into the cylinder, and makes a noife in its of two parts, which we have called the working and 
exit. This valve is therefore called the fnifting valve, the returning droke. It does not, therefore, depend 
To finifh our defeription, we obferve, that befides fimply on the velocity of the working droke and the 
Vol. XVH. ; C quantity 
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fslution, 


quantity of water raifed by it. If this were all that is 
to be attended to, we know that the weight of the co¬ 
lumn of water fhould be nearly -f-ths of the preffure of 
the atmofphere, this being the proportion which gives 
the maximum in the common pulley. But the time of 
the returning ftroke is a neceffary part of the whole 
time elapfed, and therefore the velocity of the return¬ 
ing ftroke equally merits attention. This is regulated 
by the counter weight. The number of ftrokes per 
minute does not give an immediate proof' of the good- 
nefs of the engine. A fmall load of water and a great 
counter weight will enfure this, becaufe thefe condi¬ 
tions will produce a brifk motion in both directions.— 
The proper adjuftmentof the preflure of the atmofphere 
on the pifton, the column of water to be raifed, and the 
Counter weight, is a problem of very great difficulty ; 
and mathematicians have not turned much of their at¬ 
tention to the fubjedt, although it is certainly the moft 
interefting queftion that practical mechanics affords 
them. 

Mr Boffut has folved it very fhortly and (imply, 
upon this fuppofition, that the working and return¬ 
ing ftroke fhould be made in equal times. This, in¬ 
deed, is generally aimed at in the erection of thefe ma¬ 
chines, and they are not reckoned to'be well arranged if 
it be otherwife. We doubt of the propriety of the 
maxim. Suppofing, however, this condition for the 
prefent, we may compute the loadings of the two ends 
of the beam as follows. Let a be the length of the 
inner arm of the working beam, or that by which the 
great pifton is fupported. Let b be the outer arm car¬ 
rying the pump rods, and let W be a weight equivalent 
to all the load which is laid on the machine. Let c l be 
the area of the pifton ; let H be the height of a column 
of water having c 1 for its bafe, and being equal in weight 
to the preffure exerted by the fteam 'on the under fide of 
the pifton ; and let h be the preflure of the atmofphere 
on the fame area, or the height of a column of water 
of equal weight. It is evident that both ftrokes will be 
performed in equal times, if h e 7, a — W b be equal to 

{Jj _H) c l a W b. The firft of thefe quantities is 

the energy of the machine during the working ftroke, 
and the fecond expreffes the fimilar energy during the 
returning ftroke. This equation gives us W = 


2 h 1 


! — H 


c* a 


(zb — H) c‘ci' 


33 


cylinder is cooled by the injection to the degree that is Steam- 
everyday practicable, and the pilton really bears during Engine.- 
its defeent a preffure very near to 14 pounds on the inch. 

The load muft be diminifhed, not on account of the jm- 
perfeCt vacuum, but to give the machine a reafonahle 
motion. We muft confider not only the moving force, 
but alfo the quantity of matter to be put in motion. This 
is fo great in the fteam-engine, that even if it were balan¬ 
ced, that is, if there were fufpended on the pifton arm a 
weight equal- to the whole column of water and the coun¬ 
ter weight, the full preffure of the atmofphere on the 
fteam pifton would not make it move twice as faft as it 
does. 

This equation by Mr Boffut is moreover effenLially And faul- 
faulty in another refpeCt. The W in the firft member ty in an~ 
is not the fame with the W in the fecond. In the firft otller re- 
it is the column of water to be raifed, together with fpe<a ' 
the counter weight. In the fecond it is the counter 
weight only. Nor is the quantity H the fame in both, 
cafes, as is moft evident. The proper equation for en- 
furing the equal duration of the two ftrokes may be had 
in the following manner. Let it be determined by ex¬ 
periment what portion of the atmofpheric preffure is 
exerted on the great pifton during its defeent.t This de¬ 
pends on the remaining elafticity of the fteam. Suppofe 
it T 9 ^ths: this we may exprefs by ah, a being — T ^ths. 

Let it alfo be determined by experiment what portion 
of the atmofpheric preffure on the pifton remains un¬ 
balanced by the fteam below it during its afeent. Sup- 
pofe this Toth, we may exprefs this by b h. , Then let 
W be the weight of the column of water to be raifed, 
and c the counter weight. Then, if the arms of the 
beam are equal, we have the energy during the work¬ 
ing ftroke — ah — W — c, and during the returning; 
ftroke it is = c — b h. Therefore c —b h — a h — 


W- 


c ! and c v ' 


h (a + b) — W 


; which, on the abov e 


3 * 

boundeden 
an errone- 
as maxim. 


___________ If we fuppofe 

2 b 2 b 

the arms of the lever equal and H = h , we have W 

— c* — t that is, the whole weight of the outer end 
2 

of the beam fhould be half the preffure of the air on 
the great pifton. This is nearly the ufual practice; and 
the engineers exprefs it by faying, that the engine is 
loaded with feven or eight pounds on the fquare inch. 
This has been found to be nearly the moft advantage¬ 
ous load. This way of expreffing the matter would 
do well enough, if the maxim were not founded on er¬ 
roneous notions,, which hinder us from feeing the date 
of the machine, and the circumftances on which its im¬ 
provement depends. The pifton bears a preffure of 15 
pounds, it is faid, on the fquare inch, if the vacuum 
below it bp perfect; but as this is far from being the 
cafe, we muft not load it above the power of its vacuum, 
which, very little exceeds eight pounds. But this is 
Tsery far from the truth. When the cylinder is tight, 
the. vacuum is not more than deficient,, when the 


fuppofition of the values of a and b, gives us c — 
h — W . . • 

-——- We fhall make fbme life of this equation af¬ 
terwards ; but it affords u-s no information concerning 
the moft advantageous proportion of h and W, which 
is the material point. 34 

We muft confider this matter in another way And Another 
that we may not involve ourfelves in unneceffary difficul- YfE ? f “”~ 
ties, let us make the cafe as Ample as poffible, and fuppofe jitter * 
the arms of the working-beam to be of equal length. 

We fhall firft confider the adjuftment of things at the 
outer end of the beam. 35 

Since the foie ufe oPthe fteam is to give room for the Adjuft- 
aCtion of the atmofpheric preffure by its rapid conden- m ' ntop 
Ability, it is admitted into the cylinder only to allow ^ n ^ t a * r 
the pifton to rife again, but without giving it any im- cndo f t h e 
pulfe. The pump-rods muft therefore be returned to beam con- 
the bottom of the working barrels by means of a pre- fidered. 
ponderancy at the outer end of the beam. It may be 
the weight of the pump-rods themfelves, or may be con- 
fidered as making part of this weight. A weight at 
the end of the beam will not operate on the rods which 
are fufpended there by chains,-and it muft therefore be 
attached to the rods themfelves, but aboye their refpec- 
tive pump-barrels, fo that it may not lofe part of its 
efficacy by immerfion in the water. , We may confider 
the whole under the notion of the pump-gear, and call 
it p- Its office is to deprefs the pump-rods with fuffo 

cient 
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the refinances aiifing balanced weights on 


Steam- cient velocity, by overcoming 
Engine, from the following caufes. 

x. From the inertia of the beams and all the parts o 
the apparatus which are in motion during the de,cent 
of the pump-rods. 

2. From the lofs of weight fuffatned by toe lmmer- 
fton of the pump-rods in water. 

3. From the fridHon of all the piftons ar.d the weight 

of the plug-frame. _ , 

4. From the refiflance to the pifton’s motion, ariling 
from the velocity which muft be generated in the wa¬ 
ter in palling throngh the defeending piftons. 

The fum of all thefe refinances is equal to the pref- 
fure of fome weight (as yet unknown), which we may 
call m. 

When the pump-rods are brought up again, they 
bring along with them a column of water, wlxofe weight 
we may call w. 

[t is evident that the load which muft be overcome 
by the preffure of the/atmofphere on the fteam pifton 
confifts of cv and p. Let this loan be called L, and the 
prelfure of the air be called P. 

If p be L, no water will be raifed ; if p be — 0, 
the rods will not defeend : therefore there is fome in¬ 
termediate value of p which will produce the greateft 
effift. 

In order to difeover this, let g be the fall of a heavy 
body in a fecond. 

The defeending mafs is p ; but it does not defeend 
with its full weight ; becaufe it is overcoming a fet of 
refiftances which are equivalent to a weight m, and the 
moving force is p—m. In order to difeover the fpace 
through which the rods will defeend in a fecond, when 
urged by the force p—-m (fuppofed conftant, notwith- 
ftanding the increafe of velocity, and confequently of 
m J, we muft inftitute this proportion p: p — m—g-. 
g {p- = m) 


water in the pumps. Then m 
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the beam and the weight of the 
L' 

of the column of water 
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Alfo we have' the weight 

=L— p,~ L—V’Lm. _ , . . 

When therefore we have determined the load v.-ioco 
is to be on the outer end of the beam curing the n<>i -- 
ing ftroke, it muft be dift ribnt ed into t wo pa rts, which 
have the proportion of V'l* m to L — “■/ L m. The fir ft 
is the counter weight, and the fecond is the weight or 
the column of water. 

If m is a fradtion of L, fuch as an aliquot part of it ; 
that is, if 


L 

m ——, 
x 

P=h 


L L L L 


Sec* 


9 

L 


16 

L 


25 

L 


u ^ ^ Sec* 

-« -j - i ULV ** 


The circumftance which is commonly obtruded on 
us by local confiderations is the quantity of water, and 
the depth from which it is to be raifed ; that is, w .' and 
it will be convenient to determine every thing in con¬ 
formity to this. 

We favv that <w=eL — VL*m. This gives us L = 

and the counter 




+ -+T+ 
4 * 


weight 


36 


fpace 


re- 


The fourth term of this analogy is the 
quired. 

Let t be the whole time of the defeent in feconds 

gif’—™) 

P 


Then 1 1 : t l 


This la ft term is 


the whole defeent or length of the ftroke accomplilhed 
in the time t. 

The weight of the colSmn of water, which has now 
got above the pifton, is w, = L. — p. This muft 
be lifted in the next working ftroke through the fpace 
t‘g{p — m) 


P 


Therefore the performance of the engine 


muft bel^T^iW). 
p 

That this may be the greateft poflible, we muft con- 
fider p as the variable quantity, and make the fluxion of 

the fradtion 

p _ 

This will be found to give us Lm; that is, 


y . m* , m 

nuni —--j—■ 

4 2 

Having thus afeertained that diftribution of the load w ^P r ^ 
on the outer end of the beam which produces the great- 
eft effedt, we come now to confider what propoition of f orcc may- 
moving force we muft apply, fo that it may be employ- be appli¬ 
ed to the beft advantage, or fo that any expence of ed to the 
power may produce the greateft performance. It will greateft ad- 
be fo muclx the greater as the work done is greater, vanta S e 
and the power employed is lefs; and will therefore be 
properly meafured by the quotient of the work done di¬ 
vided by the power employed. 

The work immediately done is the lifting up the 
weight L. In order to accomplifli this, we muft em¬ 
ploy a preffure P, which is greater than L. Let it be 
zr L + y ; alfo let / be the length of the ftroke. 

If the mafs L were urged along the fpace s by the 
force L-f-j, it would acquire a certain velocity, which 
we may exprefs by Vs ; but it is impelled only by the 
force y, the reft of P being employed in balancing L. 

The velocities which different forces generate by impel¬ 
ling a body along the fame fpace are as the fquare roots 
of the forces. Therefore V I* -f- y : ^/y = a/ r : 

- - The fourth term of this analogy expreffes the 

V*L + y 

velroity of the pifton at the end of the ftroke. The 
quantity of motion produced will be had by multiply- 

Ifj X J y 

ing this velocity by the mafs L. This gives ■ ■ 


the counter weight or preponderancy of the outer end 
of the beam is —v'L.m. 

This gives us a method of determining m experimen¬ 
tally. We can difeover by adtual meafurement the 
quantity L in any engine, it being equal to the un- 


VL+y 9 

and this, divided by the power expended, or by I/-f-_y, 
gives us the meafure of the performance j narnely, 
L 1 y 
L-f- yxVL+y 

That this may be a maximum, confider^ as the va- 
? C 2 fiable 
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St can- riable quantity, and make the fluxion of this formula 
Engine. ' _ L 

^ 0. This will give us y — — 

* T 

Now P = L+J» = L+ -— 1 = 4 L. Therefore the 
2 

whole load on the outer end of the beam* confiding of 
the water and the counter weight, mull be -f-ds of the 
preflure of the atmofphere on the fleam pifton. 

We have here fuppofed that the expenditure is the 
atmofpheric preflure ; and fo it is if we confider it me¬ 
chanically. But the expenditure of which we are fen- 
flble, and which we are anxious to employ to the bed 
advantage, is fuel. Suppofing this to be employed with 
the fame judgment in all cafes, we are almofl intitled, 
by what we now know of the production of deam, to 
fay that the deam produced is proportional to the fuel 
expended. But the fleam reqaifite for merely filling 
the cylinder is proportional to the area of the pidon, 
and therefore to the atmofpheric preflure. The refult 
of our invedigation therefore is dill jud ; but the deam 
waded by condenfation on the fides of the cylinder does 
not follow this ratio, and this is more than what is ne- 
ceflary for merely filling it. This deranges our calcu¬ 
lations, and is in favour of large cylinders •, but this ad¬ 
vantage mud be in a great meafure compeni'ated by a 
fimilar variation in the production of the deam ; for in 
fimilar boilers of greater dimendons the fuel is lefs ad- 
vantageoudy employed, becaufe the furface to which 
the fuel is applied does not increafe in the ratio of the 
capacity, jud as the furface of the cylinder which wades 
the deam. The rule may therefore be confided in as 
pretty exaCt. 

Tti.de re- * s a fetisfaCtory thing to obferve thefe refults 

fults agree agree very well with the mod fuccefsful practice. By 
with the many changes and trials engineers have edablilhed max- 
moft fuc- ; ms 0 f condruCtion,. which are probably not very far 
cefeful from the bed- It is a pretty general maxim, that the 

practice- p oac f 0 f water (hould be 4 of the atmofpheric preflure. 

They call this loading the engine with 74 pounds on 
the inch, and they fay that fo final! a load is neceflary 
on account of the imperfect vacuum. But we have 
now feen that it is neceflary for giving a reafonable ve¬ 
locity of motion. Since, in this practice, iv is made 4 
or Jb-ths of P, and L (hould be T 8 T ths of P, and L is 
— nv -)- p it follows, that the counter weight (hould be 
4th of P ; and we have found this to be nearly the cafe 
in feveral very good engines- 

It mud be remarked, that in the preceding invediga- 
tion.we introduced a quantity M to exprefs the refid- 
ances to the motion of the engine. This was done in 
order to avoid, a very troublefome invedigation. The 
refidances are of fuch a nature as to vary with the ve¬ 
locity, and mod of them, as the fquare of the velocity.. 
This is the cafe with the reddance arifing from the mo¬ 
tion of the water through the pi dons of the pumps, and 
that arifing from the. friction in the long lift during the 
working droke. Had we taken the direct method,, 
which is fimilar to the determination cf the motion 
through a medium which refids in the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity, we mud have ufed a very intricate ex¬ 
ponential calculus, which few of our readers would 
have the patience to look at. 

But the greated part of the quantity m fuppofes a 
saotion already known,, and its determination depends 


on this motion. We mud now (how how its different .steam- 
component parts may be computed. Eugine. 

1. What arifes from the inertia of the moving parts 
is by far the mod confiderable portion of it. To ob- Rdiftance 
tain it, we mud find a quantity of matter which, when tothemo- 
placed at the end of the beam, will have the fame mo- tionof the 
mentum of inertia with that of the wholemoving parts in en S‘" e 
their natural places. Therefore (in the returning droke) com P uted ' 
add together the weight of the great pidon with its 
rod and chains ; the pit pump rods, chains, and any 
weight that is attached to them; the arch-heads and 
iron-work at the ends of the beam, and jjahs of the 
weight of the beam itfelf; alfo the plug-beam with its 
arch-head and chain, multiplied by the fquare of its di¬ 
dance from the axis, and divided by the fquare of half 
the length of the beam ; alfo the jack-head pump-rod, 
chain, and arch-head, multiplied by the fquare of its dif- 
tanee from the axis, and divided by the fquare of the 
half-length of the beam. Thefe articles added into one 
fum may be called M, and may be fuppofed to move 
with the velocity of the end of the beam. Suppofe this 
beam to have made a fix-foot droke in two feconds, 
with an uniformly accelerated motion In one fecond 
it would have moved 14 feet, and would have acquired 
the velocity of three feet per fecond. But in one fe¬ 
cond gravity would have produced a velocity of 32 feet 
in the fame mafs. Therefore the accelerating force 
which has produced the velocity of three feet is nearly 

-rith of the weight. Therefore ^ is the fird condi- 

11 

tuent of m in the above invedigation. If the obferved 
velocity is greater or lefs than three feet per fecond, this 
value mud be increafea or diminidied in the fame pro¬ 
portion. 

The fecond caufe of rcfift'ance, viz. the immerfion of 
the pump-rods in water, is eafily computed, being the 
weight of the water which they difplace. 

The third caufe, the friftion of the pidons, &c. is al- 
mod infignihcant, and mud be dilcovered by experiment.. 

The fourih caufe depends on the drudture of the 
pumps- Thefe pumps, when made of a proper ftreBgth, 
can hardly have the perforation of the pidon more than- 
a fourth part of the area of the working barrel; and 
the velocity with which the water paffes through it is 
increafed at lead 4th by the ccntratfion (fee Pumf), 

The velocity of the water is therefore five times great¬ 
er than that of the pidon. A pidon 12 inches diame¬ 
ter, and moving one foot per fecond, meets with a re- 
fidance equal to 30 pounds; and this increafes as the 
fquare of the diameter and as the fquare of the velocity. 

If the whole depth of the pit be divided into feveral 
lifts, this refidance mud be multiplied by the number 
of lifts, becaufe it obtains in each pump. 

Thus we make up the value of m ; and we mud ac¬ 
knowledge that the method U dill indiretf, becaufe it 
fuppofes the velocity to be known. 

We may obtain it more eafily in another way, but 
dill with this circumdance of being indireft. We found 

that p was equal to V L m r and confequently m = jjv 

Now in any engine L and p can always be had ; and 
unlefs p deviates greatly from the proportion which we 
determined to be the bed, the value of m thus obtained 
will not be very erroneous. 

It 
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‘'team- It was farther prefunied in this invelligation, that the 
Engine, motions both up and down were uniformly accelerated ; 

but this cannot be the cafe when the refiftances increafe 
Obferva- with the velocity. This circumftance makes very little 
tions con- change in the working-ftroke, and therefore the theo- 
cerning r em which determines the bed relation ol P to L may 
fomething fae con fi(ied in. The refiftances which vary with the 
P ref " med velocity in this cafe are a mere trifle when compared 
veftiga-" the moving power y. Thefe refiftances are, itt, 

tion. The ftrangling ot the water at the entry, and at the 
(landing valve of each pump. This is about 37 pounds 
from a pump 12 inches diameter, and the velocity one 
foot per fecond, increafmg in the duplicate ratio of the 
diameter and velocity ; and, 2d, The friition ot the 
water along the whole lift. This for a pump of the 
fame fize and with the fame velocity, lifting 20 fathoms, 
is only about 2\ pounds, and varies in the Ample pro¬ 
portion of the diameter and the depth, and in the du¬ 
plicate proportion of the velocity. The refiftance ari- 
ling from inertia is greater than in the returning ftroke; 
becaufe the M in this cafe muft contain the momentum 
of the water both of the pit-pumps and the jackhead- 
pump : but this part of the refiftance does not affedt 
the uniform acceleration. We may therefore confide 

L . , 

in the propriety of the formula y— • And we may 

obtain the velocity of this ftroke at the end of a fecond 
with great accuracy as follows. Let 2 g be the veloci¬ 
ty communicated by gravity in a fecond, and the velo¬ 
city at the end of the firft fecond of the fteam pifton s 

defcent will be fomewhat lefs than ^2 g ; where M ex- 

preffes the inertia of all the parts which are in motion 
during the defcent of the fteam pifton, and therefore in¬ 
cludes L. Compute the two refiftances juft mentioned 

y —\r 

for this velocity. Call this r. Then 2 g will 

give another velocity infinitely near the truth. 

But the cafe is very different in the returning ftroke, 
and the proper ratio of p to L is not afcertained with 
the fame certainty: for the moving force p is not fo 
great in proportion to the refiftance m ; and therefore 
the acceleration of the motion is confiderably afifedted 
by it, and the motion itfelf is confiderably retarded, and 
in a very moderate time it becomes fenfibly unilorm s 
for it is precifely fimilar to the motion of a heavy body 
falling through the air, and may be determined in the 
maimer laid down in the article Resistance oj Fluids , 
viz. by an exponential calculus. We (hall content our- 
feves here with faying, that the refiftances in the pre- 
i'ent cafe are fo great that the motion would be to all 
fenfe uniform before the piftons have defcended |d of 
their ftroke, even although there were no other circum¬ 
ftance to affeit it. 

4 o But this motion is affedled by a circumftance quite 
The mo- uriconnedted with any thing yet confidered, depending 
tion affec- on conditions not mechanical, and fo uncertain, that we 
tedby a are not y et a b] e t0 a fcertain them with any precifion ; 
fiance that Y et they are of the utmoft importance to the good per- 
deferves formance and improvement of the engine, and therefore 
particular deferve a particular confideration. 

confident- q'he counter weight has not only to pufh down the 
tion - pump-rods, but alfo to drag up the great pifton. This 
it.cannot, do unlefs the fteam be admitted into the cy¬ 


linder. If the fteam be no ftronger than common air, .'■'1;em¬ 
it cannot enter the cylinder except in confluence of the i" 1 ifir**. 
pifton’s being dragged up. If common air v> ei e admit- w ” 
ted into the cylinder, fome force would be required to 
drag up the pifton, in the fame manner as it is required 
to draw up the pifton of a common fyringe; for the , 

air would rulh through the fmall entry of the cylinder 
in the fame manner as through the fmall nozzle of the 
fyringe. Some part of the atmofpheric preffure is em¬ 
ployed in driving in the air with lufficient velocity to 
fill the fyringe, and it is only with the remainder that 
the admitted air preffes on the under furface of the i'y- 
ringe. Therefore fome of the atmofpheric preffure on 
its upper furface is not balanced. This is felt by the 
hand which draws it up. The lame thing muft happen 
in the fteam-engine, and fome part of the counter weight 
is expended in drawing up the fteam-pifton. We could 
tell how much is thus expended if we knew the denfity 
of the fteam ; for this would tell us the velocity with 
which its elafticity would caufe it to fill the cylinder. 

If we fuppofe it 12 times rarer than air, which it cer¬ 
tainly is, and the pifton rifes to the top of the cylinder 
in. twofeconds, we can demonftrate that it will enter 
with a velocity not lefs than 14.00 feet per fecond, where¬ 
as 500 feet is enough to make it maintain a denfity Vk-th". 
of that of fteam in equilibrio with the air. Hence it 
follows, that its elafticity will not be lefs than j§ths of 
the elafticity of the air, and therefore not more than^ th 
of counter weight will be expended in drawing up the 
fteam-pifton. 

But all this is on the fuppofition that there is an un¬ 
bounded fupply of fteam ofundiminifhed elafticity. This 
is by no means the cafe. Immediately before opening 
the fteam-cock, the fteam was iffuing through the fafe- 
ty-valve and all the crevices in the top of the boiler, 
and (in good engines) was about -,V-h ftronger or more 
elaftic than air. This had been gathering duiing fome¬ 
thing more than the defcent of the pifton, viz, in about 
three feconds. The pifton rifes to the top in about two 
feconds ; therefore about twice and a half as much fleam 
as fills the dome of the boiler is now (hared between the 
boiler and cylinder. The dome is commonly about fix 
times more capacious than the cylinder. If therefore no 
fleam is condenfed in the cylinder, the denfity of the. 
fleam, when the pifton has reached the top, muft be a- 
bout -j-^ths of its former denfity, and dill more elaftic 
than air. But as much fleam is condenfed by the cold cy¬ 
linder,^ elafticity muft be lefs than this. We cannot 
tell how much lefs, both becaufe we do not know how 
much is thus condenfed, and becaufe by this diminution 
of its preffure on the furface of the boiling water, it mult 
be more copioufly produced in the boiler; but an atten¬ 
tive obfervation of the engine will give us fome infor¬ 
mation. The moment the fteam-cockis opened we have 
a ftrong puff of fleam through the fnifting valve. At 
this time, therefore, it is ftill more elaftic than air; but 
after this, the fnifting valve remains (hut during the 
whole rife of $ie pifton, and no fleam any longer iffues 
though the fafety-valve or crevices ; nay, the whole ar 
dome of the boiler may be obferved to fink. elaftx— 

Thefe fails give abundant proof than the elafticity of 
the fteam during the afeent of the pifton is greatly di- r j n ‘g. t}le 
minifhed, and therefore much of the counter weight is cent of the: 
expended in dragging up the fteam-pifton in oppofitinn pifton 
to the unbalanced part cf the atmofpheric preffure. The greatly di~ 
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Steam- motion of the returning ftroke is therefore fo much de- 
Engme. ranged by this foreign and inappreciated circumftance, 
that it would have been quite ufelefs to engage in the 
intricate exponential inveftigation, and we milft fit down 
contented with a lefs perfedl adjuftment of the counter 
weight and weight of water.—Any perfon who attends 
to the motion of fteam-engine will perceive that the 
defcent of the pump-rods is fo far from being accelera¬ 
ted, that it is nearly uniform, and frequently it is fenfi- 
bly retarded towards the end. We learn by the way, 
that it is of the utmoft importance not only to have a 
quick production of fleam, but alfo a very capacious 
dome, or empty fpace above the water in the boiler. In 
engines where this fpace was but four or five times the 
capacity of the cylinder, we have always obferved a very 
fenfible check given to the defcent of the pump-rods 
after having made half their ftroke. This obliges us to 
employ a greater counter weight, which diminifties the 
column of water, or retards the working ftroke ; it alfo 
obliges us to employ a ftronger fleam,' at the rifk of 
burlting the boiler, and increafes the expence of fuel. 
How to It would be a moil defirable thing to get an exaft 
know the knowledge of the elafticity of the fleam in the cylinder ; 
elafticity of and this is by no means difficult. Take a long glafs 
the fteam tube exadlly calibered, and clofe at the farther end. Put 
lender " a f ma h drop of fome coloured fluid into it, fo as to ftand 
at the middle nearly.—Let it be placed in a long box 
filled with water to keep it of a conftant temperature. 
Let the open end communicate with the cylinder, with 
a cock between. The moment the fleam-cock is open¬ 
ed, open the cock of this inftrument. The drop will 
be puflied towards the clofe end of the tube, while the 
fleam in the cylinder is more elaftic than the air, and it 
will be drawn the other way while it is lefs elaftic, and, 
by a fcale properly adapted to it, the elafticity of the 
fleam correfponding to every pofition of the pifton may 
he difcovered. The fame thing may be done more ac¬ 
curately by a barometer properly conftrudted, fo as to 
prevent the ofcillations of the mercury. 

43 It is equally neeeffary to know the ftate of the cylin- 
^ jjer during the defcent of the fteam-pifton. We have 
know the hitherto fuppofed P to be ihe full preffure of the atmo- 
fta’e of the fphere on the area of the pifton, luppcfing the vacuum 
cylinder below it to be complete. But the infpection of our 
during the tgble of elafticity ftiows that this can never be the cafe, 
defcent of p, ecau f e the cylinder is always of a temperture far above 
tne pi on, 0> We have made many attempts to difcover its tem¬ 
perature. Wehave employed a thermometer in clofe con- 
tadt with the fide of the cylinder, which foon acquired a 
fteady temperature : this was never lefs than 145 0 . We 
have kept a thermometer in the water which lies'on the 
pifton: this never funk below 135°. Itis probable that the 
cylinder within may be cooled fomewhat lower ; but for 
this opinion we cannot give any very fatisfaftory reafon. 
Suppofe it cooled down to 120° ; this will leave an elaf¬ 
ticity whiqh would fupport three inches of mercury. We 
cannot think therefore that the unbalanced preffure of 
the atmofphere exceeds that of 27 inches of mercury, 
which is about 13-fd pounds on a fquare inch, or lo^on 
a circular inch. And this is the value which we ftiould 
employ in the equation P =: L + y. This quefton may 
fee decided in the fame way as the other, by a barometer 
connedted with the infide of the cylinder. 

And thus we (hall learn the ftate of the moving forces 
in every moment of the performance, and the machine 
■will then be as open to our examination as any water or 


horfe mill; and till this be done, or fomething equiva- Steam- 
lent, we can only guefs at what the machine is actually Engine, 
performing, and we cannot tell in what particulars we 
can lend it a helping hand. We are informed that 
Meffrs Watt and Boulton have made this addition to 
fome of their engines ; and we are perfuaded that, from 
the information which they have derived from it, they 
have been enabled to make the curious improvements 
from which they have acquired fo much reputation and 
profit. 

There is a circumftance of which we have as yet ta- Quantity 
ken no notice, viz. the quantity of cold water injedled. of cold wa- 
Her£ we confefs ourfelves unable to give any precife in- ter to be 
ftudtions. It is clear at firft fight that no more than in jcdtcd. 
is abfolutdly neeeffary fhould be injedled, It mull; ge¬ 
nerally be lupplied by the engine, and this expends part 
of its power. An excefs is much more hurtful by cool¬ 
ing the cylinder and pifton too much, and therefore 
wafting fleam during the next rife of the pifton. But 
the determination of the proper quantity requires a 
knowledge, which we have not yet acquired, of the 
quantity of heat contained in the fleam in a latent 
form. As much water muft be injected as will abforb 
all this without rifing near to the boiling temperature. 

But it is of much more importance to know how far 
we may cool the cylinder with advantage; that is, 
when will the lofs of fleam, during the next rife of the 
pifton, compenfate for the diminution of its elafticity 
during its prefent defcent? Our table of elafticities 
ftiows us, that by cooling the cylinder to 120 0 , we 
ftill leave an elafticity equal to t-'g-th of the whole power 
Of the engine; if we cool it only to 14b, we leave 
an elafticity of -f th ; if we cool it to a blood-heat, we 
leave an elafticity of —th. It is extremely difficult to 
choofe among tbefe varieties. Experience, however, in¬ 
forms us, that the belt engines are thofe which ufe the 
fmalleft quantities of injection water. We know an 
exceedingly good engine having a cylinder of 33 inch¬ 
es and a fix-foot ftroke, which works with fomething 
lefs. than-fth of a cubic foot of water at each injeftion ; 
and we imagine that the quantity fhould be nearly in 
the proportion of the capacity of the cylinder. JDef- 
aguliers obferved, that a very good engine, with a cy¬ 
linder of 32 inches, worked with 300 inches of wa¬ 
ter at each injedtion, which does not much exceed |th 
of a cubic foot. Mr Watt’s obfervations, by means of 
the barometer, muft have given him much valuable in¬ 
formation in this particular, and we hope that he will 
not always withhold them from the public. 4S 

We have gone thus far in the examination, in order This exa- 
feemingly to afeertain the motion of the engine when mination, 
loaded and balanced in any known manner, and in or- not 
der to difcover that proportion between the moving a ^j 
power and the load which will produce the greateft ,ji re 4 the 
quantity of work. The refhlt has been very unfatis- attentions 
fadtory, becaufe the computation of the returning ftroke the-princl- 
is acknowledged to be beyond our abilities. But it has P al circura * 
given us the opportunity of diredhng the reader’s atten- 
tion to the leading circumftances in this inquiry. By 
knowing the internal ftate of the cylinder in machines 
of very different goodnefs, we learn the connedtion be¬ 
tween the ftate of the fleam and the performance of the 
machine; and it is very'poffible that the refult of a 
full examination may be, that in fituations were fuel 
is expenfive, it may be proper to employ a weak fleam 
which will expend lefs fuel, although lefs work is per¬ 
formed 
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formed by it. We fnallfee this confirmed in the clear- 
eft manner in fome particular employments of the new 
engines invented by Watt and Boulton. 

In the mean time, we fee that the equation which we 
gave from the celebrated Abbe Boffuc is in every re- 
fpedt erroneous even for the purpcfe which he had in 
view. We alfo fee that the equation which we lubfti- 
tuted in its place, and which was intended for determi¬ 
ning that proportion between the counter weight and 
the moving force, and the load which would render the 
working ftroke and returning ftroke of equal duration, 
is alfo erroneous, becaufe thefe two motions are ex¬ 
tremely different in kind, the one being nearly uniform, 
and the other nearly uniformly accelerated. This being 
fuppofed true, in fitould follow that the counter weight 
iliould be reduced to one half j and we have found 
this to be very nearly true in fome good engines which 
we have examined. 

We lhall add but one obfervation more on this head. 

The pradlical engineers have alrnoft made it a maxim, 
j m that the that the two motions are of equal duration. But 
two mo- the only reafon which we have heard for the maxim, is, 
tionsare of that it is aukward to fee an engine go otberwife. But 
equal dura- u . e (jojjbt exceedingly the truth of this maxim, and, 
without being able to give any accurate determination, 
we think that the engine will do more work if the 
working ftroke be made flower than the returning ftroke. 
Suppofe the engine fo conllrucled that they are made in 
equal times ; an add tion to the counter weight will ac¬ 
celerate the returning ftroke and retard the working 
ftroke. But as the counter weight is butfmall in pro¬ 
portion to the unbalanced portion of the atmofpheric 
preflure, which is the moving force of the machine, it 
is evident that this addition to the counter weight muft 
bear a much greater proportion on the counter weight 
than it does to the moving force, and muft therefore ac¬ 
celerate the returning ftroke much more than it retards 
the working ftroke, and the time of both ftrokes taken 
together muft be diminifhed by this addition and the 
performance of the machine improved; and this muft 
be the eafe as long as the machine is not extravagantly 
loaded. The belt machine which wehavefeen, in re- 
fpedt of peiformance, raifes a column of water whofe 
weight is very nearly hds of the preflure c f the atmolphere 
on the pi lion, making 11 ftrokes of fix feet eachmi¬ 
nute, and the working ftroke was alrnoft twice as flow 
as the other. This engine had worked pumps of 12 
inches, which were changed for pumps of 14 inches, all 
other things remaining the fame. In its ft rmer ftate it 
made from 12-'-to 134 ftrokes per minute, the working 
ftroke being confiderably flower than the returning 
ftroke. The load was increafed, by the change of the 
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miflediiim in the conftrudtion of water-mills, efpecially Stean 
of overfhot mills ; and, even now, he is fubmitting bnij-iut. 
with hefltation and fear to the daily correction of ex¬ 
perience. 

It is needlefs to engage more deeply in fcientific cal¬ 
culations in a fubjedt where fo many of the data are fo 
very imperfedUy underftood. 

We venture to recommend as a maxim of conftrudtion The load 
(fuppofing always a large boiler and plentiful fupply of of work 
pure fleam unmixed with air), that the load cf w ork be Should nor 
not lefs than 10 pounds for every fquare inch of tlie t ' laIa 
pifton, and the counter weight fo proportioned that the fo/every’ 
time of the returning ftroke may not exceed |Js of that fquare inch, 
of the working ftroke. A ferious objedtion may be of the pi- 
made to this maxim, and it deferves mature confidera- ^ on - 
tion. Such a load requires the titmoft care of the ma¬ 
chine, that no admiffion be given to the common air ; 
and it precludes the poflibility of ils working in cafe 
the growth of water, or deepening the pit, flioi Id make 
a greater load absolutely neceflary. Thefe confidera- 
tions muft be left to the prudence of the erg'neer. 

The maxim now recommended relates only to the belt 
adtual performance of the engine. 

Before quitting this machine, it will not be amifs to R u j ec 48 
give fome eafy rules, functioned by fuccefsful pradtice, conqLkig 
for computing its performance. Thefe will enable any the p t 
artift, who can go through Ample calculations, to fuit formance 


of his engine to the talk which it is to per- 


the fize 
form. 

The circumftance on which the whole computation 
muft be founded is the quantity of water which muft 
be drawn in a minute and the depth of the mine; and 
the performance which may be expedted from a good 
engine is at leaft 12 ftrokes per minute of fix feet each, 
working againft a column of water whofe weight is 
equal to half of the atmolphc-ric preflure on the fteam- 
pifton, or rather 107,64 pounds on every fquare inch cf 
its furface. 

It is moft convenient to eftimate the quantity of wa. 
ter in cubic feet, or its weight in pounds, recollcdti:i<>- 


of the 
fteam-en- 


that a cubic foot cf water weighs 624 pounds 
depth of the pit is ufually reckoned in fathom 
feet, and the diameter of the cylinder and pun j 
ally reckoned in inches. 

Let Q__be the quantity of water to be dm 
minute in cubical fee% and /the depth- of the mine 
fathoms ; let c be the diameter of the cylinder, and p 
that of the pump ; and let us fuppofe the arms of the 
beam to be of equal length. 


The 
of fix 
is ufu- 


per 

in. 


1 it 


To find the 


pumps nc.u.iy in the proportion of 3 to 4. This had 
retarded the working ftroke ; but the performance was 
evidently increafed in the proportion of 3 X t3 to 4 x n 3 
or of 39 1044. About 300 pounds were added tothe 
counter weight, which increafed the number of ftrokes 
to more than 12 per minute. No fen Able change could 
be obferved in the time of the working ftroke. The 
performance was therefore increafed in the proportion 
of 39 to 48. We have therefore no hefltation in faying, 
that the i’eemly equality of the two ftrokes is a facrifice 
to fancy. The engineer who obferves the working 
ftroke to be flow, fears that his engine may be thought 
feeble and unequal to its work; a fimilar notion has long 


the pifton in fquare feet is p* X~ 


diameter of the pump, the area of 
0,7874 . 

, 7, The length 

of the column drawn in one minute is 12 times 6 or 72 

feet, and therefore its folid contents is/ J 

cubical feet, or p' X 0,3927 cubical feet. This muft be 

equal to Q ; therefore muft be-or nearly 

1 o, 3 9 2 7 1 

QX 24 - Hence this pradlical rifle: Multiply the cu¬ 
bic feet of water which muft be drawn in a minute by 
24, and extradl the fquare root of the produdt: this 
will be the diameter of the pump in inches. 

Thus fuppofe that 58 cubic feet nmft be drawn every 
minute; 58 multiplied by 24 gives 145, of which the- 

fquara 9 
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. c .tr.am. fquare rootis li, which is the required diameter of the 
Eng in e ^ pump. 

2. To find the proper diameter of the cylinder. 

The pifton is to be loaded with 7,64 pounds on every 
fquare inch. This is equivalent to fix pounds on a cir¬ 
cular inch very nearly. The weight of a cylinder of wa¬ 
ter an inch in diameter and a fathom in height is 2^ 
pounds, or nearly two pounds. Hence it follows that 
6r* muft be made equal to ifp 1 , and that c 1 is equal to 

or to -Ctl. 

6 3 

Hence the following rule : Multiply the fquare of 
the diameter of the pump-pifton (found as above) by 
•lie fathoms of lift, and divide the product by 3, the 


fquare root of the quotient is the diameter of the cy¬ 
linder. , 

Suppofe.tbe pit to which the foregoing pump is to 
be applied is 24 fathoms deep 5 then gives 

1152, of which the fquare root is 34 inches very 
nearly. 

This engine conftruded with care will certainly do 
the work. 

Whatever is the load of water propofed for the en¬ 
gine, let 10 be the pounds on every circular inch of the 

fteam-pifton, and make c l =/>* X ~, and the fquare root 

m 

will be the diameter of the fteam-pifton in inches. 


To free tlje practical engineer as much as poffible from all trouble of calculation, we fubjoin the following 
Table of the' Dimenjions and Power of the Steam. Engine, drawn up by Mr Beighton in 1717, and fully verified 
by pradice fince that time. The meafure is in Englifti ale gallons of 282 cubic inches. 
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Mr Beigh- 
■£on’s table 
of the di- 

Diam. 

of 

pump 

Holds 
in one 
yard. 

Draws by 
a 6 feet 
ftroke. 

Weighs 
in one 
yard. 

At 16 
ftrokes 
per min. 

Ditto 
in hegf- 
heads. 

Ditto 
per hour. 

menfions 
and power 

Inch. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Lb. avoir. 

Gall. 

Hd.Gal. 

Hd Gall. 

.of the 
fteam-en¬ 

12 

14,4 

28,8 

146 

462 

7.21 

j 44 °- 

gine. 

I I 

12,13 

24,26 

I 23»5 

338 

6.20 

369-33 

1 

to 

10,02 

20,04 

102 

320 

5-5 

304.48 


9 

8,12 

16,24 

82,7 

259,8 

4.7 

247.7 


Si 

7,26 

14,52 

73.9 

232,3 

3-43 

221.15 


8 

6,41 

12,82 

6 5.3 

205,2 

3 16 

195.22 


n 

6,o’.' ' 

12,02 

6t,2 

192,3 

3-2 

182.13 


71 

5.«6 

II» 3 2 

57.6 

181,1 

2.55 

172.30 


1 

4 > 9 i 

9,82 

5 0,0 

I 57 .I 

2.31 

149.40 


61 

4.23 

8,46 

43 

1 35»3 

2-9 

128.54 


6 

3 > 61 

7.2 

3 6 .7 

11 5.5 

1.52 

IIO.I 

. 

5 i 

3^3 

6,2 

3 1.8 

99,2 

1.36 

94 - 3 ° 


5 

2,51 

5 >° 

25.5 

80,3 

i -7 

66.6i 


4 l 

2,02 

4,04' 

20,5 

64,6 

1.1 

60.60 


4 

; i,6 

3 > 2 

16,2 

51,2 

0.51 

LO 

06 

rt- 


The depth to be drawn in yards. 


<n 

J 5 

20 

25 

3 ° 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

— 

_G 

1—1 
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The firft part of the table gives the’fize of the pump 
fuited to the growth of water. The fecond gives the 
iize of the cylinder fuited to the load of water. If the. 
depth is greater than any in this table, take its fourth 
part, and double the diameter of the cylinder. Thus if 
150 hog (heads are to be drawn in an hour from the 
depth of 100 fathoms, the lift column of part firft gives 
for 149.40 a pump of 7 inches bore. In a line with 
this, under the depth of 50 yards, which is !th of 100 
fathoms, we find 20I, the double of which is 41 inches 
for the diameter of the cylinder. 

It is almoft impoflible to give a general, rule. for 
ftrokes of different lengths, &c. but any one who pro- 
feffes the ability to ered an engine, fhould furely know 
as much arithmetic as will accommodate the rule now 
given to any length of ftroke. 

We venture to fay, that no ordinary engineer can 
tell d priori the number per minute which an engine 
will give. We took 12 ftrokes of fix feet each for x 
ftandard, which a careful engineer may eafily accom- 
plifh, and which an employer has a right to exped, the 
engine being loaded with water to half the preffure of 
the atmofphere: if the load be lefs, there is fome fault— 
4 


an improper counter weight, or too little boiler, or 
leaks, See. &c. 

Such is the ftate in which Newcomen’s fteam-engine 
had continued in ufe for 60 years negleded by the phi- 
lofopher, although it is the moft curious objed which 
human ingenuity has yet offered to his contemplation, 
and abandoned to the efforts of the unlettered ar.tift. 
Its ufe has been entirely confined to the raifing of water. 
Mr Keane Fitzgerald indeed publifhed in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfadions a method 0: converting its reciprocating 
motion into a continued rotatory motion by employing 
the great beam to work a crank or a train of wheel-work. 
As the real adion of the machine is confined to its work¬ 
ing ftroke, to accomplifti this, it became neceffary to 
conned with the crank or wheeled work a very large 
and heavy fly, which fhould accumulate in itlelf the 
whole preffure of the machine during its time of adion, 
and therefore continue in motion, and urge forward 
the working machinery while the fleam engine was go¬ 
ing through its inadive returning ftroke. This will 
be the cafe, provided that the refiftance exerted by the 
working machine during the whole period of the work¬ 
ing and returning ftroke of the fteam-engine 4 , together 
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Steam- with the friCUen of both, does not exceed the whole 
Engine, preflure exerted by the fteam-engine during its work- 
ing ftroke ; and provided that the momentum of the 
fly, arifing from its great weight and velocity, be very 
great, fo that the refinance of the work, during one re¬ 
turning ftroke of the fteam-engine do not make any very 
fenfible diminution of tire velocity of the fly. This is evi¬ 
dently poflible and eafy. The fly may be made of any 
magnitude ; and being exactly balanced round its axis, 
it will foon acquire any velocity confiftent with the mo¬ 
tion of the fteam-engine. During the working ftroke of 
the engine it is uniformly accelerated, and by its ac¬ 
quired momentum it produces in the beam the move¬ 
ment of the returning ftroke; but in doing this, its mo¬ 
mentum is {hared with the inert matter of the fteam- 
engine, and confequently its velocity diminiftied, but not 
entirely taken away. The next working ftroke there¬ 
fore, by preffing on it afrefti, increafes its remaining ve¬ 
locity by a quantity nearly equal to the whole that it 
acquired during the firft ftroke. We fay nearly, but 
not quite equal, becaufe the time of the fecond working 
ftroke muft be fliorter than that of the firft, on account 
of the velocity already in the machine. In this manner 
the fly will be more and more accelerated every fucceed- 
ing ftroke, becaufe the preflure of the engine during the 
working ftroke does more than reftore to the fly the 
momentum which it loft in producing the returning 
movement of the fteam-engine. Now fuppofe the 
working part of the machine to be added. The acce¬ 
leration of the fly during each working ftroke of the 
fteam-engine will be lefs than it was before, becaufe the 
impelling prelfure is now partly employed in driving the 
working machine, and becaufe the fly will lofe more of 
its momentum during the returning ftroke of the fteam- 
engine, part of it being expended in driving the work¬ 
ing machine. It is evident, therefore, that a time will 
come when the fucceffive augmentation of the fly’s velo¬ 
city will ceafe ; for, on the one hand, the continual ac¬ 
celeration diminifties the time of the next working 
ftroke, and therefore the time of action of the accelera¬ 
ting power. The acceleration muft diminifh in the fame 
proportion ; and on the other hand, the reliftance of the 
working machine generally, though not always, increafes 
with its velocity. The acceleration ceafes whenever the 
addition made to the momentum of the fly during a 
working ftroke of the fteam-engine is juft equal to what 
it lofes by driving the machine, and by producing the 
.j returning movement of the fteam-engine. 

Animpor- This muft be acknowledged to be a very important 
tant addi- addition to the engine, and though fufficiently obvious, 
don ; j t ; s ingenious, and requires confiderable {kill and ad- 
drefs to make it effective (b). 

The movement of the working machine, or mill of 
whatever kind, muft be in fome degree hobbling or 
Vol. XVII. 
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unequal. But this may be made quite infenfible, by raa- 
king the fly exceedingly large, and difpofing the great- i 
eft part of its weight in the rim. By thefe means its mo¬ 
mentum may be made fo great, that the whole force 
required for driving the mill and producing the return¬ 
ing movement of the engine may bear a very fmall 
proportion to it. The diminution of its velocity will 
then be very trifling. 

No counter weight is necelfary here, becaufe the re¬ 
turning movement is produced by the inertia of the 
fly. A counter weight may, however, he employed, 
and ftiould be employed, viz. as much as will produce 
the returning movement of the (team-engine. It will 
do this better than the fame force accumulated in tic- 
fly; for this force muft be accumulated in the fly by 
the intervention of rubbing parts, by which fome of it 
is loft; and it muft be afterwards returned to the en¬ 
gine with a fimilar lofs. But, for the fame reafon, it 
would be improper to make the counter weight alfo 
able tp drive the mill during the returning ftroke. 5 ,J 

By this contrivance Mr Fitzgerald hoped to render But < * 01 * 
the fteam-engine of moll extenfive ufe ; and he, of ethers adopted! 
aflociated with him, obtained a patent excluding all 
others from employing the fteam-engine for turning a 
crank. They alfo publifhed propofals for erecting mills 
of all kinds driven by (team-engines, and Hated very 
fairly their powers and their advantages. But their pro¬ 
pofals do not feem to have acquired the confidence of 
the public ; for we do not know of any mill ever having- 
been ereCted under this patent. r- 

The great obftacle to this extenfive life of the fteam- The great 
engine is the prodigious expenfe of fuel. An engine ex P etl f e of 
having a cylinder of four feet diameter, working night fuel 
and day, confumes about 3400 chaldron (London) of 
good coals in a year. 

This circumftance limits the ufe of fteam-engines ex- j 
ceedingly. To draw water from coal-pits, where they C 

can be (locked with unfaleable fmall coal, they are of fteam-ea- 
univerfal employment : alfo for valuable mines, for gines. 
fupplying a great and Wealthy city with water, and a 
few other purpofe's where a great expence can be borne, 
they are very proper engines ; but in a thoufand cafes 
where their unlimited powers might be vaftly fervice- 
able, the enormous expences of fuel completely excludes 
them. We cannot doubt but that the attention of engi¬ 
neers was much directed to every thing that could pro- 
mife a diminution of this expenfe. Every one had his 
particular noftrum for the conftrudtion of his furnace, 
and fome were undoubtedly more fuccefsful than others. 

But fcience was not yet fufficiently advanced : It was not 
till Dr Black had made his beautiful difeovery of latent 
heat, that we could know the intimate relation between 
the heat expended in boiling off a quantity of water 
and the quantity of (team that is produced. 

S D Muck 
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(b) We do not recoiled at prefent the date of this propofal of Mr Fitzgerald ; butin 1781 the Abbe Arnal, 
canon of Alais in Languedoc, entertained a thought of the fame kind, and propofed it for working lighters 
in the inland navigations ; a fcheme which has been thought practicable by many ingenious men. His bro¬ 
ther, a major of engineers in the Auftrian fervice, has carried the thing much farther, and applied it to manu¬ 
factures ; and the Aulic Chamber of mines at Vienna has patronized the project: (See Journal Encyclopedique , 
1781). But thefe fchemes are long pofterior to Mr Fitzgerald’s patent, and are even later than the erection of 
feveral machines driven by fteam-engines which have been ereCted by Meflrs Watt and Boulton. We think it 
our duty to (late thefe particulars, becaufe it is very ufual for one man to affume the credit of another’s inven¬ 
tions. 
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Steam- Much about the time of this difcovery, viz. 1763, 
J Arnes Watt, eftablifhed in Glafgow in the com¬ 
mercial line, was amufmg himfelf with repairing a 
working model of the fleam-engine which belonged to 
the philofophical apparatus of the univeriity. Mr Watt 
was a perfon of a truly philofophical mind, eminent¬ 
ly converfant In all branches of natural knowledge, 
and the pupil and intimate friend of Dr Black. In 
55 the courfe of the abovementioned amufement many 
Mr Watt curious facts in the production and condenfation of 
^' fc0 Jf crs fleam occurred to him ; and among others, that remark- 
containTan a ^' ; fa# which is always appealed to by Dr Black as 
immenfe the proof of the immenfe quantity of heat which is 
quantity of contained in a very minute quantity of water in the 
heat form of elaftic fleam. When a quantity of water is 
heated feveral degrees above the boiling point in a clofe 
digefter, if a hole be opened, the fleam rufhes out with 
prodigious violence, and the heat of the remaining wa¬ 
ter is reduced, in the eourfe of three or four feconds, 
to the boiling temperature. The water of the fleam 
which has iffued amounts only to a very few drops; 
and yet thefe have carried off with them the whole ex- 
cefs of heat from the water in the digefter. 

In his at- Since then a certain quantity of fleam contains fo 
teynpts to great a quantity of heat, it muft expend a great quan- 
fi'nd out a f ue pj and n o conftrudlion of furnace can pre- 

t0 , vent this. Mr Watt therefore let his invention to work 
this heat, to difcover methods of hufbanding this heat. The cy¬ 
linder of his little model was heated almofl in an inflant, 
fo that it could not be touched by the hand. It could 
not be otherv/ife, becaufe it condenfed the vapour by 
abftratting its heat. But all the heat thus communica¬ 
ted to the cylinder, and wafted by it on furrounding 
bodies, contributed nothing to the performance of the 
engine, and muft be taken away at ev^ry injection, and 
again communicated and wafted. Mr Watt quickly 
underftood the whole procefs which was going on with¬ 
in the cylinder, and which we have conftdered fo mi- 
r.utely, and faw that a very conflderable portion o.f the 
ft earn muft be wafted in warming the cylinder. His 
ftrft attempts were made to afcertain how much was 
thus wafted, and he found that it was not lefs than 
three or four times as much as would fill the cylinder 
and work the engine. He attempted to dirpinifh this 
wafte by uftng wooden cylinders. But though this 
produced a fenftble diminution of the wafte, other rea- 
lons forced him to give them up. He then cafed his 
metal cylinders in a wooden cafe with light wood afhes 
between. By this, and uftng no more inje&ion than 
■was abfolutely neceffary for the condenfation, he redu¬ 
ced t e wafte almoft one half. But by uftng fo fmall a 
quantity of cold water, th.e infide of the cylinder was 
hardly brought below,the boiling temperature; and 
there confequently remained in it a fleam of very cpn- 
iiderable elafticity, which, robbed the engine of a pro¬ 
portional part of the atmofpherical preffure. He faw 
that this was unavoidable as long as the condenfation 
was performed in the cylinder. The thought ftruck 
57 a him to attempt the condenfation in another place. His 
method™/ firft experiment was made in the fimpleft manner. A 
eondenCug globular veffel communicated by means of a long pipe 
the ft cam c f cne i nc h diameter with th.e bottom, of his little cy- 
at a little ' linc } er 0 f four inches diameter and 30 inches long, 
diftance Tbis . e had a ftop ccq k,.and the globe was immerfed' 
finder! ifl a veffel of coW water. When tlie pifton was at the top,. 


and the cylinJe: idled with ftrong fleam, he turned the Steam- 
cock. It was fcarcely turned, nay he did net think 
it completely turned, when the tides of his cylinder 
(only ftrong tin-plate) were croihed together like an 
empty bladder. This furprifed and delighted hint. A 
new cylinder was immediately made of brafs fufficiently 
tliick, and nicely bored. When the experiment was 
repeated with this cylinder, the condenfation was fo ra¬ 
pid, that he could not fay that any time was expended in 
it. But the moft valuable difeovery was, that the vacuum 
in the cylinder was, as he hoped, almoft perfeft. Mr 
Watt found, that when he ufed water in the boiler pur¬ 
ged of air by long boiling, nothing that was very fenfibly 
inferior to the preffure of the atmofphere on the pifton 
could hinder it from coming quite down to the bottom 
of the cylinder. This alone w as gaining a great deal, 
for in moft engines the remaining elafticity of the Ream 
was not lefs than -|-th of the atmofpherical preffure, and 
therefore took away -f-th of the power of the engine. 58' 1 
Having gained this capital point, Mr Watt found Andre- 
many difficulties to ftruggie with before he could get “”) re8 t !’ e 
the machine to continue its motion. The water pro- 
duced from the condenfed fleam, and the air which was ttn( j e( j tIl j t 
extricated from ir, or which penetrated through un- improve, 
avoidable leaks, behoved to, accumulate in the con- nicnt by 
denfing veffel, and could not be voided in any way fimi- means of 
lar to that adopted in Newcomen’s engine. He took P’ ,m P s ’- 
another method ; He applied pumps to extract both, 
which were worked by the great beam. The contri¬ 
vance is eafy to any good mechanic ; only we muft ob- 
ferve, that the pifton of the water-pump muft be under 
the furface of the water in the condenfer, that the wa¬ 
ter may enter the pump by its own weight, becaufe 
there is no atmofpherical preffure there to force it in. 

We muft alfo obferve, that a conflderable force is ne- 
ceffarily expended here, becaufe, as there is but one 
ftroke for rarefying the air, and this rarefaction muft 
be nearly complete, the air-pump muft.be of large di- 
menftons, and its pifton muft ad againft the whole pref¬ 
fure of the atmofphere. Mr Watt, however, found that 
this-force could be eafiiy fpared from his machine, al¬ 
ready fo much improved in refped of power. 59 

Thus- has the fleam engine received a very confider- °tferva- 
able improvement. The cylinder may be allowed to* 1 ? 1180 ” e 
remain very hot; nay, boiling liot, and yet the con- 0 fthdkdif- 
denfation be completely peiformed. The only elaftic cover*, 
fleam that now remains is the fmall quantity in the pipe 
of communication. Even this fmall quantity Mr Watt 
at laft got rid of, by admitting a fmall jet of cold water 
up this pipe to meet the fleam in its paflag’e to the con- 
denfer. This both cooled this part cf 1 he apparatus 
in a fituation where it was not neceffary to "warm it 
again, and it quickened the condenfation. He found, 
at laft that the fmall pipe of communication was of it- 
felf fufficiently large for the condenfation, and that no 
feparate veffel, under the name of condenfer, was necef¬ 
fary. This circumftance lliows the prodigious rapidity 
of the condenfation. We may add, that unlefs this 
had been the cafe, his improvement would have been 
vaftly diminiffied; for a larg.e condenfer would have 
required a much larger air-pump, which would have 
expended much of the power of. the engine. By thefe 
means the vacuum below the pifton is greatly improved ;. 
for it will appear clear to any perfon who underftands 
the fubject, that as long as. any part cf the condenfer is 

kept 
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kept of a low temperature, it will abdraft and con- 
denl'e the vapour from the warmer parts, till the whole 
acquires the elafticity rorrefpouding to the coldelf part. 
By the fame means much eft the veafte is prevented, be- 
caufe the cylinder is never cooled much below the boil- 
ins; temperature. Many engines have been erected by 
Mr Watt in this form, and their performance gave uni- 
vcrfal fatisfaftion. 

We nave contented ourfelves with giving a very 
flight elefeription without a figure of this improved en¬ 
gine, becaufe we imagine it to be of very eaiy compre- 
henfion, and becaufe it is only a preparation lor Hull 
greater improvements, which, when underftood, will 
at the fame time leave no part of this more fimple form 
unexplained. 

During the progrefs of the fir improvements Mr Watt 
made'many experiments on the quantity and denfity of 
the fteam of boiling water. Thefe fully convinced him, 
that although he had greatly diminilhed the wafte of 
fteam', a great deal yet remained, and that the fleam 
expended during the rife of the pifton was at leaft three 
times more than what would fill the cylinder. The 
caufe of this was very apparent. In the fubfequent 
defeent of the pifton, covered with water much below 
the boiling temperature, the whole cylinder was necelfa- 
rily cooled and expofed to the air. Mr Watt’s fertile 
genius immediately fuggefted to him the expedient of 
employing the elafticity of the fteam from the boiler 
to impel the pifton down the cylinder, in place of the 
preflure of the atmofphere ; and thus he reftored the 
engine to its firft principles, making it an engine really, 
moved by fleam, As this is a new epoch in its hiftory, 
we fliall be more particular in the defeription ; at the 
fame time ftill reftrifting ourfelves to the eflential cir- 
cumftances, and avoiding every peculiarity which is 
to be found in the prodigious varieties which Mr Watt 
has introduced into the machines which he has erefted, 
every individual of which has been adapted to local cir- 
cumftances, or diverlified by the progrefs of Mr Watt’s 
improvements. 

Let A (fig. 9 ) reprefent the boiler. This has re¬ 
ceived great improvements from his complete acquain¬ 
tance with the procedure of nature in the production of 
fteam. In fome of his engines the fuel has been placed 
in the midft of the water, furrounded by an iron or 
copper veffel, while the exterior boiler was made of 
wood, which tranfmits, and therefore waftes the heat 
very fiowly.. In others, the flame not only plays round 
the whole outfide, as in common boilers, but alfo runs 
along feveral flues which are condufted through the 
midft of the water. By fuch contrivances the fire is 
applied to the water in a moll extenfive furface, and for 
a long time, fa as to impart to it the greateft part of 
its heat. So fkilfully was it applied in the Albion Mills, 
that although it was perhaps the largeft engine in the 
kingdom, its unconfumed fmoke was inferior to that of 
a very fmall brew-houfe. In this fecond engine of Mr 
Watt, the top of the cylinder is fkut up by a ftrong 
metal plate g b, in the middle of which is a collar or box 
of leather k l, formed in the ufual manner of a jack- 
head pump, through which the pifton rod P D, nicely 
turned and polifhed, can move up and down, without 
allowing any air to pafs by its Tides. From the dome 
of the boiler proceeds a large pipe B C I O Q^, which, 
after reaching the cylinder with its horizontal part B C, 


defeends parallel to its fide, fending off two branches, 
viz. I M to the top of the cylinder, and ON to i<s 
bottom. At I is a puppet valve opening from 
low upwards. At L, immediately helovr this branch, 
thereis a fimilar valve, alfo openingfrom below upwards. 
The pipe defeends to Q_, near the bottom of a large 
ciftern c d e f, filled with cold water Ecnftantly rer. :.v- 
ed. The pips is then continued horizontally along the 
bottom of this ciftern (but not in connftj, and i ;r- 
minates at R in a large pump S T. The pifton >S ha. 
clack valves opening upwards, and its rod s, palling 
.through a collar of leathers at T, is ihfpeadej by a 
chain to a fmall arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 
There is a valve Rin the bottom of this pump, as ulual, 
which opens when pre.ffed in the direction Qjl, and 
{huts againft a contrary preffure. This pump delivers 
its contents into another pump X Y, by means of the 
fmall pipe t X, which proceeds from its top. This fe¬ 
cond pump has a valve at X, and a clack in its pit- 
ton Z as ufual, and the pifton rod Z 2 is Impended 
from another arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 
The two valves I and Lare opened and fhut by means 
of fpanners and handles, which are put in motion by a 
plug frame, in the fame manner as in Newcomen’s eu 
gine. 

Lnftly, there may be obferved a crooked pipe a b 0, 
which enters the upright pipe laterally a little abvve 
This has a fmall jet hole at 0 ; and the other end a, which 
is confiderably under the furface. of the water of the 
condenfing ciftern, is covered with a puppet valve v, 
whofe long ftalkt; u rifes above the water, and may be 
raifed or lowered by hand or by the plug beam. The 
valves R and X and the clacks in the piitons S and Z 
are opened or fhut by the preflures to which they are 
immediately expofed. 

This figure is not an exaft copy of any of Mr Watt’s 
engines, but has its parts fo difpofed that all may come 
diftinftly into view-, and exaftly perform their various 
funftions. It is drawn in its quiefeent pofitiori, the 
outer end of the beam preponderating by the counter 
weight, and the pifton P at the top of the cylinder, 
and the piftons S and Z in their loweft (ituations. 

In this (ituation let us fuppofe that a vacuum is (by 
any means) produced in all the fpace below the pifton, 
the valve 1 being fhut. It is evident that the valve R 
will alfo be (hut, us alfo the valve v. Now let the valve 
I be opened. The fteam from the boiler, aselafticas 
common air, will tufli into the fpace above the pifton, 
and will exert on it a preflure as great as that of the 
atmofphere. -It will therefore prefs it down, raife the 
outer end of the beam, and caufe it to perform the 
fame work as an ordinary engine. 

When the pifton P has reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, the plug frame ftiuts the valve I, and opens 
L. By fo doing the communication is open between 
the top and bottom of the cylinder, and nothing hin¬ 
ders the fteam which is above the pifton from going alonf 
the paffage MLON. The pifton is now equally ar- 
fefled on both Tides by the fteam, even though a part of 
it is continually condenfed by the cylinder, and in the 
pipe I O Nothing therefore hinders the pifton 
from being dragged up by the counter weight, which 
a£ts with its whole force, undiminifhed by any remain¬ 
ing unbalanced elafticity of fteam. Here therefore this 
form of the engine has an advantage (and by no means 
jD 2 a final! 
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i'tnra’ a fmall one) over the common engines, in which a great 
Kngine. p al t 0 f the counter weight is expended in overcoming 
unbalanced atmofpheric preffure. 

Whenever the pifton P arrives at the top of the cy¬ 
linder, the valve L is (hut by the plug frame, and the 
valves I and v are opened. All the fpace below the 
pifton is at this time occupied by the fteam which came 
from the upper part of the cylinder. This being a lit¬ 
tle wafted by condenfation, is not quite a balance for 
the preffure of the atmofphere. Therefore, during 
the afcent of the pifton, the valve R was fhut, and 
it remains fo. When, therefore, the valve v is opened, 
the cold water of the cittern mutt fpout up through the 
hole 0, and condenfe the fleam. To this mutt be added 
the coldnefs of the whole pipe O QJS. As fatt as it is 
condenfed, its place is fupplied by fteam from the lower 
part of the cylinder. We have already remarked, that 
this fucceffive condenfation is accomplilhed with afto- 
nifhing rapidity. In the mean time, fteam from the 
boiler preifes on the upper furface of the pifton. It 
mu ft therefore defcend as before, and the engines mutt 
perform a fecpnd working ftroke. 

But in the mean time the injection water lies in the 
bottom of the pipe OQ^R, heated to a confiderable de¬ 
gree by the condenfation of the fteam; alfo a quanti¬ 
ty of air has been difengaged from it and from the 
water in the boiler. How is this to be difcharged ?— 
This is the office of the pumps S T and X Y. The 
capacity of S T is very great in proportion to the fpace 
in which the air and water are lodged. When, therefore, 
the pifton S-has got to the top of its courfe, there muft 
be a vacuum in the barrel of this pump, and the water 
and air mutt open the valve R and come into it. When 
the pifton S comes down again in the next returning 
ftroke, this water and air gets through the valve of the 
pifton ; and in the next working ftroke they are dif¬ 
charged by the pifton into the pump X Y,and raifed by 
its pifton. The air efcapes at Y, and as much of the 
water as is nec^ffary is delivered into the boiler by a 
fmall pipe Y g tofupply its wafte. It is a matter of indif¬ 
ference whether the piftons S and Z. rife with the outer 
or inner end of the beam, but it is rather better that 
they rife with the inner end. They are otherwife drawn 
here, in order to detach them from the reft and Row 
them more diftinCtly. 

Such is Mr Wattes fecond engine. Let us examine 
its principles, that we may fee the caufes of its avowed 
and great fupeiioiity over the common engines. 

6 a We have already feen one ground of fuperiority, the 
Caufes of fjji operation of the counter weight. We are autho¬ 
rs fyperio- r jj e( j by careful examination to fay, that in the corn- 
common mon en g’ nes at one-half of the counter weight is 
engines, are, expended in counteracting an unbalanced preffure of the 
the full ope- air on the pifton during its afcent. In many engines, 
ration of which are not the worft, this extends to -^-h of the whole 
,the caunter p re fl’ U re. This is evident from the exmination of the 
we'gbb engine at Montrelais by Bolfut. This makes a very 
great counter weight neceffary, which, exhaufts a pro¬ 
portional part of the moving force. 

63 " But the great advantage of M’i Watt’s form is the 

And great total annihilation, of the wafte of fteam by eon- 

fevmg of den! k t ; on i n the'cylinder. The cylinder is always boil- 
k ot) an4 i therefore prefeCtly dry. This muft be evi¬ 
dent to any perfon.who underftands the fubjeCt. By the 
tim e that Mr Watt had completed his improvements* his 


experiments on the production of fteam had given him a Ste.wu- 
pretty accurate knowledge of its denfity j and he found 
himfelf authorized to fay, that the quantity of fteam 
employed did not exceed twice as much as Would fill the 
cylinder, fo that not above one-half was unavoidably- 
wafted. But before he could bring the engine to this 
degree of perfection, he had many difficulties to over¬ 
come: He inclcfed the cylinder in an outer wooden 
cafe at a fmall diftance from it. This dimii.hhed the 
expenfe of heat by communication to furrounding bo¬ 
dies. Sometimes he allowed the fteam from the boiler 
to occupy this interval. This undoubtedly prevented 
all diffipation from the inner cylinder but in its turn it 
diffipated much heat by the outer cafe, and a very fen- 
ftble: condenfation was obferved between them. This 
has occasioned him to omit this circumftance in fome of 
his beft engines. We believe it was omitted in the 
Albion Mills. 

The greateft difficulty was to make the great pifton 
tight. The old and effectual method, by water lying 
on it, was inadmilfible. He was therefore obliged to 
have his cylinders moft nicely bored, perfectly cylindri¬ 
cal, and finely polifhed ; and he made numberlefs trials 
of different foft fubftances for packing his pifton, which 
ftiould be tight without enormous friction, and which 
Ihould long remain fo, in a fituation perfectly dry, and 
hot almoft to burning. 

After all that Mr Watt has done in this refpeCt, he 
thinks that the greateft part of the wafte of fteam which 
he ftill perceives in his engines arifes from the unavoid¬ 
able efcape by the tides of the pifton during its de- 
feent. 

But the faCt is, that an engine of this conftruCtion, 
of the fame dimenfions with a common engine, making 
the fame number of ftrokes of the fame extent, does 
not confume above one fourth part of the fuel that is 
confumed by the beft engines of the common form. It 
is alfo a very fortunate circumftance, that the perform¬ 
ance of the engine is not immediately deftroyed, nor in¬ 
deed fenfibly diminifhed, by a fmall want of tightnef* 
in the pifton. In the common engine, if air get in, in 
this way, it immediately puts a Hop to the work ; but 
although even a confiderable quantity of fteam getpaft 
the pifton during its defeent, the rapidity of condenfa¬ 
tion is fuch, that hardly any diminution of preffure can 
be obferved, and the wafte of fteam is the only incon¬ 
venience. 

Mr Watt’s penetration foon difeovered another moll Anothe* 
valuable property of this engine. When an engine of valuable- 
the common form is ereCted, the engineer muft make an P r “P« rt S 
accurate eftimate ot the work to be performed, and 0 ^ 1 * 
muft proportion his engine accordingly. He mull be 
careful that it be fully able to execute its talk ; but its 
power muft not exceed its load in any extravagant de¬ 
gree. This would produce a motion which is too ra¬ 
pid, and which, being alternately in oppoftte directions* 
would occafion jolts which no building or machinery 
could withftand. Many engines have been lhattered by 
the pumps drawing air, or a pump-rod breaking; by 
which accidents the fteam-pifton defeends with fuch ra¬ 
pidity that every thing gives way. But in moft ope¬ 
rations of mining, the talk of the engine increafes, and 1 
it mull be fo conftraCled> at firft as to be able to bear 
this addition. It is very difficult to manage an engine 
that is much fuperior to its talk; and the aafieft way is, 

to 
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Steam- to have it almoft full loaded, and to work it only during 
Engine, a few hours each day, and allow the pit water to ac- 
cumulate during its repofe. This increafes the firft coft, 

65 and waftes fuel during the inadtion of the engine. 

It, that it But t }jj s new en gi ne can at all times be exadlly fitted 
teexadtT* ( at during the working ftroke) to the load of 

fitted to ^ work that then happens to be on it. We have only to 
the load adminifler fleam of a proper elafticity. At the firfl 
which hap- eredtion the engine may be equal to twice its talk, if 
pens to be t n e fleam admitted above the cylinder be equal to that 
M lt- of common boiling water; but when once the ebullition 
is fairly commenced,.and the whole air expelled from all 
parts of the apparatus, it is evident, that by dampirt^ 
the fire, fleam of half this elafticity may be continually 
fupplied, and the water will continue boiling although 
its temperature does not exceed 185° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. This appears by infpedting our table of 
vaporous elafticity, and affords another argument for 
rendeiing that table more accurate by new experiments. 
We hope that Mr Watt will not withhold from the pub¬ 
lic the knowledge which he has acquired on this fubjedl. 
It may very poflibly refult from an accurate inveltiga- 
tion, that it would be advifable to work our fleam-en¬ 
gines with weak fleams, and that the diminution of 
work may be more tlmn compenfated by the diminution 
of fuel. It is more probable indeed, that it is Mi- 
Watt’s opinion, that the contrary is the cafe, and that 
it is much more economical to employ great heats. At 
any rate, the decifion of this queftion is of great im¬ 
portance for improving the engine ; and we fee, in the 
mean time, that the engine can at all times be fitted fo 
as to perform its tafk with a moderate and manageable 
motion, and that as the tafk increafes we can increafe 

66 the power of the engine. 

One incon- But the method now propofed has a great inconve- 
vcmence nience. While the fleam is weaker than the atmofphere, 
there is an external force tending to fqueeze in the fides 
and bottom of the boiler. This could not be refilled 
when the difference is confiderable, and common air 
would rufh in through every crevice of the boiler and 

6 7 foon choke the engine: ir mull therefore be given up. 

Remedied But the fame effedl will be produced by diminifhing 
in feme the j adage from the fleam into the cylinder. For this 
degree. purpofe, the puppet valve by which the fleam enters the 

Of cylinder was made in the form of a long taper fpigot, 

and it was lodged in a cone of the fame fhape } confe- 
quently the paflage could be enlarged or contradled at 
pleafure by the diftance to which the inner cone was 

68 drawn up. 

But the re- In this way feveral engines were conftrudled, and the 
medy at- general purpofe of fuiting the power of the engine to its 
witWome t *‘k was completely anfwered ; but (as the mathemati- 
difficuhies• c 'l reader will readily perceive) it was extremely diffi- 
’ cult to make this adjeftment precife and conftanl. In 
a great machine like this, going by jerks, it was hardly 
poffible that every fucceflive motion of the valve fhould 
be precif'ely the fame. This occafioned very fenfible ir¬ 
regularities in the motion of the engine, which increafed 
and became hazardous when the joints worked loofe by 
long ufe. 

Which Mr Mr Watt’s genius, always fertile in refources, found 
Watt’s fer- out a complete remedy for all thofe inconveniences, 
tile ger.ius Making the valve of the ordinary form of a puppet 
completely he adjulled the button of its ftalk or tail fo that 

removes. ^ foould always open full to the fame height, He then 


regulated the pins of the plug-frame, in luch a manner ^m- 
that the valve fhould fhut the moment that the pillon ^ lginc ~ . 
had defeended a certain proportion (fuppofe or.e-fourth, 
one-third, one-half, &c.) of the cylinder. So far the 
cylinder was occupied by fteam as elaftic as common 
air. In prefling the pifion farther down, it behoved 
the fteam to expand, and its elafticity to diminilh. It 
is plain that this could be done in any degree we pleafe, 
and that the adjuftment can be varied in a minute, ac¬ 
cording to the exigency of the cafe, by moving the plug 
pins. 

In the mean time, it mull be obferved, that the pref- 
fure on the pillon is continually changing, and confe- 
quently the accelerating force. The motion therefore 
will no longer be uniformly accelerated : it will ap¬ 
proach much fader to uniformity ; nay, it may be re¬ 
tarded, becaufe although the preffure on the pillon at 
the beginning of the ftroke may exceed the refiftar.ee 
of the load, yet when the pillon is near the bottom the 
reflftance may exceed the preffure. Whatever may be 
the law by which the preffure on the pillon varies, an 
ingenious mechanic may contrive the connedting ma¬ 
chinery in fitch a way that the chains or rods at the 
outer end ot the beam fhall continually exert the fame 
preflure, or fhall vary their preffure according to any 
law he finds mod convenient. It is in this manner that 
the watchmaker, by the form of the fuzee, produces an 
equal preflure on the wheel-work by means of a very 
unequal adfion of the main-ipring. In like manner, by- 
making the outer arch heads portions of a proper fpiral 
inftead of a circle, we can regulate the force of the 
beam at pleafure. 

Thus we fee how much more manageable an en¬ 
gine is in this form than Newcomen’S was, and alfo. 
more eaftly inveftigated in refpedt of its power in its va¬ 
rious pofitions. The knowledge of this laft circurn- 
ftance was of mighty confequence, and without it no 
notion could be formed of what it could perform. This 
fuggefted to Mr Watt the ufe of the barometer com¬ 
municating with the cylinder ; and by the knowledge 
acquired by thefe means has the machine been fo much 
improved by its ingenious inventor. 

We mud not' omit in this place one deduction made 
by Mr Watt from his obfervations, which may be call¬ 
ed a difeovery of great importance in the theory of the 

en g ine - 10 

Let ABCD (fig. 10.) reprefent a fedtion of the cy- A difeovery 

linder of a fleam-engine, and EF the furface of its pif- of Mr 
ton. Let us fuppofe that the fteam was admitted Watt , of 
while EF was in contadl with AB, and that as foon as g,reat im ". 
it had preffed it down to the fituation EF the fteam [heTheory" 
cock is fhut. The fleam will continue to prefs it down, of the en- 
and as the fteam expands its preffure diminilbes. We gine. 
may exprefs its preffure (exerted all the while the pif- 
ton moves from the fituation AB to the fituation EF) 
by the line EF. If we fuppofe the elafticity of the 
feam proportional to its denfity, as is nearly the 
cafe with air, we may exprefs the preflure on the pif- 
ton in any other pofition, fueh as KL or DC, by K/ 
and D c, the ordinates of a redtangular hyperbola F lc, 
of which AE, AB are the affymptotes, and A the 
centre. The accumulated preffure during the motion 
of the pillon from EF to DC will be expreffed by the 
area EF c-DE, and the preffure during the whole mo, 
tlon. hy the area ABF c DA* 


Now 
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Steam- Now it is well known that the area EF e DE is 
equal to ABFE multiplied by the hyperbolic loga¬ 
rithm of = L. and the whole area ABF 
AE AE 

c DA is = ABFE x (\ + L. 

\ ^ AE/' 

Thus let the diameter of the pifton be 24 inches, 
and the preffure of the atmofphere on a fquare inch be 
14 pounds ; the preffure on the pifton is. 6333 pounds. 
Let the whole flroke be 6 feet, and let the (team be 
hopped when the pifton has defeended i 3 inches, or 1,5. 

feet. The hyperbolic logarithm of -iL is 1,3862943. 

* ?5 

Therefore the accumulated preffure ABF c DA is = 
6333 X 2,3862943,= 13114 pounds. 

As few profeffional engineers are poffe/Ied of a table 
of hyperbolic logarithms, while tables of common lo- 
garidims are or mould be in the hands of every perfon 
who is much engaged in mechanical calculations, let 
the following method be praCtifed. Take the common 
AD 

logarithm of-and multiply it by 2,3026 ; the pro- 

AE 

AD 

duCt is the hyperbolic logarithm of- 

AE 

The accumulated preffure while the pifton moves 
from AB to EF is 6333 X i, or fimply 6333 pounds. 
Therefore the fteam while it expands into the whole 
cylinder adds a preffure of 8781 pounds. 

Suppofe that the fleam had got free admiffion during 
the whole defeent of the pifton, the accumulated pref- 
lure would have been 6333 X 4> or 2 533 2 pounds. 

Here Mr Watt obferved a remarkable refult. The 
fteam expended in this cafe would have been four times 
greater than -when it was flopped at -Jth, and yet the 
accumulated preffure is not twice as great, being nearly 
-f-ds. One fourth of the fteam performs nearly -fths of 
the work, and an equal quantity performs more than 
twice as much work when thus admitted during ^th of 
the motion. 

This is a curious and an important information, and 
the advantage of this method of working a (team-engine 
increafes in proportion as the fteam is fooner flopped ; 
but the increafe is not great after the fteam is rarefied 
four times. The curve approaches near to the axis, 
and fmail additions are made to the area. The ex- 
penfe of fuch great cylinders is confiderable, and may 
l'ometimes compenfate this advantage. 


fteam be flopped at 

Its performance is mult. 
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It is very pleafing to obferve fo many unlooked- 
for advantages refulting from an improvement made 
with the foie view of leffening the wafte of fleam by 
condenfation. While this purpofe is gained, we learn 
how to hufband the fleam which is not thus wafted. 
The engine becomes more manageable, and is more 
eafily adapted to every variation in Its tafk, and all its 
powers are more eafily computed. 


The aftlve mind of its ingenious inventor did not Pteam- 
flop hereIt had always been matter of regret that Bagmt. 
one-half of the motion was unaccompanied by any 
work. It was a very obvious thing to Mr Walt, that 
as the fleam admitted above the pillon preffed it down, 
fo fleam admitted below the pillon preffed it up with - 
the fame force, provided that a vacuum were made on 
its upper fide. This, was eafily done, by connecting 
the lower end of the cylinder with the boiler and the 
upper end with the condcnfer. 

Fig. 11. is a reprefentation of this conftruCtion ex- Flate 
aCtly copied from Mr Watt’s figure accompanying his cccclxxix. 
fpecification. Here BE is..a Ddfion of the cylinder, D . 
furrounded at a fmail diftance by the cafe 1 iri. The of ^ ,<Hi 
feCtion of the pifton A, and the collar of leathers which Watt’s 
embraces the pifton rod, gives a diftinCt notion of its fteam-en- 
conftrudtion, of the manner in which it is connected g 11 * ln >** 
with the pifton-rod, and how the pack ng of the pifton m °^ 
and collar contributes to make all tight. 

From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizon¬ 
tal pipe. Above the letter D is obferved the feat of 
the fteam valve, communicating with the box above it. 

In the middle of this may be obferved a dark fhaded 
circle. This is the mouth of the upper branch of the 
fteam pipe coming from the boiler. Beyond D, below 
the letter N, is the feat of the upper condenfing valve. 

The bottom of the cylinder is made fpherical, fitting the 
pifton, fo that they may come into entire contadl. An- 
other horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. A- 
bove the letter E is the feat of the lower fteam valve, 
opening into the valve box. This box is at the extre¬ 
mity of another fteam pipe marked C, which branches 
off from the upper horizontal part, and defeends ob¬ 
liquely, coming forward to the eye. The lower part 
is reprefented as cut open, to fhow its interior confor¬ 
mation. Beyond this fteam valve, and below the letter 
F, may be obferved the feat of the lower conden¬ 
fing valve. A pipe defeends from hence, and at a fmail 
diftance below unites with another pipe GG, which 
comes -down from the upper condenfing valve N. 

Thefe two eduCtion-pipes thus united go downwards, 
and open at L into a rectangular box, of which the 
end is feen at L. This box goes backward from the 
eye, and at its farther extremity communicates with 
the air-pump K, whofe pifton is here reprefented in 
feCtion with its butterfly valves. The pifton delivers 
the water and air laterally into another rectangular box 
M, darkly fhaded, which box communicates with the 
pump I. The pifton-rods of this and of the air-pump 
are fufpended by chains from a fmail arch head on the 
inner arm of the great beam. The lower part of the 
eduCtion-pipe, the horizontal box L, the air-pump K, 
with the communicating box M between it and the 
pump I, are all immerfed. in the cold water of the con¬ 
denfing ciftern. The box L is made flat, broad, and 
fhallow, in order to increafe its furface and accelerate 
the condenfation. But that this may be performed 
with the greateft expedition, a fmail pipe H, open be¬ 
low (but occafionally flopped by a plug valve j is infert- 
ed laterally into the eduCtion-pipe G, and then divides 
into two branches; one of which reaches within a foot 
or two of the upper valve N, and the other approaches 
as near to the valve F. 

As it is intended by this conftruCfion to give the pif¬ 
ton a ftrong impulfe in both directions, it will not be 

proper 
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r.N-r>:i> proper to fufpend its rod by a chain from the great 
I.npine. beam ; for it muft not only pull down that end of the 
beam, but alfo pu(h it upwards. It may indeed be 
fufpended by double chains like the pi (tons of the en¬ 
gines for extinguifhing fires ; and Mr Watt has accor¬ 
dingly done fo in fome of his engines. But in his draw¬ 
ing from which this figure is copied, he has communi¬ 
cated the force of the pifton to the beam by means of 
a toothed rack 00, which engages or works in the 
toothed feftor QOjon the end of the beam. The rea¬ 
der will underttand, without any farther explanation, 
how the impulfe given to the pifton in either direction 
is thus tranfmitted to the beam without diminution. 
The fly XX, with its pinion Y, which alfo works in 
the toothed arch may be fuppofed to be temoved 

for the prefent, and will be confidered afterwards. 

We {hall take the prefent opportunity of defcribing 
Mr Watt’s method of communicating the force of the 
lleam-engine to any machine of the rotatory kind. 
VV reprefents the rim and arms of a very large and 
heavy metalline fly. On its axis is rhe concentric 
toothed wheel U. There is attached to the end of the 
great beam a ftrong and fliff rod TT, to the lower end 
of which a toothed wheel W is firmly fixed by two 
bolts, fo that it cannot turn round. This wheel is of 
the fame fize and in the fame vertical plane with the 
wheel U; and an iron link or flrap (which cannot be 
feen here, becaufe it is on the other fide cf the two 
wheels) conneds the centres of the two wheels fo that 
the one cannot quit the other. The engine being in 
the pofition reprefented in the figure, fuppofe the fly to 
be turned once round by any external force in the di¬ 
rection of the darts. It is plain, that fince the toothed 
wheels cannot quit each other, being kept together by 
the link, the inner half (that is, the half next the cylin¬ 
der) of the wheel U will work on the inner half of the 
wheel W, fo that at the end of the revolution of the 
fly the wheel W mud have got to the top of the wheel 
U, and the outer end of the beam mull be raifed to its 
higheft pofition. The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W and the beam connected with it to 
their firfl politions ; and thus every two revolutions 
of the fly will make a complete period cf the beam’s re¬ 
ciprocating movements. Now, in Head of fuppofing the 
fly to dtive the beam, let the beam drive the fly. The 
motions rnufl be perfectly the fame, and the afcent or 
defcent of the pilton will produce one revolution of 
the fly. 

A fide view of this apparatus is given in fig. 12. 
marked by the fame letters of reference. This fhows 
the lituatinn of parts which were fore-fhortened in fig. 
11. particularly the dsfcending branch C of the fteam 
pipe, and the fituation and communications of the two 
pumps K and I. 8, 8 is the horizontal part of the fteam 
pipe. 9 is a part of it whofe box is reprefented by the 
dark circle of fig. 11. D is the box of the fteam 
clack, and the little circle at its corner reprefents the 
end of the axis which turns it, as will be defcribed af¬ 
terwards. N is the place of the upper eduCticn valve. 
A part only of the upper eduCtiou-pipe G is reprefent¬ 
ed, the reft being cut olF, becaufe it would have covered 
the defcending fteam pipe CC. When continued 
down, it comes between the eye and the box E of the 
lower fteam valve,, and the box F cf the lower educ¬ 
tion-valve. 


Let us now trace the operation of this machine Steam- 
through all its fteps. Recurring to fig. 11. let us fup- 
pofe that the lower part of the cylinder BB is exhauft- 
ed of ail elaftic fluids ; that the upper fleam valve 1) and 
the lower eduffion valve F are open, and that the lower 
fteam valve E and upper eduction valve N are fliut. It hr 
evident that the pifton muft be preffed toward the bottom 
of the cylinder, and muft pull down the end of the work¬ 
ing Learn by means of the toothed rack OO and feiftor 
QC^j caufing the ether end of the beam to urge f >r- 
waid the machinery with which it is connected. W 1 en 
the pifton arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
valves D and F are ftrat by the plug frame, and E and 
N are opened. By this laft palfage the fteam get. into 
the eduCtion-pipe, where it meets with the injection 
water, and is rapidly condenfed. The fteam from the 
boiler enters at the fame time by E, and prefling on 
the lower fide of the pifton, forces it upwards, and by 
means of the toothed rack 00 and toothed feftor Q()__ 
forces up that end of the working beam, and caufes the 
other end to urge forward the machinery with which 
it is connected : and in this manner the operation of the 
engine may be continued for ever. 

The injection water is continually running into the 
eduflion-pipe, becaufe condenfation is continually go¬ 
ing on, and therefore there is a continual atmofpherie 
preffure to produce a jet. The air which is difengaged 
from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated only 
during the rife of the pifton cf the air-pump K. When 
this is very copious, it renders a very large air-pump 
neceffary; and in fome fttuations Mr Watt has been 
obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked by each 
arm of the beam. This in every cafe expends a very 
confiderable portion of the power, for the air-pump is 
always wot king againft the whole preffure of the atmo- 
fphere. 

It is evident that this form of the engine, by main¬ 
taining an almoft conftant and uninterrupted impul- 
fion, is much fitter for driving any machinery of conti¬ 
nued motion than any of the former engines, whfth 
were inactive during half of their motion. It does not, 
however, feem to have this fuperiority when employed, 
to draw water: But it is equally fitted for this tail;,. 

Let the engine be loaded with twice as much as would 
be proper for it if a fingle ftreke engine, and let a fly 
be conneifted with it. Then it is plain that the power 
of the engine during die rife of the fteam pifton will 
be accumulated in the fly ; and this, in conjunction with 
the power of the engine during the defcent of the fteam. 
pifton, will be equal to the whole load of water. 

In fpeaking of the fteam and edudlion valves, we faid 
that they were all puppet valves. Mr Watt employed 
cocks, and alfo Aiding valves, fuch as the regulator or 
fleam-valves of the old engines. But he found them 
always lofe their tightnei's after a fhort time. This is 
not furprifmg, when we confider that they are always 
perfectly dry, and almoft burning hot. He was therefore 
obliged to change them all for puppet clacks, which, 
when truly ground and nicely fitted in their motions 
at firft, are not found to go out of order by any length 
of time. Other engineers now univerfally ufe them in 
the old form cf the lleam-engine, without the fame 
reafons, and merely by fervile and ignorant imitation. 

The uay in which Mr Watt opens and fhuts thefe 
valves is as follov s. Eig. 13. reprefents a clack with 

its. 
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its feat and box, Su-ppofe-it one of the eduction valves. 
HH is part of the pipe which introduces the fteam, and 
GG is the upper part of the pipe which communicates 
with the condenfer. At EE may be obferved a piece 
more faintly (haded than the furrounding parts. This 
is the feat ot the valve, and is a brafs or bell-metal ring 
turned conical on the outfide, fo as to fit exaftly into a 
conical part of the pipe G G. Thefe two pieces are 
fitted by grinding ; and the cone being of a long taper, 
the ring (ticks firmly in it, efpecially after having been 
there for fome time and united by ruft. The clack it. 
felf is a ftrong br-afs plate D,_ turned conical on the 
edge, fo as to fit the conical or Hoping inner edge of 
the feat. Thefe are, very nicely ground on each other 
with emery. This conical joining is much more o.btnfe 
than the outer fide of the ring-,; fo that although the 
joint is air-tight, the two pieces do not flick ftrongly 
together. The clack has a round tail D G, which is 
freely moveable up and down in the hole of a crofs 
piece F F. On the upper fide of the valve is. a ftrong 
piece of metal U C firmly joined to it, one fide of 
which is formed into a toothed rack. A is the fedlion 
of an iron axle which turns in holes in the oppofite 
Tides of the valve-box, where it is nicely fitted by 
grinding, fo as to be air-tight. Collets of thick 
leather, well foaked in melted tallow and rofin, are 
ferewed on the outfide of thefe holes to prevent all in- 
grefi of air. One end of this axis projects, a good way 
without the box-, and carries a.fpanner or handle* which 
is, moved by the plug-frame. To this axis is fixed, a 
ftrong piece-of metal B, the edge of which is formed 
into an arch of a circle having the axis A in. its centre, 
and is cut into teeth, which work in the teeth of the 
rack DC. K is a cover which is fixed by fc.rews; to 
the top, of the box H J J H, and may be taken off in 
order to get at the valve when it needs repairs. 

From this defeription it is eafy to fee that by turn¬ 
ing the handle which is on the axi$vA> the fe< 3 or B 
muft lift up the valve by means of its toothed rack D C, 
till the upper end of the rack touch the knob or but- 
- ton K. Turning the handle in the oppofite direction 
brings the valve down again to its feat., 

This valve is extremely tight. But in order-to open 
it for the pafiage of the fteam, we muft exert a force 
equal to the preflure of the atmofphere. This in a large 
engine is a very great weight. A valve of fix inches 
diameter ftiftains a preflure not Iefs than 400 pounds. 
But this force is quite momentary, and hardly, impedes 
the motion of the engine ; for the inftant the valve is de¬ 
tached from its feat, although it has not moved the 
1 ooth part of an inch, the preflure is over. Even this 
little inconvenience has been removed by a delicate 
thought of Mr Watt. He has put the fpanner in fuch 
a. pofition when it bfgins to raife the valve, that its-me¬ 
chanical energy is almoft infinitely great. Let Q__R 
(fig. 14.) be part of the plug frame defeending, and P 
one. of its pins juft going to lay hold of the fpanner N O 
moveable round the axis N, On the fame axis is ano¬ 
ther arm NM conne&ed by a joint with the leader 
ML, which is connefted alfo by a joint with. the fpan¬ 
ner L A that is on the axis A of the feftor within the 
valve-box. Therefore when the pin P puftles down 
the fpanner N O, the arm NM moves fidewife and pulls 
down the fpanner A L, by means of the connecting rod. 
Things are fo difpofed, that when the cock is (hut, L M 
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and M N are in one ftraight line. The intelligent me- fcrexin- 
chanic will perceive that, in this pofition, the force of Engine, 
the lever O NM isinfuperable. It has this further ad- 
vantage, that if any thing Ihould tend to force open the 
valve, it would be ineffectual j for no force exerted at 
A, and tranfmitted by the rod LM, can poffibly pufti 
the joint M out of its pofition. Of fuch importance is it 
to practical mechanics, that its profeflbrs (hould be per- 
fons of penetration as well as knowledge. Yet this cir- 
cumftance is unheeded by hundreds who have iervilely 
copiedfrom Mr Watt, as may he feen in every engine that 
is puffed on the public as a diicovery and an improve¬ 
ment. When thefe puppet valves have been introduced in¬ 
to the common engine, we have not feen one inftance 
where this has been attended to ; certainly becaufe its 
utility has not been obferved : and there is one fituation 
where it is of more confequence than in Mr Watt’s en¬ 
gine, viz. in the injeflion-cock. Here the v-alve is drawn 
back into a box, where the water isfo aukwardly difpo¬ 
fed round it that it can hardly get out of its way, and 
where the preflure even exceeds that of the atmofphere. 

Indeed this particular fubftitution of the button-valve 
for the cock is moil injudicious. 

We poftponed any account of the office of the fly 
XX (fig. 11.), as it is not of ufe in an engine regulated 
by the fly V V. The fly X X is only for regulating 
the reciprocating motion of the beam when the fteam is 
not admitted during the whole defeent of the pifton. 

This, it evidently muft render more uniform, accumula¬ 
ting a momentum equal to the whole preflure of the full 
fupply of fteam, and then (haring it with the beam 
during the reft of the defeent of the pifton. 

When a perfon properly (killed in mechanics and . 7 * 
chemiftry reviews thefe different forms of Mr Watt’s °f 

fleam-engine, he will eafily perceive them fufeeptible of ^ce great 
many intermediate forms, in which any one or more of improvc- 
the diftingu 1 fhing improvements may be employed. The menu, 
firft great improvement was the condenlation in afepa- 
rate veffel. This- increafed the original powers of the 
engine, giving to the atmofpherie. preflure and to the 
counter weight their full energy; at the- fame time 
the watte of fteam is greatly diminiftied. The next im¬ 
provement by employing the preflure of the fteam in- 
ttead of that of the atmofphere, aimed only at a ftill 
farther diminution of,the wafte; but was fertile in ad¬ 
vantages, rendering the machine more manageable, and 
particularly enabling us at all times, and without trou¬ 
ble, to fuit the power of the engine to its load of work, 
however variable and increafing,; and brought into view 
a very interefting propofttion in the mechanical theory 
of the engine, viz. that the whole performance of a 
given quantity of fteam may be augmented by admitting 
it into the cylinder only during a part of;the- pifton’s 
motion. Mr-Watt has varied the application of this 
propofttion in-a thoufand ways ; and there is, nothing 
about the machine which gives more employment to the 
fagacity and judgment of the engineer. The third 
improvement of the douWfe impulfe may ,be confidered 
as the finifhing.touch given to the-engine, ar.d renders 
it as uniform in its action as any, water-wheel. In-the 
engine in its molt perfect form there does not feem to 
be above one-fourth of the- fteam wafted by warming 
the a p.paratus; fo :th at it is n&tpojftble to make it one-fourth 
part more powerful than it is at- prefent. The only 
thing that fe$ms fufceptible of confiderable improvement 
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is the great beam. The enormous ftrains exerted on 
its arms require a proportional ftrength. This requires 
a vaft mafs of matter, not lefs indeed in -an engine with 
a cylinder of 54 indies than three tons and a half, 
moving with the velocity of three feet in a fecond, 
which mull be communicated in about halt a fecond. 
This mafs mull be brought inro motion from a date of 
reft, mull again be brought to reft, again into motion, 

, and again to reft, to complete the period of a itroke. 
This confumes much power ; and Mr Watt has not been 
able to load an engine with more than 10 or 11 pounds 
on the inch and preferve a fufficient quantity of motion, 
fo as to make 12 or 15 fix-feet ftrokes in a fecond. 
Many attempts have been made to leilen this mafs by 
ufing a light framed wheel, or a light frame of carpen¬ 
try, in place of a foiid beam. Thefe have generally 
been conllruCted by perfons ignorant of the true feiea- 
tific principles of carpentry, and have fared according¬ 
ly. Mr Watt has made fimilar attempts; but found, 
that although at firft they were abundantly ftrong, yet 
after a (hurt time’s employment the (traps and bolts 
with which the wooden parti were connected cut their 
way into the wood, and the framing grew loofe in the 
joints, and, without giving any warning, went to pieces 
in an inft.mr. A f lid maffy fimple beam, of fufficient 
ftrength, bends, and fenfibly complains (as the carpen¬ 
ters exprefs it), before it breaks. In all great engines, 
therefore, fuch only are employed, and in fmaller en¬ 
gines he fometimes ufes caft-iron wheels or pulleys ; nay, 
he frequently ufes no beam or equivalent whatever, but 
employs the fleam pifton-rod to drive the machinery to 
which the engine is applied. 

We prefume that our thinking readers will not be 
difpleafed with this rational hiftory of the progrefs of 
this engine in the hands of its ingenious and worthy in¬ 
ventor. We owe it to the communications of a friend, 
well acquainted with him, and able to judge of his 
merits. The public fee him always affociated with the 
no lefs celebrated mechanic and philofopherMr Boulton 
of Soho near Birmingham (fee Soho). They have {ha¬ 
red the royal patent from the beginning ; and the al¬ 
liance is equally honourable to both. 

The advantages derived from the patent-right fliew 
both the fuperioiity cf the engine and the liberal minds 
of the proprietors. They ereCt the engines at the ex¬ 
pence of the employers, or give working drafts of all 
the parts, with inllruCtions, by which any refident en¬ 
gineer may execute the work. The employers feleCt 
the beft engine of the ordinary kind in the kingdom, 
compare the quantities of fuel expended by each, and 
pay to MefTrs Watt and Boulton one-third of the an¬ 
nual favings for a certain term of years. By this the 
patentees are excited to do their utmoft to make the 
engine perfect ; and the employer pays in proportion to 
the advantage he derives from it. 

It may not be here improper to ftate the aCtual per¬ 
formance of feme of thefe engines, as they have been 
afeertained by experiment. 

An engine having a cylinder of 31 inches in diame¬ 
ter, and making 17 double ftrokes per minute, performs 
the work of forty horfes working night and day (for 
which three relays or 120 horfes mull be kept), and 
bums 11,000 pounds of Staffordfhire coal per day. A 
cylinder of 19 incites, making 25 ftrokes of 4 feet each 
per minute, perforins the work of 12 horfes working 
Vol. XVII. 


conftantiy, and' burns 3700 pounds of co.il- per J. y. 

A cylinder .cf 24inch.es, miking 22 ftrokes of 3 leer, 
burns 5500 pounds of coals, and is equivalent to the v “‘ 
conft int work of 20 horfes. And the patentees thi: k 
them elves authorized Jby experience to fay in general, 
that thefe engines will raife more than 20,000 cubic 
feet of water 24 feet high for every hundred weight cf 
good pit-coal confumed by them. 

In confequence of the great fuperiority of Mr Watt’s 
engines, both with refpeCl to economy and manageable- 
nefs, they have become of moft extenfive u'e ; and in 
every demand of manufaCtare on a great fcale they of¬ 
fer us an indefatigable fervant, whofe ftrength has no 77 
bounds. The greateft mechanical projcCt that ever en- Propofel 
gaged the attention of man was on the point of being 
executed by this machine. The States of Holland were Meer !>/ 
treating with Melfrs Watt and Boulton for draining the the fteam* 
Haerlem Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee : engine, 
and we doubt not but that it will be accomplifhed when¬ 
ever that nation has fufficiently recovered from the con- 
vultions of her revolution. Indeed fuch unlimited pow¬ 
ers are afforded by this engine, that the engineer now 
thinks that no talk can be propofed to him which he 
cannot execute with profit to his employer. 78 

No wonder then that all claffes of engineers have 3t * 
turned much of their attention to this engine ; and fee- ! empts f 
ing that it has done fo much, that they try to make it Mr'watt’s 
do ftill more. Numberlefs attempts have been made to engine in 
improve Mr Watt’s engine ; and it wou’d occupy a vo- general o£ 
lume to give an account of them, whilil that account * ltt ^ e a(l_ 
would do no more than indulge curiofity. Our engi- vanta 5 e * 
neers by profeffion are in general miferably deficient in 
that accurate knowledge of mechanics and of chemiltry 
which is neceffary for underftanding this machine ; and 
we have not heard of one in Great Britain who can be 
put on a par with the prefent patentees in this refpeCl. 

Moft of the attempts of engineers have been made with 
the humble view of availing themfelves of Mr Watt’s 
difeoveries, fo as to conftruCt a fteam-engine fuperior to 
Newcomen’s, and yet of a form fufficiently different 
from Watt’s to keep it without the reach of his patent. 

This they have in general accomplifhed by performing 
the condenfation In a place which, with a little ftretch 
of fancy, not unfrequent in a court of law, may be called 
part of the cylinder , ~ 

The fuccels of moft of thefe attempts has interfered And the 
fo little with the intereft of the patentees, that they. hcczU 
have not hindered the ereflion of many engines which has 
the law would have deemed encroachments. We think ^ 
it our duty to give our opinion on this fuhjeCt without 
referve. Thefe are moft expenfive undertakings, and 
few employers are able to judge accurately of the me¬ 
rits of a project prefented to them by an ingenious art- 
ift. They may fee the practicability of the fcheme, by 
having a general notion of the expanfion and condenfa¬ 
tion of fleam, and they may be mifled by the ingenuity 
apparent in the conllruCtion. The engineer himfelf is 
frequently the dupe of his own ingenuity ; and it is not 
always difhonefty, but frequently ignorance, which 
makes him prefer his own invention or (as he thinks it) 
improvement. It is a moft delicate engine, and requires 
much knowledge to fee what d ies and what does not 
improve its performance. We have gone into the pre¬ 
ceding minute inveftigation of Mr Watt’s progrefs w ith 
the exprefs purpofe of making our readers fully maflers 
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of it! principle:, and have more than once pointed out 
the real improvements, that they may be firmly fixed 
and always ready in the mind. By having recourfe to 
them, the reader may pronounce with confidence on the 
merits of any new conftradiion, and will net be decei¬ 
ved by the puffs of an ignorant or diffioneft engineer. 

We muft except from this general critieifm a con- 
ftrudtion by Mr Jonathan Hornblower near Briftol, on 
account of its fingularity, and the ingenuity and real 
1 fkill which appears in fbme particulars of its conftruc- 
uon. The following ffi&rt defeription will fufficiently 
explain its principle* and enable our readers to ap¬ 
preciate its merit. 

A and B (fig. 15.) reprefent two cylinders, of which 
icccrxxx. ^ j g t j ie ] ar g e fp A pi (ton moves in each, having their 
rods C and D moving through collars at E and F. 
Thefe cylinders may be fupplied with (team from the 
boiler by means of the fquare pipe G, which has a flanch 
to conn eft it with the reft of the (team-pipe. This 
fquare part is reprefented as branching off to both cy¬ 
linders. c and d are two cocks, which have handles 
and tumblers as ufual, worked by the plug-beam W. 
On the fore-fide (that is, the fide next the eye) of the 
cylinders is reprefented another communicating pipe, 
vvhofe fedticn is alio fquare or redlangular, having alfo 
two cocks a, b . The pipe Y, immediately under the 
cock £, eftabliffies a communication between the upper 
and lower parts of the finall cylinder B, by opening 
the cock b. There is a familar pipe on the other fide 
of the cylinder A* immediately under the cock d„ 
When the cocks c and a are open, and the cocks b and 
4 are ffiut, the fleam from the boiler has free admiffion 
into the upper part of the cylinder B, and the (team 
J'rom the lower part of B has free admiffion into the 
upper part of A ; but the upper part of each cylinder 
has no communication with its lower part. 

From the bottom of the great cylinder proceeds the 
edudion-pipe K, having a valve at its opening into the 
cylinder, which bends downwards, and is conneded with 
the conical condenfer L (c). The Condenfer is fixed 
on a hollow box. M, on which (land the pumps N and 
G for extrading the air and water j which laft runs 
along the trough T into a cillern U, from which it is 
raffed by the pump V for recruiting the boiler, being 
already nearly boiling hot. Immediately under the 
mndenfer there is a fpigot valve at S, over which is a 
£nall jet pipe, reaching to the bend of the edudion- 
pipe. The whole of the condenfing. apparatus is con¬ 
tained in a-ciftern R of cold water. A. fmall pipe P 
comes from the fide of the condenfer, and terminates on 
the bottom of the trough T, and is there covered with 
a valve Q_, which is kept tight by the water that is al¬ 
ways running over it. Laftly, the pump-rods X caufe 
the outer end of the beam to preponderate, fo that the 
quiefeeflt pofition of the beam is that reprefented in the 
figure, the piftons being at the top of the cylinders. 

Suppofe all the cocks open, and fteam coming in. 
(C.opioufly from the boiler, and no condenfation going on 
in L ; the fleam muft drive out all the air, and at laft 
follow it through- the valve Now (hut the valves b 
and d, and open the valve S of the condenfer. The 
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condenfation will immediately commence. There Is 
now no preffure on the under fide of the pifton of A, 
and it immedi.uely defeends. Tire communication be¬ 
tween the lower part of B and the upper part of A 
being open, the fleam will go from B into the fpace 
left by the pifton of A. It muft therefore expand, 
and its elatticity muft diminiffi, and will no longer ba¬ 
lance the preffure of the fteam above the pifton of B. 
This pifton therefore, if not with-held by the beam, 
would defeend till it is in equilibrio, having fleam of 
equal denfity above and below it. But it cannot de¬ 
feend fo far ; for the cylinder A is wider than B, and 
the arm of the beam at which its pifton hangs is longer- 
than the arm which fupports the pifton of B : therefore 
when the pifton of B has defeended as far as the beam 
will permit it, the fteam between the two piftons occu¬ 
pies a larger fpace than it did; when both piftons were 
at the tops of their cylinders. Its denflty, therefore, 
and its elafticity, diminiffi as its bulk increafes. It i-s 
therefore not a balance ; for the fteam on the upper-fide 
of B, and the pifton B, pulls at the beam with all the 
difference of thefe preffures. The flighted view of the 
fubjedt muft fhow the reader, that as the piftons de¬ 
feend, the fteam that is between them will grow conti¬ 
nually rarer and lefs elaftic, and that both piftons will 
pull the beam downwards. 

Suppofe now that each has reached the bottom of its 
cylinder. Shut the cock a and the edudtion cock at 
the bottom of A, and open the cocks b and d. The 
communication being now' eftablifted between the upper 
and lower part of each cylinder, nothing hinders the 
counter weight from raffffig the piftons to the top. Let 
them arrive there. The cylinder B is at this time fill¬ 
ed with fteam of the ordinary denfity, and the cylin¬ 
der A with an equal abfolute quantity of fteam, but 
expanded into a larger fpace. 

Shut the cocks b and d, and open the cock a, and 
the edudtion cock at the bottom of A ; the conden¬ 
fation will again operate, and the piftons defeend. And 
thus the operation may be repeated as long as fteam is 
fupplied ; and one full of the cylinder B of ordinary 
fteam is expended during each working ftn.ke. 

Let us now examine the power of this engine. It is 
evident, that when both piftons are at the top of their 
refpedtive cylinders, the adtive preffure (that is, the dif¬ 
ference of the preffure on its two fides) on the pifton 
of B > s nothing, while that on the pifton of A is equal 
to the full preffure of the atmofphere on its area. This, 
multiplied by the length of the arm by which it is fup- 
portedy gives its mechanical energy. As the piftons 
defeend, the preffure on the pifton of B increafes, while 
that on the pifton of A diminiffies. When b'-th are at 
the bottom, the preffure on the pifton ot B is at its 
maximum, and that on the pifton of A at its mini- 
mum. 

Mr Hornblower faw that this muft be a beneficial, 
employment of fteam, and preferable to the piadfice of 
condenling it while its full elafticity remained ; but he 
has not conlider.ed it with, the attention necelfary for 
ascertaining the advantage with precifion. 

Let a. and b reprefent the areas of the piftons of A 

and. 
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(c) This, however, was flopped by Watt’s patent; .and the condenfation nuift.be performed as in Newcomen’s 
^Tigjne^or at leaft.in.the cylinder A*., 
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an<l B, and let * and fi be the lengths of the arms by 
which they are fupported. It is evident, that when 
both piftons have arrived at the bottoms of their cylin¬ 
ders, the capacities cf the cylinders are as a * and b $• 
Let this be the ratio of m to i. Let g b i k (hg. i6.) 
and l m n o be two cylinders of equal length, communi¬ 
cating with each other, and fitted with a pifton-rod^ y, 
on which are fixed two piftons a a and b b, whole areas 
are as m and i. Let the diitance between the piftons 
be precifely equal to the height of each cylinder, whicn 
height we (hail call h. Let x be the fpace g b or b a , 
through which the piftons have defcended. Let the 
upper cylinder communicate with the boiler, and the 
lower cylinder with the condenfer or vacuum V. 

Any perfon in the leaft converfant in mechanics and 
pneumatics will clearly fee that the ftrain or preffure 
on the pifton rod p q is precifely the fame with the uni¬ 
ted energies of the two pifton rods of Mr Hornblower’s 
engine, by which they tend to turn the working beam 
round its axis. 

The bafe of the upper cylinder being t, and its height 
its capacity or bulk is i h or h ; and this expreffes 
the natural bulk of the fleam which formerly filled it, 
and is now expanded into the fpace b blaamib. The 
part b h i b is plainly ~ h — x, and the part l a am is 

— jc. The whole fpa ce ther efore is m x -j- b — x, 

— h +mx-~x, or h -f m— i x. Therefore the den- 

h 

fity of the fleam between the piftons is - --- 

1 h -j- w — I x 

Let p be the downward preffure of the fleam from 

the boiler on the upper pifton b b. This pifton is alfo 

preffed up with a force = p ~ * ■ ■ —- t =*~ by the fleam 

r r h 4- m — ix 

therefore, on the whole, 
h 
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accumulated preffure?, that we may compare it with the 
conftant prell'ure on a fingle pifton-. 

We may do this by conudering the momentary pref- 
p h 

fure p 4 -“7-, a s equal to the ordinate GF, 
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H b, or M c, of a curve F be (fig. io.}, which has for 
its axis the line GM equal to h the height cf our cy¬ 
linder. Call this ordinate y. We have y — p 


P h . 


and y — p ~ • 


p h 


— • Now it is plain that 


-i 

ph 


It is 


between the piftons. 

preffed downward with a force 

The lower pifton a a, having a vacuum below it, is pref- 

m h 


-* is the ordinate of an equilateral hyperbola, 
- -f x 

of which p h is the power cr recftangle of the ordinate 
and abfeifs, and of which the abfeifs reckoned from the 

centre is — -— + x. Therefore make G E = *, and 
m —i 

draw D E A parallel to M G, and make EA = ^ 

m —i 

= — -The curve F b c is an equilateral hyperbola, 

m —i 

having A for its centre and A D for its affymptote. 
Draw the other affymptote AB, and its k ordinate FB. 
Since the power of the hyperbola is = p fx, = GEDM 
(for GE = p, and GM = h ); and fince all the inferi- 
bed redtangles, fuch as AEFB, are equal to p h, it fol¬ 
lows that AEFB is equal to GEDM, and that thfc 
area ABFrDA is equal to the area GFcMG, which 
expreffes the accumulated preffure in Hornblower’s en- 
gine. 

We can now compute the accumulated preffure very 


ore, on tne wnoie, , A n \ 

/ h \ eafily. It is evidently —p h X h + L.— 

\ b + m — i */ The intelligent reader cannot butobferve that tl 


O.y 

The intelligent reader cannot but obferve that this is The acc ^ 
precifely the fame with the accumulated preffure of a mutated 
quantity of fleam admitted in the beginnig, and flop- preffure 
ped in Mr Watt’s method, when the pifton has defeend- th , e fam « 
ed through the mth part of the cylinder. In con ft- 
dering Mr Hornblower’s engine, the thing was pre- Watt's cu« 
fented in fo different a form that we did not perceive g; ne , 
the analogy at firll, and we were furprifed at the refult. 

We could not help even regretting it, br caufe it had the 
appearance of a new principle and an improvement-; «, 
and we doubt not but that it appeared fo to the in¬ 
genious author; for we have had fuch proofs of his 
liberality of mind as permit us not to fuppofe that he 
faw it from the beginning, and availed himfelf of the 
difficulty of tracing the analogy. And as the thing 
may miflead others in the fame way, we have done a 
fervice to the public by Ihowing that this engine, fo 
coftly and fo difficult in its conflruilion, is no way fu- 
perior in power to Mr Watt’s fimple method of flop¬ 
ping the fleam. It is even inferior, becaufe there mull 
be a condenfation in the communicating pafihges. W& 
may add, that if the condenfation is performed in the 
cylinder A, which it muft be unlefs with the permif- 
fion of Watt and Boulton, the engine cannot be much 
fuperior to a common engine ; for much of the fleam 
from below B will be condenfed between the piftons by 
the coldnefs of the cylinder A ; and this diminifhes the 
.5 E 2 dowa* 


fed downwards with a force = p ■ 


There- 


■ I X 


fore the whole preffure on the pifton rod downwards is 
m h b \ ( 

=t (■ 


= '( 


I + 


h m — 


ix b 4 - m — i x/ 


= 

r — I x' 


p + 


h ~\-m 
phra— i 
h -+- m — lx 


* + 


ph 


'k -f“ 

#/<- A 

This then is the momentary preffure on the pifton 
rod correfponding to its delcent x from its higheft pofi- 
tion. When the piftons are in their higheft pofttion, 
tills preffure is equal to m p. When they are in their 


lowed pofttion, it is = p 


2 m 


Here therefore is an 


acceffion of power. In the beginning the preffure is 
greater than on a fingle pifton in the proportion of m to 
i ; and at the end of the ftroke, where the preffure is 
weakeft, it is ftill much greater than the preffure on a 
fingle pifton. Thus, if m be 4, the preffure at the be- 

ginning of the ftroke is 4 p, and at the end it is J- p , al- 

moft double, and in all intermediate pofitions it is great¬ 
er. It is worth while to obtain the fum total of all the 
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-Still, how¬ 
ever, the 
engine dis¬ 
covers in¬ 
genuity 
%pd fkili, 
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downward preffure on A more than it increafes the by the cold' of the vanes, the impulfe is exceedingly 
downward preffure on B. We learn however that, by feeble, and the expence of fleam, fo as to produce any 
confining the condenfation to a fmall part of the cylinder ferviceable impulfe, is enormous. Mr Watt, among 
A, Mr Hornblower has erefted engines clear of Mr his firft fpeculations on the fleam-engine, made fome 
Watt’s patent, which are confiderably fuperior to New- attempts of this kind. One in particular was uncom 


The great- 
nft im¬ 
provement 
is the fra¬ 
ming of 
the work¬ 
ing beam. 


comen’s: fo has Mr Symington. 

,We faid that there was much ingenuity and real fkili 
obfervable in many particulars of this engine. The 
difpolition and connexion of the cylinders, and the 
whole condenfmg apparatus, are.contrived with peculiar 
neatnefs. The cocks are very ingenious ; they are 
compofod of two flat circular plates ground very true 
to each other, and one of them turns round on a pin 
through their centres $, each is pierced with three Sec¬ 
toral apertures, exaftly correfponding with each other, 
and occupying a little lefs than one half of their fur- 
faces. By turning the moveable plate fo that the aper¬ 
tures coincide, a large paffage is opened for the fleam ; 
and by turning it fo that the folid of the one covers the 
aperture of the other, the cock is fliut. Such regula¬ 
tors are now very common in the caft iron ftoves for 
tvaiming rooms. 

Mr Hornblower’s contrivance for making the collars 
for the pifton rods air-tight is alfo uncommonly inge¬ 
nious; This collar is in faff two, at a fmall diftance 
from each other. A fmall pipe, branching off from the 
main fleam-pipe,, communicates with the fpace between 
the collars. This ft.eam,. being a little ftronger than 
the preffure of the atmofphere, effeftually hinders the 
air from penetrating by the upper collar ; and though a 
little fleam fhould get through the lower collar into 
the cylinder A, it can do no harm.. We fee many cafes 
m which this pretty contrivance may be of fignal fer- 
vice. 

But it is in the framing of the great working beam 
that Mr Hornblo'wer’s fcientific knowledge is moil con- 
f ucdous ; and we have no hefitation in affirming that it 
is ftronger than a beam of the common form, and con¬ 
taining twenty times its quantity of timber. There is 
hardly a part of it expofed to a tranverfe ftrain, if we 
except the ftrain of the pump V on the ftrutt by which 
it is worked. Every piece is either pulffed or pulled 
in the direction of its length. We only fear that the. 


Steam- 
Engine, 
Steam- 
Kitchen. 
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Mr Watt’s 


ill 

monly ingenious. It confifted of a drum turning air¬ 
tight within another, with cavities fo difpofed that there pro^^a*" 
was a conftant and great preffure urging it in one direc- circular 
tion. , But no packing of the common kind could pre- motion by 
ferveit air-tight with' fufficient mobility. He fucceeded lkamun-1 
by immerfing it in mercury, or in an amalgam which ^ uccc ^ u k- 
remained fluid in the heat of boiling water ; but the 
continual trituration foon calcined the fluid and rendered 
it ufelefs. He then tried Parent’s or Dr Barker’s mill, 
inclofingthe arms in a metal drum, which was immer- 
fed in cold water. The fleam ruftied rapidly along the- 
pipe which was the axis, and it was hoped that a great 
readhon would have -been exerted at the ends of the 
arms j but it was almoit nothing. The reafon feenrs 
to be, that the greateft part of the fleam was condenfed 
in the cold arms. It was then tried in a drum kept 
boiling hot; but the impulfe was no-w very fmall in 
comparifon with the expence of fleam. This muft be 
the cafe. 

Mr Watt has deferibed. in his Ipecification to the pa¬ 
tent office fome contrivances for producing a circular 
motion by the immediate adtion of the fleam. Some 
of thefe produce alternate motions, and are perfedlly 
analogous to his double ftroke engine. Others produce a 
continued motion. But he, has not given fuch a de- 
feription of his valves for this purpofe as can enable an 
engineer to conftrudt one of them. From any guefs 
that we can form, we think thejnachine very imperfedt} 
and we do nst find that Mr Watt has ever eredted a * 
continuous circular engine. He has doubtlefs found Sti u ^ 
all his attempts inferior to the reciprocating engine with cafe is not, 
a fly. A very crude fcheme of this kind may be feen defperate, 
in the tranfadtions of the Royal Society of Dublin, for diffe- 
1787. But although our attempts have hitherto r ^ n . t pnn " 
failed, we hope that the cafe is not yet defperate : b e P Employ. 
We fee different principles which have not yet been era- e d. 
ployed. 

Wefhall conclude our account of this noble engine w k.* 

•. 1 1 r * . 1- _ . n tr xtt . . ** r n ns I-VAr W Rtt £ 


bolts which, eonnedt the upper beam with the two iron with obferving, that Mr Watt’sform fuggefts the con- engine fue- 

* 1 * 1 . 1 1.. 1 • 1 1 v n rt • * _ r . _ 11 . ? . o 


bars under its ends will work loofe in their holes,.and 
rear out the wood which lies between them. We would 
propofe to fubftiti’te an iron bar for the whole of this 
upper beam. This working beam highly deferves the 
attention of all carpenters and engineers.. We have 


ftrudHon of an excellent air-pump. A large veffel gefts the' 
may be made to communicate with a boiler at one fide, conftruc- 
and with the pump-receiver on the other, and alfo with tlono fan. 
a condenfer. Suppofe this veffel of ten times the ca- exc _ e ent 
pacity of the receiver : fill it with fleam from the boiler, air * >UmPr ' 


that opinion of Mr Hornblower’s knowledge and talents,, and drive out the air from it; then open its communica- 
that we are confident that he will fee the fairnefs of our tion with the receiver and the condenfer. This will rarefy 
examination of his engine, and we truft to his candour the air of the receiver 1© times. Repeating the opera- 


*3 

The reci¬ 
procating 
motion of 
the fteam-- 
engine is a, 
«5efe<ft ftill 
to be reme¬ 
died. 


for an excufe for our criticifm. 


tion will rarefy it 100 times ; the third operation will 


The reciprocating motion of the fleam-engine has rarefy it-1000 times; the fourth 10,000 times, &c. All 
always been confidered as a great defedlfor though it this may be done in half a.minute 
be now obviated by eonnedling ic with a fly,,yet, urn- 017 r - T> 
lefs it is an engine of double ftroke, this fly mull be an 
enormous mat's of matter moving with great velocity. 

Any accident happening to it would produce dreadful 
effeifts; A part of the rim-detaching icfelf would.have 
the force of a bomb, and no building.could withftand it. 

Many attempts have been made to produce a circular 
motion at once by^ the fteam. It has been made to 
blow on the vanes of a wheel of various forms. But 
she rrJitjr of fleam is fuch, that even if none is.condenfed 


S TEAM-Kitchen. Ever fince Dr Papin contrived his 

digefter (about the year 1690), fchemes have been pro- 
pofed for dreffing victuals by the fleam of boiling water. 
A philofophical club ufed to dine at Saltero’s coffee- 
houfe, Chelfea, about 30 years ago, and had their 
viftuals dreffed by hanging them in the boiler of the 
fteam-egine. which railes water tor the fupply of Pi- 
cadilly and . its neighbourhood. They were complete-, 
ly dreffed," and both expedicioufly and with high fla- . 
vour. 

A Ratenia 
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Steam- 4 patent was lately obtained for an apparatus for hours, expending about three hundred weight of coals, 

Kitchen, this purpofe by a tin-man in London ; we think of the as they were formerly in eight hours, expending near 
name of Tate. They are made on a much more effec- 18 hundred weight of coals. Mr Gre s o y, the inven¬ 
tive plan by Gregory, an ingenious tradefman in Edin- tor of this fleam-heater, has obtained (in company with 
burgh, and a^e coming into very general ufe. Mr Scott plumber, Edinburgh) a patent for the inven- 

Ii is well known to the philofopher that the fleam tion; and we are perfuaded that it will come into very- 
of boiling water contains a prodigious quantity of heat, general ufe for many ilmikr purpr.fes. The dyer.-, 
which it retains in a latent ftate ready to be faithfully hatmakers, and many other manufaflurers, have occa- 
accounted for, and communicated to any colder body. Aon for large vats kept in a continual heat; and there 
Every cook knows the great fcalding power of fleam, feems no way fo effectual. 

and is difpofed to think that it is much better than Indeed when we reflect ferioufiy on the fubjeff, we 
boiling water. This, however, is a miftake ; for it fee that this method has immenfe advantages conlideredTi 
will raife the thermometer no higher than the water merely as a mode of applying heat- The fleam may 
from which it comes. But we can affure the cook, that be applied to the veflel containing the vidluals in every 
if he make the fleam from the fpout of a tea-kettle pafs part of its fuiface : it may either be made to enter the 
through a great body of cold water, it will be conden- veflel, and apply itfelf immediately to the piece cf meat: 
fed or changed into water; and when one pound of water that is to be dreffed, and this without any rilk of fcorch- 
has in this manner been boiled off,-it will hive heated ing or overdoing—And it will give out about 4?-} of 
the mafs of cold water as much as if we had thrown into the heat which it contains, and will do this only if 
it feven or eight hundred pounds of boiling hot water, it be wanted; fo that no heat whatever is wafted" 

If, therefore, a boiler be properly fitted up in a fui- except what is required for heating the apparatus, 
nace, and if the fleam of the w ater boiling in it be con- Experience (hews that this is a mere trifle in com. 
veyed by a pipe into a pan containing vifluals to be parifon of what was fupp >fed neceffary. But with 
dreffed, every thing can be cooked that requires no an open fire we only apply the flame and hot air to the 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water : And bottom and part of the fides of our boiling veffels: and 
this will be done without any rilk of fcorching, or any this application is hurried in the extreme ; for to make 
kind of overheating, which frequently fpoils our difhes, a great heat, we muft have a great fire, which requires 
and proceeds from the burning heat of air coming to a prodigious and moft rapid current of air. This air 
thofe parts of the pot or pan which is not filled with touches our pans but for a moment, imparts to tbem- 
liquor, and is covered only with a film, which quickly but a fmall portion of its heat; and, we are perfuaded' 

burns and taints the whole difh. Nor will the cook that three-fourths of the heat is carried up the chirm 

be fcorched by the great heat of the open fire that is ney, and efcapes in pure wafee, while another great 
neceffary for dreffing at once a number of difhes, nor portion beams out into the kitchen to the great an- 
have bis perfon and clothes foiled by the fmoke and noyance of the fcorched cook. We think, therefore, 
foot unavoidable in the cooking on an open fire. In- that a page or two of this work will not be thrown 
deed the whole procefs is io neat, fo manageable, away in the defeription of a contrivance by which a fa- 
fo open to infpedtion, and fo cleanly, that it need neither ving may be made to the entertainer, and the providing 
fatigue nor offend the delicacy of the niceft lady. the pleafures of his table prove a lei's fatiguing talk to 

We had great doubts, when we firft heard of this as this valuable corps of praftical chemifts. 

a general mode of cookety, as to its economy ; we had Let A reprefent a kitchen-boikr, either properly fit- Pbte- 

r.one as to its efficacy. We thought that the fleam, ted up in a furnace, with its proper fire-place, afh-pit, cwrarxo-*. 

and confequently the fuel expended, mufl be vaftly great- and flue, or fet on a tripod on the open fire, or built 
er than by the immediate ufe of an open fire ; but we up in the general fire-place. The fleam-pipe BC rifes 
have feen a large tavern dinner expeditioufly dreffed in from the cover of this boiler, and then is led away with 
this manner, feemrngly with much lefs fuel than in the a gentle afeent in any convenient direAion. C repre¬ 
common method. The following Ample narration of fents the feftion of this conducing fleam-pipe. Branches.. 
fads will {how the fuperiority. In a paper manufadure are taken off from the fide at proper diftances. One 
near Edinburgh, the vats containing the pulp into of thefe is reprefented at CDE, fumilhed with a cock, 
which the frames are dipped are about fix feet dia- I*» and having a taper nozzle E, fitted by grinding in- 
meter, and contain above 200 gallons. This is brought to a conical piece F, which communicates with an up-- 
to a proper heat by means of a fmall cockle or fur- right pipe GH, which is foldered to the fide of the 
nace in the middle of the liquor. This is heated by Hewing veil'd PQjlS, communicating with it by the 
patting in about one hundred we'ght of coals about fhort pipe I. The veflel is fitted with a cover OT, 
eight o’clock in the evening, and continuing this till having a ftaple handle V. The. piece of meat M is laid; 
four next working, renewing the fuel as it barns away, on a tin plate grate K.L, pierced with holes like a cul-. 

This method was lately changed for a fleam heater, lender, and Handing on three Ihort feet n n n. 

A furnace, having a boiler of five or fix feet diameter The fleam from the boiler coupes in by the pipe I, 

and three feet deep, is heated about one o’cloek in and is condenfed by the meat and by the fides of the 
the movning with two hundred weight of coals, and veflel, communicating to them all its heat. What is 
the water kept in brilk ebullition. Pipes go off from not fo condenfed efcapes between the veflel and its co- 
this boiler to fix vats, fome of w'hich are at 90 feet di- ver. Tile condenfed water lies on the bottom of the : 
fiance. It is conveyed into a flat box or veflel in the veflel, mixed with a. very fmall quantity of gravy and 
ruidft of the pulp where it condenfes, imparting its heat fatty matter from the vidtuals. Frequently, inltead of 
to the fides of the box, and thus heats the furrounding a cover, another ftew-veiiel with a cullender bottom is 
pulp. Thefe fix vats are as completely he'ated in three, fet on this one, the bottom of the one fitting the month 
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of the other ; and it is obferved , that when this is done, 
the difh in the under veffel is more expeditioufly and 
better dreffed, and the upper dilh is more flowly, but as 
completely dewed. 

This defcription of one dewing veffel may ferve to 
give a notion of the whole ; only we muff obferve, that 
when broths, foups, and difhes whh made fauces or con¬ 
taining liquids, are to be dreffed, they mail be put in¬ 
to a fmaller veffel, which is fet into the veffel PQ_RS, 
and is fupported on three fliort feet, fo that there may 
be a fpace all round it of about an inch or three quar¬ 
ters of an inch. It is obferved, that difhes of this kind 
are not fo expeditioufly cooked as on an open fire, but 
as completely in the end, only requiring to be turned 
up now and then to mix the ingredients ; becaufe as the 
liquids in the inner veffel can never come into ebullition, 
unl’e-'s the fteam from the boiler be made of a danger¬ 
ous heat, and every thing be clofe confined, there can¬ 
not be any of that tumbling motion that we obferve in 
a boiling pot. 

The performance of this apparatus is far beyond any 
expectation we had formed of it. In one which we ex¬ 
amined, fix pans were dewing together by means of a 
boiler ic4 inches in diameter, danding on a brifk open 
fire. It boiled very brifldy, and the deam puffed fre¬ 
quently through the chinks between the dew-pans and 
their covers. In one of them was a piece of meat con- 
fiderably above 30 pounds weight. This required a- 
bove four hours dewing, and was then very thoroughly 
and equally cooked ; the outfide being no more done 
than the heart, and it was near two pounds heavier than 
when put in, and greatly fwelled. In the mean time, 
feveral difhes had been dreffed in the other pans. As 
far as we could judge, this cooking did not confume 
one-third part of the fuel which an open fire would 
have required for the fame effeff. 

When we confider this apparatus with a little more 
knowledge of the mode of operation of fire than falls 
to the fhare of the cooks (we fpeak with deference), 
and confider the very injudicious manner in which the 
fteam is applied. We think that it may be improved fo 
as to furpafs any thing that the cook can have a no¬ 
tion of. 

When the fteam enters the ftew-pan, it is condenfed 
on the meat and on the veffel; but we do not want it 
to be condenfed on the veffel. And the furface of the 
veffel is much greater than that of the meat, and conti¬ 
nues much colder; fer the meat grows hot, and conti¬ 
nues fo, while the veffel, made of metal which is a 
very perfeff conductor of heat, is continually robbed of 
its heat by the air of the kitchen, and carried off by 
it. If the meat touch the fide of the pan in any part, 
no fteam can be applied to that part of the meat, while 
it is continually imparting heat to the air by the inter¬ 
medium of the veffel. Nay, the meat can hardly be 
dreffed unlefs there be a current of fteam through it; 
and we think this confirmed by what is obferved above, 
.that when another ftew-pan is fet over the firft, and thus 
ogives occafion to a currefit of fteam through its cullen- 
.der bottom to be condenfed by its fides and contents, 
the lower difh is more expeditioufly dreffed. We ima¬ 
gine, therefore, that not lefs than half of the fteam is 
wafted on the fides of the different ftew-pans. Our firft 
^attention is therefore called to this circumftance, and we 


wifh to apply the fteam more economically and effcc- Swam- 
tually. Kitchen- 

We would therefore conftrufl the fleam-kitchen in '~ 0 ~*~** 
the following manner: 

We would make a wooden cheft (which we fhall call 
the Stew-ches,t) A B CD. Thu fhouid be mads of Tig. 4. 
deal, in very narrow flips, not exceeding an inch, that 
it may not (brink. This fhouid be lined wi h very thin 
copper, lead, or even ftrong tinfoil. This wili prevent 
it from becoming a conductor of heat by foaking with 
fteam. For further fecurity it might be fet in another 
cheft, with a fpace of an iAch or two all round, and this 
fpace filled with a compofition of powdered charcoal and 
clay. This fhouid be made by firft making a mixture 
of fine potter’s clay and water about as thick as poor 
cream : then as much powdered charcoal mull be beat 
up with this as can be made to flick together. When 
this is rammed in and dry, it may be hot enough on 
one fide to melt glafs, and will not difcolour white pa¬ 
per on the other. 

This cheft muft have a cover L M N O, alfo of 
wood, having holes in it to receive the ftew-pans P, Q^, 

R. Between each pan is a wooden partition, covered 
on both fides with milled lead or tinfoil. The whole 
top muft be covered with very fpongy leather or felt, 
and made very flat. Each ftew-pan muft have a bear, 
ing or fboulder all round it, by which it is fupported, 
refting on the felt, and lying fo true and clofe that no 
fteam can efcape. Some of the pans fhouid be Ample, 
like the pan F, for drefling broths and other liquid 
difhes. Others lhould be like E and G, having in the 
bottom a pretty wide hole H, K, which has a pipe in 
its upper fide, rifing about an inch or an inch and half 
into the ftew-pan. The meat is laid on a cullender 
plate, as in the common way; only there muft be no 
holes in the cullender immediately above the pipe.-— 

Thefe ftew-pans muft be fitted with covers, or they may 
have others fitted to their mouths, for warming fauces 
or other difhes, or dewing greens, and many other fub- 
ordinate purpofes for which they may be fitted. 

The main-pipe from the boiler muft have branches, 

(each furnifhed with a cock), which admit the fteam 
into thefe divifions. At its firft entry fome will be 
condenfed on the bottom and fides; but we imagine • 
that thefe will in tvro minutes be heated fo as to con- 
denfe no more, or almoft nothing. The fteam will alfo 
quickly condenfe on the ftew-pan, and in Ldfa minute 
make it boiling hot, fo that it will condenfe no more ; 
all the reft will now apply itfelf to the meat and to the 
cover. It may perhaps be advifable to allow the cover 
to condenfe fteam, and even to wafte it. This may be 
promoted by laying on it flannel foaked in water. Our 
view in this is to create a demand for fleam, and thus 
produce a current through the ftew-pan, which will be 
applied in its paffage to the vidluals. But we are not 
certain of the neceffity of this. Steam is not like com- ' 
mon air of the fame temperature, which would glide 
along the furfaces of bodies, and impart to them a fmall 
portion of its heat, and efcape with the reft. To pro¬ 
duce this effedl there muft be a current; for air hot 
enough to melt lead, will not boil water, if it be kept 
ftagnant round the veffel. But fteam imparts the •whole 
of its latent heat to any body colder than boiling water, 
and goes rjo farther till this body be made boiling hot. 

It 
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steam- It is a moft faithful carrier of heat, and will deliver its 
whole charge to any body that can take it. Therefore, 
although there were no partitions in the ftew-cheft, and 
the lleam were admitted at the end next the boiler, if 
the pan at the farther end be colder than the reft, it 
will all go thither ; and will, in fhort, communicate to 
every thing impartially according to the demand. If 
any perfon has not the confidence in the fteam which 
we exprefs, he may ftill be certain that there muft be a 
prodigious faving of heat by confining the whole in the 
(lew cheft ; and he may make the pans with entire bot¬ 
toms, and admit the fteam into them in the common 
way, by pipes which come through the ftdes of the 
cheft and then go into the pan. There will be none 
loft by condenfation on the fides of the cheft ; and the 
pans will foon he heated up to the boiling temperature ; 
and hardly any of their heat will be wafted, becaufe the 
air in the cheft will be ftagnant. The chief reafon for 
r. commending our method is the much greater eafe with 
which the ftew-pans can be fhifted and cleaned. There 
will be little difference in the performance. 

Nay, even the common fteam-kitchen may be prodi- 
gioufly improved by merely wrapping each pan in three 
or four folds of coarfe dry flannel, or making flannel 
bags of three or four folds fitted to their fhape, which 
can be put on or removed in a minute. It will alfo 
greatly conduce to the good performance to wrap the 
main fleam pipe in the fame manner in flannel. 

We f-.id that this main-pipe is conducted from the 
boiler with a gentle afcent. The intention of this is, 
that the water produced by the unavoidable condenfa¬ 
tion of the fteam may run back into the boiler. But 
the rapid motion of the fteam generally fweeps it up 
hill, and it runs into the branch-pipes and defcends into 
the ftew-pans. Perhaps it would be as well to give 
the main-pipe a declivity the other way, and allow all 
the water to colled in the hot well at the farther end, by 
means of a defcending pipe, having a loaded valve at 
the end. This may be fo contrived as to be clofe by 
the fire, where it would be fo warm that it would not 
check the boiling if again poured into the boiler. But 
the utmoft attention muft be paid to cleanlinefs in the 
whole of this paffage, becaufe this water is boiled again, 
and its fteam panes through the heart of every difh. 
The circumftance forbids us to return into the boiler 
what is condenfed in the ftew-pans. This would mix 
the taftes and fl avours of every difh, and be very difa- 
greeable. All this muft remain in the bottom of each 
Itew-pan ; for which reafon we put in the pipe rifing 
up. in the middle of the bottom. It might indeed be 
allowed to fall down into the ftew-cheft, and to be col- 
lefled in a common receptacle, while the fat would float 
at top, and the clear gravy be obtained below, perhaps 
fit for many fauces. 

The completed: method for getting rid of this con¬ 
denfed fteam would be to have a final! pipe running 
along the under fide of the main conduftor, and com¬ 
municating with it at different places, in a manner fimi- 
lar to the air difcharger on the mains ofwater-pip.es,. 
In the paper manufacture mentioned above, each fteam- 
box has a pipe in its bottom, with a float-cock, by 
Which the water is difcharged ; and the main pipe being 
of great diameter, and laid with a proper acclivity, the 
water runs back into a boiler. 

But thefe precautions are of little moment in a ftean>. 
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kitchen even for a great table ; and for the general ufe Sirs a- 

of private families, would hurt the apparatus, by ma- Kitchen 
king it complex and of nice management. For a fmall , s: 
family, the whole apparatus may be fet on a table four 
feet long and two broad, which may be placed on call¬ 
ers, fo as to be wheeled out of the way when not in 
ufe. If the main conduffor be made of wood, or pro- 
perly cafed in flannel, it will condenfe fo little fleam 
that the cooking table may Hand in the remoteft corner 
of the kitchen without fenfibly impairing its perform¬ 
ance ; and if the boiler be properly let up in a fmall. 
furnace, and the flue made fo that the flame may be ap¬ 
plied to a great part cf its furface, we are perfuaded 
that three fourths of the fuel ufed in common cookery 
will be faved. Its only inconvenience feems to be the 
indifpenfable neceflity of the moft anxious cleanlinefs in 
the whole apparatus. The moft trifling negletf in this, 
will deftroy a whole dinner. 

We had almoft forgotten to obferve, that the 
boiler muft be furnifhed with a funnel for fupplying 
it with water. This fliould pafs through the top, and 
its pipe reach near to the bottom. It will be proper 
to have a cock on this funnel. There fliould alfo be 
another pipe in the top of the boiler, h aving a valve on 
the top. If this be loaded with a pound on every 
fquare inch, and the fire fo regulated that fteam may 
be obferved to puft fometimes from this valve, we may¬ 
be certain that it is paffing through our difhes with fuf- 
ficient rapidity ; and if we fhut the cock on the funnel, 
and load the valve a little more, we fhall caufe the fteam. 
to blow at the covers of the ftew-pans. If one of thefe 
be made very tight, and have a hole alfo furnifhed with, 
a loaded valve, this pan becomes a digefter, and will 
diffolve bones, and do many things which are imprac¬ 
ticable in the ordinary cookery. 

Si quid noiiijli rellius ijlis r 
Candidas imperii; —Ji non , his utere nfiris. 

STEATITES or Soap earth , a genus of the maff- 
neflan order of earths. Of this genus there are feveraii 
fpecies, for which fee Mineralogy. According to, 
the analyrls-of Bergman, ioo parts of fteatites contain So 
of filex, 17 of mild magnefia, 2 of arigillaceous earth, 
and nearly 1 of iron in a femioxidated ftate. 

This fubftance may be formed into a pafte with water, 
fufiiciently du&ile to be worked on the potter’s wheel 
and by expofure to a.great heat it is hardened fo as to, 
ftrike fire with fteel. It has alfo the property of Ful¬ 
ler’s Earth in cleanfing cloths from greaff: : but it dorc 
not diffufe in water lb well as clays do j and when ci- . 
gefted with vitriolic acid, it does n it form alum, as clays 
do, but a fait fimilar to Epfom fait. From its foftnefs 
and du&ility it may be eafily formed into pots for the-: 
kitchen; and hence it has got the mane of lapis ollaris. 

STEATOMA, a kind of encyfled tumor, confifting t 
of a matter like fact or lard,foft, without pain, and with- * 
out difcolouring the flii.n. 

STEEL, iron united with carbene., See Iron. 

Steel has properties diftindffrom thofe of iron, which 
render it of fuperior value. From.its higher degree or: 
hardnefs it admits a finer polilh and affumes a brighter- 
colour. When tempered, it poffeffes a higher degree of' 
elafticity, and is alfo more fonorous. It is more weak¬ 
ly attracted by the load-ftone, it receives more flowly the 
magnetic power, but it preferves it longer. When ex-.. 
pofed tQ a moift air, jt does not coairafi raft fo eafily as 

ixu*. 
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SVvi. Iron. It is alfo heavier, increafing in weight, according 
to Chaptal, one bundled and feventieth part. M. Rin- 
man has given as the refult .of leveral accurate experi¬ 
ments on different kinds of fteel the following fpecific 
gravity 7,-95, while he makes dudile iron 7,700,- and 
ct ude iron 7,251. 

Ail iron is convertible into fteel by expofing it to a 
certain degree of heat for a certain time along with a 
quantity of charcoal. Chemifts- differ in opinion con¬ 
cerning the nature and effefts of this proceis. Some 
lay that fteel is produced by abforbing .a quantity of 
caloric or heat in a latent ftate, as the older chemifts 
bad faid it was formed by abforbing phlogifton. La- 
voifier feems to have afctibed the qualities of fteel to a 
Bight degree of oxidation, others to a combination with 
jplumbago or black lead, and others to a union with 
carbone. In agreeing with thofe who fay the forma¬ 
tion of fteel is owing to carbone, we do not differ eflen- 
tialiy from thofe who attribute it to plumbago i for 
the art cf chemiftry has now* found that thefe fub¬ 
ftances are very nearly allied. Plumbago is a true 
charcoal combined with a little iron. The brilliant 
charcoal ofceitain vegetable fubftances, more especially 
when formed by diftillation in dole velfels, poffeiles all 
'ChaptaFs l Bs charaders of plumbago. The charcoal of animal 
Chemiftry, fubftances poffeffes charaders ftill more peculiarly refem- 
vol. ii. bling it. Like it they are difficult to incinerate, they 
leave the fame impreffion on the hands and upon paper ; 
they likewife contain iron, and become converted .into 
carbonic acid by combuftion. When animal fubftances. 
are diflilled by a ftrong fire, a very fine powder fublimes, 
which attaches itfelf to the inuer part of the neck of the 
retort, and this fubftance may be made into excellent 
black lead pencils. 

There are two ways of making fteel, namely, by fu- 
fion and by cementation. The firft way is ufed to con¬ 
vert iron into fteel immediately from the ore, or from 
crude or caft-iron. By the fecond way, bar-iron is expo- 
fed to a long continued heat furrouuded by charcoal. 
Each of thefe ways has advantages peculiar to itfelf ; 
but the fame caufes in fadt predominate in both, for 
both kinds of fteel are produced by heat and charcoal. 
The only difference between the two methods is this ; 
in making fteel by fufion the charcoal is not fo equally 
-defended from the accefs of air as in the other'way. 

Swedenborgius has given the following defcription 
of the method ufed in DalecarKa for making fteel from 
■caft-iron. The ore from which the crude iron to be 
converted into fteel is obtained is of a good kind. It is 
; black, friable, and compofed of many fmall grains, and 
it produces very tough iron. The converfion into fteel 
is made upon a forge-hearth, fomething fmaller than 
common. The fides and bottom are made of caft-iron. 
The tuyere is placed, with very little inclination, on one 
of the fide-plates. The breadth of the fire-place is 
fourteen inches ; its length is greater. The lower part 
of the tuyere is'fix inches and a half above the bottom. 
In the interior part of the fire-place there is an oblong 
opening for the flowing of the fuperfluous fcoriae. The 
workmen firft put Icon® on the bottom, then charcoal 
nnd powder of charcoal, and upon thife the caft-iron 
run or cut into fmall pieces. They cover the iron with 
inore charcoal, and excite the fire. When the pieces 
of iron are of a red white, and before they begin to 
anelt, they flop the bellows, and carry the raafs under a 


large hammer, where they break it into pieces of three Steel, 

or four pounds each. The pieces are again broimln to-- 

the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman who 
plunges fome of them into the fire, and covers them 
with.coal. The bellows are made to blow flowly till 
the iron is liquefied. Then the fire is increafed; and 
when the lufion has been long enough continued, the 
fcorise are allowed to flow out; and at that time the 
iron hardens. The workman adds moie of the pieces 
of crude iron, which he treats in lLj fame manner ; and 
fo on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a mafs of 
fteel of about a hundred pounds, uh : ch is generally 
done in about four hours. This mass is railed and 
carried to the hammer, where it is forged, and cut in- 
to four pieces, which are farther beat into fquare bars 
four or five'feet long. When the fteel is thus forged, 
it is thrown into water that it may be e.Tily broken ; 
for it is yet crude and ccarfe-grained. The fteel is then 
carried to. another hearth lunilar to the former, and 
there broken in pieces, Thefe pieces are laid regularly 
in the fire place, firft two parallel, upon which feven or 
eight others are placed acrofs; then a third row acrofs 
the fecond, in fuch a manner that there is fpace left be¬ 
tween thofe of the fame- row. The whole is then 
covered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about 
half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made hot 
enough, and are then taken from the fire, one by one, to 
the hammer, to be forged into little bars from half a 
foot to two feet long, and ,while hot are thrown into 
water to be hardened. Of thefe pieces fixteen or 
twenty are put together fo as to make a bundle, which 
is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into bars 
four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces of 
convenient length for ufe. 

The method of converting iron into fteel by cemen¬ 
tation is a very fimple procefs.. Itconfifts folely in ex¬ 
pofing it for a certain time to a ftrong degree of heat, 
while clofely covered with charcoal and defended from 
the external air. The furnaces employed for convert¬ 
ing iron into tteel(fays a manufaffurer of this metal) are 
of different fizes ; fome capable of convening only three 
or four tons weight, while others are capacious enough 
to contain from leven to eight or ten tons. The out- 
fides of thefe furnaces rife up in form of a cone, or 
fugar-loaf,^to the height of a very ccnfiderable number 
of feet. In the infide, oppofite to each other, are 
placed two very long chefts, made either of ftone, or 
of bricks capable of bearing the ftrongeft fire ; which 
is placed between the two chefts. The bars of iron, 
after the bottom is furnilhed with a neceffary quantity 
cf charcoal duft, are laid in Jlratum fuper Jlratum, with 
intermediate beds of the charcoal duft, to fuch a height 
of the chefts as only to admit of a good bed at top ; 
which is then all covered over, to prevent the admiflion 
of the common air; which, could it procure an entrance, 
would greatly injure the operation. The iron being 
thus fituated, the fire is lighted ; which is fome time 
before it can be raifed to a fufficient degree of heat to 
produce any confiderable effeft. After which it is con¬ 
tinued for fo many days as the operator may jqdge pro¬ 
per ; only now and then drawing out what they call a 
proof bar. This is done by openings fit for the pur- 
pofe at the ends of the cheft, which are eafily and with 
expedition flopped up again, without occafioning any 
injury to the contents left behind. When the opera¬ 
tor 
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tor apprehends the converfion is fufficiently completed, 
the fire is fuffered to go out, and the furnace, with its 
contents, is left gradually to cool. This may take up 
feveral days : after which the furnace is difcharged, by 
taking out the bars of fteel and the remainder of the 
charcoal dud. 

There is a manufactory eftablifhed in the parifii of 
Cramond, about five miles from Edinburgh, in which 
this method is praCHfed with great fuccefs. Great quan¬ 
tises of fteel are made there, which we have reafon to 
believe is of as excellent a quality as any that can be 
procured from other countries. 

, When the charcoal is taken out, it is found as black 
as before it was introduced into the furnace, unlefs by 
accident the external air has got admittance. The 
bars preferve their exterior form only ; the furface fre¬ 
quently exhibits a great number of tumors or blifters, 
whence they are called blifieredJleel. 

The hardnefs of fteel is much increafed by temper¬ 
ing. This confifts in heating it to a red^heat, and 
then plunging it fuddenly into cold water. If it be al¬ 
lowed to cool flowly, it ftill preferves its duftiiity ; or if 
it be heated again after being tempered, it lofes its 
hardnefs, and again becomes dudtile. In heating fteel 
for tempering it, the moil remarkable circumftance is, 
the different colours it aflumes, according to the degree 
of heat it has received. As it is gradually heated, it 
becomes white, then yellow, orange, purple, violet, and 
atlaftof a deep blue colour. ■ 

. According to Reaumur, the fteel which is moft heat¬ 
ed in tempering is generally the hardeft. Hence it is 
believed, that the more violent the heat to which fteel 
is expofed, and the more fuddenly it is plunged into 
cold water, the harder the fteel will be. Rinman, 
again, has deduced a condufion direffly oppofite, that 
the fteel which is naturally hardeft demands the leift de¬ 
gree of heat to temper it. Different methods have 
been propofed to determine what degree of heat is moft 
proper; but the eafteft method is to take a bar of fteel, 
fo long, that while one end is expofed to a violent heat, 
the other may be kept cold. By examining the inter¬ 
mediate portions, it may be found what degree of heat 
has produced the greateft hardnefs. 

By tempering, fteel is faid to increafe both in bulk 
and in weight. Reaumur fays, that a fmdl bar fix 
inches long, fix lines broad, and half an inch thick, was 
increafed at lead a line in length after being tempered 
to a reddifh white colour ; that is, fuppofing the dilata¬ 
tion proportional in all dimenfions mcreafing at the 
rate of 48 to 49. Iron alfo expands when heated ; but 
when the heat partes off, it returns to its former dimen- 
fions. That the weight of fteel is alfo augmented by 
tempering, has been found by experiment. Rinman ha¬ 
ving weighed exa&ly in an hydroftatic balance two 
kinds of fine fteel made by cementation, and not tem¬ 
pered, found their denfity to be to that of water as 
'•,99 [ to 1 ; after being tempered, the denfity of the 
on,.- was 7,553, and that of the other 7,708. M. de 
Morveau took three bars juft of a fize to enter a ce rtain 
caliber 28 lines long, and each fide two lines br ad ; one 
of the bars was foft iron, and the two others were taken 
from the fame piece of fine fteel. In order to commu¬ 
nicate an equal degree of heat to each, in an e 11 then 
veftel in the midft of a wind furnace, the bar of f >ft 
iron and one of the bars of fteel were thrown into 
Vol. XVII. 


cold water; the other bar of fteel Was cooled flowly 
over fome pieces of charcoal at a diftance from the fur¬ 
nace. The bar of iron and the one of fteel that was al¬ 
lowed to cool flowly parted eafily into the caliber again ; 
but the bar of tempered fteel was lengthened almoll 
one-ninth of a line. 

There is no doubt but tempering changes the grain ; 
that is, the appearance of the texture of a piece of fteel 
when broken. This is the mark which is ufually ob- 
ferved in judging of the quality of fteel, or of the tem¬ 
pering which fuits it beft. The tempered bar is bro¬ 
ken in feveral places after having received different de¬ 
grees of heat in different places. What proves com¬ 
pletely the effect of heat upon the grain, at leaft in 
fome kinds of fteel, is, that a bar of fteel expofed to all 
the intermediate degrees of heat, from the fmalleft fen* 
fible heat to a red heat, is found to increafe in finenefs of 
grain from the flightly heated to the ftrongly heated 
end. The celebrated Rinman has made many experi¬ 
ments on the qualities of fteel expofed to different de¬ 
grees of heat in tempering, but particularly to three 
kinds, viz. fteel heated to an obfeure red, to a bright 
red, and to red white. Hard brittle fteel, made by 
cementation, and heated to an obfeure red and temper¬ 
ed, exhibited a fine grain, fomewhat fhining, and was of 
a yellow white colour. When tempered at a bright 
red heat, the grain wascoarfer and more fhining ; when 
tempered at a red white heat, the grain was alfo coarfe 
and Ihining. 

With a view to determine how far fteel might be 
improved in its grain by tempering it in different ways, 
M. de Morveau took a bar of bliftered fteel, and broke 
it into four parts nearly of the fame weight. They 
were all heated to a red heat in the fame furnace, and 
withdrawn from the fire at the fame inftant. One of the 
pieces was left at the fide of the furnace to cool in the 
air, the fecond was plunged into cold water, the third 
into oil, and the fourth into mercury. The piece of 
fteel that was cooled in the air refifted the hammer a 
long time before it was broken ; it was neceflary to 
notch it by the file, and even then it was broken with 
difficulty. It fhowed in its frafture a grain fenfibly 
more fine and more fhining than it was before. The 
fecond piece, which had been plunged into water, broke 
eafily : its grain was rather finer than the firft, and ai¬ 
med of the fame white colour. The third piece, which 
was tempered in oil, appeared very hard when tried by 
the file; it was fcarcely portable to break it. Its grain was 
as fine, but not quite fo bright, as that which was tem¬ 
pered in water. The fourth piece, which was dipped 
into mercury, was evidently fuperior to all the reft in 
the finenefs and colour cf the grain. It broke into 
many fragments with the firft ftroke of the hammer, 
the frafhires being generally tranfverfe. 

M. de Morveau was not altogether fatisfied with 
thefe experiments, and therefore thought it neceffary to 
repeat them with finer fteel. He took a bar of fteel 
two lines fquare, fuch as is ufed in Germany for tools 
by engravers and watchmakers; he di ided it into four 
pieces, and treated them in the fame way as he had 
done the bliftered fteel. The firft piece, which was 
cooled in the air, it was very difficult to break : the 
fraflure appeared in the midft of the griin very fine, 
but white and fhimng. The fecond, which was tem¬ 
pered in water, was broken into three fragments at the 
S F firli 
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Steel, firft blow ; Its grain was perfectly equal, of a grey afh- 
Shselyard. colour, and of remarkable finenefs. One of its tides was 
polifhed, and a drop of the nitrous acid which was pour¬ 
ed upon it left a black fpot, but not deep. But when a 
-drop of the fame acid was poured on the middle ef the 
Irafture, after it had been equally polifhed, it left a black 
fpot much deeper. The third piece, which was plun¬ 
ged in oil, bent as eafily as the piece which was cooled 
in the air ; the file made an impreffion on it with diffi¬ 
culty ; it was neceffary to break it with a vice : its gram 
was inferior in finenefs to the fecond, but it was of a 
darker colour. The fourth, which was tempered in mer¬ 
cury, exhibited a grain of an intermediate finenefs be¬ 
tween the fecond and the third. From thefe experi¬ 
ments, it appears that fteel may be hardened by tem¬ 
pering it, not only with water, but with any other li¬ 
quid which is capable of accelerating its cooling. 

Steel may be unmade, or reduced to the Hate of 
iron, by a management fimilar to that by which it is 
made, that is, by cementation. But the cement ufed 
for this purpofe mull be compofed of fubftances en¬ 
tirely free from inflammable matter; and rather ca¬ 
pable of abforbing it, as calcareous earth or quicklime.. 
By a cementation with calcareous earth, continued dur¬ 
ing eight or ten hours, fteel is reduced to the ftate of 
iron. After it has been tempered, it may be again un¬ 
tempered, and foftened to any degree that we think pro- 
j er ; for which purpofe we have only to heat it more or 
h'fs, and to let it cool ilowly. By this method we may 
foften the hardefr-tempered fteel. 

cif.rj.~Bow Tenants. See Tenure. 

Sait of Steel. See Chemistry, u° 697. 
SiRFL-Tar;!, is one oh the moft ancient prefents 
which lcience has made to fociety ; and though long irr 
tkTuetude in this country, is in moll nations of the 
world the only inftrument for afeertaining the weight 
of bodies. What is tranftated balance in the Penta¬ 
teuch, is in fa ft fteelyard, being the word ufed by the 
Arabs to this day for their inftrument, which is a fteel¬ 
yard. It is in common ufe in all the Afiatic nations. 
Xi was the patera of the Greeks and Romans, arid feems 
to ha', c been more confided in by them than the ba¬ 
lance ; for which real cm it was ufed by tbe goldlmilhs, 
while the balance was the inftrument of the people.— 
l\ r ';n aurijich Jlatera fed ppularitruitna examinare. Cic. 
de Or. 238. 

The fteelyard is a lever of unequal arms', and, in its 
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conftruftion are the fame as for 


rules for its accurate 
a common balance. 

The inftiument indicates different weights in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The'diftance CD of the two naiU is 
cOnfidered as an unit, and the long aim is divided inter 
a number of parts equal to it; and thefe are fubdivided 
as low as is thought proper: or in general, the long 
arm is made a fcale of equal parts, commencing at the 
edge of the nail C; and the fliort-arm coatains-fome de¬ 
termined number rf thofe equal parts. Suppofe, then, 
that a weight A of ic pounds is put into the fcale L. 
The counterpoife P muft be of fuch a weight, that, 
when hanging at the divifion 10, it ftiall balance this 
weight A, Now let any unknown weight W be put 
into the fcale. Slide the hook of the counterpoife 
along the long arm till it balances this weight. Suppofe 
it then hanging at the divifion 38. We conclude that: 
there is 38 pounds in the fcale. This we do on the- 
authority of the fundamental property of tbe lever, 
that forces a&ing on it* and balancing each other, are- 
in the inverfe proportion of the diltances from the ful¬ 
crum to their lines of diredlCon. Whatever weight the 
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counterpoife is. 
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it is to A as CD to 10, and it is to- 
the weight W as CD to 38 ; therefore A is to the* 
weight W as 10 to 38, and W is 38- pounds : and thus 
the weight in the feale will always be indicated by 
the divilion at which it is balanced by the counter* 
poife. 

Our well informed readers r know that this fundamen¬ 
tal property of the lever was difeovered by the renown¬ 
ed Archimedes, or at leaft firft demonftrated by him ; 
and'that his demonftration, befides the defeA of being- 
applicable only to commenfurable lengths of the arms, 
has been thought by mecapby'ficians of the firft note to 
proceed on a pullulate which feems equally to need a 
demonftratiort. I’t has accordingly employed the ut- 
moft refinement of the firft mathematicians of Europe ‘ 
to furnifh a demonllration free from objedtion. Mr 
D’Alerribert has given two, remarkable for their inge¬ 
nuity and fubtlety ; Foncenex has done the fame ; and 
Profeffor Hamilton of Trinity-college, Dublin, has gi¬ 
ven one which is thought the leaft exceptionable. But- 
critics have even objected to this, as depending on a 
poftulate which ftiould have been demonftrated. 

Since we publiilied the volume-containing the article ' 
Mechanics, there has appeared (Phil. Trans. 1794) 
a demonftratien by Mr Vince, vhich we think unexcep- 


moft perfeAform, is conftrudted much like a common tionable, and of fuch fimplicity that it is altonifliing 

” ' -ti that it has not occured to any perfon who thinks on 

the fubjeA Our readers will not be difpleafed with an 
account of it. 

Let AE (fig. 2. )■ be a mathematical lever, or in- 
flexible ftraight line, refting on the prop A, and fup- 
ported at E by a force aAmg upwards. Let two equal 
weights £and d be hung on at B and D, equidifiant 
from A and E. Preffures are now exerted at A and 
E ; and becaufe every circumftance of weight and di- 
ftanee is the fame, the preffure at E, arifing from the 
adfion of the weight b on the point B, muft be the fame 
with the preffure at A, arifing from the adion of the 
weight d on the point D ; and the preffure at E, oc- 
cafioned by the weight d, muft be the fame with the 
preffure at A, occaftoned by the weight b. This muft; 
be tbe cafe wherever the weights are hung, provided 
that, the djftance AB and DE are equal. Moreover,, 

that 


balance. It hangs, in fheers E (fig. i*) refting on the- 
nail C, and the fcale L for holding the goods harigsby 
a. nail D on the lhort arm BC. The counter weight 
P hangs by a ring of tempered fteel, made (harp hi the 
inftde, that it may bear by an edge on the long arm 
CA of the fteely-aTdv The under edge of the centre 
nail C, and the upper edge of the nail D, are in the 
ftraight line formed by the upper edge of the long arm. 
Thus the three points of fufpenfion are in one ftraight 
line. The needle or index of the fteelyard is perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of the arms, and plays between the 
fheers. The fhort arm may be made fo maflive, that, 
together with the fcale, it will balance the long arm un¬ 
loaded. When no goods are in the fcale, and the coun¬ 
ter weight w th its hook are removed, the fteelyard ac¬ 
quires a horizontal pofition, in confequence of its centre 
sf .gravity being below the axis of fufjgenfion. The 
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.Steelyard, the Aim of the preffures at A and E is unqueftionably 
' equal to the fum of the weights, becaufe the weights 
are fupported folely at A and E. Let the two weights 
he hung on at C the middle point; the preflure at E 
is ftill the fame. Therefore, in general, the preflure 
excited at the point E, by two equal weights hanging 
at any points B and D, is the fame as if they were hung 
on at the middle point between them : but the prei- 
fure excited at E is a juft meafure of the effort or ener¬ 
gy of the weights b and d to urge the lever round the 
point A. It is, at lead, a meafure of the oppofite force 
which muft be applied at E to fuftain or balance this 
preffure. A very faftidious metaphyfician may ftill fay, 
that the demonftration is limited to a point E, whole 
ditlance from A is twice AC, or — AB -j- AD. But 
it extends to any other point, on the authority of a po- 
ftulate which cannot be refufed, viz. that in whatever 
proportion the preffue at E is augmented or diminilh- 
ed, the preflure at this other point muft augment or di- 
minilh in the fame proportion. This being proved, the 
general theorem may be demonftraied in all proportions 
of diftance, in the manner of Archimedes, at once the 
moft Ample, perfpicuous, and elegant of all. 

We cannot help obfeiving, that all this difficulty 
(and it is a real one to the philofopher who aims at ren¬ 
dering mechanics a demonftrative fcience) has arifen 
from an improper fearch after fimpficity. Had Archi¬ 
medes taken a lever as it really exifts in nature, and 
coniidered it as material, confiding of atoms united by 
cohefion; and had he traced the intermediate preffures 
By whofe means the two external weights are put in 
oppofition to each other, or rather to the fupport given 
to the fulcrum ; all difficulty would have vanilhed. (See 
what is faid on this fubject in the article Strength of 
Timber, &C.) 

The quantity of goods which may be weighed by 
this inftrument depends on the weight of the counter- 
.poife, and on the diftance CD from the fulcrum at 
which the goods are fufpended. A double counter- 
poife hanging at the fame divifion will balance or indi¬ 
cate a double quantity of goods hanging at D ; and 
any counterpoife will balance and indicate a double quan¬ 
tity of goods, if the diftance CD be reduced to one- 
half. Many fteelyards have two or more points of 
fufpenfion B, to which the fcale may occafionally be at¬ 
tached. Eig. 6. of Plate XCI. Vol. II. reprefents one 
of thefe. It is evident, that in this cafe the value or 
indication of the divifions of the long arm will be diffe¬ 
rent, according to the point from which the fcale is 
fufpended. The fame divifion which would indicate 
20 pounds when CD is three inches, will indicate 30 
pounds when it is two inches. As it would expofe to 
chance of miftakes, and be otherwile troubldbme to 
make this reduction, it is ufual to make as many divi¬ 
ded fcales on the long arm as there are points of fufpen- 
fion D on the fhort arm; and each fcale having its 
own numbers, all trouble and all chance of miffake is 
avoided. 

But the range of this inftrument is not altogether at 
the pleafure of the maker. Betides the inability of a 
/lender beam to carry a great load, the divifions of the 
fcale anfwering to pounds or half-pounds become very, 
minute when the diftance CD is very (hort ; and the 
balance becomes lefs delicate, that is. Ids fen It bly affect¬ 


ed by fmall differences of weight. This is becaufe in 
fuch cafes the thicknefs which it is neceffary to give 
the edges of the nails does then bear a fenfible propor¬ 
tion to the diftance CD between them ; fo that when 
the balance inclines to one fide, that arm is fenfibly 
Ihortened, and therefore the energy of the prepondeia- 
ting weight is leflened. 

We have hitherto fuppofed the fteelyard to he in 
equilibrio when not loaded. But this is not neceflary, 
nor is it ufual in thofe which are commonly made. 
The long arm commonly preponderates confiderably. 
This makes no difference, except in the beginning of 
the fcale. The preponderancy of the long arm is equi¬ 
valent to fome goods already in the fcale, fuppofe four 
pounds. Therefore when there are really 10 pounds 
in the fcale, the counterpoife will balance it when hang¬ 
ing at the divifion 6. This divifion is therefore rec¬ 
koned 10, and the reft of the divifions are numbered ac¬ 
cordingly. 

A. fcientific examination of the fteelyard will con¬ 
vince us that it is inferior to the balance of equal arms 
in point of fqnfibility : But it is extremely compendi¬ 
ous and convenient; and when accurately made and at* 
tentively uled, it is abundantly exa6t for moft commer¬ 
cial purpofes. We have feen one at Leipzig which has 
been in ufe fince the year 1718, which is very fenfible 
to a difference of one pound, when loaded with nearly 
three tons on the fhort arm ; and we faw a waggon 
loaded with more than two tons weighed by it in about 
fix-minutes. 

The fteelyard in common ule in the different coun¬ 
tries of Europe is of a conftrudtion ftill Ampler than 
what we have deferibed. It contifts of a batten of 
hard wood, having a heavy lump A (fig. 3.) at one 
end, and a fwivel-hook B at the other. The goods to 
be weighed are fufpended on the hook, and the whole 
is carried in a loop of whip-cord C, in which it is Aid 
backward and forward, till the goods are balanced by 
the weighted the other end. The weight of the goods 
is eftimated by the place of the loop on a fca'e of divi¬ 
fions in harmonic progreffion. They are marked (we 
prefume) by trial with known weights. 

The chief ufe that is now made of the fteelyard in 
Great Britain is for the Weighing of loaded waggons 
and carts. For this it is extremely convenient, and 
more than fufficiently exad for the purpofe in view. 
We fhall deferibe one or two of the moft remarkable ; 
and we fhall begin with that at Leipzig already men¬ 
tioned. 

This fteelyard is reprefented ir. fig. 4. as run out, 
and juft about to be hooked for lifting up the load. 
The fteelyard itfelf is QPQ^, and is about 12 feet long. 
The fhort arm PQJsas two points of fufpenfion c and b j 
and the ftirrup which carries the chains for holding the 
load is made with a double hook, inftead of a double 
eye, that it may be eafily removed from the one pin to 
the other. For this purpofe the two hooks are con¬ 
nected above by an hafp or ftaj le, which goes over the 
arm of the fteelyard like an arch. This i's reprefented 
in the little figure above the fteelyard. The fufpenfion 
is Ihifted when the fteelyard is run in under cover, bv 
hooking to this ftaple the running block of a fm.ill 
tackle which hangs in the door through which the 
fteelyard is ran out and in. This operation is ealy, 
5 F 2 but 
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weigh i'ome 
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iiua- 


is 


Sn-clymt. but neceffary, becaufi 

ft-ige on wincn the load is placed, 

-dreds. 

The outer pin l is 14 inches, and the inner one c 
feven inches, diftant from the great nail which reds in 
the fheers. The other arm is about io£ feet long, 
lormed with an obtufe edge above. On the inclined 
plane on each fide of the ridge is drawn the fcale of 
weights adapted to the inner pin c. The fcales corre¬ 
sponding to the outer pin b are drawn on the upright 
iides. The counterpoiie Aides along this arm, hang- 
■ut from a Caddie-piece made of brals, that it may not 
contrad tuil. The motion is made eafy by means of 
•rollers. This is neceifiry, becaufe the counterpoiie is 
greatly above a hundredweight. This Saddle-piece has 
like two laps on each fide, on which are engraved ver¬ 
nier fcales, which divide their refpedive fcales on the 
arm to quarters of a pound. Above the faddle is an 
arch, from the fummit of which hangs a little plum¬ 
met, which Ihows the equilibrium of the fteelyaid to 
the weifher, becaufe the Iheers are four feet out of the 
houfe, and he cannot fee their coincidence with the 
needle of the fteelyard. Laflly, near the end of the 
long arm are two pins d and e, lor fufpending occafion- 

the fcale, Thefe' 
ready to be lifted 

on by a little^tackle, which is alfo hooked immediately 
above the pins d and e. •“ v ' 

The lcales of weights are laid down on the arm as fol¬ 
lows. Let the eke-weights appropriated to the pins 
»/ and e be called D and E, and call the counterpoife 
C. Although the llirrup with its chains and flags weigh 
Some hundreds, yet the length and Size of the arm QP 
gives it a preponderancy of 300 pounds- Here, then, 
Vhe fcale oi weights mull commence. The counterpoiie 
weighs al out 125 pounds. Therefore, 

i7 When the load hangs by the pin b , 14 inches from 
the centre, the diftance from one hundred to another 
the fcale is about 11 inches, and the firft fcale (on 
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the llirrup, chains, and the make the repetitions of the fcale extend a 


ally two eke weghts for continuing 
vie kept hanging on adjoining hook- 


en - 

rlie fide of the arm) reaches from 300 to 1200. In 
ri der to repeat or continue this, the eke-weight E is. 
hung on the pin c, and the counterpoife C is brought 
back to the mark 300 ; and the two together balance 
5,100 pounds hanging at b. Therefcre a fecond lca'e is 
f egun on the fide of the asm, and continued as far out 
as'the firft, and therefore its extremity marks 2QOO; 
that is, the counterpoife C at 2000 and the eke-weight 
L at e balance 2000 hanging at b. 

2. To continue the fcale beyond 2000, the load mud 
be hung on the inner pin c. 'She eke-weight E is 
taken off, and the eke-weight D is hung on its pin 
d. The general counterpoife being now brought dole 
to the Iheers, it, together with the. weight D at d, ba¬ 
lance 2000 pounds hanging-at c. A fcale is therefore 
begun on one- of the inclined planes a-top,. arid confi¬ 
rmed out to 4000, which falls very near to the pin d, 
each hundred pounds, occupying about five inches on 
the arm. To complete the fcale, hang on the eke- 
weight Eon its pin ft and bring back th.e counterpoife 
to the fheers, and the three together balance 3800 
lunging at c. Therefore when the counterpoife is now 
did out to 4000, it mull complete the balance with 5800 
barging at c. 

It required a little ccnfideralion to find out what 
proportion of the, three weights C-; 1)^ and E>. would. 


far as poR Steelyard. 

Able, having very little of it expreifed twice, or upon 
two fcales, as is the cafe here. We fee that the fpace 
c.orrefponding to a Angle pound is a very fenfible quan¬ 
tity on both fcales, being one-ninth of an inch on the 
firft two fcales, and one-twenticih on the laft two. 

This very ponderous machine, with its maffy weights, 
cannot be eafily managed without fome affiftance from 
mechanics. It is extremely proper to have it fufcep- 
tible of motion out and in, that it may be protected 
from the weather, which would foon deftrpy it by ruff. 

The contrivance here is very effectual, and abundantly 
Ample. 

When the fteelyard is not in ufe, it is fupported at 
one end by the iron-rod F, into which the upper end 
of the fheers is hooked. The upper end of this rod has 
a ftrong hook E, and a little below at a it is pierced 
with a hole, in which is a very ftrong bolt or pin of 
tempered fteel, having a roller on each end clofe to the 
rod on each fide. Thefe rollers reft on two j.oifts, one 
of which is reprefented by M N, which traverfe the 
building, with juft room enough between them to al¬ 
low the rod F to hang freely down. The other end O 
of the fteelyard refls in the bight of a large flat hook 
at the end of a chain W, which hangs down between 
thejoifts, and is fupported on them by a frame whh 
rollers H» This is conneffed with the rollers at G, 
which carry the fheers by means of two iron-rods, of 
which cne only can be feen. Thefe connecft the two 
fets of rollers in fuch a manner that they mull always 
move together, and keep their diftance invariable. This 
motion is produced by means of an endlefs rope HI 
ZL.KVH palling over the pulleys I and K, which turn 
between the joills, and hanging down in a bight be¬ 
tween them. It is evident that by pulling on the part 
LZ we pull the frame of rollers in the direction GH, 
and thus bring the whole into the houfe in the pofition 
marked by the dotted figure. It is alfo plain, that by 
pulling on the part L K we force the roller frame and 
the whole apparatus out again. 

It remains: to fhow how the load is railed from the 
ground and weighed.. When the fteelyard is run out 
for ufe, the upper hook E juft enters into the ring D, 
which ha.tgs from the end of the gieat oaken lever 
BCA about 22 feet long, turning on gudgeons at C 
about 5 feet from this end. From the other end A 
defeends a long iron rod SR, which has one fide formed 
into a toothed rack that is adled on by a frame of 
wheel work turned by an endlefs ferew and winch Qi. 
Therefore when the book E is well engaged in the. 
ring D, a man turns the winch, and thus brings down- 
the end A of the great lever, and raifes the load two 
or three inches from the ground. Every thing is now 
at liberty, and the weigher now manages his weights 
on the arm of the- fteelyard till he has made an equi-. 
librium. 

We need not deferibe the operation of letting down 
the load, difengaging the fteelyard from the great- 
lever, and bringing it again under cover. The whole 
of this fervice is performed by two men, and may be 
done in fucceffion by one,, and is over in five or fix mi¬ 
nutes. 

The moft compendious and economical machine of 
this kind that we have feen is one, firft ufed (we haver 
heard) for weighing the riders of race-horfes, and af¬ 
terwards 
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jtecK-'d. terw.irds applied to’the more reputable fervice of weigh- 
ing loaded carriages. 

Pig. j. is a pl;;n of the machine. KLMN is the 
plan cf a redfangolar box, which has a platform lid cr 
cover, of fize fufficient for placing the wheels of a cart 
or waggon. The box is about a foot deep, and is funk 
into lire ground till the platform-cover is even with the 
furface. In the middle of the box is an iron lever fup- 
ported on the fulcrum pin i h, formed like the nail of 
balance, which refts with its edge on arches of hardened 
Heel firmly fattened to the bottom of the box. This 
lever goes through one fide of the box, and is turnifh- 
ed at its extremity with a hard Heel pin l m, alfo 
formed to an edge below. In the very middle of the 
box it is croffed by a third nail of hardened Heel gb, 
alio formed to an edge, but on the upper fide. Thefe 
three edges are in one horizontal plane, as in a well 
made balance. 

In the four corners A, A', E', E, of the box are 
firmly fixed four blocks of tempered Heel, having their 
upper furfaces formed into fpherical cavities, well poliih- 
ed and hard tempered. ABODE reprefents the upper 
edge of an iron b ir of confiderable Hrength, which refls 
on the cavities of the Heel blocks in A and E, by means 
of two hard Heel fluds projefling from its under edge, 
; nd formed into obtufe angled points or cones. Thefe 
points are in a Hraight line parallel to the fide KN of 
the box. The middie part C of this crooked bar 
is faced with hard-tempered Heel below, and is there 
formed into an edge parallel to AE and KN, by which 
it refls on the upper edge of the Heel pin g h which is 
in the lever. In aline parallel to AE, and on the up¬ 
per fide of the crooked bar ACE, are fixed two fluds or 
points of hardened Heel B and D projefting upwards 
above half an inch. The platform-cover has four fhort 
feet like a (tool, terminated by bard Heel fluds, which 
are (lisped into fpherical cavities and well poliflied. 
With thefe ir refts on the four Heel points B, B', D’, D. 
The bar ACE is kneed in fuch a manner vertically, 
that the points A, B, D, E and the edge C are all in 
a horizontal plane. Thefe particulars will be better un¬ 
derflood by looking at the elevation in fig. 6. What 
has been faid of the bar ACE muft be underftood as 
alfo faid of the bar A' C’ E 1 . 

Draw through the centre of the box the line a b c 
perpendicular to the line AE, BD. It is evident that 
the bar ACE is equivalent to a lever ab c, having the 
fulcrum or axis AE refling with its extremity C 01 the 
j, n b g and loaded at b. It is alfo eviJcnt that a C is 
to a Z-as the loud en this lever to the preffure which it 
exerts cn the pin g b , and that the fame proportion fub- 
flfts between the whole load on the platform and the pref¬ 
fure which it exerts on the pin gb. It will alfo appear, 
on an attentive confideration, that this proportion is no- 
v ife deranged in whatever manner the load is placed on 
the platform. If very unequally, the two ends of the pin 
^ b may be unequally preffed, and the lever wrenched 
and {framed a little; but the total preffure is not changed.. 

]f there be now placed a balance or flee!yard at 
the fide LK, in fuch a manner that one end of it may 
be direcflly above the pin / m in the end c-f the lever 
EOF, they may be conne&ed by a wire or (lender rod, 
and a weight on the other arm cf the balance or fteel- 
yard may be put in equilibrio with any load that can 
be laid on the platform. A final! counterpoife being 


firft hung on to balance the apparatus when unloaded, Steflprd, 
any additional weight will meal are the load really laid ‘ Stt 'dv. 
on the platform. If a 1 be to a c as 1 tc 8, and 110 
to EF alfo as 1 to 8, and if a common balance be 
ufed above, 64 pounds on the pi itform will be balanced 
by one pound in the fcale, and every pound will be ba¬ 
lanced by J-tli of an ounce. This would be a very con¬ 
venient partition for mofl purpofes, as it would enable us 
to ufe a common balance and common weights to com¬ 
plete the machine ; Or it may be made with a balance 
of unequal arms, or with a fleelyard. 

Some have thought to improve tins inftrumenf by 
ufing edges like thole of the nails of a balance, inflead 
of points. But unkfs made with uncommon accuracy, 
they will vender the balance very dull. The final! de¬ 
viation of the two edges A and E, or of B and D, 
from perfect parallelifra to KN, is equivalent to a bintd 
furface equal to the whole deviation. We imagine 
that, with no exjtraordin uy care, the machine may be 
made to weigh wiihin. TW r ffW th of the truth, which is ex-, 
adt enough for any purpofe in commerce. 

It is necefTary that the points be attached to the 
bars. Some have put the points at A and E in the 
blocks of (feel faflened to the bottom, becaufe the cavi¬ 
ty there lodged water or dirt, which foon deftroyed the 
hiftrurnent with rufl. But tins occafnns a change cf 
proportion in the firft lever by any fliifting of the 
crooked bars ; and this will frequently happen when the- 
wheels of a loaded cart are pufhed on the platform. 

The cavity in the Heel find ftn-uld havq a little rim 
round it, and it fhould be kept full of oil. In a nice 
machine a quarter of an inch of quickfilver would eF 
fedfually prevent all thele inconveniences. 

The fimpleft and mofl economical form of this ma¬ 
chine is to have no balance or fecond fleelyard ; but 
to make the firft fleelyard EOF a lever of the firft 
kind, viz. having the fulcrum between O and F, and” 
allow it to, project fir beyond the box. The long cr 
outward arm of this lever is then divided Into a fcale c £ 
weights, commencing at the fide r f the box. A coun¬ 
terpoife mufl be chofen, fuch as will, when at the begin¬ 
ning of the fcale, bdance the fmaheft load that will 
probably be examined. It will be convenient to carry 
on this fcale by means < f ehe-weights hung on at the- 
extremity of the lever, and to ufe but one moveable 
weight. By this method the divifions of the fcale will 
have always one value. The heft arrangement is as 
follows Place the mark O at the beginning of the 
fcale, and let it extend only to 100, if for pounds ; or ro 
112, if for cwts; or to 10, if for Hones; and let. the 
cke-weights be numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. Let the 
loweft weight be marked on the beam. This is al¬ 
ways to be added to the weight firown by the cper.i- 
tion. Let the eke-weights Hand at the end of the 
beam,, and let the general counterpoife always hang at 
O. When the cart is put cn the platform, the end of the 
beam tiltsup. Hang on the heavieft eke-weight that is 
not fufficient to prefs it down. Now complete the ba¬ 
lance by Aiding out the counterpoife. Suppofe the? 
conftant load to be 3121b. arid that the counterpoife- 
ftands at 86, and that the eke-weight is 9 ; we have the- 
load=986+3i 2.= 1298 lbs-. 

STEELE (Sir Richard),, was born about the year: 

1676 in Dublin ; in which kingdom one branch of the 
family was poffeiTed of a confiderable eflate in the- 
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county of Wexford. Hi; father, a counfellor at law mer ; which encouraged him, before the clofe of if, to Steele, 
in Dublin, was private fecretary to James duke of proceed upon the fame' delign in the charaffer of the 
Ormond; but he was of Englifh extra&ion : and'his Guardian. This was opened in the beginning of the 
ton, while very young, being carried to London, he year 1713, and was laid down, in October the fame 
put him to fvhool at the Char.ter-houfe, whence he was year. But in the courfe of it his thoughts took a (Iron- 
removed to Merton College in Oxfcrd. Our author g tr turn to politics: he engaged with great warmth 
left the univerfity, which he did without taking any againft the miniftry ; and being determined to profe- 
degree, in the full refolution to enter into the army, cute his views that way by procuring a feat in the 
This itep was highly difpleaftng to his friends ; but houfe of commons, be immediately removed all obfta-. 
the ardour of his paffian for a military life rendered cles thereto. For that purpofe he took care to pre- 
him deaf to any other propofaL Not feeing able to vent a forcible difmiffion from his pad in the (lamp of* 
prccure a better Ration, he entered as a private gen- fi c e, by a timely resignation of it to th? Earl of Oxford ; 
tleman in the horfe-guards, nccwithftandrng he there- and at the fame time gave up a penfion, whichhad been 
by loft the fucceftion to his Irifh eftate. 1 However, as till this time paid him by the queen as a fervant to the 
he had a flow of good-nature, a generous opennefs and late prince'George of Denmark. This done,he wrote 1 
franknefs of fpirit, and a iparkling vivacity of wit, the famous Guardian upon the demolition of Dunkirk, 
thefe qualities rendered him the delight of the foldiery, which was publifhed Aug. 7. 1713 4 and the parlia- 
and procured him an enfign’s commilfion in the guards, ment being diffolved next day, the Guardian was foon 
In the mean time, as he had made choice of a profef- followed by feveral other warm political tradfs againft 
(ion which fet him free from all the. ordinary reftraints the adminiftration. Upon the meeting of the new par- 
in youth, he fpared not to indulge his inclinations in liameht, Mr Steele having been returned a member for 
the wildeft exceffes. Yet his gaieties and revels did the borough of Stockbridge in Dorfetfhire, took his 
not paf, without f>m.e cool hours of reflection; it Was feat accordingly in the houfe of commons ; but was ex¬ 
in thefe that he drew up his little treatife intitled The p,el)ed thence in a few days after, for writing the clofe 
Chnjian Hero., with a defign, if ,we may believe him- of the paper called the Englijhtnan, and one of the poli- 
felf, to be a check upon bis paffions. For this pur- tical pieces intitled the Crifis. Prefently after his ex- 
p..,(‘e it had lain fome time by him, when he printed prflfion, he pub’iflied propofals for writing the hiflory 
it in 1701, with a dedication to Lord Cutts, who had of the duke of Marlborough: at the fame time he alio 
not only appointed him bis private fecretary, but pro- wrote the Spinjler and, in oppofition to the Examiner , 
cured for him a company in Lord Lucas’s regiment fee fet up a paper called the Reader, and continued pub- 
of Fu(fleers. lifhing feveral other things in the fame fpirit till the 

The fame year He brought out his comedy called The death of the queen, immediately after which, as a re- 
.Funera' or G.ief a la mode. This play procured him the ward for thefe fervices, he was taken into favour by 
regard of King William, who refolved to give him fome her fucceffor to the throne, king George I. He was 
eiknrial marks of his favour; and though, upon that appointed fnrveyor of the royal (tables at Hampton- 
prince’s death, his hopes were difappointed, yet, in the Court, governor of the royal company of comedians, 
beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, he was appointed to put into the commiffion of the peace for the county 
the profitable place of gazetteer. He owed this poft of Middlefex, and in 1715 received the honour of 
to the friendfhip of lord Halifax and the earl of Sun- knighthood.' In the firft parliament of that king, he 
derl.ind, to whom he had been recommended by his was chofen member for Borougbbridge in Yorkihire ; 
Tcbool-fellow Mr AddTon. That gentleman alfb lent and, after the fupprefliun of the rebellion in the north, 
him an helping hand in promoting the comedy called was appointed .one of the commiffioners of the forfeited 
The Tender Hujband, which was, aCted in 1704 with eftates in Scotland. In 1718, he buried his fecond 
great fucce ?. But his next play, The Lying Lover, wife, who had brought him a handfome fortune and a 
had a very different fate. Upon this rebuff from the good eftate in Walesbut neither that, nor the ample 
ftage, he turned the fame humorous current into.ano- additions lately made to his income, were fufficient to 
"ther channel-; and early in the year 1709, he began to anfwer his demands. The thoughtlefs vivacity of his 
rpublilh the Tatler: which admirable paper was under- fpirit often reduced him .to little fhifts of wit for its 
taken in concert -with Dr Swift. His reputation was fupport; and the project , of the Fifh-pool this year 
perfeCt'y eftablHbed by this work; and, during the owed its birth chiefly to the projector’s neceffities. 
-courfe of it, he was made a commiffioner of the (lamp- Tftis vdlel was intended to carry fifh alive,. and with- 
duties in 1.710. Upon the change of the miniftry the out wafting, to any part of the kingdom : but. not- 
fame year, he -joined the dnke of Marlborough, who withftandin.g all his towering hopes, the fcheme proved 
had feveral years entertained a friendihip for him ;and very ruinous to him ; for after he had been at an im- 
upon his Grace’s difmiffion from all employments in menfe expence in contriving and building his veffel, 

1711. Mr Steele addreffed a letter of thanks to him befides the charge of the patent, which he had pro- 
for the fervices which he had done to his country, cured, it turned out upon trial to be a mere project. 
However, as our author (till continued to hold his His plan was to bring falmon alive from thecoaftof' 
place in the damp office under the new adminiftration, Treland ; but thefe fifh, though fupplied by this contri- 
he forbore entering with his pen upon political fub- vance with a continual dream of water while at fea, 
jects ; but, adhering more clofely to Mr Addifon, he yet uneafy at their confinement, (hattered tbemfelves to 
dropt the Tatler, and afterwards, by the affiftance pieces againft the fides cf the pool; fo that when they 
^chiefly of that fteady friend, he carried on the fame wferejbrought to market they were, worth very little, 
plan much improved, under the title of The SpeBator. The following year he oppofed the remarkable peer- 
The fuenefs of this paper was equal to that of the for- age bill in the .houfe of common?; and, during the 

- ’ courfe 
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Steele. 


corrfc of this oppofition to the court, his licence for 
affine plays was revoked, and his patent rendered in¬ 
effectual, at the inllance of the lord chamberlain. He 
did his utmoft to prevent fo great a lofs ; and finding 
tv£ ry direCt avenue of approach to his royal mafter 
effectually barred againft him by his powerful adver- 
fary, he had recourfe to the method ot applying to the 
public, in hopes that his complaints would teach the 
ear ot his fovereign, though in an indirect couifit, by 
that canal. In this fpirit he formed the plan of a pe¬ 
riodical paper, to be publilhed twice a-week, under the 
title of the Theatre; the firtt number of which came 
out on the 2d of January 1719-20. In the mean time, 
the misfortune ol being out of favour at court, like 
other misfortunes, drew alter it a train of more. Du¬ 
ring the couife of this paper, in which he had affirmed 
theYeigned name of Sir 'John Edyar, he was outrage- 
oufly attacked by Mr Dennis, the ncted critic, in a 
very abuiive pamphlet, intitled The CharaSler and Con- 
tha of Sir John Edgar. To this inl'ult our author 
made a proper reply in the iheatre. 


STEEPLE, an appendage ereCted gentra'ly on the 
weftern end of churches, to hold the bells. Sieeples 
are denominated from their farm, either fpites or tower-: 
the fir It are iuch as af'cend continually dintinifhing either 
conically or pyramidally ; the latter are mere p^r.t’lelo.- 
pipeds, and are covered a-t^p platform like. 

STEERAGE, on board a fhip, that part of the 
fh : p next below the quarterdeck, before the bulk-head 
cf the great cabin where the fteerlman Hands, in molt 
fliipscfwar. See Stef.reng. 

STEERING, in navigation,, the art of direding 
the flop’s way by the movements of the helm ; cr of 
applying its efforts to regulate her coutfe when lie ad¬ 
vances. 

The perfection of fleering confifls in a vigilant at? 
tention to the motion of the lhip’s head, fo as to check 
every deviation from the line of her coutfe in the fir ft 
inflant of its motion; and in applying as little of the 
power ot the helm as poffible. By this fhe will run 
more uniformly in a flraight path, as declining lefs to 
the right and left; whereas, if a greater effort of the 


stcepre, 


Steering- 


While he was ltruggling with all his might to five helm is.employed, it will produce a greater declination, 
himfelf from ruin, he tound time to turn his pen againft from the courfe, and not only increafe the difficulty, 
the mifehievous South-Sea fcheme, which had nearly of fleering, but alio make a crooked and irregular, 
brought the nation to ruin in 1720; and the next year trad through the water. See Helm —The helmfm.m 
he was rellored to his office and authority in the play- fhould diligently watch the movements of the head by 


houfe in Drury Lane. Of this it was not long before 
he made an additional advantage, by bringing his ce¬ 
lebrated comedy called the Conjcious Lovers upon that 
ft a<re, where it was acted with prodigious, fucceis 5 fo 
that the receipt there mud have bean very eonfiderable, 
belides the profits acciuing by the lale of the copy, 
and a purie of 500I. given to him by the king, to whom 
he dedicated it. Yet notvvitbllanding theie ample fup- 
plies, about the year following, being reduced to the 
utmoft extremity, he fold his mare in the pby-houfe ; 
and foon after commenced a law-l'uit with the managers, 
which in 1726 was determined to his difadvantage. 
Having now again, for the lall time, brought his for¬ 
tune, by ihe rnolt beedlefs profulion, into a defperate 
condition, he was rendered altogether incapable of re¬ 
trieving the lofs, by being lei zed with- a paralytic dif- 
order,'which greatly impaired his underltanding. In 
theie unhappy circumllances, he retired to his feat at 
Lan<nianor near Caermarthen in Wale--, where he paid 
the laft debt to nature on the 21ft of September 1729, 
and was privately interred, according to his own de- 
lire in the church of Caermarthen. Among his pa¬ 
pers were found the manulcripts of two plays, one 
called The Gentleman, founded upon the eunuch of 
Terence, and the other intitled The School of AtXon, 
both nearly finifhed. 

Sir Richard was a. man of undiffembled and exten- 


the land, clouds, moon, or ftars; becaufe, although, 
the courfe is in general regulated, by the compafi, yet 
the vibrations of the needle are not fo quickly per¬ 
ceived as the fallies of the fliip’s head to the right or 
left, which, if not immediately reftrained,. will acq lira 
additional velocity in every inllant of their motion, and: 
demand a more powerful impulfe of the helm to re¬ 
duce them; the application cf which will opeiate to 
turn her head as tar on the contrary fide of her courfe. 
—The phrafes ufe-J in fleering a fhip vary according, 
to the relati n of the wind to her couife. 


of the wind to her couife. Thu- 
the wind is fair or large, the phrafes ufed by the pilot 
or officer who fuperintends ti e fteerage are, port, Jlar- 

is intended to douft the 
right; the fecond is to 
and the laft is del 


board, and Jleady. The fit ft 
fliip’s courfe farther to the 
euide her farther to the left 


is 

figned. 

to keep her exa&ly in the line whereon flie advances,, 
according to the courfe preferibed. The excefs of the, 
firft and fecond movement is called hard a-port, and. 
hard aflarhoard; the former of which gives her the, 
greateft poffible inclination to the right, and the latter 
an equal tendency to ; left.—If, on the contrary, the. 
wind is foul or fcant, ttie phrafes are luff, thus, and no- 
nearer : the firft of which is the order to keep her clo'e 
to the wind ; the fecond, to retain her in her prefent 
lunation ; and the third, to keep her fails full. 

In a fliip of war, the exerciJ'e of fleering the fit ip is 


five benevolence, a friend to the friendlefs, and, as far ufiially divided, amongft a number of the moft expert, 
as his circumllances would permit, the father of every failors, who attend the helm in their turns ; and are ac- 
orphan. His works are cliafte and manly. He was cordingly called timoneers , from the French term tiino- 


ftranger to the 


moft diftant appearance of envy or 
malevolence ; never jealous of any man’s growing re¬ 
putation ; and fo far from arrogating any praile to 
himfelf from his conjunction with Mr Addii’on, that 
he was the firft who defiled him to diftinguilh his pa¬ 
pers. His greateft error was want of economy; how¬ 
ever, he was certainly the moft agreeable, and (if we 
mu) be allowed the expreffion) the moft innocent rake 
whatever trod the rounds of dilfipation. 


nier, which dignifies “ helmfman.” The fteerage is 
conftaiv.ly fupervifed by the qtjarter-mallers, who alfo 
attend the helm by rotation.. In merchant-ftiip* eveiv 
feaman. takes his turn in this, fervice,. being directed 
therein by the mate of the watch, or fome other officer... 
—As the fafety of a fhip, and all contained therein, de¬ 
pends in a great mealure on the fteerage or ellefts of 
the helm, the apparatus by which it is managed fhould 
often be diligently examined by the proper officers. In— 

deed* 
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Steganium deed, a negligence vn this important duty appears al¬ 
ii mod unpardonable, v.hen the fatal effects which may re- 
f Stcm ‘ r fult from it are duly confidered. 

STEGANIUM. See Slate. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of fecret ■writing, 
or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perfonscor- 
Tefponding. See Cipher. 

STELLARIA, Stichwort, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of decandria, and order 
of trigynia-: and in the natural fyftem arranged under 
the 2 2d order, Caryophyllea. The calx is pentaphyl- 
.. lous and fpreading. There are live petals, each divided 
T into two fegments. The capfule is oval, unilocular, 
and polyfpermous. There are nine fpecies, the nerao- 
ftim, dichotoma,radians,holoftea,graminea,ceraftoides, 
tindulata, biflora, and arenaria. Three ofthefe are Bri- 
trfh plants. 1. Nemoruin, broad-leaved ftichwort. The 
flalks are about a foot or eighteen inches high, and 
branched in a panicle at the top. The leaves are heart- 
■fhaped, and of a paler green on'the under than on the 
upper fide ; the lower ones being fupported by foot- 
flalks which are hairy and channelled ; the upper ones 
are feffile. The calyx is erect, fomewhat hairy and 
white on the margins. The petals are bifid almoft to 
the bafe. There is a fmall nedarium between the 
longer ftamina and the calyx.—2. Holoftea, greater 
ftichwort. The fta'ks are about two feet long ; the 
petals are nearly twice the length of the calyx, and di¬ 
vided half-way to the bafe. It is common in woods 
and hedges.—3. Grammea, lefs ftichwort. The ftem 
is near a foot high. The leaves are linear and entire, 
and the flowers grew in loofe panicles. It is frequent 
in dry patlures. There is a variety of this fpecies call¬ 
ed .bog Jikh’vjort, with fmootb, oval, feflile leaves, and 
few leaves, which grows often in wet marfhy places. 
The (talk is quadrangular ; the petals fcarcely longer 
than die calyx, and bifid to the bafe. 

STELLATE, among botanifts, expreffes leaves 
■which grow not lefs than fix at a joint, and are arran¬ 
ged like the rays of a ftar. 

STELLERA, German Groundsel, in botany: 
A genus of plants belonging to the clafs of eflandria, 
and order of monogynia ; and in the natural fyflem ar- 
•ranged under the 31ft order, Veprecula. There is no 
calyx. The corolla is quadrifid. The ftamina are very 
fhort. There is only one feed, which is black. The fpe¬ 
cies are two in number, pafferina and chamaejafme, 

STELLIONATE, in the civil law, a kind of crime 
committed by a fraudulent bafgain, where one of the 
parties fells a thing for -what it is not; as if I fell an 
eftate for my own which belongs to another, or convey 
a thing as free and clear which is already engaged to 
another, or put off copper for gold, &c. 

STEM, in botany, that part of a plant arifing out 
■of the root-, and which fuftains the leaves, flowers. 


fruits, &c. By walhing and rubbing the Items of stem 

trees, their annual increafe is promoted ; for the me- || 
thod of doing.which, fee the article Tree. Stemfc'tv’. 

Stem of a Ship, a circular piece of timber into which 
the two fides of a (hip are united at the fore-end : 
the lower end of it is fcatfed to the keel, and the 
bowfprit refts upon its upper end. The ftem is form¬ 
ed .ot one or two pieces, according to the fize of the 
veffel; and as it terminates the ftiip forward, the ends 
c f the wales and planks of the fides and bottom are let 
into a groove or channel, in the midft of its furface, 
from the top to the bottom ; which operation is called 
rafting. The outfide of the ftem is ufually marked 
with a fcale, or divifion of feet, according to its per¬ 
pendicular height from the keel. The intention of 
this is to afeertain the draught of water at the fore¬ 
part, when the lhip is in preparation for a fea-voyage, 

&c. The ftem at its lower end is of equal breadth and 
thickneis with the keel, but it grows proportionally 
broader and thicker towards its upper extremity. See 
Smp-Building. 

STEMMATA, in the hiftory of infedls, are three 
fmooth hemifpheric dots, placed generally on the top 
ot the head, as in moft of the hymenoptera and other 
claffes. The name was firft introduced by Linnccus. 

STEMODIA, in botany : A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of dtdywma, and order of aivno- 
fpermia y and in the natural fyflem ranging under'the 
40th order, Perfonata. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla bilabiated ; there are four ftamina ; each of 
the filaments are bifid,.and have two antherse. The 
capfule is bilocular. There is only one fpecies, the ma- 
riiima. 

SIEMPHYLA, a word ufed by the ancients to 
exprefs the hufks of grapes, or the remains of the 
preflings of wine. The fame word is alfo ufed by fome 
to exprefs the remaining mafs of the olives, alter the 
oil is preffed out. 

STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the ancients 
to a fort of wine preffed haid from the hulks. 

STEMPLES, in mining, crofs bars of wood in the 
lhafts which are funk to mines. 

In many places the way is to fink a perpendicular 
hole, or lhaft, the fides of which they (Lengthen from 
top to bottom with wood-work, to prevent the earth 
from falling in: the tranfverfe pieces of wopd ufed to 
this purpole they call fempies, and by means of thefe 
the miners in fome places defeend, without ufir.g any 
rope, catching hold of thefe with their hands and feet. 

SPEMSON, in a lhip, an arching piece of timber 
fixed within the apron, to reinforce the fcarf thereof, 
in the fame manner as the apron fupports the fcarf of 
the ftern. In large flops it is ufually formed of two 
pieces. 


STENO- 
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STENOGRAPH Y (a). 


CHAP. I. 

T HE art of ftenography, or fhort writing, was 
known and praCtifed by moft of the ancient civi¬ 
lized nations. The Egyptians, who were diftinguifhed 
for learning at an early period, at fir ft cxpreffed their 
words by a delineation of figures called hieroglyphics. 
A more concife mode of writing feems to have been 
afterwards introduced, in which only a part of the 
fymbol or picture was drawn. This anfwered the pur- 
pofe of fhort-hand in fome degree. After them the 
•Vide Bux Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans*, adopted dif- 
torf, Diog" ferent methods of abbreviating their words and fen- 
Laertius, tences, fuited to their refpeCtive languages. The ini- 
Plutarch, tials, the finals, or radicals, often ferved for whole 
words ; and various combinations of thefe fometimes 
■ formed a fentence. Arbitrary marks were likewife em¬ 
ployed to determiae the meaning, and to aflift legibili¬ 
ty ; and it feems probable that every writer, and every 
author of antiquity, had fome peculiar method of ab¬ 
breviation, calculated to facilitate the expreffion of his 
own fentiments, and intelligible only to himfelf. 

It is alfo probable, that fome might by thefe means 
take down the heads of a difcourfe or oration ; but few, 
very few, it is prefumed, could have followed a fpeaker 
through all the meanders of rhetoric, and noted with 
precifion every fyllable, as it dropt from his mouth, in 
a manner legible even to themfelves. 

To arrive at fuch confummate perfection in the art 
was referved for more modern times, and is ftill an ac- 
quifition by no means general. 

In every language of Europe, till about the clofe of 
the 16th century, the Roman plan of abbreviating (viz. 
fubftituting the initials or radicals, with the help of ar- 
bitraries, for words ) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been invented ex- 
prefsl.y for ftenography, when an Englifh gentleman of 
the name of Willis invented and publilhed one (b). His 
plan was foon altered and improved, or at lead pretend¬ 
ed to be fo. One alteration fucceeded another; and at 
intervals, for a feries of years pad, fome men of inge¬ 
nuity and application have compofed and publilhed 
Von. XVII. 


fyftems of ftenography, and doubtlefs have themfelves 
reaped all the advantages that attend it. But among 
the various methods that have been propofed, and the 
different plans that have been adopted by individuals* 
none has yet appeared fortunate enough to gain gene¬ 
ral approbation ; or proved fufficiently fimple, clear, 
and concife, to be univerfally ftudied and praCtifed. 

Some fyftems are replete with unmeaning fymbols, 
perplexing arbitraries, and ill-judged contractions: 
which render them fo difficult to be attained by a com¬ 
mon capacity, or ordinary application, that it is not 
to be wondered at if they have funk into negleCt, and 
are now no longer known (c). Other fyftems, by being 
too prolix, by containing a multiplicity of characters, 
and thofe characters not limply or eafily remembered, 
become ineffectual to the purpofeof expedition, and are 
only fuperior in obfcurity to a common hand. Some, 
again, not only rejeCt alb arbitraries and contractions, 
but even prepofitions and terminations ; which laft, if 
not too lavilhly employed and badly devifed, highly 
contribute to promote both expedition and legibility j 
ar.d though they reduce their characters to fewer than 
can poffibly exprefs the various modifications of found, 
yet they make nearly one half of them complex. In 
the difpofition of the vowels, there is the greateft per¬ 
plexity in moft fyftems. A dot is fometimes fubftitu- 
ted for all the vowels indifcriminately, and the judgment 
is left to determine which letter out of fix any dot is in¬ 
tended to exprefs ; or a minute fpace is alloted them ; 
fo that ualefs they be arranged with mathematical pre¬ 
cifion they cannot be diftinguilhed from one another ; 
but fuch a minute attention is inconfiftent with the 
nature of fhort-hand, which Ihould teach us to write 
down in a Ihort time, as well as in fmall bounds, what 
we willi to preferve of what we hear. Nor is the plan 
of lifting the pen and putting the next confonant in 
the vowel’s place, in the middle of words, lefs liable to 
objections ; or that of reprefenting all the vowels by 
diftinCk characters, being obvioufly ill calculated for 
facility and difpatch, and confequently inadmiffible into 
any ufeful fyftem. 

It is to be confetfed, that the perfon who firft pro- 
5 G pofed 


(a) The value of ftenography is not unknown to the learned ; and the care and fuccefs with which it has been 
■lately cultivated in thefe kingdoms will, in all probability, foon render it an objeCt of general attention. No 
one, however, appears to us to have fimplified and improved the art fo much as Dr Mavor, author of Univerfal 
Stenography, who has liberally permitted us to prefent our readers with a complete view of his fcheme. To 
thofe who wilh to become proficients in Short-writing, we earneftly recommend his entire publication (print¬ 
ed for Cadell and Davis, Strand, London), which in many fchools of the firft reputation now forms a deferved 
ciafs-book. 

(b) Mr Locke fays, a regular method of fliort-writing feems to be known and praCtifed only in Britain. This 
knot now the cafe ; and indeed there is no reafon to doubt whether characters may not be invented to exprefs 
the various founds, or letters, employed in anydanguage, either ancient or modern. 

(c) A lift of writers on ftenography. Mr Addy, Aldridge, Angell, Annet, Blandemore, Bloffet, Botley, 
Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crofs, Dix, Everardt, Ewen,Facey, Farthing, Gibbs, Graeme, Gurney, Heath, Floldf- 
worth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, Lyle, Macauley, Mafon, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Palmer, Rich, 
Ridpath, (Shelton, Steele, Tanner, Taylor, Thickneffe, Tiffen, Webfter, Wefton, WilHamfon, Willis, B. D, 
and Willis, &c. 
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pofeJ the omitTion of vowels in the middle of words 
(d), which it is obvious are not wanted, and'invented 
letters, which conld be corinedted as in a running hand 
without lifting the pen in the middle of the word, made 
a real improvement on the works of his predeceffors. 
13 ut, in fine, moil fyilems, either in their plan or execu¬ 
tion, labour under fome capital defedl, attended with 
circumftances highly difcouraging to the learner, and 
"which in a great meafure defeat the end of their in- 
vention, by being too complicated to be learned with 
cafe and remembeied with accuracy, or to be pradlifed 
with the expedition which is requifite ; and fo difficult 
to be deciphered, that a man can fcarcely read what he 
has juft written. 

To obviate ihefe defers; to provide againft prolixity 
and- concifenefs, which might occafion obfcurity ; to ex¬ 
hibit a fyftem founded on the fimpleft principles, which 
might be ealily learned and read, and yet be capable of 
the utmoft expedition—were the motives that gave rife 
to the prefent attempt. 

This method vs ill be found different from any yet 
publilhed, and fuperior to all in the difpufition of the 
vowels and the facility of arranging them ; the condi¬ 
tion in placing which feems to detradl from the merit 
of the beft performances on the fubjed: ; and it may 
be affirmed, without oftentation, that characters fimpler 
in their form, and more perfedt in their union, have not 
been applied to the art of ftenrgraphy. 

As well as it could be determined, the fimpleft cha- 
radiers are appropriated to the letters meft ufually em¬ 
ployed : indeed, as far as poffible, thofe which are com¬ 
plex have been rejedted ; but as it was an objedt always 
kept in view that the writing ihould be on a line, a few 
are admitted into the alphabet for that reafon. 

The ch.traders for the double and triple confonants 
are the eaiieft that could be invented, confiftent with 
perfpicuity (e) ; for care has been taken to provide 
againft all obfcurity which might arife by adopting 
letters too fimdar in their formation ; and with re- 
fped to the prepofitions and terminations, thofe which 
occur mofl frequently are expreifed by the fimpleft cha¬ 
racters, which will be found perfedly eafy in their ap¬ 
plication. 

The at libraries are few in number (F),and the arbi¬ 
tral y abbreviations, as they are entirely from the letters 
of the alphabet, and chofen from fome thoufands of 
words in common ufe, will well repay the learner for 
an hour’s trouble in committing them to memory. 

The laft chapter lays down a fchemeof abbreviation, 
eomprifed in a few rules, perfedly eafy to be underftood 
and pradifed by proficients in this art, which we hope 
will anfwer the expedation of the author, and will be 
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found free from the perplexity complained of in many 
fyftems where abbreviation is admitted. The principal 
rules are new, are fo eafy, lb extenlive in their ufe, and 
fo confiftent with expedition and legibility, if applied 
with judgment, that they alone might fuffice. The 
learner is however advifed by no means to adopt any 
of them, till experience has convinced him that they 
may be ufed without error or injury to legibility. All 
abbreviating rules are fuited to thofe only who have 
made fome progrefs in the ftenographic art; for al¬ 
though they certainly promote expedition in a wonder¬ 
ful manner, and afford the greateft eafe to a proficient, 
yet a learner, as expedition is not his firft, though his 
ultimate view, Ihould admit of nothing that in the 
leaft renders the reading difficult. 

CHAP. II. 

The Engliffi alphabet confifts of twenty-fix letters; The gene- 
fix of which are vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y ; and the ral princi- 
other twenty confonants, b, c, d, f, g, b, j, k, /, m , n, p, P les of t fte_ 
q> r, s, t, v, w, x, and a. negraphy. 

This alphabet, as is obferved by the beft grammari¬ 
ans that have written on the language, is both defedtive 
and redundant in expreffing the various modifications 
of found*. _ *Lowth’s 

Cuftom or prejudice has affigned fome letters a place, Gram, 
when others would with much more propriety ex-Trieftley's 
prefs the fame found : and to this may be added, that , 

feveral letters, fometimes in one word, feem to be ad- j c ep ur a "o B 
mitted for no other re Ton than to perplex a young be- Elocution, 
ginner or a foreigner, as an obftruriion to true pronun¬ 
ciation, and to add to the apparent length of the word, 
when they are entirely quiefeent and ufelefs. That this 
is the genius of the orthography of our language mutt 
be perceived by the mol fuperficial cbferver ; but no 
modern tongue is abfolutely free from the fame ex. 
ceptions. In particular, the French has a great num¬ 
ber of dormant letters, which, it is obvious, render 
the pronunciation more difficult and perplexing to lear¬ 
ners (g). 

But as it is neither our bufinefs nor our intention to 
propofe a mode of lpelling different from that in com¬ 
mon ufe, when applied to printing or long-hand writing 
(fince feveral innovators in orthography have fallen into 
contempt, and their plans have been only prefer ved as 
beacons to warn others of the folly of endeavouring to 
fubvert eftabliihed principles §) ; we (hall only obferve, 
that in ftenography, where the moll expeditious and § Preface 
concife method is the beft, if confiftent with perfpicuity, 
the following fimple rules are ftudioufly to be regarded Ionarr * 
and pradlifed. 

Rule I. All quiefeent confonants in words are to 

be 


(d) Mr Byrom rej idled vowels entirely in the middle of words, as others before him had only done partially. 
Without critically examining the executive part of his performance, which is very defedtive, it muft be owned, 
that it is above the reach of human ingenuity to exceed his general plan ; which for ever muft be the bafis of 

every future rational fyftem. 

(e) Thofe for th and cb may be either made upright or Hoping to the right. 

(f) Thefe are not by any means proferibed; they may be employed or not according to the fancy of the 

JearneiC , . / ‘ 

fc) The Latin and Greek claim a juft fuperiority over every modern tongue in this refpedl. In them no 
confuixon or doubt can arile from the manner offpeliing; and the reader can fcarcely be wrong (unlefs in quan¬ 
tity) in founding all theletters he fees, 
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be dropped ; and the orthography to be direfted only 
by the pronunciation : which being known to all, will 
fender this art attainable by thole who cannot fpell 
with precifion in long hand. 

Rule II. When the abfence of confonants, not en¬ 
tirely dormant, can be eafily known, they may often 
be omitted without the leaf! obfcurity. 

Rule III. Two or fometimes more confonants may, 
to promote greater expedition, be exchanged for a fingle 
one of nearly fimilar found ; and no ambiguity as to 
the meaning enfue (h). 

Rule IV. When two confonants of the fame kind 
or lame found come together, without any vowel be¬ 
tween them, only one is to be expreffed ; but if a vowel 
or vowels intervene, both are to be written : only ob- 
ferve, if they are perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique 
lines, they muft only be drawn a fize longer than ufual; 
and charafters with loops mull have the fize of their 
heads doubled ||. 

Might is to be written mt, fight fit, machine majhin, 
enough enuf, laugh la/, prophet profit, phyfics fifiks, 
through thro', foreign foren, fovereign five ren, pfalm Jam, 
receipt refet, write rite, wright rit, ifland Hand, knavery 
navery, temptation temtation , knife rtije, flick fiik, thigh 
tbi, honour onour, indictment indi ement, acquaint c quaint, 
chaos kaos, &c. 

Second rule Strength Jlrenth, length lenth, fi iendfhip frenjkip, 
exemplifi- conne & conek, commandment co?nanmtnt, conjunft con- 
ed. junt, humble hum’e, lumber lumer, dumber Jlumer, number 

numer, exemplary exemlary. See. 

Rocks rox, adts aks or ax, fafts fiaks or fax, diftrifts 
difiriks or difirix, affedts afeks or afex, ^fflidt. ajliks or 
cjiix, conquer konkr, &c. 

Letter leter, little litle, command comand, error eror. 
Fourth rule terror ter or, &c. But in remember, moment, JiJler, and 
exemplifi- f uc ij j;k e WO rds, where two confonants of the lame name 
■ have an intervening vowel, both of them muft be writ¬ 

ten. 

Thefe four rules with their eximples, being care¬ 
fully confidered by the learner, will leave him in no 
doubt concerning the difpofition and management of 
the confonants in this fcheme of ftiort-writing ; we fhall 
therefore proceed to lay down rules for the application 
of the vowels with eafe and expedition. 

Rules for Rule I. Vowels, being only fimple articulate founds, 
the vowels though they are the connedtives of confonants, and em¬ 
ployed in every word and every fyllable, are not necef- 
lary to be inferted in the middle of words ; becaufe the 
confonants, if fully pronounced, with the afliftance of 
connedtion, will always difeover the meaning of a 
word, and make the writing perfectly legible. 

Rule II. If a vowel is not ftrongly accented in the 
incipient fyllable of a word, or if it is mute in the final, 
it is likewife to be omitted; becaufe the found of the 
incipient vowel is often implied in that of the firft con- 
fonant, which will confequently fupply its place. 

Rule III. But if the vowel conftitutes the firft or 
laft fyllable of a word, or is ftrongly accented at its 
beginning or eqd, that vowel is continually to be writ¬ 
ten. 


Third rule 
exemplifi¬ 
ed. 
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Rule IV. If a word begins or ends witli two or 
more vowels though feparated, or when there is a coa¬ 
lition of vowels, as in dipthongs and tripthongs; only 
one of them is to be expreffed, which muft be that 
which agrees beft with the pronunciation. 

Rule V. In monofyllables, if they begin or end 
with a vowel, it is always to be inferted, unlefs the 
vowel be e mute at the end of a word. 

Such are the general principles of this art; in vindi¬ 
cation and fupport of which it will be needlefs to offer 
any arguments, when it is confidered that brevity and 
expedition are the chief objefts, if confident with legi¬ 
bility ; and the fubfequent fpecimens in the orthography 
recommended will, we hope, be fufficient to {how that 
there is no real deficiency in the laft mentioned parti¬ 
cular. 

He who md us mft be etrnl, grt, nd mnptnt. It is g pec ; men 
ur dty, as rfnl bngs, to frv, lv, nd oby hm.—A mn tht of themede 
wd avd blm, fhd be frkmfpk in al hs axns, nd ndvr wth of fpelling 
al hs mt to pis evry bdy-—I wd nt frm any knxns wth inftenogra- 
a mn who hd no rgrd fr hmslf; nthr wd I blv a mu who 
hd ons tld me ali.—Our is of al thngs the mft dfkltto 
prfrv ntrnfhd ; nd whn ons mpchd, lk the chftty of a 
wmn, nvr fhns wth its wntd lftr.—Wth gd mnrs, 
kmplfns nd an efy pit adrs, mny mk a fgr in the wrl, 
whs mntl ablts wd fkrfly hv rsd thm abv the rnk of a 
ftmn.—Idlns is the prnt of a thfnd msfrtns, wch ar nvr 
fit by the ndftrs : it is a pn nd a pnfhmnt of itslf, nd 
brngs wnt nd bgry in its trn.—Vrtu is the frft thng tht 
fhd be rgrdd ; it is a rwrd of itslf; mks a mn rfpktbl 
hr, nd wlmk hmetrnly hpy hrftr.—Prd is a mft prnfs 
psn, wch yt ws plntd by hvn in ur ntr, to rs ur emlsn 
to imtt grt nd wrthy krktrs or axns, to xt in us a si fr 
wht is rt nd gft, nd a ldbl ndgnfn gnft oprfrs nd wrkrs 
of any knd of nkty ; in flirt, to mk us st a prpr vlu upn 
urflvs, nd dfps a wrthls flo, hu evr xltd. Ths fr prd is 
a vrtu, nd my gftly be kid a grtns of fl. Bt prd, lk 
othr pfns, gnrly fxs upn mg obgks, or is apld in rng 
prprfns. Hu kmn is it to fe a rtch whm evry vs hs 
rndrd mfrbl, nd evry fly kntmtbl, vlng hmflf on hs lit 
brth, nd bftng ths ilftrs nffttrs, of whm he nhrts 
nthng bt the nm or ttl ! nfftrs who if thy nu hm, wd 
dfn thr dpndnt wth kntmt. But al prd of ths frt 
fly, nd evr to be avdd. 


is 


CHAP. III. 

As the wliol.e of this art depends upon a regular 
method and a fimple alphabet, we have not only endea¬ 
voured to eftablifh the former on fatisfaftorj* principles, 
but have been careful to appropriate, according to the 
comparative frequency of their occurrence, fuch charac¬ 
ters for the letters as, after repeated trials and altera¬ 
tions, were conceived to be the beft adapted for dif- 
patch. 

The ftenographic alphabet confifts of 18 diftinft cha- - * 

rafters (viz. two for the vowels and the reft for the phlc°alplia»' 
confonants), taken from line; and femicircular curves ; i, et- 
the formation and application of which we fhall now 
explain, beginning with the vowels. 

For the three firft vowels, a, e, and /, a comma is ap- 

5 G 2 propriated . 


(h) By this rule like wife q and v in the middle of words, but never in the beginning, may be exchanged 
for t and_/i when they admit of an eafier conneftion with the following charafter, or will make the writing ap¬ 
pear neater. 
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propr’uiied in different pofitions; and for the other 
three, o, u, and y, a point. The comma and point, 
when applied to a and o, is to be placed, as in Plate 
CCCCLXXXII. at the top of the next character ; when 
for e and u, oppofite to the middle j and when for i 
and_y, at the bottom. 

This arrangement of the vowels is the moft fimple 
and diltmCt that can eafily be imagined. Places at the 
top, the middle, and the bottom of characters, which 
make three different pofitions, are as eafily diftinguiihed 
from one another as any three leparate characters could 
be ; and a comma is made with the fame facility as a 
io point. 

iines. . Simple lines may be drawn four different ways ; per¬ 
pendicular, horizontal, and with an angle of about 45 
degrees to the right and left. An afcending oblique 
line to the right, which will be perfectly diitinCt from 
the reft when joined to any other character, may like- 
wife be admitted. Thefe characters being the fimpleft 
. in nature, are affigned to thofe five confonants which 
moft frequently occur, viz.'/, r, i,c hard or k, and c foft 
or s. 

6&ele* Every circle may be divided with a perpendicular and 
horizontal linej_ fo as to form likewife four diffinCt cha¬ 
racters. Thefe being the next to lines in the fimplicity 
of their formation* we have appropriated them for b, d 
72, and m. 

** The characters expreffihg nine of the confonants are 

Carvesands a jj perfectly diftinCt from one another; eight only re- 
main which are needful, viz .f gcrj, h, p, q, v, <w, 
and x. To find characters for which we muff have re- 
courfe to mixed curves and lines. The characters which 
vye have adopted are the fimplefl in nature after thofe 
already applied, admit of the eafieft joining, -and 
tend to pre.eive lineality and beauty in the writing. 

It muff be obferved that we have no character for <r 
when it has a hard found, as in cajfle ; or foft, as in 
tiiv ; for it naturally takes the found of h or 1, which 
in" all cafes will be fufficient to fupply its place. 

R likewife is reprefented by the fame character as / ; 
only with this difference, r is written with an afcending 
llroke (1), and l wilb a defending ; which is always 
to be known from the manner of its union with the 
following character; but in a few monofyllables where 
r is the only confonant in the word, and confequently 
{lands alone,, it is to be made as is fhown in the alpha¬ 
bet for diftinCtion’s fate. 

Z as it is a, letter feldom employed in the Englifli 
language, and only a coarfer and harder expreffion of s, 
jspult be fupplied by s whenever it occurs; as for Zesle- 
kiab write Sejekiab, &c. 

CHAP. IV. 

The prepofitions and terminations in this fcheme are 
fo fimple,,that thegreateft. benefit may be-reaped from. 


them, and very little trouble required to attain them ; 13 

as the incipient letter or the incipient confonant of all Rules for 
the prepofitions and of feveral of the terminations is P re P o( ' ul - 
ufed to exprefs the whole- But although in Plate bnsa ”- ter * 
CCCCI.XXXII. fufficient fpecimens are given of t ] le mma lsus '‘ 
manner of their application, that the learner of lefs in¬ 
genuity or more flow perception may have every affift- 
ance, we have fubjoined the following directions. 

Rule I. The prepofition is always to be written 
without joining, yet fo near as plainly to fhow what 
word it belongs to ; and the beft way is to obferve the 
fame order as if the whole was to be connected. 

Rule II. A prepofition, though the fame letters 
that conftitute it may be met with in the middle or end 
of a word, is never to be ufed, bscaufe it would ex> 
pofe to obfcurity. 

Rule III. Obferve that the propofition omni is ex- 
preffed by the vowel 0 in its proper pofition ; and for 
anti, anta, ante\ by the vowel a, which the radical' part 
of the word will eafily diftinguifla from being only fim¬ 
ple vowels. 

The firft rule for the prepofitions is’ (allowing fuch 
exceptions as may be feen in the Plate) to be obferved 
for the terminations ; and alfo the fecond mutatis mutan¬ 
dis ; except that whenever Jit, fus, fys, cions, thus, and 
ces occur, they are to be exprelfed as directed in the- 
fourth rule for the confonants, whether in the begin¬ 
ning, middle, or end of words (k). 

Rulje IV. The terminative character for tion, fton > 
cion, dan, tian, is to be expreffed by afmall circle .joined 
to the neareft letter, ’ and turned to the right; and the- 
plurals tionsjfions, cions, dans, dans, tience., by a dot on 
the fame fide. 

Rule V. The terminative character for ing, is to be 
exprelfed likewife by a firnall circle, but drawn to the 
left hand ; and ks plural ings by a dot (l). 

Rule VI. The plural figiu is to- be added to the 
terminative characters when meceffary. 

Rule VII. The fe'parated terminations are never to- 
be ufed but in polyfyllables or words of more fyllables 
than ore. 

Thefe rules duly obferved will point out a method as 
concife and elegant as can be defired, for exprefling the 
moft frequent and longeft prepofitions and terminations 
in the Englifh language. If it fhould be thought ne- 
ceflary to increafe their number by the addition of 
others, it will be an eafy matter for any one of the leaft 
difcemment to do fo, by proceeding on the principles 
beforeTaid down. 

CHAP; V. 

Thougu a more concife method of writing, or more R n i es *for 
numerous abbreviations, may not be indifpenfably ne- abbrev'nrf 
ceffary, if the foregoing directions be praCtifed for a tions. 
confiderable time, yet contractions will be found ex¬ 
tremely;. 


(1) The character for b, when lineality requires it, may be made from the bottom and inverted (fee Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.) And often h may be omitted entirely; or a vowel may be fubftituted in its ftead, without any 
injury to legibility, it being rather a. breathing than letter. 

(rc) But in a- few-word-s where three horizontal characters meet, it will be better to exprefs the Jis, &c. bythe 
fenvieliiptical character in Plate CCCCLXXXII. oppofite thus. 

(l) In horizontal characters, by ; the left hand is meant the top, and by the right the fpace below the letter (fee; 
jpg joined, Plate CCCCLXX.H ) la alLother characters, the right and left pofitions. will naturally be known- 
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tremely ufeful and convenient to thofe who have attain¬ 
ed a proper knowledge of the fubjeid, and lead to a 
greater degree of expedition, at the fame time that they 
diminifh the labour of writing. It has been obferved in 
the introduffion, that abbreviations are only to be em¬ 
ployed by proficients in this art; becaufe expedition is 
not the fird, though the ultimate, objeid in view: and 
that an eafy legibility is of the utmoft confequence to 
the learn ji ; which, however, cannot be preferved, if 
he adopts too foon thofe very rules which in time will 
afford him the greated eafe when applied with judge¬ 
ment. 

The following fhort and pra&ical rules will be found, 
we hope, fully adequate to every purpofe for which they 
weie intended, and are far fuperior in the facility ©£ 
their application to any which we have feen. 

Rule I. The ufual abbreviations in long-hand are al¬ 
ways to be followed ; as Mr for Mafter, M. D. for Doc¬ 
tor of Phylic, and Abp- for Archbilhop, &c. 

Rule II. Subftantives, adjeclives, verbs, and parti¬ 
ciples, when the fenfe will direil to the meaning, are 
to be expreffed by their initial confonant with the di- 
ftinguifhing marks exhibited in Plate CCCCXXXII. 
viz. a fubdantive mud: have the dot exaftly over its ini¬ 
tial confonant; an adje&ive mud have a dot under it; 
a verb is to be expreficd by a comma over its initial con¬ 
fonant ; and a participle by a comma under ( m ). Thefe 
being the four principal parts of fpeech will be fuffi- 
cient j and an adept will never be at a lofs to know 
when he can with fafety apply this rule to them. 

Rule III. To render the writing more legible, the 
lad letter of the word may be joined to the lird, and 
the proper mark applied. 

Rule IV. The condituent or radical part of words, 
cfpecially if they are long, will often ferve for the whole, 
or fometimes the fird fyllable ; as, we ought to mode¬ 
rate our ex. by our circum.; a man’s man. commonly 
fhape his for. 

Rule V. All long words without exception may 
have their prepofitions or terminations expreffed by the 
incipient confonant of fuch prepolition or termination. 

Rule VI. When there is a great dependence be¬ 
tween the parts of a fentence, the initial letter will often 
fuffice ; as L. is the capital of Great B. ; the elded S. 
of the king of Great B. is dyled prince of W. Every 
one, it is prefumed, will allow this to be perfectly le¬ 
gible in long hand, then why may it not in denogra- 

phy? , 

Rule VII. The terminations refs and lefs may be 
omitted ; as faithfulnefs is only to be written faithful; 
forwardnefs , forward; heedleft, heed ; ftuhhornnefs, Jlub- 
Itorn, Sic. 

Rule VIII. The fecond and third perfons of verbs, 
ending in eth and ejl may be expreffed by s; as, he 
loves, thou teaches ; inftead of he lovtlh, thou teachejl: 
pr even without s ; as, he love, Sic. 

Rule IX. Words may often be entirely pmitted, 
and yet no ambiguity enfuej as, Inleginsiing Gad crea¬ 


ted heaven and earth, for In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 

Rule X. When there is an immediate repetition of 
a fentence or word, a line is to be drawn under the fen- 
tence or word to be repeated ; as, Amen, Amen, is tor 
written Amen ; but if any words intervene before a 
word or fentence is to be repeated, the line mud be 
drawn as before, and a a or mark of omidion placed 
where the repetition fliould begin ; as, Is it juft the in¬ 
nocents Jhould le condemned a reviled ? 


The Contexts of the Stenographic Plates-. 

FalrL'ius’s Reply to Pyrrhus. 

As to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly 
informed. My whole edate conlids in a houfe of but ccca.xx.ma, 
mean appearance, and a little fpot of ground, from 
which by my own labour I draw my (npport. But if 
by any means you have been perfuaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me lefs confidered in my country, 
or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 

I have no reafon to complain of fortune, die fupplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without fu- 
perfluities, I am alfo free from the defire of them. 

With thefe 1 confefs I fhould be more able to fuccour 
the neceflitous, the only advantage for which the weal¬ 
thy are to be envied ; but as fmall as my poffeffions are„ 

I can dill contribute fomething to the 1'uppcrt of the 
date and the adldance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I am, upon a 
level with the riehed: for Rome knows no quali-:a- 
tions for great employments but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the mod aug.uft ceremonies 
of religion ; fhe entruds me with the command of her 
armies ; fixe confides to my care the mod important ne¬ 
gotiations. My poverty does not lefl’en the weight and 
influence of my counfels in the fenate ; the Roman 
people honour me for that very poverty which you con- 
dder as adifgrace ; they know the many opportunities 
I have had in war to enrich myfelf without incurring 
cenfure; they are convinced of my difintereded zeal 
for their profperity ; and if L have any thing to com¬ 
plain of in the return they make, it is only the excefs- 
of their applanfe. What value then can I fet upon, 
your gold and diver ! What king can add any thing to-, 
my fortune ! Always attentive to difeharge the duties 
incumbent on me, I have a mind free from felf-re- 
proach, and I have an honed fame. Dodflf s Prectptor.. 

Letter to a Friend, againf} Wafie of Time.. 

Converfe often with yourfelf, and neither lavifh your 
time, nor fuffer others to rob you of it. Many of our 
hours are dolen fi om us,and others pafs ir.fenfibly away 
but of both thele lodes the mod fhameful is that which 
happens through our own negleft. If we take the 
trouble to obferve, we fhall find that one confiderable- 
partof our life is fpent in doing evil, and the other in. 

doing. 


(m) The dot or comma being placed thus will never occafion them to be midaken for vowels, becaufe they 
fliould always be on one fide or other j whereas the mark for parts of fpeech muft. condantly be placed exu&ly 
ever or under. 
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doing nothing, ot in doing what we fhould not do. We than thofe which the prophets and Mofes did fay fliould 
don’t feem to know the value of time, nor how precious come : That Chrift fliould fuffer, and that he fliould be 
a day is ; nor do we confider that every moment brings the firft that Ihould rife from the dead, and fliould (how 
us nearer our end. Refledt upon this, I entreat you, light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. This is the 
and keep a ftridt account of time. Procraftination is real truth : Believe me, I am no peftilent fellow, nor 
the rand dangerous thing in life. Nothing is properly mover of fedition ; but always endeavour all that lies 
ours but the inftant we breathe in, and all the reft is in me to preferve a confluence void of offence towards 
nothing; it is the only good we poffefs ; but then it is God and towards man: nor can the Jews prove the 
fleeting, and the firft comer robs us of it. Men are fo things whereof they now accufe me. Neither am I 
weak, that they think they oblige by giving of trifles, Feftus, befide myfelf; but fpeak thus freely before the 
and yet reckon that time as nothing for which the moft king, becaufe he knows thefe things to be fad!; yea, I 
grateful perfon in the world can never make amends, am fully perfuaded the king knows them all to be fa'dl • 

Let us therefore confider time as the moft valuahle of for they were not done in a corner. King Agrippa! 
all things ; and every moment fpent, without fome im- believeft thou the prophets ? I know that thou-believed! 
provement in virtue or fome advancement in goodnefs, And would to God that not only thon but alfo all that 
as the greateft fublunary lofs. hear me this day, were altogether fuch as I am except 

St Paul’s Speech before Agrippa and fejlus. thefe bonds. Holmes s Rhetoric. 

I think myfelf happy, king Agrippa, that 1 fhall an- -Pope to Atterlury. 

fwer for myfelf this day before thee, touching all things Once more I write to you as I promifed, and this 
•whereof I am accufed of the Jews: efpecially becaufe once I fear will be the laft; the curtain will foon be 
I know thee to be expert in all cuftoras and queftions drawn between my friend and me, and nothing left but 
■which are among the Jews, wherefore I befeech thee to to wifh you a long good night; may you enjoy a ftate 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my youth, of repofe in this life not unlike that fleep of the foul 
which was at firft among mine own nation at Jerufalem, which fome have believed is to fucceed it, where we lie 
know all the Jews, which knew me from the begin- utterly forgetful of that world from which we are gone, 
ning (if they would teftify), that, after the ftraiteft fe<ft and ripening for that to which we are to go. If you 
of our religion 1 lived a Pharifee. And now I ftand retain any memory of the paft, let it only image to 
and am judged for the hope of the promife made by you what has pleafed you beft ; fometimes prefent a 
God unto our fathers : unto which promife our twelve dream of an abfent friend, or bring you back an agree- 
tribes inftantly ferving God day and night hope to able converfation. But, upon the whole, I hope you 
corpe; for which hope’s fake, king Agrippa, 1 am ac- will think lefs of the time paft than the future ; as the- 
cufed of the Jews. Why fhould it be thought a thing former has been lefs kind to you than the latter infal- 
incredible with you,That God fhould raife the dead, libly will be. Do not envy the world your ftudies: 
when God himfelf has given affurance of it unto all They will tend to the benefit of men, againft whom 
men, in that he hath raifed Chrift from the dead? As you can have no complaint; I mean, of all pofterity: 
for my own part, moft noble Feftus, I own I once ve- and, perhaps, at your time of life, nothing elfe is worth 
rily thought that even I myfelf ought to do many things your care. What is every year of a wife man’s life 
contrary to the name of Jefus of Nazareth. Which but a cenfure or critic on the paft ? Thofe whofe date is 
thing I alio did in Jerufalem. I punifhed the faints the fliorteft, live long enough to laugh at one half of it: 
oft in every fynagogue, and compelled them to blaf- The boy defpifes the infant, the man the boy, the phi- 
pheme ; and being exceedingly mad againft them, I lofopher both, and the Chriftian all. You may now be- 
perfecuted them even unto ftrange cities. In purfuit gin to think your manhood was too much a puerility; 
of which, as I went to Damafcus, with authority and and you will never fuffer your age to be but a fecond 
commiffion from the chief priefts: At mid-day, O king, infancy. The toys and baubles of your childhood 
I faw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright- are hardly now more below you than thofe toys of 
nefs of the fun, Ihining about me, and them which jour- our riper and our declining years ; the drums and rat- 
neyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the ties of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice, 
earth, I heard a voice fpeaking unto me, and faying in At this time, when you are cut off from a little fociety, 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perfecuteft thou and made a citizen of the world at large, you fhould 
me ? It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks, bend your talents not to ferve a party, or a few, but all 
And I faid, Who art thou, Lord ? And he faid, I am mankind. Your genius fliould mount above that mift, 

Jefus whom thou perfecuteft. But rife, and ftand up- in which its participation and neighbourhood with earth 
on thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- hath long involved it: To fliine abroad, and to heaven, 
pofe to make thee a.minifter and a witnefs both of ought to be the bufinefs and the glory of your prefent 
thefe things which thou haft feen, and of thofe things fituation. Remember it was at fuch a time that the 
in which I will appear unto thee. Whereupon, O king greateft lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed the moft ; 

Agrippa, I was not difobedient to the heavenly,vifion : in their retreat, in their exile, or in their death. But 
but fhewed firft'"unto them of Damafcus, and at Jeru- why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? it was then that 
falem, and throughout all the coafts of Judea, and then they did good, that they gave light, and that they be- 
to the Gentiles, that they fliould repent and turn to came guides to mankind. Thofe aims alone are wor- 
God. For thefe caufes the Jews caught me in the thy of fpirits truly great, and fuch I therefore hope 
temple, and went about to kill me. Having therefore will be yours. Refentment indeed may remain, per- 
obtained help of God, I continue unto this day, wit- haps cannot be quite extinguilhed, in the nobleft minds ; 
aeffing both to fmall and great* faying none other things but revenge will never harbour there: Higher principles 
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Chap. V. S T E N O 

than thofe of the firft, and better principles than thofe 
of the latter, will infallibly influence men whofe 
thoughts and whofe hearts are enlarged, and caufe them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, efpecially 
to fo fmall a part as one’s iingle felf. Believe me, my 
Lord, I look upon you as a fpirit entered into another 
life, as one juft upon the edge of immortality, where 
the paffions and affe&ions mull be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to defpife all little views and all 
mean retroipefts. Nothing is worth jour looking back ; 
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and therefore look forward, and make (as you can) the 
world look after you; but take care it be not with 
pity, but with efteem and admiration. I am, with the 
greateft fincerity and paflion for your fume as well as 
happinefs, your, &c. 

The above moll charming and moll affe&ionate let¬ 
ter was written about a month before Atterbury biftiop 
of Rochefter was font into banilhment, and is uniter- 
fally admired. ' 
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Stentoro- STENTOROPHONIC tube, a fpeaking trumpet; 
phonic thus called from Stentor, a perfon mentioned by Ho- 
jl mer. See Trumpet. 

Stcp ^ens^ STEP, in a Ihip, a block of wood fixed on the decks 
or bottom of a fliip, and having a hole in its upper fide, 
fitted to receive the heel of a mail or capftern. The 
fteps of the main and foremafts of every fliip reft upon 
the kelfon, to which they are firmly fecured by knees, 
bolts, or fpike-nails. The ftep of the mizen-maft ulually 
refts upon the lower deck. 

STEPHANIUM, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nngynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or¬ 
der, Ste'datis. The calyx is monophyllous, turbinated, 
and quinquepartite; the corolla is monopetalous, fun- 
nel-fhaped, having its tubes curved and ventricofe : the 
pericurpium is a bilocular berry containing two feeds, 
flattened on one fide and round on the other. This 
genus is nearly allied to that of Pfychotria. There is 
only one fpecies, viz. Guiasenfe, a native of the warmer 
parts of America. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the chief 
prieft of Pallas, who prdided over the reft. It was 
ufual for every god to have a chief prieft ; that of Pal¬ 
las was the Stephanophorus juft mentioned, and that of 
Hercules was called Dadouchus.—Stephanophorus w as 
alfo a prieft that ailifted the women in the celebration 
of the feftival Thefmophoria. 

STEPHANUS (Byzantinus), an able grammarian, 
who lived in the 5th or Cch century. He wrote a Dic¬ 
tionary, in which he made a great number of obferva- 
tions, borrowed from mythology and hiftory, which 
lhowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which we 
have nothing remaining but a mean abridgment by 
Hermolaus the grammarian ; but from that work the 
learned have received great l ; ght; and Sigonius, Ca- 
faubon, Scaliger, Salmafius, &c. have employed them- 
felves in illulliating it. 

STEPHEN, king of England. See England, n° 
108, &c. 

Stephen, or St Stephen's D.iy, a feftival of the Chri- 
ftian church, obferved on the 26th of December, in 
memory of the firft martyr St Stephen. 

STEPHENS, a family of printers defervcdly cele¬ 
brated. They flourilhed at the revival of learning, 
and contributed a great deal towards difpellingthe cloud 
of ignorance which had fo long overlhadowed Europe. 
Some of the dailies before the 16U1 century were in a 
great meafure loft, and all of them were exceedingly 
corrupted. By their abilities and indefatigable indullry 
thefe defeats were fupplied, and the learned were furniih- 
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ed with beautiful and correct editions of the Greek and Suph^--. 
Roman authors. Thus the world was not only fupplied 
w’ith an inexhauftible fund of amufement and inftruftion 
in thefe ancient writings ; but it is to the ardour which 
they infpired, and to the model of elegance which they 
difplayed, that the prefent advanced ftate of literatuie 
is in a great meafure owing. 

Henry Stefhens, the firft of thefe illuftrious men, 
was born in France, foon after the difeovery of print¬ 
ing, perhaps about the year 1465. He fettled as a 
printer at Paris, and was probably patronized by Louis 
XII. A great proportion of the books which he pub- 
liihed were Latin : They are printed in the Roman 
letter, and are not inelegant, though fome of them 
abound rather too much in contractions. He died about 
the year 1520, and left behind him three foils, Francis, 

Robert, and Charles. His widow married Simon de 
Colines ( Colinecus in Latin), who thus got polfclfion 
of Henry’s printing-houfe, and continued the profeflion 
till his death. 

Of Francis, theeldeft fon, little more is known than 
that he carried on bulinefs along with his father-in-law 
Colinaeus, and that he died at Paris in 1 750. 

Robert Stephens, the fecond fon, was born in 
In his youth he made great proficiency in the Roman, 

Greek, and Hebrew languages, and at the age of uy 
had acquired fo much knowledge, that his father-in-law 
entrusted him with the management of his prefs. An 
edition of the New Teftament was publilhed under his 
infpeClion, which gave great offence to the Paris divines, 
who accufed him of herefy, and threatened to prevent 
the fale of the book. Soon after he began bufinefs him- 
felf, and married Perrete the daughter of Jodocus Ra¬ 
dius, a printer and an author. She was a woman of 
learn’ng, and underftood Latin, which indeed was the 
necelT.tr/ confequcnce of her fituation. Her hufband 
alwat s entertained a number of learned men as correc¬ 
tors of the prefs: Being foreigners, and of different 
nations, they made ufe of no other language but La¬ 
tin ; which Perrete being accuftomed to hear, was able 
in a Ihort time not only to underftand, but even to fpeak 
with tolerable eafe. 

In 1531 he publifhed his Latin “ Thefaurus;” a 
work of great importance, which he laboured at for two 
years. The mark which he put upon all his books was 
a tree branched, with a man looking upon it, and thefe 
words noli ahum fapere, to which he fometimes added 
fed time. In 1539, Francis 1 . made him his printer, 
and ordered a new fet of elegant types to be founded 
for him. Plis frequent editi ns of the New Teftament 
gave great offence to the dodtors of the Sorbonne, who 

accufed 
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Stephens, accufe Him of herefy for his annotations, and infilled refide at Paris. His letter was remarkably beautiful.— Stephen*, 
upon the fuppreffion of fome of his books. Although He was made king’s printer, and died about 1589. 

Henry the French king in fome meafure protedled him. His brother Francis was alfo a printer. He era- 
the perfecution of thefe divines rendered him fo unhappy, braced the Proteftant religion, andrefided at Geneva, 
not to mention the expence and lofs of time which an Henry Stephens, the remaining fon of Robert, 
almoft conftant attendance at court unavoidably occa- was born at Paris in 1528. He became the moll learn- 
fioned, that in 1552 he abandoned his country and went ed and mod celebrated of all his family. From his very 
to Geneva. Here he embraced the proteftant religion, birth almoft he gave proofs of uncommon abilities, and 
and thus juftified in fome meafure the fufpicions of his difplayed an ardent paffion for knowledge. The Medea 
theological enemies. It has been affirmed by feveral of Euripides, which he faw adted while at fchool, firft 
writers that he carried along with him the royal types, kindled his love for poetry, and infpired him with the 
and the moulds alfo in which they were caft ; but it is defire of acquiring the language in which this tragedy 
-certain that he never afterwards made nfe of thofe types, is written. He intreated his father not to condemn him 
Befides, is it poffible that the author of fo daring a to ftudy Latin, which he already underftood from con- 
theft could have been not only protedled in Geneva, but verfation, but to initiate him at once into the knowledge 
even courted and honoured by the moll eminent men of of Greek. His father willingly granted his requeft ; 
the age? Is it credible that fuch a crime could have been and Henry applied with fuch vigour, that in a ftiort 
-concealed for 60 years ; or that Henry, the fon and heir time he could repeat the Medea by heart. He after- 
of the perpetrator, would have enjoyed the favour of wards ftudied Greek under Peter Danefius, who was tu- 
the French king, if Robert Stephens had adtecl fuch a tor to the Dauphin, and finally heard the ledtures of 
fhameful part ? If he was burnt in effigy at Paris, it was Tufanus and Turnebus. He became eager at an early 
not for theft, but for having changed his religion. Af- age to underftand aftrology, and accordingly attended 
ter his arrival at Geneva, he publiftied an account of the a profeffor of that myfterious art; but he was not long 
difpute between him and the Paris divines, which does in difcovering its abfurdity. At 19 he began his tra- 
as much honour to his abilities as his Thefaurus does vels, which he undertook in order to examine foreign 
to his learning. He died in 1559, after a life of libraries, and to become acquainted with learned men. He 
the moft extraordinary induftry. The books of which -fpent two years in Italy, and returned into France com- 
he was the editor were not fewer than 360. Many pletely mafter of Italian, and bringing along with him 
of them were ancient claffics in different languages. Se- copies of feveral fcarce authors, particularly a part of 
veral were accompanied with annotations which he Anacreon, which before was thought loft. 

-colledted, and all of them were corrected by collating He found his father publishing an edition of the New 
Tnanufcripts. He was fo anxious to attain perfedt ac- Teftament, to which he prefixed fome Greek verfes.—. 

•curacy, that he ufed to expofe his proofs in public, and Soon after, he vifited England and the Netherlands, 
reward thofe who diicovered a miftake. His books con- where he met with John Clement, an Euglifiiman, to 
fequently were very corredl. It is faid that his New whom he was indebted for the remaining odes of Ana- 
Teftament, called 0 Mirijicam {becaufethe preface begins ■ creon. During this journey he learned the Spaniffi lan- 
whh thefe words), has not a fingle fault. guage, which was very much fpoken at that time in the 

It was Robert Stephens who firft divided the New Low Countries. 

Teftament into verfes during a journey between Paris Whether Henry accompanied his father to Geneva or 
«nd Lyons. The advantages of this improvement are not is uncertain ; at leaft he muff have returned imme- 
i'ully counterbalanced by its defedls. It has deftroyed diately to France, for we find him foon after eftablifhed 
the unity of the books, and induced many commenta- at Paris, and publishing the odes of Anacrfeon. In 
tors to confider every verfe as a diftindt and independent 1554 he went to Rome, and thence to Naples. This 
aphorifm. To this in fome meafure is to be afcribed the journey was undertaken at the requeft, and in the 
many abfurd interpretations and creeds that have been fervice, of the French government. He was difcovered, 
forced out of that book. and would have been arrefted as a fpy, had he not by 

By his laft will his eftate was left exclufively to fuch his addrefs and fkill in the language of the country been 
of hi* children asfhould fettle at Geneva. He left be- able to pafs himfelf for a native of Italy. On his re- 
Lind him three fons, Henry, Robert, and Francis. turn to France he affumed the title of printer to Ulric 
Charles Stephens, the third fon of Henry, was, Fugger, a very lich and learned German nobleman, who 
like the reft of his family, familiarly acquainted with allowed him a confiderable penfion. 
the learned languages. This recommended him to La- In 1560 he married a relation, as is generally fuppo- 
Yarus de Baif, who made him tutor to his fon, and in fed, of Henry Scrimigeour, a Scotch nobleman, with 
1 54b carried him along with him to Germany. He whom he was intimately acquainted. She was a woman, 
ftudied medicine, and pradtifed it with fuccefs in France, as he himfelf informs us, endowed with the nobleft 
He did not, however, forfake the profeffion of his fami- fpirit and the moft amiable difpofitions. Her death, 
ly, but exercifed it in Paris, where he became the editor which happened in 1566, brought on a difeafe that 
of many books remarkable for neatnefs and elegance, had twice attacked him before. It was adifguft at all 
He wrote above thirty treadles on different fubjedls, thofepurfuitswhichhadformerlycharmedhim,anaver- 
particularly on botany, anatomy, and hiftory. He died fion to reading and the light of books. It was pro- 
in 1564. bably'occafioned by too conftant and fevere an applica- 

Robert Stephens, the fon of Robert the firft of tion to literary purfuits. In 1572 he publiftied his 
that name, did not accompany his father to Geneva, thefaurus Lingua Grace, one of the greateft works, per- 
■but continued to-profefs the Catholic religion, and to haps, that ever was executed by one man, if we confi- 
1 der 
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Stephens, der the wretched materials which more ancient diCtiona- 
ries could furnifh, if we confider the fize and perfection 
of the work, and the immenfe labour and learning which 
muft have been employed in the compilation. This 
work had been carried on at a greater expence than he 
could well bear. He expected to be reimburfed by the 
Sc!( faleof the book, but he was unfortunately difappoint- 
' C [ ed. John Scapula, one of his own fervants, extracted 

1 from it whatever he thought would be moil ferviceable 

to ftudents, and publifhed it beforehand in 410. By 
this aCt of treachery Henry was reduced to poverty. 

About this time he was much beloved by Henry III. 
of France, who treated him fo kindly, and made him 
fuch flattering promifes, that he relidcd frequently 
at court. But thefe promifes were never fulfilled, 
owing to the civil wars which foon after diftraCted 
Fr ance, and the unfortunate death of king Henry bim- 
felf. During the remainder of his life his fituation was 
very unfettled. We find him fometimes at Paris, fome- 
tirr.es in Geneva, in Germany, and even in Hungary. 
He died at Lyons in 1598, at the age of 70. He was 
fond of poetry from his very infancy. It was a cuftom 
of his to compofe verfes on horfeback, and even to write 
them, though he generally rode a very mettlefome fteed. 
His Thefaurus was his great work, but he was alfo the 
author of feveral other treatifes. His poefns are nume¬ 
rous : His Apology for Herodotus is a witty fatire on the 
Roman Catholics. His Concordance to the New Tef- 
tament muft have been a laborious work, and has de- 
fervedly endeared him to every Chriftian who wifhes to 
acquire a rational and critical knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures. The number of boosts which he publifhed, 
though fewer than his father. Was great, and fuperior in 
elegance to any thing which the world had then feen. 
A great proportion of them Were Greek ; he was the edi¬ 
tor, however, of many Roman and even of fome eaftern 
writings. His Greek claflics are remarkably correCf ; 
the principal of them are Homer, Anacreon, iEfchylus, 
Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, Plato, Apollonius Rhodius, iEfchynes, Ly- 
iias, Callimaphus, Theocritus, Herodian, Dionyfius 
Plallicarnairenfis, Dion Caffius, liberates, Appian, Xi- 
philin, &c. His temper in the latter part of his life is 
reprefented as haughty and fevere, owing probably to 
his difappointments. He left behind him a l'on and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to the learned 
Ifaac Cafaubon. 

Paul Stephens, the fon of Henry, continued his 
father’s profeflion at Geneva. He was a man of learn¬ 
ing, and wrote tranflations of feveral books, and publifh¬ 
ed a confiderahle number of the ancient daffies; but his 
editions poffefs little of his father’is elegance. He died 
in 1627, at the age of 60, after felling his types to one 
Chouet a printer.—His fon Antony, the laft printer 
of die family, abandoned the proteftant religion, and re¬ 
turned to France, the country of his anceftors. He re¬ 
ceived letters of naturalization in 1612, and was made 
printer to the king ; but managing his affairs ill, he was 
reduced to poverty, and obliged to retire into an hofpi- 
tal, where he died in 1674, miferable and blind, at the 
age of 80. 

Stefhens’s Medicine for thf Sio,:e. See Alkali, 
n° 17. 

Vol. XVII. 


STERCORARIANS, or Stercoranist^, foir.w Ster.:e.r.i- 
ed from Jiercvs “ dung,” a name which tiiofe of the n ’ ns 
Romifh church anciently gave to fuch as held that the Stn .j; n „ 
hoft was liable to digeftion, and all its confequtnces, 
like other food. 

STERCULIA, in botany : A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of monxeia, and order of monodelplsia ; 
and in the natural fyftem under the 38th order, tricocce.-t. 

The male calyx is quinqueparfite ; diere is no corolla, 
but there are 15 filaments. The female calyx is quin- 
quepartite ; there is no corolla ; the germen is placed 
on a pillar, and the capfule is quinquelocular,and many- 
feeded. There are three fpecies, the balanghas, foe¬ 
tid,1, and platanifolium, all foreign plants. 

STEREOGRAPHIC rrojection, is the projec¬ 
tion of the circles of the fphere on the plane of fome 
one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. See Projection of the Sphere. 

STEREOMETRY, Srspso^sTp<«, formed of reoeo.c 
folid, and yuer;o» meafure , that part of geometry which 
teaches how to meafure folid bodies, i. e. to find the fo- 
lidity or folid contents of bodies ; as globes, cylinders, 
cubes, veffels, fhips, &c. 

STEREOTOMY, formed from sepm, and 
feftion, the art or aCt of cutting folids, or making fec- 
tions thereof; as walls and other membrapes in the pro¬ 
files of architecture. 

STERILITY, barrennefs, in oppofition to fertility. 

It has been afferted by many authors, that all monfters; 
produced by a mixture of different fpecies of animals* 
fuch as mules, are barren j but this does not hold uni- 
verfally, even with the mule, which is the inftance moft 
generally adduced. See Mule. 

Sterility in women fometimes happens from amifear- 
riage, or violent labour injuring fome of the genitaf 
parts ; but one of the moft frequent caufes is the fup- 
preflion of the menftrual flux.—There arc other caufes 
arifing from various difeafes incident to thofe parts ; by 
which the uterus may be unfit to receive or retain the 
male feed ;—from the tubs fallopianse being too fhort* 
or having loft their ereCtive power ; in either of which 
cafes no conception can take place ;—from univerfal de¬ 
bility and relaxation ; or a local debility of the genital 
fyftem ; by which means, the parts having loft their 
tone or contractile power, the femen is thrown off im¬ 
mediately pojl coitum —from imperforation of the va¬ 
gina, the uterus or the iulec, or from difeafed ovas, &c. 

Hence medical treatment can only avail in cafes arifing 
from topical or univerfal debility •, in correcting irregu¬ 
larities of the menftrual flux, or in removing tumors, 
cicatrices, or ccnftriCtions of the paffage, by the art of 
furgery. 

STERI.S, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of pentatidrm, and order of digynia. The 
calyx is quinquepartite ; the corolla wheel-lhaped ; the 
berry is unilocular, and many-feeded. There is only 
one fpecies, the janava, a foreign plant. 

STERLING, an epithet by which genuine Englifh 
money is diftinguiftied. It is unneceffary to mention 
the various conjectures of antiquaries about the origin 
and meaning of this appellation. The moft probable « , 

opinion feems to be this, that fome artifts from Ger- Hiftory of 
many, who were called FJierlings, from the fttuation of Great Bri- 
their country, had been employed in fabricating tins taui . v °l- 
5 H money, U1, P- 
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Stern, money, which confuted chiefly of filver pennies ; and 
^Ste rna. that from them the penny was called an efarling, and 
the money efterling or farting money. 

STERN, the pofterior face of a fhip ; or that part 
which is reprefented to the view of a Spectator, placed 
on the continuation of the keel behind. The ftern is 
terminated above by the taffarel, and below by the coun¬ 
ters ; it is limited on the fides by the quarter-pieces, and 
the intermediate fpace comprehends the galleries and 
windows of the different cabins. See Quarter of a 
Ship, Ship, and Ship building.' 

Stern-Fo/I, a rope ufed to confine the ftern of a 
fhip or boat to any wharf or jetty-head, &c. 

Stern-MoJI, in fea language, ufually denotes that 
part of a fleet of fhips which is in the rear, or fartheft 
a-ftern, as oppofed to head-moft. 

Stern-PoJI, a long ftraight piece of timber eredted 
on the extremity of the keel, to fuftain the rudder and 
terminate the fhip behind. 

This piece, which is expreffed by B in the pieces of 
the hull, Plate CCCCLIV. fig. i. ought to be well fe- 
cured and fupported ; becaufe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the (hip’s bottom are fixed in a channel, cut 
on its furface ; and the whole weight of the rudder is 
fuftained by it. 

STERN-Sheets, that part of a boat which is contained 
between the ftern and the aftmoft or hindmoft feat of 
the rowers. It is generally furnifhed with benches to 
accommodate the paflengers. See Boat. 

STERNA, the Tern ; a genus of birds arranged 
under the order of palmipedes. The marks of this ge¬ 
nus are a ftraight, {lender, pointed bill, linear noftrils, a 
(lender and (harp tongue, very long wings, a fmall back 
toe, and a forked tail. There are 25 fpecies, according 
to Dr Latham ; the cafpia, cayana, furinamenfis, fuli- 
ginofa, africana, ftolida, philippina, fimplex, nilotica, 
boyfii, ftriata, vittata, fpadicea, pifeata, hirundo, pa- 
naya, cinema, alba, minuta-, finenfis, auftralis, metopo- 
leucos, fiffipes, nigra, and obfeura. Three of thefe 
only are found in Great (Britain . the hirundo, minuta, 
and fiffipes. 

1. The hirundo, common tern, or great fea-fwallow, 
weighs four ounces one-quarter; the length is 14 inches; 
the breadth- 30; the bill and feet are of a fine crim- 
ibn ; the former tipt with black, ftraight, (lender, and 
fharp-pointed ; the crown, and hind part of the head, 
black; the throat, and whole underfide of the body, 
white ; the upper part, and the coverts, of the wings, a 
fine pale grey. The tail confifts of 12 feathers; the 
exterior edges of the three outmoft are grey, the reft 
white ; the exterior on each fide is two inches longer 
than the others : in flying, the bird frequently clofes 
them together, fo as to make them appear one (lender 
feather. 

jtatfiam’s This is a very common fpecies; frequents the feai 
Synopfb, coafts and banks of lakes and rivers during the fu-mmer, 
v,ol. viii but moft common in the neighbourhood of the fea. It 
is found alfo in various parts of Europe and Afia, ac¬ 
cording to. the feafon ; in the fummer as far as Green¬ 
land and Spitzbergen, migrating in turn to the fouth of 
Auftria and Greece. It lays three or four eggs about 
the month of June, of a dull olive Golour, an inch and 
three quarters in length, marked with irregular black 
fpots, intermixed with feme others of a fmaller fize, and 
fefs. bright; the little, end is almoft. free from any mark¬ 


ings. -Thefe are laid among the grafs or mofs. The Sterna, 
young are hatched in July, and quit the neft very feon Sterne, 
after. They are carefully fed by their parents, and fly 
in about fix weeks. This bird appears to have all the 
adtions on the water which the fwallow has on land, 
fkimming on the furface, and feizing on every infedt 
which comes in its way ; befides which, the moment it 
fpies a fifh in the water, it darts into that element, and 
feizing its prey arifes as quickly to the place from 
which it dipped. 

Thefe birds are alfo found in America ; come into 
New England in May, and go away in autumn, and are 
called there the mackarel gull, At Hudfon's Bay they 
are know n by the name of black-head. They are obferved 
to lay their eggs in fmall hollows on the fhore, fometimes 
lined with a few leaves. They are often found in great 
numbers on the iflets in the middle of the rivers, and are 
thought good eating. The natives of Hudfon's Bay call 
them Kenouch ene ou heajk. They are bold, not fearing 
mankind, and in the time of incubation will attack any 
one, frequently darting down fo as to touch a perfon’s 
hat, without his giving the leaft offence. 

2. The minuta, or fmaller fea-fwallow, (called by Lin- 
•nteus larus minuta'), weighs only two ounces five grains ; 
the length 8 inches and a half; the breadth iy and a 
half. The bill is yellow, tipt with black; the forehead 
and cheeks white ; from the eyes to the bill is a black 
line; the top of the head and hind part black ; the bread 
and under fide of the body clothed with feathers fo clofely 
fet together, and of fuch an exquifite rich glofs and fo 
fine a white, that no fattin can be compared to it: the 
back and wings of a pale grey: the tail fhort, lefs fork¬ 
ed than that of the former, and white : the legs yellow r 
the irides dufky.—Thefe two fpecies are very delicate', 
and feem unable to bear the inclemency of the weather 
on our fhores during winter, for we obferve that they 
quit their breeding places at the approach of it, and do 
not return till fpring. The manners, haunts, and food 
of this fpecies are the fame with thofe of the former ; 
but they are far lefs numerous. 

3. The Jtfipes; or black tern, is of a middle fize be¬ 
tween the firft and fecond fpecies. The ufual length is 
10 inches ; the breadth 24; the weight two ounces and- 
a half. The head, neck,,bread,, and belly, as far as the 
vent, are black ; beyond is white ; the male has a white 
fpot under its chin ; the back and wings are of a deep 
afh colour : the tail is fhort~and forked ; the exterior 
feather on each fide is white ; the others afh-coloured :: 
the legs and feet of a dufky red. Mr Ray calls this a- 
cloven-footed gull, as the webs are depreffed in the mid¬ 
dle, and form a crefcent. Thefe birds frequent frefh 
waters, breed on their bapks, and lay three fmall eggs 
of a deep olive colour, much fpotted with black. They, 
are found during fpring and fummer in vaft numbers in 
the Fens of Lincolnfhire, make an inceflant noife, and, 
feed on flies as well as water infedts and fmall fifh. Birds 
of this fpecies are feen very remote from land. Kalm 
faw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic Ocean, midway 
between England and America, and a later voyager faw 
one 240 leagues from the Lizard, in the fame ocean. 

STERNE (Laurence), an Englifh writer of a very 
peculiar caft, was born at Clomwell, in the fouth of Ire¬ 
land, on 24th November j 713. His father Roger Sterne 
was the' grandfon of Sterne archbifhop of York, who- 
has been fuppofed, we. know not upon what, grounds,. 

to- 
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Sterne to have been the author of the excellent book intitled 
II <f The Whole Duty of Man ” Laurence inherited no- 
Stcrnn- tL! n g 0 f his ancelior’s manner of writing, but rather re- 
t fembled Rabelais, whofe wit he carried with him even 
into the pulpit. 

In 1722 he was fent to fclicol at Halifax in Yoik- 
fhire, where he continued till 1732, when he wasiemo- 
ved to Jefus’ College in Cambridge. How long he re¬ 
futed in college, or what progreis he made in literature 
or fcience, is not known : his wonts dilplay rather na¬ 
tive genius than profound erudition. Upon quitting 
the univerfity he went to York, and being in orders was 
prefented to the living of Sutton by the interefl of his 
uncle Dr Sterne, a prebendary of the church. In 1741 
he married, and was foon afterwards made a prebendary 
of York, by the interett alfo of his uncle, who was then 
upon very good terms with him ; but “ quickly quarrel¬ 
led with him (he fays), and became his bitteretl ene¬ 
my, becaui'e he would not be a party man, and write 
paragraphs in the newfpapers.” By his wife’s means 
he got the living of Stillington, but remained near 20 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. He was 
then in very good health, which, however, foon after 
forfook him ; and books, painting, fiddling, and ffioot- 
ing, were, as he tells us, his amufements. 

In 1760, he went to London to publifh his two 
firft volumes of “ Triftram Shandy and was that 
year prefented to the curacy of Coxwold. In 1762 he 
went to France, and two years after to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health; but his health never was reco¬ 
vered. He languifhed under a conlumption of the 
lungs without the flighted depreflion of fpirits, till 
1768, when death put a period to his terreilrial exift- 
ence. 

The works of Sterne are very generally read. They 
confift of, 1. The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shan¬ 
dy ; 2. Sermons; 3. A Sentimental Journey ; 4. Let¬ 
ters, publilhed fmce his death. In every ferious page, 
and in many of much levity, the author writes in praiie 
of benevolence, and declares that no one who knew him 
could fuppofe him one of thole wretches who heap mis¬ 
fortune upon misfortune : But we have heard ancedotes 
of him extremely well authenticated, which proved that 
it was eafier for him to praife this virtue than to 
pradife it. His wit is univerfally allowed ; but many 
readers have perfuaded themfelves that they found wit 
in his blank pages, while it is probable that he intend¬ 
ed nothing but to amufe himfelf with the idea of the 
fage conjeduves to which thefe pages would give occa- 
fton. Even his originality is not fuch as is generally 
fuppofed by thofe fond admirers of the Shandean man¬ 
ner, who have piefumed to compare him with Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Butler. He has borrowed both mat¬ 
ter and manner from various authors, as every reader 
may be convinced by the learned, elegant, and candid 
comments on his works publilhed by Dr Farrier, in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Phi- 
lofophical Society of Manchefter. 

STERNOCOSTALES, commonly called the muf- 
culi triangulares Jlerni, in anatomy, are five pairs of 
flefhy planes, difpofed more or lefs obliquely on each 
lide the (ternum, on the infides of the cartilages of the 
lecond, third, fourth, fifth, and lixth true ribs. 

STERNO-hyoidaius, in anatomy. See Table of 
the Mufcles, under the article Anatomy. . 


STERNOMANTIS, in antiquity, a defigna'rioi Sternonm- 
given to the Delphian piieftefs, more ufually called Py- t:s 
thia. —Sternomantis is alfo uled for any one that had q te J. )r j 
a prophelying demon within him. 

STERNOMASTOIDsEUS, a mufcle. See T.ble 
of the Mufcles, under Anatomy. 

STERNOTHYRC 1 DEUS, a muffle. See Table 

of the Mufcles, under Anatomy. 

S TERNUM. See Anatomy, n° 37. 

S 1 ERNUTATIVE, or Sternutatory, a medi¬ 
cine proper to produce freezing. See Sneezing. 

STETIN, or Stettin, a feaport town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 
Hither Pomerania, with the title of a duchy, and a 
caftle. It had long a famous fchool, which the wars of 
Germany never diltubed. The ancient dukes of Po¬ 
merania rehded here ; and it was taken by the elector 
ot Brandenburg in 1676, but given to Sweden by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713 it fubmitted to the al¬ 
lies ; and then the faid eledor was-put in poffeffion again 
of this important place, which is a bulwark to the 
Marche of Brandenburg ; and the fortifications have 
been greatly improved. It is now a flourifliing place, 
and carries on a confiderable trade. It isfeatedon the 
river Ode-., 72 miles north of Francfort, and 70 north 
by eaft of Berlin. E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 53. 35. 

The duchy is 125 miles in length, and borders upon 
M;cklenburg, and partly upon Brandenburg. The 
breadth is from 17 to 25 miles, and it is divided by 
the river Oder into two parts. 

STEW, a fmall kind of fifti-pond, the peculiar ufe 
of which is to maintain fi(h, and keep them in readinefs 
for the daily ufe of the family, &c. 

Stews (from the French ejluves, i. e. therm*, bal¬ 
neum), thofe places which were permitted in Eng¬ 
land to women of profefied incontinency, and that for 
hire would proftitute their bodies to all comers ; fo call¬ 
ed, becaufe diifolute perfons are wont to prep ire them¬ 
felves for venereous ads by bathing ; and hot'baths were 
by Homer reckoned among the effeminate fort of plea- 
fures. Thefe flews were fuppreffed by King Hen. VIII. 
about the year 1546. 

STEWARD (fenefcallus, compounded of the Saxon 
feda, i. e. “ room or fsad and zueard, “ a ward” or 
“ keeper”), an officer appointed in another’s ftead or 
place, and always taken for a principal officer within his 
juriididion. Of thefe there are various kinds. The 
greateft officer under the crown is the lord high-fteward 
of England, an office that was anciently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leicefter, till forfeited by Simon de 
Mountfort to King Henry III. But the power of this 
officer is fo very great, that it has not been judged fafe 
to truft it any longer in the hands of a fubjed, except¬ 
ing only fro ha: vice, ocafionally : as to officiate at a 
coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for high- 
treafon, or the like. During his office, the fteward 
bears a white ftaffin his hand ; and the trial, &c. end¬ 
ed, he breaks the ftaff, and with it his commiffion ex¬ 
pires. There is likewife a lord-fteward of the king’s 
houfehold, who is the chief officer of the king’s court, 
has the care of the king’s houfe, and authority over all 
the officers and fervants of the houfehold, except fuch 
as belong to the chapel, chamber, and liable. ! 

Steward, an officer in a fhip of war, appointed by 
the purfer to Jillribute the different fpecies of provi- 
5 H 2 fions 
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SttivrnJ. funs to the officers and crew ; far which purpoie he is are therein the judges both of law and f,i< 51 , and the 
furniffied with a mate and proper affiftants. high-fteward has a vote with the reft in right of hi. 

Court of the Lord High Steipard of G> eat Britain, is peerage. But in the co-ui t of the lord high-ftewaid, 
a court indicated for the trial of peers indidted for tre.i- which is held in the recefs of parliament, he is the foie 
fmt or felony, or for mifprifion of either. The office of judge of matters of law, as the lords triors are in matters 
this great magiftrate is very ancient, and was formerly of iadt; and as they may not interfere with him in re- 
hereditary, or at leaft held for life, or dmn lene fe gejfe- gulatiiig the proceedings of the court, fo Ire has no 
rit: but now it is ufually, and hath been for many cen- right to intermix with them in giving any vote upon 
turies paft, granted pro hac vice only; and it hath been the trial. Therefore, upon the convidtion and attain- 
the conftant practice (and therefore feems now to have der of a peer for murder in full parliament, it hath been 
become neceffary) to grant it to a lord of parliament, holden by the judges, that in cafe the day appointed in 
elfe he is incapable to try fuch delinquent peer. When the judgment for execution (hould lapfe before execu- 
fuch an indidlment is therefore found by a grand jury tion dene, a new time of execution may be appointed 
of freeholders in the King’s bench, or at the affixes be- by either the high court of parliament during its fit- 
fore the justices of oyer and terminer, it is to be removed ting, though no high-fteward be exifting; or, in the re- 
by a writ of certiorari into the court of the lord high- cels of parliament, by the court of Ring’s-bench, the 
fteward, which has the only power to determine it. A record being removed into that court, 
peer may plead a pardon before the court of King’s- It has been a point of fome controverfy, whether the 
bench, and the judges have power to allow it, in order bifhrps have now a right to fit in the court c.f the lord- 
to prevent the trouble of appointing an high-fteward high-fteward to try indi&ments of treafon and mifpri- 
merely for the purpofe of receiving Inch plea : but he fion. Some incline to imagine them included under 
may not plead in that inferior court any other plea, as the general words of the ftatute of King William all 
guilty or not guilty of the indidment, but only in this peers who have a fight to (it and vote in parliament 
court; becaufe, in confequence of fuch plea, it is pof- but the expreffion had been much clearer, if it had been 
fible that judgment of death might be awarded againft “ all lords,” and not “ all peers ;” for though biftinps, 
him. The king, therefore, in cafe a peer be indidted of on account of the baronies annexed to their biftiOpric-, 
treafon, felony, or mifprifion, creates a lord high-fteward are clearly lords of parliament, yet their blood not be- 
Blackft- pro hac vice by commilFion under the great feal; which ing ennobled, they are not univerlally allowed to be 
Comment, recites the indidlment fo found, and gives his Grace peers with the temporal nobility : and perhaps this 

vol. iv, power to receive and try it fecundum legem ct confuctudi- word might be inferred purpofely with a view to ex- 

r . e ,n Anglia. Then when the indidfment is regularly re- elude them. However, there is no inftance of their fit- 
moved by writ of certiorari , commanding the inferior ting on trials for capital offences, even upon impeaeh- 
court to certify it up to him, the lord high-fteward di- ments or indidtments in full parliament, much lefs in the; 
redts a precept to a ferjeant at arms, to fummon the court we are now treating of; for indeed they ufually 
lords to attend and try the indidted peer. This pre- withdraw voluntarily, but enter a proteft, declaring 

cept was formerly iffued to fummon only 18 or 20 fe- their right to ftay. It is obfervable, that in the nth 

ledted from the body of the peers ; then the number chapter of the conftitutions of Clarendon, made ifi par- 

came to tv indefinite; and the cuftom was for the lord- lirment n Hen. II. they are exprefily exeufed, ra- 
high-fteward to fummon as many as he thought proper ther than excluded, from fitting and voting in trials, 
{but of late yeafs not lefs than 23) ; and that thofe when they come to concern life or limb: epifeopi, Jicut 
lords only fhould fit upon the trial; which threw a cate/i barones, debent inter ef'c judiciis cum barontbus, quouf 
monftrous weight of power into the hands of the crown, que perveniatur ad diminutionem memhrorum vel ad mor- 
and this its,great officer, of feledting only fuch peers as tan. And Becket’s quarrel with the king hereupon 
the then predominant party {hould moft approve of. was not on account of the exception (which was agree- 
And accordingly, when the earl of Clarendon fell into able to the canon law), but of the general rule, that 
difgrace with Charles II. there was a defign formed to compelled the bhhops to attend at all. And the deter- 
prorogue the parliament, in order to try him by a.fe- mination of the houfe of lords in the earl of Dar.by’s 
left number of peers'; it being doubted whether the cafe, which hath ever ftnee been adhered to, is confo- 
whole houfe could be induced to fall in with the views nant to thefe conftitutions; “ that the lords fpiritual 
«f the court. But now, by ftatute 7 W. III. c. 3. up- have a right to ftay and fit in court in capital cafes, till 
on all trials of peers for treafon or mifprifion, all the the court proceeds to the vote of guilty or not guilty.” 
peers who have a right to fit and vote in parliament It ranft be noted, that this refolution extends only to 
lhall be fumtnoned at leaft 20 days before luch trial, to trials in full parliament; for to the court of the lord 
appear and vote therein; and every lord appearing (ball high-fteward (in which no vote can be given, but mere- 
vote in the trial of fuch peer, firft taking the oaths of ly that of guilty cr not guilty), no biffiop, as fuch, ever 
allegiance and fuprerttacy, and fubferibiug the declara- was or could be fummoned : and though the ftatute of 
tion againft popery. King William regulates the proceedings in that court. 

During the feffion of parliament, the trial of an in- as well as in the court of parliament, yet it never in¬ 
dited peer is not properly in the court of the lord high- tended to new-model or alter its conftitution ; and con- 
fteward, but before the court laft mentioned of our lord fequently does not give the lords fpiritual any right, in 
the king in parliament. It is true, a lord high-fteward cafes of blood, which they had not before. And what 
is always appointed in that cafe to regulate and add makes their exclufion more reafonable is, that they have 
weight to the proceedings: but he is rather in the na- no right to be tried themfelves in the court of the lord 
ture of a fpeaker pro tempore, or chairmanof the court, high-fteward, and therefore finely ought not to be 
•than the judge of It j for the collective body of the peers judges there. For the privilege of being thus tried 

depends 
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rteward, depends upon nobility of blood rather than a feat in the 
houfe, ils appears from the trials of popiffi lords, of lords 
under age, and (iince the union) of the Scotch nobility, 
though not in the number of the fixteen ; and from the 
tnals of females, fuch as the queen confoi t or dowager, 
and of all peereffes by birth ; and peereffes by marti age 
alfo, unlefs they have, when dowagers, difparaged them- 
feives by taking a commoner to their fecond hufbund. 

S-TF.trAiiD of the Chlltern Hundreds. See Chilsrr,; 
Hundreds. 

STEWART (Dr Matthew), was in 1717 born at 
Rothfay in the ifle of Bute, of which parifh his father 
■was the minifter. Being intended for the church, he 
went through the ufual courfecf a grammar-fchool edu¬ 
cation, and was in 1734 received as a ftuaent into the 
tiuiveriity of Glafgow. There he had the happinefs of 
having for his preceptors in moral fcience and in mathe¬ 
matics the celtbrated'profelfors Hutchefon and Simfon ; 
by the latter ot whom he was inftrudted in what may 
not improperly be called the arcana of the ancient geo¬ 
metry. 

Mr Stewart’s views making it necefiary for him to 
remove to Edinburgh, he was introduced by Dr Sim¬ 
fon to Mr Maclauiin, that his mathematical ftudies 
Account of might faffer no interruption ; and he attended the lec- 
P 1 '® te ^ rt tures of that great mafter with fuch advantage as might 
bur "hPhi- ex P e< ^ e< ^ kom eminent abilities, directed by the 
lofophical judgment of him who made the philofophy and geo- 
Tr.vnfac- metry of Newton intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
tions,vol. i. Mr Stewart, however, had acquired, from his intimacy 
PP with Dr Simfon, fuch a predileiflion for the ancient 
ay alr ‘ geometry, as the modern analyfis, however powerfully- 
recommended, could not leflen ; and he kept up a re¬ 
gular correfpondence with his old mafter, giving him an 
account of his progrefs and his difcoveries in geometry, 
and receiving in return many curious communications 
refpedting the Loci Plani and the porifms of Euclid. 
See Porism and Simson. 

While the fecond invention of porifms, to which more 
genius was perhaps required than to the firft difcovefy 
of them, employed Dr Simfon, Mr Stewart purfued the 
fame fubjedt in a different and new direiffion. In doing 
lb, he was led to the difcovery of thofe curious and in- 
terefting propofitions which were pubiilhed under the 
title of General Theorems in 1746. They were given 
without the demonftrations ; but did not fail to place 
trfieir difcoverer at once among the geometers of the 
firft rank. They are for the moll part porifms, though 
Mr Stewart, careful not to anticipate the difcoveries of 
his friend, gave them no other name than that of theo¬ 
rems. 

Our author had before- this period entered into the 
church ; and obtained, through the patronage ot the 
duke of Argyle and the earl of Bute, the living of 
Rofeneath, a retired country parilh in the weft of Scot¬ 
land : but in 1747 he was defied to the mathematical 
chair in the univerlity of Edinburgh, which had become 
vacant the year before by the death of Mr Maciaurin. 
The duties of this office gave a turn fomewhat different 
to his purfuits, and led him to think of the molt fimple 
and elegant means of explaining thofe difficult propo¬ 
fitions which were hitherto only acceffible to men deep¬ 
ly verfed in the modern analyfis. In doing this, he was 
purfuing the objefl which of all others he mod ardent¬ 


ly wiilieu to attain, viz. the application of geometry to Stewart, 
fuch problems as the algebraic calculus alone had been 
thought able to refolve. His folution of Kepler’s pro¬ 
blem was the full fpecimen of this kind which he gave 
to the world ; and it was impoffible to have produced 
one more to the credit of the method he followed, or o; 
the abilities with which he applied it. On this problem 
the utmoft refources of the integral calculus had been 
employed. But though many excellent folutions had 
been given, there was none of them at once direct in 
its method and fimple in its principles. Mr Stewart 
was fo happy as to attain both thel'e objefls; and his 
folution appeared in the fecond volume of the Eiiays of 
the f bill fophical Society of Edinburgh for the year 
1756. In the firft volume of the fame colleflion there 
are lome other propofitions of Mr Stewart’s, which are 
an extenfion of a curious theorem in the fourth book of 
Pappus. They have a relation, to the fubjeft of po¬ 
rifms, and one ot them forms the 91ft of Dr Simfon’s 
Reftoration. They are befides very beautiful propo¬ 
fitions, and are demrnftrated with all the elegance and 
fimplicity of the ancient analyfis. 

The profecution of the plan which he had formed 
of introducing into the higher parts of mixed mathe¬ 
matics the ftrifl and fimple form of ancient demonftra- 
tion, produced the Tracis Phyfcal and Mathematical, 
which were publifhed in 1761, and the EJfay on the Sun’s 
Dijlance , which was publifhed in 1763. In this Jail 
work it is acknowledged that he employed geometry on 
a t-afk which geometry cannot perform ; but while it is 
granted that his determination of the fun’s diftance is 
by no means free from error, it may fafely be aliened 
that it contains a great deal which will always interell 
geometers, and will always be admired by them. Few 
errors in fcience are redeemed by the difplay of lo-much 
ingenuity, and what is more Angular, ol fo much found 
reafoning. The inveftigation is everywhere elegant, 
and will probably be long regarded as a fpecimen of the 
moft arduous inquiry which has been attempted by mere 
geometry. 

The Sun’s Dijlance was the lafl work which Dr 
Stewart publifhed - T and though he lived to fee feveral 
animadverlions on it made public, he declined entering 
into any controverfy. His difpofition was far from po¬ 
lemical ; and he knew the value of that quiet which a 
literary man fhould rarely fuffer his antagonifts to in¬ 
terrupt. He ufed to fay, that (he decifion of the 
point in queftion was now before the public ; that if 
his inveftigation was right it would never be overturned, 
and that if it was wrong it ought not to be defended. 

A few months before he publilhed the effay juft men¬ 
tioned, he gave to the world another work, intitled 
Propofttiones Geometricse More Veterum D monfratce. This 
title, it is faid, was given to it by Dr Simfon, who re¬ 
joiced in the publication of a work fo Well calculated 
to promote the ftudy of the ancient geometry. It con- 
fifts of a feries of geometrical theorems for the moll 
part new ; inveftigated firft by an analyfis, and after¬ 
wards fynthetically demonftrated by the inverfion of the 
fame analyfis. 

Dr Stewart’s conftant ufe of the geometrical analy¬ 
fis had put him in poffeffion of many valuable propofh 
tions which did not enter into the plan of any of the 
work-, that have been enumerated. Of tfcefe not a few 

have 
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Stewart, have Found a place in the writings of Dr Simfon, where 
« they will for ever remain to mark the friendihip of 

bacl-'" thefe two mathematicians, and to evjnce the efteem 

which Dr Simfon entertained for the abilities of his 
pupil. 

Soon after the publication of the Sun’s Dijlance, Dr 
Stewart’s health began to decline, and the duties ol his 
office became burdenfome to him. In the year 1772 
he retired to the country, where he afterwards fpent the 
greater part of his life, and never refumed his labours 
in the univerfity. But though mathematics had now 
ceafed to be his bufinefs, they continued to be his amufe- 
ment till a very few years before his death, which hap¬ 
pened on the 23d of January 1785, at the age of 68. 

The habits of ftudy, in a man of original genius, 
are objeris of curiofity, and deferve to be remembered. 
Concerning thofe of Dr Stewart, his writings have 
made it unnecefiary to remark, that from his youth he 
had been accuftomed to the moft intenfe and continued 
application. In confequence of this application, added 
to the natural vigour of his mind, he retained the me¬ 
mory of his difcoveries in a manner that will hardly be 
believed. He rarely wrote down any of his inveftiga- 
tions till it became neceffary to do fo for the purpole of 
publication. When he difcovered any propo'fition, he 
would put down the enunciation with great accuracy, 
and on the fame piece of paper would conftruri very 
neatly the figure to which it referred. To thefe he 
trufted for recalling to his mind at any future period 
the demonftration or the analyfis, however complicated 
it might b'e. Experience had taught him, that he 
might place this confidence in himfelf without any dan¬ 
ger of difappointment; and for this fingular power he 
was probably more indebted to the activity of his inven¬ 
tion than the mere tenacioulnefs of his memory. Tho’ 
he was extremely ftudious, he read few books, and veri¬ 
fied the obfervation of M. D’Alembert, that of all the 
xnep of letters, mathematicians read leaft of the writings 
of one another. His own inveftigations occupied him 
fufflciently ; and indeed the world would have had red- 
ion to regret the mifapplication of his talents, had he 
employed in the mere acquifition of knowledge that 
time which he could dedicate to works of invention. 

Stewart, in Scots law. See Law, N° clviii. 5, 

STEWARTIA, in botany: A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of monoddpbia , and order of polyan- 
dr 'ta ; and in the natural fyftem ranging under the 37th 
order, Columnifera. The calyx is Ample; the ftyle is 
fimple, with a quinquefid ftigma ; the apple is without 
juice, quinquelobed, monofpermous, bur Iting open with 
a fpring five ways. There is only one fpecies, the ma- 
lacodendron, which is a foreign plant. 

-■ STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of 
table-couch or bed of a circular form, which fucceeded 
to the triclinia, and was of different fizes, according to 
the number of guefis they were defigned for. They 
were called hexaclina , oBacllna, or enneaclina, according 
ns they held fix, eight, or nine guefis, and fo of any 
other number. 

STIBIUM, a name for Antimony. 

STICHOS, a name given by the old writers to a 
perioral conferiion, the principal ingredient of which 
was the herb marrulium or horehound. 

STICKLEBACK, in ichthyology. See Gaste- 
rostews. 


Foor-STICKS, in printing, flips of wood that lie Foot-fticlu 
between the foot of the page and the chafe, to which J 

they are wedged faft by the quoins, to keep the form ._ 

firm, in conjunriion with the fide-fticks, which are pla¬ 
ced at the fide of the page, and fixed in the fame man¬ 
ner by means of quoins. 

STIFFLE, or great muscle, in the manege, is 
the part of the hind leg of.a horfe which advances to¬ 
wards his belly. This is a moft dangerous part to re¬ 
ceive a blow upon. 

S TIGMA, a brand or impreffion with a hot iron ; a 
mark of infamy. See Stigmatizing. 

Stigma, in botany, the fummic or top of the ftyle, 
accounted by the fexualifts the female organ of genera¬ 
tion in plants, which receives the fecundating duft of 
the tops of the ftamina, and tranfmits its vapour or ef¬ 
fluvia through the ftyle into the heart of the feed-bud, 
for the purpofe of impregnating the feeds. 

STIGMATA, in natural hiftory, the apertures in 
different parts of the bodies of inferis communicating 
with the tracheae or air-veffels, and ferving for the of¬ 
fice of refpiration.. 

Stigmata, in antiquity, ceitain marks impreffed on 
the left fhoulders of the foldiers when lifted. 

Stigmata, were alfo a kind of notes or abbrevia¬ 
tions, confifting only of points, difpofed various ways ; 
as in triangles, fquares, croffes, &c. 

Stigmata, is alfo a term introduced by the Fran- 
cifcans, to exprefs the marks or prints of our Saviour's 
wounds, faid to have been miraculoufly impreffed by 
him on the body of their feraphic father St Francis. 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, was in- 
fliried upon {laves as a puniftmient, but more frequently 
as a mark to know them by: in which cafe, it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked with certain 
letters to their fore-heads, till afair impreffion was made; 
and then pouring ink into their furrows, that the in- 
fcription might be the more confpicuous. 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or 
chararier of their general. 

After the fame manner, it was cuftomary to ftigma- 
tize the worfhippers and votaries of fome of the gods. 

The marks ufed on thefe occafions were various ; fome- 
times they contained the name of the god, fometimes 
his particular enfign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or they 
marked themfelves with fome myftical number, whereby 
the god’s name was defcribed. To thefe three ways of 
ftigmatizing St John is fuppofed to refer (Rev. chap, 
xiii. ver 16, 17.) Theodoret is of opinion, that thlfc 
Jews were forbidden to brand themfelves with ftigmata, 
becaufe the idolaters, by that ceremony, ufed to con- 
fecrate themfelves to their falfe gods. 

Among fome nations, ftigmatizing was confidered 
as a diftinguifhing mark of honour and nobility. In 
Thrace, as Herodotus tells us *, it was prariifed by none * Lib. v. 
but perfons of credit, nor omitted by any but perfons 
of the meaneft rank. The ancient Britons are alfo faid 
to have imprinted on the bodies of their infants the 
figures of animals, and other marks, with hot irons. 

STIL de grain, in the colour trade, the name of a 
compofition ufed tor painting in oil or water, and is 
made of a decoriion of thelycium or Avignon berry, 
in alum-water, which is mixed with whiting into a 
pafte, and formed into twilled flicks. It ought to be 

chofen 
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chofen of a fine gold yellow, very fine, tender, and fri¬ 
able, and free from dirt. 

STILAGO, in botany ; a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of gynandria, and order of triandria. 
There is one female. The calyx is monophyllous, and 
almoft three-lobed. There is no corolla, and the berry 
is globular. There is only one fpecies, the bunius. 

STIL.BE, in botany; a genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of polygamia , and order of dicccia. The 
exterior calyx of the hermaphrodite flower is triphyl- 
lous; the interior is quinquedentate and cartilaginous. 
The corolla is funnel (haped and quinquefid. There 
are four ftamina; and there is one feed in the interior 
calyx calyptrate. The female flower is fimilar, has no 
interior calyx nor fruit. There are three fpecies, the 
pinaftra, ericoides, and cornua, all foreign plants. 

STILE. See Style. 

STILL, the name of an apparatus ufed in chemi- 
ftry and in the diftillation of ardent fpirits. See Che¬ 
mist r y* Index at DiftVlation and Still . 

SriLi-Bottoms , in the diflillery, a name given by the 
traders to what remains in the ftill after working the 
wafh into low wines. Thefe bottoms are procured in 
the greatefl quantity from the malt-wafh, and are of fo 
much value to the diftiller in the fattening of hogs, &c. 
that he often finds them one of the molt valuable arti- 


ralifl, was grandfon of the preceding. His father Ed¬ 
ward was fellow of St John’s College in Cambridge, 
F. R. S. M. D. and Grefham profeflor of phyfic: but 
marrying in 1692, he loft his lucrative offices and his 
lather’s favour; a misfortune that affeXed both him- 
felf and his pofterity. However, going into ordets, 
he obtained, by his father’s means, the living of New- 
ington-Butts, which he immediately exchanged for 
thofe of Wood-Norton and Swanton in Norfolk. He 
died in 1708. 

Benjamin, his only fon, was educated at Norwich 
fchool, which he left in 1720, with the character of 
an excellent fchrlar. He then went to Trinity-Col¬ 
lege in Cambridge, at the requeft of Dr Bentley, the 
mailer, who had been private tutor to his father, do- 
meftic chaplain to his grandfather, and much indebted 
to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fellow- 
fiiip, but was rejeXed by the mailer’s influence. This 
w-as a fevere and unexpeXed difiippointment, and but 
little alleviated afterwards by the DoXor’s apology, that 
it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr Stillingfleet’s parts 
fhould be buried within the walls of a college. 

Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 
was not of any real dilfervice to Mr Sdllingfleet. By 
being thrown into the world he formed many ho¬ 
nourable and valuable connexions. He dedicated fome 


cles of the buflnefs. tranflations of Linnseus to the late lord Lyttleton, 

ST 1 LLINGFLEET (Edward), bilhop of Wor- partly, he fays, from motives of private refpeX and 
cefter, was the fon of SamueFSdllingfleet gentleman, honour. Lord Barrington gave him, in a very po- 
and was born at Cranborn in Dorfetfhire in 1635. He lite manner, the place of the mailer of the barracks 
was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge; and at Kenfington ; a favour to which Mr Sdllingfleet, 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, prefented in the dedication of his Calendar of Floia to that 
to the reXory of Sutton in Nottinghamffiire. By nobleman, alludes with equal politenefs, as well as 
publifhing his Origtnes Sacra, one of the ableft defences with the warmeft gratitude. His Calendar of Flora 
of revealed religion that has ever been written, he was formed at Stratton in Norfolk in the year 1755, 
foon acquired fuch reputation, that he was appointed at the hofpitable feat of his very worthy and ingenious 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel; and in January 1665 friend Mr Marlham, who had made feveral obferva- 
was prefented to the reXory of St Andrew’s, Hoi- tions of that kind, and had communicated to the public 
born. He was afterwards chofen leXurer at the his curious oblervations on the growth of trees. But 
Temple, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to king it was to Mr Wyndham of Feibrig in Norfolk that 
Charles II. In 1668 he took the degree of doXor he appears to have had the greateft obligations : he 
of divinity ; and was foon after engaged in a difpute travelled abroad with him, fpent much of his time at 
with thofe of the Romifh religion, by publifhing his his houfe, and was appointed one of his executors (Mr 
difeourfe concerning the idolatry and fanaticifm of the Garrick was another), with a confiderable addition to 
church of Rome, which he afterwards defended againft an annuity which that gentleman had fettled upon him 
feveral antagonifts. In 1680 be preached at Guild- in his lifetime. 

hall chapel a fermen on Phil. iii. 26. which he pub- Mr Stillingfleet’s genius feems, if we may judge from 
lifhed under the title of The Mifchief of Separation ; and his works, to have led him principally to the ftudy of 
this being immediately attacked by feveral writers, he natural hiftory ; which he profecuted as an ingenious 
in 1683 publilhed his Unreafonahlenefs of Separation . philofopher, an ufeful citizen, and a good man. In 
In 1685 appeared his Origtnes Britannica, or the Anti- this walk of learning he mentions, as his friends, Dr 
quities of the Britilh church, in folio. During the Watfon, Mr (afterwards Dr) Solander, Mr Hudfon, 
reign of king James II. he wrote feveral traXs againft Mr Price of Foxley, and fome others; to whom may 
popery, and was prolocutor of the convocation, as he be added the ingenious Mr Pennant. Nor can we 
had likewife been under Charles II. After the revo- omit the flattering mention which the late Mr Gray 
lution he was advanced to the bilhopric of Worcefter, makes of him in one of his letters, dated from London 
and was engaged in a difpute with the Socinians, and in 1761 : “ I have lately made an acquaintance with 
alfo with Mr Locke; in which laft conteft he is gene- this philofopher, who lives in a garret here in the win- 
rally thought to have been unfuccefsful. He died at ter, that he may fupport fome near relations who de- 
Weftminfter in 1699, and was interred in the cathedral pend upon him. He is always employed, confequent- 
of Worcefter, where a monument was- ereXed to his ly (according to my old maxim) always happy, always- 
memory by his fon. Dr Stillingfleet wrote other works cheerful, and feems to me a very worthy honeft man., 
befides thofe here mentioned, which, with the above, His prefent fcheme is to fend fome perfons, properly 
have been reprinted in 6 vols. folio. qualified, to refide a year or two in Attica, to make 

Utillingfleet (Benjamin), an Ingenious natu- themfelves acquainted with the climate, produXions,. 

and; 
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Selling- and natural hi (lory of the country, that we may under- 
(land Ariftotle, Theophraftus, &c. who have been hea- 
Stilpo t ^ en Greek to us for fo many ages; and this he has got 
propoled to lord Bute, no unlikely perfon to put it in 
execution, as he is himfelf a botanift.” 

Mr Stillingfleet ptiblifhed a volume of mifcellaneous 
tradts, which is in much efteem, and does great honour 
to his head and heart. They are chiefly tranflations of 
fome effays in th e-Amgsnitates Academics, publilhed by 
Linnaeus, interfperfed with fome obfervations and ad¬ 
ditions of his own. In .this volume he lhows alfo a 
tafle for claflical learning> and entertains us with fome 
elegant poetical effufions of his own. But his Effay on 
Converfation, publifljed in the firfl: volume of Dodfley’s 
Colledtion of Poems, entitles him to a diftinguiftted rank 
among the Englifh poets. This poem is addreffed to 
Mr Wyudham, with all that warmth of friendfliip which 
dtftinguifties Mr Stillingfleet. As it is chiefly didac¬ 
tic, it does not admit of fo many ornaments as fome 
compofitions of other kinds. However, in contains 
much good fenfe, (hows a confiderable knowledge of 
mankind, and has feveral paffages that in point of har¬ 
mony and eafy verification would not difgrace the wri¬ 
tings of the mod admired poets. Here more than once 
Mr Stillingfleet lhows himfelf (fill fore for Dr Bentley’s 
cruel treatment of him ; and towards the beautiful and 
moral clofe of it (where it is fuppofed he gives us a 
' fketch of himfelf) feems to hint at a mortification of a 
more delicate nature, which he is faid to have differed 
from the other fex. 

To thefe difappointments it was perhaps owing that 
Mr Stillingfleet neither married nor went into orders. 
His London.refidence was at a faddler’s in Piccadilly ; 
where he died in 1771, aged above 70, leaving feveral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
-James’s church, without the flighted monument of his 
having exided. 

STILLIMGIA, in botany ; a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of momecia, and to the order of mo- 
7iodelphia. The male calyx is hemifpherical and multi¬ 
florous. The corolla is tubulous, and erofe or gnawed. 
The female calyx is unifloro.us and inferior. The co- 
rolla is fuperior. The dyle is trifid, and the capfuls 
three-erained. There is only one fpecies, the fylvatica, 

STILYARD. See ST£EL-Tard. 

STILPO, a celebrated philofopher of Megara, flou- 
rifhed under the teign of Ptolemy Euergetes. In his 
Youth he had been addidtedto licentious pleafures, from 
which he religioufly refrained from the moment that he 
ranked himfelf among philofophers. When Ptolemy 
Soter, at the taking of Megara, offered him a large fum 
of money, and requelled-that he would accompany him 
into -Egypt, he accepted but a fmall part of the offer 
and retired to the ifland of iEgina, whence, on Ptole¬ 
my’s departure, he returned -to Megara. That city be¬ 
ing again taken by Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, 
and the philofopher required to give an account of any 
effedts which hehadlod during the hurry of the plun¬ 
der, he replied, that he had lod nothing; for no one 
could take from him his learning and eloquence. So 
great was the fame, of Stilpo, that the mod eminent 
philofophers of Athens took pieafure in attending upon 
■his difcourfes. His peculiar dodtrines were, that fpe¬ 
cies or univerfals have no real ejiftence* and that one 
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thing cannot be predicated of another. With refpedt Stilobatut* 
to the former of thefe opinions, he feems to have taught . II 
the fame dodtrine with the fedt afterwards known by 
the appellation of Nominalifts. To prove that one 
thing cannot be predicated of another, he faid, that 
goodnefs and man, for indance, are different things, which 
cannot be confounded by afferting the one to be the 
other : he argued farther, that goodnefs is an univerfd, 
and univerfals have no real exiftence; confequently, 
fince nothing cannot be predicated of any thing, good- E n f le i<p, 
nefs cannot be predicated of man. Thus, whild this Hiftoryof 
fubtle logician was, through his whole argument, pre- Philofo- 
dicating one thing of another, he denied that any one phy.vol. i. 
thing could be the accident or predicate of another. 

If Stilpo was ferious in this reafoning; if he meant any 
thing more than to expofe the fophidry of the fchools, 
he mud be confeffed to have been an eminent mader of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not wholly without 
reafon that Glycera, a celebrated courtezan, when flie 
was reproved by him as a corrupter of youth, replied, 
that the charge might be judly retorted upon himfelf, 
who fpent his time in filling their heads with fophidical 
quibbles and ufelefs fubtleties. In ethics he feems to 
have been a Stoic, and in religion he had a public and 
a private dodtrine, the former for the multitude, and 
the latter for his-friends. He admitted the exidence 
of a fupreme divinity, but had no reverence for the Gre¬ 
cian fuperditions. 

STILOBATUM, in architedture, denotes-the body 
of the pededal of any column. 

STILTON, a town of England, in the county of 
Huntingdonftiire, 75 miles from London, fouth-wed 
of Yaxley, on the Roman highway from Cador to 
Huntingdon, called Ermine-Jlreet fome parts of which, 
in tills neighbourhood, appear dill paved with done. 

This place is famous for cheefe which is called Engl'tjh 
Parmefan and is brought to table full of mites or mag¬ 
gots. For making Stilton cheefe, we have the follow¬ 
ing receipt in the fird volume of the Repofstory of Arts 
and ManufaSui es : 

“ Take the night’s cream, and put it to the morning’s 
new milk, with the rennet ; when' the curd is come, it 
is not to be broken, as is done with other cheefes, but 
take it out with a foil-difli altogether, and place it in a 
fieve to drain gradually ; and as it drains, keep gradu¬ 
ally pre [ling it till it becomes firm and dry ; then place 
it in a wooden hoop; afterwards to be kept dry on 
boards, turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, 
which are to be tightened as occafion requires, and 
changed every day until the cheefe become firm enough 
to fupport itfelf; after the cloth is taken off", the cheefe 
is rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, 
with a bruflt; and if the weather be damp or moift 
twice a-day ; and even before the cloth is taken off, the 
top and bottom are well rubbed every day. 

STIMULANTS, in medicine, fubftances which in- 
creafe the adtion of certain parts of the body. In par¬ 
ticular, they quicken the motion of blood, increafe 
the adtion of the mufcular fibres, and affect the nervous 
fyftem. 

STIMULI, in botany; a fpecies of armature or 
offenfive weapon, with which fome plants, as nettle, 
caffada, acalypha, and tragia, are furnilhed. Their 
ufe, fays Linnaeus, is by their venomous punctures to 

keep 
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Sting keep off naked animals that would approach to hurt 
<. Jl. them. 

STING, an apparatus in the bodies of certain in- 
feds, in form of a little fpear, ferving them as a wea¬ 
pon of offence. 

SriNG-Ray, in ichthyology. See Raia. 

Falconer’ STINK-pot, an earthen jar or, (hell, charged with 
Marine powder, grenadoes, and other materials of an offen- 
.Didtionary. f )Ve an d fuffocating fmell. It is frequently ufed by pri¬ 
vateers, in the weftern ocean, in the attack of an enemy 
whom they defign to board ; for which purpofe it is fur- 
nifhed with a light fufe at the opening or touch hole. 
See Boarding. 

STINT, a fpecies of theTRiNGA. 

ST 1 PA, Feather Grass, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of triandria, and order of 
■digyn'ta; and in the natural fyftem ranging under the 
4th order, Gramma. The calyx is bivalved. The ex¬ 
terior valve of the corolla is terminated by an awn ; the 
bafe is jointed. 

There are nine fpecies, the pennata, juncea, capillata, 
ariftella, tenaciffima, avenacea, membranacea, arguens, 
and fpicata. Of thefe one only is Britifn, the pennata, 
or common feather graft. The beards are feathered. 
The plant rifes to the height of 10 inches, grows on 
mountains, and flowers in July or Auguft. 

STIPEND, among the Romans, iignifies the fame 
with tribute ; and hence Jlipendarii were the fame with 
trilutarii. 

Stipend, in Scots law. See Law, $ clix. 12. 

. STIPULA, in bofany, one of the fulcra or props of 
plants, defined by Linnseus to be a fcale, or fmall leaf, 
Rationed on each fide the bafe of the footftalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firft appearance, for the pur¬ 
pofe of fupport. Elmgren reftrids it to the footftalks 
of the leaves only. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the ad of fti- 
pulating, that is, of treating and concluding terms 
and conditions to be inferted in a contrad. Stipula¬ 
tions were anciently performed at Rome, with abun- 
dance of ceremonies ; the firft whereof was, that one 
party fliould interrogate, and the Other anfwer, to give 
his confent, and oblige himfelf. By the ancient Ro¬ 
man law, nobody could ftipulate but for himfelf; but 
as the Tabelliones were public fervants, they were al¬ 
lowed to ftipulate for their mafters ; and the notaries 
fucceeding the Tabelliones have inherited the fame pri¬ 
vilege. 

ST 1 RIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Auftria, with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on 
the north by the archduchy of Auftria, on the eaft by 
Hungary, on the fouth by Carniola, and on the weft 
by Carinthia and the archbifliopric of Saltiburg ; being 
125 miles in length and 17 in breadth. It is faid to 
contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 338 caftles, 15 convents, 
and 200,000 inhabitants. Though it is a mountain¬ 
ous country, yet there is a great deal of land fit for til¬ 
lage, and the foil is fo good, that the inhabitants never 
were in want of corn. It contains mines of very good 
iron ; whence the arms made there are in great efteem. 
The women differ greatly from the Auftrians, and are 
very plain and downright. They have all fwellings on 
their throats, called bronchoctles. The men are alfo very 
fimple, and are very zealous worfhippers of the Virgin 
Vol. XVII. 


Mary. They delight to fit at home in the chimney- Stirling, 
corner, never troubling their heads about foreign affairs. 

The chief town is Gratz. 

STIRLING, a town of Scotland, filuated on thfe 
river Forth, 35 miles north-weft of Edinburgh, in 
W. Long. 3, 59. N. Lat. 56. 6. It is alfo called 
Sterling and Striveling; from the former of which Boe¬ 
thius falfely derives the name Sterling money ; becaufe, 
fays he, Ofbeit, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of 
the Scots, eftabliftied a mint-there. The name of 
Striveling is faid to have been derived from the frequen¬ 
cy of ftrifes or conflidts in the neighbourhood. The 
town contains about 4000 inhabitants. It has a ma¬ 
nufacture of tartans and ihalloons, and employs about 
30 looms in that of carpets. The great ftreet is very 
broad. In it is the tolbooth, where is kept the ftand- 
ard for the wet meafures of Scotland. The other ftreets 
are narrow-and irregular.—Stirling is in miniature are- 
femblance of Edinburg; being built on a rock of the 
fame form, with a fortrefs on the fummit. The ori¬ 
gin of the caftle is unknown. The rock of Stirling was 
ftrongly fortified by the Pidts, amongft whom architec¬ 
ture and feveral other ufeful arts had made a confide- 
rable progrefs. As it lay in the extremities of their 
kingdom, the poffeflion of it was the occafion of fre¬ 
quent contefts betwixt them and their neighbours the 
Scots and Northumbrians ; each of whofe dominions 
did, for feme time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II. overthrew the 
Pidtifli empire near the middle of the ninth century, 
they endeavoured to obliterate every memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 
and towns, but, with all the rage of barbarians, demo- 
lifhed many magnificent and ufeful edifices which had 
been reared up by them, and this fortrefs among the 
reft. It was, however, foon rebuilt, though upon an 
occafion not very honourable to the Scots. 

Upon the death of Kenneth Tl. in 855, his brother 
Donald V. mounted the throne of Scotland. In the 
beginning of his reign the kingdom was invaded by 
Ofbrecht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes,-who, 
uniting their forces with the Cumbrian Britons, and a 
number of Pifts, who upon their expulfion from their 
native country had taken refuge in England, advanced 
to Jedburgh, where Donald encountered them ; and, 
after a fierce and bloody battle, obtained a complete 
victory : but, having taken up his ftation in Berwick, 
in fupine fecurity, the Northumbrians, informed of the 
carelefs pofture in which the Scottifh army lay, furpr-i- 
fed them by a bafty march, difperfed them, and made a 
prifoner of the king. Purfuing the advantage they had 
gained, they marched northward, and fubdued all be¬ 
fore them to the Frith of Forth and the town of Stir¬ 
ling. But the forlorn fituation of the Scots, without a 
king and without an army, obliging them to fue for 
peace, they obtained it, upon condition that they lhould 
pay a fum of money for the ranfom of the king, and 
yield up all their dominions upon the fouth fide of the 
Forth to the conquerors. 

The Northumbrians taking poffeflion of the territo¬ 
ries ceded to them by this treaty, rebuilt the caftle of 
Stirling, and planted it with a ftrong garrifon, in or¬ 
der to preferve their new conquefts, upon the frontiers 
of which it was fituated. Our authorities alfo inform 
5 1 HS» 
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Stirling, us, that they erefted a ftone-bridge ever the Forth, 
upon thefummit of which acrofs was raifed, with the 
following infeription in monkifh rhyme. 

jdnglos a Scotis feparat crux ijla remotis ; 

Strmis hie Jlant Bruti., Scots- Jlant hie, cruce tuti. 

Which is thus tranflatedby Bellenden. 

I am a free marche, as paffengeris may ken. 

To Scottis, to Britonis, and to Inglifmen. 

None of the ancient Englifh hiftorians mention this 
eonqueft. The whole ftory, as well as the infeription 
wears much of a menkifh garb } yet its authenticity is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir¬ 
ling, upon which is a bridge, with a crofs, and the laft 
line of the above Latin diftich is the motto round it. 

Wemuftnot, however, imagine, that in thofe times, 
that fortrefs bore any refemblance to the prefent ftruc- 
ture, which is adapted to the u.fe of fire-arms. Its 
fize and form- probably refembled ihofe caftles which, 
under the feudal conftitution, the Englilh and Scottifh 
barons ufed to eredi upon their eftates for dwelling- 
houfes; and which, in thofe barbarous ages, they found 
neceffary to. fortify for their defence, not only againft 
foreign invaders, but often againft the attacks of their 
own neighbours. It is direclly fuch a Gothic figure as 
this which reprefents the Cajlrum Steivilenfc upon the 
arms of Stirling. 

This fortrefs, after it had continued in the poffeffion 
©f the Northumbrian Saxons about 20 years, was, to- 
gether with the whole country upon the fouth fide of 
the Forth, reftored to the Scots, upon condition of their 
affifting the Saxons againft their tuibulent invaders the 
Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling are two branches 
of a tree, to reprefent the Nemus Strivelenfe ; but the fi¬ 
xation and boundaries of that foreft, which was pro¬ 
bably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be afeertained. 
Upon the fouth of Stirling, veftigesof a foreft are ftill 
difcernible for feveral miles. Banks of natural timber 
ftill remain in the caftle-park, at Murray’s wood, and 
near Nether Bannockburn and flumps of trees, with 
much bruftiwood, are to be feen in all the adjacent 
fields. 

When Kenneth III. received intelligence of the 
Danes having invaded his dominions,, he appointed the 
caftle of Stirling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
army; and he marched from thence to the battle. of 
Loncarty, where he obtained a victory over thofe ro¬ 
vers, in the end of the 1.0th century. 

In the 12.1I1 century, this caftle is fpoken of as a 
place of great importance, and one of the ftrongeft for- 
treffes in the kingdom. In 1174, a calamity, notunu- 
fual amongftrthe Scottifli monarchs, befel William, who 
at that time occupied the throne. He was taken, pri- 
foner in an unfuccefsful expedition which he made into 
England ; and, after having been detained 1,2 months 
in captivity, was releafed, upon ftipulating to pay a 
large fum of money for his ranfom; and, until pay¬ 
ment thereof, delivering into the hands of the Englifh 
the four principal fortreffes in the kingdom, which in 
thofe days were Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick. This was the firft great afeendant that Eng¬ 
land obtained over Scotland ; and indeed the moft im¬ 
portant tranfaftion which had pafled between thefe king¬ 
doms from the Norman conqueiL 


Though the Scottifli monarchs, in their frequent per- sdrliags* 
ambulations through the kingdom, often vifited Stirling, 
and held their courts for fome time in the caftle ; yet it 
did not become a royal refidence till the family of Stu¬ 
art mounted the throne, and it was from different princes 
of this family that it received its prefent form. It was 
the place of the nativity of J>ames II.; and, when railed 
to the throne, he frequently kept his court in it. It is- 
well known to have been the place where that piince 
perpetrated an atrocious deed, the murder of William 
earl of Douglas, whom he ftabbed with his own hand. 

The royal apartments were at that time in the north-weft 
corner of the caftle* and are now the refidence of the 
fort-major. The room where the murder was com¬ 
mitted ftill. goes by the name of Douglas’1 room. See 
Scotland, n° 304, 305. 

James III. contracting a fondnefs for the caftle on- 
account of its pleafant fituation, made it the chief place 
of his refidence,. and added feveral embellifhments to it. 

He built within it a magnificent hall,, which in thofe 
days was deemed a noble ftruCture, and is ftill entire. 

It now goes by the name of the parliamenthoufe, having 
been deligned for the accommodation of that lupreme 
court.. It was covered with an oaken roof of exqui- 
fite woEkmanfhip, which, though very little decayed, 
was a few years ago removed to make way for one ; 
of more modern ftru&ure. James alfo erefted a college 
of fecular priefts in the caftle,. which-he called the chapel* 
royal., and winch proved one caufe of his own ruin. As 
the expences neceffary for maintaining the numerous of¬ 
ficers of fuch an inftitution were confiderable, he annex¬ 
ed to it the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham- 
in the Merfe, which at that time happened to become 
vacant. This priory had for a long time been holden 
by perfons connected with the family of Hume; and 
that family, considering it as belonging to them, ftrong* 
ly oppofed the annexation. The difpute feems to have 
luffed feveral years ; for one parliament had paffed at 
vote, annexing the priory to the chapel-royal, and afub- 
fequent one enaCted a ftatute prohibiting every attempt 
that was contrary or prejudicial to that annexation. 

James V. was crowned in the caftle of Stirling ; and 
the palace,, which is the chief ornament of it, was the 
work of that prince.. This is a ftately and commodi¬ 
ous ftruCture, all of hewn ftone, with much ftatuary- 
work-upon it. It is built in form of a fquare, with a 
finall court in the middle, in which the king’s lions are 
faid to have been kept; and hence it ftill goes by the 
name of th z lions’ den . The palace contains many large 
and elegant apartments j. the ground-ftory is now con¬ 
verted into barrack-rooms for the foldiers of the garri- 
fon ; the upper affords a houfe for the governor, with 
lodgings for fome of the fubaltern officers. 

Oppofite to the palace, upon the north, ftands an 
elegant chapel, which was built s by James VI. for the 
baptifm of his fon prince Henry in 1594. In this 
chapel is preferved the hulk of a large boat, which 
that whimfical monarch caufed t© be built and placed 
upon carriages, in order to convey into the caftle the 
provifions for that folemnity. 

A ftrong battery, with a tier of guns pointing to the 
bridge over the Forth, was eredted during the regency 
of Mary of Lorraine, mother to queen Mary. It is call¬ 
ed the French battery, probably becaufe conttrudted by 
engineers of that nation. The laft addition was made 

W- 
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Skirling, to the fortifications in the reign of queen Anne. For- 
merljr the > r cached no farther than the old gate, upon 
wr!^/ which the flag-ftaff now {lands : but in that reign they 
were confiderably enlarged upon the fide towards the 
town ; and barracks, which are bomb-proof, with feve- 
ral other conveniences for a fiege, were eredled. 

Upon the fouth fide of the caftle lies a park inclofed 
■with a ftone-wall, called the king's park , and near to the 
foot of the rock on which the caftle ftands, lay the 
royal gardens ; veftiges of the walks and parterres, wich 
a few (lumps of fruit-trees, are (till vifible ; but by long 
negledl, and the natural wetnefs of the foil, the place is 
now little better than a marfh. In the gardens is a 
mount of earth in form of a table, with benches of 
earth around it, where, according to tradition, the 
court fometimes held fetes-champetres. In the caftle- 
hill is an hollow, comprehending about an acre of 
ground, and having all the appearance of an artificial 
work, which was ufed for joulls, tournaments, and 
other feats of chivalry. 

Northward of the caftle lies the Govan, or perhaps 
more properly the Gonuling hill (a) ; in the middle of 
which is a fmall mount called Hurly Haaky , upon which 
duke Murdoch and his two fons were executed for trea- 
fonable praflices in the reign of James I. 

The profped from the caftle is mod delightful, as 
well as extenfive, being greatly beautified, efpecially 
upon the eaft, by the windings of the Forth ; which 
are fo many, f hat though the diftance by land from 
Stirling to Alloa is, in a ftraight line, not quite fix 
miles, it is faid to be 24 by water. As this river ge¬ 
nerally runs upon plain ground, it rolls its dream in fo 
flow and filenta manner, that what Silius Italicus faith 
of the Ticinus's applicable to it, if, inftead of hicenti in 
that poet, we (hould for once read lutofo ; for the clay- 
banks, together with the tide, which flows above Stir¬ 
ling, render the Forth perpetually muddy; 

Vix credos labi, ripis torn mitts opacis 
Somniferam duett lutofo gurgite lympham. 

The lordlhip and caftle of Stirling were a part of the 
«fual dowry of the queens of Scotland, at lead after the 
family of Stuart came to the throne, in which they were 
inverted at their marriage. 

Robert lord Erlkine was appointed governor of the 
caftle by king David II. and the office continued in that 
family till 1715. 

This fortrefs hath been the feene of many tranfac- 
tions. Being by its fituation ccnfidered as a key to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, the poffeflion of it 
hath been always efteemed of great importance to thofe 
who fought to be mailers of Scotland. It was undoubt¬ 
edly a place of ftrength when the art of war by ordnance 
was in its infancy; but though it refilled the utmoft ef¬ 
forts of the rebels in 1746, it could not now hold out 
three days if befieged, by an army of a few thoufand 
men conducted by an engineer of knowledge and inte¬ 
grity. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Stirling is the capital. It extends 20 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth; being bounded on the weft 


by part of Lennox and ClydefdaJe; on the eaft, by Stirrup 
Clackmannanfliire, the river Forth, and part of Lothi- 0 
an; on the fouth-eaft, by Lothian ; and on the north, 
by Monteith. The face of the country is open and 
agreeable, diverfified by hill and dale, well watered with 
dreams and rivers ; the principal of which is the Forth, 
rifing in the neighbourhood of a high mountain called 
Ben-Lomond , and, running eaftward, forms the frith of 
Edinburgh. The fouthern part is hilly, affording plenty 
of game, and pafturagefor (heep,horfes, and black cattle. 

The eaftern part is fertile, producing plentiful harvefts 
of corn, and great abundance of coal. Lead-ore is found 
in different parts of the (hire; and the rivers abound with 
pike, trout, and falmon. 

STIRRUP, in the manege a reft or fupport for .the 
horfeman’s foot, for enabling him to mount and for 
keeping him firm in his feat. 

Stirrups were unknown to the ancients. The want 
of them in getting upon horfeback was fupplied by agi¬ 
lity or art. Some horfes were taught to (loop to take 
their riders up ; but the riders often leapt up by the help 
of their fpears, or were affifted by their (laves, or made 
ufe of ladders for the purpofe. Gracchus filled the 
highways with ftones, which were intended to anfwer 
the fame end. The fame was alfo required of the fur- 
veyors of the roads in Greece as part of their duty. 

Menage obferves, that St Jerome is the fit ft author 
who mentions them. But the paffage alluded to is not to 
be found in his epiftles ; and if it were there, it would 
prove nothing, becaufe St Jerome lived at a time when 
Ilirrups are luppofed to have been invented, and after 
the ufe of (addles. Montfaucon denies the authenticity 
of'this paffage ; and, in order to account for the igno- Berengeris 
ranee oi the ancients with regard to an inftrument lo HiftoryanJ 
ufeful and fo eafy of invention, he obferves, that while Art of 
cloths and houfings only were laid upon the horfes backs, ? orfem . aa " 
on which the riders were to fit, Ilirrups could not have „ ’ '* 

been ufed, becaufe- they could not have been faftened F ' 5 ' 
with the fame fecurity as upon a faddle. But it is more 
probable, that in this inftance, as in many others, the 
progrefs of human genius and invention is uncertain 
and flow, depending frequently upon accidental cau- 
fes. 

Stirrup of a Ship, a piece of timber put upon a (hip’s 
keel, when Come of her keel happens to be beaten off, 
and they cannot come conveniently to put or fit in a 
new piece ; then they patch in a piece of timber, and 
bind it on with an iron, which goes under the (hip’s 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the (hip, where it 
is nailed ftrongly with fpikes; and this they call a ftir- 
rup. 

STOBiEUS (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth century, compofed many 
works, of which there are only his Collections remain¬ 
ing, and even thefe are not as he compofed them ; many 
things being inferted by later authors. This work con¬ 
tains many important fentiments collected from the an¬ 
cient writers, poets, and philolophers. 

STOCK, in gardening, 8 cc. the ftem or trunk of a 
tree. What (lock is moft proper for each kind of fruit, 
ought as well to be confidered and known, as what foil 
5 I 2 ” is 


*■ 


(a) So called from the wailings and lamentations (in Scotch gcwlings) that were made for Duke Murdoch 
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3 t«elc, is mod fuitable to trees ; for on thefe two things the fu- 
Stockhclm. t ure vigour of trees, and the goodnefs of fruit, equally 
depend. The beft way for thofe who intend to plant, 
is to raife their own flocks, by which they will be better 
9(lured of what they do j, but if they (hould buy their 
trees of nurferymen, they (hould diligently inquire 
upon what flocks they were propagated. See Graft¬ 
ing. 

Stock, in trade- See Capital Storks 

SrocK-Brohr. See Broker and Stocks., 

STocn-Dove, in zoology. See Columba. 

Stock- Jobbing, the art or myftery of trafficking in 
the public flocks or funds. See Fund and Stock-Jps- 

SING. 4 

S tock Gilly-fowier, in botany. See Cheiranthus-. 

STOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, is fituated 
in the province of Upland, in E. Long. 19. 30. and N. 
Lat. 59. '20. Its foundation is by the beft Swediffi 
writers generally attributed to Birger Jarl, regent of 
the kingdom about the middle of the 13th century du¬ 
ring the minority of his fon Waldemar, who had been 
railed to the throne by the dates of the kingdom ; but 
it was not before the laft century that the royal refldence. 
was transferred from Upfala to this city. 

This capital,, which is very long and irregular, occu¬ 
pies, befide two peninfulas, feven fmall rocky i(lands 
(battered in the Maeler, in the dreams which iffue from 
that lake, and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia. A.va-. 
riety of contrafted and enchanting views are formed by 
numberlefs rocks of granite rifing boldly from the fur- 
face of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted 
with houfes, or feathered with wood. The harbour is 
an inlet of the Baltic : the water is clear as cryflal, .and, 
of fuch. depth that (hips of the larged, burthen can ap¬ 
proach the quay, which is of confiderable breadth, and 
<%>*e’sTra- lined with fpacious buildings and ware-houfes. At the 
ii. extremity of the harbour feveral ftreets rife one above 
another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace,, 
a magnificent building,, crowns the fummit. Towards 
the fea, about two or three miles front the town, the 
harbour is contrafted into a narrow ftrait, and, winding 
among high rocks, difappears from the fight; and. the 
profpeft is terminated by diilant hills,, overfpread with 
foreft. It is Jar beyond the power of words, or of the 
pencil, to delineate thefe Angular views.. The central 
, jfland, from which the city derives its name, and the 
Rkterholm, are the handfomefbparts of the town. Ex¬ 
cepting in the fuburbs, where the houfes are of wood 
•painted red, the generality of the buildings are,of (lone,., 
or brick ftuccoed white. The royal palace, which (lands 
in the centre of, Stockholm, and upon the higheft fpot 
of ground, was begun by Charles XI. : it is a large 
quadrangular (lone edifice, and.the ftyle of architecture 
is both elegant and magnificent. 

It is the habitation not only of the royal family*, but 
alfo of the greater part of the officers belonging to the 
houfehold. It like.wife comprehends the-national or fu- 
preme court of juftice,, the colleges of war, chancery, 
treafury, and'commerce ; a chapel,.armoury, library, 
and office for the public records; but the-greater num¬ 
ber of inferior officers and fervants belonging to the 
court, are, with the foot-guards, quartered, on., the 
burghers. * The caftle, and all the (lately edifices ,in 
the kingdom, are covered with copper. The palace of 
$e nobility, in wh.icji this order.fits during the feffion 


of the diet, is an elegant building adorned on the out- Stockholm!* 
fide with marble ftatues and columns, and on the infide Stocking, 
with painting and fculpture. This and three other pa- 
laces (land on the banks of the lake, and are built on 
the fame model, fo as to compofe an uniform piece of 
architeftare. The bank, built at the expence of the 
city, is a noble edifice, and joins with many fumptuous 
houfes belonging to the nobility in exhibiting a fplendid 
appearance. The houles of the burghers are generally 
built of brick, in. the city p but in the fuburbs they are- 
epmmonly made up, of timber, and therefore very fubjedb 
to conflagrations. Thefe houfes are often framed in Fin¬ 
land, according to the plan and dimenfions prefcribed ; 
whence they are tranfported in pieces to Stockholm 
by water, and there fet up by, the carpenters. Thefe 
wooden habitations, if kept in proper repair, will la 11 
30 or 40 years, and are deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy than thofe of brick or done. To prevent 
the danger of conflagrations, the city is divided into 12 
wards. In each of thefe there is-a mafter and four af- 
fi-ftants, whoTorthwith repair to the place where the fire 
breaks out; and all porters and labourers are obliged to 
range thenjfelves under the mafter of the ward to which 
they belong... A fire-watch patroles the ftreets by. night* 
to give warning or affiftance as it may be wanted ; and: 
a centinel is maintained in the (leeple of every church* 
to toll the bell on the firft appearance of any fuch acci¬ 
dent. The police of Stockholm is entirely fubjefted' 
to the regulations of the grand governor, affifled by a 
deputy and, bailiff of the caftle. This city is the ftaple 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of the king¬ 
dom are brought for exportation, and where alrnoft all. 
the imports from abroad are depofited.. The port or 
■haven formed by the lake Maeler is large enough to 
contain 1000 fail of (hipping ; and furniffied with a key 
or wharf about an Engiiflj mile in length, to which die 
veffels may lie with their broadfides. The greateft in- 
conveniences, attending this (ituation are, the diftance 
from the fea, which is npt within lefs than 10 miles of 
the town ; the want of tides ; and the winding of the 
river which is remarkably crooked. It opens into the 
Baltic ; and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky* 
the Swedes have, feeured with two fmall, forts : within* 
it is. perfectly fafe and commodious. The northern fu¬ 
burbs are remarkable for the king’s gardens, and for the- 
great number of artifans who have chofen their habita¬ 
tions. in this, quarter- In the fouthern fuburbs the Muf- 
covite commodities are fold ; and here is a magnificent 
exchange w'here the merchants daily affemble. 

STOCKING, that part of the clothing of the leg 
and foot which immediately, covers and fcreens them 
from the rigour of the cold. Anciently, the only (lock¬ 
ings- in u(e were: made of doth, or of milled fluffs fewed' 
together; but fioce the invention of knitting and wea¬ 
ving dockings of. filk, wool, cotton, thread, &.c. the ufe 
of cloth (lockings is quite difeontinued. Dr Howel, 
in his Hiflory of the World ^voi. ii. p 222.) relates, 
that queen Elizabeth, in . 1501, was prefented with a. 
pair of black knit filk ltockings by her filk wo- 
man, and thenceforth (he never wore cloth ones any 
more. The fame author adds, that king Henry VIII- 
ordinarily wore cloth hofe, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of filk dockings. His - 
fon, king Edward VI. was prefented with a pair of 
long Spanifti filk (lockings by Sir Thomas Greftiam,. 

and 
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and the prefent was then much taken notice of. Hence 
it (hould feem, that the invention of knit filk (lockings 
originally came from Spain. Others relate, that one 
William Rider, an apprentice on London bridge, fee¬ 
ing at the houfe of an Italian merchant a pair of knit 
worded dockings from Mantua, took the hint, and 
made a pair exadtly like them, which he prefented to 
William earl of Pembroke, and that they were the fird 
of that kind worn in England, anno 1564. 

The modern dockings, whether woven or knit, are 
formed of an infinite number of little knots, called Jit- 
ches , loops, or mejhes, intermingled in one another. 

Knit dockings are wrought with needles made of 
polilhed iron, or brafs wire, which interweave the 
threads and form the mefhes the docking confids of. 

At what time the art of knitting was invented it is 
perhaps impofiible to determine, though it has been 
ufually attributed to the Scots, as it is faid that the 
fird works of this kind came from Scotland. It is 
added, that it was on this account that the company 
of docking-knitters, edablifhed at Paris 1527, took for 
their patron St Fiacre, who is faid to have been the 
fon of a king of Scotland. But it is mod probable that 
the method of knitting dockings by wires or needles 
was fird brought from Spain. 

Woven dockings are generally very fine ; they are 
manufactured on a frame or machine made of polifhed 
iron, the druflure of which it is needkfs todefcribe, as 
it may be feen in almod every confiderable town in 
this country. The invention of this machine is, by 
Mr Anderfon, attributed to William Lee, M. A. of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, at a period fo early as 
1589. Others have given the credit of this invention 
to a dudent of Oxford at a much later peiiod, who, it 
is faid by Aaron Hill*, was driven to it by dire neceffi- chancery ; for if that court (hould order the money. 


a company to carry on a certain trade, by means of Stock?; 
which the perfon became a partner in that trade, and 
received a (hare of the profit made thereby, in proper- ' 
tion to'the money employed. But this term has been 
extended farther, though improperly, to fignify any 
fum of money which has been lent to the government, 
on condition of receiving a certain interell till the money 
is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. 

As the fecurity both of the government and of the. 
public companies is edeemed preferable to that of any 
private perfon, as the docks are negotiable and may be 
fold at any time, and as the intereft is always pundtual- 
ly paid when due; fo they are thereby enabled to bor¬ 
row money on a lower intered than what could be ob¬ 
tained from lending itlo private perfons, where there 
mud be ahvays fome danger of lofing both principal* 
and intered. 

But as every capital dock or fund of a company is 
raifed for a particular purpofe, and limited by parlia¬ 
ment to a certain fum, it neceffarily follows, that when, 
that fund is completed, no dock can be bought of the 
company ; though (hares already purchafed may be 
transferred from one perfon to another. This being 
the cafe, there is frequently a great difproportion be¬ 
tween the original value of the (hares and what is given 
for them when transferred : for if there are more buyers 
than fellers, a perfon who is indifferent about felling 
will not part with his fhare without a confiderable pro¬ 
fit to himfelf; and on the contrary, if many are dif- 
pofed to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of 
fuch (hares will naturally fall in proportion to the 
impatience of thofe who want, to turn their dock into 
fpecie. 

A dock may like wife he affedled by the court ot~ 


♦See An t y_ Ti,; s young man, falling in love with an inn-keep- 
er’s daughter, married her though (he had not a penny, 
Pro ‘ fs of and he by his marriage lod a fellowffiip. They (bon 
the Beech fell into extreme poverty ; and their marriage produ- 
bil Inventi- cing the confequences naturally to be expefted from it, 
on,&c.8vo- the amorous pair became miferable, not fo much on ac- 
l 1 l S- count of their fufferings, as from the melancholy dread 
of what would become of their yet unborn infant. 
Their only means offupport were the knitting of dock¬ 
ings, at which the woman was very expert; “ But 
fitting condantly together from morning to night, and 
the fcholar often fixing his eyes, with dedfad obferva- 
tion, on the motion of his wife’s finger’s in the dexte¬ 
rous management of her needles, he took it into his 
imagination, that it was not impofiible to contrive a 
little loom which might do the work with much more 
expedition. This thought he communicated to his wife, 
and joining his head to her hands, the endeavour fuc- 
ceeded to their with.. Thus the ingenious docking- 
loom-, which is fo common now, was fird inverted ; by 
which he did not only make himfelf and his family hap¬ 
py, but has left his nation indebted to him for a benefit 
which enables us to export filk dockings in great quan¬ 
tities, and to a vad advantage, to thofe very countries 
from whence before we ufed to bring them at confider¬ 
able lofs in the balance of our traffic.” 

STOCKS, or Public Funds in England. By the 
word Jock was originally meant a particular fum cf 
money contributed to the edablilhing of a fund to suable 


which is under their direction, to be laid out in any par¬ 
ticular dock, that dock, by having more purchasers,, 
will be raifed to a higher price than, any other of tile 
like value. 

By what has been faid, the reader will perceive how 
much the credit and intered of the nation depends on. 
the fupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
and intered for money advanced is there regularly paid, 
and the principal indued by both prince and people, 
(a fecurity not to be had in fome nations), foreigners, 
will lend them their property, and all Europe be intered-. ■ 
ed in their welfare; the paper of the companies will lie 
converted into money and merchandife, and Great 
Britain can never want cadi to carry her fchemes into 
execution. See the article Fund. 

Stocks, a frame eredted on the (hore of a river or 
harbour, whereon to build (hipping. It generally con- 
fifts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged parallel to . 
each other, at convenient didances, and with a gradual 
declivity towards the water. 

Stocks, a wooden machine to put the legs of offen¬ 
ders in, for fecuring diforderly perfons, and by . way of 
punifiiment in divers cafes. 

STOCKTON upon Tees, a handfome town in. 
the county of Durham, about 16 miles fouth of the 
city of Durham. It is now a port of confiderable 
trade; though, at the Redoration, it was a defpicable 
village, the bed houfe in which could hardly bo id of 
any thing better than clay-waUs and a thatched rooC, 

About 
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feebe About 40 years ago it fent out in one year 75 veffels 
8 for the port of London ; and the trade is much increa- 
^ e( i fince. 

STOEBE, bastard ^Ethiopian, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of plants belonging to the clafs of fyngenefa , and 
order of polyyamia fegregata ; and in the natural fyftem 
ranging under 49th order compofita. The calycle is 
uniflorous; the corollets are tubular and hermaphro¬ 
dite ; the receptacle is naked, and the pappus is fea¬ 
thery. There are nine fpecies, the sethiopica, ericoi- 
-des, proftrala, gnaphaloides, gomphrenoides, fcabra, 
reflexa, rhinocerotis, and difticha ; all plants of foreign 
growth. 

STOICS, the name given to a fed of Grecian phi- 
lofophers, from 2 tob, “ the porch in Athens,” which 
the founder of the fed chofe for his.fchool. For the 
peculiar tenets of this fed, fee Metaphysics, Chap. 
IV. Part 3. Moral Philosophy, n° 8. and Zeno. 

STOLBERG, a fmall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and teriitory of Thuringia, 
of which it is the capital place. It is feated between 
two mountains, 58 miles north-weft of Leipfic. E. 
Long. 11. 8. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

STOLE, afacerdotal ornament worn by the Romifli 
parifh-priefts above their furplice, as a mark of fuperiori- 
ty in their relpedive churches; and by other priefts 
over'the alb, at celebrating of mafs, in which cafe it 
goes acrofs the ftomach.; and by deacons, over the 
left-fhoulder, fcarf-wife : when the prieft reads the 
.gofpel for any one, he lays the bottom of his ftole on 
his head. The ftole is a broad fwatb, or flip of ftuff, 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with three croffes 
thereon. 

Groom of the>S~0L?., in England, the -elded gentleman 
of his Majefty’s bed-chamber, whofe office it is to pre- 
fent and put on his majefty’s firft garment, or (hirt, 
every morning, and to order the things in the cham- 
ber. 

STOMACH, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 91. 

STOMACHIC, medicines that ftrengthen the fto- 
-mach and promote digeftion, &c. 

Stomachic corroboratives are fuch as ftrengthen the 
tone of the ftomach and inteftines; among which are 
-carminatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, ze- 
doary, pimpinella, calamus aromaticus, and arum. Of 
barks and rinds, thofe of canella alba, faifafras, citrons, 
Seville and China oranges, &c. Of fpices, pepper, 
finger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and mace. 

STONE (Edmund), a diftinguifhed felf-taught ma¬ 
thematician, was born in Scotland, but neither the place 
nor time of his birth are well known ; nor have we 
any memoirs of his life, except a letter from the Che¬ 
valier de Ramfay, author of the Travels of Cyius, in a 
letter to father Caftle, a Jefuit at Paris, and publifhed 
in the Memoires deTrevoux, p. 109, as follows: “True 
genius overcomes all the difadvantages cf birth, fortune, 
and education; of which Mr Stone is a rare example. 
Born a fon of a gardener of the duke of Argyle, he ar¬ 
rived at eight years of age before he learnt to read.— 
IBy chance a fervant having taught young Stone the 
letters of the alphabet, there needed nothing more to 
difeover and expand his genius. He applied himfelf 
to ftudy, and he arrived at che knowledge of the mod 
fubhme geometry abd analyfis, without a mafter, with¬ 


out a condu&or, without any other guide but pure Stone, 
genius. 

“At 18 years of age he had made thefe confidera- 
ble advances without being known, and without know- 
ing himfelf the prodigies of his acquifitions. The duke 
of Argyle, who joined to his military talents a general 
knowledge of every fcience that adorns the mind of a 
man of his rank, walking one day in his garden, faw 
lying on the grafs a Latin copy of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
celebrated Principle He called fome one to him to 
take and carry it back to his library. Our young gar¬ 
dener told him that the book belonged to him. ‘ To 
you ?’ replied the Duke. ‘ Do you underftand geo¬ 
metry, Latin, Newton?’ I know a little of them, re¬ 
plied the young man with an air of fimplicity ariftng 
from a profound ignorance of his own knowledge and 
talents. The duke was.furprifed ; and having a tafte 
for the fciences, he entered into converfation with the 
young, mathematician : he afked him feveral queftions, 
and was aftoniftied at the force, the accuracy, and the 
candour of his anfwers, ‘ But how, faid the Duke, 
came you by the knowledge of all thefe things ?’ Stone 
replied, * A fervant taught me, ten years fince, to read : 
does one need to know any thing more than the 24 let¬ 
ters in order to learn every thing elfe that one wiffies ?’ 

The Duke’s curiofity redoubled—he fat down upon a 
bank, and requefted a detail of all his proceedings in 
becoming fo learned. 

“ I firft learned to read, faid Stone: the mafons 
were then at work upon your houfe: I went near 
them one day, and I faw that the architect ufed a rule, 
compaffes, and that he made calculations. I inquired 
what might be the meaning and ufe of thefe things; 
and I was informed that there was a fcience called 
Arithmetic : I purchafed a book of arithmetic, and I 
learned it.—I was told there was another fcience called 
Geometry : I bought the books, and I learnt geometry. 

By reading ,1 found that there were good books in 
thefe two fciences in Latin : I bought a dictionary, and 
I learned Latin. I underftood alfo that there were 
good books of the fame kind in French : I bought a 
dictionary, and I learned French. And this, my lord, 
is what I have done: it feems to me that we may 
learn every thing when we know the 24 letters of the 
alphabet.” 

“ This account charmed the Duke. He drew this 
wonderful genius out of his obfeurity ; abd he provided 
him with an employment which left him plenty of time 
to apply himfelf to the fciences. He difeovered in 
him alfo the fame genius for mufic, for painting, for 
architecture, for all the fciences which depend on cal¬ 
culations and proportions.” 

“ I have feen Mr Stone. He is a man of great 
fimplicity. He is at prefent fenfible of his own know¬ 
ledge ; but he is not puffed up with it. He is poffef- 
fed with a pure and diftinterefted love for the mathe¬ 
matics, though he is not folicitous to pafs For a ma¬ 
thematician; vanity having no part in the preat labour 
he fuftains to excel in that fcience. He defpifes for¬ 
tune alfo ; and he has folicited me twenty times to re- 
queft the duke to give him lefs employment, which 
may not be worth the half of that he now has, in order 
to be more retired, and lefs taken off from his favourite 
ftudies. He difeovers fometimes, by methods of his 

own. 
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Stone, own, truths which others have difcovered before him. 
He is charmed to find on thefe occafions that he is not 
a firft inventor, and that others have made a greater 
progrefs than he thought. Far from being a palgiary, 
he attributes ingenious folutions, which he gives to cer¬ 
tain problems, to the hints he has found in others, al¬ 
though the connection is but very diftant, See. 

Mr Stone was author and tranflator of feveral ufeful 
works ; viz. 1. A New Mathematical Dictionary, in 
1 vol. 8vo, firft printed in 1726. 2. Fluxions, in 1 

vol. 8vo, 1730. The DireCt Method is a tranflation 
from the French, of Hofpital’s Analyfe dcs Infiniments 
Petits; and the Inverfe Method was fupplied by Stone 
himfelf. 3. The elements of Euclid, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
1731. A neat and ufeful edition of thofe Elements, 
w ith an account of the life and writings of Euclid, and a 
defence of his elements againft modern objeCtors. Befide 
other fmaller works. Stone was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had inferted in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aCtions (vol. 41, p. 218) an “ Account of two fpecies 
of lines of the 3d order, not mentioned by Sir Ifaac 
Newton or Mr Stirling.” 

Stone (Jerome), the fonof a reputable feaman, was 
born in the parilh of Scoonie, in the county of Fife, 
North Britain. His father died abroad when he was 
but three years of age, and his mother, with her young 
family, was left in very narrow circumftances. Jerome, 
like the reft of the children, having got the ordinary 
fchool education, reading Englilh, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, betook himfelf to the bufinefs of a travelling 
chapman. But the dealing in buckles, garters, and 
fuch fmall articles, not fuiting his fuperior genius, be 
fopn converted his little flock into books, and for feme 
years went through the country, and attended the fairs 
as an itinerant bookfeller. There is great reafon to be- 
lieve that he engaged in this new fpecies of traffic, 
more with a view to the improvement of his mind than 
for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for 
literature, he poffeffed a peculiar talent for acquiring 
languages with amazing facility. Whether from a de¬ 
fire to underftand the Scriptures in their original lan¬ 
guages, or from being informed that thefe languages are 
the parents of many others, he began his philological 
purfuits with the ftudy of the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues ; and, by a wonderful effort of genius and ap¬ 
plication, made himfelf fo far mailer of thefe. without 
any kind of affiftance, as to be able to interpret the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Teftament into Englifh ad 
aperturam libri. At this time he did not know one word 
of Latin. Senfible that he could make no great pro¬ 
grefs in learning, w ithout the knowledge of at leaft the 
grammar of that language, he made application to 
the parifh fchoolmafter for his affiftance. Some time 
afterwards, he was encouraged to piofecute his ftudies 
at the Univcrfity of St Andrew’s. An unexampled 
proficiency in every branch of literature recommended 
him to the efteem of the profeifors; and an uncommon 
fund of wit and pleafaniry rendered him, at the fame 
time, the favourite of all his fellow Undents, fome of 
whom fpeak of him to this day with an enthufiaftic de¬ 
gree of admiration and refpeCh About this period 
fome very humorous poetical pieces of his compofition 
were publiffied in the Scots Magazine. Before he had 
£aiffied his third feffion, or term, at St Andrew’s, on an 


application to the College by the mailer of the fchool Stone 
of Dunkeld for an ufher, Mr Stone was recommended II 
as the beft qualified for that office ; and about two or 
three years after, the mailer being removed to Perth, 

Mr Stone, by the favour of his Grace the Duke of 
Atholl, who had conceived a high opinion of his abili¬ 
ties, was appointed his fuccefibr. 

When he firft went to Dunkeld, he entertained but 
an unfavourable opinion of the Gaelic language, which 
he confidered as nothing better than a barbarous inarti¬ 
culate gibberifh ; but being bent on inveftigating the. 
origin and defeent of the ancient Scots, he fuffered not 
his prejudices to make him negleQ* the ftudy of their 
primitive tongue. Having,with his ufual affiduity and 
fuccefs, mattered the grammatical difficulties which he 
encountered, he fet himfelf to difeover fomerhing of the. 
true genius and character of the language- He coher¬ 
ed a number of ancient poems, the produ&ion of Iriffi- 
or Scottiffi bards, which, he faid,.were daring, innocent,, 
pftffionate, and bold. Some of thefe poems were tranf- 
lated into Englifh verfe,which feveral perfons now alive 
have feen in manufeript, before Mr Macpherfon pub- 
ltffied any of his translations- from Offian. 

He died while he was writing^ and preparing for the 
prefs a treatife, intilled, “ An Inquiry into the Origi¬ 
nal of the Nation and Language of the ancient Scots,, 
with Conjectures about the Primitive State of the Cel¬ 
tic and other European Nationsan idea which could 
not have been conceived by an ordinary genius. In this 
treatife he proves that the Scots dfew their original, as 
well as their language, from the ancient Gauls. Plad 
Mr Stone lived to finilh this work, which difeovers great 
ingenuity, immenfe reading, and indefatigable intluftry, 
it would have thrown light upon the dark and e 11 ly pe¬ 
riods of the Scottiffi hiftory, as he opens a new and plain 
path for leading us through the unexplored labyrinths, 
of antiquity. But a fever put an end to his life, his la¬ 
bours, and his ufefulnefs, in the year 1757, being there 
only in the 30th year of his age. He left, in manu- 
feript, a much efteerned and well-known allegory, enti¬ 
tled “ The Immortality of Authors,” which has been 
publiffied and often reprinted fince his death, and will 
be a lafting monument of a lively fancy, found judge¬ 
ment, and correct tafte. It was no fmall ornament of 
this extraordinary character, that he paid a pious regard 
to his aged mother, who furvrved him two years, and 
received an annual penfion from the Duchefs of Atholl. 
as a teftimony of refpeCt to the memory of her fon. 

STONEHIVE, or Stonehaven, a fmall town in 
the county of Kincardine, in Scotland, 15 miles fouthti 
from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of Charles II. 
and ftands at the foot of fome high cliff-, in a fmall bay, 
with a rocky bottom, opening a little in one part, fo- 
that fmall veffels may find admittance, but only at high, 
water. A pier laps over this harbour from the north, 
fide to fecure them after their entrance. The town con¬ 
tains about 800 inhabitants. The manufactures are fail- 
cloths and Ofnaburghs, knit worfted and thread {lock¬ 
ings. 

STONES, in natural hiftory, bodies which are infi- 
pid, not duClile, nor inflammable, nor foluble in water. 

But as this is the definition given of earths by chemifts- 
and naturalifts, we mud refer the reader to the articles- 
Earth, and Mineraeogy, Part II. clafs u for a. 

Tk'»' 
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view oF the claffffication of Hones. Here we will only 
make a few obfervations concerning their. natural hi- 
ftory. , 

As philofophers have perplexed themfelves much 
about the origin and formation of the earth (a fubjedt 
certainly far beyond the ken of the human intelledt, at 
leaft if we believe that it was made by the almighty 
power of God), fo they have alfo propofed theories to 
explain the origin of Hones. When philofophers limit 
their inquiries within -the boundaries of fcience, where 
they are led by the fober and fafe conduct of obferva- 
tion and experiment, their conclufions may be folid and 
may be ufeful; but when, throwing experiment and 
obfervation afide, they rear a theory upon an airy no¬ 
thing, or upon.a Angle detached fadt, their theories will 
yaniih,before the touch of true philofophy as a roman¬ 
tic palace before the rod of the enchanter. Sometimes 
from whim, or caprice,, or vanity, they attempt to con¬ 
found every thing: They wifn to prove that the foul 
-is mere matter, that plants are animals, and that foffils 
-are plants, and thus would vanilh two fubflances, fpirit 
and dead matter, entirely from the world ; as if the 
Author erf Nature were adraated by fordid views of 
parfimonyin the works of creation, though we evidently 
fee that a generous profufion is one of the charadterif- 
tic marks of thefe works. We leave the talk of -con¬ 
founding the different cla-ffes of being to thofe philo¬ 
fophers whofe minds are too contradted to compre¬ 
hend a great variety of being at one view, or who pre¬ 
fer novelty to every-thing' elf'e. We content ourfelves 
with the old opinion, that the foul is a Spiritual fubfiance-; 
that plants are plants, and that Hones are Hones.' 

We have been led into thefe remarks by finding that 
feme philofophers fay that Hones are vegetables ; that 
they grow and increafe in fize like a plant. This 
theory, we believe, was firft offered to the world by 
M. Tournefort, in the year 1702, after returning from 
his travels in the eaH. It was founded on a curious 
fadt. In furveying the labyrinth of Crete, he ob¬ 
served that the names which vifitors had engraved 
upon the rock were not formed of hollow but of pro¬ 
minent letters .bke baffo relievos. He fuppofes that 
thefe letters were at firft hollowed out by knives; that 
the hollows have Hnce been filled up by the growth of 
the Hone ; and hence he concludes that Hones vegetate,. 
' We wifh we were fully affured of the fadt that the let¬ 
ters -were at HrH hollowed, before we attempt to ac¬ 
count for their prominency. But even allowing the fup- 
.pofition to be true that they were at firfl hollow, we 


reply it is only a fingle fadt, and that it is altogether Sion«; 
unphilofophical to deduce a generalfyHem from a fingle 
fadt. 

In the fecond place, this protuberancy of the charac¬ 
ters is very improperly called vegetation, for it is not 
produced by a procefs in any refpedt like the vegetation 
of a plant. Vegetation fuppofes veffels containing 
fluids and growth by expanfion ; but who ever heard 
of veffels in a Hone, of fluids moving in them, or of the 
different parts expanding and fwelling like the branch 
or trunk of a tree ^ Even the fadt which Tournefort 
mentions proves nothing. He does not pretend to fay., 
that the rock itfelf is increafing, but only that a few 
fmall hollows are filled with new ffony matter, which 
rifes a little above the furrounding furiace of the rock. 

This matter evidently has been once liquid, and at length 
has congealed in the channel into which it had run.—- 
But is not this eafily explained by a common procefs, 
the formation of Haladfites ? When water charged with 
calcareous matter is expofed to the adtion of air, the 
water evaporates, and leaves the calcareous earth be¬ 
hind, which hardens and becomes like a Hone. 

Having thus examined the principal fadt upon which 
M. Tournefort founds his theory, it is unneceffary to 
follow him minutely through the refl of his fubjedt.— 

He compares the accretion of matter in the labyrinth 
to the confolidation of a bone when broken, by a callus 
formed of the extravafated nutritious juice. This ob¬ 
servation is thought to be confirmed, by finding that 
the projedting matter of the letters is whitifh and the 
rock itfelf greyifh. But it is eafy to find comparifons. 

The difficulty, as Pope fays, is to apply them. The re- 
femblance between the filling up of the hollow of a 
Hone, and the confolidation of a broken bone by a cal¬ 
lus, we confefs ourfelves not philofophers enough to fee. 

Were we writing poetry in bad taffe, perhaps it might 
appear. The circumffance, that the prominent matter 
of the letters is whiLifh, while the rock is greyilh, we 
flatter ourfelves flrengthens our fuppofition that jt con- 
HHs of a depofition of calcareous matter. Upon the 
whole, we conclude, we hope logically, that no fuch 
theory as this, that Hones are vegetables, can be drawn 
from -the fuppofed fadt refpedting the labyrinth. We 
have to regret, that the account which we have feen of 
the fubjedt is fo imperfedt, that we have not fufficient 
materials for a proper iaveffigation. Tournefort has 
not even told us of what kind of Hone or earth the ac¬ 
cretion confiHs ; yet this fingle information would pro¬ 
bably have decided the queftion (a). 

Artificial 


{a) To give a more diHindt notion of Tourneforfs theory, we flial'l fubjoin his conclufions : From thefe ob¬ 
servations (he fays) it follows, that there are Hones which grow in the quarries, and of confequence that are 
fed ; that the fame juice which nouriffies them ferves to rejoin their parts when broken.; juH as in the bones of 
animals., and the branches of trees, when kept up by bandages; and, in a word, that they vegetate. There is, 
.then (he fays), no room to doubt but ihat they are organized; or that they draw their nutritious juice from 
..the earth. This juice muH be firH filtrated and prepared in their furface, which may be here efieemed as a 
find of bark; and hence it muH be conveyed to all the other parts. It is highly probable the juice which fill¬ 
ed the cavities of the letters was brought thither from the bottom of the roots; nor is there any more difficulty 
in conceiving this than in comprehending how the fap fhould pafs from the roots of our largeH oaks to the 
very extremities of their highefi branches. Some Hones, then (he -concludes), muH be allowed to vegetate and 
.grow like plants: but this is not all; (he adds), that probably they are generated in the fame manner ; at leaft, 
. that there are abundance of -Hones whofe generation is inconceivable, without fuppoftng that they come from a 
find of feeds, wherein the organical parts of the Hones are -wrapped up as thofe of the largeft plants are ia 
vikeir feeds. 
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Artificial Stone. See Stucco. 

Elajlic Sto.'.'F. See ElajTtc Marble. 

PhilofopheP s Stone See Philosopher’s Stowe. 

Precious Stowes. See Gem. 

Rocking Stowe, or Logan, a (tone of a prodigious 
f.ze, fo exactly poifed, that it would rock or (hake with 
the i'lrulbU force. Of tbcie Hones the ancients give us 
fome account. Pliny fays, that at Harpafa, a town of 
Afia, there vras a rock ofluch a wonderful nature, that 
if touched with the finger it would lhake, but could 
not be moved from its place with the whole force of the 
body*. Ptolemy Hepheltior. mentionsf a gygonian (lone 
near the ocean, which was agitated when (truck by the 
[talk of an afphodel, but could not be removed by a 
great exertion of force. The word gygenius feems to 
be Celtic ; for gwingog, fignifies motitans the rocking 
Ho ue. 

Many rocking Hones are to be found in different 
parts of Britain ; forr.e natural, others artificial, or 
placed in their position by human art. In the parilh t>f 
St Leven, Cornwall, there is a promontary called Caf 
tie Treryn. On the weitern fide of the middle group, 
n*ar the top, lies a very large fione,fo evenly poifed 
that any hand may move it from one fide to another; 
yet it is fo fixed on its baf;, that no lever nor any me¬ 
chanical force can remove it from its prefent fituation. 
Is is called the LoganJione, and is at fuch a height from 
the ground that no perfon can believe that it was raifed 
to its prefent pofition by art. But there are other rock¬ 
ing Hones, which are fo lhaped and fo fituated, that 
there can be no doubt but they were erefted by human 
ftrength. Of this kind Borlafe thinks the great Quoit 
or Karn-lehau, in the parilh of Tywidnek, to be. It 
is 39 feet in circumference, and four feet thick at a 
medium, and Hands on a lingle pedeflal. There is allb 
a remarkable Hone of the fame kind in the ifland of St 
Agnes in Scilly. The under rock A is 10 feet 6 
■ inpbes high, 47 feet round the middle, and touches the 
ground with no more than half its bafe. The upper- 
rock C rells on one point only, and is fo nicely balanced, 
that two or three men with a pole can move it. It is 
eight feet fix inches high, and 47 in circumference. On 
the top there is a bafon D hollowed out, three feet ele¬ 
ven inches in diameter at a medium, but wider at the 
brim, and three feet deep. From the globular lhape of 
this upper Hone, it is h'ghly probable that it was round¬ 
ed by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedef¬ 
lal by human flrength. In Sithney parilh, near He’- 
Hone, in Cornwall, Hood the famous logan, or rocking 
(lone, commonly called Men Amher, q. d. Men on Bar , 
or the top]l:ne. (n was eleven feet by fix and four high, 
and fo nicely poifed rn another Hone that a little child 
could move it, and all travellers who came this way de- 
iireel to fee it. But SbrubiaH, Cromwell’s governor of 
Pondennis, with much ado cauled it to be undermined, 
to the gnat grief of the country. .There are fome 
marks of the tool on it, and, by its quadrangular lhape, 
it was probably dedicated to Mercury. 

That the rocking Hones are monuments eredled by 
the Druids cannot be doubted ; out tradition has not 
informed us for what purpofe they were intended. Mr 
'Poland thinks thn-t the Druids made the people believe 
that they alone could move them ; and that by a mira¬ 
cle ; and that bv this pretended miracle they condemned 
You XVII. 


or acquitted the accufed, and brought criminals to Con- 
fefs what could not otherwise he extorted from them. 
How far this conjedlure is right we fhall leave to thofe 
who are deeply verfed in the knowledge of antiquities 
to determine. 

Sonorous Stone, a kind of Hone remarkable for emit¬ 
ting an agreeable found when Hruck, and much ufecl 
in China for making mufical inHruments which they cad 
king. 

The various kinds of fonorous Hones known in 
China differ confiderably from one another in beauty, 
and in the Hrength and duration of their tone ; and 
what is very furprifing, is, that this difference cannot 
be difeovered either by the different degrees of their 
hardneis, weight, or finenefs of grain, or by any other 
qualities which might be fuppofed to determine it. 
Some Hones are found remarkably hard, which are ve¬ 
ry fonorous; and others exceedingly fofr, which have 
an excellent tone ; fome extremely heavy emit a very 
fweet found; and there are others as light as pumice- 
ftone which have alfo an agreeable found. 

The chemifls and naturaliHs of Europe and America 
have never yet attempted to difeover, whether fome ol 
our Hones may not have the fame properties as the fono¬ 
rous Hones of the extremities of Afia. It however ap¬ 
pears, that the Romans were formerly acquainted with 
a fonorous Hone of the clafs of hiang-che. Pliny (lays 
the Abbe du Bos, in his Refleffions on Poetry and 
Painting, when-fpeaking of curious Hones) obferves that 
the Hone called chalcophonas , or brazen found, is black ; 
and that, according to the etymology of its name, it 
fends forth a found much refembling that of 'brais 
when it is Hruck. The paffage of Pliny is as follows : 
Chalcophonas nigra ejl; fed elifa arts tinnitum reddit. 

Some fonorous Hones were at length fent into France,, 
and the late Duke de Chaulnes examined them with par¬ 
ticular attention. The following are fome of his obferva- 
tions : “ The Academy of Sciences, Mr Rome de Lifle, 
and feveral other learned mineralogiHs, when alked 
if they were acquainted with the black Hone of which 
the Chinefe king was made, for anfwer cited the paf¬ 
fage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, Linnae¬ 
us, and in the Didtionary of Bomare, and added what 
Mr Anderfon fays in his Natural Hiltory of Iceland 
refpedting a blnifh kind of Hone which is very fono¬ 
rous. As the black Hone of the Chinefe becomes of a 
bluilh colour when filed, it is probably of the fame ipe- 
cies. None of the refi who were confulted had ever 
feen it. The Chinefe Hone has a great refemblance at 
firH fight to black marble, and like it is calcareous 5 
but marble generally is not fonorous, It alfo external¬ 
ly refembles touchfione, which is a kind of bafaltes, and 
the bafaltes found near volcanos; but thefe two fior.es 
are vitrifications.” 

The duke next endeavoured to procure fame infor¬ 
mation from the Hone-cutters. They all replied, that 
blue coloured marble was very fonorous, and that they 
had foen large blocks of it which emitted a very flrong 
found ; but the duke, having ordered a king to be con- 
flrudted of this kind of Hone, it was found that it did 
not pofiefs that property. By trying the black marble 
of Flanders, a piece was at length found which emitted 
an agreeable found : it was cut into a king, which is al- 
moft as fonorous as thofe of China. All thole obferva. 

5 K tious 
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Stone, tions give us reafon to believe that the flones of which 
the king are formed are nothing elfe but a black kind 
of marble, the conflituent parts of which are the fame 
as thofe of the marble of Europe, but that fome dif¬ 
ference in their organization renders them more or lefs 
fonorous. 

Swine-S tone {lapis fiillus') or fetid forte, fo called 
from its exceffively fetid l’mell, calcareous earth im¬ 
pregnated with petroleum. It is found, 1. Solid, with 
the particles fcarcely vifible, of a black colour, as the 
marble found in Flanders, and in the province of Jut¬ 
land in Sweden, z. With vifible grains of a blackilh 
brown colour, found likewife in fome places of Swe¬ 
den. 3. With coarfe feales, found alfo in Sweden. 
Great part of the limeftones found in England belong 
to this clafs, and emit a very fetid fmell when {truck 
violently, but it foon goes off in the fire. 

Stone- Marrow. See Clay, fpecies 4. 

STONE-Ware, a fpecies of pottery fo called from its 
hardnefs. See Delft- Ware, Porcelain, and Pottery. 

“ Clay is a principal ingredient in pottery of all kinds 
which has the property of hardening in the fire, and ot 
receiving and preferving any form into which it is 
moulded. One kind of clay refills the molt violent 
adlion of the fire after being hardened to a certain de¬ 
gree, but is incapable of receiving a fufficient degree 
of hardnefs and folidity. A fecond kind alfumes a 
hardnefs refembling that of flint,, and fuch a compadt- 
nefs that velfels made of it have a gloffy appearance 
in their fradture rel'embliBg porcelain. Thefe two 
fpecies owe their peculiar properties of refilling heat 
without melting, to fand,. chalk, gypfum or ferrugi¬ 
nous earth, which they contain. A third fpecies of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and melts en¬ 
tirely with a ftrong fire. It is of the fecond fpecies 
that Hone-ware is made. 

“The moll famous, manufactory of Hone-ware, as well 
as of other kinds of pottery, is at Burflem in Stafford- 
flfire. This can be traced with certainty at lead two 
centuries back; but of its firlt introdudlion no tradi¬ 
tion remains. In 1686, as we learn from Dr Plot’s 
Natural Hillory of StaffordIhire publilhed in that year, 
Anderfon’s only the coarfe yellow, red, black, and mottled wares, 
Commerce, were made in this country ; and the only materials 
v°l. iv. employed for them appear to have been the different 
coloured clays which are found in the neighbourhood, 
and which form fome of the meafures or flrata of the 
coal-mines. Thefe coarfe clays made the body of the 
ware,, and the glaze was produced by powdered lead- 
ore,. fprinkled on the pieces before firing, with the ad¬ 
dition of a little manganefe for fome particular colours. 
The quantity of goods manufadtured was at that time 
fo inconfiderable, that the chief fale of them,, the Doc¬ 
tor fays, was “ to poor crate-men, who carried them 
on their backs all over the country.” 

“ About the year 1690, two ingenious artifans from 
Germany, of the name of Eller, leitled near Burflem,. 
and carried on a. fmall work for a little time. They 
brought into this country the method of glazing (lone- 
ware, by calling fait into the kiln while it is hot,, and 
fome other improvements of lefs, importance ; but find¬ 
ing they could not keep their fecr.ets to themfelves, they 
left the place rather in difguft.. From this time vari¬ 
ous kinds of (lone-ware^ glazed by the fumes of fait in 
the manner abov.ementi.oned,, were, added to the wares. 


before made. The white kind, which afterwards be¬ 
came, and for many fucceeding years continued, the 
llaple branch of pottery, is faid to have owed its origin 
to the following accident. A potter, Mr Allbury, 
travelling to London, perceiving fomething amifs with 
one of his horfe’s eyes, an hoftler at Dunftable faid he 
could foon cure him, and for that purpofe put a com¬ 
mon black flint done into the fire. The potter obferv- 
ing it, when taken out, to be of a fine white, immedi¬ 
ately conceived the idea of improving his ware by the 
addition of this material to the whited clay he could 
procure: accordingly he fent home a quantity of the 
flint flones of that country, where they are plentiful 
among the chalk, and by mixing them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, produced a white done-ware much fuperior 
to any that had been feen before. 

“ Some of the other potters foon difeovered the fource 
of this fuperiority, and did not fail to follow his ex¬ 
ample. For a long time they pounded the flint flones 
in private rooms by manual labour in mortars ; but ma¬ 
ny.of the poor workmen^uffered feverely from the dud 
of the flint getting into their lungs, and producing 
dreadful coughs, confumptions, and other pulmonary 
diforders. Thefe difaders, and the increafed demand 
for the flint powder, induced them to try to grind it 
by mills of various conflrudtions; and this method being 
found both effedlual and: fafe, has continued in pra&ice 
ever finc.e. With thefe improvements, in the begin¬ 
ning of the prefent century, various articles were pro¬ 
duced for tea and coflee equipages.- Soon after at¬ 
tempts were made to furnifli the dinner table alfo ; and 
before the middle of the century, utenfils for the table 
were manufadtured in quantity as well for exportation- 
as home confumption. 

“ But the fait glaze, the only one then in ufe for this 
purpofe, is in its own nature fo imperfedt, and the 
potters, from an injudicious competition among them¬ 
felves for cheapnefs, rather than excellence, had been fo> 
inattentive to elegance ol form and neatnefs of work- 
marifliip,. that this ware was rejedted from the tables of 
perfons of rank; and about the year 1760, a white 
ware, much more beautiful and better glazed than 
ours, began to be imported in confiderable quantities 
from France. 

“ This inundation of a foreign manufadlure, fo much, 
fuperior to any of our own, mud have had very bad 
effedts upon the potteries of this kingdom, if a new one,, 
dill more to the public tafie, had not appeared foon af¬ 
ter. In the year 1763, Mr Jofiah Wedgwood, who 
had already introduced feveral improvements into this, 
art, invented a fpecies of earthen ware for the table 
quite new in its appearance, covered with a rich and 
brilliant glaze, bearing fudden alternations of heat and- 
cold, manufadtured with eafe and expedition, and con- 
fequently cheap, and having every requifite for the 
purpofe intended. To this new manufadlure the queen, 
was pleafed to give her name and patronage, com-, 
manding it to be'-called Queen’s ware, and honouring 
the inventor by appointing him her majedy’s potter. 

“ The common clay of the country is ufed for the 
ordinary forts ; the finer kinds are made of clay from 
Devonfliire and Dorfetfliire,. chiefly from Biddcford ; 
but the flints from the Thames are all brought rough 
by fea, either to Liverpool or Hull, and fo by Bur¬ 
ton.. There is.no conjedlure formed of the original rea- 
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^isne, {bn of fixing th^ manufadnrc ill tms fpot, except for 
Stone.- t he convenience of plenty of coals, which abound under 
all the country. 

“The flints firft are ground in mills, and the clay pre¬ 
pared by breaking, wafhing, and lifting, and then they 
are mixed in the requifitc proportions. The flints 
are bought firfl; by the people about the country, and 
by them burnt and ground, and fold to the manufac¬ 
turers by the peck. 

“ The mixture is then laid in large quantities on kilns 
to evaporate the moiliure ; but tins is a nice work, as it 
mud; not be too dry ; next it is beat with large wooden 
hammers, and then is in order for throwing, and is 
moulded into the forms in which it is to remain : this is 
the mod difficult work in the whole manufatture. A boy 
turns a perpendicular wheel, which by means of thongs 
turns a fmall horizontal ore, juft before the thrower, with 
fuch velocity, that it twirls round the lump of clay he 
lays on it into any form he diretts it with his fingers. 

“ There are 300 houfes which are calculated to em¬ 
ploy, upon an average, twenty hands each, or 6000 
in the whole ; but of all the variety of people that 
work in what may be called the preparation for the 
employment of the immediate manufacturers, the total 
number cannot be much fhort of 10,000, and it is in- 
creafing every day. Large quantities are exported to 
Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruflia, Spain, the Eaft 
Indies, and much to America ; fame of the fineft forts 
to France.” 

Stone in the Bladder. See Medicine, n° 400. Suk.- 
GtLv.Y-Index : and Alkali, n° 17, 18, 19. 

Stone, in merchandize, denotes a certain weight 
for weighing commodities. A ftone of beef at Lon¬ 
don is the quantity of eight pounds : in Hcrefordfhire 
12 pounds: in the North 16 pounds. A ftone of glafs 
is five pounds ; of wax eight pounds. A ftone of wool 
(according to the ftatute of 11 Hen. VII.) is to weigh 
14 pounds; yet in fome places it is more, in others 
lefs ; as in Gloucefterlh'u e 15 pounds ; in Hcrefordfhire 
12 pounds. Among horle-ccurfers a ftone is the weight 
of 1 4 pounds. 

The realbnof the name is evident. Weights at firft 
were generally made of (tone. See Deut. xxv. 13. where 
the word jax tranflated wight, properly lignifies a Jlone . 

SroNF.-Chalier, in ornithology. See Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated monument of anti- 
quidty, ftands in the middle of a Hat area near the fum- 
mit of a hill fix miles Jiilant from Salifbury. It is in- 
clofed by a circular double bank and ditch near 3c feet 
broad, after eroding which we alcend 30 yards before 
we reach the work. The whole fabric confided of two 
edition of c ‘ r< fi es anc * tw0 ova l s - The outer circle is about 108 
Cambdeu’s ^ eet diameter, confiding when entire of 60 ftones, 50 
Britannia, uprights and 30 impofts, of which remain only 24 up- 
vol. i. rights, 17 Handing and 7 down, 3! feet afunder, and 8 
p-107. impofts. Eleven uprights have rlieir 5 impofts on them 
by the grand entrance. Thefe ftones are from 13 to 20 
feet high. The lefi’cr circle is fomev.hat more than 8 
feet fiom the infi.de of the outer one, and confided of 
40 Idler ftor.cs (the higheft 6 feet), of which only 19 
remain, and only 11 ifanding : the walk between thefe 
two circles is 300 feet in circumference. The Adytum 
or Cell is an oval formed o* 10 ftones (from 16 to 22 
feet high), in pairs, with impofts, which Dr Stukeley 
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calls trilitbom, and above 30 feet high, rifing in height Stonc- 
as they go round, and each pair feparate, and not cor.- fi en B e - 
netted as the outer pair; the higheft 8 feet. Within 
thefe are 19 more frontier fingle ftones, of which only 6 
are (landing. At the upper end of the Adytum is the 
altar, a large flab ct blue coarfe marble, 20 inches thick, 

16 feet long, and 4 bread ; preifed down by the weigh: 
of the vaft ftones that have fallen upon it. The whole 
number of ftones, uprights, impofts, and a’tar, is exact¬ 
ly 140. 1 he ftones are far from being artificial, but 

\vere mod probably brought from thofe called the G, ey 
Weathers on Marlborough Downs, 15 or 1C miles off; 
and if tried with a tool they appear of the fame hard- 
nefs, grain, and colour, generally reddiih. The heads 
of oxen, deer, and other beafts, have been found on dig¬ 
ging in and about Stonehenge ; and human bones in 
the circumjacent barrows. There are three entrances 
from the plain to this ftruftuie, the mod confiderable 
of which is from the north-ealf, and at each of them 
were raifed on the outfide of the trench two huge 
ftones with two fmaller within parallel to them. 

It has been long a difpute among the learned, by 
what nation, and for what purpofe, thefe enormous 
ftones were colletted and arranged. The firft account 
of this fti utture we meet with i~s in Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, who, in the reign of King Stephen, wrote 
the hiftcry of the Britons in Latin. He tells us, 
that it was eretted by the counfel of Merlin the Bri - 
tifli enchanter, at the command of Aurelius Ambio- 
fius the lull Britilh king, in memory of 460 Bri¬ 
tons who were murdered by Hengift the Saxon. The 
next account is that of Polydore Virgil, w'ho fays that 
the Britons eretted this as a iepulchral monument of 
Aurelius Ambrofius. Others iuppofe it to have been 
a iepulchral monument of Boadicea the famous Britilh 
Queen. Inigo Jones is ;f opinion, that it was a Roman 
temple ; from a ftone 16 feet long, and four broad, pla¬ 
ced in an exatt pofition to the eaftwarJ, altar-falhion 
Mr Charlton attributed it to the Danes, who were two 
years mailers of Wildhire ; a tin tablet, on which were 
fume unknown characters, fuppofed to be Punic, was 
digged up near it in the reign of Henry VIII. but is 
loft ; probably that might have given fome information 
relpettiag its founders. It, common name, Stone!enge 
is Saxon, and lignifies a “ ftone gallows,” to which 
thofe ftones, having tranfverfe impofts, bear fome re- 
femblance. It is alfo called in Welch choir gour, or 
“ the giant’s dance.” 

Mr Grofe thinks that Dr Stukeley has completely 
proved this ftrutture to have been a Britifh ten pie in 
which the Druids officiate! He fuppofes it to have 
been the metropolitan temple of Great Britain, and 
tranflates the words choir gour (( the great choir or 
temple. 1 he learned Mr Bryant is of opinion that it (J rod's 
was eretted by a colony of Cutbites probably before Anti( l u >- 
the time of the Druids; becaufe it was ufual with them tks ’ vo1 ' 
to place one vaft ftone upon another for a religious me- V '' P ' 4 °‘ 
mortal; and thefe they often placed fo equably, that even 
a breath of wind would f >rr.ct mss make them vibrate.Of 
fuch ftones one remains at tins day in the j i!e of SLone- 
henge. The ar.cients diltinguifhed ftones eretted with a 
religious view, by the name of anl.r ; by wh'ch w-as ftg- 
nified any thing ioiar and divine. The Grecians called 
them ©ovf m pet re amlr'fiu. Stonehenge, ac- 

J K? cording 
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Stook cording to Mr Bryant, is compofed of thefe amber 
II (tones: hence the next town is denominated Ambrejbu- 
< ^ - 0T -*,_ ry j n ot from a Roman Ambrofius, for no fuch peifon 
ever exifted, but from the ambrofia petrx, in whofe vi¬ 
cinity it flood. Some of thefe were rocking (tones ; 
and there was a wonderful monument of this fort near 
Penzance in Cornwall, which (till retains the name of 
main amber, or the facred (tones. Such a one is men¬ 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius, fuppofed to have been 
raifed in the time of the Argonauts;, in the idand Te- 
nos, as the monument of the two-winged fons of Bo¬ 
reas, (lain by Hercules; and there are others in China 
and other countries, 

STOOK, a term ufed in many parts of Britain for 
a (hock of corn containing 12 (heaves. 

STOOL, in medicine, an evacuation or difcharge of 
the feces by the anus. 

Stool, in mining, is ufed when the miners leave off 
digging deeper, and work in the ends forward. The 
end before them is called the Jloel. 

Stool, in fhip-building, the name of the fupporters 
of the poop and top lanterns. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is \yhen a hawk, being 
upon her wings at the height of her pitch, bends down 
violently to take the fowl. 

STOPPERS, in a fhip, certain fhort pieces of rope, 
which are ufually knotted at one or both ends, accord¬ 
ing to the purpofe for which they are defigned. They 
are either ufed to fufpend any heavy body, or .to retain 
a cable, fhroud, &c. in a fixed pofition. Thus, the 
anchors, when firft hoifted up from the ground, are 
hung to the cat-head by a (topper attached to the lat¬ 
ter, which paffxng through the anchor-ring, is after¬ 
wards fattened to the timber-head ; and the fame rope 
ferves to fatten it on the bow at fea ; or ,to fufpend it 
by the ring which is to be funk from the (hip to the 
bottom. The ftoppers of the cable have a large knot 
and a laniard at one end, and are fattened to a ring-bolt 
in the deck by the other. They are attached to the cable 
by the laniard, which is fattened fecurely round both by 
feveral turns patted behind the knot, or about the neck 
of the ftopper; by which means the cable is reftrained 
110m running out of the fhip when (he rides at anchor. 

The ftoppers of the fhroud have a knot and a la¬ 
niard at each end. They are only ufed when the 
fhrouds are cut afunder in battle, or difabled by tempef- 
tuous weather ; at which time they are lalhed, in the 
fame manner as thofe of the cables, to the feparated 
parts of the fhroud, which are thereby reunited, fo as 
to be fit for immediate fervice. This, however, is only 
a temporary expedient. 

STOPS. See Punctuation; and Scripture, n°T36. 

STORAX. See Styrax. 

STORK, in ornithology. See Ardea. 

STOVE for heating apartments, greenhoufes, hofc- 
houfes, fruit-walls, &c. 

When treating of the mechanical properties of air, 
we explained in fufficient detail the manner in which 
the expanfion produced in a mafs of air by heat pro¬ 
duces that motion up our chimneys which is called the 
draught of the. chimney ; and,, in the article Smoke, 
we confidered the circumftances which tend to check, 
to promote, or to diredt this current, fo as to free us 
-foorn the. (moke. and. vitiated air which ne.ceffar.ily ac.com- 
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panies the confumption of the fuel. In Pneumatics Stave, 
we alfo attended to the manner in which our fires im- 
mediately operate in warming our apartments. At 
prefent, when about to deferibe a method of warming 
intrinfically different, we mutt pay fome more attention 
to the diflinguifliing circumftance. Without pretending 
to explain the phyfical connection of heat and light, it 
may fuffice to obferve, that heat, as well as light, is com¬ 
municated to diftant bodies in an inftant by radiation. 

A perfon patting haltilf by the door of a glafs-houfe 
feels the glow of heat in the very moment he fees the 
dazzling light of the furnace mouth, and it is interrupted 
by merely fereening his face with his hand. In this 
way is an apartment partly warmed by an open fire ; 
and we avoid the oppreflive heat by fitting where the 
fire is not feen, or by interpofmg a fereen. We are apt 
to connedt this fo ftrongly in the imagination with the 
light emitted by the fire, that we attribute the heat to 
the immediate adtion of the light. But this opinion is 
(hown to be' gratuitous by a curious experiment made 
before the Royal Society by Dr Hooke, and afterwards, 
with more care and accurate examination, by Mr Scheele. 

They found, that by bringing a plate of the mod trans¬ 
parent glafs brifkly between the fire and one*s face, the 
heat is immediately intercepted without any fenfible di¬ 
minution of the light. Scheele, by a very pretty invef- 
tigation, difeovered that the glafs made the reparation, 
and did it both in refradtion and reflection ; for he 
found, that when the light of the fame fire was collect¬ 
ed into a focus by means of a poli(hed metal concave 
fpeculum, a thermometer placed there was inftantly af- 
fedted. But if we employ a glafs fpeculum foiled in 
the ufual manner with quickfilver, of the fame diame¬ 
ter and focal diftance, and of equally brilliant reflection, 
there is hardly any fenfible heat produced in the focus, 
and the thermometer mutt remain there for a very long 
while before it is fenfibly affedted. When we repeated 
this curious experiment, we found, that after the glafs 
has remained a long while in this pofition, whether 
tranfinitting or reflecting the light, it Ipfes in a great 
meafure its power of intercepting the heat. By varying 
this obfervation in many of its circumftances, we think 
ourfelves entitled to conclude, tha-t the glafs abforbs the 
heat which it intercepts, and is very quickly heated by 
the abforption. While it rifes in its own temperature, 
it intercepts the heat powerfully; but when it is, as it 
were, faturated, attracting no more than what it imme¬ 
diately imparts to the air in corporeal contadt with it, 
the heat paffes freely through along with the light. If 
the glafs be held fo near the fire that the furrounding 
air is very much heated, no fenfible interruption of heat 
is perceived after the glafs is thus faturated. We found 
the cheek more quickly fenfible than the thermometer 
of this inftantaneous radiation of the heat which ac¬ 
companies the light, or is feparated from it in this ex¬ 
periment.. It is a very inftrudtive experiment in the- 
phyfiology of heat. 

We cannot fay how far this radiation of heat may 
extend, nor whether the accompanyment of light is ab- 
folutely neceffary. The mathematician proceeds on the 
fuppofition that it extends as far as the radiation of 
light, and that, being alfo rectilineal, the denfity of 
the heat is proportional to that of the light. But. 
thefe notions are fomewhat gratuitous 5 and there are 

appearances. 
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stove, appearances which render them doubtful. When with 
a lens of an inch in diameter we form a focus on a piece 
of black unpoliffed marble of an inch diameter, the ma¬ 
thematician muft allow that no more rays fall on the 
marble than if the lens were away: therefore the 
marble ffould be equally warmed in either cafe. But 
it is by no means fo, as we have repeatedly found by 
expofing it during equal times, and then dropping it 
into water. The water which is heated by the marble 
on which the focus has been formed will be found to 
have acquired from it much more heat than from the 
other. The tops of lofty mountains which are never 
lhaded by clouds, but enjoy perpetual funffine and fe- 
renity, inftead of being warmer than the valleys below, 
are covered with never-melting fnow ; and we have fome 
grounds to fufpeit that the genial influence of the fun 
requires the co-operation of the atmofphere, and to 
doubt whether there is any warmth at the moon, on 
which no atmofphere like ours can b:- observed. Per¬ 
haps the heat which cheers us, and fertilizes our earth, 
is chemically feparated from our atmofphere by its elec¬ 
tive attraftion for the light of the fun. Our fucceffors 
in the ftudy of meteorology need not fear that the fub- 
jecft of their refearch will be foon deprived of fcientific 
allurements. We know but little of it after all the 
progrefs we have made during this lafl; century, and it 
Itill prefents an ample field of difcufiion. 

We faid that the accompanyment of light is not de- 
monftrably neceffary. We are certain that heat may be 
imparted without any fenfible light, in a manner which 
we can hardly fuppofe any thing but radiation. If a 
piece of very hot iron be placed a little without the 
principal focus of a metallic concave fpeculum,and avery 
fenfible aii-thermometer be placed in its conjugate focus, 
it will inftantly (how an elevation of temperature, altho’ 
the iron is quite imperceptible to an eye which has even 
been a long while in the dark. No fuch rife of tempe¬ 
rature is obferved if the thermometer be placed a little to 
one fide of the focus of the fpeculum; therefore the phe¬ 
nomenon is precifely fimilar to the radiation oflight. We 
are obliged therefore to acknowledge that the heat is ra¬ 
diated iu this experiment in the fame way that light is in 
the common optical experiments. 

Although this is the moft ufual way that we in this 
country employ fuel for warming our apartments, it is 
by no means the only way in which the heat diffufed 
from this fuel may be imparted to diftant bodies. It is 
not even the moft effe&ual method; it is diffufed alfo 
by immediate commmunicaiion to bodies in contadt. 
The air in immediate contadt with the burning fuel is 
heated, and imparts fome of its heat to the air lying 
beyond it, and this is partly ihared with the air which 
is ft ill farther off; and this diffulion, by communication 
in contaBu, goes on till the remote air contiguous to the 
walls, the floor, the ceiling, the furniture, the com¬ 
pany, all get a fhare of it in proportion to their attrac¬ 
tions and their capacities. And as the air is thus con* 
tinually fupplied, and continually gives out heat, the 
walls, &c. become gradually warmer, and the room 
becomes comfortable and pleafant. But we apprehend 
that no great proportion of the heat adtually acquired 
by the room is communicated in this way. This dif- 
fufion by contadt is but flow, efpecially in air which is 
very dry ; fo flow indeed, that the air in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fuel is hurried up the chimney be- 
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fore it has time to impart any of the heat received in Stove, 
contadt. We know that the time employed in diffu- 
ling itfelf in this way through ftagnant air to any mo¬ 
derate diftance is very confiderable. We imagine there¬ 
fore that the heat communicated to our rooms by an 
open fire is chiefly by radiation, but in a way furne- 
thing different lrom what we mentioned before. We 
imagine, that as die piece of glafs in Dr Hooke’s ex¬ 
periment abforbs the heat, fo the whole mafs of air 
which fills the room intercepts the radiated heat in every 
part of the room where the fire is feen, and is as it 
were faturated with it throughout, and ready to impart 
it to every body immerfed in it. We cannot odierwife 
account for the equability of the heat in the different 
parts of the room. Mere radiation on the folid bodies 
would warm them in the inverfe duplicate r.itio of 
their diftances from the fire ; and diffufion by contadt, 
if compatible with the rapid current up the chimney, 
would heat the room ftill more unequably. Recoiled! 
how flowly, and with what rapid diminution of in- 
tenlity, the colour of blue vitriol is communicated 
to water even to a very fmall diftance. But becaufe alL 
parts of die air of the room abforb radiated heat, wh,;t 
is faturated at a higher temperature, being nearer to 
the foe, riles to the ceiling, fpreads outwards along the 
ceiling, and has its place fupplied by the air, which is 
thus pulhed towards die fire from the places which are 
not diredtly illuminated. 

Far different is the method of warming the room by 
a ftove. Here the radiation, if any, is very feeble or 
fcanty; and if a paffage were allowed up the chimney for 
the warmed air, it would be quickly carried off. This 
is well known to the Englilh who refide in the cold cli¬ 
mates of St Peterfburgh, Archangel, See. They love 
the exhilarating flutter of an open fire, and often have 
one in their parlour; but this, fo far from warming 
the room during the extreme cold weather, obliges them 
to heat their ftoves more frequently, and even ab- 
ftradts the heat from a whole fnite of apartments. Bur 
all paffages this way are (hut up when we warm a room, 
by ftoves. The air immediately contiguous to the Itove- 
is heated by contadt, and this heat is gradually, though, 
flowly, diffufed through the whole room. The diffufion 
would however be very flow indeed, were it not for the 
great expanfibility of air by heat. But the air fur¬ 
rounding the ftove quickly expands and rifes to the ceil¬ 
ing, while the neighbouring air Aides in to fupply the 
place, nay is even puffed in by the air which goes 
outwards aloft. Thus the whole air is foon mixed, 
and the room acquires almoft an equal temperature 
throughout. 

The warming by ftoves muft therefore be managed 
upon very different principles from thofe adopted in. 
the employment of open fires. The general principle 
i;, i ft. To employ the fuel in the moft effedtnal manner 
for heating the external part of the ftove, which is im¬ 
mediately efficient in warming the contiguous air ; and,, 

2 d. To keep in the room the air already warmed, at 
lead as much as is confident with wholefomenefi. and 
cleanlinefs 

The firft purpofe is accomplifted by conducing the 
flue of the furnace round its external parts, or, in lhoit,, 
by making every part of the flue external. Qf all, 
forms, that of a long pipe, returned backwards and for¬ 
wards, up and down (provided only that the place of 

its, 
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its laft difcharge be confiderably higher than its entry 
from the fire-place), would be the moll effeftual. We 
have feen a very fmall ftove conftrudted in this Way, the 
whole being inclofed in a handfome cafe of polifhed 
iron plate, pierced and cut into elegant foliage like the 
cock of a watch, fo that the ,odd looking pipes were 
completely concealed. Though only three feet long, 
one foot thick, and fix feet high, it warmed a very lofty 
room of 24 feet by 18, and confumed Id's than half the 
fuel of a ftove of the more ufual make, which did not 
fo fully warm a fmaller chamber. 

It would occupy a volume to defcribe the immenfe 
variety of ftoves which ingenuity or archicedtonic tafte 
has conllrudted. We fliall content ourfelves with 
giving a fpecimen of the two chief claffes into which 
they may be diftinguifhed. 

The air of a room may be equally warmed, either by 
applyiKg it to the furface of a fmall ftove made very 
hot, or to the furface of a much larger ftove more mo¬ 
derately heated. The firlt kind is chiefly ufed in Hol¬ 
land, Flanders, and the milder climates of Germany arid 
Poland. The laft are univerfally ufed in the frozen 
climates of Ruffia and Sweden. The firft are generally 
made of caft iron, and. the laft of brick-work covered 
with glazed tiles or ftucco. 

Fig. t. reprefents a fmall German ftove fully fuffi- 
• dent for warming a room 24 feet by 18. The bafe 
is about three feet broad and 14 inches deep, that is, 
from back to front, and fix or' feven feet high. The 
decoration is in the fafhion of that countr’y ; but the 
operative ftrudture of it will admit of any ftyle of orna¬ 
ment. A, is the fire-place, and the wood or charred 
coal is laid on the bottom, which has no bars. Bars 
would admit the air too freely among the fuel, and Would 
both confume it too fall and raile too great a heat. 
That no heat may be ufelefsly expended, the foie of 
the fire-place and the whole bottom of the ftove is rai- 
fed an inch or two above the floor of the room, and the 
air is therefore warmed by it in fucceffion, and riles up¬ 
wards. For the fame reafon the back of the ftove is 
not in contadl with the wall of the room, or of the 
niche in which it is placed. The fire-place is (hut up by 
a door which fits clofely to its cafe, and has a fmall 
wicket at the bottom, whofe aperture is regulated by 
a Hiding plate, fo as to admit no more air than what 
fudices for {lowly confuming the fuel. The flame and 
heated air rife to the top of the fire-place three or 
four inches above the arch cr mantle-piece, and get 
out laterally by two narrow paffages B, B, immediately 
below the top plate of the bafe. The current bends 
downward on each fide, paffes at C, C, under the 
partition plates which divide the two fide chambers, 
and then 1 ifes upwards through the outer divifion of 
each, and paffes through narrow flits D, D, in the top 
plate, and from thence along the two hollow piers E, 
E. The two laterab currents unite at the top of the 
arch, and go through the Angle paffage F into the 
larger hollovy behipd the efcutcheou G. From thirplace 
it either goes ftraight upwards into the vent in the wail 
by a pipe on the top of the ftove, or it goes into the 
wall behind by a pipe jnferteft in the hack of the ftove. 
The propriety of this conftruftion is yery obvious. 
The current of hot air is applied to exterior parts of 
jhe ftove everywhere except in the two fide chambers 
©f the bafe, where the partition-plates form one fide of 
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the canal. Even this might be avoided by making 
each of thefe fifte-chambers a detached hollow pillar. 
But this would greatly increafe the trouble of conftruc- 
tion and joining together, and is by no means neceflary. 
The arch H has a graceful appearance, and affords a 
very warm fituation for any thing that requires it, fuch 
as a drink in a fick perfon’s bed-chamber, &c. Perfons 
of a certain clafs ufe this place for keeping a difli warm ; 
nay, the lower part of the arch is frequently occupied 
by an inclofed chamber, where the heat rifes high 
-enough even for dreffing victuals, as will be eafily ima¬ 
gined when we refledt that the foie of it is the roof of 
the fire-place. , 

The ftove now deferibed is fupplied with fuel and 
with air by the front door opening into the room. That 
there may he room for fuel, this middle part, proje&s 
a few inches before the two fide chambers. Thefe laft, 
with the whole upper part of the ftove, are not more 
than ten inches deep. The paffages, therefore, from 
the fire-place are towards the back of it; fo that if we 
have a mind to fee the fife (which is always cheerful), 
the door may be thrown open, and there is no danger 
of the fmoke coming out after the current has once 
warmed the upper part of the ftove. When the ftove is 
of fuch dimenfions that-the bafe is about two feet and a 
half or three feet high, the fire-place may be furnifhed 
With a fmall grate in the Britlfh ftyle. If the door is 
fo hung that it can not only be thrown back, but lift¬ 
ed off its hinges, we have a ftove grate of the comple- 
teft kind, fully adequate, in our mild climate, to warm 
a handfome apartment, even with an open fire ; and 
when we hang on the door, arid llmt up the fire-place, 
a ftove of the dimenfions already given is almoft too 
much for a large drawing-room. 

We have frequently remarked, that one fide of thefe 
ftoves grows much warmer than the other, and that it 
was difficult to prevent op remedy this ; and we ima¬ 
gine that this is an unavoidable defedt in all ftoves with 
a double flue. It is fcarcely poflible to make the fire 
fo equable in the fire place, that one fide fha.ll not be a 
little warmer than the other, and abrifker current will 
then be produced in it. This muft increafe die con- 
fumption of the fuff on that fide, which will increafe 
the current, will heat this fide ftill more, and thus go on 
continually till the fuel on this fide is expended ; after 
which the other fide will obtain and increafe the fupe- 
riority. The flue is made double, that the fire-place 
may occupy the middle of the front; and it will be 
difficult to gain this point of fymmetry with one flue. 
The inconvenience may, however, be corrected by damp¬ 
ing valves placed in fome part of the upright funnels 
E, E. 

In the colder winters on the continent, it is thought 
neceffary to increafe the effedl by making the fire-place 
open to the back of the ftove. Its mouth or door com¬ 
municates with or is joined to an opening of the fame 
dimenfions formed in the wall, and the door is on the 
other fide in an antichamber or lobby. In Weftpha- 
lia, and other places of Germany, the apartments are 
difpoEd round a fpacious lobby, into which all their fire¬ 
places open, and are there fupplied with fuel. By this 
conftrudtion it is plain that the air of the room, already 
warmed by the ftove, is not carried off, and the room 
is more heated. But this method is very unfavourable 
to cheorfplnefs and health. The fame air confined, and 
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repeatedly breathed and compounded with all the vola¬ 
tile emanations of the room, quickly lofes that refrefli- 
ing quality that is fo defirable, and even fo neceflary 
for health. It h never renewed except by very partial 
admixtures when the room doors are thrown open, and 
becomes difagreeable to any perfon coming in from the 
open air; and in the houfes of the lefs opulent becomes 
really ofFenfive and naufeous. 

Something of this is unavoidable in all rooms heated 
by ftoves. Even in our apartments in this country, per- 
fons of delicate nerves are hurt by what they call the 
clofe air of a room ; and it is long before the fmell of 
dinner is quite removed from a dining-room, notwith- 
ftanding the copious current up the chimney. This 
mu ft be incomparably more fenfible in a room heated 
by a ftove ; and this inconvenience in peculiarly fenfible 
with refpedt to the ftove which we are confidering at 
prefent, where we employ a fmall furface heated to a 
great degree. 

Such ftoves are feldom made of any thing elfe than 
caft-iron. This (in thofe parts at leaft which are in 
immediate contadt with the fuel) is in a ftate of conti¬ 
nual calcination, and even throwing off fcales. This in¬ 
deed is not feen, becaufe it is the bottom or foie of the 
fire place which is fo heated : but the effedt on the 
air of the room is the fame. The calcination of 
the iron is occafioned by the combination of pure 
vital air with the iron. This is abftradled from 
the general mafs of atmofpheric air in the room, of 
which it ufually conftitutes about f-ths. By this ab- 
ftradtion the remainder becomes lefs fit for fupporting 
animal life or flame, and may even become highly dele¬ 
terious. In every degree the remainder becomes lefs 
refrefhing, and grows dull and oppreflive. This is al¬ 
ways accompanied by a peculi.tr fmell, which, though 
not difgufting, is unpleafant. It refembles the fmell of 
burnt feathers, or more exadtly the fmell we feel if we 
rub violently for fome time the palms of our hands to¬ 
gether when perfedlly dry. 

For fimilar reafons thefe iron ftoves occafton. a fickly 
fmell, by burning every particle of Juft which falls on 
the hot parts ; and if they be wiped with a woollen 
cloth, or any cloth not peifetftly free from every kind 
of greal'y or oily matter, a ijrell is produced for a day 
or days afterwards; fj that without the moft lcrupulous 
attention we fuffer by our very cle.inlinefs. 

For l'uch reafons we think that the ftoves of brick 
work covered with ftucco or with glazed tiles are vaftly 
preferable. Thefe are much ufed in the genteeler houfes 
in I lenders and Holland, where they are made in the 
molt elegant forms, and decorated with beautiful fculp- 
ture or enamel; but it is plain that they cannot be fo 
effeftual, nor equally warm a ro 'in with the fame ex¬ 
pence of fuel. Earthen ware, efpecially when covered 
with porous ftucco, is far inferior to metal in its power 
of condu&ing heat. If built- of bricks, they muft be 
vaftly more bulky when the fire-place and flues are of 
the fame dimenfions. The moft perfe£t way of con- 
ftrudting them would certainly be to make them of pot¬ 
tery, in parts exadtly fitted to each other, atd joined, by 
a pi opei cement. This mode of conftrudting would ad¬ 
mit of every elegance of form or richnefs of ornament, 
and would not be fo bulky as thofe which are built of 
bricks. The great difficulty is to prevent their crac.k- 
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ing by the heat. Different parts of the ftone being of 
very different heats, they expand unequally, and there 
is no cement which can withftand this, efpecially when 
we recoiled! that the fame heat which expands the 
baked earth caufes the clay or cement, with which the 
parts of the ftove are put together or covered, to con- 
tradf. Accordingly thofe earthen ware ftoves feldom 
ftand a winter or two without cracking in fome place 
or other, even when ftrengthened by iron hoops and 
cramps judicioufly difpofed within them. Even hoop¬ 
ing them externally, which would be very nnfightly, 
will not prevent this; for nothing can refift the expan¬ 
sion and contradlion by heat and cold. When a crack 
happens in a ftove, it is not only unfightly, but highly 
dangerous; becaufe it may be fo fituated, that it will 
difcharge into the room the air vitiated by the fire. 

For thefe and other reafons, we can fcarcely hope to 
make ftove; of brick-work or pottery which fhall bear 
the neceffary heat without cracking; and their ule 
muft therefore be confined to cafes where very moderate 
heat is fufficient. We need not defcribe their conftruc- 
tion. It is evident that it fliould be more Ample than 
that of iron ftoves ; and we imagine that in the very 
few cafes in which they are likely to be employed in 
this country, a Angle fire-place and an arch over it, di¬ 
vided, if we pleafe, by a partition or two of thin tile 
to lengthen the flue, will be quite enough. If the ftove, 
is made in whole or in part of potters ware, a bafe for- 
the fire-place, with an urn, column, obelifk, or pyramid, 
above it, for increafing the furface, will alfo be fufficient,. 
The failure commonly happens at the joinings, where 
the different pieces of a different heat, and perhaps of 
a different baking, are apt to expand unequally, and 
by working on each other one of them muft give way. 
Therefore, inftead of making the joints clofe and uflng 
any cement, the upper piece fhould ftand in a groove 
formed in the undermoft, having a little powdered chalk 
or clay fprinkled over it, which will effedually prevent 
the paffage of any air ; and room being thus given for 
the unequal expanfion, the joint remains entire. This 
may be confidered as a general direffion for all furnace- 
work, where it is in vain to attempt to hinder the mu¬ 
tual working of the parts. 

We have feen ftoves in fmail apartments at St Peterf- 
burg, which were made internally cl potters ware, in a 
great variety of lorms, and then covered with a thick 
coat of ftucco, finiflied externally with the utmoft ele¬ 
gance of ornament, and we were informed that they were 
very rarely lubjeift to crack. They did not give much 
heat, on account of the very low conducing power of 
the porous ftucco ; but we imagine that they would L>c> 
abundantly warm lor a moderate room in this country. 

When fittted up in thefe fituations, and with thefe 
precautions, the brick or pottery ftoves are incompa-. 
rably more fweetand pleaftnt; than the iron ones. 

But in the ir.tenfe colds of Ruffia and Sweden, or 
even for very large rooms in th ; s country, ftoves of 
thefe fmalldimenfions are net fufficieijily powerful, and 
we muft follow the praftice of thofe countries where' 
they are made of great fize, and very moderately beat-, 
ed. It is needlefs to defcribe their externa) form, which, 
may be varied at pleafure. Their internal ftrudlure is 
the fame in all, and is diftin> 5 Uy deferibed in Pneuma¬ 
tics, n° 364. We fliall, only enlarge, a little on the, 
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peculiarities conrefted with the general principle of 
their conftruftion. 

The ftove is intended as a fort of magazine, in 
which a great quantity of heat may be quickly accu¬ 
mulated, to be afterwards {lowly communicated to the 
air of the room. The ftove is therefore built extremely 
mnflive ; and it is found that they are more powerful 
when coated with clay as wet as can be made to hang 
together. We imagine the reafon of this to be, that ve¬ 
ry wet clay, and more particularly ftucco, muft be ex¬ 
ceedingly porous when dry, and therefore a very flow 
condu&or of heat. Inftead of flicking on the glazed 
tiles with no more clay or ftucco than is fufficieut to 
attach them, each tile has at its back a fort of box 
b iked in one piece about two or three inches deep. It 
is reprefented In fig. 2. This is filled with mortar’, 
and then ftuck on the brick-work of the ftove, which 
has a great number of iron pins or hooks dyiven into 
the joints, which may fink into this clay and keep it 
firmly attached when dry. This coating, with the maf- 
five brick-work, forms a great mafs of matter to be 
heated by the fuel. The lowed chamber, which is the 
fire-place, is fomewbat wider, and confiderably thicker 
than the ftories above, which are merely flues. When, 
the fire-place is finifhed and about to be arched over, a 
flat fieri bar of fmall thicknefs is laid along the top of 
the fide-wall on both fides, a fet of finifhing bricks be¬ 
ing moulded on purpofe with a notch to receive the 
iron bar. Crofs bars are laid over thefe, one at each 
end and one or two between, having a bit turned down 
at the ends, which takes hold of the longitudinal bars, 
and keeps them from being thruft outwards either by 
the preifure of the arch or by the fwelling in confe- 
quence of the heat. In fig. 3. A is the crofs feflion, 
of one of the long bars, and BC is part of one of the 
crofs bars, and CD is the clench which confines the 
bar A. This precaution is chiefly neceffary, becaufe the 
contraftion of the ftove upwards obliges the walls of 
the other ftories to bear a little on the arch of the 
fire-place. The building above is kept together in 
like manner by other courfes of iron bars at every 
fecond return of the flue. The top of the ftove is 
finilhed by a pretty thick covering of brick-work. The 
laft paffage for the air at H (fee Pneumatics, fig. 
62.) has a ring lining its upper extremity, and pro¬ 
jecting an inch or two above it. The flat round it is 
covered with fand. When we wou]d flop this paifage, 
a cover fhaped like a bafon or cover for difhes at table, 
is whelmed over it. The rim of this, refting on the 
fand, effetually prevents all air from coming through 
and getting up the vent. Acce’fs is had to this damper 
by a door which can be (hut tight enough to prevent 
the heated air of the room from wafting itfelf up. the 
vent. When the room is too warm, it may be very ra¬ 
pidly cooled by opening this door. The warm air 
ruthes up with great rapidity, and is replaced by cool 
air from without. 

The management of the ftove is as follows. About 
eight o’clock in the morning the pie.’chnici, or fervant 
who has the charge of the ftove?, takes off the cover, 
Ihuts the damper-door, and opens the fire-place door. 
He then puts in a handful of wood lhavings or draw, 
and kindles it. This warms the ftove and vent, and 
begins a current of air through it. He then lays 
a few chips oh the foie of the fire-place, immediately 
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within the door; and behind this he arranges the billets 
of birchwood, with their ends inwards. Then he lays on 
more wood in the front, till he thinks there is enough. 
Hefets fire to the chips, {huts the door, and opens the 
fmall wicket at its bottom. The air blows the flame 
of the chips upon the billets behind them, and thus 
kindles them. They confume {lowly, while the billets 
in front remain untouched by the fire. The fervant, 
having, made his firft round of the rooms, returns to. 
this ftove, and opens the door above to admit air into 
the vent. This is to fupply its draught, and thus to 
check the draught in the body of the (love, which is 
generally too ftrong at this time, and would conlume 
the fuel too raft. By this time the billets in the front 
are burning, firft at the bottom, and the reft in fuccef- 
fion as they fink down on the embers, and come oppo- 
fite to the wicket. The room does not yet feel any 
effeft from the fire, the heat of which has not yet reach¬ 
ed” its external furface ; but in about half an hour this 
grows warm. The upper door is (hut again, that no' 
heat may now be wafted. The pietchnik by and by 
fpreads the embers and allies over the whole bottom of 
the fire-place with a rake, by which the bottom is great¬ 
ly heated, and heats the air contiguous to it externally 
(for it (lands on little pillars) very powerfully. He 
takes care to bring up to the top, of the allies every bit 
of wood or coal that is not yet confirmed, that all may 
be completely expended. He does this as brilkly a; 
poffible, that the room may not lofe much warmed air 
by keeping open the fire-place door. At his laft vifit, 
when he obfsrves no more glowing embers, he {huts the 
fire-place door and wicket, and puts the damper on the 
paffage above, and (huts its door.—All this is over in. 
about an hour and a half after kindling the fire. All 
current of air is now at an end within the ftove, and it 
is now a great mafs of brick-work, heated to a great 
degree within, but only about blcod-vvarm externally. 
The heat gradually fpreads outwards, and the external 
furface of the ftove acquires its greateft: heat about three 
o’clock in the afternoon ; after which it gradually cools 
till next morning. 

This heat feldom is fo great that one cannot bear 
to touch the ftove with his cheek, and to keep it there. 
In confequence of this it can burn none of the duft 
which unavoidably falls on the ftove, arid we are never 
troubled with the fickening fmells that are unavoidable 
when we employ the fmall c.ift in n (loves much heated. 
The great expence of heat in a room arifes from the 
glafs windows. The pane is fo thin that the external 
air keeps it continually cold, and thus the windows are 
continually robbing the air of the room of its heat. 
This expence of heat is reduced to lefs than one third, 
by double cafements. The inner cafement is about as_ 
much colder than the room as the outer cafement is’ 
warmer than the air of the fields ; and we have the An¬ 
gular advantage of having no ice formed on the glaffes. 
But to enfure this la It advantage, the feams of the in¬ 
ner cafement muft be pafted with paper, and thofe of 
the outer cafement muft be left unpafted. If we do 
the contrary, we (hall certainly have ice on, the outer 
cafement; the reafon cf which is eafily feen. 

We have been thus particular in our defeription of 
the management, becaufe the reafons of fome particulars 
aie not very obvious, and the practice would not readily 
occur to many people; fo that a perfotr who, on the 
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Ssove. faith of our recommendation, fliould prefer one of thefe 
ftoves to the German ftove, whofe management is Ample 
and obvious, might be greatly difappointed. But by fol¬ 
lowing this method, we aie confident that the Ruffian 
ftove will be found much fuperior both in warmth and 
agreeable air. The fpreading out of the embers, and wait¬ 
ing till all is reduced to allies before the doors are (hut, 
is alfo abfolutely necelfary, and a negleX of it would 
expofe us to imminent danger of fuffocation by fixed air; 
and this is the only inconvenience of the Ruffian ftove, 
from which the other ftove is free. The fixed air has 
no fmell; and the firft indication of its prefence is a flight 
giddinefs and laffitude, which difpofes us to fit down 
and to fleep, This would be fatal; and we muft imme¬ 
diately open the upper paffage and the fire-place door, 
fo as to produce a ftrong current to carry the vitiated air 
of the room up the chimney. Throwing up the Tallies, 
or at leaft opening all the doors, is proper on fuch an 
occafion. 

If we burn pit-coal, either raw or charred, this pre¬ 
caution is ftill more necelfary j becanfe the cinder is not 
fo eafily or fo loon completely confumed. This fuel 
will require a little difference in the management from 
wood fuel, but which is eafily feen by any perfonof re¬ 
flexion. The fafe way would be to rake out all half- 
burnt coal before (hutting up the doors. 

If we ufe raw pit-coal, great care is necelfary to 
prevent the accumulation of foot in the upper part of 
the ftove. It is an inacceffible place for the- chimney 
•fweep ; and if we attempt to burn it out, we run a great 
rilk of fplitting that part of the ftove which is the moft 
flightly conftruXed. It is advifiible therefore to burn 
it away every day, by giving a brilk draught with an 
open door for five minutes. With wood or coak there 
is no danger. 

It will not be improper in this place to give fome in- 
ftruXions for the conftruXion of ftoves for warming fe- 
veral floors in a great manufactory, fuch as a cotton- 
Tnill, or a public library or mufeum. 

In fuch tituations we think cleanlinefs, wholefome- 
nefs, and fwcetnefs of air, no lei's necelfary than in the 
drawing room of a man of opulence. We therefore re¬ 
commend the brick-ftove in preference to the iron one ; 
and though it would not be the beft er moft economi¬ 
cal praXice to heat it but once a-day, and we Ihould ra¬ 
ther prefer the German praXice of conftant feeding, we 
ftill think it highly proper to limit the heat to a very 
moderate degree, and employ a large furface. 

If the difpofition of the rooms allows us the conve- 
niency of a thick party-wall, we would place the ftove 
in the middle of this wall, in an arch which pierces 
through the wall. Immediately above this arch we 
would carry up a very wide chimney through the whole 
height. This chimney muft have a paffage opening 
into each floor on both fides, which may be very accn- 
l ately (hut up by a door. The ftove being fet up under 
the arch, it muft have a pipe communicating with its 
flue, and riling up through this chimney. Could an 
earthen pipe be prope;ly fupported, and lecured from 
fplitting by hoops, we Ihould prefer it for the reafons 
already given. But as tlvs is perhaps expcXing too 
much, we muft :u!nnt the a 1 .* of a call iron pipe. This 
is the real chimney or flue . . the ftove, and muft be of 
as great diameter as n.uliblc, that it may aX, by an ex- 
'tenlive furface, alt the way up. 

Vol. XVli. 


The ftove Hands under the arch in the wall; but the Stare; 
air that is warmed by its furface would efcape on both 
fides, and would be expended in that fingle floor. To 
prevent this, the ftove muft be inclofed in a cafe : this 
may be of brick-work, at the diftance of two or three 
inches from the ftove all round. It muft be well Ihut 
in above, and at the foundation muft have a row of fmall 
holes to admit the air all around it. This air will then 
be warmed over the whole fpace between the ftove and 
the cafe, pafs up the chimney, and there receive addi¬ 
tional heat from the flue pipe which is in the middle. 

Great care muft be taken that the fire-place door have 
no communication with the fpace between the ftove and 
its cafe, but be inclofed in a mouth-piece which comes 
through the cafe, and opens into the feeding room. 

Thus all the air which goes up to the rooms will be 
pure and wholefome, provided we take care that every 
thing be kept clean and fweet about the air holes 
below. Obferve that thofe air-holes which are near the 
furnace door muft be inclofed in a wooden trunk which 
takes in its air at fome diftance from this door ; for 
fince the current between the ftove and cafe may be al- 
moft as great as the current within the ftove (nay, when 
a puff of wind beats down the chimney, it may even 
exceed it), there is a rifle of fome vitiated air and fmok<; 
being drawn into the cafe. 

If the ftove cannot be placed in the arch of a party- 
wall, it may be fet adjoining to a fide or outer wall, 
and furnilhed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flue- 
pipe, in the fame manner. But in this cafe a great 
deal of heat is wafted on this outer wall, and carried off 
by the external air. In this fituation we would recom¬ 
mend to line that part of the wall which is behind the 
ftove (at two or three inches diftance), and the whole 
•of the chimney, with plafler on laths. Thefe Ihould be 
nailed on battens properly fattened on the wall, leaving 
a fpace of an inch between the laths and the wall. The 
plafter Ihould be of the moft fpungy kind, having in it a 
quantity of clay in powder inftead of the full proportion 
of fand. Horfe-dung, walked with water and (trained 
through coarfe flannel, leaves a great portion of un- 
affimilated vegetable fibre, which will mix very inti¬ 
mately in the plafter, and make it a fubftance very unfit 
for conduXing heat. There is no danger of catching fire 
by this lining. We have feen a moft tremendous fire rage 
for three hours, in contaX with a partition of lath and 
plafter (on the plafter-fide however), without decolour¬ 
ing the thin laths on the other fide. We once faw a 
cottage chimney on fire, and burn till the foot was con¬ 
firmed. This chimney was nothing but a pipe of a foot 
wide, made of laths, and plaftered on the infide and 
outfi.V ; and it palfed through a thatched roof. We 
therefore recommend this in place of the brick-cafe for 
inclofing the ftove. It would lave heat; and as it might 
be made in pieces 011 detached frames, which could be 
joined by iron (traps and hinges, any part of the ftove 
could be laid open for repairs at pleafure. 

We have no hefitation in fitying that a ftove conftruX- 
ed in this manner would be greatly fuperior in power 
to any we have feen, and would be free from many of 
their difgufting defeXs. We beg leave therefore to con¬ 
clude this part of the fubjeX by deferibing one which 
was to have been ereXed in one of the churches of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Fig. 4.. is a (ketch of the plan cf the church contain- 
jL ed 
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Stove, ed in the parallelogram AFED. P marks the place 
of the pulpit, and LMNO the front of the galleries. 
T'nefe are carried back to the fide walls AB and DC. 
But at the end oppofite to the pulpit they do net 
reach fo far, bat leave a fpace BFEC about 12 feet 
wide. Below the back of the galleries, on each fide, 
there is a paffage ABGH, KICD, feparated from the 
feated part of the church by partitions which reach from 
the floor to the galleries, fo that the fpace HGI-K is 
completely fhut in. The church is an ancient Gothic 
building, of a light and airy ftrudure, having two rows 
of large windows above the arcades, and a fpacious 
window in the eaft end-above the pulpit. The congre¬ 
gation complain of a cold air, which they feel pouring 
down upon their heads. This is more particularly felt 
by thofe fitting' in the fronts of the galleries. We im?«- 
gine that this arifes chiefly from the extenfive furface 
of the upper row of windows, and of the cold ftone- 
walls above, which robs the air of its heat as it glides 
lip along the Tides of the church. It becomes heavier 
by collapfing, and in this Hate defeends in the middle 
of the church. 

The ftove S- is placed agiinft the middle of the weft 
wall at the diftance of a, few inches, and is completely 
inclofed in a cafe of lath and plafter. The vent, which 
is to carry off the fmoke and burnt air, is conveyed up 
or along the wall, and through the roof or fide-wall, 
but without any communication with the cafe.. In like 
manner the fire-place door is open to the paffage, with¬ 
out communicating with the.cafe ; and care is taken that 
the holes which admit the air into the cafe are fo dif- 
pofed that they Ihall run no rifk of drawing in any air 
Jrom the fire-place door.. 

From the top of this cafe proceed two trunks Q__, R, 
each of which is two feet broad and fix- inches deep, 
coated within and without with the moft fpungy plafter 
that can be compofed. For this purpofe we.fhould re¬ 
commend a compofition of powdered charcoal and as 
much clay and quicklime as will give it a very flight co- 
hefion. We know that a piece of this may be held in 
the hand, without inconvenience, within an inch of where 
it is of a glowing red heat.—Thefe trunks open into 
another trunk XVTYZ, which ranges along the parti¬ 
tion immediately under the galleries, and may be formr 
ed externally into a corniche, a little maffive indeed, but 
not unfightly, in a building of. this ftyle. This trunk is 
coated in the fame manner. It has feveral openings 
a, a, &c. which have Aiders that can be drawn afide by 
means of handles acceffible from the outer paffage.—At 
the extremities X and Z of this trunk are two perpen¬ 
dicular trunks which come up through the galleries, and 
are continued to a. confiderable height. At theiajunc¬ 
tion with their horizontal trunk are two doors large 
enough to admit a lamp* Each perpendicular trunk has 
alfo a valve by which it can be completely flopped. 

The ftove. is managed as follows : Early in the morn¬ 
ing the fuperintendant Ihuts all the Aiders, and fets a, 
lamp (burning), in each of the trunks X and Z, and 
fhuts the doors. He then puts on and kindles the fire 
in the ftove, and manages it either in the Ruffian or 
German method. Perhaps the latter is preferable, as 
being liable to feweft accidents from miftake or negled. 

The lamps fet in the lower ends of the upright trunks 
prefently warm them, and produce a current of air up¬ 
wards. . This mult, be fupplied by the horizontal trunk, 
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which mull take it nom the cafe round the (love. Thus Stove, 
a current is begun in the direction we wilh. By and 
by the air in the cafe acquires heat from the ftove, and 
the current becomes extremely brilk. When the ma¬ 
nager perceives this, he removes the lamps, fhuts the 
valves, and opens the holes a , a, &c. beginning with 
the moft remote, and proceeding (lowly towards- the 
ftove from each extremity of the horizontal branches. 

The heated? air now- iflues by thefe holes, glides along 
the ceiling below the galleries, and efcapes, by riling- 
up along the fronts of the galleries, and will be fenfibly 
felt by thofe fitting there, coming on their faces with a 
gentle warmth. It will then rife (in great part) ftraight 
up, while fome of it will glide backwards, to the com¬ 
fort of thofe who fit behind. 

The propriety of flmtting the valves of the upright 
trunks is evident. If they were left open, no air 
would come'out by the.holes a, a , See.; but, on the con¬ 
trary, the air would go in at thefe holes to fupply the 
current, and the ftove be rendered ufeiefs. The air de¬ 
livered by thefe-holes will keep clofe to the ceiling, and' 
will not, as,we imagine, incommode thofe who fit be¬ 
low the galleries.. But if it fhould be found to render 
thefe parts too warm,, holes may be pierced through the 
ceiling, by which it will rife among the people above, 
and muft be very comfortable. It will require the care¬ 
ful attention; of fome intelligent perfon to bring all this 
into a proper train.at firft, by finding the proper aper¬ 
tures of the different holes, fo as to render the heat 
equable through the whole fpace. But this being once 
afeertained the difficulty is over. 

The air trunks muft be very capacious, but may be- 
con traded towards the extremities as their lateral dif- 
charges diminifh.; and the row of holes which admit 
the air to the cafe round the ftove muft be fully able to 
fupply them. 

It muft be obferved, that in this conftrudion the 
afcenfionaLfor.ce is but fmall. It is only the height of 
a fhort column of warm air from the ground to the gal¬ 
leries. At firft indeed it is great, having the unlimit¬ 
ed height of the perpendicular trunks at X and Z p 
but during- the ufe of the ftove it is reduced to nine 
or ten feet. It is neceffary, therefore, that the ftove 
be highly heated,perhaps confiderably beyond the Ruf¬ 
fian pradice, but yet inferior to the heat of the Ger¬ 
man iron ftoves. But foil we ftrongly recommend the 
brick or pottery ftoves, on account of the wholefome 
fweetnefs of t: e air which they furnifhp.and we are 
certain that a ftove of moderate dimenfions, eight feet 
long, for inftance, by eight feet high, will be fufficient 
for warming a church holding 1200 or 1500 people. If 
the ftove could be placed lower, which in many fitua- 
tions is very pradicable, its effed would be proportion¬ 
ally greater, becaufe all depends on the rapidity of the- 
current. When we are limited in height, we muft ex¬ 
tend the ftove fo much the more in length, and make 
the air trunks more capacious. Thefe arid many other 
circumftances of local modification muft be attended to 
by the eredor of the ftove ; and without the judicious- 
attention of an intelligent artift, we may exped nothing-' 
but difappointment. It is hardly poffible to give- in- 
ftrudions fuited to every fituation ; but a careful atten¬ 
tion to the general principle which determines the af- 
cenfional force will free the artift from any great rifk of 
failure-. 

We. 
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rtove, Wc may % the fame thing of ftoves for confervato- ing an inteafe heat. It is ufed in making pots for 

Stour- r ; eSj ] 10t houfe% hot walls, &c. and can hardly add any glafs-houfes, fire-bricks, See. and is fold at an high 

, thing of confequence to whac we have already faidon price, 

thele heads in the article Pneumatics. STOW, the name of a market-town in Gloucefter- 

We mull not, however, difmifs the fubjeft without (hire in England, fituated in W. Long. r. 50. N. Lat. 

taking notice of the very fpecious projects which have 51. 54. It is alfo the name of a fine feat of the Mar- 

been frequently offered for drying malt by ftoves. Many quis of Buckingham in Buckinghamfhire. Here are the 
of thefe are to be feen in the publications of the Aca- beft gardens in England, adorned with bulls, ftatues, 
demies of Stockholm, Upfal, Copenhagen, and fome obelifks, pavilions, and temples. It is two miles from 
have been eredted in Great Britain ; but they have not the town of Buckingham. 

been found to anfwer. STOW (John), the induftrious hiftorian, fon of 

On Drying “ We apprehend that they cannot anfwer. To dry Thomas Stow merchant taylor of St Michael’s, Corn- 
of Malt, malt, and make it fit for the ales and beers for which hill, in London, was born about the year 1525. Of 
this illand is fo famous, it is by no means enough that the early part of his life we know very little, except that 
we give it a proper and an equable fupply of heat.— he was bred to his father’s bufinefs, which in the year 
This alone would bake it and make it flinty, caufmg 1560 he relinquifhed, devoting himfelf entirely to the 
the moilture to penetrate the mealy particles of the fludy of our ancient hiltorians, chronicles, annals, char- 
grain ; and, by completely diffolving the foluble parts, ters, regillers, and records. Of thefehe made a confi- 
would render each kernel an uniform mafs,which would derable colledlion, travelling for that purpofe to difFer- 
dry into a flinty grain, breaking like a piece of glafs.— ent parts of the kingdom, and tranferibing fuch manu- 
A grain of malt is not an inert pulp. It is a seed, in feripts as he could notpurchafe. But this profeflion of 
an adive Hate, growing, and of an organifed ftrudure. an antiquary being attended with no prefent emolument. 
We wifh to (top it in this (late, and kill it, not by he was obliged for fubfillence to return to his trade.— 
heating it, but by abllradting its moifture. We thus It happened, however, that his talents and neceffities 
leave it in its granulated or organized form, fpungy, were made known to Dr Parker archbilhop of Cauter- 
and fit for imbibing water in the malli tub, without bury; who being himfelf an antiquary, encouraged and 
running into a palle. enabled Mr Stow to profecute his darling lludy. In 

“ To accomplilh thefe purpofes, the conftru&ion of thofe times of perfecution, though Elizabeth was then 
our malt kilns leems very well adapted. The kiln is the upon the throne, honeft John Stow did not efcape dan- 
only flue of the furnace, and a copious current of air is ger. His colledion of Popifh records was deemed 
formed through among the.grains, carrying off with it caufe of fufpicion. His younger brother Thomas pre- 
the water which is evaporated by the heat. But this ferred no lei's than 140 articles againfl him before the 
evaporation, being chiefly in confequence of the vapour ecclefiaftical comraiffion ; but the proof being infuffi- 
being immediately dilfol ved by the palling air, will Hop cient, he was acquitted. In 1565 he firft publiihed his 
as foon as the current of air (lops. This current has to Summary of the Chronicles of England. About the 
make its way through moiit grain, laid in a pretty thick year 1584 he began his Survey of London. In 1585 
bed, and matted together. Some force, therefore, is he was one of the two colledors for a great mufter of 
i.eceflary to dtive it through. This is furniilied by the Limeltreet ward: in the fame year he petitioned the 
draught of the kiln. Subllituting a Hove, immediate- corporation of London to bellow on him the benefit of 
ly a; plied to the malt, will not have this effedl. The two freemen, to enable him to publifh his furvey ; and 
only way in which we think this can be done different in 1589 he petitioned again for a penfion. Whether he 
ff om the prefent, is to have a horizontal flue, as has fucceeded, is not known. He was principally concern- 
been propofed in thefe proje&s, fpread out at a fmall ed in the fecond edition of Holinlhed’s chronicle, pub- 
dillance below the grate on which the malt is laid, and lifhed in 1587. He alfo correfted, and twice rugment- 
to cover the whole with a high dome, like a glafs houfe ed, Chaucer’s works, publiihed in 1561 and in 1597. 
dome. This being filled with a tall column of hot air. His furvey of London was firft publiihed in 1598, 
and having no paffage into it but through the malt, To thefe laborious works he would have added his 
would produce the current which we want. We are Lrge Chronicle, or Hillory of England ; but he lived 
convinced that this will make much lefs fuel ferve; but only to publifh an abflraift of it, under the title of 
we are by no means certain that the fulphureous and Flares Hfloriarum. The Alio volume, which was 
carbonic acid which accompanies the air in our common printed alter his death, with the title of Stow’s Chro- 
kiln is not a neceflary or a ufeful ingredient in the pro- nicle, was taken from his papers by Edmund Howes, 
cefs. It i» well known that different coaks, cinders, or Having thus fpent bis life and fortune in thefe laborious 
charcoals, impart different qualities to the malts, and purfuits, he was at laft obliged to folicit the charitable 
are preferred each for its own purpofe. Were this a mat- and well difpofed for relief. For this purpofe, king 
ter of indifference, we know a method of rapidly dry- James I. granted him, in 1603, a brief, which was re- 
ing malt much more economical and expeditious than newed in 1604, authorifing him to collect in churches 
by either kiln or Hove.” But this lias nothing to do the benefactions of his fellow-citizens. He died in April 
with our prefent fubjeft, of which we now take leave. 1605, aged 80 ; and was buried in his parifh church of 
STOURBRIDGE, or SruRBic;:, the narn: of a St. Andrew’s, Underftuft, where his widow ereCted a 
fi.dd near Cambridge, noted for its famous fair kept an- decent monument to his memory. John Stow was a 
nually on the 7th of September, and which continues moH indefatigable antiquarian, a faithful hifforian, and 
for a fortnight. The commodities are, holies, hops, an honed man. 

bon, wool, leather, cheefe, & c. This place is alfo STOWMARKET, a town of Suffolk, in England, 
noted for an exc.llent fpecies of clay capable of refill- fituated in E. Long. 1. 6.N. Lat. 52. 16. It is a large 
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Stowage handfome place, fituaied between the branches of the ri¬ 
ll vers Gypping and Orwell, and is remarkable for having 
Strabo. bell chgj-jies ; n England. 

STOWAGE, the general difpofition of the feveral 
materials contained in a fliip’s hold, with regard to their 
figure, magnitude, Or folidity. 

In the {towage of different articles, as ballaft, calks, 
cafes, bales, and boxes, there are feveral general rules 
to be observed, according to the citcumftances ot qua¬ 
lities af thofe materials- The cafks which contain any 
liquid are, according to the fea phrafe, to be batig-up 
and bilge free, i. e. clofely wedged up in an horizontal 
pbfition, and refting on their quarters r fo that the bilges 
where they are thrckeft being entirely free all round, 
cannot rub againft each other by'the motion of the vd- 
lel. Dry goods, or fuch as may be damaged by the 
water, are to be carefully inclofed in calks, bales, cafes, 
or wrappers ; and wedged off from the bottom and fides- 
of the IHip, as well as Irom the bow, mads, and pump- 
well. Due attention muff likewife be had to their dif- 
pOfitioft with regard to each other, and to the trim and 
centre of gravity of the (hip ; fo that the heavieft may 
always be neareft the keel, and the lighted, gradually 
above them. 

STRABISMUS,, fquinting. See Medicin E- In¬ 
dex, 

STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, philo- 
jbpher, and hidorian, was born at Afttafia, and was de- 
feended from a family fettled at Gnbffus ill Crete. He 
was the difciple of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philofo- 
pher, and at length attached himfelfto the Stoics. He 
eOntrafted a drift friendfhip with Cornelius Gallus, go¬ 
vernor of Egypt, arid travelled into feveral countries to 
obferve the liruatioft of places, and the cudoths of na¬ 
tions. Pie flourifhed tinder Augudtls, and died under 
Tiberius about the year 25, in a Very advanced age.— 
He tompofed feveral works, all of Which are lod ex¬ 
cept his Geography in 17 books; which are judly 
edeemed Very piecious remains of antiquity. The two 
it 1 ft books are employed in fhowing, that the dudy of 
geography is n6t only worthy of, btit even necefihry to, 
■a philofopher ; the third deferibes Spain ; the fourth, 
Gaul and the Britannic ides ; the fifth and fixth, Italy 
and the adjacent ides ; the feventh, which is imperfedt 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Getae and 
IllyrH, Taurica Cherfonefut, and Epirus ; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, Greece with the neighbouring ides ; 
the four following, Ada within Mount Taurus; the 
fifteenth and fixteerrth, Ada without Taurus, India, 
- Perfia, Syria, Arabia ; and the feVenteenth, Egypt, 
./Ethiopia, Carthage, arid other places of Africa. Stra¬ 
bo’s work Was published with a Latin verfion by Xy- 
Jandef, and Notfe by Ifaac Cafaubon (or rather by 
Henry Scrimzeer, from whom C&faubon chiefly dole- 
them), at Pari?, 1620 in folio. But the bed edition 
is that of Amderdam in 1707, in two volumes folio,, 
by the learned Theodore Janfonius ab Almelooveen,. 
With the entire notes of Xylander, Cafaubon, Meurfius, 
Clover, Holdehifis, Salmaflus, Buchan, £z. Spanheim, 
Cellarius, and other's. To this edition is fubjpined the 
Chreftomatbia, or epitome of Strabo; which according to 
Mr Dodwel!, who has Written a very elaborate and 
learned diflertation about it, was made byfome unknown 
erfen between the years of Chrid 676 and 996. It 
as been found of fome life, not only in helping to cor- 
aeft the original,, but in fupplying in fome meafure the 
X 


defeft in the feventh book. Mr Dodwell’s differta- Sind* 
tion is prefixed to this edition. || 

STRADA (Faifriantfs), a very ingenious and learn- Strabaa. 
ed Jefuit, was born at Rome the latter end of the 16th 
century, and taught rhetoric there, in a public man¬ 
ner, for fifteen years. He wrote feveral pieces upon 
the art of oratory, and publifhed fome orations with 
a view of illudrating by example what he had inculca¬ 
ted by precept. But his Prolufioms Academic* and 
his Hijletia de Bello Belgico are the two works which rai- 
fed his reputation, and have preferved his memory. 

His hidory of the war of Flanders was publifhed at 
Rome; the fifd decade in 1640, the fecond in 1647 ; 
the Whole extending from the death of Charles V. 
which happened in 1558, to tire year 159c. It is 
written in good Latin, as all allow ; but its merit in 
other refpefts has been varioufly determined. His 
Bnhifiones Academic# fhow great ingenuity, and a 
mafterly {kill in claflical literature ; that pr elution efpe- 
cially in which, he introduces Lucan, Lucretius, Clau- 
dian, Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them verfify- 
ing according to his own dram. They have been of¬ 
ten printed. We know not the year of Strada’s birth 
or of his death. 

STRAHAN (William,) an eminent printer, was 
born at Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father* 
who had a frnall appointment in the cuftoms, gave his 
fon the education which every one of decent rank then 
received in a country where the avenues to learning 
were eafy, and open to men of the mod moderate cir- 
cUmdahces. After having paffed through the tuition 
of a grammar-fchcrol, he was put apprentice to a 
printer; and when a very young man, removed to a 
wider fphere in that line of bnfinefs, and went to follow 
his trade-in London. Sober, dilrgetit, and attentive, 
while his emoluments Were for fome time very fcanty, 
he contrived to live rather within than beyond his in¬ 
come ; and though he married early, and without fueh. 
a provifion as prudence might have looked for in the 
eflabhlhrnefit of a family, he continued to thrive, and to 
hotter his circumftances. This he would often mention 
as an encouragement to early matrimony ; and ufed to 
fay, that he never bad a child born that Providence did 
not fend fome ir.treafe of income to provide for the in- 
creafe of his houiehold. With fufficient vigour of mind*, 
he hadjfbat happy flow of animal fpirits that is not 
eafily difeouraged by unpromifirg appearances. 

His abilities in his profeflion, accompanied with, 
perfeft integrity and unabating diligence, enabled 
him, after the firft difficulties were overcome, to ad¬ 
vance with rapid fuccefs. And he was one of the mod 
fiourilhing men of the trade, when, in the year 1770, 
he purchafed a {hare of the patent for king’s printer 
of Mr Eyre, with whom he maintained the tnoft cordial 
intimacy during the reft of his life. Betide the emolu¬ 
ments arifmg from this appointment, as well as from a 
very extenfive private bufinefs, he now drew largely 
from a field which required fome degree of fpeculativ# 
fagacity to cultivate on account of the great literary pro¬ 
perty which he acquired by purchafing the copy-rights- 
of the moft celebrated authors of the time. In this his 
liberality kept equal pace with his prudence, and infome- 
cafes went perhaps rather beyond it. Never had fuch re¬ 
wards been given to the labours of literary men as newr 
were received from.him and his affociates ia thofe pur- 
chafes of copy-rights ftojn authors*. 

Having 
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Stialwn. Having now attained the firft great objedl of bufi- 
nefs, wealth, Mr Strahan looked with a very allowable 
ambition on the ftations of political rank and eminence. 
Politics had, long occupied his adiive mind, which he 
had for many years purlued as his favourite amufement, 
by correfponding on that fubjeft with fome of the fir if 
ihara&ers of the age. Mr Strahan’s queries to Dr 
Franklin in the year 1.769, re'pefting the difcontetits 
of the Americans, published in the London Chronicle 
cf 28th July 1778, fhow the conception he enter¬ 
tained of the important confequetices of that difpute, 
and his anxiety as a good fubjeft to iuveftigate, at that 
eatly period, the proper means by which their grie¬ 
vances might be removed, and a permanent harmony 
reftored between the two countries. In the year 1775 
he was eluded a member of parliament for the bor ough 
of Malmfburg in Wikfhire, with a very illuftrious col¬ 
league, the Hon. C. J. Fox ; and in the fucceeding 
parliament, fur Wootton Baffet, in the fame county. 
In this ftacion, applying himfelf with that induftry 
which was natural to him, he was a ufeful member, 
and attended the houfe W'ith a fcrupulOus punctuality. 
Flis talents for bufinefs acquired the confideration to 
which they were intitled, and were iiot unnoticed by 
the minifter. 

In his political connections he was couftaiit to the 
fr iends to whom he had firft been attached. He was 
a fteady fupporter of that party who were turned out 
of adminiliration in faring 1784, and loft his Jeat in 
the houfe of commons by the diifolution of parliament 
with which that change was followed : a fituation 
which lie did not (h,ov. r any desire to l'efume on the 
return of the new parliament; arifing from a feeling 
of fome decline in his health, which had rather fufifered 
from the long fittings and late hours with which the 
political warfare in the preceding had been attended. 
Without any fired dileafe, his (Length viably declined; 
and though his fpirits furvived his firength, yet the 
vigour and aftivity of his mind were alfo ccnf.derably 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline till his 
■death, which happened on the 9th of July 178j in the 
71 ft year of his age. 

Endued with much natural fagac'ty, and an attentive 
obfervation of life, he owed his rife to that Ration of 
opulence and refpeft which he attained, rather to his 
own talents and exertion, than to any accidental occur¬ 
rence of favourable or fortunate circumltances. His 
mind was not uninformed by letteis ; and from a habit 
of attention to ftyle, he acquired a con ltd citable portion 
of critical acutenefs in the difeerriment of its beauties 
and defeats. In one branch of writing he particularly 
excelled—the epiftolary ; in which he not only (bowed 
(he precifion and cleat nefs of bufinefs, but poiiefted a 
neatnefsas well' as a fluency of expreffion which few let¬ 
ter-writers have been known tofurpafs. Letter-writing 
was one of his favourite amufements; and among his 
correfpondents were men of fuch eminence and talents 
as well repaid his endeavours to entertain them. Among 
thefe, as befovementionsd, was the juftly celebrated 
Dr Franklin, originally a printer like Mr Strahan, 
whole friendftiip and correfpondence, notwithftanding 
the difference of their fentiments in polit'cul matters, 
he continued to enjoy till his death. One of the lateft 
letters which he received from his illuftrious and vene- 
«alde friend, contained a humorous allegory of the date 


of politics in Britain, drawn from the profeffion of print- Strahsife 
ing ; of which, though the Doflcr had quitted the ex- (I. 
ercife, he had not forgotten the terms. 

The judicious difpofition which Mr Strahan made of 
his property, affords at evident pro.-f of his good fenfe 
and propriety. After providing munificently for his. 
widow and children his principal ftudy feems to have 
been to mitigate the affliction rf thofc (and many there 
were) who would more immediately have felt his lofs, 
by bequeathing them liberal annuities for their lives ; 
and (recollecting that all of a profefflonare not equally 
provident) he left ioool. to the Company of Stationers, 
the interelt to be divided among infirm old printers. 

As the virtuous connections of the life and the heart 
are always pleafing to trace—of Mr Strahan it may 
Briefly be faid, that his capacity, diligence, and probity, 
raifed him to the head of his profellion. The good 
humour and obliging difpofition which he owed to na¬ 
ture, he cultivated with ca-e, and confirmed by habit- 
His fympatbetic heart beat time to the joy and furrow 
of his friends. His advice was always ready to direft 
youth, and his purfe open to relieve indig nice. Living, 
in times not the pureft in the Englifh annals, he efcaped 
unfullied through the artifices of trade and the cor¬ 
ruption of politics. In him a ftrong natural fagacity,. 
improved by an extenfive knowledge of the world, 
ferved only to render reipedtable his unaffefted fimplici. 
tv of manners, and to make his Christian philanthropy 
more d;fcerning and ufeful. The uninterrupted health 
and happiuels which accompanied him for half a cen¬ 
tury in the capital, proves honefty to be the bell; policy!, 
temperance the greateft luxury, and the effential duties 
of life its moll agreeable amufement. In his elevated- 
fortune, none of his former acquaintance ever accufed 
him of negleft. He attained profperity without envy*, 
enjoyed wealth without pride, and difpenfed bounty 
without oftentation. 

STRAIKS, in the military art, are ftrong plates o(? 
iron, fix in number, fixed with large nails called Jira'tk- 
nailj, on the circumference cf a cannon-wheel, over tint 
joints cf the fellows; both to (Lengthen the wheel,. 

:■ nd to fave the fellows front wearing on hard ways or 
ftreets. 

STRAIN, a pain occafioned by the violent extenfioa 
of feme membranous or tendmou- part. 

SiiiAi a , Sfief 1 , in mechanics, are terms indiferiminate- 
ly ufed to exprefs the force which is excited in any part, 
of a machine or flrufttire of any kind tending to break 
it in that part. Thus evety part of a rope is equally 
drained by the weight whi(.Ii k fufpends. Every part 
of a pillar is equally drained by the load which it fup- 
ports. A mill axle is equally twilled and ftrained in 
every part which lies between the part of the wheel ac¬ 
tuated by the moving power and the part which js re¬ 
filled by the work to be performed. Every part of a. 
lever cr joift is differently ftrained by a force acting on a, 
diftant part. 

It is evident that we cannot make the ftru&ure fit 
for its purpofe, unlefs the ftrengtb in every put be at 
leaft equal to the ftrefs laid on, or the drain excited in 
thatpait. It is no lets plain, that if we are ignorant' 
of the principles which determine this drain, both inin- 
tenfity and direction, in relation to the magnitude and 
the fituation of its remote caufe, the only fecurity we 
have for (uccefs is to give to every part of the affem- 
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Strain bl,;ge fuch foil Jity that we can leave no doubt of its fuf- 
II. ficiency. But daily experience (hows us that this vague 
Str ait.^ fecurity is in many cafes uncertain, if we are thus igno¬ 
rant. In all cafes it is flovenly, unlike an artift, attend¬ 
ed with ufelefs expence, and in machines is attended 
with a lofs of power which is wafted in changing the 
motions of a needlefs load of matter. 

It muft therefore greatly tend to the improvement of 
all profeflions occupied in the ere&ion or employment 
of fuch ftrudtures to have a dilticd notion of the ftrains 
to which their parts are expafed. Frequently, nay ge¬ 
nerally, thefe ftrains-are hot immediate,, but arife from 
the adion of forces on diftant parts, by which the af- 
femblage is ftrained, and there is a tendency to rupture 
in every part. This ltrain is induced on every part, and 
is there modified by fixed mechanical laws. Thefe it is 
our bufinefs to learn ; but our chief objedt in this invef- 
tigation is to determine the ftrength of materials which 
it is neceffary to oppofe in every part to this ftrain ; .and 
how to eppofe this ftrength in fuch a manner that it 
fhall be exerted to the beft advantage. The notions of 
ftrain and ftrength therefore hardly admit of reparation; 
for it is even by means of the ftrength of the interme¬ 
diate parts that the ftrain is propagated to, or excited 
■in, the part under confideraticn. It is proper there¬ 
fore to confider the whole together under the article 
'Strength of Materials in mechanics. 

STRAINING, is the clarification of a liquor, by 
paffing it through a fieve or filter. The word is de¬ 
rived from the French, efreindre which is formed 
from ex, ‘■‘out of,” zxA,fringere, “ to prefs.” 

STRAIT, a narrow channel or arm of the fea, fhut 
up between .lands on either fide, and affording apaffage 
but of one great fea into another. 

There are .three kinds of ftraits. 1. Such as join 
one ocean to another. Of this kind are the ftraits of 
Magellan and Le Maire. 2. Thofe which join the 
-ocean to a gulf: the ftraits of Gibraltar and Babelman- 
del are of this kind, the Mediterranean and Red Sea 
being only large gulfs. 3. Thofe which join one gulf 
to another; as the ftraits of Caffa, which join the Pa- 
lus Moeotis to the Euxine or Black Sea. The paflage 
of ftraits- is commonly dangerous^ on account of the 
rapidity and oppofite motion of currents. The mod 
celebrated ftrait in the world is that of Gibraltar, 
which is about from 24 to 36 miles long, and from 
15 to 24 broad, joining the Mediterranean fea with 
the Atlantic ocean. The ftraits of Magellan, difco- 
vered in 1520 by F. Magellan, were uied fome time 
as a paflage out of the North into the South Sea; 
but ftnce the year 1616, that the ftrait of Le Maire 
has been difcnvered, the former has been difufed ; both 
becaufe of its length, which is full three hundred miles, 
and becaufe the navigation thereof is very dangerous, 
.from the waves of the North and South Seas meeting 
In it and clafhing. The ftrait at the entrance of the 
Baltic is called the ‘ Sound That between England 
and France, Le pas de Calais, or the Channel . There 
are alfo the ftraits of Weigats, of Jeffo, of Anian, of 
Davis, and Hudfon, &c. 

STRAKES, or Streaks, in a {hip, the uniform 


ranges of planks on the bottom and fides of a fhip, or Strike* 
the continuation of planks joined to the ends of each II 
other, and reaching from the ftem to the ftern-poft and 
faftnon-pieces ; the loweft of thefe, which is called tire 
garb on rdf reals, is let into the keel below, and into the 
Item and ftern-poft. They fay alfo a fhip heels a Jlrale, 
that is, hangs ar inclines to one fide the quantity of a 
whole pi.ink’s breadth. 

Strakes, or freks, in 'mining, are frames of boards 
fixed on or in the ground, where they wafh and drefs 
the fmall ore in a little ftream of water, hence called 
Jlraked ore. 

STRALSUND, a flrong and rich fea-port town o£ 
Germany, in Hither Pomerania, and was formerly an 
important trading-place. In 1678 it was forced to fur- 
render to the eledtor of Brandenburg, after 1800 houfes 
had been burnt to afhes in one night’s time. After this 
the Swedes, defended it to the laft extremity; and 
Charles XII. in 1714) came hither after his return out 
of Turkey- But the crown of Sweden not being able 
to hold out againft five great .powers, it was forced to 
fubmit in 1715. In 1720 it was rendered back to Swe¬ 
den, but in a very poor condition. It is almoft fur- 
rounded by the fea and the lake Francen, and has a har¬ 
bour feparated from the ifle of Rugen by a narrow 
ftrait. It is 15 miles north-weft of Grippfwald, and 
40 north-eaft of Guftrow. E. Long. 13. 28. N. Lat. 

54- 17- 

STRAMONIUM, in botany; a fpecies of Datu¬ 
ra. 

STRAND (Saxon), any fhore or bank of a fea or 
great river. Hence the ftreet in the weft fuburbs of 
London, which lay next the fhore or bank of the 
Thames, was called th e Strand. An immunity from 
cuftom, and all impofitions upon goods or veffels by land 
or water, was ufually expreffed by Jlrand or fream. 

STRANDED (from the Saxon fraud), is when a 
fhip is by tempeft, or by ill fteerage, run on ground, 
and fo perifhes. Where a veffel is {Landed, juftiees of 
the peace, See. fhall command conftables near the fea- 
coafts to call affiftance for the prefervation of the fhip; 
and officers of men of war are to be aiding and affifting 
thereto. 

S 1 RANGE (Sir Robert), w who carried the art of 
engraving to fo great perfedlion in this country, was a 
man of fuch general merit, that a life of h not mere* 
ly eftimating his character as an artift, but alfo pour- 
traying his private virtues and domeftic habits, would 
be both ufeful and entertaining. Such a life, we have 
reafon to believe, will be prefented to the public. Mo- 
deft as he was ingenious, he ufed indeed to fay that the 
works of an artift; lhould ferve for a life and monument 
to him. His works ho doubt will perpetuate his name 
wbilft any tafte for the fine arts remains. In the mean 
time, we cannot but here give a ffiort fketch of his 
hiftory, the accuracy of which may be depended on. 

“ Sir Robert Strange wss born in the ifland of Pomona 
in Orkney, July the 14th 1721 ; and died at London 
July the 5th 1792. He was lineally def ended from 
David Strange or Strang, a younger fon of the family 
of the Stranges or Strangs (a) of Balcafky, in the coun. 

ty 


(a) The name of Strange or Strang is indiferiminately u-fed in the old charters and deeds of the Balcafky fa* 
ifnily, now in the polieffion of Sir Robert Anftruther of Balcafky, baronet. 



Strange. 
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ty of Fife who fettled in Orkney at the time of the held at Rome, we cannot but record the following anec- Strange. 
Reformation But as there were no males remaining dote. The ceding of the room of the Vatican library, in 
•f the elder branch of the Stranges of Balcalky, Sir which the colledhon of engravings are kept, is elegant- 
Robert became the male reprefentative of it, and was ly painted by Signor Rotfanelh. It reprefents the pro¬ 
found by a legal inveftigation to have a right to the ar- grefs of engraving y and the portraits of the moft emi- 

morial bearings and every other mark of honour belong- nent art; Its in that line are there introduced, among 

irig to that ancient family. which is that of oar artift. Under his aim he holds a 

“ He received his claftical education at Kirkwall in portfolio, on which Lis name is infcribed. He is the. 

Orkney under the care of a learned, worthy, and much only Biuilh artift on whom this honour has been con- 
rc-fpeded gcnsleman, Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, ltill alive ferred. 

( 1 795 )> w h° h as ren dered infinite fervice t<> his coun- “ In France, whe. t he redded m. n/ years at different' 
tiv by the accurate furveys and charts he has given of periods, his talents hkewiie received every mark of at- 
the iflands of Orkney and of the Eritiih and Irifti tention that could be beftowed on a foreigner. He. 
coafts. was made a member of the royal academy of painting 

, “ Originally intended for the law, Mr Strange foon at Paris. 

become tired of that profefiion, and perceived that his “ HismajeP.y King Georte III, ever attentive to the- 
genius decifivel.y led him to the arts of drawing and en- progrefs of the fine arts in Britain, and fenlible of the. 
graving. For this purpofe lie was introduced to the advantages of which engraving particularly has been to 
late Mr Richard Cooper at Edinburgh, the only perfon this coainry, even in a commercial light ; and defirous 
there who had then any tafte in that line of the fine to give a mark of his royal approbation of the merit of 
arts. He was bound with him as an apprentice for fix Mr Strang-e, whom he confidered as at the head of his 
years ; during which time he made fuch progrefs in his profefiion and the great improver of it—was gracioully 
new profefiion, that his friends entertained the higheft pleafed to confer the honour of knighthood on him.the. 
expectation of his fuccefs; nor'weretbey difappointed. 5th of January 1787. 

“ In the year 1747 he married Ifabella, only daugh- “ Such was Sir Robert Strange as an ar ift ; nor was¬ 
ter of William, Lumifden, fon of Bifhnp Lumifden; and he lefs diftinguiftied by his truly amiable moral quali-, 
foon after his marriage he went to France, where with ties, which endeared him to ah w ho had the happinds 
the moft ardent application he profecuted his ftudies, to know him. 

chiefly at Paris, under the direction of the celebrated “ Wi.h regard to his works, he left fifty capital plates, 

Le Bas, who engraved many excellent prints from the ftill in good condition, which are carefully prefeived in 
Dutch painters. It was from Le Bas he had the firft his family. They are engraved from piflures by the 
hint of the ufe of the inftrument commonly called the moft celebrated painters of the Roman,. Florentine, 
dry needle ; but which he afterwards greatly improved Lombard, Venetian, and other fchools.. They are hi- 
by his own genius, and wdiich has added fach fuperior ftoricdl, both facred and profane, poetical, allegorical, 
beauties to his engravings. From his earlieft eftablifhment in life, Sir Robert 

“ In the year 1751 Mr Strange removed with his fa- carefully preferved about eighty copies of the fineft and 
mily from Edinburgh and fettled at London, where he moft choice impreflions of each plate he engraved; 
engraved feveral fine hiftorical prints, which juftly ac- which,, from length of time, have acquired a beauty, 
quired to him great reputation. At this period hifto- mellownefs, and brilliancy, eafier feen than deferibed. 
rical engraving had made little progrefs in Britain, and He did this with a view of preferring them to the pub- 
lie may be properly confidered as its father. lie at a period when age fhould difable him from add-* 

“ The admiration he always had for the works of the tng to their number, Thefe he collefted into as many 
great Italian painters made him long defire to vifit Ita- volumes, and arranged them in the order in which they 
ly, the feat of the fine arts ; and the further he advan- w'ere engraved. To each volume he prefixed two por- 
ced in life, he became the more perfuaded that a jour- traits of himfelf, on the lame plate, the one an etching, 
ney to that country was eflential to an artift who had the other a finilhed proof, from a drawing by John- 
the laudable ambition to excel in his profefiion. He Baptifte Greufe. This is the laft pla r e he engraved ; and 
therefore undertodk this journey in the year 17L0. In which is a proof that neither his eyes nor hand W'ere- 
Italy he made many admirable drawings, feveral of impaired by age. It likewife ftiows the ufe he made 
which he afterwards engraved. Thefe drawings are hoth of aquafortis and the graver. Each volume, be-' 
now in the poffefllon of Lord Dundas. fides a dedication to the king, contains an introduction 

“ Everywhere in Italy lingular marks of attention cn the progrefs of engraving, and critical remarks on 
were beftowed on Mr Strange ; not only by great perfo- the pictures from which his engravings are taken, 
nages, but by the principal academies of the fine arts in Thefe volumes were ready to be given to the public,, 
that country. He was made a member of the acade- when Sir Robert’s death and confequent circumftances' 
mies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, and profeffor in delayed this magnificent publication; a publication 
the royal academy at Parma. which does fo much honour to the artift, and to the 

“ To fhow the eftimation in which his talents were country which gave him birth (b)” 

STRANGER, 


( b ) Solicitous to make all our biographical articles the vehicles of truth, we applied for information refpedting.. 
Sir R' bert Strange, to the perfon whom we confidered as the moft capable of furnifhing ir, and who we imagined. 
would be gratified by our application. With foine difficulty we obtained, as a favour to ourfelves^the Iketck 

off 
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Stranger STRANGER, in law, denotes a perfon who is not 
H privy or party to an adt. Thus a ftranger to a judge- 
•ftrafcurg. ment is he to whom a judgment does not belong ; in 
which fenfe the word Hands diredlly oppofed to party 
or privy. 

STRANGLES, in Farrier.?. See that article, § 

XIV 

STRANGURY, a fuppreflion of urine. See Me- 
jiicine, n° 119. 

STRAP, among furgeons, a fort of band ufed to 
ftretch out limbs in the fetting of broken or disjointed 
bones. 

Strap, in a (hip, the rope which is fpliced about any 
block, and made with an eye to fallen, it any where on 
■occafion. 

Straps, in the manege. The {traps of a faddle are 
'fmall leather ftraps, nailed to the bows of the faddle, 
with which we make the girths fall to the faddle. 

STRAPADO, or Strappado, a kind of military 
punifhment, wherein tire criminal's hands being tied be¬ 
hind him, he is hoi dec up with a rope to the top of a 
long piece of wood, and let fall again almoft to the 
ground; fo that, by die weight of his body in the 
fhock, his arms are diflocated. Sometimes he is to un¬ 
dergo three ftrapadoes or more. 

STRASBURG, an ancient, large, handfome, popu- 
■lous, and ftrong city of France in Alface. It contaias 
about 200 ftreets, part of which are very narrow, and 
mod of the houfes are built after the ancient tade. 
However, there are a great number of handfome build¬ 
ings, fuch as the hotel of the marfhal of Fi ance, who is 
commander of the city ; the hotel of the cardinal of 
Rouen, the bifhop’s palace, the Jeftiits college, theTOyal 
Jiofpital, the hotel of Heffe-Darmdadt, the arfenal, the 


town-houfe, and the cathedral. It has a wooden bridsre Strafburg, 
over the Rhine, which is thought to he one of the lined Strata, 
in Europe ; as is likewife the cathedral church, whofe 
tower is the handfomed in Germany, and the clock is 
greatly admired by all travellers. Some look upon it 
as one of the wonders of the world, and the deeple is 
allowed to be the highed in Europe. The- clock not 
only fhews the hours of the day, but the motion of the 
fun, moon, and ftars. Among other things there is an 
an g. e *) which turns an hour-glafs every hour ; and the 
twelve apodles proclaim noon, by each of them driking 
a blow with a hammer on a bell. There is likewile a 
cock, which' is a piece of clock-work, that crows every 
hour. There are 700 deps up to-the tower or fteeple* 
it being 500 feet high. It was a free and imperial city ; 
but the king of France became mader of it in i68r, 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, though before 
it had as many cannon as there are days in the year.’ 

The inhabitants were formerly Protedants, and carried 
on a great trade; but mod of them have been obliged 
to embrace the Catholic religion, though there is diil 
a fort of toleration. Such was Strafburg before the 
French revolution ; what it is now we have not leifure 
to inquire. It is feated on-the river Ill, 55 miles north- 
of Bafil, 112 fouth-wed of Mentz, and 255 ead of 
Paris. E. Long. 7. 51. N. Lat. 48. 3y. t 

STRATA, in ^natural hiltory, the feveral beds or 
layers of different matters whereof.the earth is compo- 
fed. See Quarrv. 

The drata whereof the earth is compofed are fo very 
different in different countries, that it is impoffible to 
fay any thing concerning them that may be generally 
applicable : and indeed the depths to which we can pe- 
netrate are fo fmall, that only a very few can be known 

to 


of his life, which we have laid before our readers, upon the exprefs condition that we fhould not alter a Jingle word 
of it ; as the compofition, we were told, would do honour to our work. We have obferved the condition and 
therefore cannot claim this honour to any of the ufual writers in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. If Sir Robert’s 
more intimate friends fhall be pleafed with the article, their gratitude will be due not to us, but to fome of hik 
neared relations; and what may appear its defedts to others (for the tades of mankind are vere different), we 
trud will be fupplied by the following authentic catalogue of his works : Plate 1. Two Heads of the author * one 
an etching, the other a finifhed proof, from a drawing by John -Baptifte Greule ; 2. The Retui n from Market, by 
Wouvermans ; 3. Cupid, by Vanloo ; 4. Mary Magdalen, by Guido ; 5. Cleopatra, by the fame ; 6. The Ma¬ 
donna, by the fame; 7. The Angel Gabriel, by the fame ; 8. The Virgin, holding in her hand a book, and at¬ 
tended by angels, by Carlo Maratt; 9. The Virgin with the Child afleep, by the fame ; 10. Liberality and Mo- 
■defty, by Guido ; 11. Apollo rewarding Merit and punifhing Arrogance, by Andrea Saechi; 12. The Finding 
of Romulus and Remus, by Pietro da Cortona ; 13. Csffar repudiating Pompeia, by the fame ; 14. Three ChiL 
dren of King Charles I. by Vandyke ; 15. Belifarius, by Salvator Rofa; 16. St Agnes, by Dominichino ; 17. 
The Judgment of Hercules, by Nicolas Pouffin ; 18. Venus attired by the Graces, by Guido ; 19. and 20! Juf- 
tiee and Meeknefs, by Raphael; 21. The Offspring of Love, by Guido ; 22. Cupid deeping-, by the fame ; 
23. Abraham giving up the Handmaid Hagar, by Guercino; 24. Either a Suppliant before Ahafuerus, by the. 
fame 525. Jofeph and Potiphar’s Wife, by Guido ; 2 6. Venus blinding Cupid, by Titian ; 27. Venus,’by th« 
fame ; 28. Danae, by the fame ; 29. Portrait.of King Charles I. by Vandyke ; 30 The Madonna, by Correg¬ 
gio ; 31. St Csecilia, by Raphael; 32. Mary Magdalen, by Guido.; .33. Our Saviour appearing to his Mother 
after his Refurredlion, by Guercino ; 34. A Mother and Child, by Parmegiano ; 35. Cupid meditating by 
-Schidoni; 36. Laomedon King of Troy detected by Neptune and Apollo, fey Salvator Rofa; 37. The Death 
of Dido, by Guercino; 38. Venus and Adonis, by Titian; 39. Fortune, by Guido ; 40. Cleopatra, by the 
fame ; 41. Two Children at School, by Schidoni; 42. Mary Magdalen, by Ccrreggio ; 43. Portrait of King 
Charles I. attended by the Marquis of Hamilton, by Vandyke; 44. Queen Henrietta, attended by the Piince tf 
Wales, agd holding in her Arms the Duke of York, by the fame ; 45?* Apotheofis of the Royal Children, by 
Weft ; 46. The Annunciation, by Guido; 47. Portrait of Raphael Sancio D’Urbino, by himfeif: 48.-Sappho* 
-by Carlo Dolci; 49. Our Saviour aileep, by Vandyke ; 50. St John in the Defert, by Murillo.. 
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Strata, to us at any rate ; thofe that lie near the centre, or even 
a great way from it, being for ever hid. One reafon 
why we cannot penetrate to any great depth is, that as 
we go down the air becomes toul, loaded with perni¬ 
cious vapours, inflammable air, fixed air, &c. which de- 
flroy the miners, and there is no poflibility of going on. 
In many places, however, thel’e vapours hecome perni¬ 
cious much fooner than in others, particularly where 
fulphureous minerals abound, as in mines of metal, 
coal, &c. 

But however great differences there may b® among 
the under ftrata, the upper one is in feme refpedts the 
fame all over the globe, at leaft in this refpedt, that 
it is fit for the fupport of vegetables, which the others 
are not, without long expofure to the air. Properly 
fpeaking, indeed, the upper ftratum of the earth all 
round, is compofed of the pure vegetable mould, though 
in many places it is mixed with large quantities of 
other ftrata, as clay, fand, gravel, &c.; and hence pro¬ 
ceed the differences of foil fo well known to thofe who 
practice agriculture. 

It has been luppofed, by fome naturalifts, that the 
different ftrata of which the earth is compofed were 
origT.ally formed at the creation, and have continued 
in a manner immutable ever fince : but this cannot pof- 
fibly have been the cafe, fince we find that many of the 
ftrata are ftiangely intermixed with each other ; the 
bones ot animals both marine and terreftrial are fre¬ 
quently found at great depths in the earth j beds of 
oyfter-ihells a.e found of immenfe extent in feveral coun¬ 
tries ; and concerning thefe and other (hell filh it is re¬ 
markable, that they are generally found much farther 
from the l'urface than the bones or teeth either of ma¬ 
rine or terreftrial animals. Neither ate the (hells or 
other remains of filh found in thofe countries adjoining 
to the feas where they grow naturally, but in the moll 
diftant regions Mr Whitehurfl, in his Inquiry into the 
Origiual State and Formation of the Earth, has given 
the following account of many different kinds ol ani¬ 
mals, whole (hells and other remains or exuvice are lour.d 
in England ; though at prefent the living animals are 
not to be found except in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

A Catalogue of Extr vieov-s Fossils-, fjewing "where 
tiny were dug up ; alfo their native Climates. Moji'y 
fete tied from the curious Cabinet of Mr Neilsox, in 
K ng-ftreet, Red-Lion Square. 

Their names, and Places where found. Native Climates. 
Chambered Nautilus. SheppyT Chinefe Ocean, and 
Iflands ; Richmond in Surrey ;> othtr Barts of tfsat 
Sherbone in Dorfetlhire, J great fa. 

Teeth of Sharks. Sheppy Ifland, 1 c n , ... „ T 
Oxfordshire, Mtddlefex, Su.rey, W. and We fi In ‘ 
Northamptonfhire, J us ‘ 

Sea-Tortoise, feveral kinds; theT 

//'. wifbUl, Loggerhead, and Green V Wejl Indies. 




Shep -| Wejl Indi 


Ox 

Dor- 


J 

: 1 


tes. 


fpeciss. Sheppy Bland, 

Mangrove Tree Oysters. 
py Blind, 

Coxcomb Tree Oystirs. 
fordlh re, Glouceltei llii; e, 
fetlhire, and Hanover, 

Vertebra and Pa la tes of the Or-T e . „ , . 

T n , J , ( EaU and Wed In - 

Iflands, and many p ■>,. J •*" 


Coaf of Guinea. 


B,£S. Sheppy muuua, auu iii.ui y r 
other parts of England, Jj 

*Vol. XVII,, 


dies. 


Eoji and Wejl 
dies.. 

Wef Indies. 
Wejl Indies. 

J Eajl Indies. 


Their names, and Places where fouud. Native climates-. 
Crocodile. Germany, Dei by -1 
Ihive, Nottinghamlh : re, Oxford- t 
fhire, and Yorkfliii e, \ 

Alligator’s Teeth. Oxford- 
lliire, Sheppy Ifland, 

The Banded Buccinum. Oxford- 
lliire, and the Alps, 

The JL>ipping-Snail, and Star- 
Fish. Sheppy ifland, 

Tail Buccinum. Sheppy Ifland, 

Hordel Cliff, Hampftire, 

Nothing has more perplexed thofe who undertake to 
form theories of the earth than thefe appearances. Some 
have at once boldly aflerted, from thefe and other phe¬ 
nomena, that the world is eternal. Others have had re- 
courfe to the univerlal deluge. Some, among whom 
is the Count de BufFon, endeavour to prove that the 
ocean and dry land are perpetually changing places j. 
that for many ages the higheft mountains have been 
covered with water, in confequence of which the mar 
rine arimals juft mentioned were generated in fuch vaft 
quantities, that the waters will again cover thefe moun¬ 
tains, the habitable part of the e.uth become fea, and 
the fea become dry land as before, See. Others have 
imagined that they might be occafioned by volcanoes, 
earthquakes, &c. which confound the different ftrata, 
and often intermix the produ&ions ot the fea with thole- 
of the dry land. 

Thele fubjefts have been difeuffed under the article- 
Earth, to which therefore we refer the reader; and 
lh-Jl conclude with fome account of the ftrata in thofe 
places where they have been moff parrcularly oblerved. 

Under the article Natural History, Sedt. i. it 
is obferved, that the upper ftrata of the earth and 11 our,-~ 
taii s generally coniift of rag-ftone, the reft of Hate, 
the’third of marble filled with petrifa(Tons, (he fourth;, 
again of flate, and the next of free-ftone. But we aie 
far from coniidering this as a rule which holds univer- 
fully. The ftrata differ exceedingly in a great numl er 
of places ; fome inftances of which we Ihall give from 
Mr Whitehurft.—At Alfreton Common in Derbyshire, 
the ftrata are. 


train,. 


A Table, of the Strata ot Alrerton Com* 


Maw, 


Numb. 


I 

Clay 

7 

9 

0 

2 

Ratchell, fragments of ftone. 

0 

3 

Bind indurated clay 

*3 

4 

4 

Stone, argillaceous concreted cly 

6 

0 

5 

Bind ... 

8 

8 

6 

Bind ... 

25 

0 

7 

Stone, a Hack colour 

5 

0 

8 

Bind 

2 

0 

9 

Stone - 

2 

Oi. 

10 

Bind ... 

5 

0 

11 

Bind ... 

5 

0 

12 

Coal 

i 

6 

*3 

Bind. - 

1 

6 


Stone 

*-3 

0 

15 

Stone 

14 

0 

16 

Bind 

7 

O 

*7 

Smutt, a Hack fnljlance, refsmUhg a 7 
ftratum of toal-dvfl - J 

3 ' 

0. 


Inquiry if - 
to the Ori¬ 
ginal rtutc 
and Fnrmar-. 
tion of th.*- 
Er-rth, 
in. 


5 „M. 


Can ied over tq8. 
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Numb. 


Feet. 

Inch. 


Brought over 

* 3 * 

O 

18 Bind 


3 

O 

19 Stone 

- 

20 

O 

30 Bind 

- 

16 

O 

21 Coal 

- - 

7 

4 



184 
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A Table of the Strata at West IIall am-. 


"Numb. 

Feet. : 


■X 

Clay - - 

7 

6 

2 

Bind ... 

48 

O 

3 

Smutt 

1 

6 

4 

Clunch, or indurated clay 

4 

0 

5 

Bind 

3 

0 

6 

Stone 

2 

3 

7 

Bind 

1 

0 

8 

Stone 

1 

0 

9 

Bind 

3 

0 

10 

Stone 

1 

0 

11 

Bind 

16 

0 

12 

Shale 

-2 

0 

13 

Bind 

13 

0 

14 

Shale - - 

3 

0 

15 

Clunch, Jlone andfometimes cank 

54 

0 

16 

Soft Coal 

4 

0 

17 

Clay 

0 

6 

18 

Soft Coal 

4 

6 

19 

Clunch and Bind 

21 

0 

20 

Coal 

1 

0 

21 

Bind 

1 

0 

22 

Strong, iraajd IBikti 

222 

0 

2 3 

Coal - 

0 

3 


Mr Forfter has given an account of fome of the lira* 

ta of the South-Sea iflands, the fubftance of which may¬ 
be feen in the following table. 

South Georgia. 

x. No foil, except in a few crevices of the rocks. 

2. Ponderous flate, with fome irony particles, in hori¬ 
zontal ftrata, perpendicularly interfedted with veins 
of quartz. 

Southern IJle of New Zealand. 

1. Fine light black mould, in fome places nine inches 

deep, but generally not fo much. -, 

2. An argillaceous fubftance, nearly related to the clafs 
of Talcons, turned into earth by the adlion of the 
air. 

3. The fame fubftance farther indurated, in oblique 
ftrata, generally dipping to the fouth. 

Easter Island. 

1. Reddifh-brown dully mould, looking as if it had 
been burnt. 

2. Burnt rocks, refembling Hags or drofs and other- 

volcanic matters. / 

MaRIJUESAS. 

i. Clay mixed with mould. 

-2. An earthy argillaceous fubftance mixed with tarras 
and puzzolana. 

Otaheite. 

The Ihores are coral rock, extending from the reef en¬ 
circling thefe illes to the very high-water mark. 
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There begins the fand, formed in fome places from Strata, 
fmall Ihellsand rubbed p'eces of coral; hut in others 
the ihores are covered with blackilh fand, confiding 
of the former fort mixed with black, fome’rmes glit¬ 
tering, particles of mica, and here and there fome 
particles of the rcfraftory iron ores called in Eng¬ 
land Skim, the ferrttm micacemn of Linnaeus, and 
Kall the molybdenum fpuma hpi of the fame author. 

The plains fiom the ihores to the foot of the -hills 
are covered with a very fine thick ftratum of black 
mould, mixed with the abovementioned fand, which' 
the natives manure with fhells. The firft and lower 
range of hills are iornaed of a red ochreous earth, 
fometimes fo intenfely red, that the natives ufe it to 
p..int their-canoes and cloth. The higher hills con- 
lift of a -hard compafl, and ftiff clayey fubftance, 
hardening into ftone when-out of the reach of the fun 
and ir. At the top of the valleys, along the banks 
of the rivers, are large mafles of coarfe granite ftones 
of various mixtures; in one place are pillars of a 
grey, fob J bafaltes ; and, in feveral others, fragments 
of black bafi'-te-.. 

Friendly Islands and New Hebrides, 

The fame with the-above, 
w- Mallicollo. 

Yellowilh clay mixed wish common fand. 

Tanna, a VeLt'.nw Ifland. 

The chief ftrata l.ere are clay mixed with aluminous 
earth, interfperfed with lumps of pure chalk. The 
-ftrata of the clay are about fix inches, deviating very 
little from the horizontal line. 

New Caledonia and the. adjacent Iflej. 

The fl.orua confilt offhell-fand, and particles of quartz ; 
the foil in the plains a black mould mixed with this 
fand. The fides of the hills compofed of a yellow 
ochreous clay, richly fpangled with fmall particles of 
cat-filver, or a whitilh kind of daze, the mica argentca 
of Linnaeus. The higher parts of the hills confift 
of a ftone called by the German miners gejleflein, com¬ 
pofed of quartz and great lumps of the above cat- 
filver. The latter is fometimes of an intenfely red or 
orange colour, by means of an iron ochre. 

“ From the above account,” fays Mr Forfter, “ it 
appears, I think, evidently, that all the high tropical 
ifles of the South Sea have been fubjeft to the a< 5 lion 
of volcanoes. Pyfitical and fulphureous fubftances, 
together with a few iron-ftones, and fome veftiges of 
copper, are no doubt found in feveral of them : but 
the mountains of New Caledonia are the mod likely to 
contain the richeft metallic veins; and the fame opi¬ 
nion, I fufpeav may be formed of the mountains in New 
Zealand.” 

In the city of Modena in Italy, and for fome miles 
round that place, there is the moll lingular arrange¬ 
ment of ftrata perhaps in the whole world. From the 
furface-of the ground to the depth of 14 feet, they meet 
with nothing but the ruins of an ancient city. Being 
come to that depth, they find paved ftreets, artificers’ 

Ihops, floors of houfes, and feveral pieces of inlaid work. 

After thefe ruins they find a very folid earth, which 
one would think had never been removed ; but a little 
lower they find it black and marfhy, and full of briars. 
Signior Ramazzini in one place found a heap of wheat 
entire at the depth of 24 feet; in anothe-, he found 

filbert- 
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Strata 



filbert-trees with their nuts. At the depth 'of about 
28 feet, they find a bed of'-chalk, about 11 feet deep, 
wliieh cuts very eafily; alter this abed of marlhy earth 
of about two feet, mixed with tufhes, leaves, and 
branches. After this bed conies another of chalk, 
nearly of the fame thicknefs ; and which ends at the 
-depth of 42 feet. This is followed by another bed of 
tnarlhy earth like the lormer; after which comes a new 
chalk-bed, but thinner, which alfo has a marfhy bed 
underneath it. This ends at the depth of 63 leet; 
after which they find fand mingled with fmall gravel, 
and feveral marine fhelh. This ftratum is ufually about 
•five feet deep, and underneath it is a vaft refervoir of 
"water. It is on account of this water that the foil is 
fo f; equently dug, and the ftrata fo well known in this 
part of the world. After coming to the handy bottom 
abovementioned, the workmen pierce the ground with 
a terebra or auger, when the water immediately fprings 
up wish great force, and fills the we'l to the brim. 
The fiow is perpetual, and neither increafes by rain, 
nor decreafes by drought. Sometimes the auger meets 
with great trees, which give the workmen much trou¬ 
ble ; they alfo fometimes fee at the bottom of thefe 
wells great bones, coals, flints, and pieces of iron. 

It lias been afferted by fome, that the fpecific gra¬ 
vity of the ftrata conftantly increafed with the depth 
from the fuilace. But Dr Leigh, in his Natural Hi- 
Rory of Lancafhire, fpeaking of the coal-pits, denies 
the ftrata to lie according to the laws of gravitation; 
obferving, that the ftrata there are nrft a bed of marie, 
then free-ftone, next iron ftone, then coal, or channel 
mire, then fome other ftrata, then coal again, &c. 
This determined Mr Derham to make a utur ;«^jtUry 
into the matter: accordingly, in 1712, he caufed di¬ 
vers places to be bored, laying the feveral ftrata by 
themfelves; and afterwards determined very carefully 
their fpecific gravity. The refult was, that in his yard 
the ftrata were gradually fpecifica'dy heavier and hea¬ 
vier the lower and lower they went; but in another 


in a place called Pnyx. The two Jra.'eg! did not com¬ 
mand together, but took their turns d iy by day ; as 
we find from Herodotus and Cornelius Nsp >s. S ’me- 
times indeed, as when a perfon wis found of me,it ■ 
vaftly fuperior, and exceedingly famed in war, the com¬ 
mand was given to him alone: but it was ever a rub, 
not to pul any perfon in the office but wlu-fe eftate was 
in Attica, and who had children, that there might be 
fome hoftages and fecm i .ies for his condud and fideli¬ 
ty. Conftantine the Great, befides many other privi¬ 
leges granted to the city of Athens, honoured its 
chief magiftrate with the title of M«. r *s 2rpanLr, Mag¬ 
nus Dux. 

STRATH, in the Scottifh language, fignines a long 
narrow valley, with a river running along the bottom. 

STRATHEARN, a beautiful and extenfive valley 
in Perthlhire, bounded on the north by the lofty lidge 
of mount lins called the Grampians , and on the fouth by 
the Ochils, which are rounded on tfye tops and coveted 
with verdure. It is called Strathearn from the river 
Earn, which runs through the middle of it from weft to 
eaft for about 30 miles. On each fide of the banks of 
this beautiful ftream are many villages and country-feats 
diftinguifhed for romantic fit nations. Were we to ftngle 
out any of the villages, we would mention Crieff, which 
Hands on a fine floping ground on the north fide of t! e 
Earn, and has been much admired by travellers for 
its fituation, and the variety, contrail, Angularity, and 
beauty of the profped which it affords. 

STRATHNAVER, a fubdivifion or diftrid of the 
county of Sutherland in Scotland; bounded on the 
north by the ocean, on the eaft by Caithnefs, on the 
fnnth by Sutherland properly fn called, and on the weft 
partly by Kois and partly by the ocean. 

STRATIOTES, Water-soldier, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of polyandries* 
and to the order of hexagynia ; and in the natural f\f- 
tem ranking under the 'firft order, pahua. The fpatha is 
diphyllous: the perianthium is trifid. There are three 


place in his fields, he could not perceive any difference petals, and the berry is fix celled and inferior. There 
in the fpecific gravities. _ are three fpecies, the aloides, the acoroides, and alif- 

Acqna'nting the Royal Society therewith, their ope- moides. The aloides alone is of Britilh extradion, 
rator Mr Hauklbee was ordered to try the ftrata of a which is alfo called the <t voter alee, or frejh-<walerfoldier. 
coalpit, -Cvliich he did to the depth of 30 ftrata : the The root confifts of long fibres tufted at the ends. Tie 

thicknefs and fpecific gravity of each whereof he gives leaves are thick, triangular, pointed; and prickly at the 

Vol. xxvii. us i H a table in the Philofophical Tranfadions ; and edges. The flowers are white and floating on the v,t- 

p- J 4 i- f 10m the whole makes this inference, that it evidently ter, and bleffom in June. This plant may be feen in 

appears the gravities of the feveral ftrata are in no flow rivers and fern. 

manner of order, but purely cafual, as if mixed by STRATO, a philofopher cf Lampfacus, difciple and 
chance. fucceffor in the fchool of Theophraftus, about 248 years 

STRATAGEM, in the art of war, any device for before the Chriftian era. He applied himfelf with un¬ 
deceiving and furpriiing an enemy. The ancients dealt common induftry to the ftudy of nature ; and after the 

very much in ftratagems ; the moderns wage war more moft mature inveftigations, he fupported that nature 
openly, and on the lq-uare. Frontinus has made a col- was inanimate, and that there was no god but natuie. 
ledion of the ancient ftratagems of war. (See Plastic Nature). He was appointed preceptor 

STRATEGUS, in antiquity, an officer to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who not only revered his 

among the Athenians, whereof there were two chofen abilities and learning, but alfo rewarded his labours 
yearly, to command the troops of the ftate. with unbounded liberality. He wrote different trea- 

Plutarch fays, there was one chofen from out of each tifes, all now loft. 


tribe; but Pollux feems to fay they were chofen indif- STRAWBERRY, in botany. See Fragaria. 

ferently out of the people. The people themfelves Strawberst -Tree. See Arbutus. 

made the choice ; and that on the laft day of the year, 
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ERRATA. 


Vol. III. p. 158. col. 1. 1 . 20. For “ in tlie 50th,” read “ in the 75th.” 

Vol. X. p. 7. col. 2. 1 . 22. from bottom. For “ ifofceles redlangle,” read “ ifofceles triangle.” 
p. 471. col. 2. 1 . 27. from bottom. For “ prevents,” read “ perverts.” 

Von. XIII. p. 204. col. 2. 1 . 17. For “ after the 364th. in the year 440,” read “ ia the year 312, or, as Ce* 

drenus fays, in the year 393.” 

Vol. XIV. p. 67. col. 2. 1 . 27. from bottom. For “ St Claget,” read “ Dr Claget.” 

Vol.. XVI.. p. 196. col. 2. 1 . 23. Inftead of the ferttence beginning with “ In the mean time,” read M Oh 

the 9th June Admiral Montague fell in with the French fleet returning, 
to port, amounting to 19 fail of the line.” 
p. 682. coi. 1. r. 37. For “ Milan,” read “ Mifnaw.” 
p. 696. col. 2. L 3. For 11 u-KJiflvxof,” read “ cxiim 

Vol. XVII. p. 180. col. 2. 1 . 16 from bottom. For covers them,” read ** they cover.” 
p. 524. col. 2. 1 . 12. For “ where,” read “ when.” 
p. 533 - c °h 2. 1 ., 30. After the word “ likewife,” add “ poffible.” 

p. 556, col. 2. 1 , 18. from, bottom. Erafe the fentence beginning with the word “ Candidates.” 


PI.ACING TUB VTCATES of Vol. XVII. 


Part 1. 

Plate COCCXLVII. to face 
CCCCXLVIII. 
CCCCXLIX. 

CCCCL. 7 
CCCCLI. S 
CCCCLII. J 
CCCCLIII. 

CCCCL IV. 

CCCCLV. 

CCCCLVI. 1 
CCCCLVII. J 

ecccLvm. 1 

CCCCLIX. J 
CCCCLX. 

CCCCLXL 

Part II, 

CCCCLXII. 7 
ecccLXiir. 1 
cccclxivJ 


Plate CCCCLXV. to face 
CCCCLXVI. 
CCCCLXVII. 7. 
CCCCLXVIII. / 
CCCCLXIX. f 
CCCCLXX. Jt 
CCCCLXXI. 
CCCCLXXII. 
CCCCLXXIII. 
CCCCLXX 1 V. 
CCCCLXXV. 
CCCCLXXVI. 
CCCCLXXVII. 7 
CCCCLXXVIII. 5 - 
CCCCLXXIX. 3 
CCCCLXXX. 
CCCCLXXXL 
CCCCLXXXII. 1 
CCCCLXXXIII.j; 
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502 


55 8 
65 9 
619 
6gt 
708 
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768 
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